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HORTENSIUS 

HOBTES^rS,  Qilitis,  a  Roman  orator,  bom 
in  1 14  B.  C,  died  in  50.    At  the  age  of  19 
be  made  a  speech  in  the  forum,  and  gained  the 
applause  of  the  orators  Crassus  and  Scasvola. 
He  joined  the  side  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war, 
and  afterward  was  a  constant  supporter  of  the 
aristocratic  party.    When  Cicero  first  came  to 
the  forum  Hortensius  was  called  the  rex  judi- 
riorum.      Though  professionally  rivals,  they 
aeem  to  have  lived  on  friendly  terms ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  De  Claris  Oratoribuiy 
Ooero  pays  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Hortensius.    When  obliged  to  leave  the  city 
on  account  of  the  impeachment  of  Clodius, 
however,  Cicero  was  bitter  against  the  sup- 
pcHied  duplicity  of  Ilortensins,  and  it  was  not 
till  some  time  after  his  return  that  he  was 
ci>nvinced   of  the  injustice  of   his  suspicion. 
In  SI   Hortensius  was  made  quoDStor;   in  75, 
tdile;  in  72,  pnetor;  and  in  69,  consul,  with 
K^.  Cecilius  Metellus.     The  year  before  his  con- 
sulship occurred  the  trial  of  Verres,  in  which 
the  two  rival   orators  were  opposed.     After 
hii  consulship,  Hortensius  took  an  active  part 
ijrainst  Pompey,  opposing  the  Gabinian  law, 
which  gave  rompey  the  control  of  the  Medi- 
terranean  sea,  and  the  Manilian  law,  which 
tniii*ff  rred  to  his  command  the  army  against 
Mithridates.     Cicero  subsequently  joined   the 
same  party,  an<i  we  find  them  pleading  often 
in  common.     They  defended  together  C.  Rabi- 
riQ«.  L  MuriFua,  and  P.  Sulla.    Ten  years  be- 
f'Te  bis  death  Hortensius  withdrew  from  public 
fife.     He  had  acquired  great  wealth,  and  own- 
td  villas  at  Tusculum,  Bauli,  and  Laurentum. 

■omcrLTTEE,  the  most  perfect  method  of 
til'/in^  the  earth  so  as  to  produce  the  best  re- 
?^tN  whether  the  products  are  objects  of 
otility  or  of  beauty.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
the  line  l>etween  horticulture  and  improved 
tjrirulture  upon  the  one  side,  and  landscape 
trthitectxire  upon  the  other.  Horticulture  or 
Smlening  has  been  pursued  from  the  earliest 


HORTICULTURE 

times  of  civilization  or  national  refinement. 
Among  the  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  small 
gardens  filled  with  roses,  violets,  and  other 
sweet-scented  flowers  were  in  repute;  while 
many  of  the  choicest  plants  and  flowers  which 
we  now  cherish  were  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Horticultural  art  declined,  however, 
with  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  not  until  long  after 
did  it  revive  under  the  monastic  institutions. 
A  part  of  the  policy  of  Charlemagne  was  the 
establishment  of  gardens  by  royid  edict,  pre- 
scribing the  very  plants  which  were  to  be 
grown.  In  the  16tn  century  several  botanic 
gardens  were  founded  by  Alfonso  dTste,  duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  in  consequence  many  other 
noblemen  had  fine  gardens  of  their  own.  The 
Venetians  and  Paduans  followed  the  example, 
and  in  1555  a  garden  founded  at  Pisa  by 
Cosmo  de*  Medici  had  become  so  rich  in  plants 
as  to  excite  admiration.  The  garden  at  Mont- 
pellier  in  France,  founded  by  Henry  IV.,  con- 
tained before  the  end  of  the  ICth  century  up- 
ward of  1,300  French,  Alpine,  and  Pyrenean 
plants.  At  this  time  tlio  garden  at  Breslau  in 
Germany,  to  which  the  celebrated  botanist 
Fuchs  was  attached,  was  in  existence ;  and  in 
1577,  at  the  sngpjestion  of  Bontius,  was  founded 
the  garden  at  Leyden.  In  England,  pleasure 
gardens  with  fountains  and  shady  walks,  with 
hedges  and  designs,  were  known  from  the  time 
of  tlie  conquest,  but  it  was  not  until  the  con- 
struction of  conservatories  for  the  preservation 
of  tender  plants  that  horticulture  made  much 
progress.  According  to  Loudon,  it  was  not 
till  1717  that  such  structures  were  furnished 
with  glass  roofs,  and  from  this  time  a  new  era 
in  gardening  began.  The  education  and  train- 
ing of  young  persons  to  the  practice  of  gar- 
dening raised  the  occupation  to  an  art,  and  has 
brought  horticulture  in  European  countries 
especially  to  a  high  rank. — We  have  considered 
horticulture  as  the  acme  of  agriculture ;  and 
those  familiar  only  with  ordinary  farm  tillage 
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would  be  surprised  to  find  how  productive  land 
can  be  made  when  husbanded  by  practical  gar- 
dening. In  the  best  market  gardens  the  soil^ 
by  abundant  manuring  and  working,  is  kept  up 
to  the  highest  attainable  state  of  fertility,  and 
is  made  to  produce  always  two,  and  frequdbtly 
three  and  four  crops  in  a  year.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  a  single  acre  near  a  large  city  yields 
the  cultivator  a  greater  profit  than  many  entire 
farms  bring  to  their  owners.  Within  the  last 
80  or  40  years  horticulture  in  the  United  States 
has  rapidly  advanced,  and  its  progress  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  various 
horticultural  societies,  especially  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Massachusetts.  In  this  coaotry 
there  are  very  few  magnificent  gardens;  but 
in  the  dififusion  of  a  knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture among  the  people  at  large  there  has  been 
a  steady  advance,  and  a  special  literature  per- 
taining to  the  science  and  practice  of  horticul- 
ture has  sprung  up.  The  large  works  of  other 
countries  upon  the  general  subject  are  superior 
to  any  yet  published  here,  but  our  works  upon 
separate  topics  are  more  thorough  and  prac- 
tical than  those  of  any  European  country. 
Among  the  earlier  horticultural  works  pub- 
lished in  this  country  is  ^^  The  American  Gar- 
dener,'' by  William  Cobbett  (New  York,  1819). 
"  The  American  Gardener's  Calendar,"  by  B. 
HcMahon  (Philadelphia,  1819),  is  one  of  the 
few  works  embracing  every  department  of 
horticultpre.  In  landscape  gardening  the  lead- 
ing authors  are  A.  J.  Downing,  Copeland, 
Weidenmann,  and  Scott;  in  arboriculture, 
Warder,  Hoopes,  and  Bryant;  in  fiower  gar- 
dening, including  roses,  Breck,  Buist,  Rand, 
Parkman,  and  Parsons.  In  floriculture  under 
glass,  "  Practical  Horticulture,"  by  Peter  Ilen- 
derson  (New  York,  1868),  is  the  only  recent 
work.  Among  works  on  vegetable  gardening, 
the  most  prominent  are  Burr's  **  Vegetables  of 
America,"  White's  "  Gardening  for  the  South," 
Quinn's  ^*  Money  in  the  Garden,"  and  Hender- 
son's "Gardening  for  Profit."  The  leading 
agricultural  journals  have  each  a  horticultural 
department  with  a  competent  editor,  and  there 
are  now  only  three  journals  devoted  solely  to 
horticulture ;  these  are :  "  The  Horticulturist " 
(New  York),  established  by  A.  J.  Downing  in 
1846,  and  now  (1874)  edited  by  H.  T.  Williams; 
"The  Gardener's  Monthly"  (Philadelphia, 
1859),  Thomas  Meehan,  editor;  and  "The 
California  Horticulturist  "  (San  Francisco, 
1871),  C.  Stephens,  editor. 

H0RTU8  SICCUS.    See  Herbabium. 

HORVS,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  Osiris 
and  Isis.  He  represented  the  rising  sun.  He 
pierces  with  a  spear  the  serpent  Apophis  or 
Apap,  the  vapors  of  dawn.  He  avenges  his 
father  Osiris,  whom  Set  or  Soutekh,  also  called 
Baal,  kills,  and  whom  the .  prayers  of  Isis  re- 
suscitate. The  death  of  Osiris,  the  grief  of 
Isis,  and  the  final  defeat  of  Set,  the  god  of  evil, 
are  common  themes  in  oriental  mythologies, 
and  recur  in  the  stories  of  Cybele  and  Atys, 
and  of  Venus  and  Adonis.     The   youthful 


Horus  was  held  forth  as  a  model  for  all  princesi, 
and  as  a  type  of  royal  virtues.  He  was  often 
refhresented  as  a  little  child,  sometimes  in  the 
lap  of  Isis,  and  ^ways  with  a  finger  on  hie 
mouth,  which  is  the  common  Egyptian  siga 
indicative  of  extreme  youth  or  infancy.  The 
Greeks  identified  Horus  with  their  god  Har- 
pocrates,  whom  they  represented  also  with  a 
finger  on  the  lips;  but  mistaking  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  sign,  they  regarded  it  as  a  symbol 
of  silence,  secrecy,  and  mystery,  and  ascribed 
these  attributes  to  the  deity.  He  became  ac- 
cordingly a  favorite  subject  for  speculation 
with  the  later*philosophers.  His  worship  was 
also  carried  into  Rome,  where,  probably  on 
account  of  excesses  committed  in  the  mysteri- 
ous rituals,  it  was  for  a  while  forbidden.  The 
peach  was  considered  the  sacred  fruit  of  the 

god.  The  Egyptians  also  believed  that  HoroB 
eld  in  conjunction  with  Anubis  the  balance  in 
which  the  hearts  of  the  dead  are  weighed  be- 
fore Osiris  and  the  42  assessors,  and  that  he 
eg*  Smon  beheaded  those  found  wanting  on  the 
nemma  or  infernal  scaffold. 

HORTItH,  Hlkil  j,  a  Hungarian  historian,  bom 
at  Szentes,  Oct  20,  1809.  He  was  ordained  as 
priest  in  1830,  and  became  in  1844  professor 
of  the  Hungarian  language  and  literature  m 
the  Theresianum  at  Vienna.  In  1848,  daring 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  was  made  bi^op 
of  Csan&d,  and  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  up- 
per house  in  the  diet ;  and  in  1849  he  was  min- 
ister of  public  worship  and  education.  The 
Hungarian  uprising  having  been  overgrown, 
he  t^k  refuge  first  in  France,  and  afterward 
in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  where  for 
several  years  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  Hun- 
garian history.  In  the  mean  while  the  Aus- 
trian government  sentenced  him  to  death  in 
his  absence.  In  1866  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  and  in  1869  he  was 
unanimously  elected  member  of  the  diet  for 
Szegedin.  His  works  on  Hungarian  history,  in 
Hungarian,  include  *^  Hungarian  Histoiy"  (4 
vols.,  P4pa,  1842-'6 ;  abridged  in  1  vol.,  Pesth, 
1847;  enlarged  in  6  vols.,  1869-'68;  Grerman 
transktion,  2d  ed.,  1861) ;  "  Twenty-five  Tears 
of  Hungarian  History  "  (2  vols.,  Geneva,  1863 ; 
German  translation,  Leipsic,  1866);  *^  History 
of  the  War  of  Independence  in  Hungary  "  (8 
vols.,  Geneva,  1865);  and  "Reply  to  the  Let- 
ters of  Kossuth,"  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
great  importance  for  Hungary  of  the  compro- 
mise with  Austria  in  1867.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Hungarian  historical  docu- 
ments in  4  vols. 

HOSACK,  David,  an  American  physician,  bom 
in  New  York,  Aug.  31,  1769,  died  Dec.  28, 
1835.  He  studied  in  Columbia  college  from 
1786  to  1788,  thence  went  to  Princeton  col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1789,  and  receiv- 
ed his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1791.  He  subsequently  continued 
his  medical  studies  in  London  and  Edinburgh ; 
and  on  his  return  home  in  1794  brought  ^th 
him  a  cabinet  of  minerals  obtained  from  Wer- 
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\  and  a  collection  of  dnplicate  specimenB  of 
plttBto  from  the  herbariam  of  Linoffius.  This 
oaDectioo  of  dried  plants  ^thered  by  Linnieaa 
BOW  oooititates  a  part  of  the  musoam  of  the 
Ijeeom  of  natural  history  of  New  York.  In 
17f5  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in 
Coliimbia  coUege,  and  in  1797  of  materia  med- 
iea.  In  1807  be  became  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  of  midwifenr  in  the  newly  created 
«oIWge  of  physicians  ana  sorgeons,  and  in  181 1 
oi  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  clini- 
cal medicine,  to  which  were  afterward  added 
obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. Ue  retained  his  iK>8t  after  the  union  of 
the  two  rival  medical  faculties  of  Columbia 
college  and  the  college  of  physicians  and  sar- 
in September,  1813.  Resigning  with  the 
of  the  faculty  in  1826,  he  aided  in  organi- 
the  Rutgers  medical  school,  which  ceased 
m  1880.  Dr.  Uosack  held  several  public  medi- 
C$1  ofBcea,  and  was  prominent  in  the  promo- 
tioa  and  management  of  municipal  institutions. 
He  founded  in  1810,  with  Dr.  Francis,  the 
^American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Regis- 
ter,** and  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societies  of 
London  and  Edinburgh.  Among  his  works 
art :  ^  A  Biographical  Memoir  of  Hugh  Wil- 
fiamson,  M.D.,  IX. D.''  (8vo,  1820);  ''Essays 
OB  Varioos  Subjects  of  Medical  Science*'  (8 
ToliL,  1824-'80) ;  **  System  of  Practical  Nosolo- 
gy **  (1829) ;  "  Memoirs  of  De  Witt  Clinton  " 
(4to,  1829);  **I.«ctures  on  the  Theory  and 
Praetioe  of  Physic,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Dncachet,  M.  D.  (1838). 

MSA!OrA  (Heb.  h&^hVah  na^  Save,  we  pray), 
IB  Jewish  antiquity,  a  form  of  acclamation  on 
joyous  and  triumphal  occasions.  At  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  it  was  customary  to  sing  Ps. 
cxviiL  25.  which  contains  the  words  honhVah 
•4.  while  the  people  carried  green  l>oiighs  of 
Dfthn  and  myrtle  and  branches  of  willow. 
tieDce  the  prayers  were  called  hosanna,  and 
the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  the  great  hosanna. 
The  term  was  employed  as  a  salutation  to 
Chri*t  on  his  public  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

■i((CA«  the  tirst  of  the  minor  prophets.  He 
WIS  the  fOTi  of  Ik*eri,  commenced  his j)rophecy 
about  7*^5  B.  C,  and  exercised  his  office  at  in- 
terrsls  i<>T  af>out  60  years.  He  was  a  resident 
of  the  kin(r<lom  of  Israel,  against  which  most 
of  hii»  prophecies  are  directe<l,  rebuking  and 
tlireatenincc  the  people  for  their  sins,  and  ex- 
bortinir  them  to  repentance.  His  style  is  con- 
c:«r.  Ck'ntentioas,  and  abrupt ;  and  his  prophe- 
cie*  are  in  one  continued  series,  without  any 
«ii!itmoti<»n  as  to  the  times  when  they  were  de- 
IiTenwl  or  thiMr  subjects. 

■•mujl,  Barrift  <^  an  American  sculi>tor, 
bom  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1830.  She 
ftudied  sculpture  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Steven- 
»>n  in  IV»*ton,  also  with  her  father,  a  physician, 
tad  in  the  medical  college  of  St.  Louis.  In 
the  summer  of  18.")!  she  commenced  her  first 
original  work,  a  bust  of  Hesper.  Late  in  1852 
•be  went  to  Rome,  entered  the  studio  of  (iil>- 
aod  passed  her  first  winter  in  modelling 


from  the  antique.  Her  busts  of  Daphne  and 
Medusa  were  her  first  attempts  at  original  de- 
sign in  Rome,  and  were  followed  by  a  statue 
of  (Enone.  For  the  public  library  of  St.  Louis 
she  also  executed  her  *^  Beatrice  Cenci.^'  In 
1855  she  modelled  a  statue  of  Pbck,  the  popu- 
larity of  which  procured  her  orders  for  nearly 
80  copies.  In  1859  she  finished  a  colossal  sta- 
tue of  *^  Zenobia  in  Chains. ^^  This  was  followed 
by  a  statue  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  in  bronze  for 
Lafayette  park,  St.  Louis,  and  a  *' Sleeping 
Faun.^^    She  still  resides  in  Rome  (1874). 

HOSPITAL  (Lat.  ho$pitalia,  apartments  for 
guests),  an  institution  for  the  reception  and 
relief  of  the  sick,  wounded,  or  infirm.  The 
word  has  undergone  great  changes  of  significa- 
tion. The  earliest  known  hospital  for  the  sick 
was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury at  Csdsarea ;  St.  Chrysostom  built  one  at 
his  own  expense  in  Constantinople ;  and  Fabi- 
ola,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  founded  one  at 
Rome.  The  Hotel-Dieu  in  Paris,  founded  in 
the  7th  century,  has  long  been  the  largest  and 
finest  hospital  in  the  world.  It  was  rebuilt 
in  the  12th  century,  and  has  been  extended 
from  time  to  time  until  now  it  covers  ^ve  acres. 
The  II6tel-Dieu  of  Lyons,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Childebert  in  the  6th  century,  al- 
most equals  it..  Rome  had  24  hospitals  in  the 
9th  century;  and  in  the  11th  they  began  to 
be  established  for  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  built  a  hospital  at  Can- 
terbury in  1070.  The  oldest  hospitals  in  Lon- 
don are  St.  Bartholomew's,  which  dates  from 
1546;  Bethlehem,  1547;  and  St.  Thomas's, 
1553.  In  all  civilized  countries  every  consid- 
erable city  now  has  one  or  more  hospitals, 
sustained  by  charity,  en<lowment,  or  govern- 
ment grants.  Fretjuently  they  are  connected 
with  medical  schools,  for  mutual  advantage. 
Many  have  elaborate  and  costly  buildinjrs;  but 
the  latest  theories  are  not  in  favor  of  perma- 
nent structures,  which  are  believed  to  harbor 
the  perms  of  disease.  Military  field  hospitals, 
first  known  in  the  6th  century,  have  now,  in 
connection  with  the  ambulance  system  (see 
Ambulance),  been  made  highly  efficient.  A 
yellow  flag  is  the  si^n  of  a  hospital. 

HOSPITALLERS.  See  Saint  John  of  Jebu- 
8ALEM,  Knights  of. 

HOTBED,  in  gardening,  a  bed  of  earth  en- 
closed by  a  frame,  which  is  covered  by  movable 
sashes,  and  heated  from  below  by  means  of 
fermenting  vegetable  matter.  In  large  estab- 
lishments the  hotbed  is  replaced  by  a  glass 
structure  heated  by  fiuos  or  by  hot -water  pipes. 
(See  Greenhofse.)  When  vegetables  are  made 
to  prow  out  of  their  proper  season,  they  are 
said  to  be  forced ;  large  (luantitit* s  of  lettuce, 
radishes,  &c.,  are  forced  for  market  in  hotbeds 
during  the  winter  months.  The  most  general 
use  of  the  hotbed  is  in  starting  such  st-eds  as 
would  germinate  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  in  the 
open  ground,  and  to  forward  plants  for  an  early 
crop  of  those  kinds  that  are  later  sown  in  the 
open  air ;  by  the  use  uf  the  hotbed,  plants  six 
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of  the  Hermitage  which  her  sister-in-law  Mme. 
d^£pinay  had  titled  up  for  Rousseao,  she  renew- 
ed her  acquaintance  with  the  latter,  whom  she 
had  previously  met  in  her  relative's  house  in 
Pari:}.  He  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  idealized 
her  in  his  Julie^  ou  la  nautelle  IleUnsey  describ- 
ing the  vicissitudes  of  his  passion  and  of  his 
relation  with  her  in  his  Cof\fe»iions ;  but  the 
countess  protested  against  his  exaggerations, 
and  according  to  Rousseau's  account  as  well  as 
her  own  she  remained  faithful  to  her  lover 
Saint-Lambert,  although  she  felt  much  flat- 
tered by  Rousseau's  admiration.  She  had  fine 
hair,  but  was  far  from  handsome.  When  Saint- 
Lambert  became  idiotic  in  his  old  age  she 
nursed  him.  Her  husband,  who  died  some  10 
years  before  her  lover,  never  lost  his  regard 
for  her.  Her  son  became  a  lieutenant  general, 
and  his  three  sons  acquired  eminence  respec- 
tively in  civil  and  military  life  and  in  literature. 

HOrDIH,  Robert,  a  French  conjurer,  born  in 
Blois,  Dec.  G,  1805,  died  there  in  June,  1871. 
His  father,  a  watchmaker,  gave  him  a  good 
education  at  the  college  of  Orleans,  and  at  18 
years  of  age  placed  him  in  a  lawyer's  office ; 
but  having  an  extraordinary  taste  for  mechan- 
ics, his  father  consented  that  he  should  learn 
watchmaking.  While  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion, the  perusal  of  works  on  natural  magic 
and  a  friendship  formed  with  a  travelling  con- 
jurer inspired  him  with  an  inclination  for  jug- 
gling. Having  married,  he  went  to  Paris  and 
engaged  in  his  trade.  He  employed  himself  for 
a  year  in  reconstructing  a  complicated  ma- 
chine, and  so  overstrained  his  mind  as  to  lose 
all  mental  power  for  five  years.  After  recov- 
ering he  devoted  himself  for  some  time  to  ma- 
king mechanical  toys  and  automata,  and  at  the 
Paris  exhibition  of  1844  obtained  a  medal  for 
several  curious  figures  of  this  kind.  In  1845 
he  opened  a  series  of  exhibitions  in  juggling 
which  became  famous  throughout  Europe,  and 
in  1848  he  performed  with  great  success  in 
England.  In  1855,  at  the  great  Paris  exhi- 
bition, he  gained  the  gold  medal  for  his  sci- 
entific application  of  electricity  to  clocks,  and 
shortly  atler  relinquished  his  exhibition  to  his 
brother-in-law  Hamilton,  retiring  with  a  for- 
tune to  Hlois.  In  1856  Uie  French  government, 
finding  that  the  Arabs  in  Algeria  were  fre- 
quently stirred  up  to  rebellion  by  the  pre- 
tended miracles  of  their  marabouts  or  priests, 
invited  Iloudin  to  visit  that  colony,  and  if  pos- 
sil>lo  excel  the  magicians  in  their  own  tricks. 
He  completely  sncceeded,  passing  through  sev- 
eral very  singular  adventures  while  so  doing. 
In  1857  he  published  Robert  Jloudin^  ta  tie,  »€% 
aurres^  ton  thedtre^  and  in  1859  liis  Cof\/idenre$^ 
whi(*h  has  been  translated  into  English  (Phila- 
delphia, 1850).  In  1861  he  published  Le»  tri- 
eherifs  des  0rec9  deroiUs,  exposing  the  cheats 
of  gamblers. 

HOrDO.\,  Jen  Ait^lne,  a  French  sculptor, 
bom  in  Versailles,  March  20,  1741,   die<l  in 
Paris.  July  15,  1828.     Having  gaine<l  the  first  ; 
prize  for  sculpture  in  the  royal  academy  at  Pa-  j 


ris,  he  passed  ten  years  in  Rome,  and  finished, 
among  other  works,  the  statue  of  St.  Bruno  in 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Re- 
turning to  Paris,  he  executed  during  the  next 
15  years  admirable  busts  of  Rousseau,  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Gluck,  Turgot,  Franklin,  Mirabeao, 
and  many  other  distinguished  men ;  statues  of 
Voltaire  and  Tonrville ;  the  *^  Diana  "  for  the 
empress  of  Russia ;  the  ^^  Shivering  Woman,^^ 
and  other  works,  which  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  French  sculptors,  and  procured  his  ad- 
mission to  the  academy.  He  made  at  this  time 
the  statue  of  a  muscular  skeleton  of  the  human 
body,  which  he  afterward  reproduced  in  smaller 
size,  and  which  has  been  often  copied  and  nsed 
for  the  artistic  study  of  anatomy.  In  1785  he 
accompanied  Franklin  to  the  United  States,  to 
prepare  the  model  for  the  statue  of  Washing- 
ton ordered  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  and 
passed  two  weeks  at  Mount  Vernon  for  that 

f)urpose.  The  statue,  bearing  the  sculptor's 
egcnd.  Fait  par  Houdon^  citayen  fran^i$y 
1788,  in  the  hall  of  the  oapitol  at  Richmond, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Lafayette  and 
other  personal  friends  of  Washington,  is  the 
best  representation  of  him  ever  made.  Amons 
his  later  works  were  busts  of  Napoleon  and 
Josephine  and  other  celebrities  of  the  first 
empire,  and  the  statue  of  Cicero  in  the  Lux- 
embourg palace. 

HOUGVTON,  a  N.  W.  county  of  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Lake 
Superior,  indented  on  the  N.  E.  by  Keweenaw 
bay,  and  drained  by  Sturgeon  river  and  other 
streams;  area,  about  2,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 1 8,879.  The  surface  is  uneven  ana  rocky, 
the  N.  W.  portion  consisting  of  the  upper  half 
of  Keweenaw  point,  a  peninsula  lying  between 
Lake  Superior  and  Keweenaw  bay,  through 
which  runs  the  Mineral  range,  and  which  con- 
tains Torch  lake  and  Portage  lake,  discharging 
into  the  bay.  Silver  and  iron  ore  are  founi^ 
but  the  great  wealth  of  the  county  is  in  its 
copper  mines,  which  are  situated  in  the  Mineral 
range  near  Portage  lake,  the  most  productive 
being  the  Calumet  and  llecla  mine  on  the  X. 
border.  According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
there  were  11  copper  mines,  employing  2,961 
hands,  and  producing  $3,281,888  worth  of  ore. 
The  product  of  1872  was  12,602  tons  (four  fifths 
of  tlie  product  of  the  Lake  Superior  region), 
of  which  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine  yielded 
0.800  tons.  The  ore  is  in  a  nearly  pure  state. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  8,595 
bushels  of  oats,  22,040  of  potatoes,  and  70d 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  3  manufactories  of 
clothing,  2  of  iron  castings,  1  of  machinery. 
1  of  sonp  and  candles,  12  of  copper  (milled  and 
smelted),  4  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware, 
4  breweries,  2  planing  mills,  and  5  saw  miUa. 
Capital,  Houghton. 

UOrGHTOK,  RIf hiri  MfnektM  HImi,  lord,  an 
English  author,  bom  in  Yorkshire,  June  19, 
1800.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1831,  entered  parliament  as  member 
for  Pontefract  in  1837,  and  represented  that 
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eoDfltitiieiicj  till  Aug.  20,  1863,  when  he  was 
rtised  to  the  peerage   as  Baron  Honghton. 
He  begmn  his  political  life  as  a  conservative, 
bit  sooD  allied  himself  with  the  liberals.    In 
the  boose  of  commons  he  advocated  popular 
•doeatioii,  religious  eqaalitj,  and  measures  for 
the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  proved  him- 
idf  a  warm  friend  of  Italj  in  its  struggles  for 
QBitj  and  freedom.    In  earlj  life  he  travelled 
■ach  in  aoathern  Europe  and  in  the  East,  and 
be  has  published  several  volumes  of  travels 
nd  a  number  of  poems,  some  of  the  latter 
4iimptive  of  oriental  life  and  scenery.     liis 
works  are :  **  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  ^' 
(1833);   ^Memorials  of  a  Residence  on  the 
Contiiient,  and  Historical  Poems,  ^*  and  **  Poeti- 
eil  Works''  (1888);   ♦* Poetry  for  the  People, 
lad  other  Poems''  0840);    ''Memorials  of 
Ihay  Scenes :  Poems ''  (1843) ;  **  Palm  Leaves : 
Eikem  Poems,"  **  Poems  Legendary  and  His- 
torical," and  ''  Poems  of  Many  Years  "  (1844) ; 
''Good  Night  and   Good  Morning"  (1859); 
''Monographs,  Personal  and  Social"  (1^73); 
md  **  PoeUcal  Works  "  (1874).     He  edited  the 
ktten  and  literary  remains  of  John  Keats,  with 
iMmoir  (1848),  has  published  many  pam- 
pblets  and  speeches  on  political  topics,  includ- 
af  "Thooghts  on  Party  Politics,"  "  Real  Union 
rfEoi^aod  and  IreUnd,"  and  "  Events  of  1848, 
ttpeeially  in  their  relation  to  Great  Britain," 
nd  has  contributed  articles  to  the  "  Westmin- 
•er  Review  "  and  other  periodicals. 

■tCCVlINI,  WUUaB,  an  English  clergyman, 
km  in  Norwich  in  1807.  He  graduated  at 
Highbary  college,  London,  in  1882,  and  in  1838 
Weime  minister  of  the  Congregational  church 
ti  Windsor.  In  1844  he  succeeded  Dr.  Robert 
Vinghan  as  minister  of  the  Con^egatiunal 
wriety  at  Kensington,  and  in  1855  was  elected 
fbairman  of  the  Congregational  union  of  Eng- 
lad  and  WaleR.  and  delivered  the  "  Congrega- 
tioiial  lecture,'*  his  subject  being  "  The  Ages  of 
Christendom.*'  Dr.  Ilouphton  has  travelled 
enen^vely  in  the  East,  and  has  written  many 
1*^4«.  the  most  important  of  which  is  "The 
£>«^Ie<iasticid  History  of  England  "'  (4  vols.,  Lon- 
dtftL  1^70).  Among  his  other  works  is  ''  Coun- 
trr  Walkii  of  a  Naturalist  with  his  Cliildren  " 
nS-'»9».  He  represented  the  English  Iniiepen- 
d«itg  at  the  meeting  of  the  evangelical  alliance 
WW  in  New  York  in  1873. 

MnD  (^anU  Mgax),  the  name  of  several 
▼irifties  of  large  and  powerful  dogs  hunting 
'&▼  iCrnt,  and  trained  to  pursue  the  stag,  the 
iox.  the  hare,  and  otlier  animals,  and  even 
laan.  The  progenitors  of  the  hound  races 
Wtre  probably,  according  to  Hamilton  Smith, 
the  junjrfe  koola  (fi/eisrus  tigrU,  II.  Smith)  and 
tbe  Imansuah  (cani*  primcnvs^  Ilodg.),  both  of 
tJie  wanner  parts  of  Asia.  (See  Doo.)  Tliese 
▼ere  dtimeffticated  after  the  more  wolf -like 
nineties,  and  display  in  all  the  bree<ls  a  ten- 
^«rT  to  the  three  colors  of  white,  black,  and 
tsa,  characterizing  them  in  their  wihl  state. 
Th*  rmnium  baa  a  larger  cerebral  cavity  than 
ii  leas  sagacious  dogs,  with  a  more  convex  fore- 


head, wider  space  between  the  eyes  for  the 
organ  of  smell,  and  broader  jaws;  most  varie- 
ties have  also  a  wide  nose,  fall  and  prominent 
eyes,  large  hanging  ears,  a  raised  and  truncated 
tail,  and  often  a  spurious  toe  on  the  hind  feet. 
There  are  two  races,  the  one  with  short  hair, 
the  hounds  proper,  and  the  other  with  long 
hair,  like  the  setter  and  spaniel,  and  used  as 
gun  and  water  dogs;  the  pointer  seems  to 
occupy  an  intermediate  place  between  them. 
The  faculties  which  make  the  hounds  so  useful 
in  hunting  must  have  existed  in  the  original 
species,  and  have  been  cultivated  in  regard  to 
special  game  according  to  the  fancy  of  man; 
the  blood,  stag,  and  fox  hounds  have  no  intui- 
tive tendency  to  pursue  respectively  man,  the 
deer,  and  the  fox,  and  these  only,  but  have 
been  trained  with  great  care  to  hunt  a  sinsle 
game.  The  most  ancient  form  of  hound  fig- 
ured upon  the  Egyptian  monuments  resembles 
much  the  bloodhound,  which  was  formerly  so 
much  esteemed  for  its  sagacity,  strength,  and 
olfactory  acuteness.  The  bloodhound,  once 
employed  to  trace  felons,  enemies,  and  fugi- 
tives, or  to  bring  the  huntsman  to  the  retreat 
of  a  wounded  animal,  has  been  fully  described 
under  that  title;  it  is  now  kept  in  civilized 
countries  rather  for  show  than  use.  The  stag 
hound  is  but  little  smaller  than  the  blood- 
hound, and  like  it  is  slow,  sure,  and  steady ;  in 
fact  it  is  a  mongrel  bloodhound,  the  cross  being 
either  some  greyhound  or  swift  fox  hound; 
it  has  a  large,  rather  short  and  sliarp  head, 
long  hanging  ears,  muscular  limbs,  small  feet, 
and  tall  carried  high;  the  color  is  always  more 
or  less  white  with  fulvous  markings.  Stag 
hunting,  as  performed  in  the  fatiguing  and 
cruel  manner  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
is  now  rare,  and  this  form  of  hound  has  be- 
come nearly  if  not  entirely  extinct.  The  fox 
hound  of  the  present  day  is  a  perfect  model  of 


Enirlish  Fox  Hound. 

a  hunting  dog,  and  is  a  carefully  bred  cross 
between  the  bloodhound  and  the  greyhound, 
jirohably  with  the  intermixture  of  the  southern 
English  and  perhaps  other  hounds;  exactly  how 
it  has  attained  its  present  character  it  is  impos- 
,  sible  to  determine.   It  is  lower  at  the  shoulders 
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and  more  slenderly  bnilt  than  the  stag  hoond, 
with  shorter  hair,  and  the  color  is  white,  with 
larger  clouds  of  black  and  tan,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  covering  the  ears,  another  on  each 
flank,  and  a  third  at  the  root  of  the  tail  Its 
speed  is  such  that  none  bat  a  thoroaghbred 
hunter  can  keep  up  with  it,  and  its  endurance 
so  great  that  a  pack  has  been  known  to  run  for 
ten  hours,  tiring  out  three  changes  of  horses, 
and  severely  testing  the  strength  of  the  sports- 
men. Breeders  diff<y  as  to  the  best  size  for  fox 
hounds,  but  from  22  to  24  in.  high  at  the  shoul- 
der is  generally  considered  the  most  advantage- 
ous. The  best  food  is  thought  to  be  oatmeal 
and  well  boiled  horse  flesh,  attention  being  paid 
to  their  constitution,  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  The  cry  of  a  pack 
of  hounds,  once  so  cheering  and  melodious,  has 
lost  much  of  its  romantic  interest  from  the 
change  man  has  effected  in  the  character  of 
these  flniniRlfl ;  the  other  good  points  of  a  hound, 
such  as  pureness  of  stock,  beauty  of  form,  speed, 
endurance,  and  aouteness  of  smell,  are  more 
highly  prized  in  a  pack  than  harmonious  voices. 
The  average  value  of  an  established  pack  of 
fox  hounds  may  be  set  down  at  about  £1,000, 
though  some  have  been  sold  for  more  than 
twice  that  sum;  single  hounds  are  often  sold 
as  high  as  100  guineas.  (See  Beagle,  Blood- 
hound, Doo,  Gbbthoijnd,  and  Habbieb.) 

HOUNSLOW,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  England,  10 
m.  W.  8.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1871, 9,294.  It 
consists  of  a  single  street,  which  stretches  along 
the  Great  Western  road  from  London.  On 
Hounslow  heath,  which  previous  to  the  pres- 
ent century  was  frequently  the  scene  of  high- 
way robberies,  now  stand  gunpowder  mills. 

HOIIR  (Gr.  &pa;  Lat.  hora),  a  measure  of 
time  equal  to  «4^  of  a  mean  solar  day,  or  this 
proportion  of  the  period  between  sunrise  and 
sunrise  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.  Thus 
applied,  it  becomes  a  definite  measure ;  but  as 
employed  by  the  ancients  to  designate  ^  of 
the  natural  day,  it  was  an  indefinite  period, 
varying  with  the  times  of  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  times  which  continually  changed 
with  the  season,  and  between  increasing  ex- 
tremes as  the  observations  were  made  in  high- 
er and  higher  latitudes.  Even  in  the  latitude 
of  Rome,  the  length  of  the  hour  on  June  25 
was  about  ^  part  of  15  hours  6  minutes,  as 
now  reckoned,  and  on  December  23  it  was  only 
rfg  part  of  8  hours  54  minutes.  At  the  two 
equinoxes  only  would  the  hour  agree  with  its 
present  measure.  Hours  thus  divided  were 
Known  as  **  temporary  hours,"  in  reference  to 
tlieir  constant  change  of  length.  When  the 
day  was  thus  first  divided  is  unknown.  Herod- 
otus states  that  the  Greeks  obtained  the  prac- 
tice from  the  Babylonians.  Wilkinson,  how- 
ever, says  that  **  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  day  and  night  were  divided,  each  into  12 
hours,  by  the  Egyptians,  some  centuries  before 
that  idea  could  have  been  imparted  to  the 
Greeks  fh>m  Babylon."  The  division  of  the 
night  as  well  as  the  day  into  12  equal  parts  was 


not  practised  by  the  Romans  nnUl  the  time  of 
the  Punic  wars,  and  the  use  of  equinoctial 
hours  was  not  adopted  till  toward  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  of  our  era ;  the  first  calendar 
known  to  have  been  made  after  this  aystem 
is  the  Calendarium  Bustieum  Famsiianum, 
Hours  are  now  reckoned  in  common  practice 
in  two  series  of  12  each,  from  midnight  to 
midday,  and  from  this  to  midnight,  whi<3i  cor- 
responds to  the  supposed  divisions  of  tlie  an- 
cient Egyptians.  Astronomers  count  24  hours 
from  one  midday  to  the  next;  and  the  Ital- 
ians 24  hours  from  one  sunset  to  the  next, 
changing  the  conmiencement  of  the  day  with 
the  season.  The  Chinese  divide  the  day  into 
12  hours,  one  of  their  hours  being  equal  to 
two  of  ours.  They  reckon  from  an  hour  (of 
our  time)  before  midnight.  In  the  use  of 
clocks  in  the  11th  century  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  sacristans  of  the  churches  to  regulate  the 
horologia  each  morning. 

HOUR  CIRCLES,  or  Harary  Qnies,  great  circles 
of  the  sphere,  passing  through  the  poles,  and 
consequently  perpendicular  to  the  equator. 
They  are  meridians  at  every  -^  part  of  the 
circumference,  their  planes  thus  making  an- 
gles of  15°  with  each  other. 

HOURIS,  the  black-eyed  damsels  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan paradise,  formed  of  pure  musk,  and 
made  by  a  peculiar  creation  perpetual  virgins. 
They  dwell  in  green  gardens  and  pearl  pavil- 
ions, among  lotus  and  acacia  trees,  with  fruita 
in  abundance,  near  flowing  streams,  reposing 
on  lofty  couches  adorned  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Some  of  the  pavilions  which 
they  occupy  are  60  miles  square.  The  very 
meanest  of  the  faithful  will  have  72  hooris,  be- 
sides the  wives  which  he  married  when  living. 
They  join  in  concert  with  the  angel  Israfil,  the 
most  melodious  of  God's  creatures,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  give  an  iEolian  accom- 
paniment. They  may,  if  they  desire,  have 
children,  which  within  an  hour  shall  be  con- 
ceived, bom,  and  grow  to  maturity.  Algaz- 
zali  regards  the  descriptions  of  the  houris  in 
tlie  Koran  as  allegorical,  and  designed  to  con- 
vey an  impression  of  the  spiritual  beatitude  of 
the  saints;  and  the  orientalist  Hyde  affirms 
that  an  enlightened  belief  prevails  among  the 
wiser  Mohammedans. 

HOrRS,  in  mythology.    See-HoBJL 

HOrSATONIC,  a  river  of  New  England,  which 
rises  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  flows  into  Con- 
necticut, winds  through  Litchfield  oa,  forms 
a  part  of  the  boundary  between  New  Haven 
CO.  and  Fairfield  co.,  and  falls  into  Long  Island 
sound  below  Milford.  Its  entire  length  ii 
about  150  m.  Its  scenery  in  general  is  very 
picturesque,  and  on  its  banks  are  numerooa 
large  mills.  The  Housatonic  railroad  follows 
its  course  for  about  75  m. 

HOrSELEER  {iempervitum^  Linn.),  a  genua  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  erauulacsmy  having 
thick  succulent  stems  and  leaves,  the  former 
frequently  short,  with  the  leaves  so  closely 
crowded  upon  them  as  to  form  a  dense  rosettOi 


nOCSELEEK 

I  omamenUl  flowers,  either  yellow  or  red. 
»  bonaeleeka  are  foand  in  the  mouDtains  of 
ithera  and  central  Enrope,  the  Ciiaaries, 
1  Tuioiie  parts  of  AdA  and  Aftica.  The 
HDon  hoHBeleek  {S.  teetomm,  Linn.)  has 
rj  thick,  BQccdlent  learea,  dispoaed  sbont  a 
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■keck  (SfrnpFTTlTani  tectoram). 

Mrt  Item  in  a  circnlar  manner.  It  will  grow 
the  mo«t  Manty  soils  aod  where  it  is  excised 
drought,  patches  of  it  several  feet  in  cironm- 
mce  thriTing  for  fears  upon  the  exposed 
Thn»  of  rocks  that  are  partiallj  shaded.  In 
nope  it  ia  rer)'  common  open  the  thatched 
oCs  of  houses;  it  was  fonoerlj  supposed  to 
rra  as  a  protection  from  lifchtning,  end  in 
early  times  every 
lii'iise  iviis  rfi|Qired 
tho  cas- 

that 
tho  plant  tiiiid:)  to 
preserve  the  Iliatch. 
Within  a  few  years 
the  taste  in  gnrden- 
ing  has  led  to  the 
nse    of    senipervi- 


Clknb  HcoHlnk  .^mpiTvivum 


■■  and  other  succulents  for  forminf;  beds 
a  moeaic  of  living  plants.  The  neat  eom- 
t  habit  of  the  houseleeks  and  tlie  related 
ftedons.  ecbeTeria.i,  &e.,  ob  well  aa  the  vo- 
ty  is  eolor  presented  by  the  Icavee,  espe- 


cially adapt  them  to  this  purpose ;  and  these 
plants,  which  were  formerly  kept  as  single 
specimens  by  the  cnrious,  are  now  raised  by 
the  fiorists  in  large  qoantities  for  ornamen- 
tal planting.  One  of  the  most  valued  for 
this  purpose  is  H,  ealeareum  from  the  Alps 
{inoorrectly  S.  Calyfomicum  of  florists),  and 
several  others  are  employed.  A  very  striking 
and  interesting  little  species  ia  the  cobweb 
houseleek  (i^.  araehtuiidtum),  also  an  alpine 
species;  its  rosettes,  about  an  inch  across, 
grow  close  together  in  large  clumps;  the  tiny 
leaves  are  connected  by  a  fine  down  which 
passes  from  tip  to  tip,  making  the  plant  look 
as  if  an  industrious  spider  bad  spun  its  web 
over  it.  Where  sparrows  abound  the  plant 
cannot  be  grown  in  perfection,  as  these  uirds 
rob  it  of  the  web  to  use  in  their  nesta.  The 
tree  honseleek  (S.  arbttreum),  ttora  the  Ca- 
naries, has  a  branching  stem  8  ft.  or  more  high, 
each  branch  terminated  bj  a  handsome  rosette 


of  green  leaves,  or  in  the  varieties  yellow 
margined  or  purple.  It  is  a  greenhouse  plant, 
and  was  formerly  common  as  a  window  jjlant. 
— The  hooseleeks  are  not  remarkable  for  useful 
({oalitiea.  The  fresh  leaves  of  the  eiitSo  of 
Madeira  (S.  gliitino»um,  Aiton)  are  used  by  the 
fishermen  to  rub  upon  their  nets,  to  preserve 
them.  Malic  aciil  conibineil  with  liiue  exists 
in  S.  teelorum.  Its  juices  are  considered  cool- 
ing, and  its  braised  leaves  are  used  in  domestic 
practice  as  applications  to  burns,  ulcers,  and 
in  Ham  mat  ion,  and  from  them  also  a  simple  and 
cooling  salve  is  prepared. 

HOI^l,  or  Onxm,  a  countrr  of  central  Af- 
rica, bounded  N.  by  the  Salinra,  E.  by  Bor- 
noo,  S.  by  Nufi.  and  W.  by  the  Quorra.  The 
people  are  negroes,  and  the  Foolahs  or  Fella- 
tahs  are  the  ruling  race.  Rarth  found  the  coun- 
try divided  into  10  provinces.  Kano.  in  tho 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  the  principal 
eitv  in  [Joint  of  commerce,  and  hns  abimt  3i>.- 
000  inhabitants;  it  is  in  lat.  12°  u'  19"  N.  and 
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Ion.  8'  40'  E.  KatAgnm.  E.  by  X.  of  Eano,  has 
from  7/KKj  to  8,0<J0  inbabiUnU.  Sackatoo,  in 
the  X.  W.  part  of  the  country,  has  upward  of 
20.000  inhabitants,  and  has  one  of  the  best  sup- 
plied markets  in  central  Africa.  Womo,  15  m. 
X.  £.  of  Sackatoo,  on  the  river  Rima,  is  a  new 
town  fonn<led  in  1831 ;  its  population  is  about 
12,0^Xj.  Zaria,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Zegzeg,  is  in  lat.  10'  59'  X.  and  Ion.  8''  £. ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  highly  cul- 
tivated country,  and  its  population  is  estimated 
at  50,000.  Uoussa  is  well  watered,  being 
traversed  by  the  rivers  Sackatoo,  Mariadi, 
Zirmie,  Bugga,  Zoma,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Xigcr.  It  is  considerably  elevated  above 
the  sea,  and  its  climate  is  consequently  cooler 
and  more  iiealthy  than  that  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  central  Africa.  The  Und  is  well  culti- 
vated, the  principal  crop  being  Indian  corn, 
of  which  two  harvests  are  annually  produced. 
Cotton  is  largely  raised,  and  Kano  is  famous 
throughout  central  Africa  for  its  dyed  cloths. 
Tobacco,  indigo,  rice,  and  various  kinds  of 
grain  and  fruits  are  diligently  cultivated*  At 
Sackatoo  there  are  extensive  manufactures  of 
leather,  iron,  and  cotton  cloths ;  and  an  active 
commerce  is  carried  on  in  all  the  cities  by 
means  of  open  markets,  which  are  frequented 
by  traders  from  the  neighboring  countries 
and  from  remote  parts  of  the  continent.  The 
people  of  Iloussa  are  mostly  Mohammedans. 
They  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, have  a  written  language,  and  have  his- 
torical records  reaching  back  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  They  were  converted  to  Mo- 
hammedanism in  the  16th  century,  and  were 
conquered  by  the  Foolahs  in  1807,  when  Kat- 
sena,  then  their  principal  city,  surrendered 
after  a  desperate  defence  of  seven  years. 

■OIJSSATEi  I.  Irme,  a  French  author,  bom 
at  BruT^es,  near  Laon,  March  28, 1815.  While 
young  he  went  to  Paris,  where  bis  two  novela, 
La  couronne  de  bluets  and  La  peeherette^  ap- 
peared in  1836.  The  friendsliip  of  Jules  Janm 
and  Theophile  Gautier,  and  his  association  in 
work  with  Jules  Sandeau,  aided  to  establish 
him  in  the  literary  world.  From  1844  to  1849 
he  was  e<litor  of  UArtUte,  and  his  HUtoire  ds 
la  peinture  liamande  et  hollandaise  (fol.,  1846) 
was  aided  by  a  subscription  of  50,000  francs 
from  the  government.  This  work  was  receiv- 
ed with  [>opuIar  favor,  although  charged  with 
plagiarism.  At  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was 
thrown  into  political  prominence,  and  was  an 
unsuccet»ful  candidate  for  the  assembly.  Ue 
was  manager  of  the  Th^Atre  Francais  from 
1840  to  1806,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most 
notorious  courtiers  of  the  seoond  empire.  In 
1861  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors  and  the 
managing  editor  of  La  Presse.  His  numerous 
writings  include  poetry,  plays,  essays,  and  poi>- 
ulur  sketches  of  celebratc<l  and  fashionable 
women.  A mong  them  are  A V#  gmrules  dames  (4 
vols.,  1868),  Lrs  Parisiennes  (4  vols.,  1869-70), 
and  Mademoiselle  CleojHitre  (new  ed.,  1874). 
IL  Heu7,  a  French  author,  son  of  the  prece- 


'  ding,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  24,  1848.    He  be- 

'  came  known  in  1867  by  bis  Histcire  d'ApelUs^ 

i  and  his  subsequent  works   inclode  HisUnrs 

(TAleibiade  et   de  la  repuhlique   athenienHS 

depuis  la  mort  de  PerieUshuqu^d  TatenswMnt 

des  trente  tyrans  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1874). 

BOrSTOM.  L  A  central  county  of  Georgia, 
bounded  £.  by  the  Ocmulgee  river,  which  is 
navigable  by  steamboats,  and  drained  by  seve- 
ral of  its  affluents ;  area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  20,406,  of  whom  15,332  were  colored. 
The  sur£tM;e  is  undulating,  and  the  b(h1,  of 
limestone  formation,  is  very  fertile.  The 
Southwestern  railroad  passes  through  the 
county.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
8,536  bushels  of  wheat,  363,895  of  Indian  com, 
40,107  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  3,819  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  834  horses,  2,730  mules 
and  asses,  1,502  milch  cows,  3,890  other  cattle, 
and  10,963  swine;  1  manufactory  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  3  of  carriages,  1  of  cotton 
goods,  1  flour  mill,  and  7  saw  mills.  Capital^ 
Perry.  II.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Texas,  bounded 
E.  by  Xeches  river,  and  W.  by  Trinity  river, 
both  navigable;  area,  1,090  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,147,  of  whom  3,542  were  colored.  It 
has  a  highly  fertile  soil,  and  a  rolling  surface 
diversifi^  in  some  phices  with  hills,  and  well 
timbered  with  oak,  pine,  ash,  hickory,  black 
walnut,  &c.  The  Houston  and  Great  Xorth- 
em  railroad  traverses  it.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  33,163  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  5,779  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  920  balea  of 
cotton.  There  were  297  horses,  2,684  cattle, 
and  3,171  swine.  Capital,  Crockett.  VKL  A 
X.  W.  county  of  Tennessee,  formed  tinoe  tbe 
census  of  1870,  bounded  W.  by  the  TenoMMe 
and  X.  E.  by  Cumberland  river;  area,  about 
350  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  tbe 
soil  fertile.  The  Louisville  and  NaMTiOe  and 
Great  Southem  railroad  passes  througb  the  N. 
part  The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1871 
was  $844,775.  Capital,  Erin.  IT.  A  S.  E. 
county  of  Minnesota,  separated  on  the  E.  from 
Wisconsin  by  the  Mississippi,  bordering  on 
Iowa  on  the  S.,  and  intersected  by  Root  river ; 
area,  about  575  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  14,936. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  mostly  wooded, 
only  about  a  fifth  being  occupied  by  prairiea. 
The  soil,  resting  on  magnesian  limestone,  ia 
very  fertile.  The  Southern  Minnesota  and  the 
Chicago,  DubuQue,  and  Minnesota  railrosda 
intersect  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  623,557  bushels  of  wheat,  249,761  of  In* 
dian  com,  227,688  of  oats,  81,182  of  barley, 
32,065  of  potatoes,  27,560  lbs.  of  hops,  14,286 
of  wool,  229,183  of  butter,  and  14,776  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  2,917  liorses,  3,614  milch 
cows,  4,536  other  cattle,  4,697  sheep,  and  6,805 
swine ;  1  car  factory,  6  flour  mills,  and  2  saw 
mills.    Capital,  Caledonia. 

HOrSTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Harris 
CO.,  Texas,  the  second  city  in  the  state  in  pop* 
nlati<m  and  importance,  situated  at  the  head 
of  tide  water  on  Buffalo  bayou,  45  m.  above  ita 
mouth  in  Galveston  bay,  46  X.  W.  of  Galv< 


V'B,  and  150  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Aastin ;  pop.  in 
li^i.  4.84a :  ID  ISTO,  9,S82,  of  whom  3,691 
were  colored;  in  18T4,  eatimated  bj  the  local 
anthoritiea  at  !U,<K>0.  It  la  baitt  on  the  ttft 
Uok  of  the  bavoD,  which  is  spanned  by  several 
Iridfea.  the  principal  ones  being  of  iron,  and 
cmbracea  an  area  uf  9  sq.  m.  The  citj  ball 
ud  market  hon»e  of  brick,  just  tinished  at  a 
co^  of  *400.00C,  is  272  ft.  long  by  140  ft.  wide, 
ind  has  two  towers,  14  b?  21  ft.  and  114  ft. 
higfa.  It  contains  a  ball,  70  bj  110  ft.,  litted 
iqi  for  iiubiic  entertainments  and  capable  of 
KtdDg  1,300  pi^rponB.  The  masonic  t«tnple  is 
t  handaome  strQctnre  costing  (200,000.  The 
(mcipol  hotel,  the  largest  in  the  state,  Itas 
tccoDimodations  for  600  gnesta.  The  city  is 
li^t«d  with  gaa,  and  it  ca^l;  drained.  The 
ri«ftniction  of  street  railroads  and  grading  of 
JtrMta  are  id  progress.    Houston  is  the  centre 
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of  the  railroad  s^fstem  of  the  state,  nnd  nttracta 
the  trade  of  the  siirronnding  coimtr;,  which 
is  rich  in  grazing  and  Bgricultnrsl  products. 
There  are  six  diverging  lines:  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central;  the  Houston  oud  Great  North- 
ern and  International ;  Houston  Tup  and  Bra- 
zoria; Galveston,  Houston,  and  Henderson; 
New  Orleans  and  Texas;  and  Bnifalo  Bajrou, 
Brazos,  and  Colorado.  The  bnjou  opposite 
the  city  has  a  depth  of  5  ft.,  but  owing  to  bars 
in  Galveston  bay  vessels  drawing  more  than  4 
ft.  cannot  reach  this  point.  Improvements  are 
in  progress  by  the  Unit«d  States  govcrninent 
and  an  incorporated  company,  which  wiiJ  ren- 
der Honston  accesnible  by  vessels  drawing  9  ft. 
I'he  navigation  of  the  bayon  is  mainly  con- 
trolled by  the  Houston  direct  navigation  com- 
pany, which  ho::  a  capital  of  |SO0,000,  and 
owns  6  steamers,  4  tngs,  and  24  barges.     The 


«h'  Ic  number  of  vcwmjJs  rcgnlarly  engaged  in 
1.'..-  trade  of  the  bayou  in  1S73  was  71,  viz.: 
Kramtra.  ]0:  tu?^,r.;  barpcs,  30;  ecbooncrs, 
irr^tly  ,-nipl»voil  in  the  lumber  trade  with  the 
SsMne,  I-cnisiann.  unci  Florida  coasts  25.  An 
Ht.'nMvf  luml'tT  trade  is  also  carried  on  by 
t]a;hi)at->  with  the  i>aTous  emptying  inti>IiiiifHlii ! 
hiyn.j  anil  S;in  Jacinto  rivir  The  principal  ^ 
b3'in<-<i'.  howevi-r.  is  mnnufactnring.  in  which 
noi:«ti>n  i'lirpa^'c^  all  othtr  plnceR  in  the  state. 
Tbr  --hief  otui'lirJiment'i,  besides  the  extensive  t 
BUrhiae  -Jiopsof  the  ruilrootls,  are S  cotton  fac-  I 
•"Kr*.  4  h'-n  and  iira>s  f<>und(Tie.<^  3  car  fiirto-  | 
rii'.  1  planin:;  mills  and  W'hhI  workB,  6  nianti- 
Hit TiTlf"  iif  furniture.  2  of  soap,  1  of  cement  , 
Hpr,  1  <■(  !-  ine  dn-I,  ri  shcel-irim  and  tin  wurljs,  i 
-  farriajri-  ami  wjfon  works,  1  iM-cf-piickiue  ' 
IB'!  i.'-(^- manufacturing  e-Tabllshnient.  and  7 
V:-  k  variSi.    There  are  th 
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companies,  a  ci 
preE.H  ciii]it>nny,  two  national  bunks  wiili  a  cap- 
ital of  $2<i<i.ii(ili.  and  a  state  lank  willi  $-ill(.i,li(i0 
c^npiial.  The  valuation  of  propertv  in  1873 
was  $7,Gr>».n2r>.  The  state  fair  is  held  hrre  nn- 
nuiilly.  The  city  contains  14  public  s.'liools, 
whicii  in  1H72  had  26  teachers  ond  1,228  pu- 
pils, two  jmblic  libraries  with  about  3,iM;0  vol- 
limes,  three  daily  and  six  weekly  newsjiajicrf, 
two  monthlv  periodii-nis,  and  12  churches. — 
Houston  was  settled  in  I8.">r..  and  in  1K)7  was 
teiii)H>rarilv  the  scat  <it' pivi-rnment. 

HUlVrOS,  !(•■,  an  American  Koldier.  Imrn 
near  I.exinirton,  Va..  Miin-b  -2.  17M,  died  at 
llunlersvitk.,  Texiis  July  2.-.,  isr.3.  Ilisfather 
served  in  the  revolutionary  war.  and  liebl  tho 
post  of  inspector  of  brieade  till  his  di-nlli  i 


His 
emigrated  nitli  her 


r  he 


iisbai 


leatb. 


*  and  three  daujrh- 
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ters  to  East  Tennessee,  within  8  m.  of  the  Cher-  |  resentatives  by  W.  R.  Stonshury  of  Ohio  of 
okee  country.  Sum  had  read  a  few  books,  >  having;  attempted  to  obtain  from  government 
among  them  Pope's  transhition  of  the  Iliad,  of  '  a  fraudulent  contract  for  Indian  rations.  Tiiis 
w^hicli  he  could  repeat  nearly  the  whole  from  |  led  to  a  personal  rencontre  between  Ifooston 
memory.  He  desired  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Stansbury,  who  was  severely  beaten.  For 
but  wast  refused  by  his  schoolmaster,  upon  '  this  Houston  was  arrested,  and  publicly  cen- 
which  he  left  tlie  school,  and  entered  a  store  |  sured  by  the  speaker  of  the  house.  He  was 
as  clerk.  This  occupation  he  bad  no  relish  for,  |  also  tried  for  assault,  and  fined  $oOO ;  but  the 
and  absconding,  he  crossed  the  Tennessee  river,  '■  sentence  of  the  court  was  not  enforced,  and 
and  lived  with  the  Indians  about  three  years.  !  the  lino  was  afterward  remitted  by  President 
Though  under  18  years  of  age,  he  was  six  feet  ;  Jackson.  A  committee  of  which  Mr.  Stans- 
hi;j:h  and  an  active  hunter,  and  stood  high  in  j  bury  was  chairman  was  appointed  to  invest!- 
the  esteem  of  his  savage  associates.  Oolooteka,  'gate  the  charge  of  fraud,  but  reported  that 
one  of  their  chiefs,  adopted  him  as  his  son.  In  it  was  not  sustained.  Houston  returned  to 
181 1  he  returned  to  his  family,  aud  opened  a  his  wigwam,  and  in  December,  1832,  went  to 
school.     In  181:},  during  the  war  with  (rrent  ;  Texas,  where  a  revolutionary  movement  was 


Britain,  ho  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  was 

J  promoted  to  be  an  onsi;;n,  and  fought   under 
ackson  against  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of 


organizing  against  the  Mexican  government. 
In  tiie  constitutional  convention,  which  met 
April  1,  1833,  Houston  exercised  a  controlling 


the  great  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa,  March  24,  inriuence.  AVhen  the  war  with  Mexico  l>egan 
1814,  wliere  he  was  severely  wounded.  After  j  he  was  chosen  general  of  the  military  district 
the  ratitication  of  peace  in  1815  ho  was  pro-  east  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  October,  1835,  mus- 
moted  to  be  a  lieutenant,  and  was  stationed  i  tered  his  forces  and  led  them  to  the  camp  of 
near  Kuoxville,  Tenn.,  and  at\;erward  at  New  |  Gen.  Austin,  who  was  besieging  Bexar.  Ho 
Orleans.  In  November,  1817,  ho  was  appoint-  !  was  soon  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the 
ed  a  subordinate  Indian  agent  to  carry  out  the  '  Texan  army.  After  the  declaration  of  Texan 
treaty  with  the  Cherokees  which  had  just  been  '  independence,  he  resigned  his  command,  and 
ratified.  In  the  following  winter  he  conducted  was  immediately  reelected  commander-in-chief 
a  delegation  of  Indians  to  Washington.  Com-  of  the  army  of  the  new  repnblic.  On  March 
plaints  were  made  against  him  to  the  govern-  10, 1830,  he  went  to  the  camp  of  Gonzidez  and 
ment  on  account  of  his  exertions  to  prevent  ]  took  command  of  the  army  of  374  men,  ill  or- 
the  unlawful  importation  of  African  negroes  '  ganized,  poorly  armed,  and  without  supplies, 
through  Florida,  then  a  Spanish  province.  The  fort  of  the  Alamo  had  just  been  taken  by 
He  was  acquitted  of  all  blame  by  the  gov-    the  Mexicans,  and  its  garrison  of  about  170  put 


emment;  but  oonoeiving  himself  to  be  ill 
treated,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army,  March  1,  1818,  settled  in  Nashville, 
and  began  to  study  law.  In  six  mrmths  ho 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in 
liebanon,  80  m.  E.  of  Xashrille.  He  was  soon 
appointed  adjutant  general  of  the  state,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel ;  and  in  1819  he  was  elected 
district  attorney  of  the  Davidson  district,  and 
t<H>k  up  his  residence  in  Nashville.  In  1821 
he  was  elected  major  general  of  militia,  and  in 


to  death.  On  March  12  infonnation  reached 
the  camp  of  this  massacre,  accompanied  by 
the  statement  that  the  president  of  Mexico, 
Santa  Anna,  was  close  at  hand  with  an  army 
of  5,000  men.  The  wildest  panic  seized  the 
Texan  camp.  Houston  promptly  restored  or- 
der, and  fell  back  to  tlie  Colorado,  receiving 
from  time  to  time  small  reinforcements,  till  at 
length  the  entire  number  of  his  force  was  650 
men.  lie  had  no  artillery,  and  Col.  Fannin, 
who  was  stationed  at  Goliad  with  500  men 


1823  a  representative  in  congress.  He  was  re- '  well  armed  and  supplied  with  artillery,  was 
el»*cte<l  in  1825  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  ordered  to  join  him;  but  he  was  intercepted 
an<l  in  August,  1827,  was  chosen  governor  of  '  by  a  vastly  superior  force,  and  after  a  desperate 
Tenui-^^i-e.  In  January,  182'J,  ho  was  mar-  '  defence  capitulated,  March  20,  and  with  his 
ried,  and  in  April,  for  reasons  unknown  to  the  command  of  357  was  massacred  in  cold  blood, 
public,  separated  from  his  wife,  resi;rned  his  March  27.  Snnta  Anna  advanced  to  Ilarris- 
oHi«-e,  went  to  the  we>t  of  Arkansas,  to  which  burg,  the  capital,  which  he  laid  in  ashes,  and 
his  toriner  friends  the  Cherokees  had  removed,  marched  upon  the  town  called  New  Washington, 
and  preM-nted  himself  beture  Oolooteka,  who  |  Hereupon  the  San  Jacinto  he  was  encountered 
liad  now  become  the  principal  chief  of  the  |  by  Houston,  who  hjid  at  length  received  two 
tribe.  He  was  kindly  received,  and  by  an  six-pounders  from  Cincinnati.  His  force  had 
otticial  act  of  the  ruling  cliiefs,  Oct.  21,  i82t»,  been  increased  till  it  numbered  783  men,  all 
was  forniidly  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  volunteers,  most  of  whom  had  never  seen  a 
priviU-yres  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  In  1S32  battle  ;  but,  led  in  a  general  charge  by  Houston, 
tie  Went  to  W.'ishintrton  to  remonstrate  atrainst  with  shouts  of  *'  Kemember  the  Alamo  I  *'  "  Re- 
the  frauds  and  outrages  ])ractised  upon  the  '  member  (Joliad  I  "  they  utterly  routed  (April  21) 
Indians.  This  resulti'<l  in  the  removal  of  live  the  Mexican  force  of  KliiM)  regulars,  of  whom 
government  agents  from  office,  an<l  lie  be-  IJ30  were  killed  and  nearly  all  the  remainder 
came  involve<l  in  a  series  of  personal  and  legal  captured.  The  Texans  had  only  8  killed  and  25 
conte?*ts  with  the  removtnl  agents  and  their  woundeil.  Thene.\t  day  Santa  Anna,  disguised 
friends.     He  was  accused  in  tlie  house  of  rep-  .  as  a  common  soldier,  was  captured  and  brought 
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hef»>re  Uunston,  who  rebuked  him  for  the  cruel  '  asterie9,  and  in  watcliing  over  the  revenues 
and  (lerfidiouf*  massacres  of  Goliad  and  tiie  i  that  accrued  to  the  king  on  the  death  of  the 
Abunn,  hut  protected  him  from  the  wrath  of  |  superiors.  Wis  Imtovy^  Annals  Reritm  AngU- 
the  Texans.  A  treaty  made  with  the  captive  .  (rart/m,  is  a  continuation  of  t]ie  ecclesiastical  his- 
pnf*i<li'nt  secured  tlie  independence  of  Texas.  ;  toryof  Bede,  beginning  where  he  left  off  (731), 
tl'ta«ton,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  in  '  and  extending  to  1202,  the  third  year  of  tlio 
tiitanklf,  was  relievwl  from  the  command  of  reign  of  King  John.  Its  accuracy  is  attested  by 
the  &nii>-.nn<I  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  where  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Selden,  Leland,  and  Nicolson. 
hf  arrived  almost  in  a  dying  condition.  In  It  was  published  in  Savile's  Seriptoren  post 
Julr.  however,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Xa-  |  lierlam  (London,  1596),  and  translated  by  H. 
ci-pUhtrs  In  the  following  Sifptember  he  T.  Riley  for  Hoinrs  **  Antiqnarian  Library." 
w>  elcrttsi  president  of  Texas,  and  was  in-  HOVEY,  AKah,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
aiLnirati«d  0<t.  22,  1836.  He  appt)inted  his  ;  in  Thetford,  Vt.,  March  6,  1820.  "He  gradu- 
|-»linral  rivals  to  important  offices,  liberated  :  at^d  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1844.    Having 


>aQta  Anna,  and  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Uniiod  States  government  for  the  an- 
Dt  \ati(»n  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  His  ])resl- 
dvctial  term  expired  Dec.  12,  1838;  and  as 
tit  ctrr^titution  made  him  ineligible  for  the 
Dcxt  term,  he  was  succeeded  bv  Mirabeau  B. 
Limar.    During  the  three  years  of  the  next 


taught  in  the  academy  at  New  lA)ndon  one 
year,  he  studied  theology  at  Newton,  Mass., 
completing  the  course  in  1848.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  New  Gloucester,  Me., 
for  one  year,  and  in  1860  returned  to  Newton 
theological  institution,  and  taught  in  the  de- 
partment of  Biblical  literature  till  1853.     Ho 


|•^s<l^■nti:d  term  Texas  became  involved  in  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 
Wan  with  the-  Indian  tribes  on  her  borders,  |  1853  and  of  theology  and  Christian  ethics  in 
i3<ii'<i!itn»us  expe<llrions  against  the  Mexican  1855,  which  latter  post  he  still  retains  0874). 
t.m't('riv*,  antiindebt  to  an  enormous  amount.  !  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  I),  from  Brown 
T:,eixiK.nditures  for  the  year  1841  amounted  to    university  in  1856.    He  has  published  a  transla- 


|l.I7»).2ss,  and  the  receii>ts  to  only  $442,6f>4. 
Houston,  who  had  meantime  been  twice  elected 
t«in'n-:rvvi,  was  reelected  president  in  Septem- 


tion  of  Perthes's  **  Life  of  (Uirvsostom,"  jointly 
with  the  Rev.  I).  B.  Ford  (Boston,  1854);  **  Life 
and  Times  of  Backus''  (1858);  *»The  State  of 


J-^r.  It41.  by  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  1  the  Impenitent  Dead"  (1859);  **The  Miracles 
»'*to*.  After  a  stormy  administration,  l¥^set  of  (^hrist  as  Attested  by  the  Evangelists" 
at  the  outset  with  difficulties  of  the  gravest  !  (1^63);  **The  Scriptural  Law  of  Divorce" 
ffiuractrr,  which  were  met  with  firmnc^ss  and    (I860) ;  and  "  Roligiim  and  the  State"  (1874). 


f'urrftiie  with  great  judgment  and  ability,  he 
nrin-d  from  his  second  ])residential  term  in  De 


HOWARD,  the  name  of  eight  counties  in  the 
United  States.     I.  A  central  county  of  Mary- 


n:j.l^r.  1>*44.     He  ha<l  paid  otf  a  large  amount  .  land,  bounde<l  N.  E.  by  the  Patapsco  river, 
t'f  tho  narional  debt,  had  kept  the  exi)en<li-  ■  and  S.  W.  by  the  Patuxent;  area,  225  sq.  m. ; 

f  :r.«  f:ir  within  the  revenues,  restored  peace  pop.  in   1870,   14,150,  of  whom  3,474   were 

::  :  rr.di-  uitli  Mt-xico,  mn<le  troatics  with  all  colored.      It  has  an  uneven  surface,  ri>ing  in 

:■.    ?i.MiI.."  Indian  triU'S,  and  l:i>tly  ha<l  ncgo-  some  places  into  hills.     The  valleys  are  gen- 

•ij%.-'l  ".".HTL'-^fnlly  the  great  moasii roof  annexa-  erally  tVrtilo.     The  Baltimore  and  Oliio  r«il- 

:;  n  !i'  tI.o  United  States,  though  its  tinal  con-  road  and  the  Washington  hrancli  pass  throuLdi 

r.-..ri:,iti.u  tlid  not  take  place  till  after  the  ex-  it.     The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  I'JS,- 

j  -iTi-ri  «if  his  ronstitutiimal  term  of  office,  370  husluls  of  wheat,  415,71  ♦.»  of  Indian  corn, 

w  .  n  !  -  wa<  once  more  ineligible.     Texas  be-  204,s77  of  oats,   i>7,l»2l»  of  iMitatoes,   18l>,'.»ho 

'..•  .  ..Ti-  of  tlie  United  States  in  1845,  and  lbs.  of  tohacc(>,   1hi»,640  of  butter,  and  7,445 

>.".  l!.':*t'»n  and  Thomas  J.  Rusk  were  the  t(»ns  of  hay.     There  were  2,i»58  horses,  3,1(»0 

i--"  •*  r.aTor«i  >he  Sent  to  Washington.     Ibnis-  milrh  cows,  3.or)<>  other  cattle,  2,510  sheep, 

?■  r.  w:'.-  rvelerted  at  the  end  of  his  tenn  in  and  8.441  swine;  3  cotton  mills.  1  woollen  mill, 

:*■":■..  vr.A  remained  in  the  senate  till  March  4,  an<l  5  tlour  mills.    Capital,  Ellictat  Uity.    II.  A 

i *'■.*.     A"  14  senator,  he  was  the  zealous  ad-  S.  W.  county  of   Arkansas,  formed    in   1S73 

■r  i^.-^Tice  and  humanity  to  the  Indians.  fn»m  portions  of  Hempstead,  Pike,  Polk,  and 

:■-  }  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  in  a  Sevier  cos.     It  is  well  watered  by  affluents  (jf 

M  «rih  3,  1854.  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  Little  river  an<l  of  the  Little  Missouri.     The 

"Know-Nothing"  (►r  American  party,  surface  is  irrejrular,  consistini:  <»f  hills  valleys, 

•*  ii-  vi»ted  airainst  the  Leconipt<m  con-  an<l  river  bottom.**.     The  valleys  and  bottoms 

:.  of  Kansas.     On  Aug.  1,  1S51»,  he  was  pnKluce  corn  and  cottcm :  the  hills  are  better 

r   .  t-il  j.'V,'rn«'r  of  Texas.     He  opposed  sece*^-  adapted  to  the  smaller  grains  ami  fruit.     Tim- 

*   tj  ill  l**'!!.  and  hmg  resi.sted  the  clamor  tor  ber  i.s  abundant,  and  lead,  silver,  and  marl  are 

-L^iTTi  '^■-Mon  of  the  Texjus  legislature;  and  fouml.     Capital,  Centre  Point.     III.  A  central 

ii'  Mn^iily  re-iime«l  his  office  in  preferenee  to  cininty  of  Indiana,  traversed  by  Wildcat  creek, 

Ucru:  'Ij.  oath  require<l  by  the  <-onvention.  an  atlluent  of  the  Wabash;  area,  27J>  s»|.  n). ; 
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<;:T. 
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•v  : 
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• 
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J  <  1 

pop.  ill   1H70,  15,S47.      It   has  a  level  surface 
and   nn  excellent  soil.     The  Pittshnru'h,  Cin- 


UII3i,  S«crr  de,  an  Kngli>h  chronicler, 
Vjti  in  Y'-rkshire  a!>out  the  mid<lle  of  the  PJth 
*>^\  T}.     Hf  was  attached   to   the   <oiirt  of     ciimati,   and  St.    Louis,  an<l  the  Indianapolis 
Krnn  IL.  and  wa-*  employed  in  vi>iting  mi»n-     Peru,  and  Chicago  railroad^  intersect  at  the 
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oonntj  seat.  The  chief  productioDS  in  1870 
were  287,875  bushels  of  wheat,  356,401  of  In- 
dian corn,  34,031  of  oats,  37,668  of  potatoes, 
46,429  lbs.  of  wool,  121,777  of  butter,  and 
4,250  tons  of  hay.  There  were  3,803  horses, 
2,687  milch  cows,  4,424  other  cattle,  14,393 
sheep,  and  14,656  swine;  5  flour  mills,  8  pla- 
ning mills,  36  saw  mills,  and  3  woollen  facto- 
ries. Capital,  Kokomo.  IV.  A  N.  E.  county 
of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Minnesota,  and  watered 
by  the  Wapsipinicon,  Turkey,  and  Upper  Iowa 
rivers;  area,  about  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,282.  It  is  well  timbered,  and  has  tracts  of 
prairie.  The  Iowa  and  Minnesota  division  of 
the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad  crosses  the 
N.  E.  comer.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  321«514  bushels  of  wheat,  120,234  of 
Indian  com,  263,258  of  oats,  30,713  of  pota- 
toes, 408,351  lbs.  of  butter,  and  14,880  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  2,175  horses,  2,734  milch 
cows,  8,922  other  cattle,  1,648  sheep,  and 
2,640  swine.  Capital,  New  Oregon.  ¥•  A 
central  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  S.  and  W. 
by  the  Missouri  river,  and  drained  by  some  of 
its  small  tributaries ;  area,  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  17,233,  of  whom  5,193  were  colored.  It 
abounds  in  anthracite  coal,  and  has  quarries 
of  limestone  and  sandstone.  Tlie  surface  is 
roiling,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  400,410  bushels  of  wheat, 
917,335  of  Indian  corn,  152,490  of  oats,  42,422 
of  potatoes,  788,132  lbs.  of  tobacco,  66,554  of 
wool,  126,216  of  butter,  and  3,856  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  5,799  horses,  2,425  mules  and  asses, 
4,103  milch  cows,  7,326  other  cattle,  19,156 
sheep,  and  35,094  swine ;  2  manufactories  of 
carriages,  4  of  saddlery  and  harness,  and  4 
flour  mills.  Capital,  Fayetto.  VI.  A  S.  E. 
county  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, and  drained  by  Suicide  creek  and  otiier 
branches  of  the  Arkansas,  and  by  Fall  river ; 
area,  1,271  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,'  2,704.  The 
surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  4,766  bushels 
of  wheat,  26,795  of  Indian  corn,  2,710  of  oats, 
2,304  of  potatoes,  and  150  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  243  horses,  502  milch  cows,  1,348  other 
cattle,  592  sheep,  and  435  swine.  Capital,  Elk 
Falls.  VII.  An  E.  central  county  of  Nebraska, 
intersected  by  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte  river 
and  its  branches;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  not  in- 
cluded in  the  census  of  1870.  VIII.  A  X.  W. 
county  of  Dakota,  bordering  on  Montana,  re- 
cently formed  and  not  included  in  the  census 
of  1 870 ;  area,  about  3,500  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Missouri,  intersected  by  the  Little 
Missouri,  and  watered  bv  other  streams. 

HOWARD,  Chartos,  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, an  Eni^Iish  admiral,  born  in  1536,  died 
Dec.  14,  1624.  His  father,  William,  son  of 
Tliomas,  sec(md  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  lord  high 
admiral  of  England  and  lord  privy  seal.  The 
son  was  sent  to  France  in  1559  to  congratulate 
Francis  II.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
served  with  credit  on  lan<l  and  sea  for  manv 
years.    In  15S5  he  was  appointed  lord  high  ad- 


miral, and  in  1588  succeeded  in  averting  from 
the  English  coasts  the  attack  of  the  Spaimh  ar- 
mada. In  1596  he  participated  with  the  earl 
of  Essex  in  the  capture  of  Cadiz  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  shipping  there,  for 
which  service  he  was  created  earl  of  Notting- 
ham. The  appointment  of  Essex  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  to  be  hereditary  earl  marshal, 
with  precedence  over  the  lord  high  admiral, 
induced  Lord  Howard  to  resign  the  latter 
oflice ;  but  he  subsequently  resumed  it,  and  in 
1599,  during  the  alarm  at  the  prospect  of 
another  Spanish  invasion,  and  of  an  insurrec- 
tion under  Essex  in  Ireland,  was  appointed 
by  the  queen  lieutenant  general  of  ^gland. 
lie  commanded  tlie  party  which  captured  Essex 
in  London,  and  retained  his  office  under  James 
I.  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when  he 
resigned  it  in  favor  of  Buckingham,  receiving 
in  compensation  a  pension  of  £1,000,  and  tho 
acquittal  of  a  debt  of  £1,800  due  the  crown. 

HOWARD,  Heary,  earl  of  Surrey.   See  Scrret. 

HOWARD,  J*hB,  an  English  philanthropist, 
born  in  Entield,  Sept.  2, 1726,  died  in  Kherson, 
Russia,  Jan.  20,  1790.  At  16  years  of  age  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  London;  but 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  soon  after,  he 
purchased  his  indentures  and  travelled  on  the 
continent.  Returning  to  England,  he  occupied 
himself  with  medical  and  scientific  studies  at 
Stoke  Newington.    About  the  age  of  25  he  ex- 

Eerienced  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  and  upon 
is  recovery  testified  his  gratitude  to  his  land- 
lady, who  had  nursed  him,  and  who  was  27 
years  his  senior,  by  marrying  her.  She  died 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  Howard  in  1756 
embarked  for  Lisbon,  with  a  view  of  doing 
something  to  alleviate  the  calamity  of  the 
great  earthquake.  On  the  voyage  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  French  privateer  and  car- 
ried into  Brest,  where  he  witnessed  the  inhu- 
man treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Having 
procured  the  exchange  of  himself  and  hb 
fellow  captives,  he  returned  to  England,  mar- 
ried a  second  time  in  1758,  and  settled  upon 
an  estate  at  Cardington,  Bedfordshire,  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  Ilis  career 
of  active  philanthropy  may  be  said  to  date 
from  this  time.  He  built  schools  and  model 
cottages  for  the  peasantry,  the  latter  the  first 
erected  in  England  for  their  benefit ;  and  Car- 
dington,  formerly  a  wretched  and  filthy  village, 
now  attracted  attention  by  its  neatness  and 
the  healthful  and  thrifty  appearance  of  its  in- 
habitants. In  1765  his  second  wife  died,  and 
for  several  years  he  was  employ e<l  in  his  stu- 
dies and  reformatory  plans,  and  in  travelling 
on  the  continent.  He  was  named  for  the  office 
of  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  in  his  absent,  and 
upon  his  return  in  1773  acceptetl,  and  visited 
in  his  official  capacity  the  Be<lford  jail,  in 
which  John  Bunyan  wrote  his  **  Pilgrim^s 
Progress.'*  The  wretched  condition  of  the 
prisoners  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him ; 
and  the  confinement  of  many  innocent  persons 
for  months  and  sometimes  for  years,  from  in- 
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abiiitT  to  pay  their  fees  of  jail  idelivery,  so 
^iKx-ki-d  him  that  he  proposed  to  the  magis- 
trates to  par  regular  salaries  to  the  Jailers,  in 
p»lice  of  the  fees  collected  from  the  prisoners. 
Ti.e  magistrates,  unprepared  for  such  an  inno- 
Tatioo^  ask^d  fur  a  precedent,  and,  in  his  fruit- 
less exertions  to  find  one,  Howard  visited  every 
town  in  England  containing  a  prison.    He  col- 
Ircttd  a  mass  of  information  respecting  prison 
ahofies,  which  he  communicated  in  a  report  to 
tbe  honM;  of  commons,  who  gave  him  a  vote 
uf  thanks,  and  in  1774  passed  bills  *'for  the  re- 
lief of  acquitted  prisoners  in  the  matter  of 
fees"  and  **  for  preserving  the  health  of  pris- 
.  oners."    At  his  own  expense  he  caused  copies 
of  tlie  new  laws  to  be  sent  to  every  jailer  in  the 
kiogdom.    The  prominence  thus  given  to  his 
name  secured  his  election  from  Bedford  to  the 
lioose  of  commons ;  but  his  sympathy  with  the 
American  revolution  aroused  the  ministry  to 
uppose  him,  and  a  parliamentary  scrutiny  un- 
seated him.    He  never  afterward  [)articipated 
io  political  life,  but  gave  his  whole  time  to  the 
nbdanthrupic  plans  in  which  he  had  embarked, 
lie  reexamined  the  [>rincipal  penal  cstablish- 
menta  of  England,  and  visited  those  of  France, 
dennany,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  then  made  a 
Dew  tour  through  England,  examiningthe  opera- 
tion of  tlic  new  jail  act,  and  relieving  much  dis- 
tress among  poor  debtors,  and  revisited  a  large 
portion  of  the  continent.     The  result  of  these 
Pwearches  npi)eared  in  his  "  State  of  the  Prisons 
in  Enirland  and  Wales,  with  Preliminary  Ob- 
^•rraiiMDH  and  an  Account  of  some  Foreign 
Prions"  (4t<),  1777).      One  of  the  first  fruits 
of  this  publication   was  the  determination  of 
the  ministry  to  make  a  trial  of  the  discipline 
•  f  hapl  lalM.r  in  one  of  the  large  prisons.     But 
L*  r:<>  bwildin;:  was  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
il'wunl  undertook   in   1778  another   tour   to 
r\\-i^t  [»lans  an<l  information,  in  the  course  of 
v'!«h  !i«*  visited  the  Low  Countries,  (iennnny, 
I:..!y.  and   France,   and  travelled   upward  of 
4.»''-»  i?iiK-s.     In  the  succeeding  year  he  made 
LD":^  i-r  Mirvey  of  Enjrlish  prisons,  and  in  17^^0 
f  .'Ij-hwl  an  appendix  to  his  work.     A  bill, 
c-jft*^!  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  and   Mr. 
TA*  II.  was  now  passe<l  for  building  two  peni- 
t'Titiarit-s  on  the  hard  labor  svstem,  of  which 
H"^ard   was  appointed  the    first  supervisor. 
To  »--!  aj-e  controversy  as  to  the  site  of  the 
1  ::!«Ilri;rs  he  roitrned  bis  ot!ice,  and  between 
iT**!   and    17*^i   travelled    through    Denmark, 
>Wflin,  Russia.  Poland,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
I'jMi^bin;:  in  17<H  a  .«iooond' ajjpendix  and  a 
ii»w  iilition   of  Iiis  work.      His  labors  for  a 
p^ntM]  of  more  than  ten  years  had  left  him 
^itfi  i'jn«:iired   pecuniary  resources  and  >bat- 
tT.-ed  lit-altli :   but  he  embarked  upon  a  second 
*ino'«  "f  philanthropic  researches  with  a  zeal 
Mrj'i-.-i-^'n;^  his  f»hy>ical  powers,   volunteering 
'*>  J  n.H'urf  fur  the  British  government  infornm- 
ti  -n  r^.  !atinrr  to  quarantine  establishments.    The 
Frrn<  h  ;r»»vi-mment  was  incensed  against  him 
f'7  :.:r.  in.'  pnblishe<l  in  \7>^^  a  translation  of  a 
Ki;rv«iv^i  Frem.h  account  of  the  iuteriur  of 


the  Bastile,  and  refused  him  a  passport.  He 
therefore  travelled  through  the  country  in  vari- 
ous disguises,  and,  after  a  series  of  romantic 
adventures  and  several  narrow  escapes  from 
the  police,  who  were  constantly  on  his  track, 
succeeded  in  visiting  the  new  lazaretto  at 
Marseilles.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Malta, 
Zante,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople,  fearlessly 
exposing  his  person  in  infected  places.  That 
he  might  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject 
of  pest  houses,  he  went  to  Smyrna,  sought  out 
a  foul  ship,  and  sailed  in  her  for  Venice. 
After  a  voyage  of  60  days,  during  which  he 
assisted  the  crew  in  beating  oflf  nn  attack  of 
pirates,  he  arrived  at  his  destination  and  was 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  confinement  in  the 
Venetian  lazaretto,  under  which  his  health 
suftercd  severely.  He  returned  to  England  in 
February,  1787^  after  an  absence  of  IC  months, 
and  published  his  second  great  work,  "An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  of  Europe, 
with  various  Papers  relating  to  the  Plague, 
together  with  further  Observations  on  some 
Foreign  Prisons  and  Hospitals,  and  additional 
Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  those  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland''  (4to,  1780),  in  the  preface 
to  which  he  announced  his  intention  to  pursue 
his  inquiries  in  the  same  direction,  observing 
that  his  conduct  was  not  from  rashness  or  en- 
thusiasm, but  a  serious  conviction  of  duty.  In 
the  summer  of  1789  he  started  on  his  last  con- 
tinental tour,  meaning  to  pass  through  Russia 
to  the  East,  but  was  cut  oft'  by  camp  fever 
which  he  contracted  from  a  patient  at  Kher- 
son, on  the  Black  sea.  He  expended  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  fortune  in  various  benefactions. 
In  his  private  relations  he  was  pure-minded, 
pious,  and  upright — See  IIe]>worth  Dixon's 
"Howard  an<l  the  Prison  World  of  Europe" 
(2d  ed.,  Lfnd()n.  18r;(»);  also  the  nunuurs  by 
I)r.  Aikin.  J.  B.  Brown,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Field, 
and  T.  Tavlor.  A  marble  statue  of  him  was 
erected  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  London. 

IIOWIRD,  John  Eigfr,  an  American  revolu- 
tionary soldier,  b<»rn  in  Baltimore  co.,  Md., 
June  4,  17r,2,  died  Oct.  12,  1H27.  In  177r>  he 
commanded  a  c<tmpany  in  the  fiying  camp  un- 
der (kn.  Mercer,  which  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  AVhite  Plains.  Upon  the  disbonding  of 
his  corps  in  1770,  he  was  commissicme*!  major 
in  the  4th  Maryland  regiment  of  the  line,  with 
w  hich  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  (ieiman- 
town  and  Monmouth.  In  17H(»,  as  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  5th  Maryland  npiment,  be 
fought  at  Camden  under  (Jatcs  (Aug.  1(»),  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  joined  the  army 
undiT  (ireene.  In  the  battle  (»fCowpens.  Jan. 
17,  17J<1,  he  displayed  great  gallantry,  and  the 
bayonet  charge  of  the  Maryland  tro(»ps  under 
his  command  secured  victnrv  to  the  Ameri- 
cans.  At  one  ]>eriod  of  the  <lay  he  bebl  in  bis 
hands  the  swords  of  seven  oflicers  of  the  71  >t 
British  regiment  who  lia<l  snrrendend  tn  liim. 
Tbi«*  was  sai<l  to  have  been  the  first  occa-^ion 
in  the  war  on  which  the  bavonet  wasetfoctive- 
ly  used  by  the  American  troops.     For  his  ser- 
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yices  in  this  battle  Col.  Howard  received  from 
ooDgreiw  a  silver  medal.  He  fought  at  Guil- 
ford Court  Houde  (March  15),  materially  aiding 
Greene  in  etfecting  his  retreat,  and  again  at 
Hobkirk's  Hill  (April  25).  After  the  latter 
battle  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  2d 
Maryland  regiment.  At  Eutaw  Springs  (Sept. 
8)  his  troops  were  so  cut  up  that  the  com- 
mand was  reduced  to  Col.  Howard,  a  single 
conmiissi(med  officer,  and  30  men.  With  this 
small  force  he  was  returning  to  the  charge 
when  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was 
governor  of  Maryland  from  1789  to  1792,  Uni- 
ted States  senator  from  1796  to  1803,  and  in 
1798  was  selected  by  Washington,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  war  with  France,  for  one  of  his  briga- 
dier generals.  During  the  panic  in  Baltimore 
subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Washington  by 
the  British  troops  in  1814,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  earnest  opponents  of  the  capitulation. 

HOWARD,  OUfer  OtiSy  an  American  soldier, 
bom  at  Leeds,  Maine,  Nov.  8, 1830.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  college  in  1850,  and  at  West 
Point  in  1854,  and  became  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics there  in  1857.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  first  lieutenant  June  4, 1861,  to  take 
command  of  a  regiment  of  Maine  volunteers. 
At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  commanded  a  bri- 
tm<lo,  and  was  made  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers, Sept.  3.  Ho  was  assigned  to  a  brigade 
in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks,  June  1,  1862,  lost  his  right  arm. 
After  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  took  command 
of  a  division  of  the  2d  corps,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville  he  commanded  the  11th 
corps.  At  Gettysburg,  after  the  death  of  Rey- 
nolds, he  commanded  during  the  first  day  of 
the  battle.  He  afterward  received  a  commis- 
sion as  miyor  general  of  volunteers,  dating  from 
Nov.  29,  1862.  Ho  was  engaged  at  Lookout 
Valley,  Oct.  29,  1863,  at  Chattanooga,  Nov. 
23-25,  and  in  the  operations  for  the  relief  of 
Knoxville  in  December.  On  July  27, 1864,  he 
took  command  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee. 
He  was  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Georgia 
campaign  ending  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta, 
and  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Sherman's 
army  in  its  march  to  the  sea  and  through  the 
Carolinas.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army,  his  commission  to 
date  from  Dec.  21, 1864 ;  and  brevet  migor  gen- 
eral March  13, 1865.  On  May  12, 1865,  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  of  the  freedmen's  bu- 
reau, and  held  that  office  until  the  closing  of 
the  bureau  by  law,  June  30,  1872.  He  was 
made  a  trustee  of  Howard  university  March 
19,  1807,  president  of  that  institution  April  6, 
1869,  and  resigned  in  1873.  He  was  appoint- 
ed special  commissioner  to  the  Indians  March 
6,  1872,  and  spent  eight  months  on  that  duty 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  In  March,  1874, 
he  was  tried  by  court  martial  on  cliarges  of 
I>ecnniary  dishonesty  in  the  management  of  the 
freedmen's  bureau,  and  was  acquitted. 

HOWARD,  TlMWHS  third  duke  of  Norfolk, 
an  English  statesman,  bom  about  1473,  died 


July  18,  1554.  In  1518  he  became  high  admi- 
ral of  England,  and  in  the  same  year  aided  his 
father  in  gaining  the  battle  of  Flodden  field, 
for  which  he  was  created  earl  of  Surrey,  lie 
after wanl  quelled  an  insurrection  in  Ireland 
under  O^Neal,  and  one  incited  by  the  Catho- 
lics in  the  north  of  England.  Though  a  stanch 
Catholic,  he  succeeded  by  his  prudent  condoct 
in  disarming  for  a  long  time  the  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  however  c<mi- 
demned  to  death  his  son,  the  accomplished  earl 
of  Surrey.  Tlie  duke  himself  was  finally  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded  for  treason ;  but  the 
king  dying  before  his  execution,  a  respite  was 
granted  him,  and  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in 
the  tower  throughout  the  reign'of  Edward  VI. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1558  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  rank  and  property. 

HOWARD,  ThMMS,  earl  of   Arundel.      See 
AnrxDEL. 

HOWARD  UNnrERSITT,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  Washington,  D.  C,  organized  by  a  special 
act  of  congress  in  1867,  and  named  from  Gren. 
O.  O.  Howard,  one  of  its  founders.  It  waa  de- 
signed to  afford  advanced  instruction  especial- 
ly to  colored  students,  but  in  the  admissioDfr 
no  distinction  is  made  as  to  color  or  sex,  and 
amon<;  its  instructors  and  students  are  white 
and  colored  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  uni- 
versity grounds  are  near  the « head  of  Seventh 
street,  where  are  grouped  nine  buildings,  the 
chief  of  which  is  four  stories  high  and  contains 
rooms  for  lectures  and  recitations,  a  chapel, 
library,  philosophical  apparatus,  museum,  and 
offices.  Miner  hall  is  three  stories  hicch,  with 
rooms  for  100  young  women,  while  Clark  hall 
has  accommodations  for  200  male  students. 
The  general  management  of  the  insUtotion  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  21  trustees.  The  univer- 
sity comprises  a  normal  department  with  a 
two  years'  course  of  study,  including  also,  for 
younger  students,  the  model  school  and  the 
Miner  school ;  the  preparatory,  with  a  course 
of  three  years;  the  collegiate,  four  jears;  the 
theological,  two  years;  the  law,  two  years; 
the  medical,  three  years;  and  the  military, 
commercial,  and  musical  departments.  An  ex- 
amination is  required  for  admission  to  the  col- 
legiate department,  and  upon  the  completion 
of  the  course  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  coi^erred. 
Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  the  law 
department  the  most  complete  facilities  for  im- 
parting a  thorough  legal  education.  From 
this  school  have  graduated  49  young  men  and 
one  young  woman.  The  whole  number  of  in- 
structors connected  with  the  nniversitj  is  28, 
including  4  in  the  collegiate,  5  in  the  theologi- 
cal, 3  in  the  law,  and  9  in  the  medical  dcp^t- 
ment.  The  number  of  students  in  1S72~*3  was 
2:^8  in  the  'normal,  100  in  the  preparatory,  S5 
in  the  collegiate,  26  in  the  theologic-al,  67  in  the 
law,  45  in  the  medical,  84  in  the  commercial, 
and  21  in  the  musical  department ;  total,  after 
deducting  repetitions,  567.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  students  are  colored.  Indigent  stndeota 
may  be  relieved  from  paying  the  tuition  fee. 
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Tb«  university  possesses  a  library  of  7,600  vol- 
uiTH^N  a  niioeralogical  cabinet,  a  museum  of  cu- 
riu»itiea«  and  a  picture  gallery.  Although  the 
pAtrnment  of  the  United  States  aided  in  the 
ftulilishuient  of  the  university,  it  is  now  de- 
|«DdvDt  uiH>n  contributions  and  fees  received 
irjm  students.  More  than  $100,000  toward  a 
prupostrd  endowment  of  $3U0,U00  has  been 
subacribed.  Gen.  Howard  was  president  of 
the  umven»ity  until  the  latter  part  of  1873, 
wlien  be  resigned,  and  John  M.  Langston  (col- 
cTvdi.  dean  of  the  law  department,  was  ap- 
puintcU  vice  president. 

lOWE,  tlie  name  of  three  British  offic^^rs  con- 
Dc^ieil  with  American  history,  all  of  them  sons 
of  Emanuel  Scroi)©  Howe,  Viscount  Howe  in 
tiie  in.-erHfre  of  Ireland.     I.  <2f«rge  Ai|nu>teS 
►vikral,  horn  in  1724,  killed  at  Ticonderoga, 
iulv  S,  17.>8.     In  17.'>7  he  was  sent  to  America 
in  ciminiond  of  the  COth  regiment,  and  arrived 
it  lyifax  in  July.     On  Sept.  28  he  was  put 
in  ruminand  of  the  55th  foot,  and  on  Dec.  29 
»i*iiiflde  brigadier  general.    On  July  0,  1758, 
ht  Luided  under  Abercrombie  at  the  outlet  of 
Like  (ieorge.    Coming  suddenly  upon  a  French 
iffiv,  lie  fell  in  the  ensuing  skirmish.     The 
protral  court  of  Massachusetts  appropriated 
ii'ii)  tor  a  mtmument  to  him,  which  was  erect- 
ed JD  Westminster  abbey.    IL  Rlehtrd,  admi- 
Til,  liom  in  Ix»ndon  in  1725,  died  there,  Aug. 
£.  I'\t0.    He  entered  tlie  navy  at  the  age  of 
14.  ai)d  served  with  distinction  against  the 
Fn-Dih  from  1745  to  1759.     After  the  conclu- 
^Ki  i»f  peace  lie  obtained  a  seat  at  the  admiral- 
tT  Imord.     In  17»>5  he  was  appointed  treasurer 
«'  the  navy,  and  entered  parliament  for  Dart- 
Bt'uth.    Five  years  later  he  was  made  rear 
frimiral  of  the  blue,  and  commande<l  a  fleet  in 
I.  e  Mediterranean.    In  177t>  he  sailed  for  North 
Auiericn  with  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  of  the 
1m:c.  and  as  joint  commissioner  with  his  brother 
V\  iliiam  fur  restoring  peace.    He  was  variously 
emplnycd  against  the  American  forces  for  two 
jrar*.  and  in  August,  1778,  had  an  indecisive 
ennunter  with  a  sui>erior  French  fleet  under 
0»i!nt  d'Estaing,  off  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island, 
b-.'th  rieets  being  much  shattered  by  a  severe 
*T*»nii.     lu  April,  1782,  he  was  made  a  peer 
•  f  4 i Teat  Britain,  under  the  title  of  Viscovmt 
H'»*e.  having  since  1758  borne  the  Irish  title 
"t  the  same  gra«le,  inherited  from  h'\^  brother 
iic»  nre.    In  the  latter  part  of  1 782  he  succeeded 
iri  r'rin;ring  into  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar  the 
iJ-.xt  -^nt  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Eliott,  then  be- 
*i-ieil  there  by  the  combined  French  and  Spnn- 
i*h  loroes.     For  these  and  previous  services  lie 
»**  iu  Aujru'*t,  1788,  created  Earl  and  Baron 
Hy*e  of  I^ugnr.     In  1703  he  was  put  in  coin- 
i:»ind  of  the  channel  fleet.     On  June  1,  1704, 
bv  irain«^  a  victory  over  the  French  off  the 
TrPtrm   cuast   t»f    France,    and   received   the 
T.'isnks  of  parliament.     In  the  succeeding  year 
It  wa*  made  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  in  1707 
a  Lnijht  of  the  garter.    His  last  important  sor- 
rr.t-  Wrt-*  till*  suppression  of  the  mutiny  in  the 
irxi  al  Spitiiead  in  17^7.     His  memoirs  were 


compiled  by  Sir  John  Barrow  (London,  1888). 
III.  WinUw,  general,  bom  Aug.  10,  1720,  died 
July  12,  1814.  He  commanded  tlic  liglit  in- 
fantry under  Wolfe  in  the  battle  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  near  Quebec  (1759),  and  in  1776 
succeeded  Gen.  Gage  as  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  America.  He  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston  retired  to  Halifax.  Subsequently 
he  defeated  the  Americans  on  Long  Island, 
Aug.  27,  1770,  took  jiossession  of  New  York, 
Sei»t.  15,  directed  the  movements  in  the  Jer- 
seys and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  repelled  the 
American  attack  at  Germnntown,  Oct.  4,  1777. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  May, 
1778.  His  conduct  was  severely  criticised,  but 
an  investigation  ordered  by  piu-liament  in  1770 
freed  him  from  blame.  He  succeeded  his  bro- 
ther Richard  in  the  Irish  viscounty,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a  privy  councillor  and 
governor  of  Plymouth. 

UOWE,  nias,  an  American  inventor,  born  hi 
Spencer,  Mass.,  Julv  0, 1810,  died  in  Brooklvn, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1807.'  He  lived  with  his  father, 
who  was  both  farmer  and  miller,  till  1835, 
working  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  mill,  and 
att4.'nding  the  district  school  during  the  winters. 
He  then  went  to  Lowell,  and  was  employed  in 
a  manufactory  of  cotton  machinery,  and  after- 
ward worked  in  a  machine  shop  in  Boston. 
Here  he  developed  his  invention  of  the  sewing 
machine,  completing  his  first  machine  in  May, 
1845,  and  securing  a  patent  Sept.  10,  1840. 
After  constructing  four  machines  in  the  United 
States,  ho  visited  England  in  1847,  and  re- 
mained two  years.  Ho  returned  to  Boston  en- 
tirely destitute,  and  resumed  his  trade.  From 
this  period  till  1854  he  was  involved  in  cxi)en- 
sivo  lawsuits,  when  the  principal  infringers  of 
his  patents  acknowledged  liis  rights,  and  ar- 
ranged to  manufa(?ture  sewing  machines  under 
licenses  from  him.  His  income  now  steadily 
increased,  reaching  $2<!0,(M)0;  and  his  lortune 
realized  from  his  invention  is  said  to  Inne 
amounted  to  $2,00(),U(H>.  During  the  civil  war 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  Connecticut  regi- 
ment, and  when  the  i)ayment  ot'  the  regime ht 
was  delayed  by  the  government,  he  ad\ancid 
the  nocesharv  monev.    (See  Sewing  Machine.) 

liOWE*  John,  an  English  clergyman,  born 
at  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  May  17,  lO-'lO, 
died  in  L<mdon,  April  2,  17<».').  Ilo  gradu- 
ated at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  became 
pastor  of  a  nonconformist  church  in  (ireat  Tor- 
rington.  and  was  selected  by  Cn»mwell  in  1057 
for  his  domestic  chai>lain.  After  the  restora- 
tion and  the  act  of  uniformity  he  Kd  a  wan- 
dering lite,  and  continued  to  j>reach  in  private 
houses.  He  ]iass<'d  tive  years  in  Ireland,  win  re 
he  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Ma«<arenc  in  the  par- 
ish of  Antrim,  was  past«>r  of  a  <'ongreiration  in 
London  from  ir>75  to  1084,  travelled  on  tl:e 
continent  with  Lord  AVharton  in  l«'>f^5.  became 
pastor  of  the  Kngli>h  church  at  rtrerhl.  and 
returned  to  Entrland  in  10s7,  when  .Taiiu>  11. 
pu]>lishod    his  declaration  for  lil.erty  of  con- 
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science.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
with  a  life  bj  the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  appeared  in 
London  in  8  vols.  (1810-'22 ;  new  ed.,  1868), 
and  with  a  life  bj  Edroond  Calamy  in  1  toI. 
(1838).  A  biography,  by  llenrj  Kogers,  was 
published  in  1836. 

HOWEi  L  SmimI  GrWey,  an  American  phi- 
lanthropist, born  in  Boston,  Nov.  10, 1801.  He 
studied  in  tlie  Boston  grammar  school,  thence 
went  to  Brown  university,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1821,  and  studied  medicine  in  Boston. 
In  1824  he  went  to  Greece,  and  served  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  patriot  armv  and  in  various  oth- 
er capacities  till  1830.  In  1881  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  soon  became  inter- 
ested in  the  project  for  establishing  an  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  in  Boston.  He  accepted  the 
charge  of  it,  and  embarked  at  once  for  Europe, 
to  acquire  the  necessary  information  and  en- 
gage teachers,  visiting  the  schools  of  France 
and  England  for  this  purpose.  While  in  Paris 
fa^  was  made  president  of  the  Polish  commit- 
tee, and  undertook  to  carry  and  distribute 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  detachment  of  the 
Polish  army  which  had  crossed  into  Prussia. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  about  six  weeks  by  the 
Prussian  government.  He  was  then  liberated, 
and  escorted  over  the  French  frontier  by  night. 
In  1832  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind, 
in  Boston,  was  put  in  operation  under  his 
charge.  A  notable  achievement  in  this  insti- 
tution is  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  a 
blind  deaf  mute.  (See  Beidoman,  Lauba.) 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  founding  the  ex- 
perimental school  for  the  training  of  idiots, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization,  in  1851,  of 
the  Massachusetts  school  for  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded youth.  lie  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  and  was  a  freesoil  can- 
didate for  congress  from  Boston  in  1846.  lie 
engaged  earnestly  in  the  sanitary  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  soldiers  during  the  civil  war. 
In  1867  he  again  went  to  Greece  as  bearer  of 
supplies  for  the  Cretans  in  their  struggle  with 
the  Turks,  and  subsequently  edited  in  Boston 
**The  Cretan.''  In  1871  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  visit  Santo  Domingo  and  re- 
port upon  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
that  island  to  the  United  States,  of  which  ho  has 
since  been  an  earnest  advocate.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  '*  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution'' (1828),  and  a  '*  Header  for  the  Blind,'' 
in  raised  characters  (1839).  IL  JiUa  Ward,  an 
American  poetess,  wife  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  New  York,  May  27,  1819.  Her  early  edu- 
cation comprised  an  unusually  wide  range  of 
studies.  In  1843  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Howe, 
with  whom  she  made  a  tour  in  Europe.  In 
1850  she  again  went  to  Europe,  being  absent 
more  than  a  year,  a  great  part  of  the  time  in 
Rome.  After  her  return  she  published  *'  Pas- 
sion Flowers/'  a  volume  of  poems  (18.")4) ; 
''  The  World's  Own,''  a  drama  (1855) ;  **  Wonls 
for  the  HtMir"  (1850);  **  Lenore,"  a  traL'cdy 
(1867);  and  ^*  Uippolytus,"  a  tragedy  (1858). 


During  the  winter  of  1858-9  she  visited 
and  in  1860  published  ''A  Trip  to  Cuba 
volume  of  poems,  **  Later  Lyrics,"  appei 
1866.  In  1867  she  accompanied  her  h\ 
to  Greece,  and  published  '^From  the  ( 
the  Olive  "  (1868).  She  is  a  prominent  s 
in  behalf  of  woman's  rights. 

HOWELLy  a  S.  county  of  Missonri,  bor 
on  Arkansas,  and  drained  by  Spring  riv( 
afilaents  of  the  N.  fork  of  the  White; 
about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 4,218,  of 
24  were  colored.  Tlie  surface  is  hilly,  a 
soil  in  the  valleys  fertile.  There  are 
forests  of  pine.  The  chief  productions  i 
were  15,356  bushels  of  wheat,  115,728 
dian  corn,  and  8,454  of  oats.  There 
1,132  horses,  3,201  cattle,  2,707  shee] 
5,656  swine.     Capital,  West  Plains. 

HOWELL,  Jaacs,  an  English  author,  bor 
Brecknock,  Wales,  in  1596,  died  in  166< 
was  eilucated  at  Jesus  college,  Oxfon 
passed  many  years  on  the  continent,  as  : 
cantile  agent,  as  travelling  tutor,  or  in  a 
matic  capacity.  In  1640  he  was  app 
clerk  to  the  council  at  Whitehall,  but  aft 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  t 
into  the  Fleet,  where  be  languished  unti 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  After  the  restc 
he  was  appointed  historiographer  roj 
office  which  he  retained  nntil  bis  death, 
ell's  publications  number  abont  40,  the  $ 
part  as  well  as  the  best  of  them  being  in 
His  EpUtola  Ho-Eliancp^  or  *' Familial 
ters,"  first  printed  in  1645-'55,  and  of 
many  editions  have  appeared,  was  the  ( 
published  collection  of  epistolary  literal 
the  English  language. 

HOWELLS,  WUHaa  Dcai,  an  American  a 
born  in  Martinsville,  Belmont  co.,  Ohio, 
1,  1837.  He  learned  the  printing  bnsin 
his  father's  office,  and  worked  at  that 
for  12  years.  He  then  became  com 
with  the  ''Ohio  State  Journal"  as  aat 
editor,  and  up  to  1860  had  published  s 
ems  in  the  '^  Atlantic  Monthly,"  besides 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and,  with  John  J. 
a  volume  of  verse  called  **  Poems  of 
Friends."  He  was  api)ointed  by  Pre 
Lincoln  United  States  consul  at  Venice, 
he  remained  till  1865.  On  his  return  he 
joined  tlie  staff  of  the  ''  Nation,"  and  s 
after  became  assistant  editor  of  the  *V 
tic,"  which  magazine  passed  into  his  B0I4 
trol  as  editor  in  July,  1871.  His  pnblic 
are :  "  Venetian  Life  "  (London  and  New 
1866);  '^Italian  Journeys "(1867);  "Nc 
Lost,"  a  poem  (1868);  ''Suburban  Sket 
(1869);  "Their  Wedding  Journey"  (! 
and  "A  Chance  Acquaintance"  (1873). 

UOWITT.  L  WUUaa,  an  English  a 
born  at  Ilcanor,  Derbyshire,  in  1795.  Y 
rents  were  members  of  the  society  of  Fi 
and  in  1823  he  married  Mary  Botham, 
member  of  the  society.  They  made  a 
trian  excursion  through  Great  Britaii 
subsequently  embarked  in  literature,  v 
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KTeral  books  in  common,  the  first  being  ^^  The 
Forest  Minstrel  and  other  Poems  '^  (1631).     In 
1840  be  went  to  Heidelberg  for  the  education 
o(  bis  children.     In  1847  he  established  "'  IIow- 
in'i  Joumal,^^  which  was  published  only  a 
short  time.     In   1852-'4  he  was  engaged  in 
p4(i  mininf;  in  Australia.     His  principal  works 
are:  "Book  of  the  Seasons"  (1881);  "Popu- 
lar llistorv  of  Priestcratt "  (1834);    "Rural 
life  uf  England  "  (1837);  "CoIonizaUon  and 
(•bristiiuiitj"(1838);  *^Bot'8  Country  Book  " 
UMVi:  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  "  (1839); 
"Student  Life  of  Germany"  (1841);  "Rural 
iDd  Domestic     Life    of   Germany"   (1842); 
-*  Jark  of  the  Mill  "  (1844) ;  "  The  Aristocracy 
HfEoKkod"  (1846):  "Homes  and  Haunts  of 
the  British  Poets"  (1847);  "The  Year  Book 
ofthe  Coantrv"  (1847>;   "The  Hall  and  the 
Himhft"  (1847);    ** Stories  of  English  Life" 
(INW):  "Natural  History  of  Magic"  (1854); 
L»Di  Labor,  and  Gold"   (1855);  "The  Man 
of  the  People"  (186<i);    "Illustrated  History 
(ifEoirliind"  (1861);  "The  Ruined  Castles  and 
.VbhtTs  of  Great  Britain"  (1861);   "History 
of  tb«  Su(>ernatural  in  all  Ages  and  Nations  " 
M8«:j»;   "Discoveries  in  Australia"   (1865); 
anJ  "The  Mad  War  Planet,  and  other  Poems  " 
ilHTl  I.    IL  Kary  B«lhaa,  an  English  authoress, 
Tiftfof  the  preceding,  bom  at  Uttoxeter  about 
1mi4.    She  is  joint  author  with  her  husband 
of  sereral  of    the   books  above  mentioned. 
.4iDonir  her   numerous  separate  publications 
irt  the  novel**  **  Wood  Leigh  ton  "  (1886)  and 
•Tlif  Heir  of  Wast  Wayland"  (1851).     She 
L»  vrittf  n  many  volumes,  in  prose  and  verse, 
di-'ifmed  for  the  young,  and  has  made  numcr- 
"!•  tran'^Iations  from   the  Swe<lish  of  Fre- 
firik.1  Hromer,  the  Danish  of  Andersen,  and 
the  (iemian   of  various  authors.     Her  later 
W'H-*  are:    "Bi(»jrraphicnl   Sketches   of   the 
i/ue^ris  of  Entrland"  (18(>2);    "The  i::o8t  of 
fVrcwTn"  (1H(>4»;   ** Bird-*  and  their  Nests" 
■Kl.:'and     \  Pleasant  Life"  (IhTI).— Ax- 
Ji  M\KT,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  married 
m  1K.V.«  to  Mr.  A.   A.  Watt-s,  lias  published 
".Xn   Art   Student   in   Munich"   (l.s.j3)f  and 
"The   N*Ikm)I    of    Life''    (18.*)7).       IK»r   sister 
Makg%bf.t  has  published  "  Twelve  Months  with 
Fre<lriku  Brtmer  in  Sweden"  (2  vols.,  18r»6). 
MVITZEt.    See  Artillery,  vol.  i.,  p.  7S(). 
■OV803I«  J9km  Kill,  an  En;?1ish  clergyman, 
U^rn  in  181  f).     Ue  graduated  at  Trinity  col- 
\tgt,  ('ainbri<lffe,  a  double  first,  in  18:J7,  and 
in  each  of  the  next  three  vears  obtaine<i  a 
pri»  f«»r  .in  ess:iy.     In   l^^o  he  tt)ok  orders 
ud  lie^ame  senior  classical  master  in  Liver- 
[<*■!  rniletre,  of  which  he  was  principal  from 
W:«  t..  lx»;.l.      In  1866  he  was  made  vicar  of 
WiiL-ioh.  Cambridtreshire,  and  in   lJ^r)7  dean 
^4  rhe>tcr.      He   has  made   nuniercais   con- 
tpTwiTions  to  Biblical  literature,  his  principal 
paMi'^ation  Inrintf  "The  Life  and  E|»i«itles  of 
^  Panl"   r2  vols.  4to,   1 8.-)0-'.")2 ),  which    he 
Tmxr  coniointlv  with  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conv- 
"•art*,  fqmi^hinsr  the  historical,  peo«rniphical, 
nddi-<^riptive  matter.    He  has  also  published 


"The  Character  of  St.  Paul"  (1864)  and 
**  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul"  (1868). 

HOWTH,  Hin  of,  a  peninsula  of  Ireland,  county 
Dublin,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Dublin 
bay.  It  is  a  rocky  and  pictures^iue  elevation, 
rising  to  the  height  of  563  ft.,  3  m.  long  and  2 
m.  broad,  having  at  its  extremity  a  lighthouse. 
Howth  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of 
St.  Law^rence,  the  descendants  of  its  Anglo- 
Norman  con(}uerors.  A  harbor  of  52  acres 
has  been  fonued  at  Howth,  costing  £500,000. 

UfiXTiX,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Westphalia,  on  the  AVeser,  crossed  here  by  a 
stone  bridge,  28  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Paderborn ;  pop. 
in  1871,  5,041.  It  is  a  thriving  manufacturing 
and  commercial  place,  and  paper,  cotton  goods, 
and  linen  are  made.     Hdxter  was  former! v  the 
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capital  of  the  ecclesiastical  principality  of 
Korvei,  and  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  league. 
It  abounds  with  reminiscences  of  the  battles 
of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons,  and  the 
watch  tower  on  the  neighboring  Brunsberg  is 
according  to  some  traditions  the  relic  of  a  for- 
midable Saxon  fortress  built  by  Bruno,  brother 
of  Wittikind.  The  town  endured  many  mili- 
tary vicissitudes  during  the  17th  century. 

HOYLE,  Edamd,  an  English  writer  on  games, 
born  in  1672,  died  in  1769.  So  generally  is 
his  principal  work  accepted  as  authority  in 
card  playing,  that  **  according  to  Hoylo  "  has 
become  a  proverb.  •  There  have  been  many 
editions  of  his  book,  among  which  are  ''IIoyle*8 
(iames.  Improved  and  Enlarged  by  (».  H." 
(London,  1858) ;  **  Iloyle's  Gaines  made  Famil- 
iar" (London,  1855);  and  **Hoyle'8  Games, 
containing  the  Rules  for  playing  Fashionable 
Games"  (Philadelphia,  185in. 

HRABANIS  MAIRIS.     See  KABANrs. 

HrACA,  a  Peruvian  word,  sijrnifving  some- 
thing sacred,  applied  particuhirly  to  sepulchral 
mounds.  Among  the  Peruvians  all  persons 
remarkable  for  their  inventions,  or  lor  havinjr  in 
anv  wav  ameliorated  the  condition  of  mankind, 
were  the  recipients  of  a  kind  of  hero  wor>hip. 
Few  had  temples,  their'shrines  being  ^'rnerally 
their  tombs,  called  hvocntt.  The  i*eriivians 
made  sacrifices  to  the  huacas,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  respond  to  petitions  and  questions 
supported  by  appropriate  otterinjrs  made  in  a 
l)n»]»er  spirit.  The  inner  chambers  of  the>e 
oracular  tombs  were  sometimes  inhabited  bv 
priests;  and  generally  they  seem  to  have  been 
devices  whereby  an  inferior  class  of  priests  ob- 
tained their  support.  S<mie  were  of  jrreat  ex- 
tent, and  erected  over  the  remains  of  the  in- 
cas,  who  were  entitled  to  divine  honors  alUr 
death,  and  <»ver  the  chiefs  of  pr()vinces.  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  invariable  custom,  the  wealth 
of  these  hi;rh  personages  was  buried  with 
them.  The  violation  of  their  t(nnbs  was  com- 
menced soon  after  the  couijue^^t.  and  from  s«'nie 
of  them  va.st  treasures  were  taken.  A  sin^K* 
huaca  among  the  ruins  of  Chiinu,  niar  the  port 
of  Trujillo  in  Peru,  o]>ened  in  irifi.S  by  (iarcia 
(Jutierrez.  afforded  >o  larpe  a  treasure  of  jrold 
and  silver,  that  he  paid  ^5,04 7  castellauoa  of 
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?)M,  as  the  royal  fifth,  into  the  trcosurv  of 
riyiilo.  But  he  did  not  obtain  tho  whoie  of 
it,  for  in  loU2  it  was  again  (»{)ened,  and  47,020 
ca»t4j11anos  of  f^old  were  paid  into  the  treasury 
as  the  royal  fifth.  80  it  seems  that  not  less 
thtin  GT7.0O0  castellanos  of  gold,  equal  to 
$1131,000,  were  taken  from  this  single  tomb. 
The  name  huaca,  as  a|)plied  to  aboriginal 
graves,  gradually  became  extended  to  the 
provinces  adjacent  to  Peru  on  tho  north,  where 
they  were  also  found  to  contain  more  or  less 
of  treasure.  The  name  has  also  been  applied 
to  Indian  graves  in  the  district  of  Chiriqui  in 
Colombia,  whence  many  golden  ormmients 
and  images  have  been  extracted. 

Hl'iLLAGi,  a  river  of  Peru,  rising  on  the  £. 
slope  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  about  lat.  10*^ 
S.  and  Ion.  To'  30'  \V.,  tlowing  X.  W.  parallel  to 
that  range  as  far  as  lat.  8°,  where  it  curves  to 
the  \.  £.,  and  joining  the  MaraAon  or  Upper 
Amazon  at  Iji  Laguna,  lat.  4°  50'  S.  and  Ion. 
75°  40'  W.,  after  a  tortuous  course  of  some 
600  m.,  mainly  through  the  Pampa  de  Sacra- 
mento, a  region  of  which  little  is  definitely 
known.  For  tiO  m.  from  its  mouth  the  llua- 
llaga  is  navigable  by  the  largest  vessels ; 
above  that  point  rapids  occur  at  intervals  of 
about  50  m.,  but  these  do  not  impede  the 
passage  of  canoes,  especially  in  tho  upper  por- 
tion of  the  river. 

HCAXiBiGi.     See  AvAi^rriio. 

Hl'AKAVELICJL  I.  An  inland  department  of 
Peru,  occupying  a  i>ortion  of  the  valley  bor- 
dered by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cordilleras 
S.  E.  of  the  department  of  Lima.  The  surface 
is  intersected  by  numerous  hills,  and  watered 
by  the  .lauja  and  other  rivers,  and  numerous 
lakes.  The  climate  is  mostly  very  cold,  and  the 
Boil  rather  inferior  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
republic.  Tiiere  l)eing  no  forests,  wood  is  si^an^e, 
and  the  chief  combustible  used  is  a  species 
of  grass  called  iehu.  (ioid  is  found,  silver  is 
abundant,  and  there  is  some  copper;  but  the 
principal  mineral  product  is  mercury,  es- 
pecially that  from  the  mine  in  the  Cerro  de 
Santa  Barbara,  discovered  in  1503,  the  mean 
annual  yield  of  which  for  200  years  was  from 
4(t0jHHrto  (iiM^ooo  lbs.  Large  numliers  of  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  llamas  are  reared,  and  wool  of 
excellent  quality  is  exported.  IL  A  city,  cap- 
ital of  the  department,  and  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  150  m.  S.  E.  of  Lima;  pop. 
about  «,oOo.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  the 
houses  solidly  constructed  of  stone ;  several 
stone  bridges  cro'<s  the  streams  intersei'ting  the 
town.  Owing  to  the  elevation.  12,ti70  ft.  above 
the  sea.  the  climate  is  very  cold,  and  the  town 
is  exposed  to  fierce  tempest'4,  thunder,  hail,  and 
fro-ot.  Husbandry,  cattle  rearing,  and  mining 
are  the  chief  occupations.  In  the  immediate 
vicinitv  are  numerous  mercurv  furnaces;  ond 
excellent  cohtrs  are  extracted  from  a  peculiar 
species  ot*  metal literuus  chiv  which  abounds  in 
tlie  neighborh«MMl. 

UrA^'TA,  ft  town  of  Peru,  in  the  department 
of  Ayacucho,  205   m.   .S.   E,  of  Lima;    pop. 


I  about  5,000.  It  is  in  a  very  picturesque  and 
fertile  region,  is  well  built  of  stone,  and  has  a 
large  trade  in  cattle,  sheep,  grain,  fruit,  coca, 
dragon^s  blood,  cinnamon,  honey,  &c. 

Hl'AXiCO*  I*  An  inland  deimrtment  of  Peru, 
i  occupying  a  portion  of  the  valley  bordered  by 
:  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cordilleras,  K .  uf  the 
department  of  Lima.  The  surface  is  irregular, 
bemg  intersected  by  hills  mostly  densely  wood- 
:  ed,  and  delightful  vales,  watered  by  the  11  lu- 
i  llaga,  Jai^a,  and  numerous  minor  streams. 
I  The  climate,  hot  in  the  low  and  cold  in  the 
!  elevated  regions,  is  very  salubrious,  and  tlie 
:  soil  is  extremely  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Precious  woods,  particularly  cedar,  and  coca 
leaves  are  important  articles  of  commerce. 
The  sugar  cane  thrives  well,  and  sngar  is  man- 
ufactured in  several  places ;  and  cotTee  of  an- 
I>erior  quality  is  grown.  The  plains,  though 
of  inconsiderable  extent,  afiford  good  pa^^tnrage 
for  large  herds  of  cattle  and  slieep;  and  the 
horses  of  Coucepcion  are  highly  esteemed. 
The  district  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  department,  has  long  been  cele- 
brated as  the  principal  mining  region  of  Peru. 
There  are  weaving  factories  at  Tarma  and  else- 
where. Ruins  of  towns,  temples,  ]»alaces,  and 
fortresses,  in  various  parts  of  the  deimrtment^ 
attest  tho  opulence  and  civilization  of  the  an- 
cient Incas,  once  the  exclusive  lords  of  the 
soil.  IL  A  city,  cajntal  of  the  department,  and 
of  a  province  and  district  of  the  same  naioi*, 
near  the  river  Iluallaga,  165  m.  N.  X.  £.  of  Li- 
ma; pop.  about  7,00b.  The  only  objects  of 
interest  still  remaining  in  this  once  fiourisbing 
city  are  the  ruins  of  edifices  attesting  its  early 
splendor,  and  particularly  a  palace  and  tempM 
of  the  sun,  built  by  the  Incas.  Beaidee  mining 
and  agriculture,  the  manufacture  of  sweet- 
meats, much  prized  in  Lima,  occupies  many  of 
the  inliabitants.  It  was  founded  in  1639  bj 
(iomez  Alvarado,  who  named  it  Leon  de  los 
Cal>allero6. 

HIAEAZ,  an  inland  city  of  Peru,  capitAl  of 
the  department  of  Ancachs,  and  of  a  district  of 
its  own  name,  102  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Lima:  popw 
about  6,000.  It  is  situated  in  tho  Talley  of 
llnaraz,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  repabliCp 
and  derives  its  importance  from  the  large  qoan- 
tities  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  sngar,  rrait, 
and  cattle  which  it  exi>ort8.  Wood  is  here  ex- 
tremely scarce,  and  in  its  stead  a  species  of 
peat  called  champa  is  used  for  fuel.  The  rain* 
eral  productions,  including  gold,  silver,  uid 
copper,  are  of  considerable  value.  A  railiray 
is  in  course  of  construction  (1874)  from  Houmi 
to  ChimlK>te,  172  m. 
Ht'lHTECAS.  See  Quetzalcoatl. 
UrBBARU,  WillUui,  an  American  historiail» 
born  in  England  in  1021,  died  in  Ipswichi 
Mass.,  Sept.  14,  17<.4.  lie  graduated  at  Hat- 
vard  college  in  1042,  and  was  onlained  m 
Km.S  as  minifiter  at  Ipswich,  where  he  contia* 
ued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1688 
he  was  temporary  rector  or  president  of  liar* 
vard  college,     lie  is  the  author  of  *'  A  Xi 
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tM-«  uf  tlie  Troubles  with  the  Indians  from  '  observations,  which,  having  been  digested  and 
liVi7  !•>  ItiTT,  with  a  discourse  "  (4to,  Boston,  systematically  arranged  by  him,  were  lirst  pub- 
\f'''\,  the  map  accompanying  which  is  sup-  ^  lisbed  in  his  Lettrett  d  Ch,  Bonnet  (171)2).  The 
["Mil  ^•  be  the  first  executed  in  America,  and  work  was  reprinted  in  ITIMK  and  again  in  1814, 
"  Memoir  of  CJen.  Denison  ''  (1084).  He  left  under  the  title  of  NoutelUa  ohHtnutiouH  tur  ies 
ilat  in  manuscript  a  general  history  of  New  ^  abeill^,  both  times  ^'ith  im]>ortant  additions. 
Endand,  for  which  the  colony  ])aid  him  £50.  .  The  last  edition  contained  his  Jlhuoire  sur 
FortLc  most  of  the  earlier  annals  he  was  in-  ,  Vorigine  de  la  cire^  in  preparing  which  he  was 
driitol  to  Winthrop's  MS.  journal,  and  his  assisted  by  his  son  Pierre.  The  imi»rcgnation 
Ms.  Los  been  u^e<l  by  other  historians  and  an-  of  the  queen  bee,  and  many  other  important 
luji^ls.  It  was  published  by  the  Massachusetts  facts  in  the  economy  of  the  beehive,  were  tirsst 
Li?:i>ri<'al  society  in  1H15  (8vo,  Cambridge).  made  known  in  this  work,  which  from  its  in- 

I(IBI1IIT0>\  a  town  of  Rutland  eo.,  Ver-  '  trinsic  merits,  as  well  as  the  unusual  circum- 
Di.»Dt.  48  m.  8.  W.  of  Mouti>elier ;  pop.  in  '  stances  under  which  it  was  prepared,  made 
h?",  fruj.  It  is  noted  for  a  battle  between  i  Iluber's  name  famous  throughout  Europe. 
L:r British  and  Americans,  July  7,  1777.  The  |  Subsequently,  with  the  cooperation  of  Sene- 
.^merican  army  under  Gen.  St.  Clair  having  .  bier,  he  proiluced  a  Memoire  sur  Viutiufuce  Je 
\rvn  fonwl  to  evacuate  Ticonderoga,  July  0,  '  fair  ft  des  direrses  tuhitauces  tfazemin  dans  la 
iLrirmain  bo<ly  marched  through  liubliardton  |  germination  des  differentes  plantes  ((ieucva, 
t/i'ui4ieton,  leaving  a  rear  guard  of  1,000  half  ;  1801). — Pierre,  his  son,  born  in  Geneva  in 
^}^if»|K.1l  men  under  Cois.  Warner,  Francis,:  1777,  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  papers 
ukj  Hiiile.  to  wait  at  Ilubbardton  for  the  strag-  |  relating  to  bees  and  butterflies,  and  pui>IiMhcd 


citw.    Here  on  the  following  morning  they 

»rfir  overtaken  by  about  double  their  number 

i'i  Hritish.  commanded  by  Gen.  Fra.«»er.     The 

t&nlr  Inrgan  at  7  A.  M.    The  charge  of  the 

Afflericans  at  tirst  forced  the  enemy  to  give 

vay.  but  they  soon  formed  again,  while  at  the 

ume  time  Cul.  Francis  was  mortally  wounded, 

iiif  men  fell  back,  and  G^n.  Hiedesel  appeared 

CO  tfie  field  with  a  heavy  reenf«)rcement  for 

xhi?  British.     Warner  was  obIige<1  to  retreat. 


Rcchfrchit  sur  Ies  fovrmis  indigenes  (1810;. 
He  died  at  Yverdun  in  1840. 

Ul'BER,  JfiB  tedolpbf,  a  Swiss  painter,  born 
in  Basel  in  1G08,  died  in  1748.  He  istudied  in 
Switzerland  and  in  Italy,  and  executed  works 
for  various  (lerman  princes,  including  histori- 
cal pictures  for  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Wtir- 
temberg  at  Stuttgart.  He  excelled  in  correct- 
ness of  drawing  and  vigorous  col(»ring,  and  on 
account  of  his  surprising  facility  in  ]>ortrait 


Waving  ;i<>  of  his  men  killed  and  294  wounded    painting  was  called  the  Tintoretto  of  Swltzer- 


i3<i  pruMiners,  while  the  British  acknowle<lged 
\Uf*»<A  18:)  killed  and  wounded,  though,  ac- 


land.  though  greatly  inferior  to  that  master. 
HIBER,  Jehaii  Keptaik,  a  (verman  theolo- 


cr^iJimr  tt>  Etiian  Allen,  they  lost  300.  Col.  ^  gian,  born  in  Munich,  Aug.  18,  1830.  He 
HiiV  withdrew  from  the  field  with  800  men  graduated  at  the  university  of  Munich  in  18.')4, 
*?lh'»nt  <'oniing  into  action.  He  demanded  a  and  became  professor  in  lK.*j<i.  His /V/ ///'*"/>//<> 
^ '-r:  murti.il  to  investigate  the  charge  of  cow-  i  der  Kirchfuniter  (Munich,  18r)l»)  was  in  iMio 
ZT^[.fx^  brought  against  him,  but  died  in  cnptiv-  placed  on  the  prohibitory  index,  and  an  etlort 
'Zr  ^•rf**Tv  it  ronid  be  held.  A  monument  on  .  was  made  to  prevent  students  from  attending 
t-r  Knrrle  field  was  inaugurated  July  7,  18o9.  !  his  lectures.  His  rupture  with  the  ultranion- 
MBEB.  FraBf«b«  a  Swiss  naturalist,  born  in  ,  tunes  became  still  wi<ler  in  18i').S,  wlien  in  an 
'-Tirva,  July  2,  1750,  died  in  Lausanne,  Dec.  assembly  of  Honian  Catholic  s«*hnlars  he  stood 
:",  ;«*-.l.  At  15  yearsof  age  a  too  close  devo-  '  ab»ne  in  asserting  the  right  of  freeinveMiL'jition 
v-n  t'»  the  study  of  the  natund  sciences,  !  in  theology.  In  1871  he  be<'«me  the  torenu)>t 
*  -'.'.h  be  b,id  followed  from  childhood,  affect-  ,  adversary  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  and  one  of 
*■:  jji-  health  and  eyesiirht,  and  he  was  taken  tiio  principal  leaders  of  the  Old  Cnthoiic  niove- 
•..  Piria  fur  medical  treatment.  His  health  ,  ment  in  Bavaria,  in  t»|)]»osition  to  the  paj>!il  de- 
■  i!»«M>'n  rest ore<l,  but  the  disease  of  his  eves  crce  of  infallibility.  His  works  include  ,/<^/f/f;r/< 
'11  ;.rononn<-ed  incurable,  and  be  so<in  after  Srotfm  Krifuna  (Munich.  185lh:  Ide*-  dn-  I'n- 
Wio^  t.-^rally  Mind.  Before  that  time  he  tftfrldichleif  (IHtJI);  />/V  Pmhtnritr  il^^U): 
i»i  w..n  -hf  aftections  of  a  young  lady.  Mile.  Pro/ttmor  Stt'irU  in  Mumtftr,  nm]  OjVtmr  liritf 
LfiJ!.:u  wrK*  married  him,  and  until  the  close  an  Prof) tutor  Storl'i^  exposing  the  |'antliei>m 
</ '.i»  '  ?V  w;is  unremitting  in  her  devotion  to  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (1H»)4);  Stn,li,i,  (isiiTi; 
-■'*  B-ine  left  by  his  father  in  C(mif(i»rtable  Preihtlten  d*r  /nrnziifiitchen  Kin'fn  (ls7"i; 
~*  jM»T:in'e^.  he  resumed  his  investigations  Ihm  Pti/ftttf/imn  nnd  dtr  Sttmt  (1^7"i:  hir 
'  *i::ri!  'Aoienoe,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Lihre  Fhinrihn  Iritinrh  futntr/ifit  i\f^7**):  and 
->  » -^-.  rsud  a  faithful  attendant  named  Bfir-     Khine  Srhriften  (1S71). 

3^*  »'•►  altimiiiely  l>ecame  his  reader  »n<l  HIBFR,  .Harlf,  a  Sw  i-^s  nnthorcss.  Imtii  in 
xair;i-T:H».  He  had  previously  given  much  (u-neva  in  Uili5,  died  in  Lyons,  .hine  \-'^,  Vl'''^. 
iJ^-C'^m  :•'•  lb*'  liabits  of  bees,  and  believiui:  She  was  the  danirhter  «»t*  a  nu-n-hMnt.  rnii\id 
*-*i4:  iLan*^  "f  tlie  statements  of  Keaumur  and  a  scientific  ednration.  never  inarrie«i.  aiid  -j-riit 
&r2vt  '-n  the  <nbjoct  were  erroneous,  he  j>ro-  hor  whole  lil'e  in  seclusion,  >tjuly.  nnd  <li:irit:i- 
'•*-:•-!.  «It?.  the  asj^is^tance  of  his  wile  and  at-  ble  labor.  Her  juMncipal  wmkN  .-in-:  .N//>//f'  -h 
Vvijtt.  T'»  m:ike  a   vast  number  of  original    dis  thi.t'h>{fun8  awiins  et   tm'd' n.es  Cfhcii^'H 
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(GcDeva,  1731 ;  enlarged  ed.,  1739);  and  Let-  \  lowed  liis  master  to  DQsseldorf.  Among  his 
tres  tur  la  religion  ettentielU  dVhomme{\1^9\  earlier  works  were  iliustrutions  of  Goethe*ft 
new  ed.,  enlarged,  6  vols.,  1754).  !  ballad  of  the  ^*  Fishennan/^  and  **  Orlando  de- 

lirBEB.    !•  Michael^  a  German  scholar,  bom  '  livering  Isabella,-^  a  scene  in  Ariosto^a  epic.  H« 
at  FruDtonhaascn,  Havana,  in  1727,  died  in    has  also  gained  reputation  as  a  painter  of  car- 
Leipsif,  April  15,  18u4.     11^  resi<Ied  in  Paris    toons  and  portraits.     He  became  a  resident  of 
for  several  years,  and  went  to  Leipsic  in  1766,  ;  Dresden  in  1839,  and  professor  at  the  academy 
where  he  became  a  teacher  of  the  French  Ian-    there  in  1H41.     lie  sent  to  the  univenal  expo- 
guage.   lie  translated  into  French  many  poems    sition  of  1867  a  historical  painting  of  the  *' 
of  Klopstock,  Wieland,   Lessing,   and  others  i  cnssion  between  Luther  and  Eck,**  and  two 
( Choii  (If  pofsif sal lema tides,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1 76C),     ligious  paintings,  "  Jesus  at  the  Age  of  twelve,'*^ 
and  otlior  works,  among  which  is  Winckel-    and  the^**  Magdalen  by  the  Body  of  Christ.'* 
mann's  Kunntgetirhichte  (3  vols.,  Lei]>sic,  1781),  j      HrC,  Evaiisle  R^gts,  a  French  missionary  an 
and  wrote  Xotices  generales  des  graveurnet  des    traveller,  born  in  Toulouse,  Aug.  1,  1818,  diet 
peintrts  'Dresden,  1787).    !!•  Ladwiic  Ferdliud,    in  Paris/March  31, 1860.    He  studied  theol 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1764,  :  in  his  native  city,  and  taught  in  the  semina 
died  near  Leipsic,  Dec.  24,  1804.     In  1798  he    there  for  a  while,  alter  w^hicb  he  entered  th 
became  editor  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  in    order  of  Lazarists,  and  was  ordained  priest  i 
Stuttg.-trt.     Ho  translated    dramas   from  the    Paris  in  1839.     Resolving  to  devote  himself  t 
English  and  French,  and  wrote  a  number  of    the  Chinese  missions,  he  set  sail  from  Havre 

ftlays  and  collections  of  tales.  He  also  pub-  few  days  after  his  onlination.  and  reached  Mft  — 
ishe<l  Friedensprdliminarien  (10  vols.,  Ber- '  cao  about  the  month  of  August.  He  passed  19 
lin,  179:)-'6).  A  collection  of  Iiis  later  works  |  months  in  the  l^izarist  seminary  at  this  pUce^, 
was  published  by  his  widow  (4  vols.,  TQbin-  pre]>aring  himself  for  the  work  he  was  about 
gen,  18m6-*19).  III.  Theme,  wife  of  the  pre-  ;  to  undertake,,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1840, 
cedin.ir,  born  in  (tottingen.  May  7,  17t>4,  died  |  shaving  his  head  with  the  exception  of  the 
in  Auu^sburg,  Juno  15,  18*29.  She  was  a  <  (lueuo  which  he  iiad  carefully  cnttivate<l  since 
daughter  of  Ileyae,  and  was  first  married  to  his  arrival,  dyeing  his  skin,  and  putting  on  the 
the  traveller  Johann  (voorg  Forster,  and  atlter-  Chinese  costume,  lie  started  from  Canton  for 
ward  in  1794  to  Hubor,  under  whoso  name  ,  the  interior  of  the  empire.  After  directing  a 
many  of  her  writings  were  published.  In  !  Christian  mission  in  the  southern  provinces,  ho 
1819  she  became  editor  of  the  Morgenhlatt  at  went  to  Peking,  where  he  perfected  himself  in 
Stuttgart,  and  published  Forster  $  Briefiteehsel  the  Chinese  language,  and  subsequently  estab- 
with  a  biogra[)liical  sketch  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  i  lished  himself  at  Ile-Shuy  (valley  of  Black 
1828-'9).  A  collection  of  her  ErzUhhingen  Waters),  in  M<mgolia,  just  north  of  the  great 
was  pulilishcd  by  her  son  (6  vols.,  Leij»sic,  !  wall  ami  not  far  from  Peking,  where  there  was 
18:30-*3:M.  IV.  Vletdr  AlBf^  son  of  the  prece-  a  considerable  f>opulati(»n  of  Chinese  Chris- 
din;;,  born  in  Stuttgart,  March  10, 1800,  died  at  ,  tians.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Mongolia, 
Wornigerode.  July  19,  1869.  He  studied  med-  '  acquiring  the  dialect  of  the  country,  and  trans- 
icine,  travelled  extensively,  and  was  professor  lating  into  Mongol  several  books  of  prayer  ami 
in  various  places,  lastly  in  1843  of  languages  instru(*tion.  In  1844  the  vicar  a|K>sto1ic  of 
an<I  literature  at  Herlin,  retiring  in  1850.  As  !  Mongolia  directed  M.  Hue  and  another  French 
a  publicist  he  opposed  the  revoluticmary  move-  Lazarist,  Joseph  Gabet,  to  make  a  journey 
nieiits  of  1846-'9,  but  subsequently  left  the  through  the  vicariate,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
r.mks  of  the  ultra  coa^^ervatives.  Ilis  later  taining  its  extent  and  studying  tlie  character 
writiiiirs  embrace  popular  politico-economical  and  manners  of  the  Tartars.  Adopting  the 
subjects,  but  his  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  |  costume  of  the  Thibetan  lamas  or  priests,  and 
works  relating  to  the  Endish  and  Spanish '  accompanied  by  a  young  lama  convert,  named 
languages  and  literature.  The  more  celebrated  Samdadshienib:i,  they  set  out  in  September, 
of  tiicni.  besides  those  treating  of  the  history  travelling  S.  W.  ahm^  the  Mongolian  side  of 
of  the  ('id,  are:  Skizzin  aus  Spanien  (4  vols.,  the  great  wall.  Their  caravan  consisted  of  a 
Gottin^'en.  1  "^is-'M.") ) :  Die  uenronmntisrhe  Pae-  horse,  a  mule,  and  three  camels.  Tlieir  only 
sit* in  Fninknifh  (Leipsic,  IhS.S);  Diefnglisrhen  guides  were  a  map  and  a  compas.**.  At  night 
('nircrMtttitfu  (2  voI>.,  C'asM'K  18^>9-'4(»);  and  they  slept  in  tents,  and  their  food  during  18 
JiUiiitf'rlt/e  tniM  liehiffi^  Fr'inkreieh  und  Eng- :  months  was  generally  confined  to  tea  and  a  lit- 
hmd  {'1  vols..  Hamburg,  18.m).  His  biography  tie  meal.  After  a  few  days'  journey  they  ar- 
by  Klvers  was  published  in  1^72.  rived  at  the  city  of  Tolon-noor,  where  they 

urB.NKK,  kari,  a  (ierman  painter,  born  in  coinpK'ted  their  outfit.  At  the  large  new  tovi*n 
Koniu'sberg,  June  14,  1>^I4.  lie  is  a  disciple  <»f  Shagan-kooren  they  crossed  the  Hoang-ho 
of  the  I)i'i^^i'M«>rf  srliool,  and  exrels  in  genrr  river  and  entered  the  simdy  step|K?s  of  thoOr- 
pieture«».  hi  1*<«J4  he  was  appointed  profes-  toos  country,  where  they  suffered  for  want  of 
sor  at  iMi-iseldorf.  Many  oi  his  works  have  water  and  forage.  Crossing  the  Ho:ing-ho 
been  brouu'lit  fo  the  Tniteil  States.  airain  with  great  difficulty  at  a  season  of  innn- 

lirB^ER,  Rodfilf  JoIIbs  Beans,  a  (ierman  his-  dation,  they  entered  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  Clii- 
tMriral  painter,  born  in  PrusMan  Silesia  in  iHiij.  ne-^o  ]>rovinre  of  Kansu  in  the  early  part  of 
lie  >:iiili<-d  in  Derlin  under  Schadow,  and  ful-    November,  and  remained  two  days  at  a  frontier 
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trtwn.    In  JaDaanr,  1845,  they  reached  Tang- 

^iunl  on  tlie  bouodary  between   Kansu  and 

tiitf  territory  of  Koko-nor.    From  Lassa,  the 

<  ipiul  of  Thibet,  their  point  of  destination, 

liiKj  were  yet  distant  four  months^  joarney 

acivjM  a  dosert  utterly  uninhabited  except  by 

rulibvrs.    They  consequently  resolved  to  wait 

here  ei^ht  months  for  the  arrival  of  a  Thibetan 

vmUsiiy  on  its  way  home  from  Peking,  under 

vLosie  escort   they  might    travel   in    safety. 

ItQriog  their  stay  they  studied  the  Thibetan 

language  and  Buddliist  books  with  ttie  assis- 

tauce  uf  a  teacher,  and  after  a  while  they  were 

iiiiited  to  t4ike  up  their  abode  in  the  famous 

Ijoutfery  of  Koonboom,  about  80  m.  distant 

lo  thin  establishment,  wliich  numbers  about 

•4/^Nt  hunasi^  they   remained    three    months, 

tix-itiil  as  they  were  in  all  parts  of  ^longolia, 

«ith  ^at  kindness.     At  tiie  end  of  that  time 

tbrj  Firnioved  to  Chogortan,  a  summer  estab- 

ii«hmeDt  belonging  to  the  lamasery.     Toward 

the  end  of  September  the  embassy  arrived,  and 

tite  missionaries   joined   the   caravan,  which 

C4jQ9i)4ed  of  2,0(X)  men  and  3,700  animals.     In 

crufciinit  the  desert  and  climbing  the  snow- 

covrre*!  mountains  over  which  their  route  led 

tL^m,  thev  siittered   the  most   terrible  hard- 

tliips.    M.  Gubct  fell  ill  and  was  every  moment 

tijK-cted  to  die,  but  they  were  obliged  to  press 

00  with  the  sick  man  fastened  to  his  camel. 

Od  Jan.  29,  lS4r»,  they  entered  Lassa.    After  a 

(^  davH  they  were  8ummone<l  before  the  ka- 

lv*»  or  re^rent,  the  real  ruler  of  the  country  un- 

<J  r  tfje  nominal  supremacy  of  the  grand  lama, 

«].o  received  them  well,  gave  them  a  residence 

o:  his  o«'n,  and  allowed  them  to  preach  and 

•rt  up  a  little  chapel.    The  Chinese  nmbassjidor, 

K-*l.cn,  who  had  conducteil  the  negotiations 

^:li  tlie  British  at  Caiit<>n  in  lS4o-'41,  soon 

.:.vr|"'?<il  on  political  gronnd;?,  an<l  they  were 

?-l:    t'»  ('hiii::tootoo,  capital    of  the    Chinese 

:r  liuce  nf  Scrhuen,  an<l  their  neophyte  Sain- 

'-i  i»l*icm]«a  ha«k  to  his  own  country.     MM. 

Hi     anil  (iahet  left  Lassa  March  W  and  trav- 

r'.:-:  in  palan<piins  with  great  state,  having  a 

r..ir;-I.irin  and  a  ImmIv  of  soldiers  for  escort. 

T:rv  IV ore  the  richest  Chinese  rol)es,  and  in- 

*':-i  uj»m  puttim;  (m  the  yellow  <'ap  and  ri<l 

ri-^il'.    re-<*rved  f«>r  members  of  the  imperial 

'xi.:.'.r,     The-H?  precautions  secured  respectful 

•-"'..: -lent    throughout   their  journey.      Their 

Ti'-^n-H.-*  were  defraye<l  by  government.     At 

I  .iri.-TM.fiMi  they  were  ]»ut  on  trial,  and  it  was 

rr-.!-.c'i  t'»*end  them  to  Canton.    The  iournev 

**-  ;  iri'i'rnitd  in  the  s^uiie  state,  sometimes 

■''rr'ij.nd,  *  onetimes  on  the  Yanu^se-kiang  and 

■"liirr  riiivijjaJ.If  rivers.     In()rtol>er,  1S4>),  they 

ir^.\fil  :it  Canton,  and  so<m  went  to  the  Laza- 

r«:  -.  riiinarv  at  Mamo.     Hero  M.  Hue  remain- 

«:  vt«et.'n  two  and  three  years,  arranjiing  for 

}<.  i\-ii:'i*'ti  liis  notes  of  travel.     M.  (J abet  re- 

v.n,-;   Til    Eur«»pe  in  Xovember,  and    thence 

;-:  -  r^-'lvd   t«»  S«mth   Amerira,  where   he  died 

•••n  :»ftcrward  at  Itio  de  Janeiro.     In  l.S41»  M. 

■!:     ^t  nut  inr  Tekinjr,  intern! ing  to  revisit 

'--  u.i-9iv^n>  in  Mongolia;  but  an  inundatiou 


obliged  him  to  remain  six  months  at  a  Chris- 
tian station  in  the  proyince  of  Chekiang,  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital  the  shat- 
tered state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  return 
home.  He  sailed  from  Macao  Jan.  1,  1852, 
visited  Ceylon,  India,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Syria,  and  landed  at  Marseilles  in  June  of  the 
same  year.  He  subsequently  tixed  his  residence 
in  Paris.  His  JSouteuirs  d^un  voyage  dans  la 
TarUiriCs  U  ThihH  et  la  Chine  appeared  in  1852 
(2  vols.  8yo,  Paris),  and  was  translated  into 
English  by  William  Ilazlitt  (London,  1852). 
This  work  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing books  of  travel  which  have  been  written 
during  the  present  generation,  but  is  stored 
with  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the 
history,  inhabitants,  and  geography  of  the  pre- 
viously almost  unknown  region  of  Mongolia. 
V Empire  ehinois  (2  vols.  8vo,  1854;  English 
translation,  London,  1855)  relates  the  adven- 
tures of  the  missionaries  during  their  journey 
from  Lassa  to  Canton ;  it  is  written  in  an  at- 
tractive style,  enlivened  with  much  humor, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  general 
account  of  the  manners,  customs,  government, 
laws,  and  internal  condition  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  He  also  wrote  Le  Christianinnie  en 
Chine^  en  Tartarie  et  an  Thibet  (4  vols.,  1857- 
'8 ;  translated  into  English,  3  vols.). 

HlXKLEBiSRY.    See  Whoktlehekry. 

Bl'DDEESFlELD,  a  market  town  and  par- 
liamentary borough  of  England,  in  the  West 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Colne,  'M)  m.  S.  W. 
of  York,  and  204  m.  by  railway  N.  X.  W.  of 
London;  pop.  in  1871,  of  the  borough,  70,258, 
of  the  town,  38,058.  There  are  in  the  t(»wn 
34  places  of  worship,  of  which  9  behmg  to  the 
established  church.  5  to  the  Congregationalists, 
and  14  to  the  MetluKlists.  There  are  two  col- 
leges, a  ]>hilosophical  hall,  and  a  nieclianics^ 
institute.  It  is  connected  l»v  canals  with  tlio 
Mersey  and  the  Iluinher.  It  is  one<»t'  the  chief 
seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Kii^'hin<l, 
of  which  nearlv  everv  varietv  is  produced.  It 
has  an  extensive  cloth  hall,  where  a  fair  is  held 
each  Tuesday  atttnde<l  by  upwanl  of  r.(M»  manu- 
facturers. There  are  also  cotton  mills,  brew- 
eries, chemical  works,  and  dye  houses. 

IIII>S(K\,  a  X.  E.  county  of  New  Jer>cy, 
bounded  E.  bv  the  Ilu<lsun  river  an<l  New 
York  bay,  S.  by  the  Kills,  s<»parating  it  from 
Staten  island,  S.  W.  and  W.  i>y  Passaic  river 
and  Newark  bay,  and  N.  W.  by  the  llacken- 
sack,  which  also  inter>ects  the  S.  W.  pnrt ; 
area,  75  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1H70.  12t».ni;7.  It  has 
a  diversitied  surface,  rising  into  hilN  on  each 
side  of  the  Hackensack.  Liniotone.  copper, 
and  magnetic  iron  ore  are  found.  Th*-  Morris 
canal  parses  through  it,  aixl  numerous  railroad-* 
radiate  from  Jersey  City  and  llohoken.  The 
value  of  fanns  in  lS7o  was  ^3.1o4,»ion  ;  o\'  farm 
]>roductions  chietly  market  vc^-etables,  s;;i2.- 
02o.  There  were  3.*^:i  nianufacturiuL'  cstaldi-'h- 
ments,  with  an  aggre^'ate  capital  of  *i{,-S«»,.'i2«i, 
and  an  annual  product  of  s24.2'>»'»J»17.  The 
most  important  were  1  manufactory  of  boxes. 
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19  of  bread,  &c.,  1  of  cars,  25  of  clotbin^,  1  of  |  banks  witb  a  capital  of  $760,000,  a  savioj 
oooperaijro,  3  of  miciblos,  2  of  drugrs  andchcmi-  ;  bank,  and  10  liotels.  The  city  is  lighted  wil 
cals,  I  of  fcat!iers,  3  of  pi»^  1  of  heating  appa-  gas,  is  supplied  with  drinking  water  throng 
ratiis.  1  of  India-rubber  goods,  11  of  iron,  3  of  i  iron  pipes  from  a  spring  2  m.  distiint,  and  hi 
jewelry,  11  of  machinery,  5  of  marble  and  :  an  efficient  fire  department.  There  are  a 
8t<»ne  work,  2  of  mohisscs  and  sirup,  4  of  oak-  ;  public  schools  with  about  1,000  pupils,  anacai 
um,  1  of  eastor  oil,  2  of  paints,  2  of  paper,  1  of  ',  emy,  three  public  libraries,  two  daily  and  thn 
polishing  preparations,  3  of  silk  goods,  4  of  soap  weekly  newspapers,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  ] 
an<l  candles,  3  of  steel,  8  of  tin,  copper,  and  churches. — Hudson,  originally  known  as Clar 
sheet-iron  ware,  87  of  cigars,  1  of  watches,  1  rack  Landing,  was  settled  in  1783.  It  was  u 
fiour  mill,  4  breweries,  2  saw  mills,  and  4  pork-  i  corporated  as  a  city  in  1785.  A  lunatic  as; 
packinir  establi>limeiits.  Capital,  Jersey  City.  |  lum  was  established  here  in  1832,  bnt  given  i 
Hri>M>y,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Columbia  ;  on  the  opening  of  the  state  asylum  at  Utica. 
CO.,  New  York,  situated  on  the  £.  or  left  bank  WDSON,  a  town^thip  and  village  of  Sunra 
of  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  head  of  ship  navi- 
gation. 1  lt»  m,  above  New  York  city  and  20  m. 
bel«)W  Albany;  pop.  in  1850,  0,280;  in  1800, 
7,187;  in  1870,  8,015.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  rising  ground,  and  ])resents  a  highly 

pictures<|ue  appearance,  especially  when  seen  neatly  built.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Western  R 
from  the  river  at  a  distance.  A  slate  blnlf !  serve  college,  chartered  in  1826,  which  hi 
rises  abru]>tly  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  00  I  handsome  grounds  and  five  substantial  oollei 
ft.,  whence  a  rid:;e  slopes  upward  for  1^  iii.,  halls.  In  1872-^8  the  academical  departmei 
terminatini;  in  Pro^^pect  hill.  5oo  (t,  above  the  ,  had  8  professors  and  instmctors,  62  rtadcnt 
river.      The  principal  street  runs  along  this    and  a  library  of  10,000  volumes ;  the  prcpar 

tory  department  had  2  instnictora  ana  47  pi 
pils.  The  medical  department  (Cleveland  mei 
ical  college)  is  in  Cleveland;  it  was  fonndc 
in  1843,  and  in  1871-2  had  14  professors  afl 


!>unm] 

CO.,  Ohio,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cleveland  an 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Cleveland,  Mt.  Vernon,  an 
Columbus  railroads,  25  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Clevelox 
and  120  m.  N.  E.  of  Columbos;  pop.  in  187 
1,520.    The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  ai 


ri  life,  from  Prospect  hill  to  a  public  Sijuare 

laid  out  on  thesuinmit  of  the  blnfi^.     The  citv 

is  divided  into  tour  wards,  and  is  regtilarly  laid 

out,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 

an;;les.     The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  ;  instructors,  70  students,  and  a  library  of  6,0( 

court  liouse,  a  handsome  marble  and  limestone  i  volumes.     There  is  also  a  female  seminarv. 

buiidin;:,   110  ft.  long  and  Oo  ft.  high,  sur-        Hl'DSOM,  Heiry,  a  British  naWgator  and  di 

moniited   bv  a  dome  and  faced  bv  an  Ionic    coverer,  bom  abont  the  middle  of  the  16i 


portico,  au<l  the  city  hall,  a  brick  edifice,  con 
taining  the  post  otfice.  Hudson  is  a  terminus 
of  the  11  Wilson  and  Hor^ton  railroad,  and  an  im- 
]>ortant  station  on  the  Hudson  River  railroad. 
It  has  regular  steamboat  communication  with 


century.  He  was  first  employetl  by  a  eompi 
ny  of  London  merchants  to  search  for  the  ^ 
W.  passage  in  1007,  when  he  sailed  in  a  Bma 
vessel  with  a  crew  of  only  ten  men  and  a  be 
to  the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  80",  whei 


Albany  and  New  York;  and  from  Athens  on  he  was  stoppwl  by  ice.     After  throe  months c 

the  oppo>iite  bank  of  the  river,  with  which  it  is  fruitless  exploration  he  returned  to  England 

connected  by  a  steam  ferry,  a  branch  of  the  whence  he  sailed  again,  April  21,  1608,  hopir 

New  York  (\*ntral  railroad  extends  to  Sche-  to  fin<l  the  ]>assago  between  Nova  Zenibia  an 

nectady.     The  wharves  are  built  on  two  bays  Spitzbergen.  but  was  again  hindered  by  in 

at  either  side  of  the  publf<'  square,  and  are  ac-  not  being  able  to  get  to  the  eastward  of  tt 

cessibie  by  large  ships.     It  is  s:u<l  that  at  one  fonner  land.      On   April   0,  lOOi),  he  bega 

time  Hudson  owneil  a  larger  amount  of  ship-  another  voyage  to  the  N.  E.  of  Asia,  sailin 

])in'^  tlian  New  York.     It  was  made  a  port  of  from  Amsteitlam  in  the  service  of  the  Date 

entry  in  17t>">,  lunl  an  extensive  commerce  with  East  India  <'om])any.     His  crew  being  unabl 

the  Wt-t  Indies  an<l  Knroj>e,  and  owned  a  num-  to  endure  the  <'limate,  he  sailed  for  Davis  strai 

ber  of  wlialiii:;  an<l  ti'ihing  vc^scN.     Its  com-  but  came  to  the  American  coast  in  lat.  44' 

merce  was  destroyed  during  the  embargo  and  Sailing  S.,  he  discoverc<l  the  mouth  of  theriv« 

the  war  of  \x]^2:  and  nlthoiigh  the  whaling  which  has  received  his  name.     Having  saik 

buvn'»«s  wa-i  resMiiK'l,  it  his  since  been  entirely  up  the  river  to  the  head  of  navigation  and  e] 

aba!iil«>ne<l.      Its  tra<le.  however,   is  still  im-  plored  it  in  a  boat  for  some  miles  fnrt her.  an 

jiortanr.  the  ]»rincii>al  article  of  export  being  afterward  folio wwl  the  coast  S.  as  far  as  Chew 

pre-iM-d  hay  f.ir  the  New  York  market.     The  peake  bay,  he  returned  to  England.     In  Apri 

chief  manufactures  are  of  iron.     The  Ihnlson  lOlo,  he  began  his  fourth  voyage  with  23  sai 

in»n  ciMiipany  and  the  C(»Iunibia  iron  works  t«>-  ors.  passing  in  June  and  July  through  thestra 

getiier  turn  out  fmin  'io  to  75  tons  of  pig  iron  and  into  the  bay  which  n<iw  1>ears  his  nam 

per  day.     There  are  two  machine  shops,  two  Finding,  however,  that  this  did  not  give  hii 

inin  foiiuderie^,  a  str)ve  foundery,  manufiu-to-  an  open  route  westward,  he  resolve<l  to  winti 

ries  of  steam  lire  emrines.  paper  car  wheels,  there  an<i  resume  explorati<ms  in  the  flprinj 

tiles,  and  pianos,  six  carriage  factories,  two  His  pro  vision^  ran  short,  and  he  wan  compelK 

breweries,  three  rectifyiiic  establishments,  knit-  to  return.     It  is  said  that  he  incautiously  d< 

ting  mills,  a  spoke  factory,  a  pump  and  block  clared  that  in  their  destitute  condition  he  woul 

factory,  a  tannery,  a  fiour  mill,  three  national  have  to  leave  some  behind,  and  in  a  mntiny  I 
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va«  i4[-i7.:'d  and  placed  with  Ills  son  and  seven  I  the  Weenisk,  Severn,  Hayes^  Nelson*  Churcliill, 

otitt-r<i  who  remained  faithful  to  hiui  in  un  open  and  Seal,  on  the  W.  coast.     It  was  fonnvrly 

buat.  auii  abandoned.     His  fate  was  revealed  \  supposed  that  there  were  two  tides  in  the  bay, 

by  i.ric  i  if  the  mutineers,  and  an  expedition  was  |  one  from  the  east  and  another  from  the  west; 

^^•nt  frikiii  Enjurland  in  quest  of  him,  but  no  trace  and  this  error  led   to  the  belief  in  a  channel 

•  •f  liim   was  ever  di.'i<'overed.     "A  Collection  ;  communicating  with  the  western  sea,  which 

of  I>i»iaments   forming  a  Monograph  of  the,  was  thought  to  be  not  far  distant.     Navigation 

VM\aji-  of  Henry  Hudson/*  edit<*d,  with  an  is  possible  only  during  two  months,  the  bay 

iE:r«Iiji  tit»n,  by  George  Asher,  was  published  iK-ing  completely  frozen  over  or  obstructed  by 

:l  l.4:i"itin  l>v  the  Hakluvt  soeietv  in  180(K    See  drift  ice  during  the  rest  of  the  vear.     Before 

:il-'  a  •*  Ili*»torical  Inquiry  conceniing  Henry  ,  the  navigation  of  the  bay  was  understood,  it 

iiu  l-.jn."*  i»y  J.  M.  Read,  jr.  (Albany,  IHOiI).  '  was  usual  to  take  two  seasons  for  a  voyage 

HI  1IMI>',  Hfirj  ^Mwaa,  an  American  essayist,  from  England ;  and  the  captain  who  succeeded 

y-.rii  in  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Jan.  28,  1814.     His  early  in  returning  the  same  year  was  awarded  a  prize 

y>  ij'L  \v:i.«»  pjisse<l  on  a  farm;  from  his  IHth  to  of  £50.     Accounts  ditier  as  to  the  abundance 

}.i-  2Nt  Vear  he  lived  in  Middleburv  as  an  ap-  of  fish  in  Hudson  bav.     The  Hudson  bav  com- 

J Ti  ntirc  at  the  trade  of  coachmaking,  during  pany  gave  little  attention  to  tisiieries,  yet  the 

'Ah'tiii  rime  he  prepared  himself  for  college.  _  white  whale  is  foun<l   there,  and   the  whale 

H-  -..T.-iiiiUitc^I  at  Middlebury  college  in  184(>,  '  fishery  was  once  of  considerable  importance. 

nxA  UL-nt  to  Kentucky,  where  he  remained  a  HUISON  BAT  TERRITORY.     See  Noktiiwkst 

>«ar  erj:.'siae<l  ill  teaching,  an  occupation  which  TEintiTOKiEt*. 

i.i.-  •  iliiM|Uf ntly   f«»nowe<l   for   two    years  in  I      liriK^>N   RIVER,  in  New  York,  one  of  th^ 

Hunt^ulie.  Ala.     Having  during  this  time  ap-  most   beautiful    and   hnportant   rivers   in  the 

;lio!  fiini^clf  especially  to  the  study  of  Shake-  i  I'nited  States.     Its  remote  sources  are  in  the 

•jn:-..re,  he  wri»te  and  delivered  at  Huntsvillea  Adirondack  mountains,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 

( '.ii-M- of  Ici-tures  on  the  great  dramati^t,  which  :  state,  more  than  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.     Its 

U  -yi'-^.ijUently  delivered  in  ditferent  parts  of  principid  head  streams risi*  in  Hamilton  and  Es- 

I'.v  •Mijnrry,  aiu\  tinally  printed  (2  vols.  12mo,  '  sex  cos.,  starving  as  the  outlets  to  a  great  num- 

NrA  Y«».-k,  1>4M).     In  1^*44  he  became  a  com-  '  ber  of  small  highland  lakes.     Several  (jf  these 

!ij':ri:r;iiit  of  I  he  Episcopal  church,  and  was  or-  !  streams  unite  in  the  S.  AV.  part  of  Essex  co., 

'Li^etl  t'»  the  priestluMjd  in  New  York  in  1841>.  and  the  river  formed  by  their  junction  tlows 

!iv  h:i*  ?-iiire  edited  the  Works  (if  Shakespeare  '  in  a  tortuous  coursi*  S.  E.  to  about  the  centre 

'II  \'*U.   12nn».    Hoston.  IH.'iO-'oT),  and  for  a  of  Warren  co.,  where  it  receives  the  outlet  of 

»-  r  time  c<Uted  the  **  Churchman.*^     He  was  Schroon  lake  on  the  east,  about  8  m.  W.  of  the 

r-'.-r  .if  the  Episc'opal  church  in  Litchfiehl,  ■  S.  part  of  Lake  (ieorge.     It  runs  from  this 

•  ■  Lr;..  in  \x't\*  and  18<5o.  In  the  winter  <if  point  nearly  S.  to  the  town  of  Corinth,  on  the 
>  -'-l  he  delivered  anew  course  of  Shake-  .  boundary  between  Warren  and  Saratoga  cos., 
^•;;r;.i:i  le«ti]res.  During  the  civil  war  he  receiving  on  its  way  the  Sacondaj:a  river  fmm 
*!..•  .1  <  !i.ij.i:iin  in  the  army,  and  snb».equently  the  we>t,  and  some  ^malle^  •streams,  jind  then 
•-  -•:  :    -'■1,«"»1   in   Ho>tMn,   an<l  lor  two  years  turn'*  >li;irply  to  tlie  east,  following  tliat  gene- 

•  •-.<!  t'li*  "Satiirdav  Evening  (tazette."  He  r:d  direction  with  >everal  bt-ncN  until  it  readies 
':.  •  '   .■■!".-i.i-l    "A  diaplain's  CampaiL'n  with  (ilen's  Kalis,  where  it  has  .m  fall  of  .*)M  ft.     .^()on 

;i  i*i>  r  "  1 1>*'M».  a  "  School  Shakespeare"  after  pa>»»ing  this  point  it  sweeps  aM)und  to  the 

••  **I:akesj'>eare.  his  Life,  Art,  and  Char-  south,  jmd  tlows  in  that  direction  witli  little 

s,'.r-"  '  l^'T'J',  and  ** Sermons"  (1874;.  .  deviation  to  itsm<mth,  a  distance  of  about  11«0 

■IIMI\,  Jffffry.     See  Dwaiif.  m.,  se]>aratini:  Wnsliington,  IJinsselaer.  Colnm- 

■I IMI^  BIY.  an  inlan<l  t^'ti  of  Hriti-ih  North  bia,  hutehe^s,   rutnani.  Westchester,  .nnd  New 

ji'  •  r:  ;.,  r.i  twi-en  lat.  .51'  an<l  »i4°  X.,  and  Ion.  ■  York  coy.,  on  the  ea-^t,  t'rom  Saratoga.  .Ml>any, 

jf  i   '•■'•     W.     It  is  of  irregular  shape,  n.^jO  ( J reene.  I'lster,  Orange,  and  Uockhind  Cos..  mid 

r.       •  J  V.  ;^n«l   S.,  ami  fH'O  m.  hroad.      Its  S.  the  state  of  New  .lersey  c»n  the   west.     Trom 

■  V-.  •  .  rv  .-  c;illetl  .lames  bav.     In  its  mouth,  (ilen's  FalN  tt»  Trov  its  course  is  much  broken 

a:*..'   •-  '.—  'na^t.  lies  Southampton  island  ;  out-  by  rapi<ls,  but  at  the  latter  place,  l.".!  m.  from 

•  .     .!   •  .  -   It   eommunicates  with  Davis  strait  its  luouth.  it  i<  alfected  bvthetideand  bci'onies 
■  •.  -.i:.'  .'f  IIimNou  strait,  and   E.  of  Stmtli-  a  broad,  <Iee]»,  sluggish  stream.     From  .Mbany, 

IT.:'  •':.    >;;ind  Fox  channel  extends  N.     The  ♦'»  m.  below  Troy,  its  general  width  is  tVi'iii.'ioo 

-    .-•-  :.rf   i^vnendly  bi^'h,  rocky.  :md  rugged,  to    7<"»  yanN.   though   it   greatly  ex<'ced^  this 

Z:-  li-  r';-  "f  the  middle  i>f  the  bay  lias  l>cin  in  certain  place^.     Its  l>anks  are  eleNated  and 

T-k.'-:     i"    '-"i"  fathom-,  but  it  is  probahly  more.  pi<-turesi|ue  throughout  nearly  its  w  hole  «ourse. 

^  •  ■;.  ."  .;■:    n   i-land  is  formed  (if  high   rocky  Tiie  up]»erpart  of  the  river  i>  bord«rid  l>y  ir»  n- 

"..* —  -.  :.ri'i   -i»Mns  t*>  be  conip«»sed  •►f  several  tie  eminences.  covere<l   with  culti\;itcd  tii-hN, 

-L--i  ■*!  ir  I- "iei»arate<I  by  >trait«i.  alway-i-losi'd  interspersed  with  pleasant  towns  ai:«l  Niilages, 

1   Ti-.  .r    V  ii  I-.     There  are  manv  other  i>lands.  while  in  (irieiie  and   Fl.siir  co>.  it^  vallc\   is 

ii :  :...:;.  r»»f-  an<l  sand  banks.     The  princi-  bounded  W,  by  the  Cat^kill  nioimtains  w  iiiih 

•/  r.  ..r-  H"win;j  into  the  bay  are  the  (in-at  in   the  former   a]»proM«'h  within  7  ni.    of  the 

"*":  4.'   r  vtT.  i»n  the  E.  coast;  the  Main,  Abbi-  river.     A  short  di^-tance  beb'w  Ncwlniruh.  J'll 

'«:.  .-r.  Mtu»:n-.  aud  Albany,  into  James  bay ;  and  m.  from  New  York,  it  begins  its  pas.-atii-  through 
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the  boantifiil  Mils  oalle<l  the  IlWihin.Is,  which    Albanj  the  nari^tion  i«  at  timc-s  obstnictcd 


uso«l  to  burn  on  it^  siiimmit  vliirin^  :he  ivro-  andwcst.  &z:<l  i?  oonnected  h  iih  tb«?  frreat  lakes 

lutionary  war  il.rlSo  it.\   B.ittcr     I..Vr»  ft. «,  bj  ::;e  Ere  cun;-.I  anJ  the  Erie  and  New  Yoik 

IVow    No*t   0'-*-^  '^■'-    >w?^ir'.'df  ^louLtdin.  CcnrrAl  ra! >•.•*.:».  with  Lake  Cbamplain  and 

Kull   bill,    Anibony's    Ni>*e   .l/.iS    ::.■.    ind  Cac^d^  Vy  oanil  aod  railroad,  and  wiih  the 

OundorlHTir  O^*""^^'-^'^  l^-*  '  *-^"  IV'-dcriarrick  I'r'.aware  rivcr  ani  the  Penn«Tlrania  c**al  re- 

^TUuMilor  rbamlvr*.      TiiO   Uj-'i^i*    cover  ^!<.*n  iy  the  I  »elaw&re  and  Hudson  canal.    The 

an  aroa  of  a^M-.;t  l«»  Vy  i">  ni.,  anl  tLe  river  H"ia;*;!i  River  nillr:Ti»i  run*  along it«  ea^t  bank 

riows    ilinMij:b    tiu'iu    w::h    r-any   winiiirs.  rVv-n:  New  Y-rk  !■-  froy.  and  a  railrcnid  has 

which  ad.l  j::o;!>  t«»  ::>  'r-e.^  ::y.     In  :i.e  n::-:*:  ^-trrc  c^>mrr.eL:t-l  lIk'Tlz  i:s  west  bank  from  Jer- 

of  tlionu  on  a  IvM  rr\T-.>n::ry  o-»'^:::Ar.::=z  f<:y  C::y  to  Al'i-dny. — In  lof4  Verrazzani,  aai]- 

mairnitiv'oni   vii-w*  *;-■.':■.   N.   i:  ■.:  S..  :*  WeT>:  :z^  z-icr  a  o-tr-iEl^S.-n  from  Franci<  I.  of 

IVint,  the  so.it  o:  :::e  r::.:e»2  S:i:r?  n::'::iry  Frizo^.    enterc^i  the  bay  of  New  York  and 

HoadoJiiy.     IV r:  r«:nA:r.,  ::.e  r::=*  <•:  •«■':.:.;:  fAi'-.-i  a  *Lor:  di<ac<:e  cp  the  river  in  a  boat 

rxMiiaiK  \va<  V-.::l:  ".:ere  vl-rinj  rir  wir  •>:  "nle-  HT!.ry  H.-i^-.-n  di5^.V'vere«i  it  Srpt.  11.  lA4>9.ei- 

pou.U'noo  :»y  :*;o  Ar.:vrU'Ar.T!<  ir-I  a  c'r.aii  wis  r!  rrc  '::  a>?Tr  the  n: -ztb  t»f  the  Mohawk,  and 

s:ro:ohvsl  a  ro>*  !'..o  river  a:  :..i*  :li.Te  :o  rre-  v';illc-i::  "rL-^t:T  of  the  co'intains."    This 


\ont  t'.  JO".  Ms>A*v.' i^r  4»r.  :.>;:>:.;:>*.   S^vcnl  ::ier  wi<  *  .  a  o'-iSLrei  to  Macritias  in  honor  of 

si:o*  nK»v.u*r.i'/.o  '.i\  t.-i*  ::•!•:  ry  ;f  z'zsz  r^r:  •!  Vr.z:^  MA~r.>:    f  Naiie«a:  and  aboat  1683  it. 

a  ro  1  »o :  n :  sxl  v* .: :  :o  :  / "  r"> :  *  : ::  v  ir  .^  i*  -  ±r: *  of  *:^-m— .e  r .  n -.  r  I'.  -^  kc-i' w  n  as  the  N ort h  ri ver,  to 

liu*  ii>or      Sh  »r:!y  at^cr  c":er^':i^  rrrj.  :i:e  i>:izjr-'>i  .:frzi  :he  IVfla  ware  or  South  rirer. 

HuIiian^N  t*^v»  !l-.;.Nor.  w;.;tr>  r::  ^r  ei^JiiTW  7:.e  *»:.:::  :I-:s.l'<  rivcr  ha*!  been  applied  to 

k!tsM\  a  a^  lla\ors:rsw  ':\iy.  •.:•.:-■.*•■  jk:r>  .«;:'»  ■:  ':  y  :le  Znr^.s-  n  :  !on^  after  its  discttverjia 

>\liis".i  N  ra:v»,iii  ':vAv.  c\:i-  ..r..:  zr.rz  T :'.'.-.  r's  !  '  v.     .le  I-iUn-i  are  s^d  t*"»  have  called  it 


IVint  ro  lVr:v.  ':■:.  a'v  ::  "i  v.:.  '  r.-  in  I  r  z:  -i  >':  iTcT:^:  izl  Ci:. .►:.4::.tea.     The  first  si 

\\\.  \\IU\     iVi  !".o  ^V    *  .-.   A  -.-.-^;    :"  :ri7  z:'.  .-".^r.-z  a:  >:'7A=:  navi^tion  was  made  oa 

l^ »*•  k  o  r. ! I'v*  : ' : .»  Th"  <i  * .  *  -  -. <  :  1  r >  ..'.    - ^ .'.r'.'j  :1  -.  r. ■;  is; z.  Yy  E- >•  ^rt  F -!t«;»n  in  1 807. 

iV,-n  tio  x\  .i:.t'<  x:.rs  :  •    '.  .-.^  :    :'  •-.:-.■  '  '  :  ICK^X  <TUrT.  in  Br::<h  Nortli  America. 

^^»^*  n  .  o\:v'.'. '.  :-.^  T.  ■:  :'  o  N:  v  .*;-s., t  >  . --  .••--t-::*  FI -■!?.:■£  biv  irith  the  ocean  and  I>a- 

x\  w  \  ;':^!   Iv"  '«  :^  ,  r    ."T  T     V  •:  '.  <■-,.  r  rj-  v->  *:ri  :.  .-::-vt^-  1^:.  •'-•'  anl  lU"  N.,  and  loo. 

linn  \x-.\    ^x•:i  *:.iv.   :' .   -■••-:     *-  " V   -^ '*  '■"    *-:"?  'W.    I:> Ir-jrh  :54-"'»m.. itsoverafB 

.»1«.»m;  I  '^  ••!   '..-•,:     :>   v  •.    <■..;::>■■.  ..-  .  '.  r»;  •.  •;!  ".  •"  :::..  i^i  ::*  '.e^^t  breadth  Oo  m. 

iiio  U 'vi>  '.^    N    s"\,v:*.   :   A-  '.  1  v.*    -^    *..     '.:  lit.  s  ;  :-    :"  A-^ii  •nriTal  of  the  empireof 

\\\\>  lu!  »  \x-»%  >  .    V   \**     :   a:    t      ^C   \  .  *  -.  At  —.  ir. :    :*  :-.i  :  r  •-1::  r  of  the  sam*-  name, 

.  t    I     i'    W        >  \\      \     ,    ,:'       V  "  ,:  i  '  ■■  .  .:i  :  T   ::.   r  ^:-Tvdi.  a':v"-t  10  m.  fn«m  the 

.i  >    :      -*  ;    zi  *.  i      i:   :-•    i>   N..  Ion.  1"7'  S2'E.; 

uv.'x-.^   ./  •   .•   '.  V  :.  ■  <-.'.:i-i    •.•.--  :v  ■    =>:■  .i:.i  it  :r -.  S'."-?  to  10<\ftoa    ft 

^       *.  -  •   .  -;•:-..-««:•:     :'  t-v    ..i::^.  an  oator  and  an  in- 

\'    .  ',»..i     :<.                 ,*  \,'  O      v  ;  ••      ■•  •    ;  :■,-      V.  .-  •"  —.-.rT  :<  <".:TT«>:-.nded  by  the  river, 

\\         »'  \-.x.  »  V   .»  iv.  •  ..•■•<.■■       *.    ,  •■  :    -T  -  .' i  '  — .  12  ..ir. -.mtVrenee  and  60 ft 

^  11  !;  i-.  .,  «             !'  ,x  -   x'     i  v.^'    >   "^  :   :  .  ,: '.  '  "^  T*;i  :_  :".e  European  manner.    It  is 

H.«.»'i.    M.'      *  V  >^  *  V    .  <   .'.  v*>     "•    S     '»■,"!  --"r.-.-l  .    :  ~  '  T  ■  J":"* iT'i  as  many  correspond- 

Iv.x »     .   . .  \     '    ', .   -»      »%       •    ,      •    .     -    .-  ,-  r--.-.  i.r  :  :•  -:i=::*-ho  palaces  of  thekinnfs 

\^:i.  •»    '    ^.        '      .'  Vix       ..               ^      .  -:--.■■'.-.>.:.  1 T  r^^-:  pi:  blic  offices,  bar- 

\    '. . '    .     »   .•    V  .  •    .      ■    -  .           *    ,     -^  ?  -■   ix  •■- -  '"s  V  A.r4j::zi?s.  trinaries*  and  the 

i.(  r,  :;    .     -    .-, .       .^  i  ■'        »  *        -  -»        •.  '  ■  .     .«  .    ■ -k  s  iz  i  *r.  .^  j-s  of  the  citizens.    In 

I     ■•...•        .^  ...     ,       *       ..       -             .  :            :-*-.:  ::.  o-:cr  city  is  the  inner  one, 

»u  . '.    •        ;    ,                       .^  •           »■**•.  ^  .-"^   lil.:-:.  iT'l  :n  which  are  the  pal- 

:« ,    V     I  .  ■  .                ,            ^           -  .•     *     ,  .-  ^-     ^-'^.r      .:' :i:e  kini  the  palace  of  his 

^..             .    V  >       "^     .  "^     .                       ^     •  ■    .-   :   :     ..iiv  'wh^r>:in  the  si'vereicn  re- 

■  ■  ;   \.  »   \      X   ,         .    .    ,            ■■•..-  .      .^      ^  •■  ':■  ■i.-.3'N  ^r-i  cuanl  rooms  fortba 

\\.       :    ■^     \        .    ,     .V        \      ^  ^      -    *        :.*-      ;■•>.■  :^  J  naval  station,  and 

\..%                  ...       .    \        »     ■  .     ^^ -^    .   ^       ^ir>  .ind  a  larpe  cannoa 

•     X.               .    ..  *  V     ■                  -  .-        V',  srrw"*  d  re  traversed  by  nari- 

.    .     ,         X              X            X  .        .      X  ,              ■:."-.?>?•  ■di'Stea*!  is  an  esci>neiit 

'.    ■»     .        »           -.  •  .      ,  .   X  -     -.-*.'•  'm-St.    The  citadel  is  for* 

\\  .                                                        ^.  ■.      1  •   -  •    ^   ":^  :x:in  fashion,  and  woold 

\    •  -.".••    r.;.z  :*  fully  pirrison  it.    Th# 
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ri'\  -1  :o  the  French,  but  has  never  ]>eon  occn-    who  onllod  it  Weshha,  and  annexed  it  to  ]iis 

;i.i-«!  liv  thcui.  dominions.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  huj*  a 

HllX\i.     I.    A   S.  W.  province   of   S{>ain,     beautiful  Gotliic  cathedral  four  cliurchcs,  nn 

:'■  rniiii;:  tIm'  W.  extremity  of  Audnhisia,  b«)r-    episcopal  seminary,  two  colleges,  a  theatre,  and 

•Urinj  on  i*nrru;ral,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  prov-  '  barracks.      The  university,  which  was  founth-d 

Liii-    i't    Cadi/.  .Seville,  and    Badajoz;    area,  ,  by  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon  in  1^54,  lias  recently 

4.1 1>    *■].    in.;    pop.  in   187«S    19r»,40l».      The     been  abolitshed.     The  industry  is  conlincd  to 

irifjir  i-nrtiiin  of  the  province  i.s  a  jMctures«pie  '  tanning  and  weaving;  of  coarse  linen. 

li.-rii.T.iin  lanil,  bein^r  traversed  by  a  c<»ntinua-  i      lll'ITr,  Plfrr*  llanlfl,  a  French  Kcli(»lar,  born 

r,.'n  .ii   the  Sierra  M«)rena,  known  as  the  Sier-  ,  in  Caen,  Feb.  8,  ICoO,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  20, 

Ti,  itc  AriH-he.     It  is  but  little  cultivated  and  ';  1721.     He  studied  at  Caen  and  Paris,  an<l  trav- 

::iirl.   |«.«ipied.     It  has  mines  of  copper,  iron,  !  elled  in  Holland  and  Sweden  in  1(}.V2.     In  1070 

■•■id.  .ind  »«ial,  <alt  works,  an<l  nn'neral  springs,  j  ho  was  apiK»inte<l  by  thekinjr  sub-preceptor  un- 

ii:e  « upper  mines  <»n  the  Rio  Tinto  are  cele-    der  Hossuet  of  the  dauphin,  and  he  directed  for 

Jr.it'-i.       The  chief  rivers  are  the  (ruadiana,     his  royal  pupil  the  ]»re])aration  of  the  Delphin 

»r:i.  ii  t"t»rms  part  of  its  western  frontier,  and  '  edition  of  the  classics  {att  ti9inn  Ihlphiui).    He 

t:.'.   T  :;ii».     Tlie  principal  towns,  besides  the'  was  receive<l  into  the  French  academy  in  iri74, 

'-..p.t.ii.  ur»'    Mi^uer,  Ayamonte,  Cartaya,  La  |  became  bishop  of  Avranches  in  1<IH1>,  resigned 

P.iiiii.i.   \'iil Verde   «lel   Camino,  an<l    Aracena.     that  ottice  after  ten  years,  and  soon  afterward 

II.  A  town.  r:tj>ital  of  the  province,  situated  on  '  entered  an  establi^hment  of  the  Je.suitsat  Paris. 

b  i->:.  rj-ii]:i  h'.tween  the  mouths  of  the  Tinto  <  His  ]»riiicipal  works  are:    Ik  Intrrpntatwne 

ii»'i  :I.-  <  »-iieI,  TiO  m.  W.  S.  W,  of  Seville;  pop.  i  (Paris,  HHW);  Lett  re  tur  Vorhjiur  thn  romnui 

•y.-y:\  !•',•»'♦<».     It  has  broad,  clean  streets,  two  |  (107U),  full  of  curious  restMirches;  lUmonatrn' 

Lir»:.e'.  twu  hospitals,  a  hijrh  school,  a  thea-  tio  Krantjeliea  (HJ710;  Ounuru  Phihmophh^ 
\Tr.  L.trra-k-i.  a  beautiful  promenade,  and  an  |  rfl/Yf*////*<F  (lOsu),  in  which  he  appears  as  an 
t'i.  ivi.-  ;i«ji;eilu<-t.  Copper  is  larjrely  exported,  !  opjionent  *)f  Cartesianism  ;  Jlit^toire  tin  eom- 
tL-i  T.-.i-rv.-  i.'.  a  brisk  coasting;  trade  with  Cadiz  ■  wtrrt:  et  df  la  uar  if/at  ion  *Utt  anrunn  (Lyons, 
i:.-:  v*.  i!;e.  It  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  |  1710);  x\\\k\  Traits  phihunophiiiue  tie  hi  faiUfwe 
'.'L  ■■.■,  rif  which  cnnsideraltle  remains  exist.  i  dr  Vtitprit  hnmaiu  (Amsterdam.  172.')),  which 
BlESr.4%0«  a  S.  <'onnty  of  Colorad<i,  drained  '  caused  him  to  be  classed  anuuig  skc])tics.  He 
:t  \  rivi-r  *'f  the  same  name;  area,  about  I  wrote  mem<iirs  of  his  life  in  Latin  (171H; 
2.  "  -Mj.  fii. ;  f»i>[».  in  l'^7'»,  2,2r»0.  Tlie  sur-  French  translation  by  Charles  Nisird,  Paris, 
iifv  '  ji'n>-r:il!y  motintainous.  The  hind  alon^  lsr>:>).  His  com]tlete  works  appeared  in  iSjO, 
!i.t  H  ieFTano  iiml  its  branches  is  fertile,  and  '  in  0  vols, 

Iisi.'.ij  •<rii  ::;-.>ws  well,  but  stock  raising  is  I  Illl'KLAMI,  fbristeph  \f  ilhflB,a  Cerman  pby- 
li.r  4:..vf  iii«I:j>iry.  Some  pjld  and  silver  is  sician,  born  at  Langensalza,  Thuringia,  Aug. 
'•n:  ii  •!..-  mi>untains.  The  I)enverand  Kio  12,  ITJ'c*,  died  in  Merlin,  Aug.  2.*),  ISJO.  He 
•■.:.:•  r.iii.niail  traverses  tlie  county.  The  studieil  at  .lena  and  (ioltiiig«ri,  graduated  as 
'    ■•  :--«l:..rii'n^  in   isTo  were  "»,.M»7  Inishels     M.  I),  in  17^^.'{,  and  was  nppninte*!  pniK"»M»r«»f 

■  .;•..:.  ';;,!'*'«»  uf  In«lian  corn.  2, 170  of  oats     medirinc  at  .Ima  in  17I».'K     In  17l'>^  he  reiuoved 

-.  :     .7.7T*.«    ill-,  of    woi»l.      There    were    2S1      to  P>erlin,  and  ntter  the  tstahli«.hment  i»f  the 

:  •- •,    ;,.''*7   niili'h  cows,  2,34'.»  other  eattle,     university  of  Berlin  (lsii'»)  he  Itecanie  | mfi  s- 

.    7   ;-'.-.■».  p,  aU'l  41.'i  "iwine.     Capital,  lhidit<».     snp  there  of  special  patin»logy  ami  rheraptulics. 

■ILM  I.     I.  A  province  of  Spain,  in  Aragon.     His  work  on  the  art  of  prolmgini:  lite  {Mtikm- 

•  - .  r  r.j  i'Tj  Fran<*i'  and  the  ]»r<»vinces  of  Le-  hiotil\  tttlenl'n'  Kutmt  ihm  wt  in'rhlnht  l.tl>tn  *•/ 
" -■-  *  rikjii-sa.  and  Navarre:  area,  ">,^72  si].  '  it rit'i /.*/(/- n,  .lena,  17'.u5 ;  Mh  e<l.,  IJeHin,  isfini 
:.  .:  .  .n  1  ^7".  274,02'?.  The  N.  part,  wIThIi  wa**  translated  into  several  Kumpran  hin- 
j.  .--..i  'V  ntlVets  of  the  Pvrenees.  is  ruiri:ed  gtia^'es.  Amomr  his  other  works  is  «.ne  on 
iZ  .  ■  ■  r.tiiinous;  but  the  S.  is  level  and  fer-  M'rt»fuh>us  «lisoiises  <  ^V'^r ///*  Stitut\  Kil,hnt- 
' .-  7..-  T  r;n«  ipal  rivers  are  the  Cinca.  Alca-  iti/^ftniffcl  itnd  JhHurt  dtr  Sln>jdi*lh'iihlht'tt, 
L.  ■•  N  > '.4.  <ia!lego,  and  Aragun,  all  tril)U-  .Una.  17'.'.'>).  His  w«trk  on  the  j'hy>i(al  train- 
•*."■'.  :  :".•■  Klin*.  Wino,  oil,  aiul  cattle  are  iiig  of  intants  {(iuttr  Hath  nn  Mfitttr  i'lardir 
•--:,  .'1.       Ip-n.  copper,  and  lead  are  found,      ir',cht'njftttn   P'.mltt   dtr  }dn,nin'}u  n  /'rzltltn/nf 

v.  :- .  r*  i-  little  mining.  Tlie  manufac-  //»r /iV /<////•/;/</</<  <t/«/</<  f/f/z/r/',  lUrlin.  17iM' ; 
-  "--  .-.-  '..ii-  ri.  w«»ollen,  and  hempen  fabrics,  It>th  ed.,  ]>^iU\)  produced  many  rel"«'rn'«'  in  the 
<  1!.-  ]  riri'-ij'al  towns  are  Hues«':i,  IJarhas-  sy-.triu  of  e<lucati«m  :  while  his  linhiriditni 
:r  T- ^ '^  M«in/«in,  and  .laca.  II.  A  town  JA '//>»//// (Herlin.  ls:M;  l«ith  td..  Is7>7),  which 
^  •  •  .  iMpital  of  the  province,  on  the  jrives  the  experiences  of  hi'*. ".nvear^Mf  jirartiec. 
l*v.i.  r"  t:;.  N.  K.  of  Saragi»ssa:  pop.  ahoui  i*i  still  consulted.  His  Sf/xft  tn  di  r  fmkti^rh*  n 
.-:  -i  a  place  of  great  anti^juity.  S..r-  //# ///'///f/r  (.fcua  an<l  Lei|'>ic.  Is*  o-\"  i.  jiiid  his 
T  -  .-  :■  ::.i.  d  here  a  cullege  for  the  iu'-truc-  h'li^'h'whtt'  d' r  (iti^'/mlh,  if  (iH-rlin.  1n12i.  an- 
Vt  ••  I  ..  ^^.ri  youth  in  Creek  ami  II««num  much  e^'teeuied.  He  intrnduced  the  *«\>tiin  of 
.*— .:..-.  .I;ii:i'<  Crt'-sir  rai*»d  it  to  thodiirnitv  niMrtnarv  hi»u^e>*  t'i-r  the  prvVenri«»n  iif  li:r\inu' 
tf  A  -ly.-.'iiw.i.  and  honored  it  with  the  title     aliv**.  the  tir^'t  «'f  which  was  erntrd  ;it  ^^ci]1lar 

*"f  '"^i.    T>rF«   Victrix.      In   lojuj  iVdro  I.  of     nn<ler  h."  >uperintcndence  ;  anil  en«hiw  «d  »  har- 
JL"«  Li   r-.-' '.'^i  red  thi-*  city   fn)m  tlie   Moors,     itable  iiislitutions  lor  poor  i'li\>ic:ai.^  and  ]'h\- 
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?yf,  ::':'jZL  etgh  capet 

h.r.:i\*'  ri  .:',-*'.     ;:  •  t"-'  •..•rr.'  If  rL'c--  ": "  1  - :  —T^.*-?  c  i^  AttJL  IS-ri.  e^Tcred  the  con- 

O/i*  ■•:•..  ■•■.>,•  :  .,..'.:.T.  .:.  Iv-:  "r.Tr:.::    5-r~..r.   li1  "wiji  *->'t   zzx&>ie  mijor 

Hli»YLmkMf\  AlruMpr  !■  ila    'l—c  l   Vtv  r-ricr:^     H^  :  lii.:  f  =r^  :ic  c&nipai^  on 

/;.*:.  Vi.<  .-:.•    -v.-i  !:.  .-ti."  ■?•-:..  A:r   =.!.!"  '_=  :•=- ^-i,:.  tl^  wr-Tr::>  i-ri^urcTd.  and  Le 

':.*:•:  .:.  I/'. — :-    .'--■:  j    1  "T  .     I'lt  r:„-.  1  v  -  •>_  .  r-l  fr:—  i.T--r  =^rr:.x:  •^.-•n  after, 
ifc-jr  ;:.        .-,  -  .v.  -r.-T.  i.-  i.1  ,-.•-*:.'. i^  .±.-.-        ICb^LXx   VlttiM.  2—    F-.iT-UL   &>troDoiuer, 

iti  \'r  :>-  ;;.  f.  -  :.T  :  ii.  i;  :•  •.--•n-i:  -   :_r  ":•  n  :z  1..1-:  :_  Fr".  7.  l?-4.     He  va^  eda- 
<:j;/#;i"V  !^:.'  '  .  1*. .  ..-:  C-r. ••..-:_  :1c  >■_;  -       lt -1  _:  ".it  '..:j  :;  1«.c1.l  w:Lc»»1  and  bjr  pri- 

w«:.'.t  ir.  ;.  «:  :..*::..-•!      iVi-'.l":''  ".o  Ni'-r-.  ill  :.  :_i:"-r^  i'i_  *  :iv.  i<r. DL-xnT.  and  micro- 

aft-.-rwiirl  i    •;;  -■.  T.'il  ;rir-  i- V,-:^;^     Ii  s.    ;  7.  .,:•.•■ '  '  r  rrea:  p«rvf-.:cr»oT  in  each.    In 

Ir.'ji   ijv'  »-:•  o.:  t"  v.-!:  •rr-.-r'.T.  Ar  *  v;i  .-.  Iv'  le  rr«-::el  *z.  vi-^rriM.rr  n«ar  h»  re«- 
K/vM.  Ji'i.--  i,r'..  fcii  rrr':.  t^  :'.r:;>L-  .:'  I- ..i     :-:i  r  *.:  V::-cr  i-ilsc  :.jL  fumiaLiD:;  it  with  a 

an'i  o'riit.-i.  /i-\i.     I1-:  r-rt-riT::.'  Z.r  :t  :i  :rii?.:  ii.«:niitr.:  tni  an  vqodtorial  of  8 in. 

1s.j7.  ^r!r..r:..'  t*]::,  :.;:;.  a  ■...llr .:!.l  :..--:.•!-  i;-=r:-.-c   —  ii.-i*i.rzrc-l   :a  Caiubridire.  Masn 

tiii;r  <:l:iEi  //r:i!#;.v  ^ji  *  rii'.-ri'  L>:'rT.  i*  -x^W  ^j.  A:  ir?:  Lr  "ar^  ^'■.^.:::■:eli  witL  viUsv  nations  of 

ail  t  i 'i  K- 'o.fi-.  Ilia  !iiS' .-!:/■- -.  jrwclrj.  pj!i*..Lr-.  •:  -''r  -T^rs.  ir.i  :.c  il?^-  mode  drawings  of 

ari'J  njlvrr  ve-v;!*".     Tij-r  w:,o>  c.^lrr.rioL  wi?  Mir-.  -'-;-.:<:.-.  si  I  Siizrri:  :*u:  laier  he  ^re 

pun-ljuHod  for  ti'i*?  i'.-.j-^riiil  mu**:::ri  :ri  V:-l-  ilr:,.*:  !.:«  cLTirc  atTcLtion  to  the  application 

fia.     lU:  wrou-  lUA'f h iMrh**  Arrhi^  <'^.^:.z.a.  •.  f  ?:-r".:r:=:  aiilvsU  to  tiie  examination  of 

IH^jT;;  K'U^hjuir  uhd  *]a*  lUlr\  J/r  .>ii-.-»   i  o-::.c:*  ai.:  Lc:ul:i:,   ar.d    his  iu«jst   valuable 

voU.,  St!irt;r;irt,  1^4"-*4i  ;    ari-i  />«  L-.d'.  »  i.LicVc:::en:*  Lave  Irrn  in  this*  field.     In  18C2, 

tc»/«  Knhul  ij  vo:-.,  Vicnaa.  l*ol-'2  .  i,^  a  7 rd: minirv  lisk.  he  ?pent  several  months 

III<;KB«     !•  I*aur,  an  Am>:ncaDrcv<ilu!i  L&rj  in  x:.:i7>p:n:r  iLe  sp^vtra  «*f  2'^»  chemical  ele- 

K'^-neral.  born  at  Linierirrk  p!aii:a:!'>n.  >.  i...  or.!*;  t:;e  re?-!:*  are  pnbii»hc«l  in  ibe  "Phi- 

.Mar<-h  !'♦,  1742.  divl  in  Criarlc-i-n  in  X-iv-i:;-  I«.«*"pii:'ai  Tr:in<Aot:oRs  "  forlS'U.     Inhispris- 

ber,  17U7.     Ik*  was  ono  of  live  j-atriot  'r-r. •:':.-  K.atic  o";«-irrvat:'.ia  of  the  stars  be  was  assisted 

trs  active  in   tlie  revoiuii'/n.    Their  part-nis  by  I>r.  "VViK'-iiii  A.  Miller,  and  the  puld  medal 

were  w<;alt!iv.  and  the  ?on-  rouiiilcte'l  tiiOir  <.'f  the  roval  a<iri<aomieals4icietv  was  awarded 

education  in  Kurope.     l^^xxic  nr-t  serve  1  Finder  t>j  il'.em  Jo:n:Iy  in  ISOT.  Mr.  Diicrpins  havii^ 

Col.  Mid'IIcton  in  the  exi>c-«lition  iur:iin«t  tl^e  received  one  of  the  royal  medals  in  1^66.    He 

ChiTokeex  in  17*iu.     He  wa-i  m.ide  lieuTen:int  hus  j»riived  that  the  prujjer  m<ition  of  a  star  in 

colonel  of  the   Nt  Sotitlj  C;irolina  re:.nnienr.  tiie  line  of  si^'lit  can   be  determined  by  any 

June  17,  I77'i,  and  sub«e<iuently  colonel  iY  the  small  chan^  of  p4i>ition   in   the  lines  of  the 

nih  re;riment;  took  a  con^picuons  part  in  the  spectrum,  and  thus  he  calculates  that  Sirinsis 

en^a^renients  connected  with  the  Meje  <»f  Sa-  niovink'  away  from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  27 

vannah  in  177S;  waH  nia<Ie  a  bri:radier  (reneral  in.  a  siecoml.     lie  has  made  valuable  obserra- 

Jan.  li),  177'-):  coininanded  a  fon.-e  of  cavalry  tions  on  the  solar  prominences,  showing  bow 

at  the  Hii'fTe  of  Charleston  in  17-':$<^  whirh  wiis  their  forms  may  be  seen,  and  has  detected  the 

Hii rpriscf I  and  dispersed  hyTarlet on  ;  and  com-  heat  received  at  tire  earth  from  some  of  the     . 

manded  the  Viivinia  hri::ade  which  formed  the  tixed  stars.     In  18>VJ  he  delivered  the  Rede    ^ 

ri;:Iit  w'ini^  in  the  battles  of  (iuilford  Court  lecture  at  Cambridge,  in  which  he  pave  an ae-    ' 

House,   March  ITi,   17><1,  and  Ilobkirk's  Hill,  count  of  his  discoveries.     In  1871   the  royal    • 

April  'J.\  17*^1.     II*  Fraaris  kiBJerk,  an  Aiuer-  society  ]daced  at  his  disi»o.Hjd  a  telescope  of    "i 

ii'un  ollicrr.  nephew  of  the  preccdinp,  born  in  15  in.  ajHirturc,  which  was  placed  in  a  new  olh    F 

17iU,  dii-d  in  Charleston,  S.  ('.,  Feb.  15,  l><.*i5.  K-rvatory  at  Ui)per  Tulse  bilL     Foranaccoait    J 

His  fiitlnr.  M:ijor  Hcnjainin  llu^^er,  was  killed  of  his  observations  of  the  sjKK^tra  of  cornet^    % 

biMore  the  lin«'s  of  Char]e«t>in  in  177'.».     After  sec  Comet,  vol.  v.,  ]>.  141.  \ 

Wwvx  a  pupil  of  Dr.  John  Hunter,  and  a  fellow        HIGH  CiPET,  kin^;  of  France  and  the  fomid-    j 

student  <»r  hr.  Thysick  in  IMiiladelpiiia,  he  j(»in-  er  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  born  nb4int  MOl|    j 

ed  with  hr.  Kric  hollmann  in  a  daring  but  un-  died  Oct.  24,  900.     When  still  n  child  he  IB-     \ 

hucces^t'iil  attempt  to  rescue  Lafayette  from  ( »1-  hcrited  from  bis  father,  Hugh  the  iireat^  the 

luut/.     (S.T  Uoi.LMAXN.)     Hu;fcr  was  arrested  duchy  of  Franc©  and  the  county  of  ParisLthM 

autl  for  ei;^dit  months  kept  in  severe  conline-  taking  rank  amonf?  the  mo«t  i>owerfnl  priiioei 

ment.     lie  r«'turne<l  hi>me,  and  in  17I>h  became  of  his  country.     On  the  death  of  Louis  v\,  the 

a  captain  in  tiie  army,  wa<  a  c'»Ioncl  in  the  war  last  of  tiic  Carlovingian  kinirs,  a  numlter  of  B^ 

of   |s|'j,  :iiid  Served  in  both  branches  of  the  bles  and  bishoj»s  from  all  parts  of  the  country 

IcL'islalurc  i»f  his  Mate.     III.  Be^Jaoiln,  son  of  assembled  at  Senlis  to  settle  the  successioB, 

till'   priMi-ilinu'.   l»orn  in  CharK>ton   in   lsn»;.  and  selected  Hu^h  Capet  in  preference  to  the 

lie  ;rradiiatc«|  at  West  Tiunt  in  lH'2."i.  mid  was  Carlo  vin;;ian  duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  u- 

I maiidiT  at   Fortress  .Mi»iiroe  from  IS41  to  de  of  the  late  kinc.     Hugh  was  con^nently 

I'^Ml.     Ill-  M-rved  as  4'hief  of  oniiiaiice  to  (ien.  crowned  at  Xoyon,  July  S,  987,  by  the  ar^ 

>co!t  in  the  Mexican  w  ar,  wa-*  ^ncce-^Mvely  bre-  bishop  of  Hbeinis.     Notwithstanding  this  elee- 

\rite>l  a'4  iiiajiir.  lieutenant  colnni-l.  and  colonel,  tion,  ('h.irles  supporte<l  his  claims  to  the  crova 

iiinl  from  I^M  to  \s\\\^  wa-  in  comman>l  of  of  France  by  the  swonl,  and  after  four  yean* 

ihe  arM'iial   at   Tikesville,  .Mt].     Ho  resigned  ho^tilities  was  apparently  on  the  point  of 
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fwniinjr,  when  he  was  treacherously  made 
priM»Dcr  by  Adalbvron,  bishop  of  Laon,  who 
dfHvered  him  to  his  rival.  The  unfortunate 
prioi-e  waA  sent  to  Orleans,  where  he  soon 
brrathvd  liis  la^it  in  a  dungetm.  Hugh,  having 
thns  secured  i>0!^8e!»riion  of  the  crown,  associa- 
t«<l  his  M>n  Robert  in  tlie  government,  which 
be  fettled  on  tlie  principle  of  hereditary  suc- 
ct«»i«>n.     (See  Capetians.) 

■1<;IIE$«  BaU,  an  American  sculptor,  bom  in 
London,  England,  Jan.  19«  1804,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Ma««..  March  5,   1868.     When  only  12 
Team  old  he  made  out  of  wax  candle  ends  a 
baiM-reiief  copy  of  a  picture  representing  the 
visjddni  of  Solomon,  which  was  afterward  cast 
in  Hlvi*r.     He  8i>ent  seven  years  in  the  studio 
of  Edwanl  Hodges  Bailey,  and  competeil  sue- 
fes»fi]]ly  for  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  royal 
irademy  and  the  society  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Among  his  works  at  this  peno<1,  Inisides  sev- 
eral ideal  statues,  were  busts  of  George  IV. 
and  the  <hikes  of  Sussex,  York,  and  Cam  bridge. 
Id  lB2tl  be  emigrated  to  New  York,  where  he 
eie«*ate<l  a  marble  statue  of  Hamilton,  which 
Tis  destroyed  in  the  merchants'  exchange,  in 
tlie  ^eat  fire  of  \HSo.     He  also  made  a  monu- 
Beotal  alto-relief,  of  life  size,  in  memory  of 
Bl^bop  Hobart,  which  is  now  in  Trinity  church, 
^era]  of  hL^  casts  are  in  the  Boston  athe- 
Bvqm.  and  his  bronze  statue  of  Nathaniel  B<iw- 
di:rb  »  in  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  Cambridge, 
Mas^.    He  also  appeared  as  a  lecturer  on  art. 

nCHES,  Jehi,an  American  archbishop,  born 
■etr  Clogher,  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1797, 
died  in    New  York,  Jan.  3,   lRG-4.     He  was, 
tiio**  his  own  words  in  his  well  known  letter 
t'  Mayor   Harper.   **the  son  of  a  farmer  of 
C!'«!*rr."4Ti«  b^jt  eomfortaMe  means."     Being  the 
fi-m-c-T  of  tSree  sons,  he  wa«<  allowed  to  in- 
•:♦:!*•*:    u  eMrly  passion  for  books,  and  was  sent 
'  r  a  :in."  to  a  Latin  school.    In  isiG  his  father 
•^tt  r*»  tfie  United    States.      .John  followed 
i  rr.   n  1^17.  and  in  1H18  the  whole  family  set- 
'r-:  n-ir  Chamborsburg,  Pa.     Toward  the  end 
'/  tr.at  year  .Tolm  ol)taiiied  admission  to  the 
'   Lr-r-.-  "f  Mount  St.  Mary's,  at  Emmett>burg, 
M'i.     ••  I   wa«»  to  sui)erintend  the  garden."  he 
tft^-wriTii  wrute,  "as  a  compensation  for  my 
ex;-'Ti««-«.  Tintil  I  might  bo  appointed  teacher. 
^ri^.*<--;rr.u  meanwhile  my  studies  under  a  ]»ri- 
Tal»-  :  .Z'-r."     Tow.ird  the  close  of  ls'2.*)  he  was 
oriJ.iin-»l  priest,  and  placed  in  <*harge  of  a  small 
tnk^f'D  at  Bedf<»rd,  I*a.     A  few  weeks  after- 
wtH  he  was  apfiointed  pastor  of  St.  .Joseph's 
rh^rr-h.   rhiladelphin.   where  he  soon  gained 
rfpitat'on  as  a   pulpit  orator.     On  May  81, 
1*^;*.  he  preached  a  sermon  on  Catholic  eman- 
r:;-a:i«tn.    which   was  puMi-hed   in   pamphlet 
fi-rm  antl  dedicated  to  O'Connell.     In  ls:iO  he 
■r**f-ptrd  a  ehallenge  from  the  Hev.  .Tohn  Breck- 
«ri•!i^».   I'.  I).,   a  distinguished   Presbyterian 
rfcrsr>-ni.'ia,  to  discuss  through  the  press  the 
cw*Ti-o,   *•  Is  the  Protestant  relijrion  the  reli- 
cs tj'-M  ^rist?"    In  1H:U-'*2  he  built  St.  John's 
ri.iT  \.,  P:;iladelphia,  of  whi«h  he  was  the  reo- 
Zf.T  %^  l'*u:z as  he  remained  in  that  citv.    In  lt^d4 


he  accepte<l  a  second  challenge  from  Dr.  Breck- 
enridge  to  a  public  oral  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, '■'  Is  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  hostile 
to  liberty  ? "  The  debate  created  much  inter- 
est, was  brought  to  an  unsatisfactory  termina- 
tion, and  afterward  ap|>eared  in  book  form. 
Mr.  Hughes  was  appointed  coadjutor  bishop  of 
New  York  in  18IJ7,  received  episcopal  conse- 
cration Jan.  7,  1888,  and  in  1839  became  ad- 
ministrator of  the  diocese,  which  then  com- 
prised the  entire  state  of  N'ew  York  and  part 
of  New  Jersey,  with  a  Catholic  population  of 
200,000,  and  only  40  clergymen.  He  fortliwith 
set  to  work  to  remedy  the  evils  springing  from 
the  "  trustee  system  "  of  holding  church  prop- 
erty. The  titles  were  vested  in  laymen,  who 
frequently  came  into  contiict  with  the  episco- 
pal authority,  and  were  sometimes  supported 
m  their  o]»position  by  jjriests  suspended  from 
their  office.  Several  churches  had  in  conse- 
quence been  closed  to  divine  worship;  most  of 
them  had  become  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and 
of  the  eight  churches  in  New  York  city,  five 
were  on  the  point  of  being  sold.  Bishop 
Hughes  set  ab^ut  consolidating  these  debts, 
removing  the  lay  tnistees,  and  securing  the 
titles  in  his  own  name.  In  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle he  succeeded,  and  thus  put  an  enft  t^ 
scandalous  contentions.  He  next  ]>urchased  a 
large  property  at  Fordham,  Westchester  co., 
with  the  intention  of  opening  there  a  college 
and  theological  seminary.  For  the  puqiose  of 
obtaining  money  and  the  aid  of  religious  com- 
munities for  the  institutions  which  he  planned, 
he  went  to  Euroi)e  in  1839.  During  his  ab- 
sence the  Catholics  of  New  Y()rk  set  up  an  or- 
ganized ojjposition  to  the  public  school  system. 
To  prevent  this  movement  from  becoming  a 
purely  politienl  one.  Bishop  Hughes  on  his  re- 
turn took  himself  the  lead,  and  drew  up  a  pe- 
tition to  the  common  e(»uncil  praying,  in  the 
name  of  the  Cjitholic  citizens,  that  seven  ]>a- 
rochial  schools  should  be  desijinated  as  "enti- 
tled to  i»artieipate  in  the  comnum-school  fund, 
upon  complying  with  the  reijuirements  of  the 
law."  KemonM ranees  to  this  petition  were  sent 
in  by  the  public  school  society  and  the  past()rs 
of  theMethodi>t  Episcopal  church,  and  on  Oct. 
2l*  both  parties  nppeared  bet()re  the  common 
council.  Bishop  Hughes  met  and  answere<l, 
for  several  days  in  succession,  the  array  of 
eminent  counsel  oj)posed  to  him,  and  support- 
ed lii^i  i)ctition  in  an  elaborate  speech ;  but  hie 
deman<ls  were  rejeeted  bv  the  common  coun- 
cil.  The  matter  was  then  brought  before  the 
le;jrislature :  but  being  luitlled  in  his  suit  there, 
he  rceommended  Cntliolies  to  n(»minate  inde- 
pendent candidates  in  the  ensuing  elections;  a 
niuvement  which  developed  such  unexpe<ted 
strenirth  that  a  moditication  of  the  school  sys- 
tem was  s<M»n  atterward  etlei'ted.  In  1S41  he 
was  able  to  o]»en  regular  co?ir«'es  of  clav-^ical 
and  theoloL'ieul  instruction  in  St.  John's  col- 
leirc,  Fordliain.  In  1S4*2,  after  the  death  of 
Bishop  Dubois.  Dr.  IIuL'hes  succeeded  him  as 
titular  bishoi>  ot'  New  York.      In  August  of 
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that  year  was  liel»l  the  first  diocesan  pvnod  '  peared  at  the  New  York  acndemv  of  mnsi 

of  New  Yurk,  whose  <lecroefl  on  secret  soci-  in  April,  1SM3,  to  make  an  appeal  in  favor  u 

etit's  and  the  tenure  of  ehurcti  pni[)erty  wore  the  famishing  Iri>h,  and  in  July  made  hi?  la? 

pulilii^hed  otHcially  hy  the  bistiop  in  Septeiu-  ]»ublie  address  to  (luell  the  draft  riot:*.    Thenc< 

her;   and  this  ]ef|:islation  was  further  supple-  >  forward  his   stren^rtli  steadily  declined   UDt 

niented  hy  the  pul»lication  in  IS-^*)  <»f  '*  Hules  his  death.     His  works  have  been  published  b 

tor   t!ie  Administration  of  Churches  witiiout  L.  Kehoe  (2,  vols..  New  York,  18<i4-'.j) ;  an 

Trustees."    On  Marih  JO,  I84i,  he  consecratcil  his  life  has  been  written  by  John  K.  G.  itodsir 

ashisi'iKidjutorthe  Kev.  Julin  McCluskey,  \K  I).  (Svo,  New  York,  181j»i). 

Duriuir  the  sprin;;  and   summer  of  thirt  year  lll'GHEH,  ThOBts,  an  En^rlish   author,   bor 

fears  were  entertained  of  anti-Catholic  riots  in  near  Newbury,  IJerkshire,  Oct.  20,  1823.     H 

New  York,  such  as  had  taken  place  in  Phil-  '  was  educated  at  Hu^by,  and  graduated  at  Orit 

adeljihia.     IJishop  Hughes  thereupon  address-  collejre.  Oxford,  in  1845.     Ho  studied  law,  wa 

ed  a  letter  to  Mayor  Harper,  which  calmed  called  to  the  bar  in  1848,  and  bi»caiue  queen* 

tlie  ]  Ml  bile  excitement,  an<i  in  a  series  of  lot-  '  counsel  in  1809.     From  1805  to  1868  he  vtm 

ters  denounced  tlie  editor  of  tiie  "  New  York  liberal  member  of  ])arliament  for  the  liorongl 

Herald"   for  attacks  on   himself.     A  sectmd  of  Lambeth,  and  fn mi  1808  to  January,  187-1 

visit  to  Europe  in   December,  184."),  enabled  for  the  borough  of  Frome,  which  was  not  con 

him  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Jesuits,  Chris-  tested  bv  the  liberals  in  the  election  of  Feb 

tiuu  brothers,  and  sisters  of  mercy.     On  his  ruary,  1874,  and  consetiuently  a  conservativ 

return  he  was  solicited  by  President  Polk  to  '  took  his  ])lace.     While  in  ]mrlianient  he  iiup 

accept  a  peace  mi>sion  to  Mexico,  which  he  ported  the  bills  for  the  disestablishment  of  th 

declined.     In  1847  he  <Ielivered  in  the  hall  of  Irish  church,  and  for  Roeularizin^  the  universi 

representatives  at  Washington,  by  rccjue-^t  of  ties,  abolishing  tests,  and  admitting  dissenter 

both  houses  of  congress,  a  discourse  on  **  Chris-  to  fellowship  in  Oxford  and  Cambrid^re.     \l 

tiauity,  tlie  oidy  Source  of  Moral,  Social,  and  took  an  ai-tive  interest  in  educational  and  so 

Political  Regeneration.'*     During  tiiis  year  his  ;  cial  questions  and  in  all  measures  for  the  im 

diocese  was  divide<l  by  the  creation  of  the  sees  provement  of  the  laboring  classes.      In   I8»il 

of   Albany  and  Hutfalo.     In  inriO  the  see  of  and  1870  he  visited  the  United  States,  lecturinj 

New  York  was  raised  to  metropolitan  rank,  and  in  the  ]»rincipal  cities,  and  was  well  received 

Bishop  llnghes  received  tlie  pallium  as  arch-  He   is  the  author  of  '^Tom  BrowD*s  Schoc 

bishop  in  K«»mo  at  the  hands  of  the  pope.     In  Days,'*  a  graidiic  description  of  life  at  Ragb; 

lsr»:l  the  sees  of  Brooklyn,    Burlington,   and  school  under  Dr.  Arnold  (18of»>;  a  sequel  to  i 

Newark   were  erected,  and  the  new    bishops  '  entitled    ** Tom    Brown   at   Oxford"    (18t»l) 

Were  consec-rated  by  the  nuncio.  Archbishop  **The  Scouring  of  the  White  H(»rse"  (IHTiS) 

(afterward  Cardinal)  Bedini,  Oct.  3n.     Arch-  ^M'eligio  Laici,"asemi-thenlogica1  essay  (1862) 

bishop  Hughes  presided  in  18.')4  over  the  tirst  "Alfred  the  Great"  (18rt9);   and  *' Memoir 

l»rovincial  council  of  New  Y»»rk;  was  in  Rome  of  a  Bn)ther''  (187:^).      He  has  also  writtei 

at  the  proclamatio!!  of  the  di»gma  of  the  im-  critical  prefaces  to  English  editions  of  a  worl 

maculate  conce|itiou,  Dec.  8;  and  on  his  return  on  "Trades  Unions''  by  the  count  de  Pariii 

was  inv(»Ived  in  a  controver'«y  with  Mr.  Eras-  LowelPs  ''  Biglow  Papers,"  and  the  poems  oi 

tus  Brooks,  the  letters  on  both  sides  being  pub-  Walt  Whitnmu. 

lishe<i   in    a  volume    entitled   ''  lirookMana.''  IH'UIIS,  a  S.  ctmnty  of  Dakota,  bonnded  S 

On  Au:r.  o,  ISo'k  he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  W.  by  the  Missouri,  recently  formed  and  nol 

new  eaihedral  on  Fitth  avenue.  New  York,  the  in<'luded  in  the  census  of  1870;    area,  aboul 

largest  yet  ]ilauiied  in  the  United  States.     In  800  s«{.  m.     It  is  intersected  by  East  MeiHciiM 

the  pi-i-cedin;;  autumn,  while  accompanying  the  Knoll   river,   and   watered    by  sei'eral  small 

nuncio  to  Canada,  he  wa<  seized  with  luui;  fe-  affluents  of  the  Missouri, 

ver,  fro:ii  the  etfect^nf  which  he  never  wholly  ,      Hl'GIK  GnstiT,  a  German  jurist,  horn  at  LOr 

riMMVercd,      He  peis^trd  nevertheless  in  the  rach,  Baden.  Nov.  23,  17ti4,  died  in  GuttingM 

dl^charje  of  hi>  daily  dutii-s.  caning  himself  Sept.  10,  1844.     He  studied  at  Gottiogen  fron 

toward  the  end  of  Win  lite  ti^  be  carried  to  the  17*^2  to  1785,  and  first  became  known  by  hk 

altar  when  conferring  continuation.     At  the  '  edition  of  the '*  Fragments  of  Ulpinn**  (GGttiD- 

breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  and  before  ac-  gen,  1788).    In  17^<^he  wasappomtedprofessM 

tive  opi-ratious  had  begun  in  Virginia,  Arch-  extraonlinary  and  in  1702  regular  professor  of 

bi>hop   IIu:rhe'4.  thouirh  in  very  t'celile  health,  law  at  the  university  of  GOttingen.     He  wn 

Went  to  Wa^hiuL't'in  to  prott'i-r  the  aid  of  his  one  of  the  tirst  to  follow  the  example  of  Lcib- 

priest**.  sistiTs  nf  rharity,  unci  si-^tcrs  t»f  mer-  nitz  and  of  PQtter.  presenting  the  Roman  Uv 

cy.     In  Novenil'i-r,  I^^J1,  at  the  s-»licitati«m  of  classified  with  reference  to  the  principal  em 

PreMdenr  I.inco!ii.  he  went  to  Ktirope  in  com-  of  its  history.     His  ]irincipal  works  are:  Lekr 

jiany  with   Mr.  Thurlow   Wred.  in  order  to  sc-  hnch  ffer  GtH^'hiehte  dm  romischrn  J%eehi*  (Her 

cure  the  friiijilly  n^ntrality  of  "iome  govern-  lin.    17!"»;    i>tli   ed.,    1824>;    Lehrhueh    WiM 

ments.  partiiiilarly  nf  thf  Fp-n-'h  courr.     Af-  elriViffifi''hrn  rurMUJt  (7  vol*..  1790-1812);  ani 

tef  visiting  Frain'e  ariil   Italy,  he  preai'lied  at  Iu'i'fr'~nji2tfrrirtfinfijt*'hfn  liiirhrrhrnntNim  ^m 

the  layiui;  of  tin-  iiiriii-r  *?orie  of  tlie  Cafho-  IrUtttt  n'rrzlf/  Jahfi  r2  voU.^  1820).     He  edite< 

lie  university  I'f  luil.ijii.  June,  l'!<f'2.     He  ap-  the  firili^finr he  Mtiy^iiin  (tomlSl^  to  19^7, 
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HI'CO,  Tktor  Xarif,  a  Fronoli  poot  ami  novel-  |  between  the  two  oppo^^ite  schools  reache<l  its 
i<.  !»orn  in  Hesiin^on.  Vvh.  i*«».  18U'J.  The  s<in  ;  climax  when,  on  Fcl>.  20,  lS;jn,  the  drama  of 
i»l  .in  i>fticcr  whose  military  duties  called  him  '  llermuii  was  produced  at  the  'I'lj^atre  Fran- 
i":t  of  France,  he  wa:*  carried  in  childhood  to  '  V"Js.  In  1831  Hujifo  won  another  dramatic 
K'f'tt.  (.'or-ica.  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  triumph  witli  Jfttrion  Ijelvrim^  while  his  lyri- 
i*~»'»  he  w:is  taken  to  I*ari.s;  an<i  here  for  two  eal  poems  Lf&  Jtuifftfi  fVautunnif  and  liisnov- 
Ti.-a*-,  under  the  exclusive  su|>ervision  of  his  el  Nofra  iJame  tie  Par  in  were  received  with 
T:;"tlKT  and  the  care  «)f  an  ohl  priest,  he  com-  \  enthusiasm.  The  performance  of  his  dramas, 
mt-ncv*!  his  chi^sical  .studies  in  company  with  Le  roi  t;nmn»c  (1S:J2;,  Lufnre  Jioryhi  and  JA/- 
;i::  elder  hmtlier,  Eujieiie,  and  a  young  jrirl  !  /•/>  Tmtor  (1S3:J),  Aittjeh^  iyrah  de  PtuUnie 
wh.i  afterward  became  his  wife.  In  iHll,  |  (1835j,  liuy  Jlhut  (IBoS).  and  especially  LtB 
111*  father  having:  been  made  jjeneral  and  hurtjratis  (1843),  drew  forth  nuirked  appro- 
;i:»po'nteil  mt^ior-domo  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  |  bation ;  his  political  p«»ems,  Lt$  rtunttn  tJu 
:*;•  new  kinj^  of  Spain,  Victor  Went  to  Madrid,  creputucuU  (1K35),  Leu  roix  intirii  urt«  (1837), 
arii!  entered  the  seminary  of  nobles  with  a  |  and  Zr*  r//.y<;/<«  <<! /r/f  f);////r<^(184n).  were  high- 
'.iiw  f.f  be<'omin;jr  <»ne  of  the  pa^'es  of  Joseph  ;  ly  popular;  and  his  mis<'eIlaneous  writin^rs, 
hilt  -ubs^Mjuent  events  defeated  this  design,  i  Chat/e  Gufux^  IJtutfv  tmr  Mirnhfau^  Littera- 
li.  I**r2  Mme.  llu;r«i  returned  to  Paris  with  her     tnre  vt.  phiUmophie  infh'tn  (1834),  and  Le  lihin 


?vi>  sons.   rin<I   had   their  classical  e<Iucation 
("nTinned  by  the  same  clergyman  who  had 


(1842),  were  scarcely  less  successful.     His  lite- 
rary reputation  had  secured  his  election  to  the 


t'ready  instructed  them.  On  the  fall  of  the  ^  French  academy  in  1841,  notwithstanding  the 
tiiipire  u  s<-]>aration  took  place  between  the  i  opposition  of  the  members  attached  to  the  old 
pt-nt-ral  and  his  wife;  and  thenceforth  the  '  cla^^sic  school;  and  havhig  thus  reachc<l  the 
y-iimg  man  was  plaeed  entirely  umler  the  con-  'highest  distinction  in  literature,  he  now  in- 
t-"i  'if  the  former.  He  entered  a  private  clulged  in  ]»«»litica1  aspirations,  which  were 
a  .i«lemy  to  prepare  himself  for  admissinn  to  partly  gratified  h\  his  i)eing  create<l  in  1S45  a 
!::■' jM^lWi.-ch  I  lie  school.  Here  he  evinced  some  peer  of  France  by  King  Louis  Philippe.  On 
ta-Te  :ind  ability  for  mathematics,  but  a  much  \  the  revolution  <»f  February,  1848,  he  was 
•tT'-n^'er  ineiination  towani  poetry ;  and  his  ,  elected  a  def»uty  to  the  constituent  a>sembly, 
fM  jM-CTUs  gave  [)romise  of  such  talent  that  wliere  he  generally  voted  with  the  conserva- 
I.':- fatlier  wn?.  finally  jKjrsuaded  to  allow  him  \  tive  party.  On  his  reelection  to  the  legi>lative 
T  •  f.»Ilow  literature  as  his  vocation.  In  1817  ,  assi*mbly,  he  evinced  more  democratic  and  so- 
l-  jTi.'Sf-nTed  ti»  the  French  academy  a  pncni  cialistic  tendencies.  In  vehement  spee<'hes  ho 
•j;- -n  L*0  nrnvttttjtn  th  Vt't'nh'.  He  afterward  |  denounced  tlie  reactionary  tendencies  of  the 
»■  n  t?ire»*  prizes  in  succession  at  the  Toulouse  majority,  and  the  secret  jMilicy  of  President 
a^ndi-my  of  tloral  games.  His  first  volume  of  Louis  Napoleon.  On  the  r<o/y>  r/V/i// of  Pec. 
*ti^i  ft  7;iffafh»  (1822)  <Teated  a  sensation.  |  2,  1S51,  llug(»  was  among  tbo>.e  deputies  who 
Twi»  novtU.  //i/»  tVlHlamh  (|s*i;))  and  Jhifj-  vainly  attempted  to  as-ert  the  rights  of  the  as- 
/r-.i.f/  M*»2."iJ.  exhibited  him  as  an  original  sembly  and  to  pn  >erve  the  e«iijMitntioii.  His 
:*ii '-rr.'!.- pros..' writer,  but  alrea<ly  displayed  c(»ndu«  t  led  to  hi^  ]»rt-.iriptii'n  ;  betook  refuge 
v."  'r'.'li'ei'Tii'U  for  the  horril>le  ami  nion-  in  the  islauil  of  .Kr-ev.  wlieie.  ^\  bile  resuming 
»•-■■>  wbii'li  rh;ira<teri/es  nmst  of  his  greater  his  literarv  pnrMiit>.  he  contiiiiii<l  hi.-*  oppnM- 
;•■-- i--!it ■:!«;.  His  •^v-coiid  \obime  of  (nhn  tt  tion  to  L«  iiis  NajH'I'-nii,  publishing  Xnjiofiim 
•"''••  appean  d  in  Ih-JiJ.  Abuut  this  j)e-  /r  /'/^/V  <  IS.VJ),  and  hi-*  bitter  satires  Act  *•////- 
r  ■.  ill  ci-ninnetioii  with  Sainte-Heuve,  An-  timthttt  (is."):*.!.  Twn  years  later  he  was  com- 
J-:iv  ir.d  tijiile  I>escbamps,  A.  <le  Vigiiy,  l{(»u-  pelled,  on  aeeouut  <»f  r-unie  hM>tile  nianire>ta- 
li'r-  r  :h-.'  painter,  and  Havid  the  sculptor.  ti«»n  to  tl«e  Freui  h  g«»vernmeiit.  to  remove  to 
i.'.  :  r~:ieii  a  kind  of  literary  a<sociatii>n.  called  the  island  of  (niernsey.  He  refu'^ed  to  aei-ept 
\'--  *\':.irl,\  in  the  meeting"^  of  which  new  the  amnesty  ollered  tn  ]'olitical  exilo  in  is.'iii. 
:i^-rskr\  aTnl  artistic  doctrines  were  debated.  In  \xTa\  be  pul-ii^-bed  I.ch  contthijilntit.fis,  a 
Th»7  fil**»  e*ttalili>hed  a  perifwlical,  called  Ln  cullectinii  <'f  iM'ieal  and  ]»ersoiial  poiiii^.  and 
•«."t<  r'-.»,.r.i#>,.  whirh  attracted  little  attentiun.  in  ls.">'.>  /.'/  h'ljtuih  tha  fUrfts  {*2  \.U.  svm,  a 
rii-  'irama  of  CmihtrtU  (1^27),  altlmugh  un-  series  <»f  pnems  mainly  of  an  epiral  eharaeter. 
r: !,.  \-  f«»r  tin-  ^tage,  was  presented  as  a  sj»e-  Lti<  ini>t  rtifilm^  a  roiuanee  whieh  ba«l  bem  an- 
''■".i'Ti  «tf  tlie  liti.rary  reforms  aime«l  at  by  the  noimced  several  years  betore.  ap]»e.*:rnl  in  nine 
t-*--.;.n.];  but  it  had  nnn-li  l<*ss  imporraiiee  languaires  sinndtaiieoii^lx  at  P:ir>.  Li  iidun. 
•.■•'  •'.•.- preface,  which  wa-*  a  treatise  on  jc^-  Urus^t  l>.  Madrid,  Merlin.  >t.  P«  ter-lnrL'.  ln- 
'*-:!«.  Thfn«*etortli  Victor  Huu'o  was  tijc  rin,  and  New  Ynrk  (.Vpril.  isi;'2».  lr«'S..eei*s 
:  kr'i-v'.ijji-il  leader  of  the  rnniantici<ts  who  eipudb-d  tl^ft  «>f  any  uf  hi-i  pri\!i!>  vrnk*;. 
»'v^-'?   i-arne-t   war   nirainst   their  opjiouent-*.     An    illii>trat'd    ediiimi.     pnMi^lM  d    in     |-art> 

•-■•■  •■!:i*«*:ci'i*«.     His  claims  X(\  tliis  di-tinetion     (Paris.  ls»i:'  *.*>»,  art  aineil  a -^ale  (if  1'". ii.|i. 

wr-r*.  -tr.-ngthenetl  in  H2s  !»y  the  ])ulilicafii»n  ie*^.  In  l*^i''.'i  \w  pi:l'!i^iied  r/,,/,.^*./ .»  i".  •  ■■■,».<  •/ 
f^  L^a  ^rlfhfnifn.  Le  lit  rui^r  jnnr  if'un  cm-  ttts  hnia,  in  \\!iie!i  all  tin-  jii';Ii.i:''ti' "  •■!  tl.e 
A'^ftr-^.  wliirh  fiillowLHl,  fa-'-inated  the  jiulilie  author  wiTe  e\!  i-'^d  in  an  i  x.ijj.  r.-.T*  •!  di-- 
by  :t4  TT^d  delineatiMii  of  the  ment:d  t<»rtiire<  gree.  /./.'« /■.".'/'".■  ,'.i  ''*  /.»  if-  (I*»'i-.  was 
cf  a  ni;i:i  d«.K»nied  tu  execution.      The  contest    alM»  \ery  |iiijiiil;,r  ;  luit /.'''■■■■  ".-  •/■./ /-.i' '.  1  >••:•', 
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in  wJiirli  llic  autliur's  fimdncRs  for  monstrous  '  and  Fran'cois  VirroB  Hioni  in  1*!*^,  dit^  I»t-r. 

<-uri(-utiirc  vvus  carrinl  to  its  liA^rht.  (iid  not  2(>,  1873),  distiii^jruished  tljeinMrlvc?  &?>  ^u:  l^r  .:' 

Httiiin   ^•M  iXW'iii  II  .siHTi"«s.     In  JS(U>  lie  npiin  tlie  CMiarlcmu;;no  cullejTf.  and^iL  !>*>-  r».'  ii*i- 

ruliihird  to  uvaii   liiinstlt'  of   the  i>n\ilc'j:u  of  triluit^-d  to  the  ni.*ws|»ai»t:r  Z'A>f'/ir».*7.r.  v  :,*  i 

rctitrnin;,'  to  i'Vuncc  nliordi:d  iiim  hy  the  oni-  supported  the  pnlitios  uf  tlitrir  ia::»cr.      Tif 

pi-ror'rt  prortiiiiialinn  of  iitiineMty  of  Aii^.   l.').  eldor.  on  acTouut  of  an  article  "D  I'ltt  Jt^:i 

lit:  piihlinlifd  in  till'  liitppi'l  a  |>roteHt  ii^ain>t  i>i'nalty.  was  sent cnL-cd  to  sis  xn-'iitL-"  :n,i.r.?- 

tlir  pIthiMt'itr.  of  Miiv  H,   IHVu,  ratifying  t)ie  onnieut.     lioth  acrompanied  tLeir  fa:ii-.r  .l  lis 

nt-w   ivforniN  uf  tlit:   cMipire,  tlie  violonco  of  exile,  and  devoted  their  leisure  li^iur*  l^>  liicn- 
uhie.h    I'aiiMcd   it  to  lie  ottieially  ('«in«leinned.  '  tiiro.     (Miarles  published  several  \\^\x\  d  'irk. 

A  Her  Iho  fill  fif  tile  oniperor  and  the  prtH'la-  annm^  which  La  lioheme  dorrt  wa»  c^;»rfi;^y 

iiiatii»n  of  the  repniilic  he  returned  to  Parin,  Hueees>fu].      Francois,   alter  traD^laTicu:   «iiii 

and   Huiin  afdM'  i>«sued  an  aihireKs  to  the  (ier>  considerahle   success    the   S0Tinet>  of   >^aii:- 

inani  calling'  npuii    thein  to  proelaini  a  (ier-  spoare  into  French,  began  in  IS-V.^  a  tran^L-tion 

niaii  ri'puhlic  and  extend  (he  hand  of  frieud.ship  of  liis  drannitic  work:},  which  be  coiuplrird  ia 

III  l''niiiii'.     <»n  I''el».  S,  IS71,  ho  was  eleeted  lsr».*i.      The   brothers  returned  to  FranL-e  in 

onn  of  the -i:{  repre.HenlaliveN  of  tluMle|iartnieiit  IS()t),  and  connnencetl  the  imblieation  I'f  the 

of  the   Seine   In   the  iiiitioind   assembly,     lie  /w///y/f7  in  company  with  Kocbefort,  who  how- 

Ihern  \iliemently  opposed  the  parliamentary  ever  soon  >eparatcd  from  tbera.     Fran^fi?  at 

freul.v  of  peace  between  I'Vauce  and  (iermauy.  the  time  of  his  death  liad  nearly  cfuupkteti 

Thi'i  ai'diiied  aK'iiiiiitt  him  the  an^'er  of  the  par-  an  edition  of  a  ]K)sthuinou3  work  by  hi.^  broth- 

fy  of  "the  riK'ht,"  and  on  March  S,  when  he  er  C'barles  Lt*  horn  met  de  /Vji7.— -One  uf  the 

atlempliMJ  to  addres'«  the  a-o^embh.  the  oppo-  two   brothers  of  Victor   Ilu^ro,   JrLES  Abel 

Hiiliin  wai  Mi\iiilent.  that   he  letll   tlie  tribune  (l>orn  in  I7l).\died  in  1805),  decterves  mentiun 

and  nnmiMJniiel.v  reti^ned  hii  seat.     Keturnin^  as  a  literary  man.     Among  his  many  imUica- 

to  I'ai  i-1  \i  bi'n  tin-  ni'^urrcctiiui  i^i  the  commune  tions  were:  lUntoire  de  la  eampagn$firEtpagn§ 

brokii  iMit.  he  \aiid,v  prot«'sied  in  the   //.ly-y.  /  tu  ISJo  ^*J  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1824);  Frauce  pit- 

a^'iin^i   ihe  der«lniciuin  \y^  the   \  emlAme  col-  f.'n.iifut'^  ou  Jffiwrij'tion  de$  d^parUmeuts  tt 

nmn,  and  ti>on  alter  w  riit  to  MriisM'N,  \>  here  on  ri'Ai.'i/fji  dr  la  France^  &q.  (3  vols.  4to,  1833); 

Miiv   '.!«l   III'   wioie  a   letter  priiteMinj;  aciin>t  Frauce  vtilit.nre,  hinUnrtdenarmieafranfaitm 

the  ciiuiM'  ol    the   Meli;i.m  uMxermuetit  iu  re-  i.V  tfrrt'  ef  de  »)rr  r/^  1702  <i  1833  (•*>  vols.  410, 

Kaid  III  till*  iiiiur^cnt.i  ot'  Pans,  auil  otVcrin^  IS:U^;  and  Francr  h tutor ique  et  monumehtale^ 

an   an^biii)    In  the  N,il,|u'iH  «if  (he  ciMumiinc.  M»to,'7Y  tfr ninth'  dt'  Francf  depittM  Its  tempi  1h 

I'hin  evi-iled  llm  hiii|i|i(\  of'  the  Iv'l^i.iu  lton  -  p'i.»  r<t*uu* )u$qua  imtjoitrM  (5  vols.  4tO,  with 

eMMiiriit  iiihl  ol'  the  pnpuhice  «i|'  linisM'U;   his  mafts  and  ]dans,  lS;.)ti-*4:0. 

hon-tc  \Mt-i  hini'iiunilcil  in  (he  ni^lit  b.\  a  n)o\  HI €1  Eli 01S,  a  name  of  uncertain  origin,  first 

and  he  I'^.-tipi'd  oiilt  b>  the  micrven!ion  of  t!ie  applied  by  the  Konnm  Catholics  uf  France  to 

police.     Itfin^  rciptired  l>x  tlie  ^iMcinmcnt  !i^  all   partixinN  of  the   reformation,   but  subse- 

iiiiii    llin-*n«ii^.  he  i\  cut   lit  I  ouilt>n.  and  at^T  C|Ueutly  rc.M rioted  to  the  Calvinists.     Somcde- 

iho  enndiiiinatiiui  of  the  UmiKmn  of  tlic  coin  ri\o  il  from  one  of  the  ^ates  of  the  city  of 

mum*    he   returned    to    P^iui   and    u)!c!ve«icd  ^onr^caIU^l  II :)iron<.  at  which  these Prote^tonU 

with   M     ^llel^  cneixei  t  al!,\.  t!it«'.u!i  x.i.n'.x.  V.  c  id  >o!no  of  t!:iirtirst  as^seinblies;  othersfroa 

III  beh.ili  ol   ICoH^el.  Kiuliitoi t.  and  «<:l-.c:>  e:'  tI.c  w,>rt:>  //  t*  i,-f,  with  wliich  their  proteft 

Ihe  iiiiuiimniNl    U.idcix      At    the   (\'i-!.i«:i    ::i  ^  ,':r.*iiin%'e.l :  oTi.ers  from  aiffHfi$  (GtT.  Eidp^* 

P.m.  liu  I.iu    ,.  IS,  J.  he  w  ji"*  pvevn:c.l  l-^  ;;.!  ..■*»\  a  Ci>:ifei?er.ite.     Iha  IhrfionnairedeTt^ 

Ihe  i.i.li.  kl  )u>\\  !«i>:tpci>  .in  ihc'.r  »-aiu!:.::i:c.  \:.\  ■    r  >;:^j\>:s  its  derivation  from  the  hidinjz  iB 

w.n  .1.1,  111. I      IVmn:;    t!:e  >:c_:c  ef  P..:  .>  :;  v^r..:  :0:iccs  atid  appeariu:*  at  nijfbt  like  King 

MOW  I'.li.i.iit  ..t'  .'.1  .'.    •.    .  .;'.»  w  ;.■*  p.:'v>!i»i'.  ll::.:o::.  il.e  iZTvm  ho!»i:obIin  of  France.    IVoC 

nn.l  uiiM.'  liiot  |\'.Vi«  s>  ,'.•;■:,■*  \w:c  >.•'..'.      In  M:i!.r..   '.".  ].'.>  /.'.*/ ".i'/\»7Jj«<'Ar  VnfenHcknn^^ 

I*..'.'  lie  piii'l  sli.,1  .1  \.  ..:iiu' .»:  -.svvx  e:'.:.:*c.:  v\  ...^  .■..Ti*:.*^  fewer  tii.sn  15  dilferent  derivip 

/    I  I ■      ,!.....  u  ic  \r..<.'\\.  r.,N  ,':"  :.. -.-.v  »*ir'.\^s  :^e  w,.nl  bim-telf  from  IlngoMi 

I  1. 1 II. e      1*1  J    M  i\    :.»  .■•■  t  . .:   *.  ..    *.,•   »,■•.  :' .  •.)..•.:.•!  >.rr.o  i.>:ispir.itor or  heretic,  from 

iiicii.tsl.  \\\  .,«iiciM-.'\  «  .'.:.  !  s  ^..■•,  \'\:..  ^    X  ..-.  «    ..".  .:  \. :.*  :".ir:iu\i  bv  the  addition  of  the 

oili.i'i   »■  .•  p.i!-'..,  .:,•;»  .  ;  .1  ..k  .  .w  .:  .    .-..:■.  .:  :>.  ■  »'..     ■•■  •.::■. -e  o:■.dinir••^     The  reformation 

cilK.t  ..  ;*.  ,    .    V    ..              -i.x     \x:  ;  .'x/.  .::  :*-.  .V..  k   .^  .>':•.  liir'.e  in?luince*l  by  Lother, 

f»'  .1    .                .  .     ,:'*   I  .  r\'.  .^H  :,«  :.,  w..  :.:'  -.   v\.'.\:i  r.».k  i!ie  lead  was  almost 

III    \\w    N.n.l...     .    .1     :'..:.',;...  .X    ".:      ,x-.   .    :..  .■-'-.  »  v.  :'.'..  \  /  ^viyj.      "It   wa#  noL**  HJS 

!»uu.Mi.    ...I   M.i»  »;      '..«.-           N  .  ■   *   .  »'  V^':;*;^^    "  •    ■  riij-  im^^^rTMi.m.     It 


i.uieeii'.>    .1  I  ..  ..'..  I  :■..'. X      'i.fx    •■  .•       :..►•/  ,-•.    ;"-, ;    '..  >,  i' .  ;:  ctnuinrited  in  Paris; 

> -tu    :..   !\ii.;..  .  s.-.   ".»...        :'.      ...  .        .  ,;      '.'.'.  —      ■*  *■  A  :> -r.  the  university  it*elt 

eil.i   .  m.  .1  ...->.  i..:..'  ,'.,    .....  ^  ■.-.:.•-.         '  .  ..*     "  Ty  :;  :y.r.:':>!.  Chri!stcnd»im." 

r.oui  Pi, -«.'  ;■.  »:«.'.'.  i;  ,'.  -    i  .  '  .  .^    .           \v     . ,.":           ■•-'   .r.  i*  had  V-x-n  at  wi»rk  in 

I  .»ii  .«     '1.'..*'^  \\.'.\-.  .          .  .■  •  :*  ..:  ..    :                i ..r  »  .^-:c.     Ar;ir.'«n  had  fi* 

/  '    »v».  .Mt.  >i  »*           -  .       •  .' .    ^  ^    '           V.  ^ .  '       ,•.•-.*..-.::  r'.i-  rrevaillni:  rvlijrioo 

-.1    *'  ».:>    ■.'*■.••       "...,•  .■        •  x/  V  I      .      •-  .  :    -•      ■■  -     :   -.-..  Fr&r-v.  aL  1  thouirh  it 

X  I.  »\.\  ..;.-.    :-.   .^       ....>..  .^            '    -  :..   ^   -.:..!  V-:  Vv  :Lo  vU'torT  of  the 
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Caihijlir  Frankss  tbero  remuined  a  widespread  '  tlie  power  of  Duke  Frnn9ois  of  Guise  and  Lis 
'il;«suti!^r';ii.-iiuii  with  ttic*  rt'li^riou  uf  the  vieturs.     l>r<)tlicr  tlie  curdiual  de   Lorraine,  who  with 
Throu:;iiMiit  the  middk'  a^es  the  natiuuul  st^-nti-    Mary  ot'Scotland  ruK-d  tlie  kiugLloni  through  the 
iiiciit  I'l"  the  race  uf  Langueduo,  as  the  history  I  toehte-uiinded  hoy-kinjr  Francis  II.     The  king 
of  tht;    Albigen:4cs  and   kindred   sects   amply     of  Navarre  and  prince  de  Conde  were  deeply 
j'MVi-s  w:i-i  pnine  to  sympathize  and  to  iden-  i  involved  in  this  plot,  and  would  have  sutlVred 
!i:y  i',->v'.i  with  demands  tor  roligious  reform,     death  with  their  C'alvinist  friends  had   it  not 
uD<l  cvt.li  with  ojieu  sece>sion  from  tlie  church  '  heen  for  the  unexpected  demise  of  the  kinjr. 
uf  IU»me.     (See  Catiiarists.)     To  these  intlu-     Thisoccasioneda}museinpersecution,  of  which 
iDCi.s  wa-:  adde<l  durin;;  the  rei;jm  of  Francis  I.     the  <]Ueen  mother,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and 
tliC  Very  impuriant  aid  of  courtly  fashion,  or    the  ruling  party  availed  theiu>clves  for  politi- 
miher  I'l.v  -ympathy  of  tho!<e nobles  and  si'hol-     cal  ])urpose8,  becoming  more  moderate  in  their 
t.>  wh'i  liuil  become  interested  in  the  revival  ;  treatment  of  reformers.     Hy  extending  tolera- 
L'f  letter*,  and  who  in  France,  as  in  Germany     tion  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  the  cardinal 
ADtl  i-rlier  countries  nf  Europe,  were  involved    de  Lorraine  shrewdly  fomented  (juarrels  be- 
in  (mimiitiMl  (ontlicts  with  the  monks  and  the    tween   the   C'alvinists   and   Lutherans.      This 
prMUiint-iit  theolo;;ians  of  the  churches.    These    state  of  atlairs,  which  led  to  terrii)le  commo- 
t.vnient.?  of  cuurily,  s.fholarly,  or  popular  op-     tions,  was  again  temporarily  cheeked  by  tho 
yn.tsiii'.'n  u»  the  church  gave  birth  not  merely     edict  of  January,  1502.     At  this  time,  during 
Vi  the  h'lmor  of  Habelais,  but  to   tho  ])oetry  .  the  reigns  of  two  successive  kings  whose  in- 
AD>I  pi/i!i>Miphy  which  sj)rung  up  arouml  the    tellectual  inferiority  rendered  a  regency  always 
IvaatilVJ    Mar:;uerite  of  Valois,  queen  of  Xa-  !  necessary  (alter   10510^  Catharine  de*   Medici 
TMTf,  lri»m  whtiin  the  spirit  of  the  reforma-     held   the  reins  of  authority,  while  the  dukes 
ti<>a  waA  trunsmitti>d  to  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  .  of  Guise  supported  by  the  Catholics,  and  tho 
QiOtlier  of  Henry  IV.     At  this  court  all  poets,  '  princes  of  Bourbon  by  tho  Huguenots,  contend- 
ULi-Lirs,  and  clergymen  more  or  less  tinctured     ed  for  the  regency.     Some  liberal  concessions, 
viih  tl.e   spirit  of  reform,    such   as   Lefevre,  |  nuide  for  the  sake  of  policy  by  Catliarine  and 
Fafvl,  aiid   I^Hissel,  Were  welcome;  and  for  a  ;  the  Guises  to  the  Huguenots,  excited  the  anger 
Lme  it  ^-euied  as  though  tho  court  and  the'  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  allay  these  feelings  war 
pArninK-nt  nf  France  might  be  gained  for  the     was  renewed  and  raged  till  the  peace  of  6t. 
CiUMT  of  the  refonnation.     But  at  length  Fran-     (iermain  (157^),  when  full  liberty  was  guaran- 
rl'i  2..  like  his  o|>poiient  the  em]>eror  Charles    teed  the  Huguenots,  and  the  king's  sister  given 
v.,  dvi-iiird  in  favor  of  the  old  church,  as  the    as  wife  to  Henry  of  Navarre.     The  leading 
faj-ad  uunv'io  sncieeded  in  convincing  him  that     I'rotestants  were  invited  to  Paris  to  the  nnp- 
"j  nev.-  reli:rit.»n  di>'>emiuated  among  the  j)eo-     tials,  where  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
p-tc  Q:n?t  re<*;iit  in  a  change  of  kings.*^     In  the  i  1572,  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants  was  nt- 
•:tyuf  Meaux.  amund  its  bishop  Bri<t>nnct,  a     tempted  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen  mother. 
!*rr«r  b"  iy  <if  men  inclined  to  the  new  faith     Tlie  Hugui-mjts,  with  Henry  of  Navarre  as  lead- 
>Viia.  '.\  i:::"'.it  f-rmally  pri>fcs>ing  schi>m,  to     er,  now  battleil  against  the  lM)ly  Icjigue  farmed 
MT  A«  r-.-r'-riiuT"*.     .\iin»ni:  tlie-e  were  (Jerard     ]«y  the  Guises  an<l  Philij*  II.  of  Sp.-iin.     Charles 
Ji.  r.-!«i-j.  Fr-invi-*  V;it;;i»le,    Martial   Mazurier,     IX.  died  a  victim  to  nervous  excitement  (1574), 
.' *^:  i  !!.:!. '..c..    Mi«  hi'l   <rAran<le,    ami    (iuil-     and  Henry  111.,  <li-j:u>ted  Avith  the  tyninny  <if 
lasifLv   K.r^i.     Tiieir  lalifTs.  joined  to  tlie  po-     the  league,  had  Henry,  duke  o\'  (Jui>e,  and  tho 
!.:.■„!  :%:.•:  —»i  ial  iiirit at ii»ns  of  the  day,  .sot>H  at-     car<linal  ]>ut   to  <leath.  and  tleil   for  sal'ety  to 
""*%-!  ]•  -r^fUtion.     It  i-;  remarkal»le  that  this     tlie  Prnte>tant  camp.     He  was  himself  a«i>a>si- 
p»r^-  :::  •  n   in  Fram-o  actid  so  ef^'ectually  on     natcd  by  the  I>ominii-an  CK'-ment  (15^1»»,  and 
•-'  Fr-o  h  rer"riMatii»n  a-*  to  free  it  in  a  ^-reat     was  surcee<le<l  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  who.  to 
a-..- ;ri'  :V<'i:i  '.•.\ci.'»-i  •*  >\u-h   as  those  «»f  the     j'acil'y  tlie>e  terrible  ili^ortUrs  in    Fran<*e.  be- 
Jiii'-i;  :.-t-  in  <J«Tmany.     Yet  it  wmild  pmb-     came  a  Catholi*',  but  secured  full  fnedom  «»f 
vly  :..;■...■  r'.i  l-n  away  had  n<it  the  >trongliand     con<cirn<'e  and  all  ]  I'litical  and  religious  ri^'hts 
oM.uv".-.   I;ik-:i  it  up  i  15'jSi.      Hen<*e  we   tind     ti*  the  llniruenut-i  by  the  e<lict  of  Nantes  (15!is>. 
'.■■*  Frr:."!*  rt-i'"riiier'' •■niltojjviii::  ( 'alvin's  iib-as     'I  he  murder  «'f  Ileiirv  IV.  bv  KaNailhic  ( ITiln) 
■f  iL':r»-'.  ::■•.  f  rnm-iii  and  ili-ripliiie  in  a«'niti-     bit  the  rmte^lantx  a\  itlmut  a  protector.    I'mler 
r-n  ■:    :.:V- ^i'-n  *>i  ijith.  which   was  lormally     his  y<iun:r  sun  and  nuM-eSMir  l.uni'»  XHl.  their 
'i««a^   u'   T'.e  •■«■]. iTaf-il  L'l'Ucral  >vuod  in  .Mav,     ri:jht.'»  \\  ere.Mxm  attarkul.     Canlinal  Kiihelieu, 
I'--.'.*      I':r!n_:  :!j«- rrikTTinf  jic-nry  II.  (I."i47-'5t»  I     determined  to  iiuiM  up  royal  iio\\erai:d  crii>h 
Ise  H  .J  >.:!": ^   :-Mt!ie:eil   •»;u'h   streriL'th  as   to     all  Jarrin::  elements   at    one   time   made   war 
•etrrr :  r;  ^l']^v•*  *'\   berjuniii;;  the  dominant  pn-     upnu  thi*  Trotestanti,  drixini:  them  into  an  i.n- 
Lt  >  tl  !-..rr.  :   ::'ii«"»  whi<-h  were  <'<in!irmed  bv     1  nek  v  leairu**  with  Kiii'land.  w  hirh  re-r.lted  in 
t:-.-  :.i-  '  V-.r  ~^'.  eral  of  the  r«'yal  family,  >nch     the  -^iii'e  and  rapitiilatiou  of  I. a  H«'ilnne.     I'nt 
»*!..•:  kV.j  ••I   Navarre,  liis  brother  the  prinee     his  treatment  of  tln-m  wa>  on  thi-  \\  hole  toler- 
Cr  «'   T.-:-'.  nn-l  !i:a^:v  of  the  nobilirv.  ine]u«linL'     ant.  thoUL'h  it**  nltimaTe  r^-nlt  w  a-^  to  ir- ii!lv  di- 
<"■•".*!". I oi,,  .-iivl    .\<lmir:d   Col.gni.   faxoreil     mini^h  their  nnniber*  an«l  we:iktii  fl  •  ir  |'o\\  •  r. 


•  .1 


i:*-  re*."  :  .t:««i..     From    thi"*   l'hn«lin:r  of  re-     From  Hi*J'.»  tt»  l'-*'!.  nnt'.i-r  Klcl.^!'.  u  ;■?  ■!  i  ^j 
i.j-'  .•  r   •'■  nn  witii  i"iiri<"»  arose  the  cou-.;iira-     i-iallv  under   hi*  «^!:i-ei  —or  Ma/arin.  :'  <  !<    was 
c.-    :   Ar:-l'':-o,  whi«>e  id.Ject  was  to  ovvrthrow     comparative  rvt.     Atu  r  the  dv:.tli  »'f  M../;irin 
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*^v<rril  •:■::■•-  w ♦:."■•-  '^'j x.u  p':^y:«h'":4  in  rapid  L^hrhurh  thr  Klr^hfnoffchifhU  (BonxL,  1845- 

iic'  :--!  r.  a:.!  :.  airr.r'i  i»:  r^'lu«.:rij  liU-i  dnuiiy  *7,:  Bcrthi.ill.  Ihtft^fthind  uml »fif  Jln^enotUh 

^\'."r:i.i.i'.::J  "f.T  H"-r':cL'jt-.     < 'jlrK-rt.  ir«»:n  « BrcMu-cu   i*^*?-:    Fvlice,   Hi*Unrt  ih*  prvtttf 

r-/:i-;'!.r.i*." ■:.-•/ naTi'-n^ii  vfoajiiiv.  ri:;»':c  tlie  ^//l'*  *h   Fr-ni>  il*ari?%   ISoli;    the  Bullttih 

:::•::■»••-    •::!■•:•■>   •  •   !••:•'-.--•,•   toicriti'.'L    fur   tiitriu.  '/*■    f*i    *'.»<'iVr'    */r    rhi*t"irt   *hl   prottJit'lhtistttt 

r J  1 !  ; :  1  •.-  V  rt  •  •  .-• :  ■  ■  I"  i  i : • ! ».-  ;*  vai ! .     T  vv  i .•  %■  car-  ul Ic r  />''  /.  f a  /*  ;   A ..i  />« #  ;i /•«'  i»rf» frtfa  ;i  /«»,   l» v  E u;2ene 

i;;-  'I:!-:..  ::i  l';**"!.  L-.'-ii-*  XIV,  jiu:-li«:ie«l  tiie  arid  Eujilc  Ha:u:  •!•  voU.,  Pari*.  I**"**.*!;  Siuilva. 

r..-!»:'»rat-:'l  r-.vi^  .it.on  .i:'  the  c<]  let  ni"  NaDiv*.  "  Tlic  H 11  jTUcuui-:  their  Set  llemfnt*.  C'hun'hcH, 

'.n  w;.i  -Ij  ■-■'M-i'in  at  iea-t  5"",'"»"  Prolvlants  aD<]  Indii-trlcs  in  Koirland  and  Irclanil"  iLi»n- 

?'•>  lie  r-:".::;  in  I'lreiuTi  r'»'iritrie*.     From  this  dun,  1^'J7;  AiiieriL-an  e^litiun.  N'ew  Yitrk.  IStJll, 

t  :n-.*.   T-.f  finny  vrnr*.  their  r-a'i^e   »a-i  com-  contain  in/  a  valuable  appendix  on  the  Ilii^ne- 

I.I.:t'-Iy  or'»r:».'ri  in  Fr.in'.e.     In  tije  wiM  moiin-  n<»t»  in  tf»e  Tnite*!  States  by  G.  P.  I>i?Mt*ivay, 

t.iirj- of  tl;-:  r.*:v..-nn»:'».  t!je  re!i;rious  peasants  a  de-JOeiidant  «»f  a  IIu;;uenot  taiuilv) ;  Iliimits 

wnd-.T  th»;    n  irn*,'   of    Cam i sards,    wu:red   war  Ifi*ti»ire  i.U  Ui  rt'tnuration  </«  i'rote*f*iiiti*m€ 

iijA-.u^^   rhv  p»y:il  tnyj|H  fi»r  the  delem-e  of  </<>/>f//i<r*^^*iu A'r///'i»iVW^(2 Vols., Pari>.  1^72j. 

I'rot».->tant  prinViple'i :  but  t!iey  had  tinally  to  HIL1.\,   or   Hillli,  Plem  iursOii,   count,  a 

h'Krr-ijriih.     In  17"'>  there  wa«i  not  a  ^ini'h'  or-  French  general,  b^rn  in  Paris*,  Sept.  0.  17"i'*, 

(.nnizod  f*f:i'jrr'j[.\ii'tn  of  Iluiruenots  left  in  all  died  Jan.  1*.  I'Sll.     lie  enlisted  iu  the  anny 

Fran-e.     >'f*m,  however,   the   s"attered   rein-  when  scarcely  13  year*  old,  entered  the  rejri- 

nantt  Were  a;;ain  coller-ted  and  the  chtircli  re-  luent  of  Frendi  guards,  and  was  a  sergeant 

or^fariizel    by    the   indofatlLMble  Jean   Court,  when  the  revolution  broke  out.     lie  sidetl  with 

Althouifh  under  the  rei^n  of  Louis  XV.  severe  the  people,  distini;ui!>hed  liimself  by  hi:»  vah»r 

ordinances  were   au'aiu   issued   ai'ainst   them,  and    iiumanity  at   the  taking  of  the   Hastile, 

they  continued  to  increase,  and  in  the  middle  July  14,  KV.'.  and  was  appointed  captain  in  the 

of  the  ci.Mitury  found  a  powerful  aid  in  men  national  guards  under  Lafayette.     Daring  the 

like  Mont''«^«|uieu  and  Voltaire.    Tlieir  position  reijrn  of  terror  he  waij  inipri2M>Ded,  but  was 

wfts  prreatly  improved  on  til e  accession  of  Louis  lil»erated   after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.     In 

XVI.  ( 1774i,  and  finally  the  revolution  restored  17f*»l  he  joined  the  anny  of  Italy  under  Bona- 

totht-m  th<-ir  full  ri::hts.  which  have  been  sub-  ])arto,  who  appointed  him  adjutant  general; 

Ktantially  re-pci-ted  by  all  the  succeed  in  l'  pov-  ho  waii  i;ovemor  of  Mihin  in  1797-'8,  and  was 

ernrneuts  of  Fniiice.     The  ri^rht  of  convening  in  Paris  on  the  18th  Bnimaire,  when  he  snp- 

jroneral  ^'yn^M!s  of  the  chunh  was,  however,  ported  his  peneraL     lie  foUowe<l  Bona|»arte  in 

Italv 


not  reii»vrr»-d  till  1S72.     Tlie  term  Huguenot  Italy  durin;r  the  campaijoi  of  Marenpu; 

iiad  Inn:;  Infore  cca*ed  to  lie  therummon  name  made  bri|;adier  general  in  180M  ;  prc«ded  over 

of  till*  chiir'-h.  which  is  now  known  as  the  He-  the  court  martial   which  sentenced  the  dnka 

formed  cliurch  of  France. — So  early  as  Io.m,  d'Enffhien  to  death.  March  21,  1804;  reodvad 

('uli;rni  altempteil,  but  without  success,  to  es-  the  rank  of  jreneral  of  division  and  the  cooi- 

tabli^h  a  llii:rucn'>t  colony  in  Hrazil.     In  l-*>t)2  mand  of  the  first  military  diri:»ion  in  1807; 

he  sent  out  two  ships,  under  the  command  of  and  was  the  next  year  created  connt  of  the 

Jean  Kiliault,  on  a  voyn^re  of  exploration  to  empire.     lie  held  the  command  of  Paris  mtil 

Florida,  but  the  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  the  first  restoration;  and  althongh,  after  the 
was  un-iui-cf-i-^tul.     Many  departed  for  North  -  altdication  of  Xajtoleon,  lie  had  »ent  In  Ui 

America  4-vcn   before   the  revocation   of  the  adhesion  to  the  new  povernnient>.  he  was  dii- 

edii-t  of  N'antes.     Some  settled  in  and  around  mis^t^l  by  the  Hourbons.     He  resumed  Ilia  poll 

New  Am-^terdam,  now  New  York,  where  their  durin<?  the  hundred  days,  was  arreifted  OB  tht 

family  names  are  fre'iuent.   Ot!icrs  found  homes  second   restoration,   and  compelled   to    leava 

in  Mao'^ai'hus.rrts,  Ktioilo  Island,  and  Vir;finia.  France,  but  was  alloweil  to   return  in  1819. 

Hut  Soutli  Carolina  was  their  fav«»rite  restin;r  Cnder  the  title  of  KxpUeafioM  ajfertf*  anx 

jilace,  au'l    a  laru'e   number  of  the    foremost  homme*  hupartiauT  an  Bujet  dr  la  ntmmmk'^ 

families  in  tliat  state  are  of  IIu;ruenot  ori^ii^in.  militaire  hmfUuf/*'  rn  Fan  XII  }>o\ir  JvfffrU 

This   cla>*-i  of  emiu'rants   has   contributed,   in  thic  d' Enghifn  (Paris,   1823),   he  ]•ub1i^hod  a 

proportiitii  t«»  its  numbers,  a  va-^t  share  to  the  plain  account  of  his  part  in  that  trafri*dy. 
culture  and  prosperity  of  the  Cnited    States.  |      HIXL,  or  Klai^tM-ipM-Hillf  a  municit»a1  and 

Wherever  thi-y  si'ttled  they   were  noted   for  parliamentary  boroufrh   and  seaport  of  Enf- 

severe  morality,  ^rreat  charity,  and  politeness  land,  in  the  East  riding;  (»f  Yorkshire,  on  the 

and  elcLMnce  of  manners.    Of  seven  presidents  river  Hull,  at  its  mouth  in  the  llumber,  34  nu 

who  directiMl  the  deliberations  of  the  c<m:;ress  S.  E.  of  York,  154  m.  N.  of  I^mdon,  and  20 

of  Philadelphia  durinjir  the  revolution,  three,  m.  from  the  sea ;  pop.  in  1871,  121..V.IS.     It  ii 

Henry  Laurens,  John  Jay,  and  Klias  Houdinot,  built  on  a  I«)W  jdain,  protected  .«i;minst  innndar 

Were  of  Huiriieuot  parentaire. — Amonir  the  co-  titm  by  artificial  means,  and  extends  more  than 

pious   exi-itinu'   sources  of  Iluirueuot    history,  2  m.  alonf;  the  ^V.  bank  of  the  Hnll.  and  near* 

the  principal  are  :   Heza,  Ilintttire  tec^iMimtth^ue  \y  the  same  distan'.'c  alonj;  tlie  N.  bank  itf  the 

d'H  fl'tJinfH  r*f»nni*ik  dn   rinftnime  dt*  Fniu^f  H umber.     The  st rivets  are  verv  irre;ndar.  hot 

(Antwerp,  l."»"<"»;   Wei****,  W»toirf  dm  rffugif-s  are  mostly  well  paved,  li^rbtei],  and  drained. 

l^rot^ntitutA  df  Fmn^f  I  Pari-*.  1*^43  ;  trnn^ihitcd  The  reMdem-cs  «»f  the  wealthy  inhabitant!*  are 

by  U.  W.  Herbert,  New  York,  \sr}4)\  Ciies-.-Ier,  principally  in  the  parish  of  Sculooatcs  and  the 
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tiT  ralliil  Mvion.  A  pnrt  of  the  town  '  nml  zi«iliipipal|nirili-n*nnil  n  "  PuoiiVs  Piirk" 
I  ah-uji  llii-  Itft  blink  wf  ttiu  Hull  is  <oii-  of  27  utTi-»  ilivi-u  bj  Sir  Z,  f.  I'l-arsiui  in  1HC4. 
f\  witb  till'  rcniuiDdLT  liv  a  briilgu  nl'  fuiir  The  iiiuuuliicturt.-*  iDi'ludv  canvas,  cliuina,  itw- 
IV.     On  Ibu  piiint  uf  liiiiU  fomicil  l>v  tbv    rliinvry,  vBTtliL-owatv,  cli<;uiicali>,  k-atlivr,  cu- 

tioii  •>)'  TliirtwiiriverstbcruiMafurt  nbkli  ,  pir,  totlun  auil  liuvu  iuhhIs.  Am-.  Tlivre  nro 
iiiuikU  tbi' u  IkiIu  liurbiT.  A'ljuininjj;  it  i:i  '  Mlii|i-I>uil(lint:  ;arda,  ruiHi  wiilkit,  niw  iiiill», 
Vi.i..ri:i<l<><k.  TliL'  old  Uoi'k,  oiwiiol  in  iiri^t  mill>s  Umt;  milK  uiiil  oil  inilU  Tin; 
•  on  TbL-  Hull.  i>  niiit-  uitl-s  in  cxii-nt,  imil  '  [)rin<-i|iul  esimrlii  nri-  liunlwan;  uni]  liiunufar- 

ii<'i-i>nii[iiii)iitL-  imj  ii<inutv-rit.';.'L-tl  sbijis.  ttiru.''  of  tuCtuli  and  U'lfulk-n ;  tin.-  hii[iiirlis 
ri-  i>  !!!>■)  It  r^iinuj  di«k  ul  iJiy  ti-niiiniin  tiiiiivr,  tiir,  |iilcli,  Tudo,  (iruiu,  w.«.l,  lliix, 
ill-  Iliiii  aiiil  Si-llij^  rnilway.  Otlicr  diH'k«  beniji,  inm,  liidi-o,  talluw,  lii>ni!>.  Imm-K.  &v, 
'    "    •<{  late  yi-ars.  itml  tin-  tital    Tbi-  tnidt-  in  cbivHv  along  the  rtiaitt,  i  '  '  "' 


.   -r  all    tbf   di>(-k»  of  Hull   I 
It  "7;  a'Ti-s.     Tlic  ]inD('i|>ul  ]iii1>liii   liiii 
•   :iri-   Ihi-   i-u»lL>ni    liuiiM-,   ■.■ii-biiii-ri-,   |) 


Baltic  iHinM.  Hiid  with  livrinmiy.  Ifolliind,  IM- 
);iinii,  Dviiiiinrk.  and  AiiK-rica.  Hull  i«  uii  ini- 
imrtiinl  Ntritimi fornti-uni ]>ai-kvts uliit'li  nmnLi't 
I  it  H-ith  variciiiH  yortu  uf  (!rt.-iit  Dntiiin  itiid  (lie 
^  L-nijtiiKMit,  anil  alM>  liaii  ruilwiiy  rimiiiJiiijlniticin 
with  m-:ir]y  ull  yarti  of  tliu  kinploni.  Thi-  to- 
tiil  iiii|iorts in  IKTI  wi-ro  valued  at  f:i3,iiTlS.lll>ri, 
tlie  eximrts  nt  £2T,SH7,ii7l.  Tbi-  .-iitnin.w 
,  WL-n;  3,417  v<:a-v\*,  .if  l.lNS.fUl  t.m-;  i-k-nr- 
aiii't'H,  2.1111  vi-Nsi'ls,  of  l.ii44.1.'>S   Ions.     Hull 

niTikH  oi;  tl>e  third  )>ort  in  tbi-  kiiipl 

Kim  ■•«»•  '■"  AriK-rli'^in  ni^Hl  otli.'< 
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daj  s)ie  was  discovered  to  l>o  in  a  sinking  con- 
dition, und  ut'tf  r  tliu  removal  of  the  prisoners 
she  was  sut  on  tire  and  soon  afterward  blew  up. 
The  Constilution  sutlered  somewhat  aloft  in 
this  action,  though  but  little  in  her  hull.  Her 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  14,  and  that  of 
the  Ciuerrivre  71).  The  Constitution  was  the 
larger  and  heavier  ship,  mounting  54  guns, 
long  24s  and  32-poimder  carronades,  the  Guer- 
riere  mounting  41)  guns,  long  Ids  and  3'2 -pound- 
er curronades.  As  this  was  the  first  naval  action 
of  the  war,  it  was  regarded  as  very  important. 
Capt.  Hull  carried  his  prisoners  into  Boston, 
where  he  was  enthusiastically  received.  Con- 
gress at  its  next  session  presented  a  gold  medal 
to  him,  and  silver  ones  to  each  commissioned 
officer  under  his  command  in  this  engagement. 
After  the  war  his  principal  services  were  in 
command  of  the  navy  yards  at  Boston  and 
Washington,  of  the  8(|uadrons  in  the  Pacific 
and  Me<literranean,  and  in  the  board  of  navy 
commissioners. 

ElLLf  WlllUui,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 
Derby,  Conn.,  June  24,  1753,  died  in  Xewton, 
Mass.,  Nov.  21),  1825.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1772,  studied  law  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1775. 
Ho  entered  the  army  of  the  revolution  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1775  OS  captain  of  a  Connecticut  com- 
pany of  volunteers;  was  made  migor  in  the 
8th  Massachusetts  rcgiuient  in  1777,  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  1779,  and  was  inspector  of 
the  army  under  Baron  Steuben,  lie  was  in 
the  battles  at  White  Plains,  Trenton,  Prince- 
ton, Stillwater,  Saratoga,  Monmouth,  and 
Stony  Point  He  commanded  the  ez|)edition 
against  Morrisonia,  for  which  ho  received  the 
thanks  of  Washingtim  and  of  congress.  After 
the  war  he  was  m:ijor  general  of  tlie  3d  division 
of  Massachusetts  militia,  and  a  state  senator, 
and  was  appointed  hy  Jefferson  governor  of 
Michigan  territory  in  1805.  He  remained  in 
this  ottice  till  1812,  when  ho  was  appointed  as 
brigadier  general  to  the  command  of  the  north- 
western army.  He  marched  his  troops  through 
the  wilderness  to  Detroit,  heard  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  of  the  fall  of  Michilimack- 
inuc,  which  lot  loose  the  Indians  of  the  north- 
west upon  him,  crossed  into  Canada,  but  found 
his  commnnirations  cut  off,  recrossed,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  (»en.  Brm'k  surrendered  to  that 
officer  the  post  of  Detroit  and  the  territory. 
For  this  lu-t  he  was  tried  two  years  after  by  a 
court  martial,  and  senti>nced  to  bo  shot.  The 
(>XL'cutioa  of  the  sentence  was  remitted  hy  the 
]>resident  in  ('onsi<k'ration  of  his  age  an<l  revo- 
luti«>nary  services.  In  1824  Gen.  Hull  pub- 
lished  a  series  of  letters  in  defence  of  his  con- 
duct in  tills  campaign.  In  1H4S  a  volume  was 
])ublished  in  New  Y«>rk  on  his  revolutionary 
services  and  the  campaign  of  1x12.  written  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Maria  Campbell  of  (!eor;ria, 
and  his  grandson,  the  Kev.  James  I'\  Clarke  of 
MaH'«arhuHett'«, 

lU'LLIII,  Johi,  an  Knglish  com])o<«or  and 
teacher  of  muaic,  born  in  Worcester  in  1812. 


His  comio  opera  "The  Village  Coquette*,*' 
written  in  coigunction  with  Dickens,  and  pro- 
duced in  1830,  first  made  him  known  to  the 
public.  After  the  production  of  two  other 
operas,  he  turned  his  attention  about  1 838  to 
the  establishment  in  England  of  popular  sing- 
ing schools,  similar  to  those  which  had  proved 
so  successful  in  Paris.  In  1847  a  spucions 
umsic  hall  was  erected  in  Ix>ndon  for  his  con- 
certs, which  was  burned  down  in  18ti().  He  i« 
professor  of  vocal  music  and  harmony  in  King's, 
Queen's,  and  Bedford  colleges,  London,  organ- 
ist of  the  Charterhouse,  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra and  chorus  in  tho  royal  academy  of 
music,  and  musical  inspector  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  Ho  is  the  author  of  numeroos 
works,  essays,  and  lectures  on  the  science  and 
history  of  music. 

Ul'LTSCH,  Friedrifh  (Mt«,  a  Gemian  philologist, 
born  in  Dresden,  July  22,  1833.  lie  bcoamo 
a  teacher  at  Leipsic  in  1857,  subsequently  at 
Zwickau,  and  afterward  at  Dresden,  where  in 
1868  he  became  rector  of  the  Kreuzschale. 
His  principal  works  are  GrUchitehe  vnd  rd- 
tniitche  Metrologie  (Berlin,  1802),  and  editions 
of  the  Scriptoren  Metrologlci  (Leipsic,  1864-*6X 
of  Ileron^s  Geometriei  et  Stereometriei  (Berlin, 
1864),  of  Censorinus  De  Die  XataH  (Leipsio, 
1867),  and  of  tho  ''Histories'*  of  Poly  bios 
(Beriin,  1867-72). 

Hl'MBER)  a  river  or  estnary  of  England,  sep- 
arating the  counties  of  York  and  Lincoln.  It 
is  principally  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Ouso  and  the  Trent  Its  course  is  nearly  E.  as 
far  as  Hull,  and  S.  E.  thence  to  where  it  fills 
into  the  North  sea.  It  is  about  40  m.  in  length, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  2  to  7  m.  The 
chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Hull.  Ooole,  and 
Great  Grimsby.  By  means  of  its  nnmerons 
tributaries  it  drains  an  area  of  10,000  sn.  m. 
It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  Bbi]»8  to  Hnll,  SO 
m.  from  the  sea,  and  throughout  for  vesseb 
of  considerable  burden. 

HI  MBOLDT.    L  A  N.  W.  central  connty  of 
Iowa,  intersected  by  the  Des  Moines  river  and 
its  W.  branch  ;  area,  576  &<].  m. ;  pop.  in  1870^ 
2,500.     It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  fer- 
tile soil.    There  are  quarries  of  gixMl  building 
stone.     The  chief  productitms  in  1870  were 
r)!),10]    bushels  of  wheat,  107,950  of  Indiaa 
corn,  60,316  of  oats,  12,416  of  potatoes,  83,986 
His.  of  butter,  and  9,133  tons  of  hay.    There 
were   099   horses,   1,021    milch    cows,   1,014 
other  cattle,  and  L303  swine ;  1  saw  mill,  and 
2  fiour  mills.     Capital,  Dakota  City.     IL  ▲ 
N.  W.  connty  of  California,  bonioring  on  th* 
Pacific,  and  drained  by  Eel,  Mad,  und  Bear    , 
rivers,  an<l  other  streams ;  area.  2,8iK)  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  6,140.     Humboldt  bay  lies  netf    ■ 
tho  X.  W.  corner,  and  Cape  Mendocino,  tha  ■ 
westernmost  point  of  the  stat<',  projects  int*  ' 
the  Pacific  near  the  centre  of  the  coast  IhMi 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  mostly  cov^ 
ered  with  forests  of  redwood,  pine,  spruce,  ft«^ 
which  attain  an  enormous  size.     The  bottom    , 
lauds  are  fertile,  but  lumber  is  the  chief  sooroe 


rt.  The  Rtn-snia  ■vtarai  ttitU  wIliiuD. 
tiiaf  prodaclitnw  tn  1870  K«ra  S3.S84  | 
a  of  wbctf,  IST.OSa  of  oala,  Sl.noT  of  i 
,  M.31II  of  (icw  and  twnn*.  »~3,CI34  of 
n.  llS,3WItii>.nrt>iUter,fil,8flTof  wiiul, 
,43«  tona  »f  bay.  Thuro  wuro  4.S19 
,  fi,<lSl   iiii)(!tk  uijWB,  12.0u6  otiior  CAtti«, 

^Mp.  nud  lO.OAU  Bwinc  ;  8  mniiufnc 
of  r«m«pn>,   ]   flour  mill,  nnd  8   »hw 

L'Apital.  Eorektt.  IIL  AN.  Vi.  count; 
ada,  bunlvring  un  Or<'g;oD ;  area.  \9.Wi>  ' 
;  ptip.  In  IHTIJ,  I.UIH,  of  whom  ■i'H^  weru  | 
V.  lit*  •iirfaro  U  p'Ticrallv  tnountBin-  i 
D  E.  portion  li^eDocujiiod  by  tbollDw  | 
num.  Hnmlxililt,  Hitwu),  aud  Qains 
■ndocbifr  •treuM  thai  losa  ibeniiwlvoii 
ilu,"  (M-  litkw  nUbont  ontlut,  wntcr  (lur- 
f  ili«  oouuti'.    Thora  aro  teverul  lokeii  iu 

MTt.  OnltoinlHililt  riiuruud  in  Paru- 
a  otber  TBlleya  U  ttotne  arable  land,  and 
y  atEoird  gnulafc;  but  tbe  cbi«f  wealth 
•  all**r  minM,  wbicii  aro  ninntljr  B.  of 
anboldt  ri*vr.  Gobi,  enppcr,  and  kad 
o  ftmnd.  Sf  '1>°  a<.-uima  of  18T0,  U 
roni  ivtaniiMj,  of  wlilcb  13  were  of  fil- 
rf  ffuli],  nad  I  of  l«ad.  There  were  U) 
millB,  all  oxc«['t  on«  for  ibo  production 
r.  It  ia  (ravpmml  by  tlie  Cfnlml  Pa- 
ilni**).  Tlio  obicf  prodaotlons  were 
Hb«Ja  a(  wluuit,  SO.Sni)  of  barley.  b.tHH 
OM,  am]  2,310  Ions  of  bay.  Tberi- wt™ 
Ma,  i,\M  r«trle.  T'lU  abvcp,  uuil  7t)6 
Cbpiui.  Unionvillo. 


>xpvriBeB(*M  fciAi  tfa 


t  Oenn*n  oflturaliit,  bom  in  Berlin, 
.  I70».  died  tl.Mv.  May  «,  1680.  Ue 
tltAn  ton  year*  old  at  tbo  deiitb  of  bl» 
fbo  hiul  bpcn  giljulnnt  of  Rnke  I-'enli- 

Bruaa*rick  in  tbe  iwven  ycnra'  war, 
rw»rd  •  PruKilan  royal  ciiunoillor. 
U«  eli!«r  brotlier  TU'llbwIin  were  edu- 
booi^.  witb  apct-inl  rare  in  tbe  natural 
la  I7S7  lie  rtodiod  at  tbo  onlTeririty 
Ibrt-oH'tJie-Odcr,  retnrDod  to  Brrlin 
to^riag  yow.  at>d  apptiml  li 
totoer*  of  innnofaPturca  onu  .-.  ..™ 
nMineo.  An  apqnoinianoe  with  tiic 
PPUItlijTiow  loil  bini  to  study  tbu  cryp- 

tJ»nU  and  tbe  family  of  irrawM.  He 
y««r  (17*>9-»0|  at  U.e  iinmraity  of 
L  •tO'lyiOB  pl'tlnlf-py  "Hdw  JUyiu.. 
dtniC  ht«  koowlcdp!  of  naltiral  u-r...  ■ 
.  caitlanott  of  Biunionliurb,  l.lrli 
iAlMiv.  Hi*  fim  piddlahcd  .. 
of  an  «3(car»lon  Imni  Ihf  "'"';;- 


■Ilia,  viUch  in), if 
coldbao  ba  p 

tion  of  one  of  lb  1  

Iu  ITM  lio  «M  4^«w ^^ 

niog  departmau  ■<  ***V^^^b^ 
imprrlnr  niiniiif  4^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^? 
In  1TU8-'4be  a?i>^^H^^Zl 
Upper  Baraha,  (^fc^  — y  .^^  _^^ 
ruL-. T^T^"* 


PruMiia.    InlTiM^M 
llardvDbfrg  lo  F>« 

in  bia  cabinet  man., , 

ho  vxpcTitnMiuJ  aa'^  a 
inniiui'ik    InlTWkiB 
nuv  tbroujcb  Tyrd,  Ij 
land.     In  IT»«  b  •*. 


VBDl'a  diiFotcnr  ha  ^  ^^ 
for  bis  Mork  TAr  ^  p. 
AVrMTi/iHiT,   iMJrt   ram    ■ 
chrmuehen   Frttnt  ^  ^L^f- 
uH<f  T^nanarVt  A  «^ 
Ho   a]*o  famiKsriut  ^^ 
ualronomy,  o*[iRUfi>  ra 
itttit  fur  dctwmlBM  ji 
On  tht>  dvaib  oT^^^ 
prowcntn   bU  piia^  ^  . 
expedition.     Laar^  | 
pniBvd   tlirce  m — * 
^an  a  hcohiI  joaratr  m 
MM)  tlio  voloaneaa  Ta 
Ktna.    The  d' 
lii>  i>iir]>oiH)  ii 
wtnlar  In  Sali^ 
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touch  nt  many  islands  of  the  South  sea,  New 
Zealand,  and  Madagascar,  and  to  return  by  the 
capeot*Go(Ml  IIoi>e.  Humboldt  received  per- 
mission to  join  the  expedition,  and  to  leave  it 
when  and  where  he  wished.  After  several 
months  of  suspense,  the  necessities  of  war 
obliged  the  government  to  postpone  theunder- 
takiu}?.  Tlius  disappointed  in  Iiis  hopes  of 
travel,  Humboldt  accepted  an  invitation  to 
accompany  the  Swedish  consul  Skj6ldebrand, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  carry  presents  to 
the  doy  of  Algiers,  and  he  intended  to  proceed 
by  way  of  Tunis  to  Egypt.  The  delay  of  the 
Swedish  frigate,  and  the  news  from  Barbary 
that  during  the  war  between  the  Turks  and 
French  every  person  arrinng  from  a  French 
port  was  thrown  into  prison,  thwarted  this 
purpose.  Ho  therefore,  in  company  with  Bon- 
pland,  resolved  to  spend  the  winter  in  Spain ; 
and  passing  through  Perpignan,  Barcelona, 
Montserrat,  and  Valencia,  making  botanical, 
astronomical,  and  magnetic  observations  by 
tlie  way,  tliey  reached  Madrid  in  February, 
1799.  He  was  received  with  distinguished  fa- 
vor, and  the  Saxon  minister  at  Madrid,  Baron 
Forell,  having  overcome  the  scruples  of  the 
Spanish  government  and  procured  for  him  an 
interview  with  King  Charles  IV.,  all  the  Span- 
ish possessions  in  Europe,  America,  and  the 
East  Indies  were  opened  to  him,  with  free 
permission  to  use  all  instruments  for  astro- 
nomical and  geodetic  observations,  the  meas- 
urement of  mountains,  the  collection  of  objects 
of  natural  history,  and  investigations  of  every 
kind  that  might  lead  to  the  advancement  of 
science.  Such  extensive  privileges  had  never 
before  been  granted  to  any  traveller.  He  left 
Madrid,  measuring  the  elevations  on  his  way 
through  Old  Cjistile,  Leon,  and  Galicia,  and 
on  June  5,  1799,  embarked  with  Bonpland  in 
the  frigate  Pizarro  from  Corunna.  Avoid- 
ing the  English  cruisers,  they  reached  Tene- 
ritfo  on  June  19,  where  they  tarried  to  ascend 
the  pe:ik  and  to  make  many  observations  on 
the  natural  features  of  the  island,  and  arriv- 
ed at  Cuman:i,  in  Venezuela,  July  16,  1799. 
After  exploring  the  Venezuelan  provinces  for 
18  months,  residing  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
at  Caracas,  they  sot  out  for  the  interior  from 
Puerto  Cabello  over  the  grassy  plains  of  Cala- 
bozo  to  the  river  A  pure,  a  branch  of  the  Orino- 
co. In  Indian  canoes  thev  made  their  wav  to 
the  most  southern  post  of  tlie  Spaniards,  Fort 
San  Carlos,  on  the  Kio  Negro,  within  two  de- 
grees of  the  equator.  They  could  have  ad- 
vaiK'e*!  only  by  taking  their  boats  over  land, 
and  therefore  returned  througli  the  Cassiquiaro 
to  the  Orinoco,  which  they  followe<l  to  Ancos- 
tura,  proceeding  thence  to  Cumana.  This 
journey  through  wild  and  unfre<iuented  re- 
gions was  the  first  which  furnished  any  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  long  disputed  bifurcation 
of  the  Orinoco.  They  sailed  to  Havana,  but 
after  a  few  months  hastened  to  seek  some 
southern  port,  hearing  a  false  report  that  Bau- 
din,  whom  they  had  promised  to  join,  had  ap- 


peared on  the  W.  coast  of  South 
They  embarked  in  March,  1801,  from  I 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Cuba.  The  seasc 
year  forbade  the  execution  of  theii 
going  to  Cartagena  and  Panama, 
sailed  for  54  days  up  the  river  Mag 
Honda,  in  order  to  reach  the  high  i 
Bogota.  Thence  they  made  excursio 
most  remarkable  natural  features  of 
rounding  country.  In  September, 
spite  of  the  rainy  season,  they  begai 
ney  southward,  i)assed  Ibagua,  the  < 
de  Quindiu  (at  an  altitude  of  12,(K)0 
highest  encampment  by  night),  Can 
payan,  Almaguer,  and  the  lofty  ])Iai 
Pastos,  and  reached  Quito,  atlter  exp 
the  greatest  difficulties  for  four  moi 
6,  1802.  The  next  five  months  they 
investigations  of  the  elevated  vale 
and  of  the  snow-capped  volcanoes  ^ 
round  it,  ascending  some  of  these  t 
not  before  attained.  On  Chimbor 
reached  (June  28,  1802)  the  altitude 
ft.,  about  3,500  ft.  higher  than  the  \h)\l 
bv  La  Condamine  on  the  Corazon  in 
they  were  prevented  only  by  a  deei) 
from  advancing  to  the  summit.  Tl 
joined  at  Quito  by  a  young  schola 
Montufar,  son  of  the  marquis  of  S 
who  attended  them  throughout  their 
ings  in  Peru  and  Mexico  and  back 
Over  the  pass  of  the  Andes  in  the  p; 
Asuay,  by  Cuenca  and  Loja,  they  d 
into  the  vale  of  the  upper  Amazon  ai 
Bracamoras,  and  traversing  the  ])late 
jamarca,  by  the  mountain  city  Micuipt 
ward  of  11,000  ft.  high,  near  the  sih 
of  Chuta),  they  reached  the  western 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  From  the  s 
(iuangamaroa  (alx)Ut  9,500  ft.  high) 
joyed  for  the  first  time  the  long-sou 
of  the  Pacific.  Thev  reached  the  coa 
jillo,  and  travelled  through  the  sand 
of  Lower  Peru  to  Lima.  After  one  of 
cipal  designs  of  their  Peruvian  journe; 
servati<m  of  the  transit  of  Mercury  ovc 
was  fulfilled,  they  embarked  from  Call 
cember,  1802,  and  reached  Acapulco  ii 
March  23,  1803.  They  arrived  in  tt 
Mexico  in  April,  remained  there  a  fe^ 
and  then  visited  Guani^juato  and  V 
the  province  of  Michoacan  near  th 
coast,  and  the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  w 
first  broken  out  in  1759,  and  returaei 
of  Toluca  to  the  capital,  where  they 
long  enough  to  arrange  their  rich  c 
and  to  redijce  their  various  obser\* 
order.  In  January,  1804,  after  ha^ 
surwl  the  volcano  of  Toluca  and  the 
Perote,  they  descended  through  the  oi 
of  Jalapa  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  thei 
fnmi  the  then  prevalent  yellow  fevt 
compared  tJieir  barometric  mea«urem< 
eastern  declivity  of  the  highland  o; 
with  that  which  they  had  formerly  c 
of  the  western  declivity,  and  made 
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of  rill*  oonntry  from  sea  to  sea,  the  first  that 
wi-  cFt-r  jrivcn   of  any  entire  country.     On 
M&r<  fi  7.  ]>i<>4,  Humboldt  sailed  from  the  coast 
ut'  Mexico  for  llavtma,  where  during  a  two 
iii<<Dth»'  reaicience  he  completed  tlio  materials 
for  bu  EMa*ii  }H»Utiqu€  $ur  VUe  Je  Cuba  (Paris, 
Irfi*'**,     lie  embarked  thence  with    Bonpland 
ind     Mr»Dtufur    for    Philadelphia,   enjoyed   a 
fririiiily  rcce])tiou  at  Wa^^hington  from  Presi- 
drnt   .fetfcrson,   and   leaving  the  new    world 
kodrd   at    Bonlvauz,   Aug.   3,    1804,   having 
■pent   live  years*  in   America,  and   gained   a 
larger  store  of  observations  and  collections  in 
lU  departments  of  natural  science,  in  geog- 
raphy,  statistics,   and  ethnography,   than   all 
previuos  travellers.     lie  selected  Paris  for  his 
Roidenctr,  and  remained  there  till  March,  18u5, 
irracgiug  his  numerous  collections  and  manu- 
•cripts  and  experimenting   with   Gay-Lussac 
ID  the  IalH>rat(»ry  of  the  polytechnic  scrhool  on 
tlic  chrmioal  elements  of  the  atmosphere.     He 
va«  aceorijpaiiied  by  Gay-Lussac  in  a  visit  to 
Bmme  and  Naple.'S  and  also  by  Von  Buch  on 
kW   retarn    through    Switzerland   to   Berlin, 
wU-re.  atler  an  absence  of  nine  years,  he  ar- 
m«d  Nov.  16.  1805.     In  the  hope  of  modify- 
■^  the  ifTUOuiinious  treaty  of  Tilsit  by  ncgo- 
tiati'^n.  the  government  rcKilved  in  1808   to 
leod  the  young  brother  of  the  king,  Prince 
Tilliam  of  Prussia,  to  the  emperor  Napoleon 
tt  Paru.     Inuring  tlic   French  occn])ation   of 
lerlin  IIninlN>ldt  had  been  busy  in  his  garden, 
Bikiiur  himrly  observations  of  the  magnetic 
iKiination.  and  he  now  received  the  command 
tf  tiic  king  to  accompany  Prince  William  on 
hk  niHitiiin.     As  the  condition   of  (!eniiany 
■kie  it  impractical'le  to  publish  there  his  large 
ry-t:ifii'  w  «»rkr%  he  was  pi-rmitte<l  by  Frederick 
TiU*iDi  III.,  ««i  one  of  the  eight  foreign  mem- 
ktf»  of  the  French  academy  <»f  sciences,  to 
ittiiJij  in  Paris,  which  was  his  residence,  ex- 
•«iisg  brief  periiMls  of  absence,  fn»m  1S08  to 
*^.    There  appeare<l  his  Voyatje  nux  rrtjionft 
t^tk'-Tiii/fM  t/*i  tfouretru   inomlc  ('^   vols,  fol., 
»ii  in  atlas.  Paris.  18^»9-*25;  translated  into 
GtniAii.  6  vols.,  .Stutttrart,  lH25-'3i»).     AVhen 
■  1?!"  his  elder  brother  resigned  the  direc- 
•t  of  eilucational   affairs  in  Prussia  to  be- 
^f  km^>assador  at  Vienna,  the  fonner  post 
*ii  sr^l   u|xin    Alexander  von    Ilumlxtldt; 
^  U  dri^lined  it,  as  the  publication  of  liis 
VroKnicuI,  zo<'»logical,  and  botanical  works 
'•n-t  T«-t  far  advanced.     He  had  also  already 
^**W  o[ion    a   second   scientific   expedition 
JfcR«ri.  Tspnt-r  India,  the  region  of  the  Iliina- 
ti  iLd  Thibet,  in  prejiaration  for  which  he 
pi  'UiijeLtly  learning  the  Persian  language. 
* ■fcrTted  from  Count  Rumiantzetf  in  1812 
■  Jiviutii>n  t«»  accomi)any  a  BusMjin  ex|>e- 
fet*ffrr  Ka*hgar  and  Yarkand  to  the  high- 
■ii  *-t  Tliibet,  but  the  outbreak  of  war  be- 
*««  P.of^ia  und  France  cause<l  the  aluindon- 
•*•  '/f  tie  plan.     The  j)olitifal  events   be- 
■**aihe  p«ai*e  of  Paris  and  the  congress  of 
ta-a-Cliajielle  cave  him  <M'«':isi<»n  for  several 
He  wvnt  to  England  in  the  suite  of 


the  king  of  Prussia  in  1814,  again  in  company 
with  Arago  when  his  brother  AVilhelm  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  London,  and  again  in 
1818  with  Valenciennes  from  Paris  to  London 
and  from  London  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
the  king  and  llardenberg  wished  to  have  him 
near  them  during  the  congress.  He  also  ac- 
Ci>mpanied  the  king  to  the  congress  of  Verona 
and  thence  to  Home  and  Naples,  and  in  1827, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  monarch,  gave  u])  his 
residence  in  I'aris,  and  returned  by  way  of 
London  and  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  where  in  the 
following  winter  he  delivered  public  lectures 
on  the  cosmos.  In  1820  began  a  new  era  in 
his  active  career.  lie  undertook,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  czar  Nicholas,  an  expedition 
to  northern  Asia,  the  Chinese  Dzungaria,  and 
the  Caspian  sea,  which  was  magnificently  fit- 
ted out  by  the  influence  of  the  minister.  Count 
Cancrin.  The  exploration  of  mines  of  gold 
and  ])latinum,  the  discovery  of  diamonds  out- 
side of  the  tropics,  astronomical  and  mag- 
netic observations,  and  geognostic  and  botan- 
ical collections,  were  the  princi[>al  results  of 
this  undertaking,  in  which  Humboldt  was  ac- 
companied by  Ehrenberg  and  Gustav  Rose. 
Their  course  lay  through  Moscow.  Kazan,  and 
the  ruins  of  old  Bulgari  to  Yekaterinburg, 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural,  the  platinum  mines 
at  Nizhni  Tagil>k,  Bogoslovsk,  Verkhoturye, 
and  Tobolsk,  to  l^arnaul,  SchlangLiibcrg,  and 
rstkameng(»rsk  in  the  Altai  region,  and  thence 
to  the  Chinese  frontier.  Fronj  the  snow-cov- 
ered Altai  mountains  the  travellers  turned  t(»- 
ward  the  southern  jmrt  of  the  Ural  range,  and, 
attended  bv  a  bodv  t»f  armed  Cossacks,  trav- 
ersed  the  great  stepjjeof  Ishini,  passed  through 
Petropavlovsk,  Omsk,  Miynsk,  the  salt  lake  of 
Ilnien,  Zhitusk,  Tnganni,  (►reni»urg,  Uralsk  (the 
prineipnl  seat  of  the  Uralian  Cossacks).  Sara- 
tov, l)ubo\ka,  Tzaritzyn,  and  the  M<»rjivian  set- 
tlement Sarepta,  to  Astrakhan  and  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  They  visite<l  the  Calnuuk  chieftain 
Sered  »fab,  and  returned  by  \'oro!Kzli.  Tula, 
and  Mosc<>w.  The  entire  journey  of  over  lo,- 
000  miles  was  made  in  nine  months;  its  results 
are  given  in  Hose's  M i nemhujitch-ijunjuomtim'he 
Hciiti  imrh  dtm  I'raU  AUui  iind  dt  m  Knttphchen 
Mt'tre  (2  vols.,  Beriin,  1837-42),  and  in  Hum- 
boldt's Afie  ctntrnle^  reflnrchttt  imr  Its  chainen 
de  immtmjms  ft  In  cliinntolotjie  coinfmrU'  <3 
vols.,  Paris,  184:^;  translate<l  into  German  l»v 
Mahlmann.  2  vols.,  lUriin,  1843-4).  This  cx- 
pe«lition  extended  the  knowledge  of  telluric 
magnetism,  since  in  conse«|uence  of  it  the 
Russian  imperial  academy  established  a  series 
of  magnetic  and  meteorological  stations  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Peking,  an  exani}>le  whi<*h 
was  followed  by  the  British  g()vernment  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  convulsions  of 
isan  pave  a  more  ]>olitical  direction  to  Unm- 
boldt's  activitv  for  several  vears,  without  in- 
terrupting  his  scientific  career.  He  had  ac- 
companied the  crown  prince  of  Prussia  in  May, 
183n,  to  "NVarsiw.  to  the  la^t  const itiiti<«nal 
diet  opened  by  the  enij»eror  Nicholas  in  per- 
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son,  and  Iio  attended  the  kin^  to  tho  baths  '  any,  ho  made  it  one  of  the  most  Attractive 
of  Teplitz.     Ou  the  news  of  the  French  revo-    of  the  nntiirnl  KCMeuoes.     lie  showed  the  piiv- 
lution  and  tho  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  he    erful  influence  exercised  by  vegetable  nature 
was  selected  to  convey  to  Paris  the  Prussian    upon  the  soil,  upon  the  character  of  a  people, 
rocopiitiun  of  the  new  monarch,  and  to  send    and  upon  the  historical  development  of  the 
political  advices  to  Berlin.     The  latter  office    human  race.     This  view  of  the  connection  he- 
fell  to  him  ngain  in  18d4-'5,  and  he  was  called    tween  the  physical  sciences  and  human  history 
upon  to  fulfil  it  five  times  in  the  following    o]>ened  a  path  which  has  been  followed  by  a 
twelve  years,  residing  four  or  five  months  in  ,  school  of  subseciuent  investigators  with  novel 
Paris  on  each  mission.     To  this  period  belongs  !  and  important  results.    Though  wholly  free 
the  publication  of  his  Examen  critique  de  la  .  from  mystical  meanings  and  obscure  phrase- 
geagraphie  du  nouteau  continent  (5  vols.,  Paris,  |  ology,  his  works  are  marked  by  poetical  coo- 
1885-8;  translated  into  German  by  Ideler,  5    ce])ti(>ns  of  nature  wherever  it  is  his  aim  to 
vols.,  Berlin,  1830  et  9eq.).    lie  made  a  rapid    present  broad  and  com]>lete  pictures.     His  de- 
journey  with  King  Frederick  William  IV.  to  i  I ineat ions  of  tho  tropical  countries  give  delist 
England  in  1841,  to  attend  the  baptism  of  the  '  to  rea<lers  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of 
prince  of  Wales,  to  Denmark  in  1845,  and  re-    or  interest  in  natural  history.   At  the  beginning 
sideil  in  Paris  several  months  in  1847-8,  from    of  this  century  even  the  coasta  of  the  inimensa 
which  time  he  lived  in   Prussia,  usually  in    Spanish   colonies  in   America  were  scarcely 
Berlin,   pursuing  his  s^'ientifio  labors  in  hie    known,  and  but  little  confidence  was  placed 
a<lvanced  age  with  undiminished  zeal  and  en-    in  tlie  best  maps.    More  than  700  places  of 
ergy.— Humboldt  was  distinguished,  as  a  man     which   he  made   astronomical  measurements 
of  science,  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  his    wore  calculated  anew  by  Oltmanns^  whose  woik 
researches,  and  especially  for  the  skill  and  ■  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1808-' 10)  forms  the  fourth  part 
completeness  with  which  he  connected  his  own    of  Humboldt's  **  Travels.**     He  himself  made 
observations  with  all  the  stores  of  previous    the  map  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Magdaleoi, 
knowledge,  and  for  the  clearness  with  which    and  the  greater  part  of  the  atlas  of  Mexicoi 
he  expounded  facts  in  their  relations.     Tliis  .  He  travelled  with  the  barometer  in  his  handi 
tendency  appeared  in  one  of  his  earliest  works    from  Bogota  to  Lima,  ascended  the  (teaks  of 


on  the  c<mtraction  of  the  muscles  and  nerves, 
in  which,  after  the  progress  of  physiology  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  may  still  be  seen 
the  sagacity  of  his  experiments  on  galvanism, 
and  the  truth  of  most  of  the  inferences  which 


Teneriffe,  Chimborazo,  and  numerous  other 
mountains,  and  made  459  measuroments  of  al- 
titude, which  were  often  confirmed  by  trigo- 
nometrical calculations.  His  measurements  in 
Germany  and  Siberia,  combined  with  thoae 


ho  drew.  In  his  travels  he  measured  eleva-  :  made  by  other  travellers,  furnished  valuable 
tions,  and  investigated  tho  nature  of  the  soil  results  to  geography,  and  were  the  foundatkn 
and  the  thermometricnl  relations,  at  the  same  of  theories  of  the  dispersion  of  plants  and  anl- 
tiine  collecting  herbariums,  and  founding,  by  a  ,  mnls.  Climatology  wa.*«  intimately  connected 
combination  of  the  materials  in  his  hands,  the  with  his  researches.  By  his  daily  record  of  the 
now  science  of  the  geography  of  plants.  Linmeus  meteorological,  thermometrical,  and  electried 
and  some  of  his  successors  had  observed  some  phenomena  of  the  countries  through  which  ha 
of  the  more  palpable  phenomena  of  the  migra-  '  passed,  he  instituted  the  science  of  compwativa 
tions  of  plants,  without,  however,  considering  climatology.  He  was  the  first  to  entertun  the 
elevation  or  temperature.  It  remained  for  Hum-  idea  of  estimating  the  average  elevation  of  coo- 
bold  t  Co  bring  together  the  vast  series  of  facts  tinents  above  the  sea,  previous  geographers  and 
collected  from  the  most  remote  points,  to  com-  geologists  having  considered  only  tlie  aJtitude  of 
bine  tliein  with  his  own  observations,  to  show  mountain  chains  and  of  the  lower  lands.  I& 
their  connection  with  the  laws  of  physics,  and  ])rincipal  works  in  this  department  are:  PAf- 
to  <levelop  the  principles  in  accordance  with  tique  genernle  rt  gMogie  (Paria,  18i»7);  Emti 
which  the  infinitely  numerous  fonns  of  the  gi'ognontiquetiur  If  gisementde»  rochet  dantlm 
Vegetable  world  have  l>een  spread  over  the  dfux  hemiiiph^rfn  {\f<2'^-Qi)\  Bli<^  Fragments  i§ 
earth.  Ho  was  the  first  to  see  that  this  dis-  j  gioh*gie  et  cJimatohgie  anati^ue  (2  vols..  1881; 
tribution  is  connected  with  the  temperature  translated  into  (ierman  by  LOwenberg,  Beri^n, 
of  the  air,  as  well  as  with  the  altitudes  of  the  j  1k:{2).  The  phenomena  of  the  Toleanoes  of 
surface  on  which  they  grow,  and  he  systema-  ;  South  America  and  Italy  he  keenly  ohserrcd 
tized  his  researches  into  a  general  ex(K)sition  and  explained.  With  Bonpland  he  made  TeiT 
of  tlie  laws  by  which  the  di>triliution  of  plants  important  observations  on  the  sitea.  nsea,  and 
is  regulated.  Connected  with  this  subject  he  structure  of  planta.  His  principal  Itotanictl 
made  lln»se  extensive  investigations  into  the  works  are  Emui  gur  la  ge^raphie  de*  phtntm 
mean  temperature  of  a  largo  number  of  places  (Paris,  IfiO.*!),  and  De  Dietrthvtione  Geagraphi' 
on  the  surfltK'O  of  the  glol»e  which  led  to  the  ni  Plan  fa  rum  ieeundum  Cceli  Temperiem  H 
drawing  of  the  isothennal  lines,  so  important  Altitudinrm  Jfontium  (1817).  The  rich  her- 
in  their  influence  in  shapiniT  physical  geography  barium  collected  by  him  and  Bonpland  con* 
and  giving  accuracy  and  simplicity  to  the  mode  taincd  more  than  5,000  species  of  phanemgA* 
of  representing  natural  phenomena.  By  as-  mous  plants,  of  which  3,500  were  new.  Tl^ 
sociating  many  imixortant  questions  with  hot-  ,  were  arranged  and  illustrated  by  Humbold^ 
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6oopI.iD<L  and  Kuntb,  in  the  following  works,  I  an  impulse  to  natural  studies.    To  his  personal 

vhiih  t'urni  the  sixth  part  of  bis  ** Travels:^*  j  intlueuce  is  due  nearly  all  that  the  Prussian 

PUnUm  tfjninoxialf^  recueilliei  au  Mcxique^    government  did  for  science  in  the  latter  part 

^a/4«r*/^'}f  6''<//'f.&c. (2  vols.,  1809 <?f«^^.,  with  I  of  his  life.    Agassiz  says  of  him:   **The  per- 

144  plates) ;    Monographie  det  vielMtomea  et  ,  sonal  intluence  he  exerted  upon  science  is  in- 

a^tn*  ifftir^jt  dtt  meme  ardre  (2  vols.,  1800-'23,  !  calculable.     With  him  ends  a  great  ])eriod  in 

wiih  12m  c«ilored  plutes);  Xata  Genera  et  Spe-  .  the  history  of  science;  a  period  to  which  Cu- 

eie$  PlaiitarvM^  «fcc.  (7  vols.,  1815-25,  with  700  |  vier,  Laplace,  Arago,  Gay-Lussac,  l>e  Candollc, 

{'iaCoiK  Mimosm  et  autres  plantes  legumineu-  '  and  Robert  Brown  belonged.^*     His  personal 

Ml  d*i   Houceuu  continent  (1819-^24,  with  GO  !  habits  were  peculiar,    lie  slept  but  fuur  hours, 

^Ute*\ ;    Synopsis  Pluntarum^   &c.   (4   vols.,     rose  at  G  in  the  winter  and  5  in  the  summer, 

l92^-Vi);    littinion   det  graminees   (2    vols.,  !  studied  two  hours,  drank  a  cup  of  coHee,  and 

l^iSf-'W,  with  220  colored  plates).     The  zo-    rjetumod   to  his  study  to  answer  letters,  of 

o^j^ncal  results  of  his  travels  are  contained  in    which  he  received  hundreds  every  day.    From 

hii  keeueil  d'ohttrrationa  de  toologie  et  d'ana-  |  12  to  2  ho  received  visits,  and  then  returned  to 

Umie  eouipiirte  (2  vols.,  1805-\32),  in  the  pub-    study  till  the  dinner  hour.     From  4  till  11  he 

licttii>n  of  which   he   was  aided  by  Cuvier,  |  juissed  at  the  table,  generally  in  com]>any  with 

LAtreille,  an<l  Valenciennes.     Another  costly  \  the  king,  but  sometimes  at  the  meeting  of 

vork.  the   Vue*  di»  CordilUres  et  monumenta  ,  learned  societies  or  in  the  company  of  friends. 

if* pf 'tpieM  indigenes  d^  rAmerigue{lS10,  wiih  |  At  11   ho  retired  to  his  study,  and  his  best 

i\t  pUtes;.  contains  eIat)orate  pictures  of  the    books  are  said  to  have  been  written  at  mid- 

Mc&cry  of  the  Andes  and  of  the  monuments  of  '  night.     Many  of  the  works  of  Humboldt  are 

tke  ancient  civilization  of  the  aborigines.     The    now  almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  their 

iKody  of  the  great  arcliitectural  works  of  the  !  great  cost.     A  new  edition  of  his  select  works 

incivnt  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  led  Humboldt  ]  was  published  in  iStuttgart  in  1874,  in  3G  num- 

to  investigations  of  their  languages,  records,  j  hers,  including  Kosinos,  with   a   I>ii)graphical 

ctrly  culture,    and   migrations.     In   this  de- :  sketch  by  Bernhard  von  Cotta ;  Ansichten  der 

putment  his  treatment  was  peculiar,  for  his    Xatur,  with  scientific  explanations;  and  lieiife 

Emui  politique  $ur  Je  royaume  de  la  youtelle    in  die  Acquinoctialgegeuden  d(a  ueutn  Couti- 

Etfnigft€   (2    vols.,    1811)   contained   statistics    nenta^  by  Hermann  Hauff,  the  only  authorized 

uuttd  witli  the  facts  of  natural  history,  and    Gennan   translation  of  this  work.      English 

prtn^nted  various  doctrines  of  political  econo-    translations  of  his  *' Travels,"  **  Views  of  Na- 

niT  from  a  new  point  <»f  view.     Especially  ori-    ture,"  and  **Kosmos*'  are  contained  in  Bohn*8 

ffiail  and  influential  were  his  reflections  on  the  j  **  Scientific  Library,"  of  which  they  constitute 

nitnre  i>f  the  soil  under  different  climates  and    nine  volumes.     The  translati(»n  of  '^Kosmos" 

cci  its  er!o<'ts  uinm  civilization,  and  on  the  cir-    has  been  republished  in  New  York  in  5  vols. 

nUtion  of  the  precious  metals.     Besides  his    12mo.     The  centenary  of  Humboldt's  birth, 

p^nvfal  work*,  he  made  many  special  investi-    Sept.   14,    18no.   was  celebrate<l   in  (Germany 

Caiii'ii^.  M.-  hi-  treatise  on  the  geography  of  the    ami  tlie  Unite<l  States,  and  eulogies  were  ]»ro- 

iirijtJie  a;rv-«,  in  which  he  opj>ears  at  once  as  .  nounced  l»y  many  of  the   foremost   s«ientific 

::i*T"rian.  .t-itrimtJiner,  and  savant,  his  chemical  ,  men  of  the  day,  among  whom  were  Mastian, 

li-K^r*  with  (lay -Lussac,  his  system  of  isotlier-     Dove,     Ehrenberg,    Virchow,     and    Agassiz. 

mai  line-,  his  ex[)erinients  on  the  gynmotus    Many  biograi»liies  of  him  have  been  ])nMislied, 

AA'i  "n  the  re"^pirati<>n  of  tishes,  an<l  numerous    the  best  being  Ahrnitdfr  ran  J/uml'oUlt,  eine 

CI  :.T':''Utii»ns    to    physical    geography.     Smni     irisiten$choftHf'Jit'  lHogrtiphie,  c<lited    by  Karl 

ar'^vr  M"  return  from  America  he  gave  a  gen-     Briihns,  a  j<»int  pnHliicti«>n  of  Ave-Lalleniant, 

e.Tu  ■'keteb  of  tbe  re-iults  of  his  in«|uiries  in     Cams,  A.  and  H.  W.  l)ove,  Ewald,  (irisebaeh, 

Lj  A***'*ehtfu  dff  Xiitur  (Stuttgart,  liSOS),  in     Luwenberg,  Pesohel,  Wiedemann,  Wandt,  and 

wi.ii  \\  he  aimed  to  j)resent  a  picture  of  tiiC     tbe  editor,  aided  by  the  friends  and  relatives 

;iL_«»ic:d   wnrM.   exclusive  of  everything  that     of  Humboldt,  and  by  the  Prussian  government 

rtiiit-  t'»  the  turmoil  of  human  society  and     (.S  vols..  Leipsio,  1872;   Englisli  translation  by 

Tit-  j4inM::'»iis  of  individual  men;   and  in  the    .lane  and  Caroline  Lassells,  **  Life  of  Alexnn- 

<Trri?r:«' "f  ill"*  life  he  determined  to  give  a  sys-    der  von   Humboldt,"  2  vols.,   London,    ls72). 

lrr..a:>   vivw  of  the  results  of  his  investigation     See  nN<»  his  Jiritfe  an  Vanthmjtn  ron  JStntf  tins 

A2'i  t'.<«uu'?ii  in  the  wh<»le  domain  of  natural     den  Jiihven   ls27-V)S,  ]»ublished   by   Lutlmille 

srjfy.i-v.     Tiii*  w:is  the  design  of  his  J\'oj*moM  (5     Assing,  with  extracts  fn>m  Varnluigen's  diaries 

T.u- .  "^T'lttjiirt,  ls45-'02),  which  explains  the     (I.eipsic,  isiiO);    and  L*m  Imrontt  df  lonl/,  by 

phj*ii-:ii  rn".-. v.-rM.»  acconling  to  its  dependen-     Alexan<lre  Daguet  (Lausanne,  1^7i>),  containing 

?iv*  a:.d    relariiins  grasps  nature  as  a  whole     many  letters  ot'  Hunib<i]dt  and  an  inteivstin:; 

m.t^id  arid  animated   by  internal  fon-es,  and     aeeount  of  his  negotiations  in  Madri«l  for  the 

;.T  a    •"•■r'lfirthenMVo    descri[)tion    shows    the    expl(»ration  of  the  Spanish  i)t»sses>ions  in  both 

cnl'y  w]iii!i    prevails  amid   its   variety.      He    hemispheres. 

ItT.d  !..  ...mplete  this  work,  but  the  last  IIINBOLDT,  K«rl  Wilhflm  lOi,  baron,  a  (u-r- 
Vmi  .me  w-|A  imMiohed  at>er  his  death.  It  was  man  scholar,  brother  of  the  precediuL'.  lorn  in 
tTir.^lait;  i  into  almost  all  the  European  bin-  IN»t«i<lam,  .lune  22.  17'57,  died  at  Tigel,  .\pril 
t=-.  aiid  has  Iwen  without  an  equal  in  giving    8,  ISOo.     In  17SS  he  went  to  the  uni\  erj-ity  of 
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in  which  tlie  autlior^s  fondness  for  monstrons 
caricature  was  carried  to  its  hA^ht  did  not 
attain  so  great  a  success.  In  18i>*J  lie  again 
refused  to  avail  hirasi'lt'  of  the  privilege  of 
returninf;  to  France  utforded  him  by  the  em- 
peror's proclamation  of  amnesty  of  Aug.  15. 
He  pnblislied  in  the  Rappel  a  protest  again>t 
the  pUhi»cite  of  May  8,  1870,  ratifying  the 
new  reforms  of  the  empire,  the  violence  of 
which  causiMl  it  to  be  officially  condemned. 
At^er  tlie  fall  of  the  emperor  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  re[mblic  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  soon  after  issued  an  address  to  the  Ger- 
mans calling  ufMin  them  to  proclaim  a  Ger- 
man republic  and  extend  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  France.  On  Feb.  8,  1871,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  43  representatives  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine  in  the  national  assembly.  He 
there  vehemently  oppost^l  the  parliainent^iry 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Germany. 
This  arouseil  against  him  the  anger  of  the  par- 
ty of  **  the  right,"  and  on  Marcli  8,  when  ho 
attempted  to  address  the  assembly,  the  oppo- 
sition was  so  violent  that  he  left  the  tribune 
and  immediately  resigned  his  seat.  Returning 
to  Paris  when  the  insurrection  of  the  commune 
broke  out,  he  vainly  protested  in  the  Rajtpfl 
against  the  destruction  of  the  Vendome  col- 
umn, and  soon  after  went  to  Brussels,  where  <m 
May  2f>  he  wrote  a  letter  protesting  against 
the  course  of  the  Helgian  government  in  re- 
gard to  the  insurgents  of  Paris,  and  ofTering 
an  asylum  to  the  soldiers  of  the  commune. 
This  excite<l  the  hostility  of  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  populace  of  Brussels;  his 
house  was  surrounded  in  the  night  by  a  mob, 
and  he  escaped  only  by  the  intervention  of  the 
police.     Being  retjuired  by  the  government  to 

auit  Brussels,  he  went  to  London,  and  after 
i6  condenmation  of  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mune he  returned  to  Paris  and  interceded 
with  M.  Thiers  energetically,  though  vainly, 
in  behalf  of  Kossel,  Kochefort,  and  others  of 
the  communist  leaders.  At  the  election  in 
Paris  on  Jan.  7,  1872,  he  was  prescnte<I  by  ail 
the  radical  newspapers  as  their  candidate,  but 
was  defeated.  During  tlie  siege  of  Paris  a 
new  edition  of  Leu  chatimenU  was  published, 
and  more  than  100,000  copies  were  sold.  In 
1872  he  published  a  volume  of  poetry  entitled 
V Annie  terriffft*,  depicting  the  misfortunes  of 
France.  On  May  lo  <if  that  year  he  com- 
menced, in  company  with  his  son  Francois  and 
others,  the  publication  of  a  democratic  journal 
called  Le  Peuple  SuHttrniu.  His  latest  novel, 
Qnatrt-rihfft-treize  (1^74),  relates  to  the  war 
ID  the  Vendee,  and  introduces  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Marat.  It  was  publishe<I  simul- 
taneously in  French,  EuL'lish.  Rn^Man.  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch.  Hungarian,  and 
other  lan:ruages.  Hu;ro  deriving  snj.Mio  francs 
from  these  translations  alone.  The  latest  edi- 
tion of  Hugo's  works  coni|»leto  to  the  time  <»f 
publication,  was  pulili^lied  in  Paris  in  l.sr;'2-':t, 
in  2n  vuN.  12mM. — Two  of  his  s<>ns,  Chaklks 
VirToK  Jborn  in  ISJiI.  died  March   lt».  1S71), 


and  FRAycf^is  Viptor  (l)orn  In  1828,  died  Dec. 
20,  1873),  distinguished  themselves  as  pupils  of 
the  Charlemagne  college,  and^iu  1848-'50  con- 
tribut^^^  to  the  newspaper  V Ktenement^  which 
8U])ported  the  [»olitics  of  their  father.  The 
elder,  on  account  of  an  article  on  the  death 
penalty,  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  impris- 
(mment.  Both  acirompanied  their  father  in  his 
exile,  and  devoted  their  leisure  hours  to  Iit«ra* 
tare.  Charles  published  several  light  novels, 
among  which  La  lioheme  done  was  espechdly 
successful.  Francois,  alter  translating  with 
ctmsiderable  success  the  sonnets  of  iShake- 
speare  into  French,  Iiegan  in  l8o'J  a  transhition 
of  his  dramatic  works,  which  he  comideted  in 
18f)5.  The  brothers  returned  to  France  in 
1860,  and  commenced  the  f>ubIicution  of  the 
Ritppel  in  company  with  liocheforti  who  how- 
ever soon  separated  from  them.  Francois  at 
the  time  of  his  death  had  nearly  completed 
an  edition  of  a  posthumous  work  by  his  broth- 
er Charles,  Z«  homines  de  rtxU,—Oiie  of  tho 
two  brothers  of  Victor  Hugo,  JrLE8  Abel 
(born  in  I7i^8,  died  in  IS."}.*)),  deserves  mention 
as  a  literary  man.  Amcmg  his  many  publica- 
tions were :  1/ into  ire  dc  la  eamjHigne  fPEifHiffne 
en  1823  (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1824);  France  pit- 
tore^quey  on  Dettrription  des  dtpartetnent*  et 
colonies  de  la  France^  (fee.  (3  vols.  4to,  1833); 
France  milit^tire^  histoire  des  armees  fran^i$e» 
de  terre  et  de  mcr  de  1702  d  1833  (5  vols.  4to, 
1834) ;  and  France  historique  et  monumentale^ 
hintoire  gi-nerale  de  France  depuis  les  temps  let 
plus  recuUsJHsqnd  nos  jours  (5  vols.  4to,  with 
maps  and  plans,  183G--43). 

HtGrE.\(ITS,  a  name  of  uncertain  origin,  first 
applied  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  France  to 
all  partisans  of  the  refonnation,  but  8ubse> 
quently  restricted  to  tho  Calvinists.  Some  de- 
rive it  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
Tours  called  Hugons,  at  which  these  Protestants 
held  some  of  their  first  assemblies ;  others  from 
the  Words  Hue  non^  with  which  their  protest 
commenced ;  others  from  aif/nos  (Ger.  Eidn&^ 
no»9\  a  confederate.  The  I>ictionnaire  de  Tire' 
roux  suggests  its  derivati(m  from  tho  hiding  in 
secret  places  and  appearing  at  night  like  King 
Hugon,  the  great  hobgoblin  of  France.  Trot. 
Malm,  in  his  Eti/moloffijtche  Unter$HchungefLi 
who  quotes  no  fewer  than  15  different  deriva- 
tions, derives  the  word  himself  from  Ilugues, 
the  name  of  some  cons[)irator  or  lieretic,  from 
which  it  was  formed  bv  the  addition  of  the 

• 

French  diminutive  ending  of.  The  reformation 
in  France  was  but  little  intlucncetl  by  Lnther, 
and  before  Calvin  took  the  lead  was  almiist 
entirely  self-develoj>ing.  **  It  was  not,'*  aavi 
"  '  "a  foreign  importatiim.     It  waa 

torn  on  French  soil;  it  genninated  in  Paris; 
it  [>ut  forth  its  shoots  in  tho  university  itm.*lf, 
that  second  authoritvin  H<iinish  Christendom.** 
Anti-Catholic  influences  had  been  at  work  in 
France  from  an  early  age.  Arianimn  had  for 
several  centuries  been  the  i»revailing  religii»n 
of  a  part  of  southern  Franco,  and  though  it 
was  tinallv  rooted  out  bv  tho  viotorv  of  the 
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Tatbolic  Franks,  tliere  remninod  n  widespread  I  tlie  jiow.er  of  Duke  Frnn^ois  of  OuUc  and  his 
'lj6;tUb:)ivXhji\  witli  the  reli^non  of  the  victors,  brother  the  curdinal  de  Lorraine,  >vho  with 
K'lnMiL'hi.iiit  the  middle  a;;es  the  national  senti-  Mary  of  Scotland  ruled  the  kingdom  through  tho 
luvbl  1*1'  I  lie  race  of  Languedoc,  as  the  history  i  feeblo-minded  hoy-king  Francis  II.  The  king 
i'(  the  Alhigenses  and  kindred  Bectti  amply  ,  of  Navurre  and  jirince  de  Conde  were  deeply 
jniTc*.  wa>  prune  to  sympathize  and  to  iden-    involve<l  in  this  ph»t,  and  would  have  BulFered 


:  :>  itJHrlf  %vith  demands  for  religions  refonu,     death  with  their  Calvinist  friends  had   it  not 

uilc^L-n  with  open  >ecession  fr(>m  the  church    heen  for  tlie  unexpected  dLinise  of  the  king. 

■  t  Iliin:e.     (See  CvTiiAitisTd.)     To  these  intiu-     Tiiisoccasionedapauseinpersecution,  of  which 

tiiCvs  w:i-i  added  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.     the  <iueen  mother,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and 

T.jc  vtTv  impi^rtant  aid  of  courtly  fashion,  or  j  the  ruling  ]»arty  availed  them>elves  f(>r  jmliti- 

TiXii%:r  the  ^ymputhy  of  those  nobles  andschol-  |  cal  purpo.ses,  becoming  more  nn>deratein  tlieir 

IT*  whi.»  hud  iN^'couie  interested  in  the  revival    treatment  of  reft)rmer8.     I^y  extending  tolera- 

«f  ieitvr-.  and  wlio  in  France,  as  in  Germany    tion  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  the  cardinal 

AC>i  1'ther  countries  of  Europe,  were  involved  ;  de  Lorraine  shrewdly  fomented  (piarrels  be- 

-^  aiiitii:t:<.-«I  contiicts  with  the  monks  and  tlie  ;  tween   the   Calvinists   and   Lutlierans.      This 

pn^miDeui  theol'jgians  of  tlie  churches.    These  '  state  of  alVairs,  which  led  to  terrible  Cfinmo- 

vlvnK'&t>  of  courtly,  scholarly,  or  popular  t)p-  |  tions,  was  again  temporarily  checked  by  tho 

ptr-Ilifh  Ut  tlie  church  gave  birth  not  merely    edict  of  January,  15(V2.     At  this  time,  during 

tu  tbe  humor  of  Kubelais,  but  to   the  poetry     the  reigns  of  two  successive  kings  whose  in- 

ml  jil)i]'».-«ipliy  which  sprung  up  aroimd  the  ,  tellectual  inferiority  rendered  a  regency  always 

bvuutii'ii]   Marguerite  of  Valois,  queen  of  Na-  j  ne<'essary  (after   155'J),  Catharine  de'   Medici 

Tarre,  ir**m  whom  the  spirit  (»f  the  reforma-  j  held   the  reins  of  authority,  while  the  dukes 

ti"D  wa«  transmitted  to  Jeanne  dWIbret,  the  :  of  Guise  su])ported  by  the  Catholics,  and  tho 

Oi'./ihiT  of  Jlenry  IV.     At  this  court  all  poets,  '  ]>rince8of  iiourbon  by  the  Huguenots,  contend- 

fci.'-Lins.  and  clergymen  more  or  less  tinctured  '  ed  f(»r  the  regency.     Some  liberal  <'«»ncessions, 

»/.h  liie   spirit  of  reform,   such   as  Lefevre,     made  for  the  sake  of  j»olicy  by  Catharine  and 

FiTvL  and  Kou.ssel.  were  welcome;  and  for  a  '  the  Guises  to  the  Huguenots,  excited  the  anger 

t.sv  it  K-i.-med  as  though  tho  court  and  tho     of  the  Catholics,  and  to  allay  these  feelings  war 

p-vrnifiK-nt  of  France  might  be  gained  for  the     was  renewe<l  and  raged  till  the  pea<-e  of  St. 

c--i-v  of  rherefurmation.     IJut  at  length  Fran-     Gennain  (.1570;,  when  full  liberty  was  guaran- 

'.j-  L,  like  his  o])ponent  the  enii»eror  Charles  ,  teed  the  llugui-nots,  and  the  king's  sister  given 

v.,  dvcjiletl  in  I'avor  of  tho  old  church,  as  the  '  as  wife  to   Henry  of  Navarre.     The  leading 

juj-ai  num-in  succe^.-iled  in  convincing  him  that    I'rotestants  were  invited  to  Paris  to  the  nup- 

■j  Dew  rJi^rion  di>seminated  among  tho  i)eo-     tials,  where  on  the  day  of  St.  Hartholomew, 

;if  niu*t  result  in  a  'lumge  of  kings."     In  the     157*2,  a  general  masbacre  of  fVotestaiits  was  at- 

'i:jof  Mt-aux.  around  its  bishop  Hriconnet.  a    tem])te(l  at  the  in-'^ti'iation  of  the  queen  mother. 

I-Vv  l'"Iy  of  men  inclined  to  the  new  faith     The  Huguenots,  with  Henry  of  Naviirre  as  lead- 

> j;.n,  i\i:Iiniit  i''irm:illy  pr«>tessing  schi^tn,  to     or,  now  buttled  against  the  holy  le:igue  formed 

i  :  .i»  rvt'"n:KT-.     Aiiioul:  thest*  wore  (it'-nird     by  the  (iui>es  antl  Philip  II.  of  Spnin.     Charles 

::  u-s^i.  Fr.ir.V"'**  Vat.-ible,   Martial  Mazurier,     IX.  died  a  \ictiui  to  nervous txcitenu-nt  (1574), 

,'  «^"  t  ;ir:!inii.    Mirhrl   (I'Arauile,    and   (iuil-     and  Henrv  111.,  di-;:n>ted  with  the  tvrannv  of 

li'.::-v   F  .rvl.     Tlu-ir  labors,  jciind  to  the  [)o-     the  league,  had  Henry,  <luke  <»f  GMi>e,  an<l  tho 

.".:i' ..:  .'i:.'l  •»"i-i;i!  agitarions  »»f  the  day.  suon  at-     I'anlinal  put   to  <leatli.  an«l  lle«l   fur  safrty  to 

"r.'..l  !-.  r-.-  u:i«n.     It  is  remarkable  that  this     the  Pmte.-tant  caTiij*.      He  wa^  liiin>elf  asf.a>si- 

>rM.-   .'.'.'•n   in  Fran«'e  actiMl  so  etVeetnallv  on     nate<l  bv  the  l>«'nnni<"in  Clement  (15Sii),  and 

•  •  fr'.-ii'  'i  r^.i""rn>atiMn  as  to  frw  it  in  a  ^rreat     was  Micro<.Mle«l  by  Hmry  of  Navarre,  who,  to 

r.- --::'■   !"ri'M  i-xer>^es  such   as  tlM»se   of  the     I'aeily  tlie>e  ti.-rrilili"  <liM>ri!ers  in    Fr;,n<-e,  be- 

A:.i::;  '.-l-  i:i  Gi-rmany,     Yet  it  wnuld   proli-     came  a  Catlmlir,  hut   >ecurLd  full  fivedom  <»f 

a'  y  .',..   V  r"a!!in  away  had  not  the  >trong  lian«l     con^cieU'-e  and  all  |«i]itical  aful  rrli;ri«ins  rii:]its 

•.■:  r..'- "i  :akv']  it  iipil5:2'<).     Hence  we  tinil     to  the  lluL^uenut'.  l»y  the  ediet  «»f  NantisM5'.is|. 

!  «-  Frt.-:;-'.  ri.'l'"r:iKTs  •■uilKHlying  Calvin's  ideas     llie  murder  «'f  Henry  IV.  Iiv  Kavaiilae  (I»'lo) 

:  ■  l.ii.'i".  J"',  cmiiuMit  and  <lis«-lpline  in  a  com-     K-l't  the  Prntr>taiit>  w  ithout  a  protrrii>r.     I'ndrr 

1'.  n  »■  :.:'•— i'^ii  "f  laiih,  whicli   was  furmallv     lii**  \ouni:  son  ami  siin-es-nr  I.niii«j  XIII.  thi-ir 

'":■  Hf  ..'   v.:r  fiii'iiraT.d  L'eneral  synod  in  May.     riL:ht«<  wrresimii  attaikol.    Canlinal  Ilichelieu, 

1 '"!'.«.    I'  :r:n.'  thi-  ri-iirn  of  Henry  II.  (1517-'.")'.'!     iK-termined  tn  buihi  up  royjjj  im\\i.t  aid  misli 

:"'.r  I:  :jr  .fTi.-T"   jatliered   -uch   streUL'th  as   to     all  Jarrin;:  elemeni>.   ;it   ciu-   tiiiu-   in.-Mle   war 

«••  r*  .   !  !.i'|-v-i  "f  heeniiiing  the  dominant  pi»-     upuii  the  ProtestMnr>,  (■ri\iii'j  tluiii  int.-  an  tm- 

1."    ..!  -  .rr--  :  i:"]u-^  whir-h  were  contirmetl  hv     hu-kv  imirue  \\  ith  Kn::lan«l.  \\  hiih  n«.'.:!Tvd  in 

'■  -   :".;  •  ":..;:  .■»'.-\iTal  "f  tlu'  r<»yal  family,  such     the  •»irire  and  caj'itnlatii'ii  uf  I.;i  llirl.i  !U-.     Iiiit 

!• :   •   i-  ■  J  "f  Navarn-.  hi««  bmther  the  prin«'e     hi-^  treatment  I'f  thiin  was  "'n  t!:*-  w  hnli-  ti'li-r- 

'Ir  <    1. ■:•'■,  ::i.<\  uiiwix  uf  the  n<»liilifv,  inrludin::     ant.  tliou^rh  ii>  Kltimatf  ri"*i:lt  \\  a-- •<• :  r- niU  «!i- 

(■'■.:".■•■'-  a:i'l    .\diiiiral   Culigni,   faNnj-fd     niiiii>h  tlieir  nuiii!'rrs  muMx  •  mIm  i;  i!  t  j- j-i-w  .  r. 

TL-  :■•:■■-■    .::•!;.     Fr«'m    this   liK-ndin^'  »'f  r*.-     Fn'm  U'l-J'.J  to  l»'»il.  niMlt-r  Kirh*  i'l  n  m.*:  «-]■■- 

.-■•  -r  •  fii  with  i'nliiie«»  arn««e  till- eotisnira-     rially  ufub-r  hi<  ».in«^ --it  M:i/arin.  ih«r«    ^^  a-* 

ij    ■:  A:.i:'"i*e.  uh"-»e  i»bject  wa?  to  uverthn-w     euuiparatixe  rc-t.      Al\r  the  v.!eath  i-f  Mai^ariu 
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several  e«lic*ts  were  again  published  in  rapid  '  Lehrhueh  dir  KirchengeschirhU  (Bonn,  1845- 
succvs8ii>n  wliirli  niiiitMl  at  rcducin;^  and  Unnlly  *7);  Bcrthold.  Ifeuftchland  und  lUc  litHjenoileR 
extorininatin^  the  Huguenots.  ColUort,  from  (Bremen,  1H48);  Felice,  HiMvirt  de»  prifttm- 
eonsidcratitHH  of  national  economy,  made  tlio  iantit  de  Fraure  (Turis,  1851);  the  Jhiflttin 
utmost  ert'urtii  tn  8e<'ure  toleratiun  for  tliem,  .  de  In  socute  de  Vfiwtoire  du  protfKt*nttUmt 
liut  tliey  were  «»f  little  avail.  Two  years  after  |  fniucaU  ;  La  France  prote^taute^  hy  Eugene 
liis  death,  in  lOSo,  l.oiiij*  XIV.  [mhlislied  the  and  Emile  Ilaajr  (9  vols.,  Paris,  ls.*iy);  Smiles, 
celebrated  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  '*  The  Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  CM  in  rche;*, 
on  wtiirh  occasinn  at  least  ohOjmio  Protestants  and  Industries  in  England  and  Irelamr*  (Um- 
took  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  From  this  d«m,  18<»7;  American  e<lition.  Now  Yurk.  iKtiy, 
time,  for  many  years,  their  cause  was  com-  containing  a  valuable  appendix  on  X\w  llugue- 
pletely  broken  in  France.  In  the  wild  moun-  nots  in  the  United  States  by  G.  P.  I)i>o*way, 
tains  of  the  Cevennes,  the  religious  peasants,  a  descendant f>f  a  Huguenot  family);  Hii:;ues, 
under  the  name  of  Camisards,  waged  war  Jlititoire  de  fa  rrntauration  du  prote»t,ii4ti»n\e 
again>t  the  royal  troops  for  the  defence  of  de  France  an  XVIII' 8iecU{^l\o\^,^\*\ivUA^1'l). 
I'rotestant  principles;  but  they  had  finally  to  .  Hl'LlX,  or  Hillii,  Plem  AHf:utii,  count,  a 
succumb.  In  170.5  there  was  not  a  single  or-  French  general,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  0,  17")S, 
gimized  congregation  of  Huguenots  left  in  all  die<l  Jan.  !),  1841.  He  enlisted  in  the  anny 
Fran<'e.  Soon,  however,  the  scattered  rem-  ,  when  scarcely  13  years  old,  entered  the  regi- 
nants  were  again  colhM'te<l  and  the  church  re-  ment  of  French  guards,  and  was  a  sergeant 
organized  l)y  the  indefatigable  Jean  Court,  when  the  revolution  broke  out.  Heside«lwith 
Although  under  the  reign  of  I^)uis  XV.  severe  the  people,  distinguished  Inmself  by  his  valor 
ordinances  were  again  issued  against  them,  and  humanity  at  the  taking  of  the  ISastile, 
they  ci>ntinued  to  increase,  and  in  the  middle  '  July  14,  1781).  and  was  appointed  captnin  in  the 
of  the  century  found  a  powerful  aid  in  men  national  guards  under  Lafayette.  During  the 
like  Montescpiieu  and  Voltaire.  Their  position  reign  of  terror  he  was  imprisoned,  but  was 
was*  greatly  improved  on  the  a«'ccssion  of  Louis  liberated  after  the  fall  of  Kobespierre.  In 
XVI.  (1774),  and  finally  the  revolution  restored  170<)  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy  under  Bona- 
tothem  their  full  rights,  whirh  have  been  sub-  |  parte,  wlio  appointed  him  a^utant  general; 
stantially  respected  by  all  the  succeeding  gov-  !  he  was  governor  of  Mihin  in  1707-'8,  and  was 
erntnents  of  France.  The  right  of  convening  |  in  Paris  (m  the  18th  Brumaire,  when  be  mip- 
general  synods  of  the  church  was,  however,  ,  ported  his  general.  He  followed  Bonaparte  in 
not  recovereil  till  1872.  The  term  Huguenot  Italy  during  the  campaign  of  Marengo;  waa 
had  long  before  ceased  to  bo  the  common  name  made  brig:ulier  general  in  1603  ;  presided  over 
of  till*  church,  which  is  now  known  as  the  He-  \  the  court  martial  which  sc^ntencod  the  dnke 
formed  church  of  France. — So  early  as  I.Vm,  d'Enghien  to  death.  March  21,  18C^;  received 
Coligni  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  es-  the  rank  of  general  of  division  and  the  com- 
tablish  a  Huguenot  colony  in  Brazil.  In  15f32  nuiud  of  the  tirst  military  division  in  1807; 
he  .sent  out  two  ships,  under  the  command  of  and  was  the  next  year  create<1  count  of  the 
Jean  Uiiiault.  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  to  empire.  He  held  the  command  of  Paris  until 
Fhirida,  but  tlie  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  ,  the  tirst  restoration;  and  although,  after  the 
was  unsuccessful.  M.iny  departed  for  North  '  abdicati(m  of  Napoleon,  he  had  sent  in  his 
America  even  before  the  revocation  cif  the  i  adhesion  to  the  new  government>.  be  WM  dis- 
edict  of  Nantes.  Some  settled  in  and  around  missed  by  the  Bourbons.  He  resumed  bis  port 
New  Amstenlam,  now  New  Y«>rk,  wliere  their  during  the  hundred  days,  was  arrested  on  the 
family  nam e."»  are  Ire- [uent.  Others  found  homes  seeon<l  restoration,  and  compeIle<l  to  leave 
in  Ma^^-^a-husetts,  Rliode  Island,  and  Virginia.  France,  but  was  allowed  to  return  in  1819. 
But  S«>uth  Carolina  was  their  favorite  resting  Fiider  the  title  of  ExpfieationA  ojfrrte*  aix 
place,  nU'l  a  larire  number  of  the  foremost  horn  mat  hnpartinux  au  tmjet  de  la  comtnMon 
families  in  that  state  are  of  Huguenot  origin.  miUtaire  i/mtituf/e  en  Fan  XII  pour  juf/er  U 
This  ela-*^  <»f  emigrants  has  contributed,  in  due  d^En[jhi*u  (Paris,  1H*23).  he  ]»ubli!«hod  a 
proportion  to  its  numbers,  a  va<«t  share  to  the  [>lain  acctmnt  of  his  part  in  that  tragi-dy. 
culture  and  prosperity  of  the  Fnited  States.  =  IU'LL,  or  KliMMea-ipi^'Hill,  a  municipal  and 
Wlicrevt-r  they  settled  they  were  note<l  for  parliamentary  borough  and  seajMirt  of  Eng- 
severe  morality,  great  charity,  and  politeness  land,  in  the  East  riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
and  eleganee  of  manners.  Of  seven  pre^^idents  river  Hull,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Huniber,  34  m. 
who  direeti-d  the  deliberations  of  the  (-onirress  S.  E.  of  York,  lo4  m.  N.  of  London,  and  20 
of  Philadelphia  during  the  revolution,  three,  m.  from  the  sea ;  pop.  in  1871,  121..V,48.  It  is 
Henry  Laurens,  .Tohn  Jay,  and  Elias  Boudinot.  built  on  a  btw  plain,  protecte<l  against  inunda- 
were  of  Huguenot  parentage. — .\m<m:r  the  c<»-  tion  by  artificial  means,  and  extends  more  than 
piou:*  existing  sources  of  Huiruenot  history,  2  m.  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hull,  and  near- 
the  prin<*ipal  are  :  Beza,  IIi»tnire  tecft'nomfiiftie  \y  the  same  distance  along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
dt»  f^'jlinf*  rtf'»rmti'n  du  rta/tiuine  de  Frapt^e  Humber.  The  streets*  are  very  irregnlar.  but 
(Antwerp,  l")**'!);  Weiss.  IIi«toire  dfA  re/uffiia  are  m<»stly  well  paved,  lighteil,  and  drained. 
protfHtttntA  df  Franre  (Pari*.  1S4.3:  translated  The  re>idenees  of  the  Wealthy  inhabitant!*  are 
by  H.  W.  Herbert,  New  York,  1>S.34);  Gieseler,    principally  in  the  parish  of  Sculcoates  and  the 


:  rallf.!  Mvion.  A  pnrt  of  the  town 
Uii!  tliu  l^tt  Imtik  uf  ttiu  Hull  is  c'uii- 
wiili  Ihu  reiiiikiniliT  liy  u  liriil^'  nf  I'lKir 
t.>[i  ilic  jxiiiit  uf  luiid  fiiriMi'il  by  thv 
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anii  zrM>li>(:ioul  i;nnli.-n!i  nnil  n  "  rmijik-'s  Pnrk  " 
111"  27  ucnn  givuii  by  Sir  Z,  (.'.  I'l-iirsuii  iit  lHi4. 
Till.'  iiiuiiiifticturtit  ini'liide  vuDvait,  cliaiDS,  lua- 
cliiuL-ry,  i-artlicnwaiv,  clivuiii-ulis  Iviithtrr,  »u- 
>u  ODil  liiKii  iiihmU,  &'<■.    TliiTv  arc 


iniititil-'  tbe  wliulu  burbur.  Ailjuiiiing  it  h  fliiii-liuildi:!);  yaniM,  nijH:  wiilbs,  niw  nii)l», 
Vi.'torU  <liii-k.  Tliu  uM  iltKk,  »|ii-)it.tl  in  K^'^'t  iiiillN,  Umv  iiiilK  hmiI  oil  iiiills.  Tim 
■•  oil  tliL-  Hull,  in  niuc  ncres  Id  cxivtit.  iiiiil  |ii'inri]iiil  uxiMirls  nro  liur<lu*nr<>  iinil  iiianafac- 
uriiiiiiiiudiitt;  liNi  iuiiiHiv-ri);i:i'(l  sbiin.  iiirv-i  i>l'  cvttun  tiDil  iviiulli-ii ;  tlic  irii[Mirti', 
re  i-<  nliui  u  riiilwuT  il<H-k  ot  tlit:  tvniiiniiii  liiulior,  tiir.  iiitHi,  n>sin.  |:ruii),  wihiI,  flux, 
\:.t  Hull  au'l  Si'Uty'nulnray.  Other  (h>cki>  heiuj),  iniU,  biikit,  tulluw,  hl>rll^  iHHit-K.  He. 
•r  l<n::i  Lulli  ii(  lute  yearn,  uoi!  the  tutul  The  triuli-  u  ohiuttv  aluDg  the-  <fnii>t,  with  tho 
.  '.f  all  iIk-  diicka  of  Hull  iu  1KT4  nuM  Italtit;  imn^  and  with  (Ji-niiany.  nolliiiul,  Ik-t- 
it  «Ti  acivH.  Tilt)  iirini'ljial  jiiililic  Imilil-  fciiun,  l>viiriiark,  and  AniLTicii.  Iliili  isun  iin- 
■ale  tbe  (.ustuiii  huiuc>,  i-xolmiiiiL-,  iiust  |  jxirtiint  Htatii'Iiliirotiiimiitii-kvtswhicb  ciinntfrt 
I  it  with  varioiiH  i)ort«  uf  On-ut  ItriJiiin  and  t)ic 
i-'iintluuiit,  nnd  iumi  Iiiiji  niilwuy  rmnniunii'atiiin 
with  iii-iirlyall  partiiuf  thu  kinpiom.  Thv  tci- 
tnl  iuiiH>rtsiii  1NT1  wi.TcvahK-a  iit  Cl.j.nTd."!).'), 
the  cxiM.rla  at  £3r,3ltr,i'71.  TIil-  vntnim-w 
wvre  ;i,417  veswK  i-f  l,l««.H4l  l.ais;  ck-ar- 
aiu-t'><,  2.!ill  viitM'k  of  i,ii44,iriK  li.ii^.  Hull 
milks  iiii  Ibu  tiiirl  )>urt  in  tbe  kinc'liiiii. 

HILL,  iMif.  iin  AiiiiTican  nnvnl  <i|ti.-.-r.  born 
at  llerbv,  fr.iin..  M.irch  !i.  177"),  divd  in  lliibi- 
.k-l|ibi!i.'Fd>.  ;t,  1H4:J.     llo  ™nnm-(ir«<l  hi*  .-n- 


)aiil 


I     tlK-    II 


t  tho 


iii-niof  liiMtilitii-svitb  Kra 

bL-wnslirr-tlii'iitcnaiitiU'tlii'tri^ti-Ciiu- 
iliiti.uh,  and  in-rt'oninil  u  vtrypillalit  acbivvu- 
int  in  cultintt  (Hit  a  Frunch  li-tliT  ••{  iMari|UO 
>iii  iinikT  thv  ^niiiHuf  u  Mtmiii;  liatlt-ry  in  ihu 
irbtirof  I'<irt  riuttc,  Santiiltiiniinp'.  I>uriu;i 
I'  «ar  with  Tripoli.  Imii^-'.-,.  Hull  s,.md  with 
-lini'tion  in  tin- si-vi-nil  ottin'ki'iiii  lln-  citT  nf 
-ijioli  ill  July.  AiiiruM.  aiirl  S,'|.i,iiil,vr,  I^>i4, 


.,lb.-.^.[.1,» 


itli  I 


I.  Kiii.-i 


>f  l»w.  .i»il  inid 

iHiiininnil  nll]■^'- 

■S  fk-vural  l«i(lks. 

TriTiily  rlmnl, 

iti>'«     of     M'V.Tllt 

bnili  in   l^To. 

>k  M'hooN.  on.' 

k-  M'ain.'li.  and 

i.nso  friniKJi'd  in 

..  i:in<>ii.'  ii.vbiin.  :i  •;.-ni-ml  ii 
..t  Tii.-<lirin.-  anil  iinat-'inv.  v,i 
o-..^aiMn-  nitb  lit.rai-it-.' and 
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room*  and  coDiKrTat'>ri«*  for  ci'/t;:.*.  5t*il:ij 
on  miitar  or  liuiicj  biuI  wakr  n/i  ii,«  Iiamu 
Bttrni-tLfl  by  tlietc,  and  bare  Ur^^'idt  tc  ;.l=.4 
SH  to  taku  tlioir  MweeUned  dai-U  troa  ih4  i^-i 
of  tlio  ritifKT.  ThbjaK  iDd'leou;.7  i-C4Ti«:. 
iTi,  but  UHMunliallr  insect ivoroc*:  tL*ir  :ar^*: 
atitl  TJiu'id  tontniu  is  vlmirAhlr  au::-nl  '-r 
drawinft  inHcrtH  froia  iLe  di-ptLt  ■.^'  i^t-^Iat 
dowcini.  over  wliiirli  thej  deliriii  :o  Lov#?.  T:.« 
fiimily  of  trnekiliitm  mav  U:  ricvOTiic^  br  th-rir 
diminiitivu  ww,  p>nK"n*  i>lumi«e.  Iciiz.  siic- 
dur,  and  acato  bill,  but  little  cUft  at  iL«  ba»r. 
and  i>ecDliur  tongue;  the  sptHe*  ar*  Terr  n;- 
iiioruiiH,  proliably  »a  manj  a«  ^•i.  »>=je  tf 
which  have  n  very  liTnited  ranse.  TL*  ti.l 
when  clu»<.><l  foniis  a  tube,  tbruUKh  which  the 
long,  divided,  and  thread-liliv  tulii.iie  tuar  tv 

Erutruded  into  dcup  tiowcr*:  tli«re  are  n^ 
rlHtly  featli^n  aruund  its  baw,  as  In  bin]« 
wliii-h  catch  injects  on  the  wins;  the  tonr'je 
has  ita  cornua  elonsmtcd  backward,  i>af«in:; 
aroand  the  back  to  the  top  of  tbe  skull.  a«  in 
wood|>eckcr9 ;  tlie  winf»  are  [onu  and  falci- 
fonn,  with  T#ry  Htmn^  ^tiaftit,  the  lirst  ifiiill  of 
the  ten  the  longest;  the  Koomdarii-j  ninallr 
•ix ;  the  tiiil  is  of  varioiH  fnrmji.  I>ut  always 
Btronir.  and  important  in  direciinic  the  dishi; 
the  tarsi  short  and  weak ;  the  tiies  lon^  and 
slender,  and  cnpahlo  of  iiiist,iiniatt  tliein  in  a  ' 
hanpng  position,  as  is  knnwn  from  their  be- 
ing not  nnfrequently  fonnd  hanginj;  dend  from 
branches  in  the  antuiim  af^er  a  sndilea  cold 
chanice  in  the  weather. — The  subfamily  gry- 
pintr  hove  the  bill  slitihtly  curved,  and  the 
tail  long,  broad,  and  wedge-shaiHtd ;  of  these 


/ 


ii  pe;p«nal  now.  feeding  upon  tha  mal]  it- 
!ii;<er>^'G*  infMU  which  mort  to  the  tlowst; 
7-f  »w  •  ^pix  I  is  fnaad  in  the  neighborhood  of 
i^ir^de.'uieiro.  Tbemff-neckedhnrnminf  tod 
t'MpA'^nu  ryfuK  Swaina.),  of   the  western 


parts  of  Xorth  America,  is  about  8^  in.  long, 
with  a  wed^e-shnped  tail;  in  the  male  Iha 
upper  parts,  lower  tail  corerts,  and  Uil  are 
cinnamon-colored,  the  latter  edged  or  streaked 
nilh  purplish  brown ;  throat  coppery  red,  with 
a  rufi,  and  Iwlow  it  a  white  collar ;  in  the  fe- 
male the  bock  is  greenish,  and  tiie  metallie 
retlertions  arc  less  brilliant.  The  Anna  buai- 
ming  binl  {althi*  Anna,  Keich.)  is  somewbit 
larger,  also  inhabiting  CaUfomia  and  llexieo; 


1.  HmH.    %  Famh. 


the  ffi-nn»  fhtt.tn.i^  iSn-ains.l  i*  found  in  the  the  tnil  is  deenlv  forkeil :  top  of  head,  thna^ 
wa::aer  i-aris  i.f  S.HI1I1  America,  and  ia  nu-  ■  and  ruff  iiietalll'c  red,  with  purple  i«flectiaa>i 
ia«rya*  in  *i>ei.!i-»:  i^rt-tntrAi'ut  Kiouldt  in-  '  rest  of  n]iper  parta  and  baud  on  brvait  grcoij 
hi'its  i:.e  nii'-intains  r.f  the  wciitem  side  of  tail  puqilish  brown  :  in  the  female  the  tM 
^nth  AmeriLa  immediatily  Leucatli  the  tine    is  somewhat  rounded,  bairod  with  bloek  ami 
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I  with  wliite,  and  the  general  color  above 
Vie  ^e<^D.  A  second  species  of  the  kst 
-eaera  a  described  by  Prof.  liwrU  in  vol, 
ibe  Pacific  railroad  reports. — The  curyed- 

huniiiiing  birds,  more  than  100  Hpecies, 
ut  repreM-ntcd  in  the  United  States,  ud- 
le  roaDRO  LammiDB  bird  (^lampomu  ouin- 
caioii.)  bo  admitted',  this  ma;  be  distin- 
ed  from  the  comojon  species  by  tlie  ab- 

of  metallic  scaie-like  feathers  oa  the 
I,  and  by  the  serrations  of  tlie  end  of  tho 
the  prevailing  colors  are  metallic  Kreen 
ulden  above,  and  velvety  bluish  black  be- 
t'ith  a  tufl  of  downy  nhite  feathers  under 
rintcs. — The  common  species  throughout 
a'tern  states,  eitending  to  the  high  cen- 
'tain^  and  south  to  Brazil,  is  the  raby- 
led  humming  bird  {IroeAilrtt  eolubrit, 
I.     Tlie  length  of  this  "  glittering  frag- 

of  the  rainbow  "  (as  Andubon  calls  it) 
out  3i  in.  with  an  extent  of  wbgs  of  H 
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BW  (Tiwhllui  Mhibita). 


Lt  nyipcr  parts  are  nniform  metnllic  preen, 
a  dIiv  red  goriret  in  the  mule,  a  white 
•  •n  (lie  throat,  and  the  deeply  IVirked  tail 
Tii-h  r inlet ;  the  fi'maie  has  not  tho  red 
t,  and  the  tail  is  rounded,  eniarprlnnCc,  and 
il  with  black.  Tiie  corresponding  spe- 
ll the  Pacific  coast  is  the  binck-chinned 
ttanJri  ( Koorc.  and  Mnlsanll.  The  last 
•elonz  til  the  snbfumih- of  troehilimr  or 
«?>»#.  havine  straiglit  hills;  tlieir  genus 
m  by  Gray  as  mefluuff-i  iHriss.),  of  which 
•re  more  than  100  B|iecics.  Tho  Isrjtest 
i  himiniinz  binis  lielonics  to  thi-i  suhfnm- 
i<\  U  the  htfli^hiirit  ffiga*  (Vieill.l;  it  is 
■  ^  in,  lung,  brownish  green  above  and 
re^di'h  iieliin- ;  the  wingn  arc  longer  ttian 
wt'It  forke<I  t;iil,  and  the  ccneral  npjiear- 
4  that  of  a  brilliant  swnllnw,  with  a  bine 
hi  bill, — Th<»c  wishinir  to  study  in  detail 
mplioHtefl  arrnngeiTifnl  of  this  beniiti- 
m>  are  n-ferreil  to  the  iliiistrutcd  works 
^:<n,  Teinminck,  Audebert,  and  Vit'illot, 


and  especiaUy  to  Gould'a  monograph  on  the 

trothilida  ;  also  to  vols,  xiv.  aud  i?.  of  the 
"Naturalists'  Library." 

HUPHREV,  8e«t>,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Siinsbnry,  Conn.,  March  26,  ITTS),  died 
in  Pittafield,  Mass.,  April  8,  1861,  From  the 
age  of  10  ho  was  engaged  for  several  succea- 
sive  winters  as  a  teacher  in  common  schools. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1606,  studied 
tbeologv,  and  was  pastor  of  llie  Congregational 
church 'in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  from  1807  to  1917, 
and  in  Pittsfield,  Mass,,  from  1617  to  Octo-  - 
her,  1823,  wlien  he  became  president  of  Am- 
herst college,  tlien  unincorporated.  Principally 
tbrougli  his  iofluence  it  obtained  an  act  of  in- 
corporation the  next  year,  and  he  presided 
over  it  till  184C,  when  lie  resigned,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  residing  in  Hat- 
field, Mass,,  and  afterward  in  Pittsfield.  Ue 
was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  tem- 
perance cause.  In  1810  be  preached  six  ser- 
mons on  intemperance,  and  in  1613  drew  np  a 
report  to  the  Fairfield  consociation  vhicb  ia 
believed  to  have  been  tlie  earliest  tract  on  the 
Bulject  Among  his  writings  arc;  a  prize 
essay  on  "The  Sabbath"  (1830);  "Tonr  in 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Belfnum  "  (2  vols. 
12mo,  New  York,  1838);  "Domcslio  Educa- 
tion"(1840);  "Letters  to  a  Son  in  the  Minis- 
try" (Amherst,  184G);  ''Life  and  Writings  of 
N.  W,  Fiske"  (1850);  "Life  and  Writings  of 
T.  IL  Gallaudet"  (1867);  "Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Revivals"  (1869);  and  "Revival 
Sketches"  (1860).  A  volnnie  entitled  "Me- 
morial Sketches  of  Ilcman  and  Sophia  Hnm- 
phrey,"  by  Z.  M,  Humphrey  and  Henry  Neill, 
was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  family, 

HCNPHRETS,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Tennessee, 
bounded  E.  by  Tennessee  rivtr.  and  intersected 
near  its  S,  border  by  Duck  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  former  stream  ;  area,  'A'ia  mj.  m. ;  pop. 
in  187(1.  !)..120,  of  whom  1,295  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  mutlertitely  uneven,  and  tho  soil 
is  fertile.  The  Nashville  and  Northwestern 
railroad  passes  through  it.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1«70  were  27,7ft3  bushets  of  wheat, 
4Ul,3.~>u  of  Indian  corn,  2!),967  of  oats,  62,766 
of  peas  and  iK'ans.  W.rm  of  Irish  and  17,829 
of  sweet  potatoes,  118,177  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  107  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,071 
horses,  iM4  mules  and  asses.  2,365  milch  cows, 
4,488  other  rattle,  8,987  sheep,  and  18,418 
swine;  1  manufactory  of  woollen  giNjds,  1  of 
ground  bark.  2  saw  mills.  6  tanneries,  and  6 
currying  est8bli>hnicnts.    Capital,  Waverley. 

HrMPmns,  Indrrw  Itkiaiea,  an  American 
soldier,  born  in  Pennsylvania  about  1812.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1831,  and  served 
mninly  in  topographical  duty  till  183ri,  when 
he  resigned  tils  commission  in  the  army,  and 
became  a  civil  engineer  in  the  United  Statea 
service.  In  1838  be  wa«  reapiiointed  in  the 
armv,  serving  generullv  in  the  topographical 
department,  and  from  l'S44  to  1849  badtliarge 
of  the  coast  survey  iifiico  at  WnBhiiigton.  In 
1849-'5o  he  was  engaged  in  making  to|K>graphio 
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and  bydro^apbic  anrveys  of  tbe  delta  of  tbe  ! 
MUsidaippi,  continuing  in  general  cbarge  of  the 
work  till  1861,  when  he  published  a  volumi- 
nous and  very  valuable  **  Report  upon  the 
Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  tbe  Mississippi  Riv- 
er/* During  the  civil  war  he  was  on  tbe  staif 
of  McCIellan  until  his  superseduro  by  Bumside, 
was  made  brevet  colonel  for  his  services  in  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  commanded  a  divi- 
sion at  Cbancellorsvillo  and  at  Gettysburg,  and 
after  the  last  battle  became  chief  of  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Meade,  being  appointed  mcgor  general 
of  volunteers,  July  8,  1863.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  campaigns  of  1864  and  1865, 
succeeding  Hancock  in  tite  command  of  the 
2d  corp.s.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army  for  gallant  conduct  at 
Gettysburg,  and  m^jor  general  for  services  at 
the  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek,  the  closing  battle 
of  the  war  (April  7,  1865).  From  July  to  De- 
cember, 1865,  he  commanded  the  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  thereafter  ho  was  in  charge 
of  the  examination  of  the  Mississippi  levees  till 
August,  I8661,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
engineers  of  the  United  States  army,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general. 

HUMPHREYS,  Dafld,  an  American  poet,  bom 
in  Derby,  Conn.,  in  July,  1752,  died  in  New 
Haven,  Feb.  21,  1818.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Yale  college,  entered  the  army  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  1780 
became  a  colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to  Wash- 
ington. He  resided  more  than  a  year  with 
Washington  after  his  retirement  to  Virginia, 
and  again  in  1788.  He  accompanied  Joffers(m 
to  Europe  as  secretary  of  legation  in  1784, 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut 
in  1786,  and  was  soon  ai^ociated  with  Lemuel 
Hopkins,  Jolm  Trumbull,  and  Joel  Harlow  in 
the  composition  of  the  '*  Anarchiad/*  a  series 
of  poems  which  appeared  in  the  "  New  Haven 
Gazette "  and  the  "  Connecticut  Magazine." 
These  poems  were  8atirize<l  as  being  tlie  pro- 
duction of  **  four  bards  with  Scripture  names." 
An  edition  of  them,  purporting  to  be  *'the 
first  published  in  book  form,  edited,  witli  notes 
and  appendices,  l)y  Luther  G.  Riggs,"  was  pub- 
lished at  New  Haven  in  1861.  Humphreys 
was  minister  to  Lisbon  from  1791  to  1797,  and 
afterward  minister  to  Spain  till  1802,  and  on 
bis  return  imported  from  Spain  100  merino 
sheep,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollens.  He  held  command  of  two  Connec- 
ticut regiments  in  the  war  of  1812,  after  which 
he  lived  in  retirement.  His  principal  poems 
are :  an  **  Address  to  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States"  (1782);  a  **Poem  On  the  Happiness 
of  .\merica ;"  a  tragedy,  entitled  **The  \\  idow 
of  Malabar,"  translated  from  the  French  of 
Le  Mierre ;  and  a  *'  Poem  on  Agriculture." 
His  "  Miscellaneous  Works"  (New  York,  1790 
and  1804)  contain  besides  his  poems  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gen.  Putnam  and  several  orations  and 
other  prose  compositions. 

HrilS  (I>at.  humus,  the  soil),  vogetable 
mould,  or  the  product  of  the  decay  of  vegeta- 


ble matter.  Wben  portions  of  a  decayed  stmnp 
or  the  decayed  matter  of  peat  is  digested  in 
a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  a 
brown  liquid  is  formed,  which  on  the  addition 
of  an  acid  deposits  a  dark  brown  precipitate. 
This  is  a  mixture,  according  to  Mulder,  of  three 
substances,  which  he  considers  as  compounds 
of  water,  or  of  water  and  ammonia,  with  three 
different  acids,  viz.:  1,  geio  acid,  C>«HitO«; 
2,  humic  acid,  CatHitO*;  8,  ulmic  acid,  Ci« 
Hi«0«.  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  wheth- 
er humus  has  so  definite  a  composition.  Mul- 
der also  found  that  the  brown  substances  form- 
ed by  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  dilate 
acids  upon  sugar  resemble  nlmic  and  hnmio 
acids  derived  from  mould,  both  in  chemical 
composition  and  properties;  Humns  may  be 
regarded  as  in  a  state  of  continnons  decompo- 
sition or  eremacausis,  a  species'  of  slow  com- 
bustion (see  EREMACArsis),  in  which  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  vegetable  matter  is  more  rapidly 
removed  by  oxidation  than  the  carbon,  so  that 
it  contains  an  excess  of  the  latter  elements 
The  formation  of  water,  carbonic  acid^  and 
ammonia,  and  the  elimination  of  mineral  coti- 
stituents  in  the  decay  of  woody  fibre  is  one 
cause  of  the  beneficial  action  of  vegetable  ma- 
nures in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants. 

HUMUYA,  a  river  of  Honduras,  rising  at  tbe 
S.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Oomayagna,  and 
flowing  due  N.  for  a  distance  of  about  100  m. 
to  a  point  N".  of  the  town  of  Yojoa,  where  it 
unites  with  the  rivers  Blanco  and  Santiago  or 
Venta,  forming  the  great  river  Ulna,  which 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  about  25  m. 
N.  E.  of  tbe  port  of  Omoa.  For  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  it  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  only 
navigable  for  canoes.  It  is  princiimlly  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  the  interoceanic  rail- 
way through  Honduras,  in  course  of  constmc- 
tion  (1874)  through  its  valley.  Comayagna, 
the  capital  of  Honduras,  stands  on  its  £.  liank. 

HIWDREI),  the  name  given  in  some  parts  of 
England  to  the  subdivision  of  a  shire,  which 
may  have  received  the  appellation  from  having 
comprised  100  families,  100  warrioni,  or  100 
manors.  Tlie  existing  divisions  of  this  name 
differ  greatly  in  area  and  population.  The 
hundred  is  by  some  considered  to  have  been 
a  Danish  institution,  adopted  by  King  Alfred 
about  897,  each  county  being  divided  into 
tithings,  of  which  10  or  12  made  a  hundred, 
presided  over  by  a  decanua,  head  borough,  or 
hundred  man.  The  hundreds  were  repreeenl- 
ed  in  the  **  shiremote,"  which,  under  the  presi* 
dcncy  of  its  earl  and  bishop  or  sheriff,  regnlft* 
ted  the  affairs  of  the  county.  The  jurisdiction 
of  tlie  hundred  was  vested  in  the  sheriff,  al- 
though it  was  sometimes  a  special  grant  from 
the  crown  to  individuals,  and  he  or  his  deputy 
held  a  court  baron,  or  court  leet  Tbe  dub- 
dred  was  hold  responsible  for  felons  until  di^ 
livered  up. — Tlie  townships  of  the  state  of 
Delaware  are  called  hundreds. 

HINFILVT.  I.  Pfl,  a  Hungarian  phi]ologl<it, 
bom  at  Nagy-Szalok,  March  12,  1810.    He 
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became  in  1842  professor  of  jurisprndence  at 
Ki-niark,  was  a  member  of  the  Ilunpirion 
dicrC  of  1S4S-'D,  and  has  since  lived  in  Pesth. 
He  han  written  and  edited  a  number  of  philo- 
W^cal  and  ethnological  publications,  inclu- 
dizi^  Chrestomathia  Fennica  (Pesth,  18G1),  and 
-The  Land  of  the  Voguls"  (3  vols.,  1803), 
ift«^r  the  accounts  of  the  Hungarian  traveller 
K<nnly.  II.  JiiM,  a  Hungarian  geographer, 
bruthi-r  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Gross-Schla- 
»;vD<lorf.  June  8,  1H20.  He  became  in  1846 
prufr«S(jr  of  statistics  and  history  at  Kusmark, 
t'X>k  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  ot' 
l^*8-'9,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  in  1850  rc- 
Mimtrd  his  duties  at  Kasmark,  and  was  sub- 
tetjatrDtly  suspeucled  for  advocating  the  in- 
dcpendtrnce  of  Protestant  education.  He  re- 
moved to  Pc^th  in  1853,  and  became  professor 
of  statiMics,  geography,  and  history  at  the 
polyttf('hni<'  institute  of  Buda.  His  works  in- 
x.\^\\:  a  "  Universal  History  "  (3  vols.,  Pesth, 
2d  e<l.,  1802),  '*  Physical  (ieography  of  llun- 
OirT"  (3  vols.,  18r)3-'G),  the  text  to  the  pic- 
tjiiil  work  **  Hungary  and  Transylvania  (3 
luU..  Darmstadt,  1S51I-'G4),  and  a  Hungarian 
t-iirion  of  tlio  **  Travels ''  of  Ladislas  Mogvar 
•  iVsth.  1800;. 

HI ^€ AST     (Hung.    Magyarorszag^    Magyar 
I&nd  ;  (rer.  rmjaru)^  a  country  of  Europe,  for- 
merly an  inde|>endent  kingdom,  subsequently 
c::.it«.-d  with  Austria,  from  1849  to  18C7  a  crown- 
Lui'l  t^r  province  of  the  latter,  and  since  1807  one 
cf  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Austm-lhin- 
rihan  moiiarchv.     Before  1849  it  embraced 
in    a    cr institutional    sense,   besides   Hungary 
[r^p^-r.  Croatia.  Slavonia,  and  the  Hungarian 
Lttfrule  (coa*>t  land  on  the  Adriatic),  and  in 
::?  wi-lt—t  a<*co[>tation  also  Transylvania,  the 
M:  it.iry  Frontii.r.  and  Ihilmatia,  with  an  ag- 
C^^cate   population  <»f  about  15,ooO.MO().     All 
•:.-*-:  •i-.-pt-ndencie?*  were  in  1849  detached,  and 
•->i:'.  <*  thein  from  Hungary  proper  the  conn- 
'.r'-'-i  Mi'ldle  Szolnok.  Zarund,  and  Kraszna, 
-:i  '.  '.:.'■  •li>trirt  <»f  Kovi'ir,  to  be  reunited  with 
Tm:  »^,v  niiia,  and  the  counties  of  Bacs,  Toron- 
•-*!.  T'  Tpj^-s,  and  Kra>so,  to  form  the  new  crown- 
liid  ••:  tlje  Servian  Waywodesliip  and  Banat. 
\z  1  ■^♦17  the  'hanges  made  in  1^49  were  re- 
pialir  i ;  the  Way  WiKleship  was  alndished,  Tran- 
?T,Tjin:a  reimited  with  Hungary,  and  Croatia 
ltd  "^LiVLnia  recognized  as  a  depen<lency  of 
x\.K  H'jn:rarian  crown,  which  has  its  own  i)ro- 
rti  .:il   as'^.inbly,   but  also   sends  deputies  to 
•iv  H  ;iij:irian  diet,  :md  is  snlmrdinate  to  the 
Iiu:ij,ir::in  mini^itrv.      The  Militarv  Frontier, 
vLii  ?i  firmerly  liad  its  separate  administration, 
wk?  df?-Tined  to  gradual  incor]»oration  partly 
»'.•>.  Hrin;jary  prn|>er  and  partly  with  Croat i;\. 
r^aliiAtia  was  united  with  Cisleithan  Austria. 
T^i-  ilnmrarv  in  the  wider  sense,  aNo  called 
TrJiAl-irhania  or  Transleithan  Austria,  from 
tk*  *  rt;»'  riv»T  Leitha  which  <'onstitutes  part  of 
A«:ri.ntier  l^etween  the  two  main  divisions  i)f 
tif  ti'iG.-trt-hy.  now  comprises  (the  reorgani- 
■u.  -r.  ijT  the  Military  Frontier  having  become 
oz-jiitc  in  1873;  Hungary  proper,  Transyl- 


vania, Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  Flume.  Tho 
lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown  have  in  common 
with  Cisleithan  Austria  an  imperial  ministry, 
consisting  of  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs 
and  the  imperial  house,  of  linances,  and  of  war. 
In  the  article  Avstbia  we  have  treated  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  as  a  whole ;  and 
the  articles  Croatia,  Military  Frontier,  Sla- 
vonia, and  Transylvania  will  contain  what  is 
or  lately  was  peculiar  to  those  sections.  In 
this  article  we  shall  treat  of  the  lands  of  tho 
Hungarian  crown  with  special  reference  to  that 
section  which  is  called  Hungary  jiropcr.  Ilun- 
garv  (in  tho  wider  sense)  is  situated  between  lat. 
44=''ll'  and  49°  35'  X.,  and  Ion.  14'  25' and  20^ 
30' E.,  and  is  bounded  N.  E.,  N.,  and  W.  by  Cis- 
leithan Austria,  S.  and  E.  by  the  Turkish  prov- 
inces and  dependencies  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Roumania.  The  total  area  of  the  lands  of  tho 
Hungarian  crown  is  125,045  s<].  m.,  of  which 
87,045  belong  to  Hungary  proper.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  of  1809,  was 
15,509,455,  of  whom  11,580,397  lived  in  Hun- 
gary proper. — Hungary  in  its  chief  parts  fomLS 
a  large  basin  surrounded  almost  entirely  by 
mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  ]>rincipal  are: 
the  Cari)athians,  which  encircle  the  north,  with 
their  various  offshoots,  the  Hungarian  Oro 
mountains  between  the  "Waag  and  the  Eipel, 
the  Matra  £.  of  the  preceding,  and  the  wine- 
growing Hegyalja  between  the  Theiss  and  tho 
Hernad  ;  the  Leitha  range,  the  w«>oded  Ba- 
kony,  and  the  Vertes,  mostly  continuations  of 
the  Noric  and  Carnic  Aljm,  in  the  S.  W.  divi- 
sion ;  and  the  Transylvanian  A1[)S  on  the  S.  E. 
frontier.  The  chief  artery  of  the  country  is  the 
Danube,  which  enters  it  between  Vienna  and 
Pre^burg,  and  on  its  course  to  the  Black  si'a 
receives  the  waters  of  all  tlie  other  rivers,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Poprad,  which  rises  near  the 
N.  boundary  and  tlows  to  the  A'istiila.  Tho 
principal  of  these  atlluents  of  the  I>anube  are: 
on  the  right,  the  Leitha,  L'aab,  Sarviz,  and  tho 
I)rave,  whirh  separates  lIuiiL'ary  i)rop««r  from 
Slavonia,  with  the  Mur,  itsatlliient ;  on  the  left, 
the  March,  Waag,  Neutra,  (iran,  Kipel,  Thei>s, 
and  Tenies.  The  Thei>s  ri>es  in  the  northeast, 
in  the  county  of  Marinaros,  and  its  ehief  afflu- 
ents are  the  Hodrog.  Hernad,  Sajo,  and  Zagyva 
on  the  right,  and  the  Szamos,  Koro>,  and  Maros 
on  tlie  left.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Croatia  and 
Transylvania  are  als<)tribnt:iriesofthe  Danube; 
aniniig  others,  the  Save  on  the  Turkish  frontier 
and  the  Alt  froniTransvlvania.  The  S.  W.  di- 
viMnn,  whirh  has  the  fewest  rivers,  inrludes 
tho  two  principal  lakes  o{  the  eountry,  the 
Balaton  an<l  the  Neusiedler.  Various  nuirshes, 
moors,  soda  lakes,  and  swamps  extend  near  the 
banks  of  the  great  river>,  esprcially  of  tho 
Theiss.  There  arc  also  nuuierons  mountain 
lake*  called  "eyes  of  the  sea,'*  and  eaverns,  of 
which  that  of  Agtelek  in  the  county  of  (inuior 
is  the  mo»»t  remarkable.  Extensive  i-lan<ls  aro 
formed  by  the  branehes  of  the  Danube ;  among 
others,  the  (ireat  Srhiitt  and  Csepel  in  its  up- 
per course.     The  climate  is  in  general  mild. 
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son,  and  ho  attended  the  kin;r  to  tlio  batlis  any,  ho  made  it  one  of  the  most  nttrnotii 

of  Teplitz.     On  tlio  news  of  tlie  French  revo-  of  the  natnnil  seiences.     He  8hoii'e<l  the  \ut% 

hitiun  and  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  erful  intluenco  exercised  by  ve^'t^ihle  nutiii 

was  selected  to  convey  to  Paris  the  Prussian  upon  the  soil,  upon  the  cliarocter  of  a  ]H*op1 

reco^ition  of  the  new  monarch.  an<l  to  send  and  upon  the  liistorical  devehipment  of  tl 
political  advices  to  Berlin.     The  latter  ottice    human  race.     This  view  of  the  connection  h 

fell  to  huu  iifraiu  in  1834-'5,  and  he  was  called  tween  tlic  ])liysical  s<'iencesand  liuman  histoi 
upon  to  fulfil  it  five  times  in  the   followin*^    opened  a  path  which  has  been  fidlowed  by 

twelve  years,  residing  four  or  five  months  in  !R*hoid  of  HulLsequent  investigators  with  nov 
Paris  on  each  mission.     To  this  period  belongs    and   important  results.     Th(»ugh   wholly  fn 

the  publication  of  his  Examen  critique  de  la  from  mystical  meanings  and  idiscure  phra» 

gi'i^ntphif  du  nouremi  contihfht  (."» vols.,  Paris,  ology,  his  works  are  marked  by  i>oetical  coi 

18-'i5-^8;  translateil  into  (rerman  by  Ideler,  5  ceptions  of  nature  wherever  it  is  his  aim  1 

vols.,  Jierlin,  lS3t>  et  tifq.).  He  made  a  ra]>id  firesent  broad  and  com]dete  ])ictures.  ]lisd< 
lourm-y  with  King  Frederick  William  IV.  to  |  lineations  of  the  tropical  countries  give  deligl 
knglan<l  in  1841,  to  attend  the  baptism  of  the  '  to  readers  who  have  no  special  knowledge  c 
prince  of  Wales,  to  Denmark  in  lH4o,  and  re- ,  or  interest  in  natural  history.   At  the  iHrginnii 

sided  in  Paris  several  months  in  1847-8.  from  of  this  century  even  the  coasts  of  the  immeni 

which   time  he  lived  in   Prussia,  usually   in  Spanish   colonies  in   America  were  searcel 

Berlin,   pursuing  his  scientific  labors  in   \m  known,  and  but  little  confidence  was  jdact 

advanced  age  with  undiminished  zeal  and  en-  in  the  best  maps.     More  than  700  places  c 

ergy.— Humboldt  was  distinguished,  as  a  man  which  he  made   astromimical  nieasuremeni 

of  science,  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  Avere  calculated  anew  by  Oltmanns,  whose  wot 

researches,  and   especially  for  the  skill  and  (2  vols.,  Paris,  18O8-M(0  forms  tlie  fourth  pai 

completeness  with  which  he  connected  his  own  of  Humboldt's  **  Travels.''     He  himself  mad 

observations  with  all  the  stores  of  ]>revious  the  map  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Mogilaleni 

knowledge,  and  for  the  clearness  with  which  and  the  greater  part  of  the  atlas  of  Mexico 

ho  expounded  facts   in  their  relations.     This  lie  travelliKl  with  the  barometer  in  his  hao^ 

tendency  appeared  in  one  of  his  earliest  works  from  Bogota  to  Lima,  ascended  the  peaks  a 

on  the  contraction  of  tlie  nmscles  and  nerves,  Teneritfe,   Chimborazo,   and  numerous  othc 

in  which,  after  the  progress  of  physiology  for  mountains,  and  made  459  measurements  of  « 

more  than  half  a  century,  may  still  be  seen  titude,  which  were  often  confirme<l  by  tri^n 

tho  sagacity  of  his  experiments  on  galvanism,  nometrical  cahrulations.  His  measurements  i 
and  the  truth  of  most  of  the  inferences  which  .  (ferinany  and  Siberia,  combined   with  thoi 

he  drew.     In  his  travels  he  measured  eleva-  made  by  other  travellers,  furnished  valnabl 

tions,  and  investigated  the  nature  of  the  soil  results  to  geography,  and  were  the  foundatio 

and  the  therniometrical  relations,  at  the  same  of  theories  of  the  dispersion  of  plants  and  anJ 
time  collecting  herbariums,  and  founding,  by  a  ,  mals.     Climatology  was  intimately  connects 

combination  of  the  materials  in  his  hands,  the  with  his  researches.     By  his  daily  reconl  of  th 

new  science  ofthe  geography  of  plants.  Linnicus  meteorological,  therniometrical,  and  electrici 

and  some  of  his  successors  had  observed  some  phenomena  of  the  countries  through  which  fa 

ofthe  more  palpable  phenomena  of  the  migra-  ]>assed,  he  instituted  the  science  of  com  imratii 

tions  of  plants,  without,  however,  considering  climatology.     He  was  the  first  to  entertain  tfa 

elevation  or  temperature.  It  remaine<l  for  Hum-  idea  of  estimating  the  average  elevation  of  col 

lioMt  to  bring  together  the  vast  series  of  facts  tinents  above  the  sea,  previous  geo|rrapheni  an 

cnlleefed  from  the  most  remote  points,  to  com-  geologists  having  considered  only  the  altitude  c 
bine  them  with  his  own  observations,  to  show  ,  mountain  chains  and  of  the  lower  lands.     W 

their  connection  with  the  laws  of  physics,  and  principal  works  in  this  department  are:  Ph\ 

to  <leveIop  the  [irinciples  in  accordance  with  niqtif  tjhiertilv  tt  (feologie  (Paris,  1807);   Em 

which  the  infinitely  numerous   forms  of  the  tjrinjttofttique  hut  le  ffi*ement  de»  rorhf*  dans  h 

Vegetable  w«)rld  have  been   spread  over  the  thui  fiewinph^re*  (\S2^^-'*(i);  and  EragmenU  i 

earth.     He  was  the  first  to  see  that  this  dis-  {j*'ohtffif  et  eHmtitohffie  aitititique{'i\o\f^„\^^\ 

tribution  is  connected  with  the  temperature  translated  into  (ierman  by  LOwenberg,  Berlii 

of  the  air.  as  well  as  with  the  altitudes  of  the  18:i2).     The  ]>henomena  of  tho  Tolcanoos  c 

surface  on  which  they  grow,  and  he  systema-  South  America  and  Italy  he  keenly  obscrrc 

ti/.ed  his  resean-hes  into  a  general  ex(>ositi(»n  and  explained.     With  Bonpland  he  made  rei 

ofthe  laws  by  which  the  distribution  of  plants  important  observations  on  the  sites,  use^  an 

is  regulated.     Connected  with  tliis  subject  he  structure  of  plants.      His  principal  botanici 

made  those  extensive  inve>tiL'ations  into  the  works  are  Etmti  nur  la  geograjihie  df9  pJant 

mean  tetn(>erature  of  a  large  number  of  places  (Paris,  IHO.")).  and  T)€  TMrihutione  iieograpk 
on  the  surt'aco  of  the  globe  which  led  to  the  j  ca   Phmtarum  nrcundum   Crtli   Temp€riem  i 

drawing  of  the  isothermal  lines,  so  impi>rtant  Aftiftidinrm  Mont  him  (1817).     The  rich  bei 

in  their  infiuencein  shapinL'])hysic:i1  gc<i£rraphy  barium  collected  by  him  and  Bonpland  coi 

and  giving  accunicy  and  simplicity  t(»  the  ukkIc  tained  more  than  5,000  species  of  phanerofci 

of  representing  natural  jdicnomena.      By  as-  mous  iil.nnts.  <if  which  3,500  were  new.     The 

sociating  many  important  questions  with  bot-  were  arranged  and  illustrated  bj  Humbold 
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B<>Df'LiDd,  and  K until,  in  the  following  works,  '  an  impulse  to  natural  studios.     To  Ids  personal 

whicii  furm  the  sixth  part  of  his  "Travels:"  influence  is  due  nearly  all  that  the  Prussian 

p/stnftM  rtjui/tojciaUs,  reeueilUeM  au  Mexique^  jrovermnent  did  for  science  in  the  latter  part 

*fau9  riU  tU  Cnba^  &c.  (2  vols.,  1809  et  $eq,^  with  of  his  life.     Agassiz  says  of  him  :   "  The  per- 

144   platL*s);    Mono'/rophie  Jes  inelcmtnmes  et  sonal  influence  he  exerted  upon  science  is  in- 

a*.trf  tjtnreit  dn  we ttte  ordre  ("Z  yoh,,  18uy-'2;3,  calculable.     With  him  ends  a  great  i>eriod  in 

vi'Ji  I'Jo  c<»lored  plates);  Xova  Genera  et  Spe-  the  history  of  science;  a  peri(»d  to  which  Cu- 

^if*  PUtittaruiit,  A:c.  (7  vols.,  1815-'2o,  with  700  vier,  Laplace,  Arago,  Gay-Lussac,  De  C'andolle, 

pLilv-;:  Mim'.*»t*  et  autres  plantes  legumineu-  and  Robert  Brown  belonged.''     His  personal 

HA  d'i   uvuce*iu  continent  (1819-''24,  with  00  !  habits  were  peculiar.    He  slept  but  four  hours, 

pkitt*\ :    Synoims  Plantarum,   &c.   (4    vols.,  !  rose  at  0  in  the  winter  and  5  in  the  summer, 

1^2*J-**<i;    Jitri»ioii   des   gmmiuees   (2    vols.,  i  studied  two  hours,  drank  a  cup  of  coflee,  and 

i"<iS^'S4,  with  2i!0  colored  plates).     The  20-  rjuturned   to  his  study  to  answer  letters,  of 

Uu^ral  xxsidts  of  his  travels  are  contiiined  in  which  he  receive<l  hundreds  every  <lay.    From 

Li»  fiecneil  cTohscr  rat  ions  de  zoologie  et  d\ina-  12  to  2  ho  received  visits,  and  then  returned  to 

f-ifciV  routfMtrte  (2  vols.,  1805-'32),  in  the  pub-  study  till  the  dinner  hour.     From  4  till  11  he 

hcAtii<n   of  which    he   was  aided   by  Cuvier,  \  passed  at  the  table,  generally  in  company  with 

La:rcille,  and  Valenciennes.     Another  costly  |  the   king,  but  sometimes  at   the  meeting  of 

vwrk,  the   Tr/M  dts  Cordilliret  et  monument*  learned  societies  or  in  the  company  of  friends. 

df4pfupUj»  indigenes  derAmerique{lSl0^yi\th  At  11   he  retired  to  his  study,  and  his  best 

^>^  pliitcs».  contains  eIal>orate  pictures  of  the  <  books  arc  siiid  to  have  been  written  at  niid- 

K-rrjcry  of  the  Andes  and  of  the  monuments  of  night.     Many  of  the  works  of  Humboldt  arc 

tbc  ancient  civilization  of  the  aborigines.     The  now  almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  their 

«Ddy  t.if  the  great  urchitcctaral  works  of  the  great  cost.     A  new  edition  of  his  select  works 

CficicDt  Mexican!^  and  Peruvians  led  Humboldt  was  published  in  Stuttgart  in  1874,  in  30  num- 

lu  invotigutious  of  their  languages,  records,  hers,  including  Kohwoh^  with   a   l)iogra]>hical 

eiriy   c:dtiire,    and   migrations.     In    this   de-  sketch  by  Bernhard  von  Cotta ;  Amirhttn  der 

pctmcut   his  treatment  was  peculiar,  for  his  Xatur,  with  scientiflc  explanations;  and  Iitine 

£mii  j'*>liti*jue  aur  le  royaume  de  la  yonrelle  in  die  Ai-quinortialgegeuden  de»  neiun  Conti- 

Esp'igufr   (2    vols.,    1811)   contained  statistics  '  f^f// /it,  by  Hermann  llautT,  the  only  authorized 

Bnited  with  the  facts  of  natural  history,  and  (jerman   trauslati(»n   of  this   work.      English 

f>rt?«nted  various  doctrines  of  political  econo-  |  translations  of  his  **  Travels,"  *' Views  of  Na- 

tLj  from  a  new  puint  of  view.     Especially  ori-  ;  ture,"  and  "Kosmos'-  are  contained  in  B(»hn's 

Fail  ami  influential  were  his  reflections  on  the  **iScientific  Library,'-  of  which  they  constitute 

ctLTure  of  iliu  soil  under  different  climate's  and  nine  volumes.     The  translation  of  "Kosmos** 

tjc  it?*  «rl)'e<'t»  u]K>n  civilization,  and  on  the  cir-  has  been  re]mbli8lied  in  New  York  in  5  vols. 

cclat;fn  of  the  precious  metals.     Besides  his  12mo.      The  centenary  of  Humboldt's  birth, 

P'-D-rd  wurk?s  he  made  many  special  investi-  Sept.   14.    ISOO,   was  celebrated   in   (Jermany 

pA'-'-n-.  a>  hi**  ireati-H.*  on  the  geo;;raphy  of  the  and  the  United  States,  and  enluj:ie>  were  ]»ro- 

L.  I'ilv  :urvj-,  in  which  he  ap])ears  at  once  as  nonnced  hy  many  of  the  foremost    scientific 

;  --T-riaii.  astronomer,  and  savant,  his  chemical  men  of  the  day,  among  whum  were  Hastian, 

ii-.-r-  witii  (Jay-Lussac,  his  system  of  isother-  I)ove,     Khronberg,     Vinhow,     and    Airassiz, 

rui  liiK-,  h\>  experiments  on  the  gymnotU'*  Many  biographies  of  him  liave  been  pnlijished, 

li.«:  '-n  the  re''pirati«in  of  Hshes  and  numerous  the  be>t  being  Alirnndfr  mn   J/umfm/df,  elnc 

•  !  T  "'iti'in-*  ti»  physical  geojrraphy.  S4>on  iristttnHchnftUfhf  Jiiinirn)ihii\  edited  I'v  Karl 
a:':- r  I;:*  return  from  America  lie  gave  a  gen-  Hruhns,  a  joint  pruiluction  ot'  Ave-Lalletnant, 
tT'.C  «.ki-t«  li  ft  tile  results  of  his  in<|uiries  in  Cams,  A.  ami  11.  W.  l>ove,  Kwald.  (i^i^el»a<■h, 
I*  Ay*tchtt7,  d»r  Xatur  (Stuttgart,  18n.S),  \\\  L6wenl»erg,  IVschel,  Wie<leniann,  Wamlt,  and 
^:.;-  h  lie  aimed  to  j>resent  a  picture  of  tiie  the  e<lit(tr,  aided  l»y  the  friends  and  relatives 
I'i.;. -o:ii  Ml -rid.  exrlnsive  of  everything  that  of  Ihnnboldt,  an<l  l>y  the  Prns>ian  government 
r  -a;*-*  t"  the  t'srinnil  of  human  society  and  (•»  vols..  Leipsi**,  1^72;  Knglish  tran>hjtion  by 
:.-..■  :ir:.l;:i.iij.  ^'X'  indiviilunl  men;  anil  in  tlie  .lane  and  Caroline  Lassells,  "  Life  of  AK-xan- 
*-»i-.r .:  ff  hi-i  life  he  determined  to  give  a  sys-  der  von   Humboldt.'*  2   vol<.,   London,    1^72). 

•  '..:■.:.'•  vii.-w  of  tin-  results  of  his  investigation  See  aNo  his  liritt'r  mi  Vtiriilnitu n  mu  A'/u*/  hub 
iiL\  t.'.iiii'l.t  in  the  whole  d(»main  <)f  natural  den  Jtihvcu  ls27-'.'»s,  published  by  l.uilmillc 
"  .: :.'  •■.  Ti.I'*  w.'is  the  design  of  his  Iu»:t)no3^  15  Assiii;;.  with  extracts  from  \'arnhagen's  diaries 
T  ■>..  S-'Ttjar:,  I^4.J-'t»2),  which  exi)lains  tlie  (l.eipHc.  l^t'iO);  and  J.tn  Imrohf  d,  FonH,  h\ 
;■'..} -i«.i!  -.lilvvr'i'e  at'cordin;:  to  its  depeiiden-  Alexan«lre  I )a;ruet  {Lausanne.  l>^7"»i,  eontaining 
•■;..-#'  \i:A  relarioii'S,  grasps  nature  as  a  wli<de  many  letters  of  Iluniholdt  an<l  an  inteieMlnL' 
:  ■«  -d  ::ri<i  :i!;iriiated  by  internal  forees.  and  ac<'(mnt  of  his  negotiations  in  Madrid  for  tin- 
■  T  a  V  ■r:ji're!.en'«ive  description  shows  the  exploration  of  the  .'Spanish  pos.se>.-ions  in  hotli 
^r..".    ■w-.jrli    j.revails   .amid   its   variety.      lie  hemispheres. 

\'.''\   !..    (..rripUte    this   work,    but    the    last  IILMBOLDT,  Kiirl  Wllhfln  TOD,  b.iron,  a  (l«T- 

V  ■ -.ni..-  w  1*  pjMUheil  at'tiT  his  death,     it  was  man  <chol;ir,  brother  of  tlie  ]'rere<rnJ:.'.  1  orii  in 

•.rii-it^]  iTii«i  alnii><t   all  the   European  bin-  Potsdjim,  .^une  22.  17»»7.   die<l  at  Ti  irel.  April 

r:ajv,  aLil  has  been  without  an  equal  in  giving  JS,  ISG.*!.     In  17*^t<  he  went  t«)  the  uni\  vr>ity  of 
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Frank fort-on- til c-Odcr,  and  thence  to  Gdttin-  ■  and  was  soon  after  appointed  Prussian  resident 
{^en,  whcru  ho  studied    philology  under    the    minister  in  Rome,  where  he  distin^ruished  Lim- 
care  of  Ilevne.    He  here  became  intimate  with     Helf  as  much  in  diplomacy  as  in  letterH.     lib 
(ieorge  Fur:^ter,  and  throu^^h  him  with  Jacobi  ..  knowled{^  of  art    enabled   him  to  cultivate 
and  .loliiiiHU's  von  Miiller.     When  the  French  [  friendly  personal  relations,  and  his  rebidence 
revolution  broke  out,  Wilhclm  Humboldt,  who  '  became  a  point  of  union  for  the  most  intelli- 
liad  long  been  a  reader  of  Koussoau,  went  to  :  gent  men  in  Rome.     His  letters  to  Goethe  and 
Paris  (July,  178'J)«  in  company  with  Campo;  :  Schiller,  his  translations  of  Pindar  and  «£schy- 
and  the  result  of  bis  observations  there  was  a  I  lus,  and  the  poems  written  daring  this  T>eriod, 
great  distrust  of  many  theories  and  abstract  j  indicate  great  activity  and  versatility.     In  18M6 
ideas  which   he   ha<l    previously  held.     Two  '  the  defeat  of  Prussia  at  Jena  rendered   his 
years  later  he  published  his  first  work  on  the    political  position  a  most  trying  one.     He  re* 
subject,  a  memoir  in  the  Btrlimr  MonaUchr'ft    mained  unwillingly  at  Rome  during  18(J7,  l»e- 
(17*J2),   entitled   LUen   uher  St4tat«rer/as9Uug    ing  desirous  of   contributing  his  aid  to  his 
durch  die  nene  franzosUche  Constitution  reran-  \  country  while  recovering  from  its  disasters. 
latat^  in  which  he  combated  tbe  possibility  of  \  In  18<)8  he  was  recalled  i)y  family  atfairs,  and 
establishin:;  a  constitution  on  untried  theories.  ;  was  immediately  appointed  minister  of  Mtate 
He  discussed  the  subject  more  fully  at  a  later  '  for  the  departments  of  religion,  public  educra- 
date  in  a  se))arate  book :  Idee*  aur  un  eMui  de    tion,    and    medical   establishments.     He   was 
determiner  le$  I i mites  de  Faction  que  doit  ex-     called   under   very    trying    circumstancei,  in 
ereer  Vetat.     After  completing  this  work  he    January,  1809,  to  reorganize  public  instruction 
laid  it  aside,  judging  the  time  inopportune  for    in  Prussia;  and  the  prominent  i>o8ition*ii'hich 
its  [)ublication,  and  afterward  lost  the  inann-    that  country  at  present  holds  in  edncation  is 
s<Tipt,  which  was  not  found  or  published  until    in  a  great  measure  due  to  him.     In  tlie  midst 
after  his  death ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to    of  the  apathy  and  despondency  lK)rdering  on 
believe  that  he  always  entertained  the  opinions    despair  which  at  that  time  atl'ected  the  fieo- 
expressed  in  it.     The  keynote  of  tbe  work  is    [)le  and  government  of  Pmssia,  he  succeeded 
individual  liberty.     It  presents  a  lofty  ideal  of     in  establishing  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual,  and  of     from  its  foundation  until  his  death  his  contri- 
the  dignity  and  nobleness  to  which  human  na-    butions  formed  the  chief  glory  of  its  trans- 
turo  is  able  and  ought  to  attain.     The  govern-    actions.     All  his  refonns  were  effected  during 
ment   wbich  hinders  individual  develop^nent    a  period  of  general  ctrnfusion,  and  in  the  face 
the  least  is  t'>  him  the  best.     About  this  time     of  opposition  wbich  demanded  great  finnneti» 
philology  and  arch;eology  had  become  ]iromi-    and  often  severity.     When  they  were  fairly  e»- 
nent  objects  of  investigation,  and   Humboldt,     tablished,  he  reentered  the  diplomatic  service, 
under  tiie  guidance  of  ileyne  and  Wolf,  entered    and  on  June  14,  1810,  was  ap|>ointed  minister 
upon  the  study  of  Greek  literature  an<l  art.  '  at  the  court  of  Vienna.     At  Prague  he  met 
An  early  result  of  his  studies  appeared  in  his    with  the  minister  Stein,  who  was  then  flying 
*' Essay  on  tiie  (freeks"' (1792).     In  July,  1791,  \  from  the  pursuit  of  Na{>ole<m,  and  with  him 
he  had  married  Caroline  Dacheroden,  a  brilliant    concerted  the  part  he  was  to  take  in  the  po- 
woman,  who  shared  with  him  his  Greek  studies,    litical  struggles  of  the  day.     Stein  had  been 
In  1793,  at  Jena,  be  contracte<l  with  Schiller    greatly  interested  in  the  energetic  n*forms  of 
an  intimacy  wbich  had  great  intiuence  on  his     Humboldt,  and  now  gave  him  his  full  confi- 
studies,  the  poet  inducing  him  to  apply  him-    dence.     His  task  at  the  court  of  Vienna  was  to 
Self  nu)re  clo>ely  to  philosophy  and  jcsthetics.  |  effect  the  reconciliation  of  Pmssia  and  Anstria. 
To  this  intimacy  was  added  that  of  Goethe,  ■  to  consolidate  the  strength  of  Germany,  and  to 
who  wn-(  then  writing  '*  Hennann  and  I )ori>- |  excite  it  against  Napoleon.    Tlie  difBcnltyof 
thea.''    This  work  owed  much  to  the  criti-  i  the  effort  was  greatly  increased  by  the  luusive 
cisms  and  care  of  Humboldt,  who  not  only  ;  position  assumed  by  Austria  after  the  corapaign 
superintended  its  printing,  but  wrote  a  com-  \  of  IK09,  and  the  marriage  of  Maria  LoniM 
mentary  on  it  whicli  ranks  as  a  ma*«tcrpiece    to  Xnpoleon  in  1810.     Finally  in  1813,  when 
of  (rertnan  criticism.     In  1797,  having  lost  his    Prussia  rose  against  Xapoleon,  the  conference 
mother,  he  began  his  travels.     After  remain-  ■  of  Prairne  was  held.     At  this  most  critical  pe- 
ing  with  his  family  some  time  at  Dresden,  he    riod  the  perseverance  of  Hnroboldt  imcceeded 
went  to  Vienna  and  thence  to  Paris,  where    in  overcoming  the  hesitation  of  Metternich. 
he  arrived  iti  November.     Ho  reside<l  a  year    Stein,  at  least,  declared  tliat  the  new  c<inrM 
and  a  half  in  Paris,  and  then  went  to  Spain,     taken  by  Austria  was  entirely  due  to  Hnm- 
where   he  travelled   during  six  months.     At    boldt,  and  Talleyrand  said  of  him  that  there 
til  is  time  he  was  occupie<l  with  his  system  i>f     were  not  in  all  Kuro[>e  tlirce  statesmen  of 
comparative  anthropology,  or  a  [)hilos4)]ihical     his  ability.     He  manifested  the  same  shrewd- 
history  of  mental  development,  in  whicli  every    ness,  reserve,  and  energy  at  the  conferences 
pliase  of  literature  shouM  be  traced  to  a  <*<irre-    of  1813-'15  at  Frankfort,  ChAtillon,  Paris,  and 
^ponding  civil izatiim.     This  he  based  on  phi-    the  congress  of  Vienna.     But  with  the  forma- 
lology,  and  his  first  studies  were  directed  to    tion  of   the  treaty  known  as  the  **ho]T  alli- 
theohi  Spanish  laniruaires,  and  particularly  tlie     ance''  Humboldt  had  nothing  to  do,  the  em- 
Bastpie.     He  returned  to  Germany  in  l$ul,     peror  of  Russia  insisting  that  the  king  of  Pms- 
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ria  should  not  permit  Hamboldt  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  treaty  until  it  was  concluded. 
During  his  diplomatic  career  he  showed  great 
genius    in    debate,    quickness  of  reply,   and 
a  most  delicate,  cutting  irony.     In   1816   ho 
went  to  Frankfort  as  ambassador,  and  hi  1818 
to    London    and    Aix-la-Chapelle.     In    1819 
he  wuH  called  to  the  ministry.    At  this  time 
the   king  of  Prussia  determined  not  to  in- 
troduce the  representative  system  which  he 
had  premised  to  the  people.     Other  points 
of  ditticulty  arose,  ana  Humboldt  disagreed 
with  his  colleagues.     By  a  decree  of  Dec. 
31,  1810,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  minis- 
try and  deprived  of  his  state  appointments. 
lie  now  retired  to   private  life,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.   His  contributions  to  phi- 
loiogT  from  this    time  were    very  extensive, 
and  of  .such  importance  that  it  has  been  said 
that  before  him  great  minds,  such  as  Herder, 
Adelung,  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  had  led  the 
way.  bu^  Humboldt  was  the  first  who  made  of 
pfaUoli^ry  a  science.     Having  formed  the  inten- 
tion t«f  follow  all  tlie  languages  of  tlie  Pacific  in 
detail  in  order  to  e^itablish  tlie  connection  be- 
tTc«n  India  and  Europe,  he  began  with  his 
work    Veher  die  Kaicifprache  avf  der  Jufel 
Jata  (3  vols.  4to,  Berlin,  1836-MO),  in  which 
be  tnires  the  languages,  history,  and  literature 
of  the  Malay  races.     The  most  valuable  ])ortion 
rfthe  work  is  its  introduction,  Ueher  die  Ver- 
rkiideuheit  de9  ruensrh lichen  Spraehhau€»  und 
fl«n  Eifjfluu  a*if  die  geintige  Entvicl'elung 
ia  JftNMrhengeschfeehts,    This  was  pnblislied 
itparutely  (4ta  Berlin,   183(>),   and  embodies 
iat  c<iucIusion.s  at  which  he  had  arrived  in 
ici!in]   to  the  origin,  development,   and  na- 
ttr«riif  lan^a^e  in  jreneral.    Besides  this,  his 
priLrij  al  works  iire  a  number  of  oriticii^nis  cul- 
W-tt^i   in   the  Atfthetiitche    Vert^^iche  (Briins- 
wirk.  17i»0);  a  translation  of  tlie  "Agnmem- 
B"ti"  "f  --Escbyjus,   a  work   containing   also 
Ti>ial.]e  researches  into  the  Greek  language 
IL'!  rijvtres;  the  Iierichtigungrn  und  Znttatze 
I'j  -U  'ingt  MithridaUn  (Berlin,  1817) ;  Pra- 
f*r.^  -Ur  UnUr$urh*nigcn  Hher  die  I'rheirohnrr 
•V  ■' '  "  .'■■  ♦.  &c.  ( 1  s*2 1  > ;  Bhagn  radfjh  it  a  ( 1  «2<» ) ; 
mJ   f'^r  dtn   JhmUn  (182S).     His  collected 


t^ii»lii:i.in  by  Catliarine  M.  A.  Couper,  2  vols., 
l/'!i«Jofi.  I-^IM.  containing  his  letters  to  Cliar- 
JTV  I»it-de,  whose  ac<iuaintance  he  had  made 
it  r/mitiut  in  178!^.  are  renowned  for  beauty 
c-f  t!i.-^jht  and  feeling.  Anions  other  English 
tPVi-';iT>'n*  of  his  writings  is  *' The  Sphere 
K'l  I»':tii'sof  Go^'emment,"  by  J.  Conlthard 
<-^"'4  .  The  l»vst  biogra])hY  of  AVilhelm  von 
n-.niV..Mt  is  bv  Havm  (Berlin,  185(;).  His  col- 
«^non  <'t*  MSS.  and  books  ho  betjueathed  to 
tb^:  r'i>ril  library  of  Berlin. 

■flSOUIT  BIVEB*  a  stream  which  rises  in 
•Jj^  N.  E.  part  of  Nevada  in  Elko  county,  tlows 
*.-»:  AV.  by  S.,  then  bonds  X.,  and  atterward 
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flowing  S.  S.  W.  loses  itself  after  a  winding 
course  of  about  800  m.  in  the  Humboldt  *^sink  " 
or  lake,  on  the  border  of  Humboldt  and  Chur- 
chill counties,  in  the  W.  port  of  the  state.  It  is 
in  no  part  more  than  a  few  yards  wide,  and  is 
not  navigable.  It  flows  through  a  treeless  re- 
gion, tlie  valley,  except  immediately  along  the 
stream,  consisting  of  sandy  land  covered  with 
sage  brush,  which,  however,  by  irrigation  might 
be  rendered  productive.  Numerous  streams 
on  either  side  of  tlie  valley  rush  down  the 
mountain  gorges,  but  sink  before  reaching  the 
Humboldt,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  in  sea- 
sons of  more  than  usual  snow  and  rain  in  the 
mountains.  Of  these  streams  the  principal  are 
the  Little  Humboldt  on  the  north,  and  Reese 
river  on  the  south.  Near  its  source  in  Elko 
county,  the  Humboldt  receives  its  N.  and  S. 
forks.  As  the  only  considerable  stream  flowing 
E.  and  W.  through  the  Great  Basin,  its  valley 
formed  the  ordinary  emigrant  route  from  the 
Great  Salt  lake  to  California ;  the  Central  Pa- 
cific railroad  now  follows  its  banks  through- 
out its  whole  course.  The  Humboldt  *^sink" 
has  no  outlet,  and  is  merely  a  marshy  spot  in 
a  sandy  plain,  10  or  15  m.  long  and  30  or  40  m. 
in  circumference ;  the  extent  of  water  surface 
is  variable,  the  capacity  of  the  sands  to  absorb 
and  of  the  atmosphere  to  evaporate  being  gen- 
erally in  excess  of  the  supply  from  the  river. 

HinE,  Da?ld,  a  Scottish  historian,  bom  in 
Edinburph,  April  26, 1711,  died  there,  Aug.  25, 
1770.  His  father,  proi)rictor  of  the  estate  of 
Ninewclls  in  Berwickshire,  died  during  David^s 
infancy,  leaving  three  children.  Hume  was 
intended  for  the  bar.  He  ])assed  through  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  drawn  away 
from  his  Icfral  studies  by  that  love  for  literature 
which  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life. 
At  1(>  he  was  a  skeptic  in  matters  of  religion. 
His  inheritance  as  a  younjrer  son  being  Huall, 
in  1734  he  entered  a  counting:  ro(tni  at  Bristol, 
whence  after  a  few  months  he  passed  over  into 
France,  and  lived  f<»r  three  years  with  preat 
economy  while  coni])<'sing  his  "Treatise  of 
Human  Nature."  In  l73s  he  printed  his  work 
in  London,  which,  as  he  says,  **  fell  dead  born 
fnmi  the  pre>s.'"'  lietuniiiig  to  live  at  Nino- 
wells,  he  printed  anonymously  at  Edinburgh, 
in  174*2,  the  first  v(»lume  of  his  *' Essays."  Ho 
next  sought  a  professorship  in  the  Edinburgh 
univer>ity,  but  his  skeptical  j)rinciples  ]ire- 
vented  his  success.  In  174o  he  went  to  livo 
as  romj)anion  to  the  insane  manpiis  of  Annan- 
dale.  In  174(»  (ien.  St.  Clair  invited  him  to 
become  his  ]»rivate  secretary,  in  an  expedition 
designed  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  but  which 
was  finally  directed  against  the  coa>t  ()f  Franco. 
Hume  was  also  made  judpe  advo»'ate  in  the 
army,  and  was  highly  ])opular  with  his  military 
associates.  AVhen  St.  Clair  went  as  minister 
to  Turin,  he  took  Hume  with  him  as  his  secre- 
tary. On  his  way  to  Italy  he  passed  through 
(iennanv,  sailed  down  the  Danube,  and  at 
Vienna  was  presented  to  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa.     AVhile  at  Turin,  his  *'  Int^uiry  con- 
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cerning  tlio  Unman  Understandings"  a  new  cast- 
ing of  tlie  unfortunate  *^  Treatise/^  was  printed 
at  London.  On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1749,  he 
lived  with  his  brother  and  sister  at  Ninewells, 
his  mother  being  now  dead,  and  there  wrote 
the  "  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals"  and  his  *'  Political  Discourses"  (1752). 
In  1752,  after  strong  opposition,  he  was  chosen 
librarian  of  the  advocates'  library  of  Edinburgh, 
and  now  began  his  "  History  of  England." 
The  first  volume  of  the  **  History  of  tlie  House 
of  Stuart,"  containing  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  came  out  toward  the  end  of  1754, 
and  was  unfavorably  received.  In  1756  he 
published  a  second  volume,  embracing  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  which  was 
better  received.  Hume  had  now  formed  a 
wide  acquaintance  among  the  professional  and 
literary  men  of  Scotland,  his  amiable  manners 
and  pure  morals  having  conquered  the  preju- 
dices excited  by  his  skeptical  opinions.  The 
general  assembly  of  1755,  however,  condemned 
his  writings,  and  even  threatened  him  witli 
excommunication.  In  1757  appeared  his  ^^  Nat- 
ural History  of  Religion,"  which  Dr.  Ilurd 
attacked  in  a  violent  pamphlet,  llnme  mean- 
while became  the  patron  of  the  rising  litera- 
ture of  Scotland.  He  aided  the  blind  poet 
Blacklock,  and  encouraged  Wilkie,  author  of 
the  **  Epigoniad."  Toward  the  end  of  1758  he 
went  to  London  to  publish  the  ^^  History  of  the 
House  of  Tudor."  It  appeared  in  1759,  and 
was  severely  criticised.  In  1761  he  published 
two  volumes  containing  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  English  annals.  He  proposed  to  write  two 
more  volumes  to  embrace  the  reigns  of  William 
III.  and  Anne,  but  this  des^ign  was  not  fulfilled. 
By  tiie  sale  of  his  copyrights  he  had  now  gath- 
ered a  moderate  fortune,  and  lived  in  Edin- 
burgh in  philosophic  ease.  But  in  1763  the 
marquis  of  Hertford  invited  him  to  accompany 
him  to  Paris,  where  the  marquis  was  appointed 
minister.  Hume  at  first  declined  the  invitxition, 
but  finally  attended  the  marquis,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  Paris  with  signal  distinction.  The 
whole  royal  family,  the  French  philosophers, 
the  nobility,  and  particularly  the  ladies  of  high 
rank  and  fashion,  overwhelmed  him  with  their 
attentions;  and  Hume  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
Scotland  that  Louis  XIV.  had  never  sut!ered 
so  much  fiattery  in  three  weeks  as  he  had  done. 
When  Lord  Hertford  left  Paris  Hume  became 
charge  d'affaires.  In  the  beginning  of  1766  he 
returned  to  En;^1and,  bringing  with  him  Rous- 
seau, who  souglit  there  a  refuge  from  ])er«ecu- 
tion ;  he  providetl  him  with  retired  lodgings 
in  I)ert)yshire,  and  obtained  for  him  a  j>ensi(m 
from  the  king.  But  Rousseau  soon  afterward 
wrote  a  letter  to  Hume,  accusing  him  of  desiring 
to  destroy  his  ftime.  Their  quarrel  made  a 
great  sensation,  and  Hume  in  self-defence  pub- 
lished the  letters  that  had  passed  between 
them.  In  1766  Hume  went  to  Edinburgh,  but 
was  invited  bv  Gen.  Conwav  the  next  vear  to 
become  undersecretary  of  state.  He  remained 
in  London  until  Conway  was  superseded,  and 


in  1769  returned  to  Edinburgh.  His  income 
being  now  £1,000  a  year,  he  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  house,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  society. 
In  March,  1775,  his  health  began  to  decline. 
The  next  spring  he  wrote  a  congratulatory  let- 
ter to  Gibbon,  who  had  sent  him  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  ^*  Decline  and  Fall."  In  April, 
1776,  he  finished  his  **Own  Life,"  a  concise 
narrative  of  his  literary  career.  After  a  jour- 
ney to  Bath  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  die. 
Five  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  the 
countess  de  Boutfiers :  '*  I  see  death  gradually 
approach  without  any  anxiety  or  regret."  He 
was  buried  in  Calton  hill  graveyard,  Edin- 
burgh, where  a  monument  to  him  was  erected. 
As  a  historian  Hume  holds  a  high  rank  among 
English  writers.  His  narrative  is  interesting, 
his  style  clear,  and  with  happy  ease  he  blends 
profound  thought,  distinct  portraiture,  and 
skilful  appeals  to  the  feelings.  Ho  lacka,  how- 
ever, accuracy  and  im|>artiality.  His  philo- 
sophical writings  do  not  form  a  complete  sys- 
tem. Ho  discussed  detached  questions  of  meta- 
physics, and  aimed  at  the  refutation  of  what 
ho  considered  erroneous  opinions  rather  than 
at  the  attainment  of  positive  resulta.  He  re- 
garded utility  as  the  basis  of  morals,  maintiun- 
ing  that  the  moral  quality  of  actions  was  to 
be  decided  by  their  consequences.  He  asserta 
that  the  mind  is  conscious  only  of  impreasioiis 
and  ideas,  the  latter  following  the  former,  and 
that  there  is  no  clearer  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  mind  than  there  is  of  matter.  He  traees 
the  course  of  thought  to  the  law  of  association, 
which  he  founds  upon  resemblance,  contignity, 
and  cause  and  eftect.  But  the  doctrine  of 
cause  and  effect  is  only  a  habit  of  the  mind, 
resulting  from  experience.  Thus  all  is  nnoer- 
tainty,  and  the  mind  reduced  to  skepticism. 
His  history  was  continued  by  Smollett  down 
to  the  death  of  George  II.,  and  alter  that  br 
various  authors.  A  new  edition  of  his  ^^  Phil- 
osoj>hical  Works,"  edited  by  T.  H.  Green  and 
T.  II.  Grose,  has  been  commenced  in  Londoo 
(4  vols.,  1874  et  »eq.),—See  **Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  David  Hume,"  edited  by  John 
Hill  Burton  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1847). 

HCME,  Jsseph,  a  British  statesman,  bom  in 
Montrose,  Scotland,  in  January,  1777,  died  in 
Burnley  hall,  Norfolk,  Feb.  20, 1855.  At  about 
the  age  of  nine  lie  lost  his  father,  the  masttf 
of  a  small  vessel,  but  was  enabled  by  bis  moth* 
or,  who  establishe<l  a  crockery  shop  in  Mont- 
rose, to  receive  a  tolerable  education.  Aboil 
1790  he  was  placed  with  an  apothecary  cf 
Montrose,  and  three  years  later  he  becaaea 
student  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  E/dSoh 
burgh,  where  he  remained  till  1796,  when  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  college  of  sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh.  Being  appointed  sorgeon 
to  an  East  Indiaman,  ho  made  two  Toyagcs  to 
India,  and  in  1799  joined  the  medical  establidi* 
ment  in  Bengal.  Finding  that  few  of  the  com* 
I>any^s  servants  had  acquired  the  native  Ian* 
gunges,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  them, 
and  was  soon  able  to  speak  them  with  dnenoj. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mahratta  war  he  was 
attached  to  the   army,   and  upon  a  sudden 
em«rgencj   officiated  as   Persian  interpreter 
with  M>  much  efficiency,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  that  office  pennanentlj.    At  the  same  time 
be  was  at  the  head  of  the  medical  staff,  and 
for  long  periods  acted   as  paymaster,   i)08t- 
master,  prize  agent,  and  commissary  general. 
The6o  employments  brought  him  reputation 
and  emoluments;  and  in  1808  he  was  able  to 
retire  from  professional  life,  and  to  return  to 
England   with  a  considerable  fortune.     For 
fevcral  years  he  devoted  himself  to  travel  and 
study.     In  January,  1812,  he  was  for  a  valuable 
consideration  returned  to  the  house  of  com- 
nxMis  for   Weymouth    and  Melcombe  Regis, 
commencing  his    political  career  as  a  tory. 
iWf^re  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  in  the 
ncceeding  July,  he  opposed  a  ministerial  mea- 
mre  for  Uie  relief  of  the  Nottingham  frame- 
work knitters,  on  the  ground  that  the  masters 
voald  be  thereby  so  much  injured  that  the 
workmen  would  be  reduced  to  a  worse  state 
than  before.    This  so  alarmed  the  conservative 
patrons  of  bis  borough  that  at  the  next  elec- 
tion they  refused  him  a  seat,  although  he  had 
btriEsined  for  a  second  return.   This  proceeding 
probably  o|>ened  the  eyes  of  the  new  member 
to  the  evils  of  the  borough  system,  for,  although 
offered  seats  from  other  boroughs,  he  refused 
ti>  enter  parliament  again  except  as  a  perfectly 
free  meml>er,  a  contingency  which  did  not  oc- 
nir  for  several  years.    During  this  interval  he 
busied  himself  with  a  variety  of  projects  for 
tlie  improvement  of  the  laboring  classes ;  but 
his  chief  efforts  were  directed  against  the 
ibfttes  of  the  East  India  direction.    In  Janu- 
irr,  1819,  he  reentered  parliament  as  a  radical 
nirml»er  for  the  Aberdeen  district  of  burglis, 
f«wi|.rehending  his  native  town,  Montrose.    lie 
f^'ntinued  to  represent  the  Scotch  burjrhs  till 
NiO,  when  he  was  returned  unopposed  as  one 
<••'  the  meml>er8  for  Middlesex.     In  1837  ho 
•a*  defeated,  but  was  immediately  returned 
t:.rua;:h  the  interest  of  Mr.  O'Connell  for  Kil- 
Uimj,  wliich  he  represented  till  1841,  when 
lir  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  town 
'•I*  I.e^is.     In  the  succeeding  year  he  offered 
tim<H-If  once  more  to  the  electors  of  Montrose, 
in  »ljose  service  he  died.     His  legislative  zeal 
iotl  lulNirs  were  hardly  equalled  by  those  of 
tLc  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.     He 
nr?e<l  reforms  in   every  department  of  pov- 
(rnment :  and  he  live<l  to  see  the  ad(»ption  of 
tinifiii  every  important  measure  whicli  he  had 
iiiTDcatevl.     In  1859  a  statue  of  him  was  crect- 
td  Id  \i\<  native  town. 

irnEU  Jekaaa  Siepeaak,  a  German  compo- 
ter.  U,m  in  Presburg,  Hungary,  Nov.  17,  1778, 
din!  at  Weimar,  Oct.  17.  1837.  At  seven  years 
^4  aje  he  showed  so  much  talent  tliat  Mozart 
si^niDed  the  direction  of  his  musical  studies. 
later  be  received  lessons  in  harmony,  accom- 
paniment and  connteq)oint  from  All>rechts- 
Wr^Tt-r.  and  valuable  suggestions  trom  Salieri. 
lit  \^jZ  he  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Ebter- 


hdzy,  and  composed  his  first  mass,  which  won 
the  approval  of  Haydn.  From  1811  to  1816 
he  taught  at  Vienna,  and  after  that  was  suc- 
cessively chapelmaster  to  the  king  of  WfLrtem- 
burg  and  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  He 
made  many  tours  through  Germany,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  winning  renown  as 
a  pianist.  He  excelled  as  a  pianist,  improvisa- 
tor, and  composer.  His  improvisations  were 
remarkable  for  their  originality  and  brilliancy, 
and  were  so  carefully  worked  out  as  to  have 
all  the  character  of  finished  compositions.  He 
took  high  rank  as  a  composer,  but  it  was  un- 
fortunate for  his  reputation  that  he  was  the 
contemporary  of  Beethoven,  by  whose  genius 
he  was  overshadowed.  He  composed  for  the 
stage,  the  church,  and  the  concert  room.  His 
compositions  of  tlie  first  class  consist  of  ope- 
ras, pantomimes,  and  ballets ;  of  the  second,  of 
three  masses  for  voice,  organ,  and  orchestra. 
The  third  class  is  the  most  numerous,  consist- 
ing of  concerted  pieces  for  various  instruments, 
trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and  septets,  with  many 
works  for  the  piano  alone.  He  wrote  also  a 
complete  pianoforte  method,  which  in  spite  of 
its  many  merits  has  been  superseded  by  later 
works  in  stricter  relation  to  the  requirements 
of  modem  art. 

HUMMING  BIRD,  the  common  name  of  a  large 
family  {trochUida)  of  beautiful  slender-billed 
birds,  found  in  America  and  its  adjacent  islands. 
There  are  three  subfamilies,  ^r^/>tn<e  or  wedge- 
tailed  humming  birds,  lampornina  or  curved- 
billed  humming  birds,  and  troehilin<B  or 
straight-billed  humming  birds.  The  most  bril- 
liant species  live  in  the  tropical  forests,  amid 
the  rich  drapery  of  the  orchids,  whose  mag- 
nificent blossoms  rival  the  beauty  of  the  birds 
themselves.  As  we  leave  the  tropics  their 
numbers  decrease,  and  but  a  few  species  are 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
some  however  reaching  as  hijrii  as  lat.  57°  N. 
In  whatever  latitude,  their  manners  are  the 
same;  A*ery  quick  and  active,  almost  constantly 
on  the  wing,  as  they  dart  in  the  bright  sun  they 
display  their  brilliant  colors.  When  hovering 
over  a  flower  in  which  they  are  feeding,  their 
wings  are  moved  so  rapidly  that  they  become 

\  invisible,  causing  a  humming  sound,  whence 
their  common  name,  their  bodies  seeming  sus- 
pended motionless  in  the  air.  They  rarely 
alight  on  the  ground,  but  perch  readily  on 
branches;  bold  and  familiar,  they  freijuent 
gardens  in  thickly  settled  localities,  even  en- 
tering rooms,  and  flitting  without  fear  near 
passers  by  ;  tliey  are  very  pugnacious,  and  will 
attack  any  intruder  coming  near  their  nests. 
The  nest  is  delicate  but  compact,  and  lined 
with  the  softest  vegetable  d<iwns;  it  is  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  depth, 
and  placed  on  trees,  shrubs,  and  reeds.     The 

j  eggs,  one  or  two  in  nuin!>er,  average  about 
one  half  bv  one  third  of  an  inch,  and  are 
generally  of  a  white  color,  and  hatched  in  10 
or  12  days.     It  is  very  diflicult  to  keep  these 

.  birds  in  cages;  but  they  have  been  kept  in 
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room*  and  coiwerTBtoriei  Tor  monthg,  feeding 
on  aogar  or  hooey  end  water  and  the  inseota 
attracted  b;  these,  and  have  become  ao  tame 
aa  to  take  their  Bwoetened  fluids  from  the  end 
of  the  finger.  Tbeyare  incidentallj'  hone?  eat- 
en, bnt  esaentially  insectivoroas ;  their  harbed 
and  Tiscid  tongaa  is  admirablj  adapted  for 
drawing  insects  from  the  depths  of  tubnlar 
flowera,  over  which  thay  delight  to  horer.  The 
family  of  troehilidm  may  be  recognized  by  their 
diminntive  size,  gorgeons  plumage,  long,  slen- 
dw,  and  acnte  bill,  but  little  cleft  at  the  base, 
tuA  peculiar  tongne ;  the  apeciea  are  very  dj- 
merona,  probably  aa  many  aa  400,  some  of 
which  hare  a  very  limited  range.  The  hill 
wbeo  closed  forma  a  tube,  through  which  the 
long,  divided,  and  thread-like  tongne  may  be 
protroded  into  deep  flowers;  there  are  no 
Dii*tly  feathers  aronnd  in  base,  aa  in  birds 
vhlcb  catch  insects  on  tlie  wing;  the  tongae 
baa  its  comua  elongated  backwud,  iiaaaing 
aronnd  the  back  to  the  top  of  the  sknit  as  in 
woodpeckera;  the  wings  are  long  and  falci- 
form, with  very  strong  shafts,  the  first  quill  of 
the  ten  the  longest;  the  BCcondsries  usually 
■ix;  the  tail  is  of  various  forms,  but  alwaye 
strong,  and  important  in  directing  the  flight; 
the  tarsi  short  and  weak ;  the  tues  long  and 
slender,  and  capable  of  ansCainiug  them  in  a 
hanging  position,  as  is  known  from  their  be- 
ing not  unfrequently  found  hanging  dead  from 
branches  in  the  autumn  alter  a  sadden  cold 
change  in  the  weather. — The  snbfamily  gry- 
pina  have  the  bill  slightly  curved,  and  the 
tail  long,  broad,  and  wedge-ahaped ;  of  these 


the  gcnns  phtttonh  (Swains.)  is  fonnd  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  South  America,  and  ia  nu- 
merons  in  species;  oreotroehihit  (Goald)  in- 
habitd  the  monntains  of  the  western  side  of 
Sonth  America  immediately  beneath  the  line 


of  perpetnal  snow,  feeding  upon  th< 
mipterons  insects  which  resort  to  th 
grypvi  (Spix)  is  found  in  the  neighb 
Kio  de  Janeiro.  The  raff-necked  bun 
(ttlatphorwi  rv/ut.  Swains.),  of  th 


parts  of  North  America,  ia  abont  8 
with  a  wedge-shaped  tail;  in  the 
upper  parts,  lower  tail  coverts,  an 
cinnamon-colored,  the  latter  edged  c 
with  purplish  brown ;  throat  copper; 
a  ruff,  and  below  it  a  white  collar; 
male  the  bock  is  greenieh,  and  th 
reflections  are  less  brillinnt  The  Ji 
ming  bird  (allhU  Anna,  Ileich.)  is 
larger,  also  inhabiting  California  an 


the  tail  is  deeply  forked ;  top  of  he* 
and  ruff  nictallic  red,  with  porple  p 
rest  of  upper  parts  and  band  on  brei 
tail  purplish  brown  ;  in  the  femal 
is  somewhat  roonded,  barrvd  with 
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tipped  with  white,  and  the  general  color  above 
metallic  gre«D.  A  secoDd  Bpecies  of  the  ket 
two  genera  ie  described  b;  Prof.  Bainl  in  vol. 
ii.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports. — Tlie  curved- 
billed  hamniitift  birds,  more  than  100  Bpecies, 
are  not  repre^ntcd  in  ihe  tTnited  States,  un- 
leM  the  maii(^  humming  bird  {lampomU  man- 
fn.  Swains.;  be  admitted;  tiiia  maj  be  diatin- 
puisbed  fioni  the  commoD  species  by  the  ab- 
fvDce  of  metallic  scale-lilce  feathers  on  the 
ihniat,  and  iiy  tlie  aerrations  of  tliu  end  of  the 
bill ;  the  prevailinf  colors  are  metallic  grecD 
aod  gul'lea  above,  and  velvetj  bluish  black  be- 
luw.  with  a  toft  of  downy  white  feuthers  under 
t!iie  winpi. — The  common  sjiecies  throughout 
till-  eastern  states,  extending  to  the  hi|;h  cen- 
tred [ilain^  and  sonth  to  Brazil,  is  the  mby- 
tiiroaled  hamming  bird  (trockilu§  coluhrit, 
Lnn.i.  The  length  of  this  "glittering  frag- 
ment of  the  rainbow"  (aa  Andubon  calls  it) 
v  aboot  SI  in.  with  an  extant  of  wings  of  41- 
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-'-:  t!i«nppcr  parts  are  oniform  metallic  ^reen. 
»i'''i  s  nilir  red  porpet  in  the  mule,  a  white 
r  lir  r-n  the  throat.  an<l  Hie  deeply  forkeil  toil 
'Miii-h  violet;  the  femiile  has  not  the  red 
]'>M«r.  and  the  tail  is  rnimded.  cmarginate,  and 
'u4ed  with  black.  Tlio  corresponding  spc- 
nn  (,n  the  Pacific  coast  is  the  blaek-clnnred 
T.AIottniiri  (Boarc.  ami  Mulsant).  The  last 
'■i  helnng  tt>  the  subfiimily  nf  tmehilin<r  or 
yllmgin^.  havinft  rtraiglit  bills ;  their  (cenus 
iteirra  bvOray  asBwWwwffff  (Uriss.),  of  which 
'■^  ire  more  than  lon  sjiecica.  The  lanrest 
if  the  hiimniins  binis  beloncs  to  thi'i  snbfnu)- 
i^Mfi'l  i«  thi>  hylofhnrit  giga*  (Vieill.);  it  is 
*^l.'  f  in.  long,  brownish  green  above  and 
^'A,'.  reddiih  hehiw  ;  the  wings  arc  longer  than 
'i^'leerily  forkeil  t.iil.  ami  tlie  gi-ncral  appcar- 
■a^  i)  that  of  a  brilliant  swallow,  with  a  long 
Rrailht  bill. — Those  wiTiliing  to  sluilv  in  detail 
'■*  rffn]>liriitf<l  arranirement  of  this  lieniiti- 
fil  fimilT  are  reffrrwl  to  tlie  illiistrntcil  works 
('f  LcStm^d,  Temroiock,  Audubcrt,  and  Vivillot, 


lOgraph  on  tho 
and  sv.  of  the 

"Naturalists'  Library." 

Hl'IPHRET,  Houa,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  March  28,  1779,  died 
in  Pittsfield,  Uass.,  April  3,  ISBl.  From  the 
age  of  16  be  was  engaged  fur  aeveral  soccea- 
sive  winters  as  a  teacher  in  common  schools. 
Uo  graduated  at  Vale  college  in  1806,  stndied 
theology,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church 'in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  from  1807  to  1817, 
and  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  from  1817  to  Octo-  ■ 
ber,  1623,  when  he  became  president  of  Am- 
herst college,  tJien  unincorporated.  Principally 
throagh  his  induenco  it  obtained  an  act  of  in- 
corporation the  next  year,  and  he  presided 
over  it  till  184B,  when  lie  resigned,  anddevoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  residing  in  Hat- 
field, Mass.,  and  afterward  in  Pittefiehl.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  tem- 
perance cause.  In  1810  he  preached  six  ser- 
mons on  intempernncc,  and  in  IBIS  drew  np  a 
report  to  the  Fairjicid  consociation  vhich  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  earliest  tract  on  tlia 
sulijecL  Among  his  writings  arc:  a  priie 
essay  on  "The  Sabbath"  (18S0);  "Tour  in 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium  "  (3  vela. 
12mo,  Now  York,  ISSS);  "Domestic  Ednca- 
tion  "  (1840) ;  "  Letters  to  a  Son  in  the  Minis- 
try" (Amherat,  1M6);  ''Life  and  Writings  of 
N.  W.  Fiske"  (I8B«);  "Life  and  Writingaof 
T.  U.  Gallaudet"  (1667):  "Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Kevivala"  (I860);  and  "lievival 
Sketches"  (1860).  A  volume  entitled  "Me- 
morial Sketches  of  lleman  and  Sophia  Ilum- 
phrey,"  by  Z.  M.  Humphrey  and  Henry  Ncill, 
waa  printed  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

aiMPBREVa.  a  N.  W.  c.mniy  of  Tennessee, 
bounded  E. by  Ttnneiisee  riiiT, and  intersected 
near  its  S.  border  liy  l)uck  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  former  strean) ;  area.  HTii  wj.  m. ;  pop. 
in  187(1.  !l.;(2fi.  of  whom  1,2'.'5  were  dlored. 
The  surface  is  miHlerutelv  uneven,  and  the  aoi] 
is  fertile.  The  Nashville  and  Northwestern 
railroad  passes  throut:h  it.  The  chief  prodnc- 
tions  in  1870  were  27.7P3  bnshela  of  wheat, 
4!ll.3.'i5  of  Indian  corn,  2!).!)67  <if  oats,  ti2.7C6 
of  peas  and  li<'ani>,  10,.'i<i2  of  Irish  and  1T,82S 
of  sweet  potiit'x-s,  113.177  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  107  hales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,971 
horses,  9M  mules  and  a»iea.  2,3^5  milch  cows, 
4.488  other  catlle,  »,^Z1  sheep,  and  18,418 
swine;  1  manufactory  of  woollen  goods,  1  of 
(.'round  bark.  2  saw  mills.  0  tanneries,  and  6 
currving  establishments,     (.'apilal,  Wnverley. 

HrMPHKF.T!l,  iladrew  Jlklisai,  an  American 
soldier,  Itorn  in  I'ennsylvnnia  about  1812.  He 
grndiiatcd  at  West  Point  in  1831.  and  served 
nuiinly  in  topip-aphical  ditty  till  183r>,  when 
he  rexigneil  his  comniission  in  the  army,  and 
itccamo  a  civil  engineer  in  the  I'nitcd  State* 
service.  In  1836  he  wns  reappointed  In  the 
armv.  serving  generally  in  the  topographical 
department,  and  from  18«  to  1840  had  charge 
of  the  coast  survey  oftico  at  Wanliington.  In 
184y-'50he  was  engaged  in  makin[rto|>ographio 
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and  hydrographio  sarvejs  of  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi,  continuing  in  general  charge  of  the 
work  till  1861,  when  he  puhlished  a  voiomi- 
nous  and  very  valuahle  *^  Report  upon  the 
Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er.'* During  the  civil  war  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  McClellan  until  his  supcrsedure  hy  Bumside, 
was  made  hrevet  colonel  for  his  services  in  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  commanded  a  divi- 
sion at  Chancellorsville  and  at  Gettysburg,  and 
after  the  last  battle  became  chief  of  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Meade,  being  appointed  ra^vjor  general 
of  volunteers,  July  8,  1868.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  campaigns  of  1864  and  1865, 
succeeding  Hancock  in  tlie  command  of  the 
2d  corps.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  tlie  regular  army  for  gallant  conduct  at 
Gettysburg,  and  m^jor  general  for  services  at 
the  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek,  the  closing  battle 
of  the  war  (April  7,  1865).  From  July  to  De- 
comber,  1865,  he  commanded  the  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  thereafter  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  examination  of  the  Mississippi  levees  till 
August,  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
engineers  of  the  United  States  army,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general. 

HUMPHREYS,  Daiid,  an  American  poet,  bom 
in  Derby,  Conn.,  in  July,  1752,  died  in  New 
Haven,  Feb.  21,  1818.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Yale  college,  entered  the  army  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  1780 
became  a  colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to  Wash- 
ington. He  resided  more  than  a  year  with 
Washington  after  his  retirement  to  Virginia, 
and  again  in  1788.  He  accompanied  Jefferson 
to  Europe  as  secretary  of  legation  in  1784, 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut 
in  1786,  and  was  soon  associated  with  Lemuel 
Hopkins,  John  Trumbull,  and  Joel  Barlow  in 
the  composition  of  the  *^  Anarchiad,^^  a  series 
of  poems  which  appeared  in  the  "  New  Haven 
Gazette "  and  tlio  "  Connecticut  Magazine.'^ 
These  poems  were  satirizo<l  as  being  tlie  pro- 
duction of  "four  bards  with  Scripture  names." 
An  edition  of  them,  purporting  to  be  "the 
first  published  in  book  form,  edited,  witli  notes 
and  appendices,  by  Luther  G.  Riggs,"  was  pub- 
lished at  New  Haven  in  1861.  Humphreys 
was  minister  to  Lisbon  from  1701  to  1797,  and 
afterward  minister  to  Spain  till  1802,  and  on 
his  return  importe<l  from  Spain  100  merino 
sheep,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollens.  He  held  command  of  two  Connec- 
ticut regiments  in  the  war  of  1812,  after  which 
he  lived  in  retirement.  His  principal  poems 
are :  an  "  Address  to  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States"  (1782);  a  "Poem  On  the  Happiness 
of  America ;"  a  tragedy,  entitled  "The  Widow 
of  Malabar,"  translated  from  the  French  of 
Le  Mierre ;  and  a  "  Poem  on  Agriculture." 
His  "Miscellaneous  Works"  (New  York,  1790 
and  1804)  contain  besides  his  poems  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gen.  Putnam  and  several  orations  and 
other  prose  compositions. 

HrMrS  (I>at.  humus,  the  soil),  vegetable 
mould,  or  the  product  of  the  decay  of  vegeta- 


ble matter.  When  portions  of  a  deoarcd  stmnp 
or  the  decayed  matter  of  peat  is  digested  in 
a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  a 
brown  liquid  is  formed,  which  on  the  addition 
of  an  acid  deposits  a  dark  brown  precipitate. 
This  is  a  mixture,  according  to  Mulder,  or  three 
substances,  which  he  considers  as  compounds 
of  water,  or  of  water  and  ammonia,  with  three 
different  acids,  viz.:  1,  geic  acid,  CacHitOf; 
2,  humic  acid,  CaoHiaOt ;  8,  ulmic  acid,  Ct« 
HuOt.  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  wheth- 
er humus  has  so  definite  a  composition.  Mul- 
der also  found  that  the  brown  substances  form- 
ed by  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  dilute 
acids  upon  sugar  resemble  ulmic  and  humio 
acids  derived  from  mould,  both  in  chemical 
composition  and  properties;  Hnmns  may  be 
regarded  as  in  a  state  of  continuous  decompo- 
sition or  eremacausis,  a  species'  of  slow  com- 
bustion (see  Eremacausis),  in  which  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  vegetable  matter  is  more  rapidly 
removed  by  oxidation  than  the  carbon,  so  that 
it  contains  an  excess  of  the  latter  element. 
The  formation  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  and  the  elimination  of  mineral  con- 
stituents in  the  decay  of  woody  fibre  is  one 
cause  of  the  beneficial  action  of  vegetable  ma- 
nures in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants. 

HUHIJYA,  a  river  of  Honduras,  rising  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Comayagna,  and 
flowing  due  N.  for  a  distance  of  about  100  m. 
to  a  point  N.  of  the  town  of  Yojoa,  where  it 
unites  with  the  rivers  Blanco  and  Santiago  or 
Venta,  forming  the  great  river  Ulua,  which 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  about  25  m. 
N.  E.  of  the  port  of  Omoa.  For  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  it  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  only 
navigable  for  canoes.  It  is  prinoi|)ally  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  the  interoceanic  rail- 
way through  Honduras,  in  course  of  construc- 
tion (1874)  through  its  valley.  Comayagna, 
the  capital  of  Honduras,  stands  on  its  E.  bank. 

Hl'XDRGD,  the  name  given  in  some  parts  of 
England  to  the  subdivision  of  a  shire,  which 
may  have  receive<l  the  appellation  fW»m  having: 
comprised  100  families,  100  warriors,  or  100 
manors.  The  existing  divisions  of  this  name 
differ  greatly  in  area  and  population.  The 
hundred  is  by  some  considered  to  have  been 
a  Danish  institution,  adopted  by  King  Alfred 
about  897,  each  county  being  divided  into 
tithings,  of  which  10  or  12  made  a  hnndred, 
presided  over  by  a  decanus,  head  borongfa,  or 
hundred  man.  The  hundreds  were  represent- 
ed in  the  "  shiremote,"  which,  nnder  the  presi- 
dency of  its  earl  and  bishop  or  sheriff,  refnla- 
ted  the  affairs  of  the  county.  The  jnrisdictioii 
of  the  hundred  was  vested  in  the  sheriff^  al- 
though it  was  sometimes  a  special  grant  ttcm 
the  crown  to  individuals,  and  he  or  his  deputy 
held  a  court  baron,  or  court  leet  The  dub- 
dred  was  held  responsible  for  felons  nnttl  de> 
livere<l  up. — The  townships  of  the  state  of 
Delaware  are  called  hundreds. 

HrXFALVT.  I.  PiU  a  Hungarian  philologin, 
bom  at  Nagy-Szalok,  March  12,  1810.    He 
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becAine  in  1842  professor  of  jurisprudence  at 
KAdmarlc,   was  a  xnember  of  the  Hungarian 
diet  of  1848-'9,  and  has  since  lived  in  Pesth. 
H«  h&!»  written  and  edited  a  number  of  philo- 
liigical   and  ethnological  publications,   inclu- 
ding Chrfstonutthia  Fennica  (Pesth,  1861),  and 
"The   Land  of  the  Voguls"  (3  vols.,  1863), 
aft^rr  the  accounts  of  the  Hungarian  traveller 
Ktfinily.     IL  Jiass,  a  Hungarian  geographer, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Gross-Schla- 
gendorf,  June  8,  1820.     He  became  in  1846 
professor  of  statistics  and  history  at  Kusmark, 
look  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
1848-*9,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  in  1850  re- 
»amc<l  his  duties  at  Kasmark,  and  was  sub- 
lequcntly  suspended   for  advocating  the  in- 
dependence of  Protestant  education.     He  re- 
moved to  Pe»th  in  1853,  and  became  professor 
of  statistics,  geography,  and  history  at  the 
polytechnic  institute  of  Buda.     His  works  in- 
clude a  "  Univeri»al  History  "  (3  vols.,  Pesth, 
2d  e«l.,  186-2),  **  Physical  Geography  of  Uun- 
puy"  (3  vols.,  1863- '6),  the  text  to  the  pic- 
turial  work  "Hungary  and  Transylvania"  (3 
TolfL.  Darmstadt,  1859-^64),  and  a  Hungarian 
edition  of  the  "  Traveb  "  of  Ladislas  Magyar 
(Pwth,  1859;. 

Hl^iCiRT  (Hung.  Magyarorndg^  Magyar 
liDd ;  Ger.  Ungaru)^  a  country  of  Europe,  for- 
merly an  independent  kingdom,  subsequently 
nuitod  with  Austria,  from  1849  to  1867  a  crown- 
lao*l  or  province  of  the  latter,  and  since  1867  one 
tif  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
9uian  monarch V.  Before  1849  it  embraced 
m  I  constitutional  sense,  be$*ides  Hungary 
pruper.  Cr<»atia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Hungarian 
littumle  (coast  land  on  tlie  Adriatic),  and  in 
it*  widest  acceptation  also  Transylvania,  the 
Military  Fn»ntier,  and  Dalmutia,  with  an  ag- 
Pesate  populati«in  of  about  15,000,<Mm.  All 
JW  depi-ndfncies  were  in  1849  detached,  and 
'''v*i.le!4  them  troin  Hungary  proper  the  coun- 
*;<:*«:f  Middle  Szolnok,  Zarund,  and  Kraszna, 
Ln.i  ti:f  <li>tric't  of  Kovar,  to  be  ronnite<l  with 
Tra:;*\l\ani:i,  an<l  the  counties  of  Bacs,  Toron- 
ta.,Ti'inos  and  Krassu,  to  f<>rm  tbo  new  crown- 
ati]  .if  the  Servian  Waywodeship  ami  Banat. 
In  1h»',7  the  <^hanpe:*  made  in  1H49  were  re- 
pvali^d ;  the  Waywodeship  was  abolished,  Tnm- 
>Ji^ania  reunited  with  Hungary,  and  Croatia 
W'l  >Iavonia  recognizeil  as  a  dependency  of 
thf  nnnjarian  rrown,  which  has  its  own  pro- 
^'-nn^A  as-K-mbly,  but  also  sends  deputies  to 
'be  ll.in;rarian  diet,  and  is  subordinate  to  the 
Hamr-irian  ministrv.  The  Militarv  frontier, 
•■nirh  fiirmerly  had  its  separate  administration, 
*a!»  destined  to  gra<lual  incorporation  partly 
'5*ti  Ilnnirary  pro]>er  ami  partly  with  Croatia, 
l^almstia  was  united  with  Cisleithan  Austria. 
Tha-  Hungary  in  the  wider  sense,  also  called 
Truii.!.-;thania  or  Transleithan  Austria,  from 
tfce  little  river  Leitha  which  constitutes  ])art  of 
tfce frontier  l>etween  the  two  main  divisions  of 
tlie  ibonarchy.  now  comprises  (the  reorgani- 
•^*i"noi  the  Military  Frontier  having  become 
cv^picte  in  1873)  Hungary  proper,  Transyl- 


Tania,  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  Fiume.  The 
lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown  have  in  common 
with  Cisleithan  Austria  an  imperial  ministry, 
consisting  of  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs 
and  the  imperial  house,  of  finances,  and  of  war. 
In  the  article  Avstbia  we  have  treated  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  as  a  whole;  and 
the  articles  Croatia,  Militabt  Frontier,  Sla- 
vonia, and  Transylvania  will  contain  what  is 
or  lately  was  peculiar  to  those  sections.  In 
this  article  we  shall  treat  of  the  lands  of  the 
Hungarian  crown  with  special  reference  to  that 
section  which  is  called  Hungary  proper.  Hun- 
gary (in  the  wider  sense)  is  situated  between  lat. 
44M1'  and  49°  85'  N.,  and  Ion.  14*^  25'  and  26^ 
30'  E.,  and  is  bounded  N.  E.,  N.,  and  W.  by  Cis- 
leithan Austria,  S.  and  E.  by  the  Turkish  prov- 
inces and  dependencies  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Roumania.  The  total  area  of  the  lands  of  the 
Hungarian  crown  is  125,045  sq.  m.,  of  which 
87,045  belong  to  Hungary  proper.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  of  1869,  was 
15,509,455,  of  whom  11,580,397  lived  in  Hun- 
gary  proper. — Hungary  in  its  chief  parts  forms 
a  large  basin  surrounded  almost  entirely  by 
mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  princi[)al  are : 
the  Carpathians,  which  encircle  the  north,  with 
their  various  offshoots,  the  Hungarian  Ore 
mountains  between  the  Waag  and  the  £i[>e], 
the  Mutra  £.  of  the  preceding,  and  the  wine- 
growing Ilepyalja  between  the  Theiss  and  the 
Hern4d ;  the  Leitha  range,  the  wooded  Ba- 
kony,  and  the  V^rtes,  mostly  continuations  of 
the  Noric  and  Carnic  Alps,  in  the  S.  W.  divi- 
sion ;  and  the  Transylvanian  Alps  on  the  S.  E. 
frontier.  The  chief  artery  of  the  country  is  the 
Danube,  which  enters  it  between  Vienna  and 
Presburg,  and  on  its  course  to  the  Black  Si'a 
receives  the  waters  of  all  the  other  rivers,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Popn'id,  which  rises  near  the 
N.  boun<lary  and  flows  to  the  Vistula.  The 
principal  of  these  affluents  of  the  I)anube  are: 
on  the  right,  the  Leitha,  Kaab,  Sarviz,  and  the 
l)rave,  which  separates  Ilunpiry  proper  from 
Slavonia,  with  the  Mur,  its  affluent ;  on  the  left, 
the  March,  Waag,  Neutra,  Gran,  Eipel,  Theiss, 
and  Tenies.  The  Theiss  ri-ics  in  the  northeast, 
in  the  county  of  Marmaros,  and  its  chief  afflji- 
ents  are  the  liodrog,  Ilernad,  Sajo,  and  Zagyva 
on  the  right,  and  the  Szamos,  Koros,  and  Maros 
on  the  left.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Ooatia  and 
Transvlvania  are  also  tributaries  nf  the  1  >anube: 
among  others,  the  Save  on  the  Turkish  frontier 
and  tlie  Alt  from  Transylvania.  The  S.  AV.  di- 
vision, which  has  the  fewest  rivers,  includes 
the  two  principal  lakes  of  the  country,  the 
Balaton  and  the  Xeusiedler.  Various  marshes, 
moors,  soda  lakes,  and  swamps  extend  near  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  especially  of  the 
Theiss.  There  arc  also  numerous  mountain 
lake*  called  "eyes  of  the  sen."  and  cnverns,  of 
which  that  of  Agtclek  in  the  county  of  Gomor 
is  the  most  remarkable.  Extensive  i>lands  are 
fonned  by  the  branches  of  the  Danube ;  among 
others,  the  (Jreat  Scbiitt  and  Csepel  in  its  up- 
per course.     The  climate  is  in  general  mild, 
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owiniBf  to  the  joreat  northern  barrier  of  the  Gar- 
pathiuns.  Otten,  when  snow  covers  the  north- 
ern muuntain  regions,  the  heat  is  consideruble 
on  tlio  lowlands  uf  the  south,  especially  near 
the  Maros.  The  climate  of  the  great  central 
plain  resembles  that  of  northern  Italy;  its 
sandy  wastes,  however,  greatly  contribute  to 
the  aridity  of  the  summer  wmds.  Blasts  of 
wind  and  hailstorms  are  not  unfreqHont  in  the 
Carpathians.  The  spring  is  the  most  agreeable 
season,  but  the  autumn  often  partakes  of  the 
character  of  the  Indian  summer  in  the  United 
States. — The  fertility  of  the  soil,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  several  mountainous  and  sandy 
regions,  is  almost  extraordinary.  Among  the 
vegetable  productions  are :  the  different  8i>ecies 
of  grain,  es{>eoia}ly  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  flax, 
rapeseed,  melons,  oft^n  of  immense  size,  apples, 
pears,  apricots,  and  plums;  cherries,  mulber- 
ries, chestnuts,  filberts,  and  walnuts;  tobacco, 
which  is  now  monopolized  by  the  crown ;  wine 
of  the  most  various  kinds,  including  the  Tokay 
of  the  IIegya\ja ;  olmondsi,  figs,  and  olives,  on 
the  southern  border ;  anise,  Turkish  pepper, 
sweet  wood,  nafflower,  madder,  and  other  dye 
plants;  oaks,  which  yield  large  quantities  of 
galls,  the  beecli,  fir,  pine,  ash,  alder,  and  nu- 
merous other  forest  trees,  often  covering  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gions. Among  the  animals  are  the  bear,  wolf, 
lynx,  wild  cat,  bonr,  chamois,  marmot,  deer, 
fox,  liare ;  many  fine  breeds  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle (including  butfoloes),  dogs,  sheep,  and  swine, 
the  last  of  which  are  fattened  in  the  forests 
on  acorns.  The  birds  comprise  the  golden  and 
stone  eagle,  hawk,  kite,  bustard,  heron,  par- 
tridge, woo<lcock,  nightingale,  and  lark.  Fish, 
bees,  and  leeches  abound.  Of  minerals,  there 
are  gold,  iron,  and  copi>er  in  large  quantities ; 
silver,  zinc,  lead,  coal,  cobalt,  nitre,  antimony, 
arsenic,  sulphur,  alum,  soda,  saltpetre,  potas- 
sium, marble,  crystal,  chalk ;  salt  in  immense 
mines,  especially  in  Marmaros ;  jnsi>er,  chalce- 
dony, hyacintiis,  amethysts,  agates,  and  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  opal  (in  Saros).  There  are 
more  than  3(X)  mineral  springs,  of  which  those 
of  Budo,  Trentscliin,  Pobtcny,  Bartfcld,  PuriMl, 
and  Szobranrz  are  among  the  most  renown- 
ed. The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wheat, 
rai>esee<l,  galls,  honey,  wax,  wine,  tobacco, 
copper,  alum,  potash,  wood,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  hides,  wool,  dried  fruits,  and  brandies, 
especially  sliroritza  or  plum  licpior.  For  im- 
ports and  manufactures  Hungary  relies  mainly 
on  Austria,  the  chief  home  manufactures,  be- 
sides metals,  bving  linen  and  woollens,  leather, 
paper,  pottery  and  clay  pii>es,  soap  and  can- 
dles, and  tobacco.  The  means  of  communica- 
tion, formerly  scanty,  are  now  rapidly  extend- 
ing. SteamtTs  ply  on  the  Danube  and  Theiss ; 
a  network  of  railways  connects  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  with  each  other  and  with 
the  neighboring  ]>rovinces.  The  principal  seats 
of  learning  are  at  Pesth,  which  is  al^o  the  lit- 
erary centre,  Tresburg,  Koschau,  Debreczin, 
Patak,  Papa,  Eriau,  Veszprem,  Miskolcz,  Sze- 


gedin,  Stuhl-Weissenbnrg,  and  Grosswardein. 
— The  variety  of  nationalities  and  languaget 
rivals  that  of  productions.  There  are  Magyars 
or  Hungarians  proper,  the  predominant  race 
(according  to  the  census  of  1869,  about  5,688,- 

000  in  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  in- 
eluding  the  Szeklers  of  Transylvania ;  5,024,000 
in  Hungary  proper),  chiefly  in  the  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  centre  and  in  the  southwest ;  Slo- 
vaks (1,841,000)  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
northwest  and  north ;  Kuthenians  (448.000)  in 
those  of  the  northeast ;  Croats  and  Serbs  (Ras- 
cians)  in  the  south  and  southwest  (about  2,405,- 
700,  of  whom  about  800,000  are  in  Hungary 
proper);  Koumans  in  the  southeast  (aSoot 
2,477,700,  of  whom  about  1,270,000  are  in 
Hungary  proper) ;  Germans  (1,894,800;  in  Hun- 
gary proper,  1,592,000)  and  Jews  (552,000, 
mainly  in  Hungary  proper),  chiefly  inthetowni 
of  all  regions ;  gypsies  (50,000),  settled  in  towns 
and  villages,  or  migratory ;  besides  Amieniani, 
French,  Bulgarians,  &c.  These  various  ele- 
ments are  distinguished  not  only  by  language, 
but  also  by  [>eculiar  costumes,  manners,  and 
moral  characteristics.  Of  the  inliabitants  in 
1869,  7,558,000  (in  Hungary  projier,  5,933,000) 
were  Roman  Catholics,  1,599,000  (in  Hungary 
proper,  981,000)  united  Greeks,  2,589.000  (in 
Hungary  proper,  1,414,000)  non-united  Greeks^ 
2,031,000  (in  Hungary  proper,  1,720,000) 
Calvinists  (Reformed,  popularly  Hungarian 
church),  1,113,000  (in  Hungary  proper,  887,- 
000)  Lutherans,  and  552,000  Jews.  Public  edu- 
cation was  reorganized  in  1808.  The  common 
schools  are  of  two  grades :  elementary  schools 
with  from  one  to  three  classes  (14,685  in  1869), 
and  schools  of  a  higher  grade  with  as  many 
as  six  classes  (569  in  1869).  Education  is  com- 
pulsory, and  children  are  bound  to  attend 
school  from  their  6th  to  their  12th  year,  and 
after  that  until  their  15th  year  a  ^*  school  of 
review.^*  The  actual  attendance,  however,  if 
as  yet  unsatisfactory,  and  in  1869  amimnted 
to  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school 
age,  the  number  of  attendants  being  1,226,000. 
In  1869  there  were  152  gymnasia,  25  Jieol- 
schulen,  and  a  university  at  Pesth.  In  1872  • 
second  university  was  opened  at  Elaasenborg. 
— The  Hungarian  diet  consists  of  two  hooiet, 
the  table  of  magnates  and  the  table  of  defni- 
ties.  The  former  in  1873  was  composod  of 
the  8  archdukes  who  had  landed  estate*  in 
Hungary,  31  Roman  Catholic  aud  Greek  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  high  church  dignitariea 
12  imi)erial  banner  bearera,  57  preaidenta  off 
counties,  5  supreme  royal  judges,  the  count  of 
the  Saxons  in  Transylvania,  the  governor  of 
Fiume,  3  ]>rinci^s,  218  counts,  80  barons,  and 
3  '' regalists*' of  Tnmsylvania.  The  table  of 
deputies  had  444  members,  of  whom  334  be> 
longed  to  Hungary  proper,  75  to  Transylvaniai 

1  to  Fiume,  and  34  to  Croatia  and  Slavoniai 
The  dii't  meets  annually,  and  new  electiooi 
must  take  ]>lace  every  three  years.  The  right 
of  voting  belongs  to  all  who  liavo  a  regidar 
business  or  pay  a  small  amount  of  direct  taxeti 
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v  provided  by  law.    The  langnago  of  the  diet 
ift  tb«*  Hungarian,  bat  the  representatives  of 
i'roatia  and  Slavonia  are  permitted  to  use  the 
Croatian  lan^age.    The  llunf^rian  ministry 
o»n^i9t»  of  a  pre:)iilent  and  the  heads  of  nine 
departments,  viz. :  the  ministry  of  national  de- 
fcore,  tho  ministry  near  the  king's  person  {ad 
ktyt$U  the  miniittry  of  finance,  of  the  interior, 
of  e«l  neat  ion  and  public  worship,  of  justice,  of 
puMic  works,  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
niLTre.  an<l  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia.     The  ad- 
mi  niiit  ration   of  communes  was  regulated  by 
Uv  in  l-sTl;  that  of  municipia^  which  class 
comprises  cctuiities,  districts,  and  the  royal  free 
ritir*.    in    1870.     The  supreme  court  of  the 
kin(sdf>m  is  tho  royal  curia  in  Pesth,  consis^t- 
i(i2  «»f  two  divi.Hiuns,  the  court  of  cassation 
ftud  the  supreme  court.    The  royal  tables  of 
Pe^th  (for  Hungry  proper  and  Fiume)  and  of 
Maroflk-Vusarhely  (for  Transylvania)  are  courts 
of  the   secon<l   resort;  102   royal  courts  and 
VA  district  courts  have  original  jurisdiction. 
The  public  revenue  of  Hungary  for  the  year 
\<t  amounted  to  $82,187,809,  the  expendi- 
tnre  to  $1 12,H53,7<»r).     To  meet  the  interest  on 
the  common  <lelit  of  the  monarchy  contracted 
Vriorto  IxtJH,  Hungary  pays  an  annual  contri- 
bation  of  $i:),f>30.(K>0.     It  has  also  a  special 
deU  amounting  to  $219,000,000.     Politically, 
Hanxary  [»roper,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
'^  dirided  into  four  natural  divisions  or  circles, 
aMivide<l  into  counties,  and  calle<l,  from  the 
^undfioint  of  Pesth,  the  Cis-Danubian  (N.  and 
i  of  the  I>nnube>,  Trtms-Danubian  (S.  and  W. 
'Hthe  nonul»e).  Cis-Tibiscan  (\.  and  W.  of  the 
Tbis-*),  and  Trans-Tibiscan  (S.  and  E.  of  the 
Tlhi!wi. nnd  three  districts:  Jazygia  {J(UzMg\ 
*>ti  (ireat  and  Little  Cumania  \Kunmff) ;  the 
IlAjInk  t'»\vns  {/IttjflU'Vtironok);  and  Kovar. 
T'.'.- coi:nti»-s  aro   as   follows:    Cis-Danubian 
•'ril<<— rr^^-sbiirg  {Pozjtony^  Nontra  (Xt/ifra), 
Trrnts-liin    (  Treurneny^   Arva,  Tun'x'z,  Bars, 
l^r-to.  Z<  »1  y«  nn,   I !  •  »nt,   XojrrjMl,   Pesth   ( Pest ), 
'Jran  I  ta^tt  vfjow ),  Biics.  Trans- 1 )anubian  circle 
-7^'ie*dlinrg  (Monotty),  Oe<lenburg  iiSoprony)^ 
^a*,  Zd.i,   Soiuogy.    Haranya,    Tolna,  Vesz- 
j-rrm.  Huh  (ff'i/oru  ("omorn  (IComtirom),  "VVeis- 
••■ni'urir  \F*)ir),     ('i8-Til»iscan   circle — lleves, 
!m-is«i«1,  (fiiiKir,   Zips  {Szepeti\  Saros,   Torno, 
•M'iinj.  Zi*npK'n.  Tug,  Borcg.     Trans-Tibiscan 
I" r»lr— T*:ri,-s;L,  Mamiaros,  Szatrnar,  Szabolcs, 
liiJiir.  I^-ket.  Arad,  Cs/inad,  C'songra*!.  Toron- 
;«^  Tcmes.  vrass<'».  Middle  Szoliiok,  Kraszna, 
^rjml. — Ani>ng  tht*   nations   who   occupied 
I-*r?«  of  riuntiry  iK'foro  its  conquest  by  the 
Ma::yars  or  limirarians.  we  find  the  Dacians, 
l;Irrian'«.    Panionian^^,    Bulgarians.    Jazygos, 
Alan-i.  Avar-*.  I^in**.  C»epid;e,  L<»ngi»bards,  fln<l 
Kh.iz.ir*.     T!»o  '-Jonians  held  the  S.  W.  part 
'■t  r!ie  I'iHintry  UkKt  the  name  of  Pannonia, 
*i.:Ii:  t!i«»  S.  E.  ItdtfUged  to  their  province  of 
!•»»•»».     Vsirioiig  ilavic  tribes,  tojretber  with 
^.lil.i'-li's  Biiliririttis.  ami  (ierman*.  were  the 
^yw{  «i.-oupnnts  at  the  time  of  tho   Magyar 
j»!V!i*i,,n.     The  Macrnrs,  a  warlike  ]>eople  of 
t:.?  Turanian  race,  'lad  made  various  migra- 


tions, and  long  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  and  afterward  in  the  re- 
gion between  the  Don  and  the  Dniester,  before 
they  approached  and  crossed  the  Carpathians 
(about  887)  under  the  lead  of  Almos,  one  of 
their  seven  chiefs  (rer^r),  and  elected  head 
{/ejedeUm)  or  duke.  They  were  divided  into 
seven  tribes  and  108  families,  had  a  compa<-t, 
cfmsecrated  by  oaths,  which  guaranteed  justice 
and  equality  among  themselves,  and  a  religion 
which  in  various  features  resembled  the  Aryan 
element  worship  of  the  Medo-Persians,  but  also 
included  the  notion  of  a  supreme  being  (7«^^). 
Arptui,  the  son  of  Almos,  conquered  tlie  Avhole 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  organized  the 
govdhiment,  and  also  made  various  expeditions 
beyond  the  limits  of  these  countries,  among 
others  against  Svat^>pluk  of  Moravia,  being  in- 
vited by  Arnulf  of  Germany.  These  expedi- 
tions were  further  extended  under  his  sou  Zol- 
tan  (907-940)  and  grandson  Taksony  (940-972), 
spreading  terror  and  devastation  as  far  as  the 
North  sea,  the  south  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
the  Euzine.  But  various  bloo<ly  defeats,  es- 
T>ecially  near  Merseburg  (933)  by  the  emperor 
Henry  I.,  on  the  Lech  (955)  by  Otho  I.,  ond  in 
Greece  (970)*  finally  broke  the  desire  of  the 
Hungarians  for  bfK)ty  and  adventurous  ex- 
ploits, and  turned  the  attention  of  their  princes 
to  the  consolidation  of  their  power  within  the 
natural  limits  of  the  country.  Gejza  (972-997), 
the  s<m  of  Taksony,  who  married  a  Christian 
princess,  promoted  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  almost  com[)leted  under  his 
son  Stephen  I.  (997-1088).  whose  religions  zeal 
gained  liim  a  crown  and  the  title  of  apostolic 
king  from  Pope  Sylvester  II.  (loOO),  and  after- 
wartl  the  appellation  of  saint.  Assisted  by 
Roman  ])ricsts  and  (Jennan  knights,  he  ])ro- 
claimed  the  freedom  of  Christian  slaves,  intro- 
duced Latin  schools,  established  bishoprics, 
built  clnirches,  chapels,  and  convents,  elevated 
tho  bishops  to  tlie  foremost  rank  in  the  state, 
com]>elled  the  people  to  pay  tithes  to  tlje  new 
clergy,  and  subdued  the  rebellious  adherents 
of  the  national  religion.  The  j)olitical  and  ad- 
ministrative institutions  of  the  state  were  also 
organized.  The  «>riginal  eipiality  of  the  con- 
querors was  limited  by  imitations  of  the  west- 
ern feudal  aristo<Ta('y.  The  higher  clergy,  the 
hi;:her  nobility,  consisting  of  di>tinguishe<l  na- 
tional families  and  of  foreign  lonls,  and  the 
common  nobility,  embracing  the  bulk  of  the 
national  warriors,  were  the  ruling  classis;  the 
two  former,  together  with  the  dignitaries  of 
the  state,  tho  palatine  (inhlor),  the  court  judge 
(afterward  land  judge),  «tc.,  fornuil  the  senate, 
or  the  higher  division  of  the  legi««lative  body. 
Against  this  new  and  foroi^rn  onler  (►f  things 
tho  national  party  m<»ro  than  once  vitileiitly 
rose,  both  under  Stephen  and  his  sucees>ors, 
Peter  (ln;i8-M»»),  against  wh<»ni  .\ba  Samuel 
was  cleeted  king,  and  who  twiee  l»>^t  his 
throne.  Andrew  I.  ( UMf.-'Ol ),  who  perished 
at>fr  being  defeated  by  his  !>rother  Bel:i,  and 
Bela  L  (^lur»l-'0:M,  under  whom  tho  resistance 
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of  tho  defenders  of  the  ancient  religion  was 
finally  broken.  The  civil  strifes  were  not  only 
kept  up  by  the  undefined  succession  to  the 
throne  by  the  house  of  Arpad,  but  also  foment- 
ed by  the  intervention  of  the  popes  and  the 
emperors.  The  emperor  Henry  III.  in  the 
reign  of  Andrew  repeatedly  invaded  the  coun- 
try. Tlie  son  of  the  latter,  Solomon  (1063- 
'74),  lost  his  throne  chiefiy  in  consequence  of 
his  ill  treatment  of  his  gallant  cousins  and  suc- 
cessors Gejza  (1074-77)  and  I^adislas  (1077- 
'95),  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  and  some 
splendid  victories  over  invaders ;  and  he  vainly 
applied  for  aid  both  to  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
and  his  antagonist  Pope  Gregory  VIL,  who 
each  claimed  the  rights  of  suzerainty  t>ver 
Hungary.  Solomon  died  in  exile.  Ladislas  was 
equally  bravo  and  pious.  He  is  a  saint  in  the 
Koman  calendar,  and  his  victories  over  the 
Cumans,  who  invaded  Transylvania  and  the 
neighboring  districts,  and  the  conquest  of 
Croatia  and  Halicz  (eastern  Galicia),  made 
him  one  of  tho  favorito  princes  of  his  nation. 
His  nephew  Coloman  (1095-1114),  sumamed 
the  Scholar,  was  an  enlightened  and  able  ru- 
ler. He  introduced  various  reforms,  refused 
to  accept  the  lead  of  tho  first  crua<ule,  closely 
watched  tho  hosts  which  [>assed  through  his 
country,  and  routed  or  repulsed  the  more  dis- 
orderly, thougli  he  received  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon as  a  friend.  He  annexed  Dalmatia,  but 
stained  tho  close  of  his  reign  by  cruelty  to- 
ward his  brother  Almos,  who  conspired  against 
him.  His  son,  the  protiigato  Stephen  II.  (1114 
-'31),  waged  war  against  almost  all  his  neigh- 
bors. Bela  II.,  the  Blind  (1131-^41),  the  son 
of  Almos,  and  like  his  father  the  victim  of 
Coloman,  took  bloody  revenge  on  his  former 
enemies  on  tho  occasion  of  the  diet  at  Arad. 
Under  his  son  Gejza  II.  (1141-01)  numer- 
ous Saxon  colonies  were  settled  in  Zips  and 
Transylvania,  while  their  countrymen  who 
joined  tho  second  crusade  desolated  the  re- 
gions through  which  they  passed.  Tho  dis- 
puted rights  to  Galicia  and  Dalmatia,  and  the 
often  changing  relations  with  tho  Byzantino 
empire,  were  now  sources  of  frequent  wars  in 
the  north  and  south.  Stephen  III.  (1101-78), 
Gejza\s  youtlitul  son,  who  overcame  the  in- 
trigues of  Manuel  Comnenns  and  tho  opposi- 
tion of  two  rivals,  Ladislas  II.  and  Stephen 
IV.,  but  succumbed  to  poison,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Bela  III.  (1173-96),  who,  hav- 
ing been  educated  at  the  Greek  court,  and 
supported  by  it,  introduced  various  imitations 
of  its  a<Iministrativo  organization,  and  was 
successful  in  Galicia,  as  well  as  in  Dalmatia 
ai?ainst  the  republic  of  Venice,  llisconnertion 
with  tho  West  in  conse<iuence  of  his  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  France  induced  numerous 
noble  voutliH  to  visit  the  chief  cities  and  schools 

•  

of  France,  England,  and  Italy.  His  scm  Emeric 
(lliM>-I20."))  was  tormented  by  the  revolts  of 
his  brother  Andrew,  and  in  vain  had  his  son 
ladislas  in.  cnnvned  before  his  death.  An- 
drew  II.  (1205-35)  was  successively  under 


the  influence  of  his  nnscmpnloiiB  wife,  who 
finally  was  assassinated;   of  the  pope,   who 
compelled  him  to  undertake  a  crnsode;  of  his 
financiers,   Christian,   Saracen,    and    Jewish, 
who  monopolized  the  revenues  of  the  impov- 
erished kingdom ;  of  the  nobility,  who  in  1222 
extorted  from  him  the  *^  Golden  Bull,*'  a  Hun- 
garian Magna  Charta  of  freedom  and  privi- 
leges, including  the  right  of  armed  resistance 
to  tyranny ;  and  finally  of  a  combined  violent 
opposition,  to  which  belonged  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Bela  (IV.).    The  long  reign  of  the  latter 
(1235-70)  commenced  with  salutary  reforms, 
but  was  afterward  disturbed  by  the  immigrm- 
tion  of  the  Cumans  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Tartars,  who  annihilated  the  Hungarian  army 
on  the  S^j6  (1241),  and  marked  their  way  from 
the  Carpathians  to  the  Adriatic  by  sword  and 
fire,  famine  and  pestilence.    B^la  did  his  best 
to  restore  order  and  repeople  the  country  bj 
new  immigrants,  bestowed  varioos  right!  oa 
the  cities,  and  promoted  the  culture  of  the 
vine;  but  his  wars  with  Austria,  Styria,  ^., 
and  the  revolts  of  his  son  Ste[)hen,  destroyed 
order,  and  promoted  only  tho  usurpations  of 
the  high  nobility.    Stephen  V.  (1270-72)  waa 
successful  against  Ottokar  of  Bohemia.    Hit 
son  Ladislas  IV.  (1272-^90),  who  succeeded  at 
the  ago  of  10,  caused  violent  commotions  and 
endless  misery  by  his  Cumanian  amours  and 
])redilections,  and  was  murdered  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  one  of  his  mistresses.    A  nephew  of 
B61a  IV.,  Andrew  III.  (1290-1301),  was  tbi 
last  of  the  Arpads,  and  after  a  disturbed  reiga, 
which  various  diets  held  on  the  plain  of  Rakes 
near  Pesth  could  not  consolidate,  died  proW- 
bly  by  poison.    The  throne  was  now  oi»en  for 
competition,   and   the  royal    dignity  becime 
purely  elective.     Charles  Robert  of  Aqjr4i,  a 
nephew  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and   by  bis 
mother  a  descendant  of  the  extinct  dyissty, 
being  supported  by  the  see  of  Rome,  wjs  the 
first  elected ;  while  another  party,  the  leader 
of  which  was  tho  powerful  count  liiatthias 
Csak,  successively  elected  Wenceslas,  soo  of 
the  king  of  Bohemia  (1301-'5),  and  Otho  of 
Bavaria  (1305-'8),   both  of  whom  were  by 
a  similar    title  descendants  of  tli€  Arp&ds. 
Charles  Robert's  reign  (1809-'42)  was  marked 
by  great  successes  at  home  and  abroad.    The 
regal  power  was  extended  and  consolidated, 
chiefly  by  a  new  military  and  finaicial  oiigani- 
zntion ;  western  refinement  and  inxnry  made 
the  Hungarian  lords  more  docile  and  the  sue- 
cession  to  the  thrones  of  Polatd  and  Napka 
was  secured  to  the  two  sons  of  :he  king,  Loois 
and  Andrew.     Visegnid,  how4ver,  whicb  re* 
placed  Stuhl-Weissenburg  as  the  royal  re«i- 
dence,  witnessed  many  a  [>rin(ely  crime.   Bodm 
became  a  still  more  splendid  residence  under 
Loui^s   sumamed  tho  Great  (lS45^'aSX  who 
further  developed  the  regal  ^wer,  bnt  with  it 
the  oppressive  feudal  institmions ;  and«  except- 
ing his  repeated  expeditiomto  Itidy  to  revenfie 
the  assassination  of  his  brither  Andrew  by  hit 
own  wife,  Joanna,  he  wa?  successful  in  all  hit 
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iin<1ertakinffa»  conqneriog  among  other  terri- 
torii-fl  Moldavia  and  Bulgaria.  lie  also  suc- 
cetdod  his  ancle  Casimir  the  Great,  the  last  of 


perished  with  him.  The  indolent  Uladsilsa 
(II.)  of  Bohemia  (1490-1516)  was  as  poor  as  he 
was  contemptible,  and  let  his  lords  do  as  tliej 


th*T  I^astA,  as  king  of  Poland.     He  was  chival-    chose.    Of  these  John  Z4po]7a,  waywode  of 


r^tis.  luxarious,  and  bigoted ;  he  promoted  com- 
merce, but  burdened  the  peasant^  persecuted 
the  Cnman  pagans,  and  expelled  the  Jews, 
wh«im,  however,  his  son-in-law  Sigismund  of 
Lnxemburg  brought  back  into  the  country. 
This  prince  having  liberated  his  wife  Mary,  who 


Transylvania,  suppressed  with  dreadful  blood- 
shed a  great  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  un- 
der D6zsa  (1514).  Under  the  young  and  weak 
son  of  Uladislas,  Louis  II.  (1510-'20),  the 
country  gradually  ripened  for  a  catastrophe. 
While  the  nobles  disputed,  Belgrade  fell,  and 


bad  got  rid  of  a  rival,  the  Neapolitan  Charles  |  finally  the  battle  of  Mohacs  was  rashly  fought 
the  Little,  l>y  assassination,  but  subsequently  '.  against  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent.    Tlie 


!••<  her  throne  and  freedom,  reigned  together 

with  her  (18b7-*'J5),  and  after  her  death  alone 

M:i*j.V1437),  being  also  elected  German  em- 

p«rri>r.  and   succe^ing  to  the  throne  of  his 

h'lUMT  in  Bohemia.     His  long  reign  was  full  of 

civil  strife,  including  the  Hussite  war  in  Bo- 

bioiia,  a  revolt  in  Hungary,  which  for  a  short 

tioje  deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  and  a  rising 

of  the  peasants  in  Transylvania,  and  of  wars 

iniDst  Venice  and  the  Turks,  who  under  Ba- 

jazvt  routed  him  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis ; 

l-nt  it  was  also  marked  by  some  salutary  ro- 

f'4ius  in  favor  of  the  lower  classes.    Sigismund 


Hungarian  army  was  destroyed,  Louis  perislied 
on  his  flight,  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria,  hastened  to  carry  the  crown 
to  her  brother.  This  prince  inaugurated  the 
still  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Ilapsburgs,  being 
acknowledged  as  king  (1527-^64)  by  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  western  counties,  while  the  national 
party  elected  John  Zupolya,  who  prevailed  in 
Transylvania  and  the  adjoining  ]>artR.  The 
latter  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Soly- 
man,  who  took  Buda  and  even  besieged  Vienna 
(1529).  Long  campaigns  and  negotiations  and 
short-lived  treaties  now  followed  each  other, 


vsn  succee<led  by  his  son-in-law  the  emperor  ;  the  final  result  of  which  was  that  Hungary 
Al't^rt  (U.)  of  Hapsburg  (1437-'9).  He  died  .  was  for  about  150  years  divided  into  three  parts 
after  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  Sultan  |  with  often  changing  limits,  under  the  liaps- 
Amnrath,  leaving  his  thrones  to  his  wife  Eliza-  I  burgs  as  kings,  the  pashas  of  the  sultans,  and 
bctli,  who  offered  her  hand  to  Lmlislas  III.  ;  the  princes  of  Transylvania.  The  greater  part 
of  Poland,  a  grandson  of  Louis  the  Great.  The  of  Hungary  proper,  however,  including  the 
T^unff  Polish  king  after  some  struggle  became  i  whole  nortliwest,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  royul 
t!^  king  of  Hungary  under  the  name  of  Ula-  or  hnperial  armies,  the  monarchs  holding  also 
f»lM  I.  (Hung.  Ild*zl6)^  but,  after  several  vie-  the  crown  of  Gennany  after  the  abdication  of 
t^TiHof  his  great  general  John  Hunyady  over  :  Charles  Y.,  and  finding  many  a  hero  among 
theTnrkf«,  fell  at  Varna  (1444),  having  broken  |  their  Hungarian  subjects.  Maximilian  (1564- 
bwoatli  <»f  peace  to  the  infidels.  I^dislas  (V.),  !  '76)  was  saved  by  the  self-sacrificing  heroism 
thn  iHysthnmons  child  of  Albert,  whom  his  :  of  Zrinyi,  who  fell  with  his  little  fortress  Szi- 
I^'-Ut  Klizalieth,  shortly  bifore  her  death,  I  pet  and  the  last  of  his  men  only  after  the  dciith 
yA  i-arritMl  together  with  the  crown  to  her  ,  of  the  bi'sieger  Snlyinnn  and  the  dostructi<»n 
'r-tfifr-in-iftw  the  emperor  Fredi-rl<'k  III.,  was  of  a  part  of  his  army  (1566).  All  tlii'se  scr- 
D-n  fti  knowlodgcd  as  king  (1445),  Hunyady  be-  '  vices  of  the  magnates,  as  well  as  of  the  nation, 
J3^  jipfH.intfd  governor  or  regent.  Frederick  were  ill  repaid  by  the  Austrian  dynasty.  The 
PI  Il.iii*!iurL'.  however,  had  to  be  compelled  to  diets  of  Hungary,  which  for  centuries  remained 
>*■ 'HM he  prince  ;  powerful  lords  caused  end- ,  the  blood-covered  bulwark  of  Christendom, 
■e**  ii-nirhances,  and  the  Turks  menaced  Hun-  more  than  once  had  to  complain  thot  tin.*  iinpe- 
Ciry.  while  i>re])aring  to  strike  the  hist  blow  rial  soldiery  did  more  to  devastate  the  country 
«  t:.c  Hyznntine  empire.  Hunyady  himself  and  famish  the  people  than  the  intidel  con- 
M- 'kfeated.  but  made  good  his  escape,  and  querors.  Rudolph  1.(1576-1608)  commenced 
<iini  victorious,  having  repulsed  Mohammed  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  These, 
II .  rlif  oon  pieror  of  Constantinople,  from  the  however,  not  only  had  a  free  home  in  Transyl- 
*i  *  »f  Belgrade  (1456).  Of  his  two  sons,  '  vania  under  the  enlightened  Stephen  Hathori, 
Iji-i.«  vl-ft^  executed  by  command  of  the  un-  afterward  king  of  Poland  (who  had  succeeded 
r^tr:"!:l  kiFiir.  hut  Matthias,  surnamed  Corvi-  the  younger  Zapolya),  but  also  a  ]>r()tector  of 
an<.  asivntKi]  the  throne  after  the  death  of  the  their  rights  in  Hungary  in  Bocskay,  the  Tran- 
lartrri  1457)  and  a  protracted  election  struggle,  sylvanian  successor  of  Sigismun<l  Batlu»ri,  who 
T:.r  aiilr^t  monarch  of  Hungary  (1458-*00),  he  suchlenly  raised  the  banner  of  freedom,  sweep- 
kM'ihI  the  reWlious  lords,  and  in  numerous  ing  all  over  the  north,  crushing  the  generals  tkf 
'•in^ipaini'*  van'piished  the  emperor,  P(Mliel»rad  Kudolph.  and  finally  compellin:;  the  latter  to 
'f  lS«>!ii*n>ia.  and  the  armies  of  Mohammed  II.  the  humiliating  peace  of  Vienna  (16n6).  The 
U»-  re-i«ire«l  order,  law,  and  prosperity,  pro-  old  emperor  finally  resitrned  his  Ilniigarian 
&'?•:» i  s*'ifnee  and  art  more  than  any  other  crown  to  his  bn»ther  Matthias  (II.).  whoso  UA- 
prn«>?  «»f  hi'*  a:rc,  and  administered  his  king-  erant  reign,  however,  was  too  short  for  the 
^•■r;i  with  an  impartiality  the  irlory  of  which  parification  of  the  country  (16nK-'l'.M.  His 
•".-viv..,!  };im  in  the  ]>opular  adage,  *' King  Mat-  successor  Fenlinaml  II.  (l«511»-*:>7),  who  com- 
l^ii-  i?  dead,  justice  gone."     But  his  works    menced  his  reign  amid  the  first  tlames  of  the 
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thirty  years*  war,  was  prevented  from  tearing  I  scheme,  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  was  to 
the  Hungarian  charter  of  liberty,  as  he  did  tlie  :  secure  the  succession  of  the  female  lino  to  all 
Bohemian,  by  the  victories  of  the  Transylva-  ',  his  possessions,  was  agreed  to  by  the  diet  of 
nian  prince  Bethlen  Gubor  (Gabriel  Betlilen),  \  1722,  which  also  enacted  various  other  im|>or'- 
the  successor  of  tlie  profligate  tyrant  Gabriel  tant  laws.  The  peace  of  Passarovitz  (1718), 
Buthori,  who  extorted  from  him  the  treaty  of  the  result  of  Kugene^s  new  victories,  enlarged 
Nikolsbnrg  (1C22),  which  again  sanctioned  the  ;  the  kingdom  with  the  Banat,  the  last  pn»v- 
rights  of  the  Protestants.  A  similar  treaty  iiice  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary ;  but  alter  an- 
wusconcludedat  Li nz  by  Ferdinand  III.  (1037-  |  other  war  Belgrade  was  ceded  to  the  Turks 
\57)  with  (ieorgo  I.  Rukoczy  of  Transylvania  I  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  that  city  in  1739. 
(1045).  I^opold  I.  (1657-1705),  whose  long  Charles's  mild  reign  disposed  the  nation  to  de- 
reign  in  Hungary  was  but  a  series  of  wars,  in-  ,  fend  the  disputed  rights  of  bis  daughter  Maria 
surrectiims,  and  executions,  found  a  less  able  Theresa  (1740- (H)),  who  appeared  in  person  be- 
opponent  in  the  ambitious  George  II.  Rakoczy  fore  the  diet  of  Presburg,  and  was  greeted  with 
of  Transylvania,  and  excellent  generals  against  lively  acclamations  by  the  chivalric  nobles, 
tlie  Turks  in  Montecucnli,  who  gained  the  bat-  i  Their  3f or iamur  pro  rege  noitro  Maria  Tktrem 


tie  of  St.  (iothard  (1004),  and  Nicholas  Zrinyi 
(the  poet),  but  made  an  ignominious  peace  with 
the  sultjin,  and  sent  against  the  insurgents  of 
the  northern  counties  the  bloodthirsty  Caratta, 


was  no  vain  promise,  for  Hungarian  blood  was 
shed  profusely  in  her  wars  against  Frederick  the 
Great  and  other  enemies.  She  rewarded  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  by  mildness,  and  various 


Strasoldo,  and  others.  The  ])eo|)le  rose  again  ameliorations  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
''for  G(mI  and  freedom"  under  Tokolyi  (1078),  ;  (the  Urbarium)  are  among  the  merits  of  her 
who,  being  allietl  with  Apafi  of  Transylvania,  '  reign;  but  she  too  was  far  from  strictly  observ- 


the  Porte,  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  wos  near 
uniting  tlie  whole  of  Hungary  under  his  ban- 
ner, when  the  reverses  of  the  Turks  before 
Vienna  (1083),  and  the  subsequent  victories  of 
the  impiTialists,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  insurrec- 
tion.    Caratfn  made  the  scatl'old  permanent  in 


ing  tlie  constitution,  which  her  son  Joseph  IL 
(178O-'90),  in  his  immoderate  zeal  for  reforms 
and  centralization,  was  eager  to  destroy.  To 
avoid  binding  hunself  by  the  constitutional 
oath,  he  refused  to  be  crowned  in  Hungary, 
autocratically  dictated  his  ]il>eral  reforms,  and 


Eperies;  the  diet  of  Presburg  had  to  consent  ,  im])osed  upon  the  country  foreign  otiieiala,  a 
to  the  demands  of  tlie  emperor  in  making  the  i  foreign  language,  the  (lerman,  and  foreign 
throne  here<Htary  in  the  house  of  Austria  and  ofiicial  costumes.  But  his  violent  though  w«Il 
abrogating  the  clause  of  the  golden  bull  which  meant  measures  were  opposed  everywhere, 
guaranteed  the  right  of  resistance  to  oppres-  |  and  the  rising  in  his  Belgic  provinces,  the  un- 
sion  (1087);  Prince  Eugene  completed  the  vie-  i  favorable  issue  of  his  war  against  Turkey,  and 
tories  over  the  Turks,  and  conquered  the  peace    finally  the  threatening  events  in  France,  com- 


of  Carlovitz  (1090) ;  Transylvania  was  occu- 
pied, and  Tokolyi,  who  tried  in  vain  to  recov- 
er it,  died  in  exile  in  Asia  Minor.     Hungary 


pelled  the  philanthro]>ic  desi>ot  to  revoke  hit 
decrees  shortly  before  his  death.  His  mild 
and  dissolute  brother  Leopold  II.  (179(>-'ft2), 


was  now  a  province  of  Austria,  and  treate<l  as  ,  afraid  of  the  growing  storm  in  the  West,  has- 
such,  when  the  noble-hearted  Francis  Utikoczy,  j  tened  to  appease  the  Hungarian  nation,  which 
who  had  long  lived  in  exile,  suddenly  appeared  had  been  aroused  by  ignominious  treatment 
on  tlio  N.,E.  borders  (1703)  and  renewe<l  the  and  the  spectacle  of  its  i>erishing  neighbor 
struggle  for  religious  and  civil  liberty.  Prot-  ;  Poland  to  a  general  desire  of  national  regen- 
estants  and  Catholics  Hocked  to  his  banners,  j  eration.  The  diet  of  1791  again  sanctioned 
which  were  triumphantly  carried  into  the  very  i  the  most  essential  constitutional  rights  of  the 
vicinity  of  Vienna,  when  the  emi>eror  died.  His  kingdom  in  general,  and  of  the  Protestants  in 
son  Jdseph  I.(17<)5-*11)  was  inclined  to  peace,  ,  ])articular,  and  for  a  series  of  years  Francii, 
and  Rakoczy  was  not  opposed  to  it,  though  as-  ■  the  son  and  successor  of  Leopold  (1792-1885), 
sisted  by  Louis  XIV.  and  the  perplexities  of  the  I  was  satisfied  during  his  wars  with  France 
new  em])eror  in  the  war  of  Spanish  successi<m.  with  the  continual  subsidies  of  llungary  in 
I>iets  and  negotiations  followed  each  other,  but  money  and  men.  The  rare  manifestations  of 
without  success,  while  the  victories  of  Eugene  democratic  convictions  he  stifled  in  the  dun- 
and  Marlborough  and  violent  dissensions  in  the  >  geons  of  his  fortresses,  or,  as  in  the  caM  of  the 
camp  of  the  insurgents  enable<l  the  emperor  to  priest  Martinovics  (1795),  in  the  blood  of  tha 
restore  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  Hungary,  ofiendcrs.  The  magnates  were  flattered  and 
In  the  absence  of  Kakoczy,  who  bad  gone  to  remaine<l  faithful.  Thus  Naftoleon  in  vain 
Poland  to  procure  the  alliance  of  Peter  the  called  ufion  the  Hungarians  to  rise  for  national 
(ireat,  a  peace  was  finally  concluded  at  Szat-  independence  (1809).  Scarcely,  however,  was 
m:'ir  (1711)  with  the  representatives  of  the  em-  Napoleon  fallen,  when  Francises  minister  Met- 
peror,  toleration  and  a  strict  obsiTvance  of  the  ternich  bi'gan  to  nndennine  the  constitatiim  of 
constitution  being  proniisiMl.  Joseph's  succes-  ,  Ilunirtiry,  the  (mly  check  on  the  unlimited  sway 
s«»r  Charles  (VI.  os  emperor,  III.  as  king,  of  the  Austrian  rulers.  Every  meanis  secret 
1711-'4<>)  ratified  the  treaty,  while  Kakoczy  or  open,  was  resorted  to,  but  in  vain.  Tha 
absolve<l  his  followers  from  their  oath  of  al-  progress  of  enlightenment,  the  warning  oxara- 
legiance  to  him.     The  new  emperor's  favorite    pie  of  Poland,  and  the  spirit  of  nationality. 
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kintlled  liv  the  activity  of  Francis  Kazinczy 
an-l   others*,   had   prepared   the   nation   for   a 
rtru;r^e  for  constitutionalism  and  liberal  re- 
forms, which  Mettemich,  both  under  Francis 
and  his  imbecile  son  Ferdinand  V.  (I.  as  eiiipo- 
rr^r  iif  Austria,  18:i.>-*48),  was  unable  eftectively 
t<>  rt'si-t.     The  Hunpirian  constitution  had  du- 
rinir  the  last  few  centuries  undergone  numerous 
motiiti  rat  ions,  without  having  at  any  period  of 
its  vxistence  lost  its  vitality.     As  it  was  now, 
it  was  at  the  same  time  a  charter  of  freedom^ 
vhich  shielded  the  people  at  large,  and  espe- 
cialW  the  non-Catholics,  against  bureaucratic 
-iwjiy.  and  secured  to  the  nobility  the  greatest 
(itr^Tire  of  personal  liberty  and  immunity  en- 
j«>ye<i  by  :my  class  in  Europe,  and  on  the  other 
LiDil  an  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands 
01'  tiie  nobility  against  all  plelK'ian  inhabitants 
(•i  t!n'  cuuntry,  especially  the  peasantry,  which 
va*  fie^rraded   by  numerous   feudal   burdens. 
Till-  nobles  were  free  from  every  tax  and  ])er- 
!<»nal  service,  except  in  case  of  a  hostile  attack 
•^n  the  country  itself,  when  tiiey  were  obliged 
t'l  ri*e  in  a  body  at  their  own  expense ;  tliey 
tnirivii]  all  the  privileges  of  the  right  oi  haheuB 
^'•rj,uM,  l^fverne<l  the  counties  by  their  regular 
MciiiMies  ("congregations'"),  elected   niagis- 
tMle*.  nnd  exercised  the  right  of  legislation  by 
thrir  ileputies  to  the  lower  house  of  the  diet. 
lhcLi;rlier  nobility,  or  magnati'S,  together  with 
t!iv  chief  dignitaries  of  the  crown   and  the 
'^|^r^h,  formiHl  the  ujiper  house  of  the  diet  un- 
drf  the  pre«i4lency  of  the  palatine.    The  repre- 
^;:tatii)n  of  the  free  roval  towns  was  almost 
fioinin.il.      The  diet  was  now  regularly  con- 
^"M  liv  tlie  monarch  at  Presburg,  at  intervals 
E-t  vxcei-ding  three  years.     Its  duration  was 
n3';iiiiti-<l.     The  rliief  royal  orpins  of  general 
..■::i;i:ji'.Tr:itiMii  were  the  Hungarian  aulic  chan- 
•rv  ::t  Virniin,  and  the  royal  council  at  Buda, 
^:.  .-»•  iIiM-iMons,  however,  very  often  met  with 
••■•■■-'.ti.n  «»r  delav  in  the  countv  assemblies. 

'I      ■  ■  *  * 

i;  -  TM  iu^rtitp  of  the  latter  was  the  principal 
''.'■•:k  «.n  all  despotic  or  unconstitutional  at- 
••'::■'•- 1. 1  the  Viruna  ministrv,  while  their  r»ul>- 
'•:*T:iij'l  italon>]v  guarded  freedom  of  del>ate 
T-'Tr  t};,'  rhief  elements  of  pro:rress  and  politi- 
co-'li.'ljteument.    (iraduallv  to  abolish  tlieiiii- 
nir;r::ry  .>f  theuobles  and  the  feudal  burdens  of 
•fi-  r-ii-iiintry,  to  endi>w  the  great  bulk  <»f  the 
T—  :!^  witli  political  riu'hts  and  at  the  same 
tirji- t..:iirTify  the  oKl  bulwarks  of  the  consti- 
•■Jt   n.  Tj.iw  became  the  ta<k  of  the  patriots; 
3'.-:  !j..-  LTeat  m<»vement  otfere<l  the  rare  spec- 
■t  .'•  "!  an  aristocraey  ctmtending  for  the  al»o- 
1  •■' rj  ff  privileges  and  the  cijuality  of  the  peo- 
;  ••■    P:ml  Na:rv  and  Count  Stephen  Szechenvi 
»  -rt'  Tijv  rliampions  of  nationality  at  the  diet  of 
^*'-*.  whhh  inaugurated  a  long  ]>eriod  of  niod- 
rr:r,-  },:\t  gradual  reforms,  the  m«»8t  important 
"f  wi.il  h  were  carried  through  at  the  diets  of 
u.li^--.;.  is:jii_'4o.  and  1848-4.     The  rights  of 
T.''?  ri«»n-noble  citizens,  peasantry,  and  Jews, 
t'.-  ^..'lalitv  of  the  Christian  confessions,  the 
•ffr  i!  ii«M»  of  the  Hungarian  language,  and  the 
:rc«.-:uni  of  ppeech  were  extended,  tlie  migority 


of  the  educated  lower  nobility  and  a  minority 
of  the  higher  ardently  contending  against  old 
abuses  and  aristocratic  immunities,  against 
bureaucratic  despotism  and  religious  intoler- 
ance. Among  the  leaders  of  the  '^liln'ral  o])- 
position  '*  under  Ferdinand  were  the  members 
of  the  upper  house  Count  Louis  Battliyanyi 
and  HarouEotvos;  the  deputies  I  )eak,  Heothy, 
Klauzal,  Raday,  Balogh,  and  Kubinyi ;  the 
Transylvanian  agitator  Baron  Wesselenyi,  and 
the  publicist  Kossuth.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna 
chose  the  last  tive  as  its  victims,  ])rosecuting 
them  for  treason,  and  imprisoning  Wessel^nyi 
and  Kossuth  for  years.  The  ohl  palatine  Jo- 
seph, the  uncle  of  the  emi)eror,  and  the  con- 
servatives under  the  lead  of  Szechenyi  and  oth- 
ers, in  vain  strove  to  check  the  agitation.  It 
reached  its  culminating  point  when  Kossuth, 
after  a  lively  struggle,  was  elected  as  represen- 
tative of  Testh  to  the  diet  of  1847.  A  conflict 
with  the  government  seemed  imminent,  when 
the  general  shock  which  followed  the  French 
revolution  of  February  overthrew  tlie  rule  of 
Metternich  (March  18,  1848).  Kossuth  was 
greeted  as  liberator  by  the  peoi)le  of  Vienna, 
and  together  with  h.  Battliyanyi  intrusted  with 
the  formation  of  an  independent  Hungarian 
ministry  by  Ferdinand.  JVsth  had  its  revolu- 
tionary jcn/r//«<^  on  March  15.  Batthyiinyi  was 
president  of  the  new  ministry,  KosMith  minis- 
ter of  finance.  Having  enacted  the  abolition 
(►f  feudality,  a  new  electitui  law,  and  various 
other  radical  changes  in  the  constitution,  the 
last  diet  of  Presburg  dissolved,  the  new  na- 
tional assembly  being  appointed  to  meet  in 
July  at  Pesth.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  com- 
menced its  intrigues  against  the  new  order  of 
things  on  the  very  day  when  it  sanctioned  it. 
Jellachich  and  others  were  sent  openly  or  se- 
cretly to  organize  insurrections  among  the  south- 
ern Slavic  tril)es  and  the  Waliachs  and  Sjixons 
in  Transylvania,  the  diet  of  which  jiroeiainRd 
its  reunion  with  Hungary.  Every  new  mea- 
sure met  with  oi>p(»sition  or  drlay  tlin»ugh  the 
Vienna  g<»verunicnt  or  its  tools.  Ni.'g(»tiations 
ha<l  no  result.  The  whole  s<»uth  of  the  couu- 
trv  was  soon  in  a  lianie.  Croatia  nn<l  Slavo- 
nia  pnxlaimed  their  indepen«lcnce  of  Hungary, 
and  Ban  Jellachich  oc<-upie<I  the  Littorale.  and 
threatened  to  cross  the  Orave.  A^'ainst  all 
these  contingi-ncies  the  only  resour«'e  of  the 
government  was  its  own  zeal  and  the  enthusi- 
aMu  of  the  pe«»ple.  Volunteer  troops  (h<inve<ls, 
<lefenders  «if  the  land)  were  raisetl  in  the  coun- 
ties, contri]»utions  toward  a  national  treasurv 
were  collectc<l,  and  the  militia  was  organ- 
ized. The  <liet  assembled  in  Julv  and  voted 
extensive  levies  and  ample  means  for  defence, 
but  Ferdinand  ret  used  to  sanctit>n  itN  re?olu- 
tions.  The  Austrian  troops  which  were  still 
sent  against  the  insur;rents  were  Ud  by  trai- 
tors. A  serious  attempt  under  Meszaros  against 
the  Kast'ians  in  Bi'ks  (August)  tailed  ;  the 
new  troops  were  slowly  gathering.  Jella<'hich 
tinally  crossed  the  Drave,  and  the  Vienna  trov- 
ernment,  having  reconquered  Lombardy,  threw 
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off  its  mask  and  sent  Connt  Lamberg  to  dis- 
perse tlio  diet  by  force.  The  ButthyuDvi  min- 
istry nuw  resigned,  und  a  committee  of  de- 
fence WAS  fonned  under  tUo  presidency  of  Kos- 
Butli.  The  revohition  begun.  The  old  troops 
were  transformed  and  blended  with  the  new. 
Kossutirs  eloqnenee  brought  the  people  of  the 
central  plain  under  arms.  Single  detachments 
of  ilungurian  troops  returned  with  or  without 
their  officers  from  abroad.  The  fortress  Co- 
mom  was  secured.  The  archduke  Stephen, 
the  new  palatine,  Hed  from  the  country.  Lam- 
berg  was  ma<isacred  on  the  bridge  of  Pesth  by 
a  mub.  Jellachich  was  defeated  at  Pakozd 
near  Buda  (Sept.  29)  and  fled  toward  Vienna, 
which  rose  in  revolution  (Oct.  6).  The  prin- 
cipal fortresses  hoisted  the  national  flag.  On 
the  other  hand,  Temcsvar  and  Arad  hoisted 
that  of  Austria.  The  war  of  races  raged  wifli 
terrible  fury  and  varying  success.  Transylvania 
was  entirely  lost.  The  pursuit  of  Jellachich 
was  executed  with  hesitation  by  M6;;a,  a  late 
Austrian  general,  the  frontier  river  Leitha  was 
crossed  too  late,  and  the  hastily  collected  vol- 
unteers fled  after  a  short  flght  at  Schwechat 
(Oct.  80)  against  Windischgrutz  and  Jellachich, 
who  thus  became  masters  of  Vienna.  Katona, 
sent  to  reconcpier  Transylvania,  was  routed  at 
Dees.  Count  Schlick  entered  I lungary  from  the 
north,  and  occupied  Kaschau  (Dec.  11).  The 
Ruscian  I)an\janics  alone  led  the  honv^ds  to 
victory  on  tlie  S.  E.  frontier,  while  Perczel  suc- 
cessfully defon<led  the  line  of  the  Drave  on  the 
S.  W.  Tnable  to  defend  the  W.  frontier  against 
Windischgratz,  Gorgey,  the  new  commander  of 
the  army  of  the  upper  Danube,  retreated  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  evacuating  Presburg, 
Raab,  and,  after  the  rout  of  the  e(|ually  retreating 
Perczel  at  Moor  (Dec.  29)  and  an  engagement 
at  Teteny,  the  capital  Buda-Pesth  itself  (Jan. 
5,  1849).  The  day  before,  Soyick  dispersed 
the  undisciplined  army  of  the  north  under  Me- 
szaros,  the  minister  of  war.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment and  diet,  which  transferred  their  seat  to 
Debreczin,  would  have  had  little  prospect  of 
security  if  the  Polish  general  Bern  had  not  be- 
gun in  the  latter  half  of  December  a  new  Tran- 
Hvlvanuiu  cainpaiirn,  which  cheered  the  patriots 
with  a  nearly  unbroki*n  series  of  successes  over 
the  imperialists.  Gorgey,  too,  who  according 
^  to  a  nuw  plan  of  operations  returned  westward 
'  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  leaving  a  part 
of  histroo|»s  with  Perczel  on  the  middle  Theiss, 
succeeded  in  diverting  the  Austrian  main  army 
under  Windischgratz  from  a  march  on  Debre- 
czin. Then  turning  northward,  he  skilfully 
fought  his  way  through  the  nigged  region  of 
the  Ore  mountains,  amid  continual  perils,  and, 
after  a  signal  victory  of  his  vanguard  under 
(iuynn  over  Schlick's  corps  on  Mount  Brany- 
iszko  (Feb.  T)),  finally  ettVcted  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  the  upper  Theiss,  whi<'h  under 
Klapka  had  been  successful  against  that  Aus- 
trian jreneral.  The  activity  of  Kossuth  and 
his  associates  in  supplying  all  these  bodies 
of  troo]>s  with  men,  ammunition,  money,  and 


officers  was  admirable.  The  zeal  of  the  com- 
mittee of  defence  was  worthily  responded  to 
by  the  confldence  of  the  people,  who,  even 
when  two  thirds  of  the  conntrj  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  almost  as  wUlingly  accept- 
ed ^'  Kossuth^s  bills  ^'  as  specie,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral bravery  of  the  troops.  Bat  new  dangers 
arose  with  the  invasion  of  the  Russians  from 
the  Danubian  principalities  into  Transylvania, 
where  Bem,  atter  a  triumphant  march  (Janu- 
ary), was  suddenly  checked  before  Hermann- 
stadt,  and  could  save  his  position  at  Piski  (Feb. 
9,  10)  only  after  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his 
troops;  and  within  the  national  camp  by  the 
stubborn  disobedience  and  intrigues  of  Gorgey, 
which  caused  the  unfavorable  issue  of  the  great 
battle  of  Kapolna  (Feb.  26,  27),  the  retreat  of 
the  united  main  army  beyond  the  Theiss,  the 
deposition  of  its  commander,  the  Pole  Dem- 
binski,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  time.  An- 
other heavy  loss  was  that  of  the  isolated  for- 
tress Eszek,  which  was  surrendered  with  im- 
mense stores  by  its  cowardly  commanders. 
Elated  by  the  despatches  of  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz, the  young  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who 
liad  succeeded  his  uncle  at  OlmQtz,  Dec.  3, 
1848,  now  promulgated  a  new  constitution 
(March  4),  which  with  one  stroke  annihilated 
the  constitution  and  national  independence  of 
Hungary,  making  it,  with  narrowed  limits,  a 
crownland  of  Austria.  But  the  next  few  days 
brought  a  new  series  of  Hungarian  victories. 
Danijanics,  who  had  been  recalled  from  the 
south,  routed  the  Austrians  at  Szolnok  (March 
5).  Bem  took  Hermannstadt  and  drove  the 
Russians  through  the  Red  Tower  pass  into 
Wall ach ia.  After  the  occupation  of  Cronstadt, 
all  Transylvania,  except  Carlsburg,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Polish  general.  Perczel  swept 
over  the  Rascian  Vend6e.  The  teniporary 
chief  commander  of  the  main  army,  Vetter, 
having  fallen  ill,  Gorgey  finally  received  the 
command,  and  the  otfensive  against  Windisch- 
gratz was  resumed.  He  crossed  the  TheiM  at 
various  points,  and,  advancing  toward  the  cap- 
ital, defeated  the  enemy  at  Hatvan  (April  2\, 
Bioske,  Izsaszeg.  Waitzen,  and  Xagy  Sarid,  res- 
cued Comorn,  which  had  withstood  a  long  siege 
and  bombardment^  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
gained  a  victory  at  Acs  (April  2G).  During 
this  short  campaign  the  diet  at  Debreczin  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  the  country  (April 
14),  a]>pointing  Kossuth  its  governor,  and  Ao- 
licii  entered  Pesth.  Insteail,  however,  of  con* 
tinning  his  victorious  march  to  the  capital  of 
the  enemy,  GOrgey  returned  with  the  nulk  of 
his  army  to  the  siege  of  Buda,  while  a  new  and 
extensive  Russian  invasion  was  approaching. 
Buda  was  stonne<l  (May  21),  the  government 
and  diet  returned  to  the  capital,  and  GOrger 
again  took  the  field,  but  injudiciously  chose  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Danube  for  his  new  campttiga. 
and,  without  profiting  by  Kmetty^s  rict«iry  at 
Csorna,  S.  of  that  river  (June  13),  wasted  the 
blo(Kl  of  his  army  on  the  Waag.  The  Rossian 
armies  and  fresh  Austrian  troops  under  Uaj- 
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nan  were  in  the  meanwhile  pouring  into  the 
country  from  various  quarters.    Wjsocki,  the 
cocces^or  of  Dembinski  in  command,  retreated 
before  Paskevitch;  Temesvar  was  unsuccess- 
follr  besieged  by  V^csev ;  Bem  was  paralyzed 
by  a  new  and  more  terrible  rising  of  the  Wal- 
licha,  while  hb  provioce,  too,  was  invaded  by 
the  Russians.    After  various  unsuccessful  strug- 
gles on  the  line  of  the  Waag,  the  loss  of  Raab, 
tod  a  great  l>attle  at  8z6ny  (July  2),  GOrgey, 
leaving  Klapka  in  (3omom,  finally  retreated  to- 
ward the  middle  Tlieiss;   but  after  a  bloody 
ilght  against  Paskevitch  at  Waitzen  (July  15), 
he  tarned  northward,  again  and  again  re])nlsing 
the  Ru:)$ians,  and  crossed  the  Theiss  at  Tokay. 
The  Rus:iians  crossed  it  at  FQred,  while  the 
central  Hungarian  forces  under  the  chief  com- 
miad  of  Dembinski  retreated  toward  Szegedin. 
The  guvemnient,   leaving  the  former  place, 
vbere  the  last  session  of  the  diet  had  been 
held,  retired  to  Arad,  which,  having  recently 
nrrendered,  was  made  the  last  point  of  general 
roDcentration,  atler  the  rout  of  Bem  at  Schas- 
\m^  by  the  Russians  under  Lftders,  of  one  of 
GOrgey's  divisions  under  Nagy-Sandor  before 
I»ebreczin  by  the  army  of  Paskevitch,  and  of 
I>embin8ki  at  Szoreg  by  Haynau.    Dembinski, 
however,  retreated  toward  Temesv&r,  where 
his  trmy  sutfered  a  terrible  defeat  (Aug.  9). 
Gurper,  who  now  arrived  at  Arad,  summoned 
Kowath  to  resign,  and  received  from  him  the 
npreroe  civil  and  military  command,  Klapka^s 
mIIt  from  Comorn  and  signal  victory  over  the 
becjefriog  Austrian  army  (Aug.  8)  being  un- 
known at  Arad.    Two  days  later  GOrgey  sur- 
rfndennl  his  army  at  discretion  to  the  generals 
of  the  czar  at  Vila*ros  (Aug.  13).     Dan^janios 
f"l!.»we<l  his  example,  and  surrendered  Arad. 
Kft^ith,  the  late  ministers  Szemere  and  (^asi- 
Riir  Batthyj'inyi,  the  generals  Bem,  Dembinski,  ' 
M»^2an»<,    Vetti*r,    Perozel,   Guyon,    Kinctty, 
WjMH^ki.  and  others,  fled  into  Turkey.     Mim- 
k'j^s  IVterwardein,  and  Comom  capitulated,  i 
Hnt  H'arcfly  ha«l  the  tricolor  disappeared  from 
the  rsinparts  of  the  last  named  furtress,  Oct.  ■ 
4.  wIk'h  the  work  of  revenge  commenced  (»n 
t:;-*  <tje  <»f  the  victors.     Count  Louis  Battliy-  j 
inf\,  who  had  been  made  captive  <m  a  missi(m  '■ 
'{  jcaieful  mtwliation,  was  executed  at  Pestli, 
^*'t.  «•..   and    the   commanders    Kis,    Aulich, 
I*in.j:]rio-*,  N'agy-Sandor,  Torok,  I^hner,  Ve- 
fvj.  KD»'-zii*h,  P«>lti*nl>erg,  Leiningen,  Schwei- 
dt'L  I»e^«K-wtTy,  and  I>azar.  all  of  whom  had  sur- 
rer.-lt-ri'<l  at  discretion,  were  executed  on  the 
MTTv  day  at  Arad.    r>ther  executions  followed. 
The  iiun;;ef>ns  of  the  empire  were  filled  with 
pristn^r*  for  life  or  long  terms.     Gorpey  was 
C'-ntint-*!  at  Klagenfurth.     The  remnants  of  the 
Hrmjarian  tnnips  were  impressed  into  the  Aus- 
tri.ir.  iinny,  and  tlie  estates  of  the  rich  patriots 
^'Dfi-v-atcil.    Tlie  countrv  remained  under  mar- 
tial  law.  receiving  new  divisions,  authorities, 
•nd  tax  reLHilations,  and  foreign  officials.     The 
O^rm.m  w:l«  made  the  lau'jruage  of  the  reor- 
rifiizr*!   higher  court'^,   ottices,   and    schools. 
Kvw  runtributions,  military  levies,  and  so-called 


voluntary  loims,  followed  each  other.  A  con- 
spiracy and  an  attempt  on  the  emperor^s  life 
led  to  the  resumption  of  wholesale  executions 
in  1853.  The  Protestants  and  Jews  were  sub- 
jected to  particular  restrictions.  This  state 
of  affairs  ended  with  Austria^s  defeat  in  Italy 
(1859).  The  dismissal  of  the  centralizing  min- 
ister Bach,  the  appointment  of  Goluchowski, 
and  the  diploma  of  Oct.  20,  18C0,  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  convocation  of  a  Hungarian  diet. 
This  was  opened  in  April,  when  Schmerling 
had  taken  the  place  of  Goluchowski,  and  the 
patent  of  Feb.  20,  1861,  that  of  the  October 
diploma.  (See  ArsTRiA,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  149,  150.) 
As  no  representatives  from  Transylvania  had 
been  summoned,  the  diet  considered  itself  in- 
complete, and  this  was  to  be  expressed,  to- 
gether with  other,  grievances,  either  by  an  ad- 
dress to  Francis  Joseph,  as  Deak  proposed  it, 
or  merely  by  a  resolution  ignoring  the  royal 
rights  of  that  emperor.  When  the  debate 
was  to  open.  May  8,  the  leading  defender  of 
the  latter  policy.  Count  Teleky,  was  found  to 
have  imt  an  end  to  his  career  by  a  pistol  shot. 
(See  Ielekt.)  Deak^s  address  was  carried,  but 
as  he  emphatically  demanded  the  restoration 
of  the  laws  of  1 848,  the  diet  was  dissolved  in  Au- 
gust. The  country  maintained  its  opposition  to 
the  Vienna  schemes,  and  only  the  Saxons  and 
Roumans  of  Transylvania  were  persuaded  in 
18G3  to  send  representatives  to  the  imperial 
Reichsrath.  The  joint  intervention  with  Prus- 
sia in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affairs  proving 
detrimental  to  Austria,  chiefly  from  want  of 
ready  support  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian 
and  Slavic  nationalities,  Francis  Joseph  re- 
paired to  Pesth  in  June,  1865,  dismissed  Schmer- 
ling, replacing  him  by  a  federalist  niiui-ster, 
Belcredi,  suspended  the  nni»erial  constitution, 
and  convoked  a  new  Hungarian  diet.  Deak 
ruled  this  as  ho  did  the  preceding,  and  re- 
mained firm  in  his  demands.  Francis  Joseph, 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle  with  Prussia, 
prorogued  the  diet,  but  after  the  disastrous 
l»attlo  of  Sadowa  (July  3,  IHOO)  was  ready  to 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Hungarians. 
His  new  leading  minister  Beust  undertook  the 
task  of  carrying  through  a  com])romise,  and  the 
nsult  was  the  dualistic  system  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  as  Anally  sanctioned  in 
December,  1807.  (See  Ai'stria,  vol.  ii.,  p.  141.) 
A  national  Hungarian  ministry  was  app<»inted  in 
February,  18<»7,  of  which  Count  Andrassy  was 
the  head.  A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  emporor  was  crowned  as  king  of  Hun- 
gary (June  8)  at  Buda,  with  extraordinary 
poinp.  Tiie  diet,  having  carried  through  va- 
rious reforms,  including  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews,  and  settled  tljo  relations  of  Croatia  to 
the  Hunpirian  crown  on  a  basis  analogous  to 
the  relation  of  Hungary  to  the  monarchy,  clos<'d 
its  sittings  in  December,  ISOS.  Two  principal 
parliamentary  parties  had  been  f»>rnu-d,  the 
Cimservative  or  Deak  party,  which  had  a  de- 
cided majority,  and  the  opposition  party  of  the 
left,  under  Ghyczy  and  Tisza,  aiming  at  a  mere 
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personal  union  with  Cisleithan  Austria  nnder 
the  l)ou:«o  of  Hapsburg.  The  ruvolutionary 
extreme  left  numl>ered  few  adherents.  The 
8amc>  was  the  position  of  affairs  in  tlie  diet 
of  18»Jl)-'72.  Andrassy,  who  in  the  war  of 
ISTO  restrained  Beust  from  interfering  against 
Prussia,  suocee<led  tliat  stiitesman  in  Novem- 
ber, 1871,  as  foreign  minister  of  the  monarchy, 
Lonyay  taking  his  place  in  Hungary.  A  new 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  Croatia,  and 
tlie  Military  Frontier  districts  were  gradually 
placed  under  civil  jurisdiction.  The  Hnances 
of  the  country,  however,  l>ecame  rapidly  em- 
bar  rasso<l  by  state  subsidies,  and  Lonyay  fell 
under  i>ersonal  attacks,  Szldvy  becomin;;  his 
successor  (December,  1872).  The  now  cabinet 
was  even  less  successful,  and  in  March,  1874, 
made  nnnn  for  a  coalition  ministry  under  Bitto. 
HIWGARY,  LaBffUge  and  Utentire  •U  The 
Hungarian  language  (Hung.  Magyar  nyelt)  is 
an  isolateti  branch  of  the  Cralo-Altaio  family, 
constituting  a  peculiar  group  with  the  now  ex- 
tinct idioms  of  the  Uzes,  Khazars,  Petchenegs, 
and  ancient  Bulgarian'*.  Leo  Diaconus  (lOtb 
century)  called  the  Magyars  Huns,  and  the  peo- 
ple liked  t«)  consider  tliemselves  as  such,  being 
proud  of  Etele  (Attila)  and  his  brother  Hilda. 
The  chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Wan- 
drill  and  Dankovszki  connect  them  both  with 
the  Huns  and  Avars.  Some  connect  them 
with  both  the  Uigurs  and  the  westerly  Ogors 
or  Yugri.  There  are  also  various  fanciful 
derivations  of  the  nami)  Magyar  from  roots 
beloniring  to  the  Hungiirian  language.  The 
Byzantine  emperor  Constantino  Porpliyrogeni- 
tus  names  the  people  Turk<ii.  Tlie  Magyars 
and  tlie  O^manlis  agree  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  kindred,  an<l  the  former  are  called  '*bad 
brothers''  by  the  latter  for  having  resisted 
them.  Kl.-iproth  deduces  tho  Hungarian  lan- 
giia;;e  from  a  mixture  of  Tartaric  or  Turk- 
ish with  Finnic.  Malte-Brun  considers  tho 
Magyars  as  Finns  who  were  subjected  to  the 
Turks  an<l  to  an  unknown  L>alian  people. 
Bese  found  that  Balkar  tribes  in  the  Caucasus 
boasted  of  bi-ing  Mairyars,  and  that  the  ruins 
of  a  Mrigyar  town  were  yet  visilde  S.  W.  of 
Astraklian.  Csoma  do  Koros,  who  went  in 
search  <»f  tlie  cradle  of  his  nation,  foun<l  many 
wonls  in  tlie  Tliibetan  and  other  tongues  <if 
middle  Asia  akin  in  sound  and  sense  to  the 
Mjurvar.  but  wms  unalile  to  solve  the  mvstcrv 
of  tho  oriirinal  home  of  the  race.  Many  Hun- 
garian writers  report  tliat  th«.'ir  ancestors 
brouirht  tVom  Asia  works  written  in  their  na- 
tional ;U  characters,  which  were  suppressed 
at  thv  coininaiid  of  Pope  Sylvester  H.  an<l  with 
the  aid  of  Stephen  L,  but  which  were  taught 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  our  century  in 
remote  plares  among  the  Szeklers,  and  may 
be  se*.-n  in  S.  (TvarmathyV  grammar  as  well  as 
in  (ieorge  llickes's  Lin*finirnin  Vet*  rum  Sep- 
tfntrhmafium  Thenttnrus  (:)  vols,  fol.,  Oxford, 
1703-\"j),  uncler  the  name  of  I/unnorum  fiftt^rfr. 
The  laniru:ige  is  now  accommtMlated  to  the  I*at- 
in  alphabet,  and  consists  of  20  simple  and  0 


compound  sounda,  agreeing,  unless  otherwise 
noticed,  with  the  Italian,  viz. :  8  vowels :  a 
(like  English  a  in  trAaf,  ntaU(nt%  e^  k  (French), 
%  (also  y),  o,  t/,  0  (Fr.  eu\  u  (Fr.  v);  18  conso- 
nants :  b^dyfyQ  hard,  h  (German),  j  (GermanX 
it,  /,  971,  ;},  p^  r,  9  (Eng.  «A),  f,  v  (also  ir),  f 
(French),  «  (Eng.  «),  t»  (or  '«,  Fr.  j);  4  com- 
pounds with  y:  gy  {dy^  as  in  gydr^  factc»ry« 
pron.  «7y«r,  in  one  syllable),  ly  (as  in  Fr.tillf)^ 
ny  (Fr.  gn),  ty ;  and  2  compound  sibilants: 
es  (written  also  eh,  U;  Eng.  Uh)  and  re,  r,  or 
tz  (Eng.  U).  With  the  addition  of  the  vom-els 
marked  as  long  with  tho  acute  accent,  as  for 
instance  a  (long  It:dian  a\  i,  6^  J,  i/,  t^,  there 
are  38  sounds  in  all,  besides  x,  which  is  used 
only  in  foreign  names,  as  in  Xerxes.  As  in 
Turkish  and  other  kindred  tongues,  the  whole 
mass  of  wonls  and  grammatical  forms  is  divi- 
ded into  two  groups,  viz.,  into  those  of  high 
and  low  sound.  The  former  is  determined  by 
the  presence  of  «,  o,  u^  tho  latter  by  tliat  of  a, 
o^  t/,  in  the  roots  or  stems ;  those  with  i  or  i 
constitute  a  neutral  ground.  All  formative  and 
relative  suffixes  have  therefore  a  double  form, 
in  harmony  with  the  roots  to  which  they  are 
attached;  thus:  mil,  shoulder,  tdllal  (shonl- 
ders),  undertakes,  vdlhiUtt,  enterprise;  butft^fn, 
worth,  heeni'd,  (he)  respects,  bees&letj  respect 
Whatever  changes  the  Magyar  language  may 
have  undergone  under  adverse  circumstaDoe^ 
amid  hostile  nations,  it  has  yet  retained  its  eases* 
tial  peculiarities  of  phonetism,  grammar,  and 
construction.  Although  it  contains  many  Slavic^ 
Latin,  German,  Greek,  and  other  foreign  wordSi 
it  has  digested  them  in  its  own  way,  asMmila- 
ting  them  otherwise  than  tho  western  nations 
have  done  with  the  same  element ;  thus,  fdUfa, 
Slav.  17/M,  Ger.  Sehnur,  became  Uloht^  tafdm, 
nhtor.  The  concurrence  of  harsh  sounds  and 
of  consonants  is  as  much  avoided  as  in  all  the 
lantruages  of  central  and  eastern  Asia.  The 
roots  remain  unaltere4l,  and  most  frequently 
bear  tho  accent  in  all  their  dcrivativea. — ^The 
most  peculiar  feature  of  Hungarian  grammar 
is  its  system  of  suffixes.  In  the  iiossessive 
forms  of  nouns  they  are  varied  according  to 
the  number  and  person  of  the  possessor  and 
the  number  of  the  object,  ginng  IS  distinct 
terminations,  as  follows:  hham^  mj  honse, 
htizahn,  my  houses;  hdzad,  thy  house,  kdxaH 
thy  houses ;  hdza,  his  or  her  house,  kdtaL  his 
or  her  houses;  hdzunk,  our  house,  h»lmnk^ 
our  houses;  hdzatol\  your  house,  "kiizait^H^ 
your  houses ;  hdzol\  their  house,  hdzaih^  their 
houses.  In  verbs  they  are  made  to  indieate 
not  only  the  voice,  mood,  and  tense,  and  the 
person  and  numl>er  of  the  nominative,  bat  the 
detiniteness  or  indefiniteness  of  the  objecii 
and  in  one  form  (indicative  present,  first  persoa 
sinirular)  the  pers(»n  of  the  object,  asrtfrlfil;  I 
expect  thee:  h'*rlfl\  I  ask  thee.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  suffixes  of  the  indioatiTe 
present,  the  root  being  always  the  third  per- 
son singular  of  the  indefinite  form,  and  the 
vowels  varying,  as  above  stated,  in  oonsooaiice 
with  that  of  the  root: 
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ACnVB. 

^^^  .         IMBttt.                  bd«teli«. 

hMlT*. 

^\\    -om,     -«in(-.'»m)  -ok,      .«k  (-«k) 

Kit     k       -1                (Root) 

^  ( I  .  •,  ok.     -iOk           -link,   •Qnk 

1 «  !    :  fttok,  -Itek           -tok,     -tek  (-tfik) 

«lt    ->ik      -ik             -nak     -nek 

-fttom,     -etem 
-Atol,       -etel 
-Atik,       -etlk 
-fttunk.    -etQnk 
•Attok,     -ettek 
•Atoak,    -etnek 

EiiiDplet :  tdrom,  I  expect  him,  her,  it,  them, 
« the  man ;  tdrok,  I  expect,  wait ;  vdratom,  I 
m  expected  ;   kered,  thoa  askest  him,  &c. ; 
him,  thou  askeet;   keretel,  thoa  art  asked; 
U^  be  or  she  sees  it ;   Idt^  he  or  she  sees ; 
Utjuk,  we  see  it ;   Idtunk^  we  see,  &c.    Other 
noods  aod  tenses  are  formed  by  inserting  new 
fetters  or  syllables  between  the  above  suffixes 
ud  the  root,  or  in  a  few  cases  by.  a  change  of 
the  final  Towel  or  consonant,  and  by  aimlia- 
het;  thos:  r^ra,  waited;  vdrdnkj  we  waited; 
f4rtunk^  we  have  waited ;  tdrfidnk,  we  would 
Vftit;  tdrandok^  I  shall  wait;  vdrjatok,  that 
jt  wsiL    The  aoxiliaries  are :  volt  or  vala^  for 
tbs  ploperfect ;   legyen^  for  the  coigunctive 
past ;  90lna^  for  the  optative  past.    The  infini- 
tire  is  formed  by  suffixing  ni  to  the  root,  as 
r^ratt  to  expect.    A  combined  future  is  formed 
br  the  infinitive  with  the  auxiliary  verb  fog ; 
thus,  tdmi/ogokj  I  shall  wait;  vdmifogom^  I 
ihall  expect  it.    Possession  is  indicated  by  the 
irrcfolar  verb  Unni,  to  be;  tan^  is;  tannak, 
sre;  tolt^  was;  le$z^  will  be,  &c. ;  thus :  any  dm 
Ml  (mother-my  is),  I  have  a  mother ;  also  with 
the  mark  of  the  dative,  nskem  vannak  kerteim 
iUy-mt  are  gardens-my,  mihi  sunt  horti\  I 
bavt-  gardens.    Negation  is  expressed  by  nem^ 
Bot:  niwcM^  is  not,  nine»enek^  are  not;  9inc9^  is 
Bfither.     Various  kinds  of  verbs  are  made  by 
t.1ixing  certain  syllables,  thus :  a^  or  tat^  cau- 
ttiiv*^ :  gaL  gnt,  ic,  freijuentative ;  diil^  incep- 
tive; inserting  n.  diminutive;  hat^  potential; 
it.  iV»f,  &c.,  transitive ;  kodik^  reciprocal ;  ddiky 
h^tik.  redexive,  <^c.     Examples:  e^,  he  beats; 
•^rr f,  he  causes  to  beat ;  tereget  {rerdf*^  terde- 
9ti\.  he  l»eats  often  ;  terinU  beats  softly;  vere- 
k*.iik,  fi;;ht.H  with  ;    terodik^   beats  against ; 
f*yiiiik^  l)eat8  himself  (breaks)  through ;  r^r- 
4<',  can  beat ;    terethet^  can  cause  to  beat ; 
^^inth^t,  can  beat  gently;  rerekedhetik^  can 
Udil  with  8omebo<iy;  rerSdhetik^  can  knock 
uriinft:  tergodhetik^  can  break  through,  &c. 
AD  these  and  similar  derivatives  can  be  con- 
/ngated  throughout  in  the  same  way  as  the 
staple  v,-rb.     There  are  besides  these  other 
compounds  with  prefixes :   ald^  down  ;  dltal, 
through,  by ;  ft<,  in ;  Me^  into ;   el^  of,  away ; 
'^^1.  airainst ;  feL  up ;  iti,  out ;  o9»u^  together, 
kr. :  and  especially  m^g^  which  is  an  emphatic 
paitirle  denoting  attainment  of  the  aim,  ac- 
tropIUhment  (like  the  German  er  and  he  in 
trlang^n,  h^gmhen). — There  is  no  gender;  he 
Bn<l  the  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.    The 
d^fib ite  article  at  or  a*  is  of  recent  use.     The 
vljeotive  precedes  the  substantive,  and  receives 
the  roarks  of  relations  only  when  standing  by 
JUcIf.     The  relations  called  cases  and  those 
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expressed  by  prepositions  in  Indo-European 
lan^ages  are  denoted  in  all  Altaic  tongues  by 
suffixes.  The  plural  is  formed  by  k.  Cases :  ^, 
genitive;  nalc^  genitive  and  dative;  <,af, accu- 
sative ;  J«n,  in ;  fta,  into ;  WZ,  out  of;  ert^  for ; 
hoz^  to ;  1^,  till ;  kent^  like,  instead,  as ;  kep^  in 
manner  of;  kor^  at  the  time  of  (about);  ndl 
TLatin  apud^  German  hex)^  at ;  on,  npon ;  t61^ 
aown;  ii/,  instead,  as;  vd^  (changed) into ;  tal^ 
with,  by,  &c. ;  almost  all  the  suffixes  being  har- 
monized with  the  stem.  Examples :  nemeink- 
hen,  eyes-our-in;  ehed^ikkor,  dmners-their-at- 
the-time-of.  The  separable  postpositions  are  of 
three  categories:  1,  answering  to  three  ques- 
tions, where?  whither?  whence?  thus:  el^tt, 
before  (where?);  eUy  before  (whither?);  elSl, 
from  before;  such  are  alatt,  below;  korott, 
around ;  kozotty  between,  among ;  megetty  be- 
hind ;  mellettj  near  by ;  2,  of  two  forms,  as  he- 
gyetty  hegyi,  upon,  &c. ;  8,  of  one  form,  asellen, 
against;  irdnt,  regarding,  &c.  The  compara- 
tive degree  is  formed  by  suffixing  hh  ;  the  super- 
lative by  prefixing  leg  to  the  comparative ;  thus : 
mxgy,  great,  nagyohh,  greater,  Ugnagyotih,  great- 
est Pronouns :  1st  person,  in,  I ;  enyem,  mine ; 
nekem,  to  mo;  engemet,  me;  mi,  we;  mienk, 
ours;  nekunk,  to  us;  minket,  us;  2d  person,  t«, 
tied,  neked,  tegedet ;  ti,  tietsk,  nektek,  titeket ; 
8d  person,  of  both  genders,  6,  otk,  neki,  6t ;  6k, 
ovek^  nekik,  6ket.  These  are  joined  with  relative 
prefixes,  thus :  hennem,  in  me ;  heUled,  out  of 
thee;  hozzdjok,  to  them;  alattam,  under  me; 
alattad,  under  thee,  &o.  In  addressing  a  per- 
son we  say  on  (self),  plural  imdk,  or  kegyed  (thy 
grace),  plural  kegyetek,  for  both  genders;  or 
at  iir,  sir  (the  lord  or  gentleman);  uratdgod, 
sirship-thy ;  at  atttony,  lady ;  amontdgod,  la- 
dy ship-thy;  formerly  maga,  self;  to  persons 
of  lower  standing,  kend^  you.  Numerals :  egy, 
1 ;  ketto,  kit,  2 ;  hdrom,  8 ;  negy,  4 ;  ot,  5  ; 
hat,  6;  hety  7;  nyolcz^  8;  kiUnez,  9;  ttt,  10; 
tizenegy,  11,  ic. ;  huM,  20;  harmincz,  80; 
negy^en,  AO,  kc.\  szdz,  100;  ezer^  1,000.  Or- 
dinals: elsd^  Ist;  mdsodik,  2d;  the  others  are 
formed  by  suffixing  dik,  as  negyedik^  tzdzadik, 
&c.  All  other  varieties  are  formed  by  suita- 
ble suffixes.  The  formation  of  parts  of  speech, 
and  of  various  categories  of  signification,  is  ex- 
tremely luxuriant  by  means  of  suffixed  letters 
or  syllables,  so  that  an  indefinite  and  yet  ever 
intelligible  mass  of  words  may  be  made  to 
suit  all  conceptions  and  shades  of  meaning. 
This  plasticity  of  the  Magyar,  together  with 
its  free  syntax,  renders  it  capable  of  expressing 
the  turns  of  other  tongues  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  metres  with  more  ease  and  fidelity  than 
almc»st  any  other  language.  We  subjoin  an 
example  of  construction  and  of  elegiac  distichs: 

Pfr/iak !  )gy  m>lott  Pannon       r/m-ititfnf     fm}*ftm: 
Men !  bo    spake  PannunU's  war-frud  (it!»)  of  old : 

Bohlog   fiMet    adok,    r'ljatok   ^rte  ha  Ifff, 
Bk»»ed  country  (rlvo-I.  flght-ye  for- It  If  need, 

\9    rtttanak  et*tantiin  nag}/  htitor  nt>meft4tk  iri* 
and  fought      decidiKlly  frreat  brave    nations    fbr-lt 

\9    TtTftn    rt*  dindalt.  r/ffre  kinytrtf       mtiffyttr. 
and  bloodily  tiie  victory  lastly  gained  ^the)  Hungarian* 
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Ah     <f^  rimdly  m/tradatt  a'    lupek'    MkHn:  a' /TOd 
ALu,  but  discord  rvnudned  tho  nations^  souls-in  t  the  lapd 

BolitoffgA     n*m  tud  lenni  a»    6iok    alatt 

happy-iDAde  not  knows  (can)   bo    tbo  curse  wider. 

(Vurosmttrty.) 

This  langnago  is  spokon  by  more  than  one  third 
of  the  population  of  Hungary  in  its  wider 
sense,  by  more  than  one  fourth  of  that  of 
Transylvania,  and  in  some  places  of  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Bukowina.  It  consists  of  four 
dialects,  which  do  not  ditfer  so  much  as  those 
of  other  tongues,  viz. :  tho  GyOri,  of  Raab,  or 
Trans-Danubian,  and  the  Hihari  on  the  Theiss, 
both  represented  in  books ;  the  Palocz  in  the 
Matra  mountains,  in  the  contiguous  districts 
of  the  counties  of  Ileves,  Borsod,  Gomor, 
Ilont,  and  Xograd,  with  more  genuine  ancient 
Magyar  words  than  the  preceding;  and  the 
Sz6kely  in  Transylvania  and  the  contiguous 
countries,  with  many  Tartaric  words,  and  of  a 
drawling  pronunciation.  The  language  has 
varied  very  little  in  progress  of  time. — IIun- 
GABiAN  LiTKBATURE  is  Comparatively  of  late 
date.  The  introduction  of  the  religion  of 
Rome  under  King  Stephen  I.  (097-1038)  made 
tho  Latin,  the  language  of  its  priests  and 
teachers,  predominant  in  the  court,  the  higher 
institutions  for  education,  administration,  and 
justice,  and  among  tho  higher  classes  in  gen- 
eral, who  found  it  tho  most  convenient  medium 
for  communication  with  tho  representatives  of 
the  cultivated  West  and  Soutli  in  diplomacy, 
literature,  or  religion.  Of  the  time  of  the 
Arpi'ids  and  the  next  following  period  only 
Latin  chronicles  are  preserved,  of  which  those 
c»r  tho  "  Anonymous  Secretary  of  King  B61a  " 
(II.)  and  Simon  K^*za,  tho  Chranicon  Budense^ 
and  tho  Chroniron  Rerum  Ilungaricarum  of 
John  Tur6czy  (Thurocius),  are  tho  most  re- 
markable. The  court  of  Matthias  Gorvinus 
(14oB-'90)  at  Bnda  was  adorned  by  distin- 
gtiished  native  and  foreign  scholars.  Of  the 
liittcr,  Bonfinus  wrote  an  interesting  though 
often  legendary  history  of  Hungary  in  De- 
cades  /T.,  which  was  published  with  a  con- 
tinuation by  Sambucus  (Basel,  1568).  Galeo- 
tus  wrote  on  Matthias  himself,  whoso  libra- 
rian he  was,  and  Callimachus  on  Attila  and 
Uladislas  L  Among  the  natives  the  poet  Ja- 
nus Pannonius  holds  the  foremost  rank.  The 
preserved  remnants  of  Hungarian  writings  of 
that  perio<l  are  very  scanty.  The  spread  of 
the  reformation  in  the  following  century,  as 
in  Tnost  countries  of  Europe,  promoted  tho 
culture  of  the  native  tongue.  But  the  simul- 
taneous disasters  of  tho  country,  the  Turk- 
ish and  civil  wars,  and  chiefly  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  the  German  element  with  tho  dynasty 
of  tho  Hapsburgs,  checked  the  development 
of  a  flourishing  national  literature.  Parts  of 
tho  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Hunga- 
rian during  the  16th  century  by  Kon^ati,  j 
Erdrni,  Heltai,  Sz^'kely,  Juhasz,  Karr»lyL,  and  j 
others.  Gal,  Juhiisz,  Kulcsjir,  Telegdi,  L)6csi,  i 
and  Karolyi  distinguished  themselves  as  ora-  i 
tors.    Tin6di,  Valkai,  and  Tcmosvari  sang  the  , 


warlike  exploits  of  their  times  in  light  rersee, 
Kakonyi  the  deeds  of  Cyrus,  Csaktomyi  the 
heroes  of  the  siege  of  Troy;  Bmlassa,  Rimai, 
and  Erdosi  composed  Ivrical  poems  of  incom- 
parably higher  merit,    tn  the  17tb  centurr  the 
Hungarian  muse  found  votaries  in  2>inyi,  the 
grandson  of  the  defender  of  Sziget,  who  cele- 
brated in  rhymed  alexandrines  the  deeds  and 
death  of  that  hero,  in  Liszti,  Pa6k6,  and  Ko- 
hiiry,  and  especially  in  GyongyOsi,  who  sang  the 
defence  of  Murany  by  Maria  Sz^sL   Molnar  and 
Kaldi  translated  the  Scriptures ;  the  primata 
and  cardinal  Pazman  and  Kecskem^ti  were 
distinguished  as  orators ;  Csere  even  published 
a  cyclopedia  of  sciences  and  a  treatise  oo 
logic  in  Hungarian.    This  national  movement 
in  literature  was  paralyzed  by  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  German  dynasty;  the  bloodr 
persecutions  of  the  patriots  under  Leopold  L 
(1657-1705)  suppressed  it  almost  entirely.    Tba 
Latin  again  became  predominant,  being  coltiTft- 
ted  in  the  18th  century  by  a  largo  number  of 
scholars  in  every  branch,  who  vied  with  eadi 
other  in  tho  purity  of  their  dead  idiom,  and 
compared  with  whom  tho  Magyar  writers  Fs- 
ludi  and  Bessenyei,  the  founders  of  a  classicsl 
and  a  French  school  in  poetry,  Orczy,  CooDt 
Teleky,  Bar6czi,  R6vay,  and  others,  formed 
but  a  feeble  minority.    A  new  and  fertile  {le- 
riod  began  about  the  close  of  tho  last  centiuy, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  Germanizing  mea- 
sures of  Joseph  11.  (1780-'90X  which  caused 
a  lively  and  general  reaction.    Societies  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  national  tongue  were 
formed,  literary,  political,  and  scientific  peri- 
odicals started,  national  theatres  established, 
and  various  linguistic  theories  developed.    This 
movement,  being  identical  with   the  general 
regeneration  of  tho  nation,   triumphed  over 
all  foreign  elements  after  the  first  qnarter  of 
the  ifresent  century,  about  the  beginning  of 
which  Francis  Kazinczy,  the  great  reformer 
of  the  language  after  R^vay,  and  the  popular 
poet  Csokonai,  appear  as  the  foremost  in  liter- 
ature.   Tho  poets  Dayka,  Verseghy,  and  Vi- 
rdg,  and  the  novelist  Dugonics,  were  their  con- 
tem]>oraries.    The  lyrical  "Loves  of  Uimfy^ 
{Ilymfy  szerelmei),  by  Alexander  Eisfalody 
(1801),  were  receive<l  with  general  admira- 
tion, and  were  followed  by  his  ^^  Tales  ^*  (Rb^H^ 
and  other  poems.    Berzsenyi  wrote  glowing 
o<los  in  Roman  metre.    The  ])oeta  Andrew 
Horvdth,  Dobrentei,  Vitkovics,  Eis,  and  Paul 
Szemere,  belong  both  to  the  period  of  regener- 
ation and  to  the  golden  age  of  Hungarian  Uter* 
ature,  which  embraces  the  80  years  preceding 
the  revolution  of  1848-'9.    This  period  opena 
with  the  simultaneous  activity  of  five  classicil 
writers,  Charles  Kisfalndy,  the  brother  of  Alei* 
ander,  Kolcsey,  Fay,  Czuczor,  and  VOrCamarty, 
of  whom  only  the  last  three  survived  it.    Ki^ 
faludy  may  be  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the 
Hungarian  drama  by  his  tragedies,  and  itQI 
more  by  his  really  national  comediea,  aome  of 
which  are  as  yet  unsurpassed.    E6lcaej*8  lyri- 
cal poems,  ballads,  and  prose  writingBi  indn- 
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diiur  orations,  ore  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of 
ird«iit  DAtriotism.    F&fs  '* Fables"  (Mesek) 
ire  excellent  sfiecimens  of  that  kind  of  poet- 
ry, in  the  manner  of  Lessing.    Czuczor,  dis- 
tui^nuahed  also  as  a  grammarian  and  lexicog- 
nphcr,  Li  chieflj  renowned  for  his  popular 
•oQiCs  and  his  historical  epics  in  hexameter,  the 
** Battle  of  Augsburg  "  (Augsburgi  utkozet)  and 
'*A»«mbly  of  Arad"  (Aradi  gyules).    The 
ku«r,  bowever,  were  excelled  by  the  more  nu- 
Beruos  epics  of  VOrdsmarty,   **  Cserhalom," 
'*Tlw  night  of  Zalan"  (Zaldn  futdta),  *^Er- 
ha"'  (Eger),  Ax.y   which,  together  with  his 
trifiredies,  short  nurels,  songs,  and  especially 
odes)  and  ballads,  gave  bim  the  foremost  rank 
ifflong  the  writers  of  his  nation.    In  lyrical 
povtrr,  next  to  VOrosmarty  and  Kolosey  wo 
uul  Biyza,  who  b  also  remarkable  as  an  sbs- 
tfattittl  critic  and  historical  writer,  Peter  Viy- 
dL  John  ErdC'lyi,  Kunoss,  Alexander  Vachott, 
Cfaszar,  and  Garay,  whose  ballads  also  rival 
thuK  of  VOrusmarty.    Toward  the  close  of  th^ 
ptriud  appear  the  three  youthful  popular  poets 
lompa,  Arany,  and  Petofi,  of  whom  tlie  first 
tvo  excelled  chiefly  in  tales  and  legends,  and 
the  last  in  light  and  playful  songs,  whose  sub- 
jects are  love,  lil>eity,  independence,  nature, 
lad  all  that  can  touch  the  heart  or  inspire  the 
imagination.     Fictitious  literature  was  chiefly 
cultivated,   if  not  creatiHl,   by  J6sika,  whose 
faktorical  novels,  ^^Abafi,'*  ^^Tlie  Last  of  the 
Batboris  '*  (  UtoUd  B*ithory\  *•*•  The  Bohemians 
in  Hungary"  (Csehek  Magyaromdgban),  &c., 
ex<9^Lied  tlie  greatest  influence  upon  the  do- 
T«k>pment  of  Hungarian  prose  after  Kazinczy. 
Suuuler  though  not  inferior  ^rorks  were  written 
bj  Peter  Vi^'da.    In  many  respects  both  were 
wrjiaiwed  by  EotvGs,  wliose  "  Carthusian  "  (A 
Mr'^*ittf4),  a  philooopbical  romance,  **  Village 
X'/U.'y  "  (A  falu  kgyzoje\  an  admirable  pic- 
ture \\i  recent  political  life  in  Hungary,  and 
••IloDijary  in  1514  "  (Magyarorsnig  1514'^"),  a 
b^'rical  novoL,   place  liiin  among  the  most 
waiDt-nt  writers  of  his  age.     Kutby  is  oft^n 
^TListrnt  in   jiictures  of  nature,  and   Ignatius 
N'wj  in  caricaturing  characters ;   both  pro- 
C3rv«i  imitati(»ns  of  Sue's  **  Mysteries,'*  taken 
fr  ID  Hungarian  life,  but  disfigured  by  unnatu- 
ral cxa^^eratittntt.     Kemeny  and  Jokai  belong 
iUfj  to  a  mi>re  recent  period,  both  as  novelists 
u<l  pci'Iicihts.     The  principal  dramatic  authors 
Ir^ijc-i.  Ki>!aludy  and  Vorr>8raarty  were  Eatona 
ilJaHttfhi)^  L.  Toth,  Garay,  Szigligeti,  who  is 
eaintrnt  in  jK)pular  plays,  Gul  (**The  Notary 
of  Pcl«.*ke">,  I.   Nagy,  Emeric  Vahot,   Paul 
&A3A^-4.  and  Czak6.     Travels  were  written  by 
Btlcnyei  (America),  Csaszar  (Italy),  Bartholo- 
mew  :?2cmere,   Irinyi,   L.  Toth,  and  Gorove 
<»e*tcm  Europe),  Mehes  (Switzerland),  Jemey 
ist^thcjtotem  Europe),  and  Reguly  (northern 
Eoviiai.  the  work  ofSzemero  being  one  of  the 
ib*«9t  remarkable  i>roductions  of  the  period ; 
politii^ol  works  by  Szechenyi,  Wessel^nyi,  Kos- 
fith,  E«'»tvr»*,  Szalay,  B.  Szemere,  and  others; 
lie  l»v-t  histories  by  M.  Ilorvath,  P6czely,  and 
Jjkszav  ^Hungary),  Bugza  (the  ancient  world;. 


and  Toldy  (national  literature);  philosophical 
treatises  by  Szontagh,  Marki,  (^regus,  and  oth- 
ers ;  the  best  statistical  works  by  Fenyes,  Vdllas, 
and  Kdvary.  Natural  sciences,  theology,  lan- 
guages, and  antiquities  also  found  numerous 
representatives.  The  best  grammatical  and  lex- 
icographical works  on  the  national  language 
were  written  by  Czuczor,  Fogarassy,  aud 
Blooh.  The  beautiful  songs  of  the  people 
were  published  in  various  collections,  among 
others  by  Erd61yi;  miscellaneous  writings  by 
Pulszky,  Lukacs,  Fraukenburg,  Gabriel  Ka- 
zinczy, Gondol,  BerecZf  Pompdry,  Amelia 
Bezer^dy,  Theresa  Karacs,  and  others.  Of 
translators  we  will  mention  only  Szab6,  who 
published  an  admirable  metrical  version  of 
Homer.  During  the  revolution  of  1848-'9 
the  muses  were  silent,  excepting  only  the 
stirring  songs  of  war.  The  battle  field  closed 
many  a  glorious  career,  as  in  the  case  of  Pe- 
tofi,  and  destroyed  many  an  incipient  genius, 
as  in  that  of  the  eloquent  Vasvuri.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  the  dungeon,  the  scafibld,  and 
exile  doomed  the  most  gifted  of  the  nation 
to  silence.  The  last  quarter  of  a  century  is 
therefore  in  a  literary  respect  inferior  to  the 
preceding  period,  though  })roductive  of  a  large 
number  of  publications  of  ditferent  degrees  of 
merit.  Some  of  them,  mobtly  belonging  to 
the  surviving  representatives  of  the  preceding 
period,  are  worthy  of  their  great  popularity. 
In  poetry  the  imitators  of  Petofi  have  been 
numerous.  Among  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions are  the  poems  of  Tompa,  Arany,  Sa- 
rossy,  Lisznyai,  L^'vai,  Gyulai,  Nicholas  Sze- 
mere, Szdsz,  Jambor  (Hiador),  Sflkei,  Szeles- 
tei,  Bozzai,  Losonczy,  Sz6kely,  and  others; 
the  novels  of  KemCny,  Josika,  Jokai,  Ptilfy, 
Gyulai,  and  Berczy;  the  humorous  writings 
of  Bern4t  and  Radakovics  (Vus  Geroben);  the 
historical  works  of  Szulay,  Joseph  Teleky, 
Jaszay,  Toldy,  Csengory,  Palugyai,  Meszuros, 
Foj<^r,  J.  Hunfalvy,  i'c. ;  tlie  political  writings 
of  EOtvos  and  Kem^-ny ;  the  translations  of  Ste- 
phen and  Charles  Szabo,  P.  Hunfalvy,  Csen- 
gery,  Irinyi,  Szusz,  and  SOkoi ;  the  travels  of 
Emanuel  Andrassy  (India),  Nendtwich  (Ameri- 
ca), Podmaniczky  (northern  Europe),  Magyar 
(southern  Africa),  Emma  Teleky  (Greece), 
&c. ;  and  the  dramas  of  Szigligeti  and  others. 
Journalism  and  oratory,  both  of  which  at- 
tained their  highest  development  during  the 
later  period  of  Kossuth's  agitation,  have  been 
revived  by  the  restoration  of  the  Hungarian 
constitution.  This  sketch,  which  includes  va- 
rious Magyar  productions  of  the  Transylvanian 
press,  excludes  all  more  modern  non-Magyar 
literary  productions  of  Hungary  belonging  to 
the  Slavic,  German,  or  other  literatures. — 
Among  the  principal  works  on  Iluugariim  his- 
tory (in  various  languages)  are  those  of  Bel, 
Pray,  Gebhardi,  Katona,  Fesslor,  Engel,  M»y- 
lath,  HorviUh,  Peczely,  Toldy,  A.  de  (u'rando, 
Szalay,  and  Kerekgyarto.  See  also  A.  J.  Pat- 
terson, *'The  Magyars:  their  Country  and  In- 
stitutions" (2  vols',  Loudon,  ISOU). 
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HdlGART,  WbMfl  vf.  In  respect  to  climate  and 
soil  Hongarj  maj  be  considered  a  conntrj  nn- 
nsnally  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape ; 
bat  although  wine  is  produced  in  almost  every 
portion  of  it,  onl  j  a  comparatively  small  amount 
18  available  for  the  purposes  of  conm[ierce.  The 
total  production  may  be  estimated  at  nearly 
400,000,000  gallons,  not  more  than  50,000,000 
of  which  are  capable  of  being  rendered  fit  for 
export.  The  amount  annually  leaving  the 
country  is  in  fact  very  much  less  than  this, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  system  of  viticulture 
practised  by  the  producer^  and  to  defective 
and  primitive  treament  of  wine  in  the  cellar. 
The  wines  are  of  three  kinds :  $ainorodny  or 
** natural  wine;**  mdslds^  which  is  made  of 
dry  and  plump  grape  berries,  used  in  certain 
proportions;  and  ordinary  wine,  made  from 
plump  grapes  only.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Hungarian  vines  that  the  grapes  ripening  ear- 
liest often  burst  and  discbarge  a  portion  of 
their  juice,  after  which  they  dry  up  and  are 
converted  into  lumps  of  sqgar,  called  aszu  (Ger. 
Troekenbeeren)  or  dry  berries.  Those  very 
rarely  comprise  an  entire  bunch,  but  are  inter- 
spersed with  fully  ri]>e  and  plump  grapes.  It  is 
customary  at  the  vintage  to  separate  the  dry 
berries  from  the  others ;  but  when  the  clusters 
are  put  into  the  press  without  undergoing  this 
process,  the  product  is  known  as  natural  wine. 
The  choice  varieties  are  made  from  the  ordina- 
ry wine,  with  the  addition  of  dry  berries.  This 
is  m&sl&s.  It  is  of  four  qualities,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  dry  berries  added  to  each 
cask  of  wine.  When  reinforced  beyond  these 
proportions,  it  is  called  (uzitbor  or  Atubruehy 
the  choicest  kind  of  which  is  that  running  spon- 
taneously from  the  musk-infused  dry  berries, 
known  as  ^*  essence.**  Tljese  fortified  wines  are 
as  a  rule  very  alcoholic  and  sweet,  and  are  the 
chief  wines  of  commerce.  The  most  famous 
product  of  the  Hungarian  vines  is  the  Tokay 
wine,  which  is  made  in  the  vineyards  covering 
the  slopes  of  the  Hegya^ja  range  of  hills,  near 
the  town  of  Tokay,  in  northern  Hungary. 
Five  qualities  are  classified  :  £ssence,  aus- 
bruch,  m^las,  samorodny,  and  ordinary.  Of 
these  the  first  is  probably  the  most  costly 
wine  in  the  world,  selling,  when  60  years  old 
and  upward,  at  from  $5  to  $15  the  small  Tokay 
bottle.  Dr.  Druitt  in  his  "  Report  on  Cheap 
Wines,"  commending  the  use  of  Tokay  by  in- 
valids, describes  the  essence  as  **a  wine  of 
delicate  pale  tint,  in  which  the  sweetness  and 
fragrance  of  the  grape,  though  perceptible, 
are  partly  hidden  by,  or  converted  by  age  into, 
an  exceedingly  rich,  aromatic,  mouth-filling 
wine  fiavor,  so  that,  rich  as  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
cloying  nor  sickly ;  and  in  its  admirable  aroma 
there  is  a  decided  remembrance  of  green  tea.** 
This  baa  long  been  considered  peculiarly  the 
wine  of  crowned  heads  and  princes,  and  is 
rarely  if  ever  for  sale.  The  ausbruch  and 
other  qualities  of  Tokay  also  command  high 
prices,  and  are  usually  found  in  limited  quanti- 
ties wherever  costly  wines  are  in  the  market 


Among  other  Hungarian  wines  of  t) 
class,  but  ranking  below  the  Tokays,  : 
enumerated  the  M^nes  Magyarat,  red  an* 
ausbruch,  and  natural  wines,  yielding 
8,000,000  gallons,  and  the  wines  of  Ru 
duced  in  the  country  lying  west  of  th 
Raab,  and  yielding  annually  between  I 
and  900,000  gallons  of  white,  strong, 
ausbruch  and  natural  wine.  Wines 
second  class  comprise  those  of  Somly6. 
csony,  Neszm^ly,  Ermell^k,  Szerednye,  1* 
and  Krass6,  which  are  white ;  and  £rl 
sonta  (called  also  Schiller),  Szegszird,  A 
Buda  (Ofaer),  and  Krass6,  red  wines, 
of  the  third  and  fourth  class  are  scarcely 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  region  in 
they  are  produced.  Hungarian  winea, 
comparatively  new  at  the  present  t 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statef 
introduced  into  the  former  country  as  < 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and,  on  the  autho 
a  German  author  of  the  last  century, 
tins,  **  were  the  favorite  wines  of  thi 
and  all  over  the  kingdom.**  They  we 
sequently  supplanted  by  port,  sherry,  a 
deira.  Friedrich  Hofifmann,  professor  o 
cine  at  Halle,  and  a  man  of  ^eat  marl 
profession,  declared  in  1685,  m  an  essa 
the  Excellent  Nature,  Virtue,  and  Use  c 
garian  Wines,**  by  which  he  means  the  e 
wines  of  the  Tokay  order,  that  they  e 
other  wines,  in  that  they  are  strong,  p 
their  sweetness,  have  spirit,  odor,  and  i 
are  strengthening,  and  yet  open  the  p 
the  skin  and  other  organs,  so  that  the; 
no  headache  nor  languor;  and  that  the 
wines  keep  for  an  bnlimited  time. — In  < 
tion  with  the  wines  of  Hungary  may  I 
sidered  those  of  Austria,  in  many  pi 
which  country  the  vine  is  largely  cull 
The  average  yield  may  be  estimated 
tween  200,000,000  and  800,000,000  gaU 
eluding  many  wines  of  fair  quality  an 
keeping  properties.  Host  of  this  is  coi 
within  the  country.  The  finest  variet 
those  of  V5slau,  Goldeck,  and  Steinb 
each  of  which  there  is  a  red  and  a  whit 
The  vines  employed  are  those  of  Poring 
their  products  are  said  to  bear  some 
blance  both  to  port  and  burgundy.  T 
semble  Madeira  wines  also  in  returning 
improved  from  a  sea  voyage  of  several 
The  sparkling  VOslauer,  an  efiTervescen 
has  considerable  fiavor  and  a  delicate 
The  vineyards  producing  these  winea  li 
Vienna,  between  the  Hungarian  hills  i 
Styrian  Alps,  and  eigoy  a  climate  well  i 
to  the  maturing  of  delicately  flavored 
Dr.  Druitt  sums  up  his  opinion  of  tl 
follows :  **  The  richness  of  the  overripi 
grapes  destined  to  produce  the  cabinet 
the  amplitude  of  the  cellars  excavated 
bowels  of  a  hill ;  the  vicinity  of  sulphur 
and  volcanic  debris;  and  the  immens) 
activity,  and  conscientiousneas  employ* 
speak  a  great  future  for  these  vines.** 
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the  sensation  by  which  the  neces- 
mj  far  food  is  made  known  to  the  system,  re- 
£en>»d  to  the  stomach,  but  indicating  the  wants 
of  the  system  at  large ;  impelling  us  to  supply 
the  waste  of  the  tissues  consequent  on  all  ntal 
lets,  and  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 
inhnai  functions  from  exercise,  &c.    If  the 
desire  cannot  be  gratified,  or  if  absent  from 
disiease,  the  phenomena  of  inanition  or  of  star- 
TfttJoo  are  induced,  with  a  diminution  of  tlio 
bulk  of  nearly  all  the  tissues  and  proportionate 
vcaknesa.     Uunger  is  greatest  in  tno  young 
ind  growing  state,  and  least  in  old  age,  when 
the  vital  operations  are  deficient  in  activity. 
It  Tiries  with  the  amount  of  heat  to  bo  gen^ 
erited  in  the  body;   external  cold  increases 
boager,  while  heat  diminishes  it ;  hence  the 
rorscious  appetite  of  the  arctic  regions,  and 
the  general  use  of  stimulating  condiments  in 
the  tropics ;  it  b  also  increased  by  any  unusual 
drun  upon  the  system,  when  accompanied  by 
febrile  action,  as  in  lactation  and  diabetes,  in 
the  laiit  of  which  especially  hunger  is  almost 
insatiable.     In  health,  the  feeling  of  hunger 
is  a  very  good  indication  of  the  demands  of 
the  system  for  food,  and  it  becomes  the  stimu- 
lant to  mental  operations,  automatic  in  infancy, 
bat  directed  by  intelligence  in  the  adult,  which 
have  fi>r  their  object  the  gratification  of  the 
desire.     Hunger  depends  rather  upon  the  de- 
mand of  the  system  for  aliment  than  upon  the 
state  of  emptiness  of  the  stomach.    The  sense 
of  banger  may  be,  however,  immediately  de- 
pendent on  some  condition  of  the  stomach ;  it 
IS  veil  known  that  the  swallowing  of  indiges- 
tibla  and  non-nutritious  substances  will  tem- 
porarily relieve  it.    The  demands  of  the  stom- 
tch  and  of  the  general  system  in  this  respect 
sre  probably  communicated  to  the  sensorium 
bj  the  pneumog:istric  nerves  and  by  the  sym- 
pathetic.    On  the  other  hand,  were  emptiness 
ot  the  stomach  does  not  produce  hunger,  as  is 
eri'lent  from  the  fact  that  an  ample  supply  of 
(\mA  pAsses  entirely  from  the  stomach  hours 
before  this  s^jnsation  is  felt,  and  that  in  disease 
there  may  be  no  desire  for  food  for  many  days 
with  total  abstinence  from  it.     Moreover,  hun- 
frf  may  be  relieved  by  the  injection  of  alimen- 
tirr  ilaids  into  the  large  intestine,  when  the 
itittoaoh  cannot  receive  or  retain  food. 

■rXS  t-Lat-  Il'tnni),  a  people  of  northern 

Aiia  who  in  the  5th  century  invaded  and  con- 

qocre*!  a  great  part  of  Europe.     Of  their  ori- 

pn  little  is  known  with  certainty.     Under  the 

u:a<.^of  Chuni  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks, 

io4  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  early  as  the 

M  Century.     According  to  the  theory  of  De 

Gaines  in   his  Jlistoire  dea  Ilnru^  the  Huns 

^tr^'  a  Tartar  nation,  the  Hiung-nu,  whose 

nn«hQal  C4>untry  was  the  region  immediately 

n-'ith  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  which  was 

toilt  to  protect  that  empire  against  their  in- 

ciir?i..n4.     For  several    ages  they  carried  on 

w<''re>sfiil  wars  against  the  Chinese  emperors, 

wir.  w-re  compelled  to  pay  them  tribute  in 

■ 'icr  to  purchase  a  precarious  peace.     Their 


power  was  at  length  broken  by  the  arms  of 
the  emperor  Vouti  and  by  their  own  dissen- 
sions, and  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  the  unconquered  renmant  of  the  nation 
abandoned  their  country  and  marched  west- 
ward in  search  of  a  new  home.  One  division 
established  themselves  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  where  they  became  known  as 
White  Huns.  The  main  body  of  the  nation 
established  themselves  for  a  while  in  Russia  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga.  In  the  Sd  century 
they  crossed  this  river  and  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Alans,  whom  they  conquered  and 
amalgamated  with  themselves.  The  united  na- 
tions pressed  onward,  and  attacked  the  Goths 
in  875.  The  Goths  were  defeated,  their  king 
Ermanrio  put  to  death,  and  the  Gothic  nation 
driven  to  seek  an  asylum  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Huns  established 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the 
Dnieper  and  in  Pannonia.  They  soon  became 
involved  in  war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  the  5th 
century  under  the  leadership  of  Attila  attained 
to  a  high  degree  of  power  and  empire.  (See 
Attila.)  Their  dominion  fell  to  pieces  after 
the  death  of  Attila  (about  453),  and  the  peo- 
ple themselves  were  lost  and  swallowed  up  in 
fresh  invasions  of  barbarians  from  the  north 
and  east.  The  Huns  of  the  Byzantine  authors 
included  many  distinct  tribes  which  invaded  En- 
rope  in  successive  waves,  including  the  Avars. 
Howorth  identifies  the  Hunnic  Avars  with  the 
louan-louan,  who  appear  in  Chinese  history  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Sd  century  A.  D.  Some 
time  later  they  are  found  on  the  Jaxartes,  and 
invading  Transoxiana,  where  they  intermarried 
with  the  Yethas  or  Ephtalitse.  They  compelled 
these  latter  to  emigrate  to  the  south  of  the 
Oxus,  and  during  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
extended  their  power  as  far  as  India.  The 
whole  frontier  of  eastern  Persia  is  then  de- 
scribed by  western  writers  as  infested  by  ene- 
mies, to  whom  the  name  of  White  Huns  is 
given.  Cosmas  Indicopleustos,  who  was  in  In- 
dia about  525,  gives  the  name  of  Hunnia  to 
the  vast  territory  separating  India  from  China. 
Tlius,  while  Europe  and  the  west  were  flood- 
ed bv  one  wave  of  Huns,  eastern  Persia  and 
the  Indian  border  were  flooded  by  another. 
Howorth  has  also  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
Khazars  or  Akatzirs  were  the  same  race  as  the 
Ephtalilje  of  the  Persian  frontier.  According 
to  some  writers,  the  lluns  were  a  tribe  of  Fin- 
nish stock,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Hungari- 
ans or  Magyars.  They  are  described  by  the 
Roman  writers  as  hideous  in  appearance,  with 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black 
eyes,  deeply  buried  in  the  head.  **  A  fabulous 
origin  was  assigned  to  them,''  says  Gibbon, 
**  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners;  that  the 
witches  of  Scylhiu,  who  for  their  foul  and 
dea<lly  practices  had  been  driven  from  socie- 
ty, had  copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal 
spirits ;  and  that  the  lluns  were  the  otTspring 
of  this  execrable  conjunction.  The  tale  was 
greedily  embraced  by  the  credulous  terror  of 
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the  Goths ;  bnt,  while  it  prratified  their  hatred, 
it  increased  their  fear,  eince  the  posterity  of 
demons  and  witches  mipht  be  supposed  to  in- 
herit some  share  of  the  preternatural  powers  as 
well  as  of  tlie  malignant  temper  of  their  pa- 
rents."— 8eo  I!i$tnire  generale  des  Jfuns,  Turc$^ 
Afoffoh  et  nntrfs  Tartares  oeeidentaux^  by  Jo- 
seph de  Guides  (5  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1766-'8) ; 
and  IlUt/tire  iVAttila  et  de  »cs  auccesseurSj  by 
A.  Thierry  (3d  od.,  Paris,  1805). 

Hlirr,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Texas,  drained  by 
the  head  streams  of  tlio  Sabine  river  and  by  the 
8.  fork  of  the  Sulphur ;  area,  035  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  10,291,  of  whom  1,078  were  colored. 
It  has  a  roiling  and  in  some  places  hilly  sur- 
face, and  is  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  342,411 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  31,480  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, ir>3,207  lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,272  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  9,941  horses,  977  mules 
and  asses,  9,672  milch  cows,  2,077  working 
oxen,  25,141  other  cattle,  7,194  sheep,  and  23,- 
847  swine;  1  flour  mill,  and  1  wool-carding 
establishment.    Capital,  Greenville. 

HFIIT,  Hfory,  an  English  politician,  bom  at 
Upavon,  Wiltshire,  Nov.  6,  1773,  died  at  Al- 
resford,  Hants,  Feb.  13,  1835.  He  was  a 
wealthy  farmer,  and  in  early  life  was  noted 
for  extreme  loyalty,  having  in  1801,  during  the 
alarm  at  the  i)rojected  French  invasion,  offered 
to  place  his  personal  property,  valued  at  £20,- 
000,  at  tlie  disposal  of  government.  He  subse- 
quently retired  in  disgust  from  the  Everly 
troop  of  yeomanry  on  account  of  their  refusal 
to  volunteer  their  services  out  of  the  county, 
and  joined  the  Marlborough  troop.  Having 
challenged  his  commander.  Lord  Bruce,  he 
was  tried  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  weeks  in  the 
king's  1>ench.  During  his  confinement  he  was 
visited  by  several  prominent  reformers,  under 
whose  intlnence  ho  ^>erame  a  champion  of  the 
most  radical  section  of  the  party,  and  the  po- 
litical associate  of  Sir  Francis  Burdctt,  Home 
Tooke,  and  William  Cobbett.  For  many  years 
he  attempted  without  success  to  secure  a  seat 
in  parliament,  a<Mressing  popular  meetings  in 
the  largo  manufacturing  towns  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  August,  1819,  he 
|»resided  over  the  reform  meeting  in  Manches- 
ter, which  for  alleircd  illegality  was  dispersed 
by  the  military,  after  11  persons  had  been 
killed  and  uiiward  of  6oo  wounded ;  and  an 
indictment  for  conspiracy  was  found  against 
him.  He  was  sentenced  to  2  J  years'  confine- 
ment in  Ilchester  jail,  and  aft^r  his  release 
made  a  public  entry  into  London  on  Nov.  4, 
1822.  In  183n  and"  1831  he  wa*  returned  to 
the  house  of  commons  from  Preston  ;  but  fail- 
ing of  an  election  to  the  next  parliament,  he 
tnade  the  tour  (»f  England  in  a  handsome 
e<iuipage,  speaking  in  tin*  principal  towns,  and 
otTering  f'»r  sale,  under  the  name  of  "  radical 
cotfoe,"  roasted  grains  of  wheat,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  hoavilv  taxed  coffee  of  the  West  and 
East  Indies.    Subsequently  he  made  his  aj)- 


'  pearancc  in  London  in  a  coach  drawn  by  white 
I  horses,  from  which   ho   sold  a  new  kind   of 
blacking  invented   by  himself.    Ho  died  of  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  while  on  a  tour. 

Hnrr.  I.  Jaacs  Henry  Leigh,  an  English  au- 
thor, bom  in  Southgate,  Middlesex,  Oct.  19. 
1784,  died  at  Putney,  Aug.  28, 1850.  His  father, 
a  West  Indian,  married  an  American  lady,  and 
practised  law  in  Philadelphia  till  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  when  he  warmly  ospoased  the 
cause  of  the  crown  and  had  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. Ho  went  to  England,  took  orders,  and 
became  tutor  to  Mr.  Leigh,  nephew  of  the 
duke  of  Chandos,  after  whom  he  named  hit 
son.  Leigh  Hunt  was  educated  at  Christ's 
hospital,  which  he  left  in  his  16th  year,  spent 
some  time  in  the  oflice  of  his  brother,  an  at- 
torney, and  then  obtained  a  place  in  the  war 
ofiice.  Ho  had  written  many  verses  while  a 
boy,  and  in  1801  his  father  published  for  Lim 
"  Juvenilia,  or  a  Collection  of  Poems  written 
between  the  Ages  of  Twelve  and  Sixteen." 
Ho  now  began  to  contribute  to  periodicals^  and 
in  1805  became  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
"News,"  a  Sunday  paper  established  by  his 
brother  John,  to  which  also  he  contributed  lit- 
erary articles.  A  volume  of  bis  theatrical  crit- 
icisms was  published  in  1807.  In  1808  h^left 
the  war  ofiUce,  and  with  his  brother  established 
the  **  Examinor,^^  a  liberal  jonmaL  which  he 
edited  for  many  years  and  rendered  exceed- 
ingly popular ;  it  was  noted  for  the  fearleMnen 
of  its  criticism  and  the  freedom  of  its  political 
diacussions.  Throe  times  the  Hunts  were  proa- 
ecuted  by  the  government :  first,  for  the  words, 
**  Of  all  monarchs,  indeed,  since  the  rerohi- 
tion,  the  successor  of  George  III.  will  have 
the  finest  opportunity  of  becoming  nobly  jjop* 
nlar;"  second,  for  denouncing  flogging  in  the 
army;  third,  when  a  fashionable  newspaper 
had  called  the  prince  regent  an  Adonia.  for 
adding  **  a  fat  Adonis  of  fifty."  On  the  first 
the  prosecution  was  abandoned,  on  the  second 
the  verdict  was  for  acquittal,  but  on  the  third 
the  brothers  were  sentenced  to  a  fiine  of  £500 
each,  and  two  years'  imprisonment.  They  re- 
jecte<l  offers  to  remit  the  penalties  on  coodi- 
tion  that  the  paper  should  change  its  tone,  and 
underwent  the  full  sentence ;  but  so  much  pop- 
ular sympathy  was  excited  in  their  behalf  that 
the  cells  were  transformed  into  comfortable 
apartments,  constantly  supplied  with  bcwki 
and  flowers.  Here  Leigh  was  visited  by  By- 
ron, Moore,  I^mb,  Shelley,  and  Keat^  and 
here  he  wrote  "The  Feast  of  the  PoeU" 
(1814),  "The  Descent  of  Liberty,  a  M«^k- 
(1816),  and  "The  Story  of  Rimini"  (1816), 
which  immediately  gave  him  a  place  among 
the  poets.  He  also  continued  to  eait  the  *^  Ex- 
aminer" while  in  prison.  In  1^18  he  pub- 
lished "  Foliage,  or  Poems  original  and  trans- 
lated," and  in  1819  he  started  the  ''Indica- 
tor," a  small  weekly  on  the  model  of  the 
■  "  Spectator."  A  selection  of  his  best  eesay* 
'  from  thi"  was  published  under  the  title  of 
;  '*Tho    Indicator   and    Companion"  (2  vols. 
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Sto,  1822).    Bat  his  pecnniary  affairs  had  be- 
come badlj  inTolved,  and  in  June,  1822,  on 
the  inviution  of  Bjron  and  Shellej.  he  went 
to   Pisa,   Italy,  to  assist  them  in  editing  the 
**  Liberal,^^  a  journal  intended  to  be  ultra-lib- 
end  in  both  literature  and  politics.    Shelley ^s 
death  occurred  in  July,  and  Hunt  resided  with 
Byron  for  several  months;   but  the  journal 
proving  a  failure  and  the  association  uncon- 
genial, the  poets  separated  with  decidedly  un- 
plcaMDt  impressions  of  each  other.    Hunt  re- 
maioed  in  Italy  for  some  years,  and  after  his 
rtftam  to  England  published  **  Recollections 
of  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contempora- 
ries'^  (4to  and  2  vols.  8vo,  1828).     In  this 
book  the  character  of  Byron  was  set  forth  in 
so  unfavorable  a  light  that  his  friends,  espe- 
cially Moore,  retorted  upon  its  author  in  the 
•Everest  manner.    Years  afterward  Hunt  con- 
ftMed  that  he  was  ashamed  of  it.    From  this 
time  his  life  was  constantly  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  books.    He  had  always  been  sneered 
at  as  a  cockney  by  certain  critics,  and  was  fre- 
quently in  great  pecuniary  straits,  until  in  1847 
Le  received  a  literary  pension  of  £200,  but 
plodded  on  with  unceasing  industry.    He  trans- 
lated Tasso^s  Aminta,  Kedi^s  Bacco  in  Toseanaj 
Boileau*s  Lutrin,  and  numerous  other  works; 
edited  the  plays  of  Wycherly,  Congreve,  Van- 
brufrh,  Farquhor,  and  Sheridan,  and  an  expur- 
gated edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and 
was  a  frequent  ccmtributor  to  the  literary  and 
political  columns  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
ziaet.    Among  his  other  works  are  the  follow- 
ing: "Sir  Ralph  Esher,"  a  novel  (1882;  new 
•J..  lS5<i) ;  '*  Captain  Sword  and  Captam  Pen," 
a  metrical  satire  against  war  (1885);   *^The 
L«^nd  of  Florence,"  a  drama  (1840);  "The 
S.-rr,"  a  collecti<»n  of  essays  (1841) ;  "  The  Pal- 
frej."'  a  love  story  in  rhyme  (1842);  "Stories 
f^>^n  the  Italian  Poets,  with  Lives  of  the  Wri- 
vr*"   r2   vols.,  184r));    "Men,    Women,   nnd 
I{.>oks''  (2  vols.,  1847) ;  "  The  Town  "  (2  vols., 
1"=4S^ ;    **  Autobiofn-nphy "     (1850)  ;     "  Table 
Tilk,  with  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Pope 
VL-t  >wiff '  (1851);  "Religion  of  the  Heart" 
•:«'3  ;  and  **  The  Old  Court  Suburb  "  (1855). 
S!v»rtlv  before  his  death  he  collected  and  ar- 
ris^red  a  complete  final  edition  of  his  poems. 
A  "^Lle^^tion  from  his  correspondence  was  pub- 
bl^d  in  1S62.     11.  Themtmi,  an  English  author 
tad  art  critic,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
L/>r.don.  Sey»t.  10,  1810,  died  June  24,  1873. 
H..-  ftn<lie<l  the  art  of  painting,  but  soon  aban- 
<i"a«*i  it  for  journalism,  conducted  the  political 
<Jrr«rtment  of  the  "Constitutional"  until  that 
h'UTiJil  cvjiSi»<l  to  exist,  edited  successively  the 
"North  Cheshire  Reformer"  and  the  "Glas- 
rw  Arjrus,"  and  from  1840  to  1860  was  con- 
trrt.];.!  with  the   London    "Spectator."      Ho 
Tfl-'H^jed  ''The  Foster  Brother,"  a  romance 
r.^ii.  and  e<lited  his  father's  "Autobiopra- 
piij'jl8.V»)  and  " Corresp<»ndence "  (1862). 

■nrr,  RkhaH  Morris,  an  American  architect, 
^•rn  in  Brattlebort»,  Vt.,  Oct.  28,  1828.  In 
l'»Vi  be  Went  to  Europe,  where  he  studied  his 


profession  at  the  school  of  fine  arts  in  Paris, 
and  under  Hector  Lefuel,  and  made  a  tour 
through  various  parts  of  Europe,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Egypt.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  was 
engaged  as  inspector  under  Lefuel,  then  archi- 
tect to  the  emperor,  on  the  new  building  con- 
necting the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries.  On  bis 
returd  to  America  in  1855,  he  was  employed 
upon  the  capitol  extension  at  Washington. 
Since  then  he  has  executed  many  public  and 
private  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  Presbyterian  hospital,  the  Stevens 
apartment  house,  the  Lenox  library,  and  tho 
Tribune  building  in  New  York ;  the  Yale  di- 
vinity college  in  New  Haven ;  the  Stuy vesant 
building,  New  York;  the  Brimmer  houses, 
Boston ;  the  residence  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  New 
York ;  and  several  villas  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

HUNT,  Thonas  Sterry,  an  American  chemist, 
mineralogist,  and  geologist,  bom  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Sept  6, 1826.  He  studied  medicine  for 
a  time,  but,  devoting  himself  to  chemistry,  be- 
came in  1845  a  private  student  with  Prof.  B. 
Silliman,  jr.,  of  Now  Haven,  acting  meanwhile 
as  chemical  assistant  to  Prof.  Silliman,  sr.,  in 
the  laboratory  of  Yale  college.  After  two  years 
thus  spent  he  was  in  1847  made  chemist  and 
mineralogist  to  the  geological  survey  of  Canada, 
then  just  begun  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
William  Logan.  He  held  this  post  for  more 
than  25  years,  but  resigned  it  in  1872,  and  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  geology  in  the  Massachu- 
setts institute  of  technology,  where  he  succeed- 
ed Prof.  William  B.  Rogers.  His  earlier  studies 
were  directed  especially  to  theoretical  chem- 
istry, then  assuming  shape  from  the  labors  of 
Liebig,  Dumas,  Laurent,  and  Gerhardt.  It 
was  as  the  reviewer,  interpreter,  and  critic  of 
these  chemists  that  Mr.  Hunt  first  became 
known,  while  ho  at  the  same  time  developed 
from  some  germs  in  the  writings  of  Laurent 
a  now  system  esBcntiully  his  own,  in  which  all 
chemical  compoimds  are  de<luced  from  simple 
types  represented  by  one  or  more  molecules  of 
,  water  or  of  hydrogen.  These  views,  maintained 
by  him  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  beginning  in  184H,  have 
at  length  been  universally  ado[>ted,  and  are 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  foimdations  of 
modern  chemical  theory.  His  philosophy  of 
the  sciences  has  been  influenced  by  the  study  of 
Kant,  and  still  more  of  Hegel  and  Stallo,  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  essays  on  *'  Solution,"  *'  Chemical 
Changes,"  und  "Atomic  Volumes,"  which  first 
appeared  in  the  "Journal ''  (1853-'4),  and  were 
republished  in  England  and  Germany.  In  these 
he  attacks  the  atomic  hypothesis  and  all  its 
consequences,  and  asserts  that  solution  is  chem- 
ical union,  and  chemical  union  identification. 
His  researches  on  the  ei^uivalent  volumes  of 
liquids  and  solids  were  a  remarkable  anticipa- 
tion of  those  of  Dumas,  while  in  his  iiKiuiries 
into  the  polymerism  of  mineral  species  he  has 
opened  a  new  field  for  mineralogy,  as  set  forth 
■  later  in  his  essay  on  the  "Objects  and  Meth- 
'  od  of  Mineralogy."    His  philosophical  studies 
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havo  however  been  only  incidental  to  his 
labors  in  chemioul  mineralogy  and  chemical 
geology.  Ilis  rosoarclies  into  the  chemical  and 
mineral  composition  of  rocks  have  probably 
been  more  extended  than  those  of  any  other 
living  chemist;  and  his  investigations  of  the 
chemistry  of  mineral  waters,  wliich  are  not 
less  so,  have  enabled  him  to  frame  fl  com- 
plete theory  of  their  origin  and  formation, 
and  their  relations  to  the  origin  of  rock  masses 
both  crystalline  and  nncry stall ine,  and  to  lay 
the  basis  of  a  rational  system  of  chemical  ge- 
ology. From  his  long  series  of  studies  of  the 
salts  of  lime  and  ma^esia  he  was  enabled  to 
explain  for  the  first  time  the  true  relations  of 
gypsums  and  dolomites,  and  to  explain  their 
origin  by  direct  deposition.  His  views  on  this 
subject  are  now,  after  many  years,  finding  rec- 
ognition among  geologists.  He  has  also  care- 
fully investigated  petroleum  both  in  its  chem- 
ical and  geological  relations.  Tiio  phenomena 
of  volcanoes  and  igneous  rocks  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  him  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and 
he  has  revived  and  enforced  the  almost  for- 
gotten hypothesis  of  Keferstein  that  the  source 
of  these  is  to  be  sought  in  chemical  reactions 
set  up  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the 
earth's  crust  through  the  agency  of  internal 
heat.  In  this  discussion  he  was  the  first  to 
point  out  and  explain  the  relation  between 
modem  volcanic  phenomena  and  great  accu- 
mulations of  comparatively  recent  sedimentary 
formations,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions between  these  and  folded  and  contorted 
strata.  He  has  sought  to  harmonize  the  facts 
of  dynamical  geology  with  the  notion  of  a  solid 
globe,  which  he  early  adopted  in  opposition  to 
the  generally  received  one  of  a  globe  with  a 
li(iuid  interior,  and  has  also  developed  a  theory 
of  cosmogony  based  upon  the  chemical  and 
physical  conditions  of  a  world  consolidating 
from  a  vaporous  mass,  and  has  endeavored  to 
show  how  the  earth,  air,  and  ocean  have  as- 
sumed their  present  condition  under  the  slow 
operation  of  natural  causes.  His  views  on 
these  questions  will  be  found  in  an  essay  on 
'*  The  Chemistry  of  the  Earth ''  in  the  report 
of  the  Smithsonian  institution  for  1869;  while 
his  conclusions  on  many  {M^ints  of  geology  are 
embodied  in  his  addre«*s  delivere<l  as  retiring 
president  U*fore  the  American  assr>ciation  for 
the  advancement  of  science  at  Indianapolis 
in  1871,  on  **The  Geognosy  of  the  Appa- 
lachians and  the  Orii^in  of  Crystalline  Hocks,'" 
and  in  others  uf  his  recent  pa|H*rs,  such  as 
**  Notes  on  Granitic  J^nrks,"  **Tlie  Geognos- 
tical  Eolations  of  tlie  Metals/'  and  '*  The  His- 
tory of  the  N^amcs  C*ambrian  and  Silurian  in 
Geology.*'  Besides  his  papers  in  the  '*  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science/*  which  number  more 
than  1<M),  and  numerous  articles  communicated 
to  the  French  academv  and  the  scientific  iour- 
naU  of  France,  England,  an<l  Cimada,  he  has 
contributed  largely  to  tlio  reports  of  the  geo- 
loi:i(\'il  survey  nf  Canada,  and  to  tbo  work 
entitled   "Geology   of  Canada"'   (,1*503),   the 


latter  half  of  which  is  from  fab  pen.  He  if 
also  the  author  of  a  sammary  of  organic  chem- 
istry forming  a  part  of  Prof.  Silliman^a  *'  First 
Principles  of  Chemistry"  (1852).  A  Tolnzne 
of  his  collected  scientific  essays  is  now  in 
press  (1874).  He  is  also  known  for  his  re- 
searches, both  theoretical  and  practical,  into 
the  chemistry  and  metallurgy  of  iron  and  of 
copper,  some  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
**  Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers."  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  received 
in  1854  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from 
Harvard  college,  and  later  the  degrees  of  LL.  D. 
and  Sc.  D.  from  the  univeruties  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  in  both  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  a  professor,  and  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
lectured  in  the  French  language.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  international  jury  at  the  ex- 
hibitions of  Paris  in  1855  and  1867,  and  is  a 
member  of  various  academies  and  learned  so- 
cieties both  in  Europe  and  America.  He  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London 
in  1859,  and  of  the  national  acsidemy  of  the 
United  States  in  1878.  He  is  also  an  officer 
of  the  French  order  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

HINT,  WIUlsB  Heu7,  an  English  water-eolor 
painter,  born  in  London  in  1790,  died  Feb.  l(K 
1864.  He  became  a  member  of  the  old  society 
of  painters  in  water  colors  in  1824,  and  from 
that  time  regularly  contributed  to  their  annual 
exhibitions.  As  a  colorist  he  ranked  among 
tlie  first  painters  of  the  day. 

HUNT,  WUIlaB  Hsteaa,  an  English  pmnter, 
bom  in  London  in  1827.  He  studied  in  the 
school  of  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1^46  ex- 
hibited his  first  picture,  entitled  ^  Hark,^* 
which  was  followed  by  a  scene  from  *^  Wood- 
stock ''  (1847),  the  ''  Flight  of  Madeline  and 
Por|)liyro,"  from  Keats^s  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  ^' 
(1848),  and  **Kienzi  vowing  to  obtain  Justice 
for  the  Murder  of  his  Brother,*^  from  Bulwer^s 
novel  (1849).  In  1850  appeared  bis  ''Con- 
verted British  Family  sheltering  a  Ghriitian 
Missionary  from  the  Persecution  of  the  Draida^" 
the  first  fruits  of  the  new  ''  pre-Raphaefite  *' 
movement  in  British  art.  He  had  in  the  pre- 
vious year  associated  himself  with  John  Erer^ 
ott  Millais  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  to  the  art  the  earnestness 
and  conscientious  accuracy  that  animated  the 
painters  who  preceded  Raphael.  MedisBvalisB 
in  theology  and  architecture  was  the  prevail- 
ing mode  of  the  day,  and  the  young  axtists 
showed  the  infiuencc  which  it  had  periiaps 
unconsciously  exerted  upon  them,  by  styling 
themselves  ^*  pre-Raphaelites  ;^^  although  thej 
distinctly  avowed  their  object  to  be  chiefly  the 
study  of  nature,  to  which  they  looked  for  in- 
spiration, and  the  minutest  details  of  which 
they  proposed  to  copy  with  scrupulous  aoenra- 
cy.  By  common  consent  Hunt  was  reiwded 
as  the  leader  of  the  new  si*hooL  which  was 
shortly  joined  by  Charles  Collins  and  other 
young  artists ;  and  notwithstanding  much  hos- 
tile criticism  and  ridicule,  he  continued  year 
by  year  to  develop  the  idea  with  which  he 
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started.  In  1861  appeared  his  "Valentine 
reecaiDg  Sylria  from  ProtenB,'*  in  1852  ''  The 
Hireling  Shepherd,''  and  in  1858 ''  Glaadio  and 
InbeUa  '*  and  ''  Cor  English  Coasts,''  a  pre- 
Raphaelite  stndj  of  the  downs  at  Hastings, 
all  atroDglj  imbaed  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  new  style.  In  1854  he  produced  two  pow- 
erful pictnreo,  "The  Awakened  Conscience" 
and  '*  The  Light  of  the  World."  The  summer 
of  1855  was  spent  by  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  sea,  where  he  took  minute  studies 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  were  sub- 
ieqii«itly  embodied  in  his  picture  of  the 
**  Scape  Goat,"  exhibited  in  the  succeeding 
▼ear.  To  the  universal  exposition  of  1867  in 
Paris  he  sent  "  After  Sunset  in  Egypt."  Mr. 
Hmit  resided  for  some  years  in  Jerusalem  en- 
gaged in  painting  a  picture  recently  finished, 
**The  Shadow  of  Deatn^"  for  which  he  received 
10,000  gnineas. 

■nrr,  Wflfam  Menls,  an  American  painter, 
bofm  in  Brattleboro,  Yt,  March  31, 1824.    He 
entered  Harvard  college  in  1840,  but  went  to 
Europe  on  account  of  his  health  before  the 
completion  of  his  course,  and  in  1846  entered 
the  academy  at  DOsseldorf,  with  the  intention 
of  studying  sculpture.    At  the  expiration  of 
nine  months  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1848  be- 
came *  popil  of  Couture.    In  1855  he  returned 
to  the  Umted  States,  and  has  since  resided  at 
Newport,  R.  I.    His  paintings  comprise  por- 
traita,  history,  and  genre^  and  among  the  most 
toocetsfol  are  several  representing  picturesque 
types  of  city  life  in  Paris,  of  which  the  artist 
irabGshed  a  series  of  lithographs  executed  by 
Limself  in  1859.    Among  his  later  works  are 
the  **  Morning  Star,"    and    the    ^*  Drummer 
Bot'^  and  the  "  Bugle  Call,"  illustrating  inci- 
dents in  the  civil  war. 

■ISTiS,  Jehi,  a  British  surgeon  and  physiol- 
oeist,  bom  at  Long  Calderwood,  Lanarkshire, 
Joly  14,  1728,  died  in  London,  Oct.  10,  1793. 
lie  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  the  joung- 
««of  ten  children.     At  17  years  he  went  to 
GUsgow  to  assist  his  brother-in-law,  a  cabinet 
maker;  but  soon  returned  home,  and  wrote  to 
bif  brother  William,  who  was  already  successful 
t^  a  lecturer  on  surgery,  otlering  to  assist  him 
in  hii  anatomical  labors.      His  brother's  reply 
Was  favorable,  and  he  went  to  London  in  Sep- 
tember, 1748.     He  soon  gave  evidence  of  his 
ibilities  in  the  dissecting  room.    In  1749~'50  he 
■Readed  the  practice  at  Chelsea  hospital,  and 
in  1751  became  a  pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
boepitaL  continuing  at  the  same  time  his  labors 
h  th«  dissecting  room  of  his  brother.     In  1754 
be  became  surgeon^s  pupil  at  St.  George's  hos- 
pital of  which  he  was  appointed  house  surgeon 
two  years  later;  and  in  the  winter  of  1755  ho 
Wsme  a  partner  in  the  lectures  of  his  brother. 
Is  the  mean  time  he  had  succeeded  in  following 
BKTe  minutely  than  had  before  l>eeu  done  the 
Tunificationa  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  in  tracing 
*be  branches  of  the  fitth  pair  of  nerves,  in  dis- 
f'Tcrinsr  the  svstem  and  functions  of  tlie  Ivm- 
f-LAtic  Teasels  in  birds,  and  the  cause  and  mode 


of  descent  of  the  testis  in  the  foetus.  In  1759 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  staff  surgeon 
in  the  army,  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Belleisle  in  1761,  and  after  the  siege  of  that 
place  served  in  Portugal  until  the  peace  of 
1763.  During  this  time  he  collected  the  ma- 
terials for  his  work  on  gun-shot  wounds,  which 
was  published  after  his  death.  He  returned  to 
London,  was  put  on  half  pay,  and  was  obliged 
to  receive  pupils  in  anatomy  and  surgery  as 
a  means  of  subsistence.  Purchasing  a  small 
piece  of  ground  about  two  miles  from  London, 
he  built  a  house,  and  carried  on  there  his  inves- 
tigations in  comparative  anatomy.  He  bar- 
gained with  the  keepers  of  menageries  for  the 
bodies  of  dead  animals,  spent  all  his  available 
means  in  procuring  rare  species,  and  often  ex- 
posed himself  to  personal  danger  in  watching 
their  habits  and  instincts  and  experimenting 
on  their  dispositions.  His  papers  communi- 
cated to  the  royal  society  drew  attention  to 
his  labors,  and  in  1767  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  society,  and  the  following  year  surgeon 
of  St.  George's  hospital  and  a  member  of  the 
college  of  surgeons.  In  1771  he  married  the 
sister  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  his  pupil  and  sub- 
sequently his  biographer,  and  in  the  same  year 
published  his  first  original  work,  **  Natural 
History  of  the  Human  Teeth"  (4to),  of  which 
the  second  part  appeared  in  1778.  In  1778 
he  commenced  his  nrst  regular  course  of  lec- 
tures, a  task  which  he  seldom  succeeded  in 
discharging  with  satisfaction  to  himself  or  his 
pupils,  and  as  a  preparation  for  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  dose  himself  with  laudanum. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  surgeon  extraordi- 
nary to  the  king,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
royal  humane  society  drew  up  a  paper  on  the 
best  mode  of  restoring  a])parenlly  drowned 
persons.  He  also  published  papers  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  stomach  nfter 
death,  tlie  tori)edo,  electric  eel,  &c.  Between 
1777  and  1785  appeared  his  papers  on  the  lieat 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  structure  of  the 
placenta,  the  organs  of  hearing  in  fishes,  iScc., 
and  the  six  Croouian  lectures  on  muscular  mo- 
tion. The  paper  on  the  placenta,  claiming  for 
the  author  the  discovery  of  the  union  between 
the  uterus  and  placenta,  which  William  Hun- 
ter had  claimed  in  1775  in  his  **  Gravid  Ute- 
rus," caused  an  estrangement  between  the 
brothers  which  only  terminated  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  William.  In  1785  ho  re- 
moved his  whole  museum  to  a  house  erected 
for  the  pur])ose  in  Leicester  s<}uare,  to  which 
he  admitted  the  public  in  May  and  October  of 
each  year.  It  had  now  assumed  enormous  di- 
mensions, and  such  was  his  reputation  as  a 
naturalist  that  no  new  animal  was  brought 
to  the  country  which  was  not  shown  to  him. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  prostrated  by  a  se- 
vere spasmodic  attack,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish ])ractice  for  a  time;  and  thenceforth 
until  his  death  he  was  a  constant  sutforer,  his 
paroxysms  occurring  after  any  mental  excite- 
ment.    He  nevertheless  i>ersevered  in  liis  ex- 
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pcrimonts,  and  was  constantly  performing  op- 
erations then  new  to  the  art  of  surgery.  Soon 
after  his  attack  in  1785  he  practised  the  new 
method  of  tying  the  artery  for  popliteal  aneu- 
rism, wliich  has  been  called  the  most  brilliant 
surgical  discovery  of  the  century.  In  178G 
appeared  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease "  (4to,  London ;  new  ed.  by  Sir  Everard 
Home,  18n9,  and  by  Joseph  Adams,  1818), 
and  **  Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the 
Animal  Economv"  (4to,  Ix)ndon;  new  ed. 
by  Prof.  Owen,  1800,  1837),  the  latter  a  re- 
publication of  papers  from  the  ^'  Philosophical 
Transactions/^  and  of  others  on  anatomical 
and  i)!iysi()logical  discoveries  by  the  author. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  surgeon 
generator  the  anny,  and  in  1787  he  received 
the  Copley  gold  medul  from  the  royal  society 
for  papers  on  the  ovarinm,  the  specific  identity 
of  the  wolf,  jackal,  and  dog,  and  on  the  struc- 
ture and  economy  of  whales.  Soon  after  he 
published  valuable  papers  on  the  treatment  of 
inflamed  veins,  on  introsusception,  and  on  the 
mode  of  conveying  food  into  the  stomach  in 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  a^sophagus;  and  in 
1702  he  contributed  his  last  paper  to  the  **  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,'*  entitled  **Ol>serva- 
tiuns  on  the  Economy  of  Bees."  In  this  year 
he  resigned  his  lectureship  at  St.  George's  hos- 
pital, and  devoted  himself  to  the  completion 
of  his  work  on  inflammation.  On  Oct.  16, 
1793,  while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  St.  George's  hospital,  he  l>ecame 
violently  excited  by  a  remark  made  to  him  by 
one  of  his  colleagues,  and  leaving  the  room 
instantly  expired. — As  a  surgical  oi>erator  John 
Hunter  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  time.  As  an  anatomist  and  phys- 
iologist, he  displayed  a  keenness  of  intellect, 
a  faculty  of  generalization,  and  a  philosophic 
turn  of  mind,  which  must  rank  him  among  the 
greatest  of  modem  natural  philosophers,  and 
of  which  he  has  left  an  enduring  monument  in 
the  celebrated  museum  named  after  him,  and 
in  17U9  purchased  by  the  nation  and  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  the  college  of  surgeons.  At 
the  time  (»f  his  death  it  contained  more  than 
10,001)  preparations  illustrating  human  and 
comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology, 
and  natural  history,  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit 
the  gradations  of  nature  from  the  simplest 
form  of  life  up  to  man.  The  physiological  se- 
ries, which  comprised  considerably  more  than 
half  the  collection,  contained  1,000  skeletons, 
3,ooO  animals  and  plants  illustrating  natural 
history  <the  animals  stuffed  or  preserved  in 
spirits),  and  l,2oo  fos-^ils,  besides  monsters  and 
other  eccentric  ft)nns  of  animal  life.  lie  left 
in  addition  19  MS.  volumes  of  materials  for  a 
cataloiine  of  hi**  nmseum,  the  preparation  of 
which  occupied  him  during  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life.  The  completion  of  the  work  was 
a*«siirned  to  Sir  Evi-rard  Home,  his  executor, 
who  was  intrusted  f«>r  that  j)«rpose  with  the 
tell  most  valuable  volumes,  which  he  subse- 
quently burned,  in  accordance,  as  he  said,  with 


Ilunter^s  express  desire ;  although  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  destroyed  them  to  conceal  his 
own  appropriation  of  their  contents  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  anatomical  papers  which  pass 
under  his  name.    After  his  death  appeared  his 
**  Treatise  on  the  Blood,   Intiammation,  and 
Gun-shot  Wounds,"  preceded  by  a  biography 
by  Sir  Everard  Homo  (4to,   1794);    and   in 
1835-^7  his  surgical  works,  with  notes  by  J. 
F.  Palmer,  were  published  in  4  toIs.  4to,  with 
an  atlas  of  60  plates.    Biographies  of  him  have 
also  been  published  by  Jesse  Foot  (8ro,  17U4) 
and  Joseph  Adams  (8vo,  1816).    His  remains, 
after  a  repose  of  more  than  half  a  century 
under  the  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fleldi^ 
were  in  March,  1859,  disentombed  by  the  royal 
college  of  surgeons,  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
month  deposited  with  much  ceremony  in  West- 
minster abbey,  next  to  the  remains  of  Ben 
Jonson. — His  wife,  Anns  Home  Ufktsb  (bom 
in  1741,  died  in  1821),  published  in  1802  a 
volume  of  poems,  several  of  which  were  set  to 
music  by  Haydn. 

HOrnS)  ReWrt  Msreer  Nbftrrt,  nn  Ameri- 
can statesman,  bom  in  Essex  co.,  Va.,  April 
21,  1809.  He  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Virginia,  studied  law,  and  commenced  practice 
in  1830.  Having  served  in  the  Virginia  hoose 
of  delegates,  he  was  in  1887  elected  to  congress, 
and  in  1839  chosen  speaker  of  the  hoose  of  rep- 
resentatives. He  was  defeated  in  1848,  but  re- 
elected in  1845.  In  1846  he  was  chos«i  sena- 
tor in  congress,  taking  his  seat  in  December, 
1847.  In  1849  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  finance,  which  post  he  held  nntil 
the  opening  of  the  ci\il  war.  In  the  mean 
while  he  bore  a  largo  part  in  the  political  dis- 
cussions of  the  day.  In  1860  he  was  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  the  democratic  nominatioa 
to  the  presidency,  receiving  upon  several  hal* 
lots  in  the  convention  at  Charleston  the  next 
highest  vote  to  that  for  Mr.  Douglas.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  secession  movement,  and 
according  to  the  original  scheme  was  to  haro 
been  president  of  the  new  government,  Jefferson 
Davis  to  bo  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
He  was  formally  expelled  from  the  United 
States  senate  in  July,  1861.  The  confederate 
plan  had  l>een  change<1,  Davis  having  been 
made  president,  and  Kol»ert  Toombs  seoretaiy 
of  state.  Toombs  was  soon  superseded  by  Hva* 
ter,  and  he  in  a  short  time  by  Judah  P.  Ben* 
jamin.  Hunter,  having  been  elected  senator 
from  Virginia,  was  classed  in  the  onpoMtioD 
to  the  administration  of  Davis.  In  Fehroary, 
1805,  Hunter,  Stephens,  and  Caraphell  were 
appointed  peace  commissioners  to  mevt  Prasl- 
dent  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  upon  a  vessel  il 
Hampton  Roads.  The  conference  was  ftitik^ 
Lincoln  refusing  to  treat  upon  the  bans  of  n^ 
ognizing  the  independence  of  the  confeileracj. 
A  war  meeting  was  then  held  in  Richmond, 
over  which  Hunter  presided,  and  reMilatioBt 

.  were  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  confedoratct 
would  never  lay  down  their  arms  ontil  they 

.  should    have   achieved   their   indep^idenea^ 
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Abont  this  time  Gen.  Lee  nrged  upon  the  con- 
f«<ieratc  congrefls  the  passage  of  a  law  anthor- 
Ldng  iLe  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers, 
those  thos  employed  to  be  made  freemen.    A 
bill  to  this  etfect  was  passed  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate 
by  a  single  vote.     Mr.  Hunter  at  flfst  voted 
igainst  it,  but  having  been  instructed  by  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  to  vote  for  it,  he  did  so, 
iccompanying  his  vote  with  an  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  for  which 
be  was  compelled  to  vote.    He  said :  **  When 
we  left  the  old  government,  we  thought  we  had 
pt  rid  for  ever  of  the  slavery  agitation.    Wo 
imisted  that  congress  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  slavery.     We  contended  that  whenever 
the  two  races  were  thrown  together,  one  must 
be  master  and  the  other  slave.    W^e  insisted 
that  slavery  was  the  best  and  happiest  condi- 
tion of  the  negro.    Now,  if  we  offer  slaves  their 
£K«dom  as  a  boon,  we  confess  that  we  were 
iibincere  and  hypocritical.    If  the  negroes  are 
nude  soldiers,  they  must  be  made  freemen.    If 
we  can  make  them  soldiers,  wo  can  make  them 
cfficert.  perhai»s  to  command  white  men.    If 
we  are  right  in  this  measure,  we  were  wrong 
m  denying  to  the  old  government  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  and 
to  emanciiiate  slaves."    After  the  close  of  the 
cirfl  war  he  was  arrested,  but  was  released 
vp*m  parole,  and  was  in  1867  pardoned  by 
Ftefident  Johnson.    In  1874  ho  was  an  unsuc- 
eeiafal  candidate  before  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia  for  the  office  of  United  States  senator. 

masmMf  WHlaB,  a  British  physician  and  anat- 
amiit,  elder  brother  of  John  Hunter,  bom  at 
Long  Calderwood,  Lanarkshire,  May  23,  1718, 
divd  in  London,  March  30,  1783.    At  the  age 
cf  U  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow 
vitL  the  intention  of  studying  for  the  minis- 
trj;   but  in  1737,  not  being  inclined  to  the 
^'Jt  rtf  theologj',  he  went  to  reside  in  Dr. 
^^iam  CuUen's  family  as  a  medical  student. 
Three  years  after  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Cullen,  by  which  he  was  to  take  charge 
cf  tlu»  surgical  part  of  their  practice.     To  pre- 
ptTtf  himself  for  this  he  studied  in  Edinburgh, 
»aii  in  1741  went  to  London  with  letters  of 
itT"Kiuction  to  I>r.  James  Douglass.    Douglass 
ofcred  to  employ  him  as  tutor  of  his  son  and 
If  di'iector  for  a  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
boae«  which  he  was  preparing.     Hunter  ac- 
cvfftcd  the  offer.     Douglass  died  the  following 
Jesr,  *ut  Himter  continued  to  reside  with  the 
&D)iIy  as  tnt<»r,  and  to  pnrsue  his  studies  in  anat- 
<tty  and  surgery.   Concluding  to  remain  in  Lon- 
don, the  partnership  with  Cullen  was  dissolved, 
bat  ihfv  remainiKi  warm  friends  through  life. 
la  the  winter  of  1740  he  made  his  first  ap- 
vsjLTinci*  as  a  lecturer  on  surgery  before  the 
^victy  •-■f  navy  surgeons,  and  such  was  the 
f»T*T  witli   which  he  was  received   that  he 
wip  invited  to  extend  his  ccmrse  to  anatomy. 
ll^ti  the  Mime  time  he  began  to  acquire  an 
€ivn«iv(*  practice  l>oth  as  a  surgeon  and  an 
leU' «« beur ;  but  having  in  1748  received  the 


appointment  of  surgeon  accoucheur  to  the 
Middlesex  hospital,  and  in  1749  to  the  British 
lying-in  hospital,  he  abandoned  surgery,  and 
thenceforth  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  obstetrics.  About  this  time  he  established 
himself  in  a  house  in  Jermyn  street,  where  he 
commenced  the  formation  of  a  large  anatomi- 
cal museum.  In  1764  he  entered  into  a  pro- 
fessional partnership  with  his  brother  John, 
whose  industry  was  of  great  use  in  adding  to 
the  contents  of  the  museum.  In  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  John,  however,  the  partner- 
ship terminated  in  1759.  In  17G2  he  officiated 
as  consulting  physician  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  her  physi- 
cian extraordinary.  In  1702-^4  appeared  his 
**  Medical  Commentaries,  Part  I."  (4to,  Lon- 
don). In  1766  he  applied  to  Mr.  Grenville, 
then  minister,  for  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
Mews  for  the  site  of  an  anatomical  museum. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  offered  to  expend 
£7,000  on  the  building,  and  to  endow  a  pro- 
fessorship of  anatomy,  the  application  was 
unfavorably  received,  and  he  accordingly  pur- 
chased a  spot  of  ground  in  Great  Windmill 
street,  and  erected  the  necessary  buildings, 
into  which  he  removed  in  1770  with  his  whole 
collection.  From  time  to  time  the  collections 
of  eminent  practitioners  were  purchased  and  in- 
corporated with  it,  and  the  zeal  of  friends  and 
pupils  procured  him  a  great  number  of  mor- 
bid preparations.  Not  contented  with  his  ana- 
tomical collection,  he  begim  to  accumulate  fos- 
sils, books,  coins,  and  other  objects  of  antitjua- 
rian  research.  His  library  was  said  to  contain 
*^  the  most  magnificent  treasure  of  Greek  and 
Latin  works  accumulated  since  the  days  of 
Mead  ;^^  and  his  coins,  of  a  portion  of  which  a 
description  was  published  under  the  title  of 
Numinorxim  Veterutn  Pojnilorum  et  rrhium, 
qui  in  Mu$€0  Guilirlmi  II u uteri  afserninfyr^ 
I)e4icripti0j  Figuris  lUustrata^  cost  upward  of 
£20,000.  In  1781  Dr.  Fothergill's  collection 
of  shells,  corals,  and  other  objects  (>f  natural 
history,  was  added  to  the  musi-um  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £1,200.  The  whole  collection,  with 
a  fund  of  £8,000  for  its  support  an<l  nuguu  iita- 
tion,  was  be(iueathed  to  the  university  of  CJlus- 
gow,  where,  under  the  name  of  the  Hunterian 
museum,  it  is  now  deposited.  In  1774  appear- 
ed his  Anatomia  Humani  UUri  Gravitli^  in 
Latin  and  English  (atlas  fol.,  with  34  plates, 
Birmingham;  fol.,  London,  1^28),  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  since  17r>l.  It  has  been 
called  one  of  the  most  splendid  medical  works 
of  the  age.  A  work  describing  the  engravings, 
entitled  *'An  Anatomical  Disquisition  of  the 
Human  Gravid  Uterus  and  its  Contents''  (4to, 
London),  was  publislie<l  in  17?>4  hy  his  nephew 
Dr.  Haillie.  The  subsei|nent  claim  of  John 
Hunter  to  the  discoverv  of  the  mode  of  union 

• 

between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus,  as  de- 
scribed   bv  William   in   this*  work,   cause<l    a 

m 

bitter  hostilitv  between  the  brothers,  wliich 
lasted  until  the  elder  was  on  his  deatlibtd, 
when  a  reconciliation  took  place.    In  1708  ho 
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was  appointed  bv  the  king  professor  of  anat- 
omy, in  the  royal  academy  of  arts.  In  1767  he 
was  elected  a  follow  of  the  royal  society,  and 
two  years  before  his  death  he  succeeded  Dr. 
John  Fothergill  as  president  of  the  medical 
society.  Ho  contributed  important  papers  to 
the  medical  and  scientific  periodicals  of  the 
day,  and  left  several  lectures  and  unfinished 
works  in  manuscript.  He  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  18th  century,  and  by  his  anat- 
omy of  the  f;ravid  uterus,  and  his  description 
of  varicose  aneurism,  materially  advanced  the 
sciences  of  anatomv  and  midwifery. 

Hi;.\TERDO]K,  a  W.  county  of  New  Jersey, 
separated  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  W.  by 
Delaware  river,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Mus- 
conetcong,  £.  in  part  by  the  I^amington,  and 
drained  by  branches  of  Karitan  river ;  area,  480 
B<i.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  36,963.  The  surface  is 
level  in  the  centre  and  mountainous  toward  the 
N.  and  S.  Limestone  and  freestone  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  hills  are  well  timbered.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  New  Jersey  Central, 
the  South  Branch,  tlie  Helvidere  Delaware,  and 
Flemington  branch,  and  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna, and  Western  railroads  traverse  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  340,393  bushels 
of  wheat,  26,799  of  rye,  1,021,251  of  Indian 
com,  902,737  of  oats,  41,527  of  buckwheat, 
86,807  of  potatoes,  67,863  lbs.  of  wool,  226,936 
of  dax,  965,243  of  butter,  and  88,110  tons  of 
bay.  There  were  9,520  horses,  12,983  milch 
cows,  7,588  other  cattle,  22,790  sheep,  and  15- 
811  swine;  33  manufactories  of  carriages,  23 
of  clothing,  2  of  cordage  and  twine,  1  of  cot- 
ton gfKxis,  2  of  mirror  and  picture  frames,  6  of 
hubs  and  wagon  material,  1  of  India-rubber 
goods,  5  of  iron,  24  of  masonry,  2  of  wrapping 
paper,  19  of  saddlery,  9  of  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  48  fiour  mills,  24  saw  mills,  and  2  rail- 
roa<l  repair  shops.     Capital,  Flemington. 

UrMIBfGDOX,  a  S.  central  county  of  Penn- 
sylvania, drained  by  the  Juniata  river  and  its 
tributaries;  area,  730  Sf^.  ni. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
31,251.  It  has  a  very  diversified  surface,  oc- 
cupied in  part  by  mountains,  and  noted  for  its 
fine  scenery.  Iron,  lead,  coal,  salt,  and  alum 
are  found,  and  timber  is  abundant.  The  val- 
leys are  fertile.  The  Pennsylvania  Central 
an<l  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  railroads 
traverse  it.  The  chief  pnxluctions  in  1870 
were  38S.H59  bushels  of  wheat,  78,480  of  rye, 
o«i3.«07  of  Indian  corn,  410,479  of  oats,  14«.- 
679  of  potatoes,  54,110  Ihs.  of  wool,  465,027 
of  butter,  ami  27,815  tons  of  hay.  There 
wore  7,nti8  horses,  7,120  milch  cows,  11,2«9 
other  cattle,  17,780  sheep,  and  12,909  swine; 
15  manufactories  of  carriages,  7  of  clothing, 
12  of  furniture,  3  of  bricks,  2  of  bread,  3  of 
piiT  irnii,  K  of  iron  castiuL^s,  5  of  blooms,  5  of 
plaster,  8  of  sa<ldlery  and  harness,  13  of  tin, 
cnppiT,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  4  of  woollen 
gnods.  14  tlour  mills,  2o  tanneries,  9  currying 
estahli-ihiuent-*.  1  distillery.  2  planing  mills, 
and  7  saw  mills.     Capital,  Huntingdon. 


BOTE^GBOH,  on  extreme  S.  W.  county  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
angle  of  Chateauguay  co.,  bordering  S.  on  New 
York,  and  X.  W.  on  Uie  St.  Lawrence  river; 
area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 16,304,  of  whom 
6,386  were  of  Irish,  4,924  of  French,  3,184  of 
Scotch,  and  1,033  of  English  origin  or  descent. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Chateauguay  river  and 
other  streams,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Province 
Line  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Capital,  Huntingdon. 

HUXTIXGDOBi,  Sellaa^  connteaa  oC  a  patron 
of  the  English  Calvinistio  Methodiata,  bom  in 
1707,  died  June  17, 1791.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Washington  Shirley,  earl  of  Ferrera 
and  was  married  to  Theophilua  Hastings,  e^ 
of  Huntingdon.  The  Hastings  family  early  be- 
came interested  in  the  Methodists,  and  through 
their  influence  and  from  severe  family  auc- 
tions the  countess  was  led  to  cheriah  a  atrong 
sympathy  with  the  methods  and  principles  of 
the  evangelists,  especially  Whitefield.  She  was 
accustomed  to  frequent  the  Moravian  societies 
in  London ;  but  at  the  withdrawal  of  Wesley 
she  favored  the  Methodist  party,  and  specially 
encouraged  the  leaders  in  the  promotion  of  a 
lay  ministry,  which  she  considered  an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  successful  evangelization  of  the 
masses.  Her  house  at  Chelsea,  near  London, 
was  the  resort  of  fashionable  and  aristocratio 
persons,  and  atler  Whitefield  was  appointed  her 
chaplain  many  of  the  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
age  became  his  hearers.  Her  house  was  like- 
wise the  centre  of  a  circle  of  women  of  noUa 
rank,  who  were  zealous  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
high-toned  piety  in  an  irreligious  age.  Mean- 
while the  rapid  success  of  Wesley,  uliitefieU. 
and  their  coac^utors  had  created  a  demand 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  chapels  and  meet- 
ing houses  for  the  poor.  The  countesa  under- 
took to  supply  this  need,  and  promoted  in  every 
way  the  labors  of  the  evangelists.  She  dia- 
pensed  with  her  luxurious  equipage,  and  even 
sold  her  jewels,  to  obtain  the  means  for  carry- 
ing out  her  plans.  Halls  and  theatres  were 
purchased  in  London,  Bristol,  and  Dublin,  and 
fitted  up  for  chapels,  and  accommodations  for 
the  societies  were  provided  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales.  She  interested  many  of  tha 
noble  and  wealthy  in  her  plana,  met  them  in 
frcfiuent  conference,  and  often  accompanied 
the  preachers  on  their  missionary  tours.  By 
her  advice  England  was  di\'ided  into  mz  dia- 
tricts,  and  a  scheme  i>erfected  for  supplying 
destitute  districts  with  religious  instruction. 
The  pressing  need  for  a  larger  number  of  nun* 
istors  led  her  at  length  to  found  a  theologicti 
seminary  at  Trevccca  in  Wales,  where  pioiis 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  irrespective  of 
sectarian  character,  were  provided  with  board, 
tuition,  and  other  aid,  at  the  countess's  ez- 
peni«e.  While  strongly  attached  to  the  church 
'  of  England,  slie  was  at  length  compelled  to 
I  the  avowal  of  dissent  in  order  to  pnttect  the  ^ 
I  numerous  chapels  which  she  had  founded  froa 
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ffuppresmon  or  appropriation  by  the  establish- 
ment. Hitherto,  by  her  strong  practical  sense 
and  moral  power,  she  had  virtually  controlled 
and  directed  the  movements  of  Calyinistic  Meth- 
odiam.  After  the  **  Lady  Uantingdon  Connec- 
tion '*  had  taken  tlieir  |>osition  among  dissenters, 
the  coantess  attempted  to  devise  a  plan  for  a 
closer  and  more  organic  union  among  the  vari- 
ous societies.  Its  provisions  were  very  similar 
to  Wesley*s  model.  In  these  attempts,  however, 
she  met  with  very  little  sympathy  from  her 
preachers,  and  after  her  death  the  chapels  that 
she  had  founded  became  mostly  Independent. 
At  her  decease  she  left  £5,000  for  charitable 
pnrp<jses,  and  the  rest  of  her  fortune  for  the 
support  of  M  chapels  which  she  had  built. 

■nmSCDOKSHUtE,    an   inland    county  of 
England,  bordering  on  Cambridgeshire,  North- 
amptonshire, and  Bedfordshire;  area,  869  sq. 
m.,  being  the  smallest  county  of  England  except 
Rutland  and  Middlesex;  pop.  in  1871,  63,672. 
The  N.  portion  forms  part  of  the  fen  district 
(Me  Bkdfobd  Level),  and  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  grazing.    In  the  W.  and  S.  parts  the  surface 
is  iiiirhtJy  varied  by  the  swell  of  two  low  ridges 
of  hills.     In  the  S.  E.  is  an  extensive  plain  of 
fertile  land,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ouse 
md  Nene  are  rich  meadows  overflowed  at  high 
tidea.     The  general  character  of  the  soil  is 
cither  gravelly  or  clayey  loam.    Although  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  was  once  a  royal 
forest,  it  is  now  very  bare  of  timber.    Agri- 
nikure  is  the  only  industry.    The  products  are 
wheat,  oata,  and  beans,  with  some  barley,  hops, 
hemp,  tamips,  and  mustard  seed.    The  chief 
riven  are  the  Ouse  within  the  county,  and  the 
Nene  along  the  border,  with  their  tributaries. 
There  were  formerlv  several  sraall  meres  or 
iLailow  lakes  in  the  county,  but  these  have  all 
Wn  drained  and  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  principal  towns  arc  Huntinplon,  iSt.  Ives, 
St.  Ncota,  and  Ramsay.     Huntinirdon  is  on  the 
C^ase,  59  m^  X.  of  London ;  pop.  of  the  mu- 
c^Hpal   borough  in  1871,  4,243.     It  was  the 
birthj-Iare  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

nirn^^CTOX,  a  N.  £.  county  of  Indiana, 
drain«<l  by  Wabash  and  Salamonie  rivers ;  area, 
^^4  *•!.  m'. :  pop.  in  1870,  19,036.  The  surface 
is  *!iirfttly  uneven  and  the  w>il  fertile.  The 
ViSash  and  Erie  canal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wa- 
^l*h.  :tnd  We«tom  railroad,  pass  through  it. 
Tie  rhief  productions  in  1870  were  867,521 
k*!el^  of  wheat,  2«S,ft40  of  Indian  corn, 
Sl.^.'i  of  oats,  42,655  of  potatoes,  66.257  lbs. 
rf  wi-.K  32«'»,008  of  butter,  and  12,079  tons  of 
isj.  There  were  5,902  horst»R,  5,094  milch 
fftw(%.  r>.r>>»2  other  cattle,  81,058  sheep,  and  20,- 
5W  «wine  :  7  manufactories  of  carriages,  1  of 
Wker^  1  of  boots  and  shoes,  4  of  furniture, 
I  nf  warron  material  8  of  lime,  5  of  saddlery 
Uf]  bame«^  2  of  cifnirs,  8  of  woollen  goods,  8 
ttanfriefk  3  currying  establishments,  6  flour 
Bi!U.  and  25  saw  mills.  Capital,  Huntington. 
■  UrUCIIIll.  I*  DaaM,  an  American  paint- 
er, '^m  in  New  York,  Oct.  14,  1816.  While 
pZTK^ing  his  studies  at  Hamilton  college,  he 


made  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  L.  Elliott, 
the  portrait  painter,  from  whom  he  received  a 
decided  bias  for  art.  In  1858  he  entered  the 
studio  of  8.  F.  B.  Morse,  then  president  of  the 
national  academy  of  design,  and  soon  after  pro- 
duced "  The  Bar-Room  Politician,"  "  A  Toper 
Asleep,"  &c.,  besides  some  landscapes  and  por- 
traits. In  1836  he  spent  several  months  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hudson  highlands,  and  execu- 
ted views  near  Verplanck's,  the  Dunderberg 
mountain,  and  Kondout  creek  at  twilight  and 
sunset.  In  1839  he  went  to  Europe,  and  in 
Florence  ])ainted  "  The  Sibyl "  and  **  The  Flor- 
entine Girl."  Removing  to  Rome  soon  after, 
he  painted  *^The  Shepherd  Boy  of  the  Cam- 
pagna"  and  "Early  Christian  Prisoners." 
Upon  his  return  to  New  York  he  was  em- 
ployed for  a  time  almost  exclusively  upon 
portraits,  his  only  historical  pieces  of  impor- 
tance being  "Mercy's  Dream"  and  "Chris- 
tiana and  her  Children,"  from  "Pilgrim's 
Progress."  For  two  years  he  was  compelled 
by  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  to  relinquish 
his  labors,  and  in  1844  went  again  to  Rome, 
where  ho  passed  the  succeeding  winter,  and 
whence  he  sent  back  to  America  "  The  Roman 
Penitents,"  "Italy,"  "The  Sacred  Lesson," 
"  The  Communion  of  the  Sick,"  and  some  land- 
scapes. After  his  return  to  New  York  in  1846 
he  again  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  portraits. 
From  1862  to  1869  he  was  president  of  the 
national  academy  of  design.  Among  his  works 
are  "  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Feckenham  in  the 
Tower,"  "  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Catharine 
Parr,"  "  The  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre,"  "  Queen 
Mary  signing  the  Death  Warrant  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,"  and  another  picture  of  "  Mercy's 
Dream,"  all  of  which  have  been  made  familiar 
by  engravings.  II.  Jedldlah  Vincent,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  New  Vork,  Jan.  20,  1815,  died  in  Pau, 
France,  May  10,  18G2.  He  studied  medicine 
and  practised  for  several  years,  but  subsequent- 
ly took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church,  otlicia- 
ting  for  a  time  as  rector  in  Middlebury,  Vt. 
He  afterward  went  to  Europe,  where  in  1849 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  Returning  to 
America,  he  edited  the  "  Metropolitan  Maga- 
zine ''  in  Baltimore,  and  subse(|uently  the 
"Leader"  in  St.  Louis.  He  afterward  re- 
sided in  New  York,  and  finally  again  went  to 
Europe.  He  published  a  volume  of  "  Poems  " 
(1848),  and  the  novels  **  Ladv  Alice,  or  the 
Now  Una*'  (1S40),  »^Alban"  (18.50),  *'The 
Forest "  (ia52),  »'  Blonde  and  Brunette  "  (185U), 
and  "Rosemary"  (18G0). 

HnmXGTON,  Frederick  Daa,  an  American 
bishop,  born  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  May  28,  1819. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1839,  and 
spent  the  three  following  years  in  the  Cam- 
bridge divinity  schiwl.  In  1842  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  church 
in  Boston,  and  in  September,  186f>,  became 
preacher  to  Harvard  university  and  Plununer 
professor  of  Christian  morals.  Although  edu- 
cated in  the  Unitarian  belief,  his  views  of 
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theology  graduollj  nnderwont  a  change,  and 
having  become  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, ho  applied  for  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
churchy  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  in  1860, 
and  resigned  his  oliice  at  Harvard  in  1864.  lie 
hecauie  rector  of  Emmanuel  chnrch,  Boston, 
was  elected  hishop  of  Central  New  York  in 
January,  1869,  and  was  consecrated  April  8. 
His  principal  publications  are :  *'  Sermons  for 
the  reople  "  (1856 ;  9th  ed.,  1869) ;  "Sermons 
on  Christian  Living  and  Believing "  (1860) ;  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "  Human  Society  as  illus- 
trating the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of 
God "'  (1860) ;  "  Lessons  on  the  Parables  of 
our  Saviour  ;^^  **EIim,*'  a  collection  of  ancient 
and  modern  sacred  poetry  (1865);  "Helps  to 
a  Holy  Lent ''  (1872) ;  and  "  Steps  to  a  Living 
Faith  (1873).  Ho  has  also  edited  various  works 
of  the  Rev.  William  Mountford  (1846),  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  "  Christian  Morals"  (1856), 
and  ''  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,"  that  is,  of 
the  Hare  family  (1874). 

HINTEIGTON,  Saaid,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  July  3,  1732,  died  in 
Norwich,  Jan.  5,  1796.  He  was  educated  to 
the  law,  and  previous  to  1775  held  the  offices  of 
king's  attorney  and  associate  justice  of  the  su- 

Eerior  court  of  Connecticut.  In  January,  1776, 
e  entered  the  continental  congress  as  a  delegate 
from  his  native  state.  In  September,  1779,  he 
succeeded  John  Jay  as  president  of  congress, 
and  tilled  that  office  till  1781,  when  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  on  the  Connecticut  bench.  He 
served  again  in  congress  from  May  to  Juno, 
1783,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  Connecti- 
cut. In  1785  he  was  elected  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  Connecticut,  and  in  1786  ho  succeeded 
Rugcr  Grlswold  as  governor,  to  which  office 
he  was  annually  reelected  until  his  death. 

Hl'XTDfGTOSf,  WUlhiB,  an  English  preacher, 
bom  in  1744,  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  Au- 
gust, 1813.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  menial 
service  and  dissipation;  but  having  been  con- 
verted he  came  to  be  a  zealous  preacher  among 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  travelling  through 
the  country,  and  gaining  many  followers.  He 
finally  settled  in  L«>ndon,  and  having  married 
for  his  second  wife  the  widow  of  a  rich  alder- 
man, his  later  years  were  spent  in  affluence. 
He  published  a  great  numWr  of  discourses  and 
tracts,  which  were  collected  in  20  vols.  (Lon- 
don, 1820).  A  selection  from  these  was  pub- 
lished by  his  son  (6  vols.,  London,  1838;  2d 
ed.,  185^»)*  '^^  l^i<)  name  he  appended  the  let- 
ters S.  S.,  which  he  tlius  explained:  ^^Aa  I 
cannot  get  a  I).  I),  for  the  want  of  cash,  nei- 
ther can  I  get  an  M.  A.  for  want  of  learning; 
therefore  I  am  compelled  to  lly  for  refuge  to 
8.  S.,  by  which  I  mean  sinner  saved." 

HrXTS\lLLEi  I.  A  city  and  the  capital  of 
liladinon  CO.,  Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and 
Chiirleston  railroa<1,  about  10  m.  N.  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  165  m.  N.  of  Montgom- 


ery ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,907,  of  whom  2,875  were 
colored.  It  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  scene* 
ry,  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  handsome  court 
house  and  other  public  huildinga,  a  foondery, 
two  planing  mills,  gas  works,  water  works,  a 
hank,  a  tri-weekly  and  two  weekly  newspa- 
pers, and  11  churches,  of  which  5  are  for  col- 
ored people.  Huntsville  female  seminary,  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  Presbyterians,  organized 
in  1829,  in  1872  had  7  instructors  and  101  sta- 
dents.  Huntsville  female  college,  MethodisL 
organized  in  1853,  had  11  instructors  and  137 
students.  II.  A  town  and  the  capital  of  Walk- 
er CO.,  Texas,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  (8 
m.  long)  of  the  International  and  Great  North- 
ern railroad,  about  12  m.  S.  W.  of  Trinity 
river  and  135  m.  E.  hy  N.  of  Austin ;  pop.  in 
1870,  1,599,  of  whom  638  were  colored.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground,  in  the  midit 
of  a  rich  cotton  region,  has  an  active  buaxnetfli 
is  well  built,  and  is  the  seat  of  Austin  college, 
a  flourishing  institution  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbyterians,  of  the  Andrew  female  institute 
(Methodist),  and  of  the  state  penitentiary.  The 
penitentiary  was  huilt  in  1848-^9,  and  has  ■ 
large  tract  of  land  connected  with  it,  and  fa* 
cilities  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len goods.  A  semi- weekly  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper are  published. 

HTITADT,  Jinte  (John  HuinnADKa),  a  Hun- 
garian general  and  statesman,  bom  toward  the 
close  of  the  14th  century,  died  in  1456.  Hil 
birth  and  youth  are  wrapped  in  legendary  ob- 
scurity, as  is  the  origin  of  his  surname  Corrinoi 
(Hollosi).  Under  the  reign  of  Albert  (1437-9) 
he  became  ban  of  a  province  south  of  the 
Danube,  and  under  Uladislas  I.  (1439-^44)  count 
of  Temes  and  commander  of  Belgrade.  Short* 
ly  after  the  latter  appointment  he  repulsed  a 
Turkish  army  of  invasion  from  hia  provinee, 
and  soon  after  routed  the  same  in  Transylvania 
(1442).  In  the  following  year  he  made  a  vic- 
torious campaign  throu^  Servia^  and  acroM 
the  Balkan,  which  conquered  peace  from  the 
Turks.  Uladislas,  however,  was  induced  by 
the  legate  of  Eugenius  IV.  to  break  it,  and 
perished  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  at 
the  battle  of  Varna  (1444).  Hunyady,  who 
escaped,  was  made  governor  of  Hungary  du- 
ring the  minority  and  absence  of  Ladiilaa  the 
Posthumous,  son  of  Albert,  who  was  detained 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  In  1448  Hun- 
yady was  defeated  by  Sultan  Amurath  at  K<k 
sovo,  on  the  confines  of  Servia  and  Bulgariti 
but  in  1454  he  was  again  victorioua  over  the 
enemies  of  his  country  and  Christendom,  whoae 
expulsion  from  Europe  he  made  the  task  of  hia 
life.  The  heroic  defence  of  Belgrade  cloeed  hia 
career.  Of  his  two  sons,  Ladidaa  died  Inno- 
cently on  the  scaffold,  and  Matthiaa  (Gorri- 
nus)  ascended  the  throne  of  Hungary. 

HrPPlZOU.  FraaeMce,  a  Piedmonteee  ccdU- 
narian,  who  lived  in  three  centuries,  bora  in 
Casale  in  March,  1587,  died  Jan.  27,  170S. 
His  parents  sent  him  to  Rome  to  be  edueatod, 
and  obliged  him  to  enter  holy  ordera.    He 
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d  in  Greece  and  the  Levant  and  in 
la  married  at  8oio  and  oogaged  in  cmn- 

At  82  yean  of  age  he  waa  appointed 
xf  Venice  at  Smynui.  Hia  habita  were 
;  he  drank  no  fermented  H^nora,  ate 
ind  cbieflj  of  game  and  frmta.  never 
,  and  went  to  bed  and  rose  earlj.  He 
k  for  the  llrat  time  in  1701,  when  he 
ever  which  lasted  15  daja,  and  he  re- 
deaf  for  three  montha  after  hia  re- 

At  the  age  of  100  years  his  hair, 
and  evebrowa,  which  were  white,  be- 
gain  black.  At  the  age  of  112  yeara 
two  new  teeth,  hot  lost  all  his  teetii  be- 
;  death,  and  lived  on  soap.  He  soffered 
ast  year  of  hia  life  from  the  gravel,  and 
a  cold.  He  waa  five  times  married, 
1  24  legitimate  and  26  illegitimate  diil- 
By  his  fifth  marriage,  which  took  place 
9tli  year,  he  had  four  children.  He  Idt 
al  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life. 
S  Hckari,  an  English  prelate,  born  at 
ve,  Staffotdshire,  in  1720,  died  at  Har- 
tn  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  a  &rmer, 
s  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
IbUow  of  Emmanuel  college  in  1742. 
tinae^  to  reside  at  Cambridge  tiU  1757, 
16  became  rector  of  Tharcaston.  He 
eacher  to  the  society  of  Lmcolo^s  Jxm 
•  ;  archdeacon  of  Gloucester  in  1767; 
>f  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1775;  pre* 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  dake 
k  in  1778 ;  and  bishop  of  Worcester  in 
In  1783  George  III.  offered  him  the 
bopric  of  Canterbury,  but  he  declined 
I  principal  poblicatioos  are :  "  Commen- 
Horace's  Jff  Pcetiea''  (1749);  ''Dia- 
'  (1768);  "Select  Works  of  Abraham 
"  (1769);  **  IntrodDction  to  the  Study 
Prophecies"  (1772);  several  volumes 
rmons  "  (1776-^80) ;  **  Works  of  Bishop 
ton''  (7  vols.  4to,  1788);  "Life  of 
ton"  (1794) ;  and  "Addison's  Works" 
,  1810).  There  is  a  collection  of  his 
with  an  autobiography  (8  vols.,  1811). 
IWIB,  a  town  ojf  British  India,  in  the 
e  and  100  m.  N.  N.  £.  of  the  city  of 
pop.  about  5,000,  besides  many  fakirs 
bers  of  the  mendicant  order,  who  dwell 
a  It  is  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrim- 
intifally  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
loontains,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
.  Immense  multitudes  annudly  assem- 
i  at  the  vernal  equinox  to  bathe  in  the 
be  religious  ceremony  consisting  only  in 
ion ;  but  the  desire  of  being  among  the 
plunge  into  the  water  is  so  strong  that 
rding  on  the  narrow  passage  leading  to 
hing  spot  has  often  been  attended  with 
di^nrbances.  Every  12th  year  is  re- 
aa  eqiecially  holy,  and  as  many  as 
M  pilflims  are  said  to  assemble  on  such 
la  The  fairs  held  at  the  time  of  the 
WtP  are  renowned. 

flOTy  WHtaB  Henry,  an  American  Jour- 
wm  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  8, 1827. 


He  gradnated  at  Harvard  college  in  1847, 
and  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  aohool  in  1849. 
After  preaching  for  aome  time  at  Salem,  ha 
went  to  Europe  in  1849  and  attended  the  lec- 
tnrea  of  Bitter,  Yon  Raumer,  and  Banke  at 
Berlin,  and  returning  to  Cambridge  in  1861 
stndied  doring  the  two  following  yeara  in  the 
law  achooL  In  1866  he  went  to  New  To^ 
Jdned  the  staff  of  "  Pntnam'a  Monthlv  "  mag^ 
azine,  and  waa  dramatic  critic  of  ue  ^^M" 
bion.^*  From  February,  1867.  till  after  the 
presidential  election  of  1860,  ne  waa  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  «« Times."  In  1861  he 
waa  a  delegate  to  the  peace  conventton  at  Al- 
bany. In  June  of  that  year,  having  gone  on 
private  boaineaa  to  Charleston,  he  waa  arreated 
aa  a  aospected  emiasary  from  the  north,  and 
without  trial  waa  aent  to  Bichmond,  where  ha 
waa  impriaoned  14  montha,  but  made  hia  ea- 
cape  through  the  linea  to  WaahingUm  in  Bep* 
tember,  1862.  In  October  following  hejoined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  ''  Worid,** 
and  la  still  (1874)  connected  with  that  Jounal. 
He  haa  been  an  indeflstigable  traveller,  and  in 
the  diacharge  of  his  professional  duttea  haa 
visited  at  different  timea  nearly  every  part  of 
Europe,  haa  been  three  tlmea  to  Mexico,  and 
haa  made  extended  tours  in  Central  and  South 
America.  In  1867  he  attended  and  reported 
for  the  <<  World  *'  the  celebration  of  the  18th 
centenary  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Peter  at 
Bome,  and  in  the  aame  year  the  meeting  of  the 
emperors  of  Anatria  and  France  at  Sauburg; 
in  1869  he  waa  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Sues  canal  and  the  subsequent  fttea  at  Con* 
stantinople;  in  1869-70  he  attended  the  open- 
ing and  BCMNion  of  the  oscumenical  council 
at  Bome;  in  1871  he  accompanied  and  re- 
ported the  proceedings  of  the  United  States 
commission  to  Santo  Domingo;  and  in  1878 
he  described  in  a  series  of  letters  the  first  pas- 
sage by  steam  of  the  higher  Andes  of  Bolivia, 
and  wrote  ftilly  concerning  the  earthquakea  of 
San  Salvador.  He  has  written  numerous  po- 
ems, including  hymns  that  hold  a  place  in 
Unitarian  collections;  has  published  **6an- 
Eden,  or  Pioturea  of  Cuba,"  written  during 
a  health  trip  to  that  island  in  1858  (Boston; 
1854,  and  London,  1855),  and  "  General  Mc- 
Clellan  and  the  Conduct  of  the  War  "  (New 
York,  1864) ;  has  contributed  to  numerous  peri- 
odicals in  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain; and  is  now  (1874)  preparing  a  work  on 
the  Pacific  countries  of  South  America. 

HUftLBVT,  SIsphea  Aagntai,  an  American 
soldier,  brother  of  W.  H.  Hurlbert,  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  March  24,  1815.  He  served 
as  adjutant  of  a  South  Carolina  regiment  in  the 
Seminole  war  in  1885,  and  practised  law  in 
Charleston  till  1845,  when  he  removed  to  Belvi- 
dere,  IlL  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  consti- 
tutional convention  in  1847,  and  subsequently 
was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  legislature.  In 
Hav,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  commanded  at  Fort  Donelson 
i^ter  the  capture,  commanded  the  4th  division 
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in  Gen.  Grant's  army  in  the  morement  np  the 
Tennessee  river,  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Shiloh  and  Corinth,  held  command  at  Mem- 
phis in  1863,  commanded  a  corps  in  Gen.  Sher- 
man's army  in  the  movement  to  Meridian  in 
1864,  succeeded  Gen.  Banks  in  command  of 
the  department  of  the  fnilf  in  Mav,  1864,  and 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  was  minister  to  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  from  18r)9  to  1878,  when 
he  returned  to  Illinois,  having  been  elected  a 
member  of  conpross. 

HTBOSl.  I.  A  N.  county  of  Ohio,  drained 
by  Huron  and  Vermilion  rivers ;  area,  455  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 28,532.  It  has  a  nearly  level 
surface,  and  an  excellent  sandy  soil.  The 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indian- 
apolis, the  Lake  Erie  division  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  railroads  pass  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  472,496  bushels  of 
wheat,  777,083  of  Indian  corn,  519,905  of 
oats,  169,312  of  potatoes,  445,909  lbs.  of  wool, 
809,801  of  butter,  60,842  of  cheese,  and  43,- 
747  tons  of  hav.  There  were  8,550  horses, 
10,113  milch  cows,  10,182  other  cattle,  92,627 
sheep,  and  15,244  swine;  6  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  2  of  boots  and  shoes, 
12  of  carriages,  2  of  cheese,  12  of  cooperage, 
6  of  iron  castinirs,  2  of  machinery,  1  of  malt, 
12  of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  sewing  ma- 
chines, 7  of  tin,  copi>er,  and  sheet-iron  ware, 
6  tanning  and  curryimr  establishments,  4  dis- 
tilleries, 1  brewery,  7  flour  mills,  2  planing 
mills,  and  15  saw  mills.  Capital,  Norwalk. 
IL  An  E.  county  of  Michigan,  forming  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  point  of  land  between  Lake  Hu- 
ron on  the  E.  and  N.  E.  and  Saginaw  bay  on 
the  N.  W. ;  area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
9.049.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  watered  by 
Pigeon,  Willow,  and  Berry  rivers,  and  in  some 
places  marshy.  Most  of  the  county  is  covered 
with  forests,  from  which  in  1872  were  pro- 
duced 49,000, f>00  ft.  of  lumber.  There  are  also 
salt  welK  from  which  were  obtained  80,615 
barrel i»  of  salt.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  5S/251  bushels  of  wheat,  50,194  of  oats, 
20,77><  of  i>oa««  and  beans,  99,005  of  potatoes, 
10,097  l»w.  of  wool,  131,265  of  butter,  and 
7,597  ton?*  of  hay.  Tliere  were  624  horses,  1,788 
milch  cows,  1.197  working  oxen,  1,596  other 
cattle.  2..*»76  sheep,  and  1,933  swine;  4  manu- 
factories of  barrels  and  casks,  2  of  hones  and 
whet<tone^.  1  of  salt,  and  29  saw  mills.  Cap- 
ital, Port  Austin. 

miO.V  a  W.  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
horderin^r  on  Lake  Huron,  and  watered  by  the 
Maitland  and  its  tributaries;  area,  1,288  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  66,16.5.  <>f  whom  23,740 
were  of  Irish,  19,3>^8  of  Scotch,  16,558  of 
Emrli^fh,  and  5,220  of  German  origin  or  do- 
scent.  It  is  an  excellent  farming  region,  and 
has  gorvl  facilities  for  lumbering  and  ship  build- 
in  ir.  Near  (i«>tlerich  are  extensive  salt  wells. 
The  count V  is  traverseti  bv  the  Grand  Trunk 

■  • 

railway.     Capital,  Godericb. 


BTBOBT,  Lake,  one  of  the  great  lakee  cm  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish America,  Iving  between  lat.  48**  and  46"  15' 
N.,  and  Ion.  SO""  and  84°  40'  W.  It  receives  at 
its  N.  extremity  the  waters  discharged  from 
Lake  Superior  by  St.  Mary^s  river  or  strait,  and 
also  those  of  Lake  Michigan  tbrongh  the  strait 
of  Mackinaw.  Its  outlet  at  the  S.  extremity 
is  the  St.  Cl^r  river.  It  is  bounded  W.  and 
S.  W.  by  the  sonthem  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
N.  and  E.  by  Ontario,  Canada.  Georgian  bay, 
120  m.  long  and  60  m.  wide,  lies  wholly  within 
Ontario,  and  is  shut  in  from  the  main  body  of 
the  lake  by  the  peninsula  of  Cabot's  head  oa 
the  south  and  the  Manitonlin  chain  of  islands 
on  the  north ;  and  N.  of  these  islands  is  Mani- 
ton  bay  or  the  North  channel.  The  whole 
width  of  Lake  Huron,  including  Georgian  bay, 
is  about  19(»  m.,  and  its  length  aboat  260  m. 
Its  area  is  computed  to  be  Bhout  21,000  sq.  m. 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  rated  by  the 
state  engineers  of  Michigan  at  678  fk.;  the 
Canadians  make  it  8  ft.  less.  The  level  of  its 
waters  fluctuates  several  feet  at  irregolar  p^ 
riods,  as  is  observed  also  of  the  other  lakesL 
Various  estimates  are  made  of  its  average 
depth,  the  least  being  800  ft,,  and»the  hi^rticaL 
which  is  that  of  the  Michigan  state  report  or 
1838.  1,000  it.  In  this  report  it  is  stated  that 
soundings  have  been  made  in  the  lake  oi  1,800 
ft.  without  finding  bottom.  Few  harbors  are 
found  along  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Hnroo. 
About  70  m.  N.  of  the  outlet  Saginaw  baj 
sets  back  into  the  land  a  distance  of  60  m. 
toward  the  S.  W.,  and  under  its  islands  and 
shores  vessels  find  shelter  from  the  storms 
which  prevail  from  the  N.  E.  or  S.  W.  np  and 
down  its  wide  mouth  and  across  the  broadcit 
expanse  of  the  lake.  Thunder  bay  is  a  much 
smaller  extension  of  the  lake  into  the  laad, 
about  140  m.  from  the  outlet.  Steamen 
usually  stop  here  for  supplies  of  wood,  chie4y 

{>ine  and  birch,  which,  with  the  white  pins 
argely  cut  for  lumber,  and  excellent  gnnd- 
stones  obtained  from  the  sandstone  roekai  coa- 
st it  nte  the  only  valuable  products  of  these 
shores.  At  Presque  Isle,  28  m.  fiirther  N.,  !• 
another  harbor,  where  the  land  tarns  roand 
toward  the  X.  W.,  and  a  straight  coarse  !• 
thence  made  for  Mackinaw,  70  m.  distnlk 
This  island  is  famous  as  a  trading  post  and  fcit 
in  the  history  of  the  northwest  and  of  the  ftv 
trade,  and  is  still  a  point  of  importance  on  the 
lake.  The  harbor  is  deep  and  well  sheltered, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  under  h^p^h  bill^ 
upon  which  stands  the  United  States  forL  Tkl 
fishint?  business  is  extensively  carried  on,  wliil^i 
fiih  of  excellent  qualitv  abounding  in  the  hki 
near  by,  and  those  of  the  northern  part  of 
Lake  Michigan  also  finding  a  market  neve.--* 
The  shores  on  the  Michigan  side  present 
features  of  interest.  The  rock  formatioiM 
sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  several 
from  the  Helderberg  to  the  coal 


latter  being  found  in  the  npper  portion  of  8a^ 
inaw  bay,  where,  however,  they  are  of  UlW 
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impnrtAnce.     Beaches  of  nand  alternate  with 
i>tbcrs»  of  limestone  shingle,  and  the  forests 
behind  arc  often  a  tangled  growth  of  oodur, 
fir,  and  i^prnco  in  impenetrable  swamps,  or  a 
ccrubbj  scattered  growth  npon  a  sandy  soil. 
Calcareous  strata  of  the  upper  Silurian  Htrvtch 
aloncr  the  £.  coast  from  the  outlet  nearly  to 
Georpan  bay,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  lower 
members  of  the  s.*ime  series  down  to  the  Ilud- 
•on  river  slates  and  the  Trenton  limestonOf 
whii'h  last  two  stretch  across  from  Luke  On- 
tario to  (vcorgian  buy.    In  the  metamorphic 
rrck^  found  in  the  upper  portions  of  Manitou- 
un  b.'iy  copper  ores  bejrin  to  ap[>ear,  and  have 
been  wi irked  at  the  Bnico  mines.     With  the 
chaD^re  in  the  rock  formations  the  surface  be- 
comes more  broken  and  hilly,  rising  to  eleva- 
tion* C'K)  ft.  or  more  above  the  lake. — The 
rireri^  that  How  into  I^ko  Huron  uremostlv  of 
mall  importance.     The  princii>al  streams  from 
Mirhirran  are  Tliunder  Bay  river,  the  Au  Sable, 
tnd  tlie  Sufriiiaw;  from  Ontario,  the  French 
lOQtlet  of  Nipi!«si[)g  lake),  the  Musk  oka,  the 
Severn  (outlet  of  Lake  Simcoe),  and  the  Xotta- 
vsm^?a.  all  emptying  into  Georgian  bay,  and 
Senceen,    Maitland,   and    Aux    Sable?.      The 
efaief  towns  on  its  shores  arc  Collingwood  and 
Owen  S<.iund  (on  (ieorgian  bay),  (ioderich,  and 
Samia  ^at  the  entrance  of  St.  Clair  river),  in 
Ontario ;  in  Michigan,  Bay  City  at  tlie  head  of 
Sapnaw  bay,  and  Port  Huron  opposite  Sarnia. 
The  f«ea>')n  of  navigation  in  Lake  Huron  is 
BNulIy  from  the  last  of  April  or  early  part  of 
May  inti*  December;    and  the  finest  season, 
darinff  which  the  waters  often  continue  smooth 
nil  the  air  mild  and  hazy  for  two  or  three 
veeks.  i«  the  latter  i>ortion  of  November. 

■TBOXS  a  once  powerful  tribe  of  American 
Iii'lLui'^  ••riginally  occupying  a  small  territory 
Bear  Georgian  bay,  a  ]>art  of  Lake  Huron. 
Tltv  Were  the  most  nortii westerly  branch  of 
tbf  Huri>n-Ir(M{uoi«  family,  the  Hochelagas,  oo- 
f5;yinj  Montreal  i.'*l«n<l  in  Cnrtier's  tiiiu",  being 
Ui*  in«»^r  easterly,  au<I  the  Tuscaroras  the  most 
•ocT?i-.'rIy.  Whc-n  the  French  un<lerChamplMin 
^jn  to  cHTUi)y  the  St.  Lawrence  in  l»*»nl>, 
lij<  II  ^ri»ns  were  allies  of  the  AI;:on(piins  and 
XoDt.ijrnais  ft;rainst  tlie  Irotpiois  or  Five  Na- 
ti-:ti-w  ilje  mo>t  powerful  tribe  of  tlie  family  to 
which  The  Hnronn  ]»eh»nired.  Chainplain  .ioine<l 
thr  Alliance,  anil  in  ItW^i  accompanied  a  lluron- 
Alff^-fii'iin  parry  on  an  expedition,  whirh  de- 
friVl  an  InMjnt»i>%  fon'e  on  Lake  C'liamplain. 
In  W;i*  he  went  up  to  the  Huron  country  with 
ibf  Fr.in'is<»an  mi^siimary  Joseph  le  C:iron, 
ifltlu-no?  ;ic<'(»mpanio<l  the  Ilumns  on  an  ex- 
pw!:ti'»n  a;minst  a  tribe  in  Xew  York,  belong- 
JBf  'T  jiilivd  to  the  Five  Nations.  The  Fran- 
's^nns  runtinned  mis-ions  among  the  Hun>ns 
•1  l'*:***.  ;m<l  Frere  .**»aL'ard  in  his  (trtiud  roy- 
i^4v  ;iry»  «/m  Ibiroun  (Paris,  iri;V2),  and  //m- 
l*r*«f»/  t'»iT,a^h  (Paris,  UVM'tl  describes  them 
klly  and  zives  a  dictlonarv  of  their  lan^riiaL'e. 
Tb^t  4N>n-i^te<l  of  four  <li visions  :  Attigna- 
•ut^Ti^  Attiimeenonguahac,  Arendahron<in, 
■«11  uiionteenrat ;  the  tirst  and  second  being 
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primitive,  and  the  others  subsequently  adopted. 
They  called  themselves,  as  the  Iroquois  did, 
Ontwaonwos,  real  men,  and  as  a  tribe  Wendat. 
Their  country  was  of  very  limited  extent  for 
an  Indian  tribe,  being  only  about  75  m.  by  25, 
lying,  as  was  estimated,  in  lot.  46°  80'  N.,  near 
Luke  Huron.  In  this  space  there  were  30,000 
Hurons  in  25  towns  of  various  size,  Ossossane 
being  the  chief  one.  Those  on  the  frontiers 
were  fortified  by  a  triple  palisade,  ond  gallery 
within,  while  many  of  the  others  were  unpro- 
tected. The  houses  were  long,  containing  sev- 
eral families,  two  to  each  fire ;  they  were  built 
of  poles  covered  with  bark.  The  Hurons  raised 
com,  squashes,  beans,  and  tobacco.  When 
Canada  was  restored  in  1632,  the  Jesuits  be- 
gan their  famous  Huron  missicms,  which  lasted 
till  the  destruction  of  the  nation.  Diseases 
had  greatly  enfeebled  them.  Then  the  Iro- 
quois, supi)Iicd  with  firearms  by  the  Dutch,  took 
Ossossune  in  1 G48,  killing  the  missionary  Dan- 
iel among  his  flock;  the  next  year  two  other 
largo  towns  were  destroyed,  Brebeuf  and  luile- 
mant  perishing  at  the  stake.  The  Hunms  then 
dispersed.  The  Tohonteenrat  surrendered  m 
a  body  and  removed  to  the  Seneca  country. 
The  rest  fled  to  Charity  island  in  Lake  Huron 
and  to  Manitoulin,  but  famine  swept  many  otf. 
In  1C50  Pere  Hagueneau  led  a  few  hundred  to 
Quebec,  who  were  placed  on  Isle  Orleans,  and 
were  soon  joined  by  those  left  at  Manitoulin. 
In  l(fi)i]  the  Mohawks  carried  otf  a  number  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  French  garrison,  and  the 
Onondagus  compelled  others  to  join  their  can- 
ton. Under  more  vigorous  French  rule  the 
Hurons  began  to  thrive,  and  in  1607  they  re- 
moved to  Notre  Dame  de  Foye,  and  in  1693  to 
Lorette,  then  after  a  time  to  Jeuno  Lorctte, 
which  has  since  been  their  abode.  It  is  8  or 
y  m.  from  Quebec,  on  the  river  St.  Charles,  on 
an  eminence,  and  cunsi>ts  of  40  or  50  houses 
of  stone  an<l  wckmI.  Their  number  in  1736 
was  reported  at  6n  or  70  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  these  bv  17<»3  were  rcdu«'ed  to  40. 
In  1815  the  tribe  numbered  25(»,  and  the  offi- 
cial report  <»f  the  Canadian  government  in 
1>^72  gives  264,  although  in  1^70  there  were 
320  reported.  There  are  few  of  pure  blood. 
Their  own  language  has  been  superseded  by 
French,  an<l  tluy  have  long  been  practical 
Catlmlics. — Their  early  Ilurun  cosmogony  was 
curioii*i.  A  woman,  Ataeiisic.  flying  fmm  heav- 
en, fell  into  an  abyss  of  waters.  'Ihen  the  tor- 
toise and  the  beaver,  after  l(»ng  conciliation, 
<lived  and  brought  up  earth  »»n  which  she 
rested  and  bore  two  sons,  Tauesoaron  and 
louskeha,  the  latter  of  whom  killeil  his  bn>th- 
er.  The  son  of  louskeha,  called  Tharonhia- 
wag(»n  or  Aire>koi,  was  the  great  divinity 
worshipped  by  the  Hurons  and  Innpntis.  Tlie 
tribe  was  divided  inti>  clans  or  families,  and 
governe<l  by  jyichems  hereditary  in  the  female 
line.  The  totem  (»f  the  whole  nation  was  the 
porcujiine.  The  Tion<mtates,  calle«l  by  Kng- 
li>h  cohmial  writers  l>inon<la<lies,  were  neigh- 
bors of  the  Hurons,  and  were  crushe«l  soon 
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after  them.  These  fled  to  Wisconsin,  and  are 
also  called  Ilurons,  but  after  their  removal  to 
SAndiisky  they  assumed  the  name  Wyandot. 
(See  W  Y  AXDOTS. )  A  f^rammar  of  the  Huron  lan- 
guage, compiled  by  Pere  Chaumonot,  founder 
of  Lorettc,  was  published  at  Quebec  in  1831. 

HI'SIICAXE  (Span,  huracan)^  a  word  of  un- 
determined ori;;inf  si^ifying  a  violent  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  {generally  accompanied  with 
intense  displays  of  lightning  and  thunder.  Al- 
though this  term  was  originally  8|)ecial  in  its 
application,  it  is  now  fro<)uently  used  to  desig- 
nate not  a  peculiar  class  of  storms,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  strength  of  the  most  violent  winds 
known  to  mariners ;  thus  we  may  have  stonns 
in  any  part  of  the  world  whose  severest  winds 
may  attain  to  the  force  either  of  a  gale,  a 
storm,  or  a  hurricane,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances that  attend  tlieir  development.  The 
hurricanes  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  China  sea, 
and  tlie  northern  portions  of  the  Indian  ocean 
are  called  typhoons,  and  are  from  a  scientific 
as  well  as  a  practical  point  of  view  to  be 
classed  in  the  same  category  with  the  hurri- 
canes proper;  but  in  what  follows  we  shall 
give  only  such  facts  and  theoretical  views  as 
belong  specially  to  the  hurricanes  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  southern  Indian  oceans.  Tlie  gen- 
eral subject  of  storms  in  their  various  aspects 
will  be  treated  under  that  title. — To  a  per- 
son occujiying  a  stationary  position  toward 
which  a  hurricane  is  approaching,  it  is  said 
that  the  storm  is  fretiucntly  heralded  a  day 
beforehand  by  a  peculiar  hazineas  of  the  at- 
mosphere, a  ce^^sation  of  the  regular  trade 
winds,  a  lassitude  perhaps  induced  by  the  hy- 
grometric  condition  of  the  air,  and  an  ominous 
stillness.  Then  follow  a  steady  slow  full  of 
the  barometer,  liglit  breezes  increasing  to  high 
winds  from  some  new  tjuarter  of  the  compass, 
generally  in  the  West  Indies  between  S.  £.  and 
N.  £.,  and  the  obscuration  of  the  entire  heavens 
by  a  uniform  sheet  of  cloud  of  increasing  den- 
sity. When  the  storm  has,  in  the  course  of 
from  4  to  24  hours,  finally  arrived  at  its  great- 
est severity,  the  furv  of  the  wind  and  the  con- 
fusion  of  the  scene  become  indescribable;  in 
the  mi<l!«t  of  a  drenching  rain  and  a  steady  wind 
that  fills  the  air  with  a  deafening  roar,  there 
occur  prolonged  gusts  whose  violence  equals 
or  excels  the  force  of  the  strongest  waves ;  in 
such  gusts  the  largest  trees  are  uproote<l,  or 
have  their  trunks  snapped  in  two,  and  few  if 
any  of  the  most  massive  build  in  «rs  stand  unin- 
jured. In  tlie  midst  of  the  confusinn  incident 
to  the  general  destruction  of  pro[>erty  and  life, 
there  occurs  a  mysterious  calm,  while  a  break 
in  the  clou<Is  and  the  <liminished'  rainfall  seem 
to  denote  the  en<l  of  the  stonn.  Hut  in  the 
course  of  from  five  minutes  to  five  Imurs  the 
wind  bursts  with  additional  force  from  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  which  had  before  pre- 
vailed ;  whatever  had  escaf»eil  the  destructive 
force  of  the  fir>t  half  of  the  hurricane  is  likelv 
to  yield  to  its  sTibsecpient  fury,  ami  the  ship- 
ping which  before  perhaps  hud  been  blown  out 


to  sea,  is  now  driven  hack  upon  the  shore.  If 
now,  instead  of  watching  the  storm  from  a 
fixed  standpoint,  we  take  a  general  snrvey  of 
the  ocean  over  which  it  ra^es,  wo  shall  obserre 
that  the  interval  of  calm  m  the  midst  of  the 
storm,  as  observed  at  the  fixed  station,  corre- 
sponds to  a  central  spot  in  a  largo  region  of 
violent  winds  and  heavy  rain ;  these  winds  are 
found  to  blow  in  spiral  lines  toward  and  aronnd 
the  central  region  of  c^ilma,  increasing  in  force 
as  they  approach  that  centre.  It  will  also  bs 
seen  that  the  whole  system  of  winds  movei 
bodily  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  thu 
easily  understood  why  tlie  stations  over  which 
the  centre  of  the  hurricane  passes  shonld  ex- 
perience, after  the  central  lull,  a  wind  from 
the  opposite  quarter  to  that  which  prevailed 
immediately  before. — In  the  ^M'hilusophicil 
Transactions"  for  1698  Langford  represents 
the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies  as  whirl  windi 
advancing  in  a  direction  op|K>dite  to  that  of  tbs 
trade  wind.  Danipier  (1701)  says  the  Weit 
Indian  hurricanes  and  the  Chinese  typboooi 
are  of  the  same  nature.  In  1801  Capper  pnb- 
lished  a  work  on  winds  and  monsoons,  in  whloh 
he  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  hurricanef 
at  Pondicherry  (1700)  and  Madras  (1773)  wers 
of  the  nature  of  whirlwinds  whose  diameter 
would  not  exceed  1 20  miles.  In  1820  and  1826 
Brande  broached  the  theory  that  the  enrrents 
of  uir  in  great  storms  flow  from  all  directioiii 
toward  a  .central  point.  Dove  (1828),  in  con- 
troverting the  views  of  Brande,  explatne«I  the 
observed  directions  of  the  winds  on  the  as- 
sumption of  general  rotary  enrrents  or  whirl* 
winds.  In  1831  Mitchell  expressed  the  opinioA 
that  the  phenomena  of  storms  are  the  resolt 
of  a  vortex  or  gyratory  motion.  The  scanty 
observations  accessible  to  the  authors  preriont- 
ly  mentioned  were  supplemented  in  1831  br 
Mr.  Kedfield  of  \ew  York,  who  then  publisbed 
the  first  of  a  series  of  remarkable  papers  oo 
the  phenomena  of  storms,  in  all  which  he  mun« 
tained  that  hurricanes  were  progressive  vorti* 
cose  whirlwinds.  His  views  were  for  a  looff 
time  controverted  in  America  by  Espy  and 
Hare.  Sir  William  Beid  published  his  firsi 
[mpers  on  hurricanes  in  1838,  and  snbseqnent^ 
other  works,  in  which  he  developed  views  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Mr.  Bedfield.  Of  the  authors 
previously  mentioned.  si»me  laid  a  special  stress 
(m  the  tangential,  and  others  on  the  centripetal 
movements  of  the  winds ;  at  present,  however, 
following  the  studies  of  Redfield  (1889-S9X 
Espy  (l840-\-)7),  Thom  (1845),  Piddingtoo 
(1839-54),  Beid  (1838-'50),  Ferrel  (1858),  Mel- 
drum  (1851-78),  Mohn  (1870),  Reye  (1872>, 
and  many  others,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
tlmt  the  combination  of  both  these  movements 
with  an  upward  one  is  an  essentuil  feature  of 
every  hurricane,  so  that  the  movement  of  the 
surface  wind  is  more  correctly  described  as  m 
ns<'ending  s{)iml.  Concerning  the  direction  of 
this  movement.  Dove,  and  independently  of 
him  Bedfield,  concluded  that  in  the  otormsof 
Europe  and  the  American  coast  the  winds  move 
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io  t  circuit  about  the  storm  centre,  contrary 
tu  tLe  direction  of  the  motion  of  tiie  hands  of 
a  watch  when  tiie  latter  is  laid  on  the  ground 
villi  its  face   upward.     Furthermore,   Dove 
mjiie  the  important  remark  that  in  the  hurri- 
rices  of  the  southern  hemisphere  the  air  re- 
T'ilves  in  an  opposite  direction ;  this  general- 
iutiuo.  announced  by  him,  apparently  with 
K)me  limitations,  was  by  ^Iie  labors  of  Keid 
Kb^"?)  converted  into  an  accepted  law.     The 
Uw  of  the  rotation  of  winds  around  the  storm 
rt&trt.'  i?i  considered  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
purtance  in  its  practical  bearings  on  the  in- 
t^.-e^is  of  navigation,  and  may  bo  stated  in 
otbtr  words  as  follows :  If  in  the  northern  (or 
louthern)  hemisphere  you  stand  with  the  cen- 
tre of  the  hurricane  on  your  left  (or  right) 
Laml,  the  wind  will  be  on  your  back.    The 
d«t«rmining  cause  of  this  law  of  rotati(»n,  and 
of  the  dii^tinction  between  the  hurricanes  of 
tlie  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  was 
imperfectly  understood   by  early  writers,   as 
Iirlur  and  Ilerschel,  but  was  rigidly  demon- 
itnited  in  a  remarkable  mathematical  memoir 
Ij  Ferrel  in  lH5y,  who  showed  that  the  rota- 
ton  uf  the  earth  on  its  axis  affects  the  direc- 
ti'jonrit  mt-rely  of  north  und  south  winds,  but 
of  «7vry  wind,  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the 
Liirtfaem  hemispliere  winds  tend  as  they  move 
f.TTard  to  detlect  to  the  right  hand,  but  in  the 
i^'iti'iem  liemisphere  to  the  left  hand.    This  ten- 
d«Q'-T.  wh it'll  is  known  either  as  Poisson^s  or 
to  Fcrrrl's  law,  is  in  large  storms  suflicient 
totietermine  the  direction  of  rotation,  while  in 
rj-rxL^  of  comparatively  pmall  dimensions  acci- 
^*.Dtal  circumstances  may  cons])ire  to  annul  or 
t^tu  reverse  the  direction  of  rotation.     Thus 
»r  sre  provide<l  with  the  means  of  hnrmoni- 
rsz.  at  !•  ust  in  great  part,  tlie  views  of  Hare, 
i-v  ^.  aii'i  others  with  tho«;o  of  Hedliehl  and 
:.«:.— There  are  unfortunate! v  but  few  actual 
r ■■  -"".ronient-*  of  tlie  voIcM'ity  of  the  htronjrer 
«  J S  tliat  (M-rur  within  the  limits  of  a  hnrri- 
^:n•.     In  ::enir!il  it  appears  tliat  the  velocity 
.'-  rf.i- ;!  as  we  pniceed  from  the  outer  limits 
-  n-Qr-i  T'je  rciitre  of  the  stonn,  but  suddenly 
■*.T:i!*}:»  *  t«»  feeble  irregular  winds  and  calms 
«:*  ..n  the  central  ^pace.     From  the  observed 
■-T**,-;.  r  vo  f.»rce  of  s<»me  pu^ts  it  has  also  been 
'  :.:t:rj  U-tl  t:iat  a  velocity  of  10  m.  per  min- 
"••.■  nj'>:  havf  been  momentarilv  attained,  but 
■;  r.  •  oT:w::tati(ins  are  not  verv  sati>fact(»rv. 
i-v  LL-ii«-r  hurricane  winds  that  have  ever 
■••ft  aiT.;a:ly   «iliM*rved  have  on   the  British 
'"•s*t  nrraini^-d  a  vdoeity  of  1.3(.>  m.  per  hour; 
:i  t:.v  i  o!iij»ar:itively  small  hurricane  *A'  AuLnist, 
>"'.  rliv  ■•!  servers  in   Fh>ri(la  <»f  the   T'nited 
v.iV4  jniiv   ML'iial  cor|»s  recorded  a  velocity 
•4  **■  i:  .  f'cr  ln»nr;  all  tho-^e  winds  of  course 
▼  -r*    ri'.r-i'cr^il  with  gust** of  trreat  violence. 
Tl-  'i' .-  iter  of  the  region  t)f  calms  varies 
f*  Ti  >i  m.  tii  a  much  smaller  size,  and  proh- 
:  /t  .Tin  t«»  nothing.     It  would  seom  that  in 
»'■:.•'  ?  iirri'^anes.  a»  frequently  in  the  sninller 
•  -:.-:•-*  t-n  land,  tlie  so-called  axis  of  tiie 
c-  -::.   r.-*j  lim|>orariIy  above  the  &urface  of 


the  earth.  The  central  space  in  general,  ac- 
cording to  Kedfield,  increases  in  diameter  as 
the  storm  moves  away  from  the  equator  north- 
ward or  southward. — A  heavy  rainfall  extend- 
ing far  beyond  the  region  of  most  violent  winds 
attends  all  hurricanes.  The  quantity  of  water 
that  falls  during  the  prevalence  of  these  storms 
forms  a  largo  percentage  of  the  total  annual 
rainfall  over  the  hurricane  regions,  and  in  this 
respect  they  perform  an  important  service  to 
mankind.  At  Mauritius  in  the  Indian  ocean  a 
single  storm  has  been  known  to  bo  attended  by 
a  rainfall  of  more  than  10  inches.  The  area  of 
cloud  und  rain  is  especially  extended  on  the 
N.  and  K.  quadrant  of  the  storms  of  the  North 
Atlantic ;  it  is  sometimes  much  contracted, 
though  rarely  wanting,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
hurricanes  of  both  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  The  movements  of  tlie  clouds 
have  been  carefully  observed,  especially  by 
lledfield  (1832-42)  and  Ley  (186G--70),  and 
the  result  is  well  expressed  by  Keye  (1872): 
**  While  on  the  earth's  surface  the  storm  wind 
in  spiral  curves  gradually  fows  inward,  it 
forces  the  flying  storm  clouds  m  spiral  curves 
outward,  and  removes  them  away  from  the 
axis  of  the  cyclone.'*  This  generalization  was 
fully  exi)lained  from  a  theoretical  mechanical 
point  of  view  by  Ferrel,  and  wos  shown  by 
him  to  bo  a  consequence  of  the  rising  or  up- 
ward movement  of  the  niasses  of  air  that  are 
drawn  into  the  whirlwind.  The  clouds  then 
must  move  in  spirals  opposed  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  lower  winds.  Kedfield  estimates 
the  angle  between  the  winds  below  und  the 
clouds  above  to  be  about  22 "S".— The  baro- 
metric disturbance  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble features  of  a  hurricane.  The  nearer  one 
approaches  the  centre,  the  lower  is  the  baro- 
nietric  pressure,  and  at  the  centre  the  depres- 
sion is  frequently  two  or  three  inches.  The 
fir.»'t  notice  of  an  a])proaching  hurricane,  when 
it  is  yet  lOO  to  4(i(>  m.  distant,  is  usually  ^ivai 
bv  the  stead V  fall  of  the  barometer;  as  we 
ai  pniach  the  centre  the  fall  is  more  rapid. 
The  law  by  which  the  pressure  dimini.-hes,  as 
Well  as  the  vuriati<»ns  fnmi  it.  may  be  illus- 
trated by  two  examples,  the  lirst  showing  a 
very  regular  de])ressi<in,  the  si-cond  giving  a 
gn  at  and  rapidly  increasing  rate  <if  full.  Tho 
first  exam]»le  is  nedfield's  Cuha  hurricane  of 
Oct.  4-7,  1844,  for  which  we  have  the  lollow- 
iug  pressures:  at  the  centre,  27*7  in. ;  at  luO 
TU.  distance,  28-0  in. ;  at  2r{)  m.  20'O  in. :  at 
:U)n  ni.,  20r>in. ;  at  4<  0  m.,  2I»-8in.  Tho 
sc<'ond  example  is  from  Huchan  (1871),  and  re- 
latc^i  to  the  Hahama  hurricane  of  (.>ctober, 
l*<»iJ'».  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  (»(toher 
wc  have  the  following  pressures :  at  the  cen- 
tre. 27*7  in. ;  at  15  m.  distance,  or  the  radius 
of  the  central  column,  27*8  in. ;  at  Si'o  ni., 
21»-7in.;  at  r)i»0  m.,  208  in. ;  and  at  Min  ni., 
:tN(»  in.  The  ratio  at  which  at  a  tixeil  >ration 
the  barometer  falls  on  the  approach  of  a  hurri- 
cane ditlVrs  from  the  ]>rece<ling  by  reMs<»n  of 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  storm  toward  or 
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from  the  station ;  on  board  a  vessel,  the  baro- 
metric fall  b  further  complicated  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  observer.  The  best  idea  of  the 
barometric  disturbance  is  given  bj  a  chart  of 
synchronous  observations  on  which  isobaro- 
metric  lines  are  drawn.  These  isobars  will 
be  found  to  be  crowded  together  on  one  side 
(generally  the  advancing  half)  of  the  storm 
more  than  on  the  other,  and  to  enclose  a  small 
oval  or  circular  region  of  lowest  pressure,  al- 
most if  not  quite  identical  with  that  of  the 
area  of  calms,  though  sometimes  apparently  in 
advance  of  it.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  increases 
with  the  crowding  of  the  isobarometric  lines. 
The  exact  relation  between  tlie  two  is  quite 
complicated,  and  may  be  deduced  from  the 
formulas  of  the  above  mentioned  treatise  by 
Ferrel,  combined  with  the  considerations  in- 
trodoced  by  Peslin  in  1867  and  Reye  in  1872. 
It  is  evident  that  the  law  above  given  for  the 
rotation  of  the  wind  may  be  converted  into  a 
rule  for  finding  the  centre  of  calms,  which  will 
also  hold  good  for  finding  the  centre  of  lowest 
barometer ;  this  latter  is  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  storm  centre  or  axis.  Buys-Hallot  has 
expressed  tliis  generalization  in  the  form  known 
as  Buys-Ballot^s  rule,  viz. :  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  stand  with  your  back  to  the  wind, 
and  the  lowest  pressure  will  be  on  your  left 
band  and  somewhat  in  front  thereof;  a  rule 
that  applies  especially  to,  and  was  apparently 
suggested  by,  the  behavior  of  the  winds  of 
hurricanes  and  similar  storms. — The  dimen- 
sions of  hurricanes  generally  increase  from  day 
to  day  until  the  dissipation  of  the  entire  storm, 
while  the  intensity  of  the  winds  is  believed  on 
the  average  to  diminish  somewhat;  this  will 
however  depend  upon  the  atmosplieric  condi- 
tions favoring  the  development  or  the  deca- 
dence of  the  disturbance.  Given  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  warm  moist  air,  and  it  can  be  shown  that 
tlie  central  depression  with  the  attendant  wind 
and  rain  must  steadily  increase  up  to  a  certain 
limit.  These  favorable  circumstances  are  gen- 
erally found  combined  in  a  rcmarkal)le  degree 
in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  stream,  the  Kuro  Si  wo, 
and  similar  ocean  currents;  accordingly,  on 
reaching  these  the  area  of  cloud  and  rain  ex- 
pands, as  also  do  the  diameters  of  the  isobaric 
curves.  T!ie  dimensions  of  the  central  depres- 
sions vary  (jnite  irregularly,  but  appear  on  the 
average  to  increase  as  the  storm  continues; 
while  the  actual  height  of  the  barometer  at 
the  centre  changes  much  less,  but  is  l)elieved 
to  diminish  gradually  so  long  as  the  intensity 
of  the  wind  increa<*es.  If  a  curve,  enclosing 
a  reijrion  in  which  the  winds  attain  the  force 
ordinarily  described  as  a  moderate  gale,  be  as- 
sumed as  the  limit  of  the  storm,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  hurri- 
cane it  Iras  a  diameter  of  from  50  to  200  m., 
which  increases  in  the  course  of  5  or  10  davs 
to  from  400  to  1,200  m.;  thus  a  disturbance 
that  may  have  been  originally  designated  as 
small  or  local,  increases  so  as  to  involve  half 


the  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic  ocean. 
track  of  the  centre  of  the  horricaDe  if 
indication  of  the  progress  of  the  stem 
the  earth,  and  much  labor  has  been  befl 
upon  such  collations  of  logs  of  vessels  as 
elucidate  this  important  branch  of  the  si 
But  notwithstanding  the  labor  expended 
have  as  yet  been  very  few  horricanes 
back  to  what  appeftrs  to  be  very  neai 
origin,  and  in  not  a  single  instance  has  \ 
takable  evidence  of  their  origin  been  ad> 
The  genera]  position  of  hurricane  tracks 
earlier  parts  of  their  course  therefore  n 
obscure,  although  the  immense  accumi 
of  material  by  the  labors  of  the  vario 
tional  government  weather  bareaas  is  i 
dissolving  our  ignorance  on  this  point, 
as  the  known  hurricane  tracks  are  cone 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  North  Al 
ocean  each  uniformly  appears  to  be  a  se 
of  a  parabola  having  its  axis  coinciden 
the  parallels  of  25°  to  35**  N.  latitude,  a 
longitudes  of  whose  apices  fall  betwec 
maridians  40*"  and  lOO""  west  of  Greei 
but  mostly  between  65°  and  85°.  2 
southern  extremity  of  the  parabolic  trac 
branch  passes  either  to  the  north  of  or  o^ 
Windward  islands,  while  the  northern  1 

fosses  to  the  south  of  or  over  Newfoan 
n  a  few  cases  the  first  portion  of  the 
has  been  traced  southeastward  nearly 
coast  of  Senegambia,  and  the  latter  ]: 
of  the  track  northeastward  to  the  ocei 
tween  Iceland  and  Scotland ;  some  tracl 
curve  northeastward  before  reaching  k 
may  even  strike  England  or  France.  Th 
ricanes  of  the  southern  hemisphere  d< 
similar  parabolic  tracks,  which  lie  at  a 
sponding  distance  south  of  the  eanatori 
of  calms,  and  are  symmetrically  dispose 
reference  thereto.  Very  few  have  been 
in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  but  in  the 
em  Indian  ocean  the  minority  of  the  hnn 
pass  from  Sumatra  and  Java  sonthwec 
to  within  500  m.  of  Madagascar,  then 
ward  and  southeastward.  In  general, 
(1870)  and  Reye  (1872)  state  that  all  c; 
(of  which  hurricanes  are  the  grandest  eza 
move  in  the  direction  in  which  for  the  1 
time  the  warmest  and  moistest  air  bai 
rising,  and  producing  the  heaviest  clou 
rainfall.  If  we  combine  with  this  la 
tendency  of  the  whirlwind  as  a  whole  to 
away  from  the  equator,  as  proved  by  1 
it  seems  to  the  writer  that  we  have  i 
close  approximation  to  the  full  statem* 
the  reason  for  the  parabolic  form  of  their 
— The  rate  of  progression  of  the  West 
storm  centres  varies  from  50  m.  per  hoi 
few  cases  to  10  or  15  as  the  other  ezt 
that  of  the  storms  of  the  sonthem 
ocean  varies  from  1  to  20  m.  The  rate  i 
eral  in  the  North  Atlantic  increases  wi 
growth  and  northward  movement  of  the 
cane,  and,  though  sometimes  quite  varis 
not  so  much  so  as  in  the  case  of  the  i 
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itoms  of  the  Indian  ocean.     Tho  rate  of 
progress  mast  be  carefallj  distinguislied  from 
the  rtlocitj  of  the  wind,  as  the  latter  has  no 
known  relation  to  and  far  exceeds  the  former. 
—The  waves  and  swvlls  produced  by  tho  hur- 
ricaoe  winds  are  a  most  important  feature; 
tihfM  waves  are  the  largest  and  most  fonni- 
ddble  known  to  the  mariner.    They  form  with 
potest  regolaritj  at  points  directly  in  advance 
of  the  approaching  storm  centre ;    at  other 
pmot4  they  form  a  confused   mass  of  crossed 
fva:  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  land  the  con* 
fcsion  is  increased  bv  the  waves  reflected  from 
tlw  sfa<»res.     Such  is  the  equality  of  the  con- 
left  of  opposing  waves,  that  near  the  central 
region  these  sometimes  loc^e  their  progressive 
movement  and  be<*ome  stationary  pyramidal 
vares,  f«imply  rising  and  falling.     The  smaller 
vtve4  that  are  propagated  in  all  directions 
from  the  region  of  severest  winds,  degenerate 
into  long  gentle  swells  tliat  outrun  the  storm 
in  tti  progress,  and  announce  its  presence  sev- 
«Til  hoars  or  a  day  in  advance  of  its  arrival. 
Be«id«s  these  waves,  it  is  believed  that  the 
txteoded  region  of  low  barometer  allows  the 
funuation  of  a  peculiar  **  cyclone  wave,"  which 
is  Hmilar  to  the  tidal  wave  of  mid-ocean.     The 
CToIooe  wave  is  coextensive  with  the  area  of 
hw  larnmeter;   it  is  highest  at  the  central 
hwtit  pressure,  wliere  its  elevation  above  the 
ordiDarr  sea  level  should  be  a  foot  or  more  for 
carL  ioch   of   barometric  depression. — From 
tii«  earliest  times  the  months  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober have  been  known  in  tho  West  Indies  as 
tie  "hurricane  season.'*     A  table  published  by 
Poeyin  1855  gives  the  distribution  by  months 
of  3.^5  hurricanes  recorded  on  the  Atlantic 
between  141*3  and  185.5.      Acconling  to  this 
work,  there  are  recorded  in  this  period  in  all 
io  .^houary  5,  February  7,  Man'h  11,  April  C, 
ViT  r>.  .June  VK  July  42,  August  OG,  Scjitem- 
Kt  nh.  <>rtober  69,  November  17,  December 
T:  Int  the  annual  peri(Kl  is  probably  not  very 
'*»rre*-tlv   s^hown  bv  this  list,  because  of  the 
cr.i'rrtVrclinns  of  the   earlier   records.      More 
rKcDiIy  Poey  has  revised  his  list  and  added 
Rar.y  later  hurricanes  and  has  published  in 
tiv  Paris  Comptf$  Rentbi$  for  Nov.  24,  1873, 
tnl  Jan.  5.  1874,  the  results  of  a  comparison 
i^titft-n  hurricanes  and  the  frequency  of  solar 
ff-r*.     His  results  seem  to  remark ablv  confirm 
tb't^e  of  Meldrum,  who  had  previously  stud- 
vb^  ti.e  hurricanes  of  the  Indian  ocean  from 
:Le  "arne  point  of  view.     Poey  states  that  in 
the  ir.iij«»rity  of  cases  tho  years  of  the  great- 
e«t  rj':mlK*r  <>f  hurricanes  are  also  the  years 
of  The  greatest  sun-s|K)t  frequency.     Tho  ex- 
t*n«ive    researclies    of   Koppen  (1878)   have 
•^'►wn  that  the  amount  of  heat  received  from 
tie  «r»n  varie'^  annually  with  the   sun   si>ots, 
wbtn*v  we  infer  that  the  variations  in  solar 
If-at  province  a  similar  variation  in  tho  terres- 
tnai  eva[M)ration,  and  an  increased  tendency 
%r-  t::e  f'^rmation  of  hurricanes.      The  actual 
tav.>*r  «>f  hurricanes  visiting  any  limited  re- 
p.n  is  of  course  very  small.     Since  the  year 


1700  the  centres  of  about  25  have  been  known 
to  pass  quite  near  the  coast  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  which  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quently visited  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Nearly  all  those  of  the  Indian  ocean  pass  near 
to  the  islands  of  Mauritius,  Rodriguez,  &c. — 
Concerning  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  hurri- 
canes of  the  Atlantic  ocean  comparatively 
little  is  positively  known,  but  it  seems  by 
analogy  tliat  they  may  originate  wherever 
the  lower  stratum  of  warm  moist  air  is  rapidly 
elevated  above  the  sea  level,  whether  (1)  by 
being  pushed  up  over  an  elevated  plateau  or 
mountain  chain,  or  (2)  by  the  under-running 
of  a  layer  of  cold  dry  air,  or  (3)  by  the  conflict 
of  two  opposed  and  nearly  balanced  currents 
of  warm  moist  air.  In  numerous  instances  ono 
or  the  other  of  these  cases  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred; and  as  these,  combined  with  (4)  the 
radiation  of  heat  into  space,  are  tho  [>revailing 
causes  that  determine  the  origin  and  growth 
of  storms  in  general,  there  seems  no  reason 
in  the  case  of  hurricanes  to  appeal  to  more 
forced  theories.  The  immense  mechanical 
power  stored  up  in  the  heat  and  vapor  of 
moist  air  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated 
by  Espy,  Peslin,  and  Heye.  AVhonever,  by  the 
action  of  either  of  the  four  causes  just  men- 
tioned, the  process  of  condensation  of  vapor 
into  cloud,  rain,  or  snow  begins,  there  at  once 
occurs  an  influx  of  air  from  all  sides,  and  from 
below  as  well  as  from  above,  to  fill  up  the  par- 
tial vacuum  thus  created;  this  influx  toward 
a  central  region  is  immediately  followed,  as 
shown  by  Ferrel,  by  the  formation  of  a  whirl 
whose  subsequent  development  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  supply  of  moist  air.  The  hur- 
ricanes of  the  southern  Indian  ocean  are  thus 
generated  in  the  region  of  calms  between  the 
N.  W.  monsoons  and  the  S.  E.  trade  winds  of 
that  ocean.  Similarly  hurricanes  have  been 
known  to  originate  in  tlie  neighborhood  of 
Fhirida  when  a  cold  north  wind  has  swept 
under  the  warm  moist  air  of  the  gulf  and 
ocean.  Another  class  originates  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  western  portion  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  after  a  Texas  norther  has  prevailed  for 
a  few  days.  A  few  begin  in  the  *interi«)r  of 
Texas  when  a  high  barometric  pressure  on  the 
gulf,  or  a  low  pressure  in  the  western  territo- 
ries, forces  or  draws  the  air  of  the  gulf  up  over 
the  ])lains  (»f  Texas.  But  by  far  the  larger  class 
of  tlie  Atlantic  hurricanes,  including  those  of 
greatest  extent  and  violence,  appear  to  origi- 
nate between  the  Windward  islands  and  the 
African  coast,  and  generally  quite  near  to  the 
latter;  apparently  tliese  begin  with  heavy  rains 
in  the  region  of  calms,  su<*h  as  are  accompa- 
nied on  the  African  mainland  by  the  peculiar 
harmattan  and  tornadoes  of  that  coast,  w  hich 
may  be,  so  far  as  we  know,  either  the  conse- 
quence or  the  detennining  cause  of  the  heavy 
rains.  The  storms  that  originate  here  may 
either  move  as  far  west  as  the  American  coast 
before  recurving  toward  Iceland  and  Norway, 
or  may  describe  a  much  shorter  route,  and 
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finallj  arrive  nt  Great  Britain,  or  possiblj  at 
Portugal. — BuUs  for  the  Avoidance  of  Ilurri" 
canet  at  Sea,  The  researches  of  Kedtield  tirst 
led  to  the  suggestion  of  certain  rules  for  the 
direction  of  navigators.  The  erroneous  theo- 
ries of  tlie  purely  circular  and  of  the  radial 
movement  of  the  hurricane  winds  early  led 
their  respective  advocates  to  the  suggestion  of 
rules  for  avoiding  tlie  dangers  of  these  storms, 
which  later  and  more  correct  views  as  to  the 
spiral  or  vorticose  movement  have  somewhat 
modified.  It  may  in  general  be  said  that  a 
vessel's  safety  can  only  be  assured  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  reliable  barometer,  either  aneroid 
or  mercurial ;  and  havini?  this,  the  navigator 
should  proceed  thus:  First,  as  soon  as  the 
ocean  swell,  the  falling  barometer,  the  clouds, 
and  tlie  rain  announce  that  a  hurricane  exists, 
though  it  may  bo  500  m.  from  him,  he  should 
at  once  lay  to  long  enough  to  ascertain  liow 
rapidly  the  barometer  is  falling  and  the  wind 
increasing,  and  in  which  direction  the  course 
of  the  wind  is  changing.  If  the  wind  increases 
without  materially  changing  its  direction,  tlie 
storm  centre  is  advancing  directly  toward  him ; 
if,  however,  the  wind  veers  or  backs,  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  centre  is  at  any  moment 
may  be  api>roximately  determined  by  the  rule 
above  given,  viz.:  ^Mn  the  northern  or  south- 
ern hemisphere,  stand  with  your  back  to  the 
wind,  and  the  centre  will  be  on  your  left  of 
right  hand,  and  in  front."  The  mariner  may 
then  by  due  consideration  of  his  own  desired 
Course,  and  the  customnrv  track  of  hurricanes 
in  that  part  of  the  ocean,  so  alter  his  course  as 
to  avoitl  the  storm  centre  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  lee  shore  on  the  otiier,  and  may  indeed,  if 
there  be  plenty  of  sea  room,  take  advantage 
of  the  strong  wind  to  hasten  his  own  course. 
Further  details  on  this  subject  are  given  in  all 
works  on  navigation.  It  is  very  rare  that  a 
navigator  cannot  by  cautious  man<puvring  thus 
avoid  the  dangerous  porti(»ns  of  a  hurricane; 
on  the  other  band,  it  is  said  that  many  ocean 
steamers,  relying  upon  the  power  of  their  en- 
gines, tlie  strengtli  of  their  build,  and  their 
great  speed,  delil>erately  plough  tlirough  the 
heart  of  the  severest  storms  rather  than  incur 
a  possible  delay  of  a  few  hours  in  order  to 
avoid  tliem.  The  hurricane  of  August,  1873, 
whieh  destroyed  over  1,000  vessels  on  our  At- 
lantic coast,  and  those  of  October,  1873,  and 
February,  1874,  atfordcd  numerous  instances 
of  such  bravado. 

HIRST,  J«ki  ItKeker,  an  Americnn  clergy- 
man, born  near  Salem,  Md..  Aug.  17,  18:54.  He 
graduated  at  Dickinson  college  in  18o3,  tauglit 
ancient  langutiges  two  years  at  Ashland,  X. 
Y.,  Went  to  Germany  and  studied  theology  at 
Halle  and  Heidelberg,  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  IS^M,  and  for  eiirht  years  was  pas- 
tor of  Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  chiefly  in 
Fns^irand  Elizabeth,  X.  J.  In  the  autumn  of 
181)1)  he  ti»ok  charge  of  the  theological  <lef)art- 
inent  of  the  mis<i(m  institute  of  tlio  (fcnuan 
Methodist  church  in  Bremen,  Germany,  which 


was  afterward  removed  to  Frankfort  under 
the  name  of  the  Martin  mission  institute,  where 
ho  continued  to  be  its  director  for  tliree  years, 
meantime  visiting  Russia,   the   Scandinavian 
countries,  France,   Switzerland,   Italy,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt.     In  1871 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  become 
professor  of  historical  theology  in  the  Drvw 
theological  seminary  at  Madison,   X.  J.    Id 
1873  ho  was  elected  president  of  tliat  institu- 
tion, retaining  his  chair  of  historical  theology. 
Dr.  Ilursthas  published  a  *' History  of  Ration- 
alism" (1805),   "Outlines  of  Bible  Historv** 
(1873),  "Martyrs  to  the  Tract  Cause"  (1873), 
and  "  Life  in  the  Fatherland :  the  Story  of  i 
Five  Years'  Residence  in  Germany"  (18741 
He  has    translated  portions  of  llagcnbacb'i 
"  History  of  the  Church  in  the  18th  and  19th 
Centuries"  (2   vols.,   1869),    Van  Osterzee*! 
"Lectures  in  Defence  of  St.  John^s  Gospel" 
(1809),  and  Lange's  "  Commentary  on  the  Epi^ 
tie  to  the  Romans,"  with  additions  (1870). 

HI'STES,  Fricdrieh  Ewund  tm,  a  Swiss  bii- 
torion,  bom  in  Schaff  hausen,  March  19,  1787, 
died  in  Gratz,  Aug.  27, 18G5.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Gottingen,  and  was  gradually '  pro- 
moted to  high  ecclesiastical  offices ;  but  lie  was 
opposed  on  account  of  his  high-church  vicwa, 
and  his  Gesehichte  Papet  Innocenz  III.  und 
seiner  Zeitgenossen  (4  vols.,  Hamburg,  1834- 
^42)  resulted  in  1841  in  his  withdrawal  from 
the  chnrch  over  which  he  presided  in  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  he  joined  the  chnrch  of  Rome  in 
1844.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  historic^ 
rapher  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who  en- 
nobled him.  Among  his  later  publications  is 
Genchiehte  dea  K(ti»er$  Ferdinand  II.  vnd  jfi- 
ncr  Aeltern  (11  vols.,  Schaff  hausen,  1850-'W). 

ni'SBAXD  Ax\D  WIFE.  The  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  marital  relation,  and  detennine  the 
mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties,  are 
among  the  most  important  of  all  laws ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  United  States 
tliey  arc  less  accurately  determined  and  less 
ascertainable  than  any  others  of  equal  con!>e- 
quence.  The  reason  is  that  we  received  from 
England  this  portion  of  the  common  law,  and 
have  only  of  late  years  ]>crccived  its  repug- 
nance to  reason  and  justice.  We  now  knov 
that  the  feudal  system,  u|>on  which  the  com* 
mon  law  is  founded,  did  not  give  to  woman 
that  place  and  those  rights  which  she  ongbt  to 
have.  It  not  only  regarded  husband  and  wifs 
as  one,  but  the  husband  as  that  one.  The  sen- 
timent that  the  law  needs  vast  change  in  tbb 
respect  is  proved  to  be  universal  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  one  of  our  states  in  which  it 
has  not  undergone  great  modification ;  and  the 
dilficulty  in  making  the  change  in  such  a  way 
tliat  the  essential  character  of  the  marriage  re- 
lation may  not  be  impaired,  is  proved  by  the 
great  diversity  in  the  provisions  recently  fai- 
tnxluced,  in  the  frequent  changes  among  them, 
and  in  the  very  frequent  expression  of  i^pinion 
that  much  harm  has  already  been  done.  In 
the  East  woman  has  always  been  regaxded  as 
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1  wrvant  of  her  husband,  as  his  property,  and  I  the  principal  variations  from  this  law  in  all 


u  h\i  I'lavthinj?;  and  man  bos  always  been 
litrlii  io  absolute  political  subjection.  In  Greece 
\heTv  were  republics  and  democracies,  in  name 


the  states  of  this  Union.  Promises  to  marry, 
the  contract  of  marriage,  and  settlements  or 
contracts  in  view  of  murriu^',  will  be  consid- 


It  JesAt :  and  certainly  that  political  tyranny  ;  ered  in  the  article  Mabbtage.  Here  we  shall 
vhicli  !iad  f»revatled  among  eastern  nations  i  treat  only  of  the  efiect  of  marriage  on  the 
ru  frreutly  lessened,  and  the  domestic  tyraii-  I  property  of  a  woman,  and  of  the  husband's 


Dj  of  the  husband  over  the  wife  was  modified 
ih^our  ei)uully.     But  the  liberty  of  Greece  was 


liability  for  her  debts  contracted  previous  to 
marriage,  and  of  her  power  to  bind  him  by  her 


tbe  lifHrrty  of  comparatively  few,  who  were    contracts,  and  of  his  obligations  for  her,  after 


m&.«ti'rs  of  the  many ;  and  the  most  conspicu- 
"H^  uf  the  women  of  Greece  were  those  who, 
like  >dppho  and  Aspasia,  had  indeed  e8ca])ed 
from  the  gyntrfeum^  but  had  not  found  a  home, 
la  Koine  there  was  a  wider  spread  and  bet- 


marriage. — 1.  A  woman's  real  estate  remains 
her  own  atter  marriage ;  but  her  husband  ac- 
quires a  right  to  it  (or,  in  law  language,  an  es- 
tate in  it)  for  her  life,  and  an  estate  in  it  for 
his  own  life  as  soon  as  a  living  child  is  bom 


t*r  protection  of  |>ersonal  right,  for  even  un-  •  to  them,  by  what  is  called  tenancy  by  cur 
dtrr  the  most  desp<jtic  emperors  municipal  I  tesy.  lie  has  therefore  a  life  chtato  in  her 
ri^htA  and  privileges  were  generally  preserved  |  Iniid  either  for  her  life  or  for  his  own  life ; 
throQ;;hont  the  Roman  world ;  and  woman  hud  |  but  when  this  life  estate  ceaM^s,  her  rights, 
ilso  advance<l  so  far.  that  the  Roman  matron  '  or  the  rights  of  her  heirs,  revive  absolute- 
bit  Wn  since  regarded  as  the  type  of  female  i  ly.  He  cannot  transfer  her  land  by  his  deed, 
dizcity  und  purity.  But  much  was  yet  want-  !  nor  can  she  by  her  deed ;  but  in  this  conn- 
ed   the  feudal  system,  built  upon  the  ruins  i  try  it  may  be  transferred  by  the  joint  deed 


of  Vi-«tf^rn  Rome  t>y  the  Teutonic  nations,  a 
Srv  ntre.  acknowledging  the  new  influence 
(•f  C'liristianity,  made  an  immense  advance,  be- 
«!»*•  it  gave  to  every  man,  even  the  serf,  a 
definire  pl:ice  and  definite  rights,  and  in  theory 
itltri-t  knew  nothing  of  unlimited  power;  and 
toTi»nmn  it  (rave  the  unspeakable  advantage 
ii  Christian  marriage.     It  introduced,  proba- 


of  the  two.  In  diflerent  states  difl'erent  pre- 
cautions are  provided  by  law,  to  make  it  t^ure 
that  she  executes  such  a  deed  of  her  own  free 
will.  Thus,  in  many  of  the  states,  she  must 
be  examined  apart  from  her  husband,  by  some 
magistrate,  as  to  her  willingness  and  her  mo- 
tives for  thus  disposing  of  her  laud.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  her  marriage,  she  acquires  an 


blj  !•*  a  means  of  remwlying  or  of  mitigating  .  indefeasible  right  of  dower  to  the  use  of  one 
»vtjil  miM-hief**  which  it  could  not  otherwise  third  of  his  lands  during  her  own  life,  of  which 
rp«?rain,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  whose  control-  |  she  cannot  be  divested  but  by  her  own  a<  t.    In 


KfljT  principle  was  the  sentiment  of  honor ;  and 
I  while  this  newly  develojK'd  sentiment  exerted 
!      iTt^nr  aide  and  lieneticial  influence  upon  all 


this  country  she  usually  releasis  her  right  of 
dower,  when  she  wishes  to  do  so,  by  adding  her 
release  to  her  husband's  deed  of  the  premises ; 


the  reliitiorw  and  all  the  departments  of  socie-  "  but  his  creditors  cannot  generally  get  it  in 

fj.  in  r.nthiu::  was  it  more  useful  than  in  the    any  way  without  her  consent.     (See  I)o\ier.) 

jri'-MU'l    resf-cit   an«l   tender  care   which  it  .  2.  A  woman's  personal  property  in  possession 

saz!.;   Ht  lea>t  to  ins]»ire  toward  woman.     It  ■  becomes  absolutely  the  liu>ban<rs  property  by 

v'a-i  11 =i«lrr  tliir^  feu<lal  system  that  the  law  grew  !  marria;:e.     By  this  is  meant  all  the  money  in 

^j-  whii  h    f"nns  the  bjisis  of  the  law  umler    her  hands,  and  all  her  chattels,  as  furniture, 

»hu-h  we  live.     It  was  by  the  gradual  eleva-  '  plate,  pictures,  books,  jewels,  iVc.     Nor  can  he 

f/^n  "f  woman  in  social  and  domestic  life,  by     by  common  law  give  to  her  either  of  these  or 

\}.<  *ide  i'f  man  a**  he  nwe  toward  the  posses-     chattels  of  his  own  during  marringe,  because 

■j.-n  "!  [MiIltitMiI  rights,  th.it  so  murh  good  was     transfer  of  possession    is  essential  to  a  valid 

ar?.i;ni"1  a*  •fxi'^ts  in  that  law.     That  the  law  .  transfer  by  gift,  and  her  possession  is  his  pos- 

of  h'>^au•i  and  wife  in  the  United  States  is  in  '  s<.'>sion  in  law.     He  however  may  give  to  her 

E'lvaD'-o  oi  any  that  has  existed  or  now  exi*its  i  by  his  will  what  he  chooses  to,  and  may  doubt- 

e!«rwhfre.   uo  are  confldent.     The  tendency  ■  les»»  make  a  valid  transfer  of  anvthing  in  pos- 

f'f  tliv  !aw.  however  ini'omplete  it  may  yet  be,     session  as  a  gift  eau^a  morth.  (See  (iift.)    The 

!*  To  r.*^p»ct  an«l  secure  the  riirhts  of  wonum     reason  wliy  the  personal  pniperty  of  the  wife 

IL  m:  fi  w  i-«-  MS  to  preserve  her  influMice  and     is  thus  absolutely  transferred  to  the  hu>band 

Lrr   ? -r^piu'-"^*-;  and  to  make  the  relation  of     may  have  been,  in  part,  the  lingering  inriuen<'e 

Lai^-iL'l  and  wife  not  a  form  of  s<*rvitu'le  or     of  the  falsity  which  regarded  the  wife  hersilf 

!h-.-  ri-iiri'  *•!:  ftfijiresHt»n,  but  the  central  origin     as  only  the  property  of  the  huM'nnd ;  hut  it  was 

r/  '•;.— inj*  whirh  could  sprinc:  from  no  other  ■  much  more,  probably,  the  comparative  worth- 

•••■:r*  •-.  and  luay  j)ervade  fhe  whole  life  of  both  .  les<ncss  of  personal  pos>e>sitins  in  the  feudal 

*^i-^.     As  iiinch  the  jrreater  part  of  the  com-  I  ages,  when  the  common  law  be^'un.     AVhut- 

t-'n  :;iw  i«  -.till  in  fnrce  with  us,  and  whatever    ever  were  the  reasons,  tliey  have  little  forre  or 

Ijw-  wt*  have  are  but  various  mo<liflcations  of     a]»plicati<m  at  present.     A  sinjrle  w«»in:in  may, 

that  l.t'x.  We  pnrpo**e.  fir«t.  to  give  a  condensed     in   jreneral,  make  whatever   eontrait'*  a  nmn 

vi^w  iif  the  princ:ple?«  of  the  common  law  in     can.     If  by  such  a  <*ontraet  she  ae«iuires  and 

it*  nSr*  n«-»-  to  the  relation  of  husband  and     receives  into  her  own  hands  nny  j)roprrty,  it  is 

wif.-;  and  then  to  present  a  brief  statement  of     property  in  possession,  of  which  we  have  spo- 
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ken.  Bat  if  the  thing  which  she  purposes  to 
obtain  by  tho  contract  be  money,  or  the  right 
to  dividends,  or  any  other  right,  and  it  remains 
to  be  received  or  acquired  atU*r  her  marriage, 
she  herself  possesses  not  tho  tiling,  but  a  rigiit 
to  doinand  and  receive  the  thing ;  and  this  right 
is  a  thing  in  action  (usually  calieil  by  tho  Nor- 
man French  phrase  a  ^tA^tm  in  action\  and  not  a 
tiling  in  possession.  This  chose  in  action,  be- 
longing to  tho  wife,  passes  by  marriage  to  tho 
husbanti,  but  not  absolutely.  What  he  acquires 
is  tho  right  to  re<luce  it  to  possession,  and 
thereby  make  it  absolutely  his  own.  But  he 
iB  not  obliged  to  reduce  it  to  possession ;  and 
if  he  does  not,  and  dies,  the  wife  surviving  him, 
all  his  right  is  gone,  and  the  chose  in  action  re- 
mains as  ahsohitely  tho  projierty  of  the  widow 
AS  it  wouhl  have  been  hod  she  never  married. 
The  principal  choses  in  action  to  which  this 
rule  applies  are  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
evidences  of  debt  generally,  and  scrip  or  stocks 
standing  in  her  name.  Tho  princii>al  ways  of 
reducing  it  to  his  possession  are  four :  by  col- 
lecting and  receiving  the  debt  for  his  own  use; 
making  a  new  contract  with  the  debtor  in  his 
own  name,  in  substitution  for  her  name ;  hav- 
ing the  scrip  or  certificates  or  other  evidences 
of  debt  transferred  to  himself  and  his  own 
name ;  or  suing  the  debt  and  recovering  a  judg- 
ment upon  it.  If  she  dies  before  him,  and  bo- 
fiire  he  has  reduced  them  to  his  own  posses- 
sion, ho  may  now  do  so  as  her  administrator, 
and  then  retain  them  for  his  own  benefit.  If 
ho  die'S  (having  survived  her)  without  having 
reduced  tlioin  to  possession,  his  next  of  kin 
may  take  out  letters  as  her  administrator,  and 
reduce  tho  ohoses  in  action  to  possession  for 
his  heirs.  In  regard  to  the  debts  she  owes  at 
the  time  of  marriage,  the  general  rule  is  that 
tho  husband  is  answerable  for  all  of  these.  The 
creditor  may  demand  payment  of  the  husband, 
and  may  sue  him.  This  is  equidly  true  of  the 
debts  which  liad  matured  and  become  due 
before  marriage,  and  of  those  which  were 
not  payal)le  until  afterward ;  and  his  liability 
for  her  debts  is  the  same,  whether  he  re- 
ceives much  with  her,  or  little,  or  nothing. 
But  this  liability  is  not  absolute;  for  if  she 
dies  before  ho  pays  the  debt,  and  before  a 
judgment  is  recovered  against  him,  his  lia- 
bility ceases.  But  if  she  leaves  choses  in  ac- 
tion not  reduced  to  the  husband's  i>ossession, 
thc<o  aro  still  liable  for  her  debt^  and  the  hus- 
band, or  whoever  becomes  her  administrator, 
must  apply  them  to  pay  these  debts,  and  retain 
only  tho  sur])Ius  for  the  husband  or  his  next 
of  kin.  If  he  dies  before  lie  pays  her  debts, 
and  before  judgment  is  renderetl  against  him, 
his  estate  is  not  liable,  but  the  wife*s  liability, 
which  was  suspended  during  his  life,  revives 
at  his  <leath.  This  is  true  although  he  received 
a  large  property  witli  her.  But  when  a  wife 
thns  brings  a  considerable  property  to  her  hus- 
band, courts  of  equity  sometimes  interfere  on  her 
application  and  compel  him  and  his  assignees 
to  make  on  equitable  settlement  out  of  it  for  tho 


support  of  herself  and  of  the  children  of  the 
marriage,  if  any.    8.  Wo  will  now  consider  the 
contracts  or  obligations  of  the  wife  made  or  en- 
tered into  during  marriage.    In  the  first  place, » 
married  woman  has  at  common  law  no  iiower 
whatever  to  make  a  valid  contract  which  ijJisIl 
bind  herself  or  her  husband.    If  money  is  dae 
for  her  services,  or  for  money  lent  by  lier,  it 
is  duo  not  to  her,  but  to  him.     Her  time  and 
her  labor  and  her  money  are  all  his.    But  slie 
may  act  as  his  agent  in  making  a  contract,  aod 
if  authorized  by  him,  he  is  bound.     Tliis  ai- 
thority  may  be  express,  or  it  may  be  implied 
from  fre(}uent  acts  of  agency  recognized  bj 
him,  as  when  she  acts  as  his  clerk,  acceptiDf 
or  paying  bills,  &c. ;  and  then  it  does  not  differ 
in  law  from  a  common  agency.     There  is.  how- 
ever, an  important  and  peculiar  agency  of  the 
wife,  growing  out  of  her  duties ;  and  this  if  an 
implied  agency  for  the  husband  in  all  domeific 
matters,  as  the  hiring  of  servants,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions  and  of  clothing  forthcfatnilr. 
As  this  grows  out  of  necessity,  it  is  nieasiutil 
by  it ;  but  the  law  means  a  reasonable  neces- 
sity, and  this  is  only  an  appropriateness.    For 
any  contract  of  this  sort  made  bj  her,  which 
is  in  duo  conformity  with  her  husbund*s  moaUi 
station,  and  manner  of  life,  would  bind  Lira, 
and  he  would  not  be  pennitted  to  deny  Lii 
authority.     If  they  exceeded  this  necessity  or 
approiiriatcness,  tho  husband  conld  be  held 
only  on  some  evidence  of  authority  or  aawnt, 
as  that  he  knew  the  contract,  or  saw  the  thiogi 
bought,  and  made  no  objection.    The  qnestioo 
then  occurs.  How  far  is  the  husband  IkhumI  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  wife?    Tlie  gen- 
eral rule  on  this  subject  is,  that  he  is  bmnd 
to   supply  her   with    all    necessaries,  which 
means  in  this  case  all  her  reasonable  wantSy 
while  they  live  together.    If  they  separate  be- 
cause ho  drives  her  away  without  sufficient 
cause,  tho  same  Imbility  continnes;  and  then 
he  is  responsible  for  any  debts  she  may  con- 
tract for  this  purpose.    Even  Lord  Eldon  de- 
clared that  **  where  a  man  tarns  his  wife  oot 
of  d(K)rs,  ho  sends  witli  her  credit  for  her  rea- 
sonable expenses."'    <3  Espinasso,  250.)    There 
can  hardly  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  thus  casting 
her  off  without  his  liability  for  her  sabustence, 
unless  it  bo  her  adultery ;  bat  this  certiunly  is 
sufiicient.     If,  however,  she  volantarily  leaves 
him,  she  cannot  carry  his  credit  with  her,  un- 
less she  leaves  with  suflicient  cause;  and  while 
it  is  TiiA  easy  to  determine  in  all  cases  what 
would  be  sufficient  cause,  perhaps  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  any  cause  which  would  be  suf* 
ficient  for  divorce,  either  from  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  or  from  bed  and  lH>ard,  would  jus- 
tify her  leaving.     While  the  law  is  now  pretty 
well  Si'ttled,  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, as  to  when  the  husband  is  liable  for  neces- 
saries furnished  to  the  wife,  and  when  be  is 
not,  a  question  of  much  moment  remains,  and 
of  late  years  has  been  much  considered,  rii. : 
On  what  ground  does  this  liabilitj  rest!    It 
must  rest  on  his  authority  as  proved,  or  aa  im- 
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plied  by  law ;  or  else  upon  his  marital  dutj  as 
wiband.    If  it  stands  apon  the  former  fomi- 
datioD,  it  must  follow  that  he  maj  always  pre- 
rent  his  liability  bj  express  refiisiEd  and  prohi- 
bitioo ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  always  has 
Ibe  power  to  limit  or  prevent  his  liability,    if 
H  itand:»  on  the  foundation  of  his  marital  duty, 
tiiis  he  is  bound  to  discharge,  and  his  prohibi- 
tions are  of  no  effect.    Tlie  former  was  the 
onqovstionable  rule  in  England  and  hero  until 
very  nrcently,  no  other  ground  for  the  hnsbund^s 
liability  being  recognized  in  any  way  than  his 
•othority  express  or  implied ;  and  therefore  it 
was  held  that  if  a  wife  lived  with  her  hus- 
band,  no  one  could  recover  from  him  the  price 
of  any  necessaries  supplied  to  her,  under  any 
cireami^tances,  against  his  prohibition.     Thus, 
Chief  Justice  Hale  said  (1  Siderfin,  109):  ''The 
law  will  not  presume  so  much  ill,  as  that  a 
husband  should  not  provide  for  his  wife's  nc- 
eevities.'^    At  length,  however,  it  l)egan  to  bo 
Men  that  there  might  be  cases  of  incapacity, 
■•  where  the  husband  was  wholly  insane,  and 
could  not  be  supposed  to  constitute  an  agent 
or  confer  authority  upon  any  one ;  and  yet  it 
could  not  be  suppose<l  that  the  wife  was  to  be 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  her 
bosbandV  means  were  amply  sufficient  for,  be- 
Ciose  he  couhl  not  authorize  the  purchase  of 
them.     Again,  we  have  seen  that  the  husband 
who  drives  his  wife  abroad  sends  his  credit 
with  her:  hut  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
be  constitutes  her  his  agent  struck  the  court. 
Biruo  Alderzion  said  (Head  v.  Legard,  6  £xch., 
6K):  **It  is  a  monstrous  proposition  tliat  a 
■an  who  drives  a  woman  out  of  doors,  who 
batct,  who  abominates  her,  actually  gives  her 
mthority  to  make  contracts  for  him.^'    In  that 
esse  the  principle  was  recognized  that  the 
riirht  of  a  wife  to  a  proper  support  grows  out 
of  the  marital  relation,  and  that  the  liability 
nf  the  hiis>haDd  for  nec«s<«arics  supplied  to  her 
I*  a  ct»n'^.'<|uence  of  that  right.     This  case  was 
to  deridc<l  in  18r>l ;  but  like  decisions  had  pre- 
viously W'vn  made  in  this  country,  and  are  now 
tlhr  -settU**!  law.     It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  an  essential  ditference  l>e- 
tween  the  case  where  husband  and  wife  cohabit, 
and  that  where  they  live  apart.     In  the  first, 
the  presumption  of  law  is  strong  against  the 
husband :  and  he  can  resist  payment  for  sup- 
plies fumi>h*Hl  only  by  showing  that  they  were 
not  necessaries,  eitlier  because  they  were  un- 
rt-as«inabli-   and   inappropriate  in   kind   or  in 
amount,  or  that  the  wife  was  sntlieiently  snp- 
plit«l  el «e where.     But  if  she  have  sejMirated 
from  him.  no  such  presumption  exists.     Who- 
ever •.'.jpj'lii-9  the  wife  now,  takes  upim  himself 
the  ri<>k  ot  lK*ing  able  to  show  that  she  needed 
what  he  (rave  her,  and  that  there  was  no  such 
tnificicrit  cause  for  the  husband's  withdrawing 
bi*  fupjMft  of  her  as  would  destroy  his  liability 
fr.r  what  was  furnished  to  her. — As  to  the  sep- 
aration of  husband  and  wife  by  mutual  ron- 
wnt,  the  law  ha'^  always  reganled  it  as  a  kin*! 
of  Voluntary  divorce,  and  formerly  refused  to 


admit  or  acknowledge  it  in  any  way.  Of  late 
years,  however,  it  seems  to  be  otherwise.  It 
is  still  a  rule  of  the  common  law  tliat  husband 
and  wife  cannot  contract  with  each  other,  be- 
cause they  are  not  two  persons,  but  one.  Hence 
no  bargain  which  they  can  make  directly  with 
each  other  has  any  force  or  effect  at  law.  But 
if  they  make  their  bargain  through  and  bj 
means  of  a  third  person,  by  way  of  trustee,  and 
enter  into  certain  covenants  with  him,  a  court 
of  e(}uity,  and  for  some  purposes  a  court  of  law, 
would  permit  this  trustee  to  maintain  such 
actions  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect 
to  tho  bargain,  although  its  only  purpose  were 
to  provide  for  the  separation  of  the  parties. 
There  are,  however,  two  qualifications  to  this 
rule.  One  is,  that  if  the  court  see  that  the 
terms  of  separation  are  catching,  0]>pres6ive, 
or  unreasonable,  they  will  not  carry  them  into 
effect.  The  other  is,  that  the  locm  pcenitcntia 
is  always  kept  open.  Although  tlie  bargain 
provides  that  the  separation  shall  be  perpetual, 
and  all  its  terms  are  founded  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, and  are  clothed  for  tliis  purpose  in  the 
most  stringent  language,  yet,  as  soon  as  either 
party  wishes  the  se]>aration  to  cease,  it  must 
cease.  The  husband  cannot  deprive  himself 
of  his  right  to  recall  his  wife ;  and  she  cannot 
deprive  herself  of  her  right  to  return.  By 
the  '^  custom  of  London,^'  a  married  woman 
may  be  a  sole  trader  there,  but  nowhere  else 
in  England.  In  the  United  States,  partly  by 
statute  and  partly  by  acyudication,  a  married 
woman  would  generally  be  permitted  to  carry 
on  business  on  her  own  account,  much  as  a 
single  woman  might,  in  case  of  continued  aban- 
donment, or  long  imprisonment  of  the  hus- 
band, or  alienage  and  non-residence,  or  with 
the  knowleilge  and  consent  of  the  husband, 
which  might  be  inferred  from  circumstances. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  husband  is  liable 
for  the  wife^s  wrong  doings  in  many  cases;  as 
for  her  libel,  slander,  fraud,  cheating,  and  gen- 
erally for  injurious  misconduct.  If  she  com- 
mit a  crime  in  his  presence,  the  law  presumes 
that  he  ordered  it;  but  he  may  remove  this 
presumption  by  evidence  of  its  faI^itv. — Im- 
portant changes  have  been  made  in  the  com- 
mon law  by  statutes  in  the  several  states  of 
tho  American  Union.  In  Maine,  the  j»roperty 
owned  by  the  woman  at  marriage  or  acquired 
afterward  remains  hers,  and  she  lias  the  same 
rights  as  any  other  owner  in  res]>ect  to  it,  ex- 
cept that  if  the  property  came  from  the  husband 
she  cannot  dispose  of  it  without  his  joining. 
In  New  Hampshire,  after  three  months'  deser- 
tion or  any  act  of  the  husband  entitling  her  to 
divorce,  she  may  hold  and  dispose  of  the  prop- 
erty by  her  acquired  and  the  earnings  of  tho 
minor  children,  and  the  judge  of  probate  may 
order  provisi<>n  made  for  her  from  her  hus- 
band's pri>perty  in  tho  state,  and  her  property 
shall  descend  on  her  death  as  if  she  were  single. 
A  married  woman  may  will  her  i>ropertv  to 
any  one  except  her  husband,  but  not  cut  off 
his  right  by  the  curtesy.     In  Vermont,  the  su- 
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premc  court  may  authorize  a  deserted  wife  to 
convey  her  estate  and  the  personal  estate 
whieli  came  to  the  husband  by  the  marriage, 
and  require  the  debtors  of  the  husband  in  licr 
rifi^ht  to  make  payment  to  her;  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  earnings  of  herself  and  t!ie  minor 
children  are  to  be  at  her  disposal.  Tlie  rents 
and  profits  of  the  wife's  real  estate,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  husband  in  it,  are  exempt  from 
execution  for  liis  debts,  and  can  only  be  con- 
veyed by  her  joining  in  the  deed.  The  wife 
may  dispose  of  lier  property  by  will.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  married  woman  may  be  a  sole 
trader,  and  may  dispose  of  her  real  estate  by 
will,  leaving  to  the  husl)and  liis  estate  by  the 
curtesy,  and  also  her  personal  estate,  but  not 
more  than  one  half  of  it  away  from  the  husband 
without  his  consent  She  holds  as  her  own 
all  property  howsoever  acquired  exce|)t  by 
gift  from  her  husband,  but  she  cannot  convey 
real  estate  or  shares  in  a  corporation  except 
with  his  consent,  or  the  consent  of  a  judge  of 
the  supreme,  common  pleas,  or  probate  court. 
Her  real  estate  and  corporate  shares  are  not 
liable  for  the  husband's  debts.  In  Rhode 
Island,  a  married  woman  may  dispose  of  her 
real  estate  by  will,  saving  to  the  husband  his 
estate  by  the  curtesy,  and  whatever  deposits 
are  made  by  her  in  savings  banks  are  her  own. 
In  Connecticut,  the  personal  property  acquired 
by  the  husband  in  right  of  the  wife  he  holds 
as  trustee  for  her,  except  to  the  extent  he  may 
have  i>ai<l  ante-nuptial  debts,  and  his  interest 
in  her  real  estate  cannot  be  taken  for  his  debts 
duriuL'  her  life  or  the  life  of  cliildren.  The 
proceetls  of  her  real  estate  are  deemed  hers  in 
cfpiity  and  not  subject  to  his  debts,  and  all  ac- 
quired by  her  personal  services  is  hers  abso- 
lutely. Her  savings  deposits  are  also  her  own, 
and  there  are  further  provisions  in  case  of 
abanilonment  or  abuse  oy  the  husban<l.  In 
New  York,  the  wife's  property,  acfiuired  bo- 
fore  or  after  marriajje,  is  subject  to  her  own 
control,  and  not  liable  for  the  husband's  debts, 
but  is  liable  for  her  own  debts,  while  the  hus- 
band is  not  liable  except  in  case  of  neglect  to 
take  out  administration  (»n  her  estate  on  her 
death.  In  New  Jersey,  the  real  and  ])ersonal 
estate  »>f  the  wife,  whenever  acquireil,  remains 
hers,  free  from  her  husband's  control  and  not 
liable  for  his  debts.  In  case  of  his  deserticm 
she  may  have  ]>rovision  made  for  her  from  his 
estate.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  proiH?rty  of  the 
married  woman,  ae(|uired  before  or  after  mar- 
riage, remains  hers,  free  from  any  contn>l  by 
tlie  husband,  and  liable  for  her  del>ts,  but  not 
for  his.  The  husband  is  not  lial»le  for  the 
wile's  ante-nuptial  di-bts.  In  case  of  deserti«»n 
or  neglect  by  the  husband  to  provide  for  her, 
she  has  the  riglits  of  a  /<•//>/•  noJf,  In  North 
Carolina,  the  interest  of  the  husband  in  the 
real  estate  of  the  wife  cannot  be  taken  on 
execution  ft>r  his  «lebts,  nor  can  it  be  disposed 
of  by  the  husband  except  with  her  consent. 
In  Florida,  the  property  of  the  wife  remains 
hers,  and  the  husband  is  not  liable  for  her 


ante-nnptial  debts.  The  same  is  trac  in  Ala- 
bama, and  substantially  so  in  Mississippi.  In 
Louisiana  the  laws  are  peculiar,  but  it  is  eom- 
I>etent  for  the  married  woman  to  carry  on 
business  as  a  sole  trader,  and  to  have  all  her 
property  secured  to  her  own  use,  or  tlie  prop- 
erty of  the  two  may  l>e  in  common.  In  Texas 
the  laws  are  also  peculiar,  but  the  property  of 
the  wife  owned  at  the  marriage,  or  acquired 
by  gift,  devise,  or  descent  attcrward,  remains 
her  own,  though  subject  to  the  hnsband's 
management.  In  Culifomia,  the  property 
owned  by  either  the  husband  or  wife  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  remains  his  or  hera»  as 
does  also  any  that  either  may  acquire  bj  gift, 
bequest,  devise,  or  descent  afterward,  with  the 
rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof;  bat  all  other 
property  accpiired  by  either  afterward  is  com- 
munity ]>roperty.  Husband  and  wife  may  eon- 
tract  with  eacli  other  or  with  third  persons  re- 
specting property,  as  they  might  if  unmarried; 
his  separate  property  is  not  liable  for  her  ante- 
nuptial debts,  nor  her  sofiarate  property  or 
earnings  for  his  debts,  and  dower  and  curtesy 
are  abolishe<].  While  the  husband  is  liable  for 
the  wife^s  support,  the  wife  is  also  liable  for 
his  su]>port  if  he  has  no  separate  property  and 
they  have  no  community  property,  and  he  from 
infirmity  is  inconifietent  to  support  himself. 
The  husband  has  the  management  of  commu- 
nity property,  and  may  dispose  of  it  otherwise 
than  by  will.  In  Kentucky,  a  married  wo- 
man may  dispose  of  her  separate  property  by 
will,  and  the  husband  during  her  lifetime  has 
only  tlie  use  of  it.  In  Ohio,  a  married  woman 
may  dispose  of  her  separate  property  by  will, 
and  the  interest  of  the  husband  in  any  of  her 
roperty  cannot  be  taken  for  his  debts  dorini^ 
ler  life  or  the  life  of  chihlren.  In  Indiana,  the 
wife's  property  remains  hers  and  may  he  dis- 
pcmed  of  by  will,  and  is  not  liable  for  the  hus- 
band's debts.  In  the  other  western  states,  it 
may  be  said  generally,  the  real  and  itersonal 
estate  owned  by  the  wife  before  marriage  or 
acquired  by  her  afterward  is  at  her  absolute 
disposal,  by  contract,  conveyance,  or  will,  and 
not  subject  to  her  hnsband-B  debts ;  while  the 
husband  is  not  liable  for  her  debts  contracted 
before  marriage  nor  for  those  contract «1  after- 
ward, except  where  she  may  have  acted  as  his 
agi.*nt  and  with  the  pn»])er  authority.  The  re- 
cent changes  in  the  southern  states  have  been 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
exactlv  how  the  estate  bv  the  curtesT  stands 
in  the  states  where  it  is  not  expressly  saved  by 
statute,  but  we  should  say  any  valid  convey- 
ance of  the  wife's  estate  would  cut  it  off,  and 
in  some  states  it  has  been  decide<l  that  the 
broad  terms  in  which  statutes  secure  to  mar- 
ried women  their  property  will  preclude  cur- 
tesy attaching. — In  other  respects  statutes 
have  made  importimt  changes  respecting  the 
rights  of  women  which  do  not  depend  on 
the  status  of  marriaire.  Thns,  in  the  territory 
of  Wyoming  the  distinction  of  sex  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  elective  franchise  haa  been  abol- 
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ithtd,  and  women  of  the  requisite  age  are  ad- 
mitti'd  to  vote  and  are  eligible  to  office.  In  Il- 
linois, by  i^tutate,  women  passing  the  necessary 
examination  may 'be  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
in  some  of  the  other  states  they  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  courts  without  question.  Wo- 
men who  pay  school  taxes  are  voters  at  school 
mtr«tin£»  in  a  number  of  the  states,  and  in  re- 
i-vnt  elci'tions  in  some,  notably  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  women  have  been  chosen  county  super- 
intendents of  schools.  In  Michigan  a  woman 
Las  for  several  years  been  state  librarian. 

UrSBAXDEVf  PfetrMS  ef,  an  organization  of 
agriculturists  in  the  United  States.     Its  origin 
hi  attributed  to  Mr.  O.  II.  Kelley,  a  native  of 
Boston,  who  in  18G6,  being  then  connected 
Willi  tlie  department  of  agriculture  in  Wasli- 
ington,  was  commissioned  by  President  John- 
ion  to  travel  through  the  southern  states  and 
report  npon  their  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources.    Ho  found  agriculture  in  a  state  of 
great  depression  consequent  upon  the  radical 
changi-if  wrought  by  the  civil  war  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery.    At  the  same  time  there 
was  much  dLnsatisfaction  among  the  farmers  of 
the  west  and  northwest  in  consequence  of  the 
tUegiHl  high  charges  and  ur^just  discriminations 
made  by  railroad  companies  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  tlivir  products.    The  fanners  also  com- 
plaimrd  of  the  exorbitant  prices  exacted  by  mid- 
dlemen for  agricultural  implements  and  stores. 
Mr.  Kelley  conceived  the  idea  that  a  system  of 
co6peration,  or  an  association  having  some  re- 
semblance to  the  order  of  odd  fellows  or  ma- 
bddi.  might  be  formed  with  advantage  among 
the  dUsatistied  agricidturi.^ts.     For  this  purpose 
I  plan  of  ortranization  was  determined  upon 
bf  hlni  and  Mr.  William  Saunders,  of  the  de- 
partinvut  of  a;rriculture.     The  name  chosen  for 
the  onlcr  was  '*  Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  and 
it*  brnurheH  were  to  be  called  granires   (Fr. 
T^Jt'j',  a  barn).     The  constitution  of  the  or- 
der provides  lor  a  national  grange  and  state 
W'l  snSonlinate  grnnires.     There  are  cerenm- 
liie*  of  initiation,  rituals,  antl   injunctions  of 
Krre«  V.  tliouirh  in  some  respects  the  order  is 
n-'t  i^  ret.     The  officers  of  a  grange,  whetlier 
National,  state,  or  subordinate,  are  elected  by 
tie  iiicmlKTs,  and  conii)rise  a   master,  over- 
s^r,  i.'OTurer,  steward,  assistant  steward,  chap- 
lain. trt-aMirer,  secretary,  gate  kee|)er.  Cores, 
f'-'Qii-n.-i,    FI«>m,  and  lady   assistant   steward. 
^••Tflrn  are  admitted  to  meml>ership  upon  the 
**!?»*  r.-mi««  and  with  equal  privileges  as  men, 
titonir  th«>«e  persons  interested  in  agricultural 
p'jrvuiTs  are  eligible.     Regular  meetings  of  tlie 
E^ioDal  and  state  arranges  are  held  annually. 
*hi!«-  «Ti Inordinate  ffranires usually  meet  monthly 
f  r  '.fTvnt  r.    The  constitution  was  ado[)ted.  and 
fa  n.r.  4,  1>^«»7.  tlie  national  grange  was  or- 
Ifsnizf*!  :n  Washington ;  its  headquarters  are 
fiw  in  (ie«ipji«town,  I).  C.     In  the  sprinp  of 
1'***'?  Mr.  Kelley  foimded  a  prango  in  Harris- 
["ir?.  Ph..  «»ne  in  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  one  in  Co- 
•"rii'.iK  <>.,   one  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  six  in 
HitHsrsi  >ui.    The  numlxT  of  granges  soon  began 


to  multiply  rapidly,  and  in  1874  they  had  been 
organized  in  nearly  every  state  and  territory 
of  the  Union.  In  1871,  125  granges  were  es- 
tablished; in  1872,1,160;  in  1878,8,007;  and 
in  the  first  two  months  of  1874,  4,618.  At  the 
beginning  of  1874,  the  number  of  granges  in 
the  United  States  was  10,015,  with  a  member- 
ship of  750,125.  The  total  number  of  members 
in  April,  1874,  was  estimated  at  about  1,500,- 
000.  The  order  has  its  greatest  strength  in 
the  northwestern  and  western  states,  and  is 
well  represented  in  the  south.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  national  grange  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  February,  1874,  a  declaration  was 
adopted  setting  forth  the  purposes  of  the  or- 
ganization as  follows:  **To  develop  a  better 
and  higher  manhood  and  womanhood  among 
ourselves ;  to  enhance  the  comforts  and  attrac- 
tions of  our  homes,  and  strengthen  our  attach- 
ment to  our  pursuits ;  to  foster  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation;  to  maintain  invio- 
late our  laws,  and  to  emulate  each  other  in 
labor ;  to  hasten  the  good  time  coming;  to  re- 
duce our  expenses,  both  individual  and  corpo- 
rate ;  to  buy  less  and  produce  more,  in  order 
to  make  our  farms  self-sustaining ;  to  diversify 
our  crops,  and  crop  no  more  than  we  can  cul- 
tivate ;  to  condense  the  weight  of  our  ex])ort8, 
selling  less  in  the  bushel,  and  more  on  hoof  and 
in  fleece ;  to  systematize  our  work,  and  calcu- 
late intelligently  on  probabilities ;  to  discoun- 
tenance the  credit  system,  the  mortgage  sys- 
tem, the  fashion  system,  and  every  other  sys- 
tem tending  to  prodigality  and  bankruptcy. 
We  propose  meeting  together,  talking  together, 
working  together,  buying  together,  selling  to- 
gether, and  in  general  acting  togetber  for  our 
mutual  protection  and  advancement  as  occasion 
may  re<juire.  We  shall  avoid  litigation  as  much 
as  pos>il)le  by  arbitration  in  the  grange.  We 
shall  constantlv  strive  to  secure  entire  harmonv, 
good  will,  vital  brotherhood  among  ourselves, 
and  to  make  our  order  perpetual.  We  shall 
earnestly  endeavor  to  suppress  jjcrsonal,  local, 
sectional,  and  national  prejudices,  all  unhealthy 
rivalrv,  all  selfish  ambition.  Faithful  adherence 
to  these  principles  will  insure  our  mental,  moral, 
social,  and  material  advancement."  One  of 
the  chief  aims  of  the  organizatitm  is  to  bring 
producers  and  C(>n8umers,  fanners  and  manu- 
facturers, into  direct  and  friendly  relatitms; 
for  this  i)urpose  cooperation  is  enconragecl 
amcmg  farmers  in  the  purchasi*  of  agricultural 
implements  and  other  necessaries  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.  The  organization  therefore 
is  maintained  for  social  and  economic  |)urpo<es, 
and  no  grange  can  asMime  any  political  or  sec- 
tarian functions. 

HrSBAM)8,  Hfnuai,  nn  American  revolu- 
tionist, born  in  Pennsylvania,  died  near  Phihi- 
delpliia  about  171U.  Pemovingto  Orange  <'o., 
N.  (\,  he  became  a  member  of  the  legislature 
and  leader  of  tlio  **  regulators,"  a  party  which 
was  organized  in  17<»8  tor  the  forcible  n<ln  ss 
of  ])ublic  grievances.  He  published  in  1770  a 
full  account  of  the  rise  of  the  troubles.     A 
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battlo  took  place  in  1771  between  Gor.  Trron 
with  l.lou  men  and  2,000  of  the  insurgents  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Alamance,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated.  Husbands  escaped  to  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  concerned  in  the  whls- 
kev  insurrection  in  17U4,  and  was  associated 
with  Albert  Gallatin,  Breckeuridge,  and  oth- 
ers, as  a  committee  of  safety. 

Hl'SII,  a  town  of  Koumania,  in  Moldavia, 
near  the  Pruth,  36  m.  S.  E.  of  Jassy ;  pop. 
about  13,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bisliop, 
and  has  a  normal  sciiool.  Here,  on  July  25, 
1711,  the  peace  was  concluded  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  whiirh  saved  Peter  the  Great 
and  his  army  on  the  Prutfi  from  destruction 
or  captivity. 

Hl'SKKSON,  WlIUaH,  an  English  statesman, 
bom  at  Birch-Mi»reton,  Worcestershire,  March 
11,  1770,  died  at  Eccles,  I^ncai^hire,  Sept.  15, 
1830.  lie  was  originally  intended  for  the 
me<lical  profession,  and  in  his  14th  year  went 
to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies.  Here  he  resi- 
ded for  several  years,  and  adopted  the  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  of  the  day ;  but  he  afterward 
abandoned  them,  and  became  private  secre- 
tary to  the  British  ambassador.  Lord  Gower, 
with  whont  he  returned  to  England  in  17U2, 
and  in  17*J5  was  made  undersecretary  of  state 
for  war  and  the  colonies.  In  1790  he  entere<l 
parliament,  of  which,  with  the  exce]>tion  of 
two  years,  from  1802  to  1804,  he  remained  a 
member  until  his  death.  Following  the  for- 
tunes of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  retired  from  office  with 
him  in  I80l,  and  became  secretary  of  the 
treasury  on  the  formation  of  the  new  Pitt 
ministry  in  1804.  He  attached  himself  to  Mr. 
Canning,  taking  office  with  him  in  1807  and 
retiring  in  ISoO.  In  1814  he  was  appointed 
chief  commissioner  of  W(hm1s  and  forests,  and 
in  1823  entered  the  cabinet  as  president  of 
the  board  of  trade  and  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
which  offices  he  retained  until  the  death  of 
Canning.  In  the(io4lerich  cabinet  and  in  that 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  he  held  the  office 
of  secretary  for  the  cohmies  till  May,  1829, 
when  the  redemption  of  a  jiledire  ft)rmerly 
given  obliged  him  to  vote  against  his  col- 
lea;;ues,  and  he  resigned.  As  a  public  man  he 
was  chietly  known  by  his  s(>eeclies  on  finan- 
cial and  commercial  subjects;  and  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  great  ]>ioneer  in  the  free-tnide 
movement.  In  1H23  he  carried  through  par- 
liament an  act  for  removing  various  restric- 
ti(»ns  upon  commerce.  He  was  also  active  in 
procuring  the  re|»eal  of  the  combination  laws 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  rc*»trictions  on  the 
exportation  of  machinery.  He  was  presi'Ut  at 
the  opfuin;;  of  the  Liverjioul  and  Manchester 
railway,  and  at  Parkside,  while  conversing 
with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  was  run  over  by 
a  locomotive,  im<l  died  the  s:ime  evening. 

UrsS,  JohD,  a  Bohemian  reliirious  reformer, 
born  alMUit  1373,  burned  at  Constance,  July 
C.  14 IT).  His  Hirname  was  derived  from  his 
place  of  birth,  Ilussinotz,  near  the  l»onler  of 
Bavaria.     He  8tudie<l  first  in  his  owu  town, 


then  in  Prachatitz,  and  finally  at  the  unl* 
versity  of  Prague,  where  he  graduated  in  1393. 
In  13'.)8  he  began  to  give  lectures  in  philosophy 
and  theology  ;  in  1401  he  became  president  of 
the  university,  faculty  of  theology ;  and  in  1403 
he  was  installed  preacher  in  the  Bethlehem 
chapel,'  which  hod  been  established  ten  yean 
earlier  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tlie  i>eople  to 
hear  preaching  and  the  Scriptures  in  the  Bohe- 
mian tongue.  He  became  the  confessor  of  the 
queen,  and  the  head  of  a  party  of  priests  and 
scholars  who  meditated  reforms  in  discipline 
and  in  doctrine.  His  first  polemical  treutisei 
De  Sanguine  Chruti  Glor^cato^  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  pilgrimages  to  Wilsnack  to  see 
and  worship  the  miraculous  blood  of  Christ 
there  shown  on  the  consecrated  host  In  sqc* 
cessive  sermons  preached  before  the  arch- 
bishop, IIuss  ne.xt  arraigne<l  the  miscondnct 
of  the  clergy  even  in  high  places ;  demanded 
the  despoiling  of  the  churches  of  useless  oma* 
ments,  that  the  poor  might  be  fed  and  clothed; 
and  called  up<m  the  secular  officers  to  hinder 
and  punish  the  open  vices  of  ecclesiastics. 
This  excited  strong  opposition,  which  was  in- 
creased when  the  ordinance  of  Charles  IV., 
giving  special  privileges  to  the  native  over 
the  foreign  students^  was  revived  hy  Hiiss, 
and  the  Poles  and  Germans  deserted  the  nni- 
versity,  depriving  the  city  of  thousands  of  its 
population.  Soon  afterward  he  became  rec- 
tor of  the  university.  Other  circnmstanceii 
connected  with  the  papal  schism,  aided  to  em- 
broil IIuss  with  the  archbishop  and  his  friendu 
It  became  a  warfare  Itetween  the  univerri^ 
and  the  cathedral.  The  p>pe  interfered  for 
the  latter;  and,  fortified  by  his  boll,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  140!)  the  archbishop  Shinko 
burned  200  volumes  of  the  works  of  Wrclifbi 
whi(!h  had  been  deposited  in  his  palace. 
Against  this  act  IIuss  protested,  in  a  spirited 
treatise  addressed  to  the  new  pope,  John 
XXIII.,  with  arguments  of  snch  weight  that 
a  commission  of  doctors  condemned  the  arch- 
bishop for  irregular  action.  The  cry  of  heresj 
was  now  raised  against  Hass,  and  he  was  sam- 
moned  to  Rome  to  answer  thb  charge.  The 
court,  the  university,  and  even  the  archbishop 
sent  a  defence  of  his  orthodoxy,  and  Hum  sent 
advocates  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  cardi* 
nals,  but  they  were  not  heard.  He  was  ooo- 
demned  as  a  heretic,  and  ordered  to  quit 
Prague ;  and  the  city  was  placed  under  liaa  so 
long  as  he  should  remain  there.  Finding  it 
vain  to  resist,  he  left  the  city ;  hot  his  retire- 
ment only  inflamed  Uie  zeal  of  his  partisaniL 
The  b(M>ks  which  he  wrote  at  this  period,  half 
ai>ologetic,  half  polemic,  tended  more  and 
more  to  widen  the  breach  and  to  arouse  acta 
of  violence.  An  outbreak  in  the  city  followed; 
the  partisans  of  IIuss  were  victorioua,  the  arch- 
bishop fle<l,  and  IIuss  came  back  to  his  chapcli 
emboldened  to  preach  more  and  more  «'elie- 
mently  against  prevalent  c4>rraptions.  Dt 
praise<1  the  king  for  upholding  tlio  canae  of 
truth  and  purity  against  the  mandates  of  eccle- 
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tiastical  power;  and  in  his  treatise  Contra 
Oeeult'jm  Advenarium^  written  at  this  time, 
he  maintains  the  doctrine  that  kings  have  the 
right  to  rule  the  clergy  not  less  than  the  laity. 
Soon  more  serious  trouble  arose.  The  pope 
had  issued  bulls  of  excommunication  against 
KlnjT  Ladislas  of  Naples.  Political  reasons  in- 
duced the  court  and  university  to  side  with 
the  pope ;  but  IIuss  immediately  published  two 
tracts  Ojjainst  tlie  papal  bulls.  A  reaction  fol- 
kiwrfl.  The  partisans  of  the  pope  were  insult- 
ed in  the  streets,  and  IIuss  had  great  difficulty 
in  rei^t raining  the  fury  of  his  followers.  This 
was  followed  by  tracts  which  maintained  that 
the  clergy  were  only  stewards  of  the  wealth 
in  their  possession,  which  belonged  to  the 
people  and  not  to  the  church.  Huss  contended 
that  not  the  priest's  word,  but  the  power  of 
God,  wrought  the  change  of  transubstantiation ; 
claimed  that  any  one  moved  by  the  Spirit  had 
the  ri;fht  to  preach ;  and  asserted  the  right  of 
cootcif  nee  as  against  the  edicts  of  popes  and 
coanoiis.  lie  was  accused  of  denouncing  the 
veneration  of  saints  and  the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
frm.  but  defended  himself  against  these  charges. 
He  Wci4  again  summoned  to  Rome,  but  took  no 
Iwed  of  the  order.  Repeated  attempts  were 
made  by  the  king  to  compose  the  difficulties, 
but  without  success.  A  decree  was  procured 
from  Home,  putting  Huss  again  under  ban  as 
ML  incorrigible  heretic ;  and  at  the  earnest  re- 
qoest  of  the  king,  he  left  Prague  for  a  time, 
ind  found  shelter  in  his  native  town.  In  a 
loDs  treatise  upon  "The  Church,"  he  holds  that 
the  papacy  began  to  exist  at  the  time  of  Con- 
itintine.  and  that  its  usurpations  threatened  to 
Mcularize  and  so  to  destroy  the  gospel.  Pre- 
<joent  letters  and  occasional  secret  visits  con- 
firme^l  the  zeal  of  his  partisans.  He  continued 
t")  preach  in  the  cities  to  immense  crowils; 
iad  altor  a  time,  to  l>e  nearer  Prague,  he  re- 
w*\^\  his  residence  to  the  castle  of  Cracowitz, 
»hioh  ha«l  l>een  olfered  him  as  a  refuge.  In 
UU,  :it  the  instigation  of  the  emperor  Sigis- 
innnd,  Po[»e  John  XXIII.  summoned  a  general 
foancil  at  Constance,  and  Huss  was  cited  to 
H'ptar.  Trusting  to  the  safe-conduct  which 
tbe  t-mperor  granted  him,  he  resolved  to  obey. 
^^  hU  arrival  at  Constance  he  was  welcomed 
t'J  the  pope  with  a  fraternal  greeting,  and  was 
ppfjfni-»e«l  that  the  former  intertlict  should  he 
w<peniled-  For  some  time  Huss  was  free  to 
fome  and  go,  to  dkicuss  and  preach.  Ex]>ect- 
n*  i  6{>eeia]  trial,  he  had  prepared  his  defence. 
Baton  Nov.  2H  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
ttthe  rathedral,  and  several  days  later  trans- 
fctre<l  to  the  Dominican  convent,  on  an  island 
in  the  lake.  An  accusation  ogainst  Huss  had 
^<*n  drawn  up,  and  three  commissioners  were 
>{>p«'inte<l  to  visit  him  in  prison,  question  him, 
take  rli>wn  his  answers,  and  report  to  a  council 
rfdwtoiM.  Huss  aske<],  but  was  not  allowed, 
tW  aa^i^tance  of  counsel.  His  private  letters 
*«re  opi-ned^  his  appeals  to  the  emperor  disre- 
P^ie«l,  and  the  kind  treatment  of  his  priscm 
keepers  could  hardly  compensate  for  the  in- 


justice of  1 1  is  enemies.  The  flight  of  the  pope 
only  aggravated  his  suffering.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  strong  custle  of  Gottleben,  heav- 
ily chained.  A  new  commission  was  appoint- 
ed to  examine  and  decide  in  his  afi'air,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  June,  1415,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Franciscan  convent  in  Con- 
stance. On  June  6  he  had  his  first  hearing 
before  the  council,  which  had  already  at  a 
previous  session  condemned  the  heresy  of  Wyc- 
liffo.  The  attempt  of  Huss  to  answer  the  first 
article  of  accusation  was  met  by  such  a  stonn 
of  outcries  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed ;  and 
the  hearing  was  adjourned  until  the  7th,  when 
it  was  renewed  in  presence  of  the  emperor. 
He  was  accused  of  denying  transubstantiation ; 
of  treating  St.  Gregory  as  a  buffoon  ;  of  teach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  WyclifFe ;  of  encouraging 
his  friends  to  resist  the  mandates  of  the  arch- 
bishop ;  of  exciting  a  schism  of  the  state  from 
the  church ;  of  appealing  from  the  pope  to 
Christ;  of  counselling  the  people  to  violent 
and  aggressive  measures ;  and  of  boasting  that 
he  could  not  have  been  forced  either  by  pope 
or  emperor  to  come  to  Constance,  unless  ho 
had  chosen  to  come.  Some  of  these  charges 
he  admitted  ;  some  he  denied.  A  third  hear- 
ing was  allowed  him  on  the  next  day,  when 
89  articles,  extracted  from  three  of  his  works, 
were  read,  touching  various  points  of  his 
teaching  concerning  the  church,  its  officers  and 
sacraments.  Huss  was  then  summoned  to  re- 
tract these  heresies,  which  he  declined  to  do, 
affirming  that  he  could  not  retract  what  he  had 
never  said,  nor  ought  he  to  retract  what  he  had 
said  until  its  falsity  was  shown.  On  June  24 
the  books  of  IIuss  were  condemned  to  bo 
burned  as  heretical,  and  on  Julv  6  he  was 
brought  before  the  council  to  receive  sentence. 
Aflter  a  discourse  by  tlie  bishop  of  Lodi,  from 
the  text,  "  that  the  body  of  sin  he  destroyed," 
the  39  articles  were  read,  together  with  the 
sentence  of  condenmation  of  the  books  of  IIuss, 
and  finally  the  sentence  of  himself,  to  be  de- 
graded from  the  priesthood  as  an  incorrigible 
heretic,  and  given  over  to  the  seculor  arm. 
Ho  was  then  conducted  out  of  the  city  to  an 
open  field,  in  which  a  stake  and  a  pile  of  wood 
had  been  erected.  Here  he  was  again  sum- 
moned to  abjure  his  heresies,  but  at  the  sum- 
mons he  only  knelt  and  prayed,  using  the  words 
of  the  psalms  of  David.  As  the  fire  was 
kindled,  he  began  to  sing  with  a  loud  voice  the 
Chrii*U  elfisoti^  and  onlv  ceased  when  he  was 
suffocated  by  the  rising  flame.  The  ashes  of 
the  pile  were  gathered  and  cast  into  the  Hhine; 
all  traces  of  the  event  were  carefully  oblitera- 
ted, and  to  this  day  the  exoct  spot  remains  un- 
certain.— The  writings  of  IIuss,  not  including 
the  minor  pieces  lately  published  l)y  Palacky, 
are  of  four  kinds,  dogmatic  and  controversial, 
exegetical,  sermons,  and  epistles.  Of  the  first 
class,  there  are  27  separate  treatises,  besides 
frairments.  Of  the  class  of  exegeti<'al  writings, 
there  are  five  treatises,  cm  the  acts  of  Christ, 
the  passion  of  Christ,  a  commentary  on  seven 
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chapters  of  tlio  first  cpistlo  to  the  CorintI)ian»,  I  hy  Kin^  Ladislas  which  secured  Catholics  and 
notes  on  other  canonical  epistles,  and  an  ex-  Calixtines  in  the  possessions  they  then  lield. — 
plunation  of  ten  of  tiic  Psulins.  In  the  class  See  Schubert,  Guchiehte  des  Humitenkrie^ 
of  sermons  there  are  38,  two  of  which  were  |  (1825);  Grtlnha^^n,  Geschirhtsotiellen  d^r  11^9' 
written  at  Constance,  but  never  preached.  '  aitenkrieffe  (1871);  Bczold,  Kdnig  Sigmfind 
There  are  two  scries  of  letters,  the  first  of  utid  die  Jieichsk'rUgegffffndieIIumUn{lS'i2); 
14,  written  before,  and  tlio  second  of  oG,  writ-  ;  and  Palacky,  Urkundlirhe  Beitrage  zur  Of' 
ten  after  his  departure  from  Prague  to  Con-  seftiehte  des  HuuitenkriegeM  (1872). 
stance.  The  complete  works  of  Huss  were  HlTCHiSO^f,  FraidSy  a  Scottish  pliilosopher, 
pnblishe<l  in  quarto  at  Strasbun?  in  1525.  born  in  Ireland,  Aug.  8,  1094,  died  in  Cilusgov 
For  his  biography,  see  Ncanders  ^*  Church  in  1747.  He  studied  theology  at  Glasgow,  and 
History  "  (vol.  v.,  Torrey's  translation),  Gil-  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
lett's  '*  Life  and  Times  of  IIuss''  (2  vols..  Bos-  in  Ulster.  His  **  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of 
ton,  1803),  and  Palacky's  LocumenUi  MagUtri  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue**  (1720)  gave 
Joannu  Vitani^  Dfwtrinam,  ete.^  illuetrantia  him  distinction  among  ]>hilosop!iers.  lu  1728 
(Prague,  18<i<)).    (See  Hussites.)  j  ho  published  a  treatise  on  the  '*  Nature  and 

HUSSARS  (Hung,  huez,  2u,  and  dr,  rate),  the  ^  Conduct  of  the  Passions  and  Affections,"*  and 
national  cavalry  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  profewor 
name  is  also  applied  to  some  bodies  of  light  1  of  moral  jdiilosophy  in  the  university  of  Glas- 
cavalry  in  the  armies  of  other  countries  of  £u-  j  gow.  His  SynopaU  AIetaphi/*iea  Ontologiam 
rope.  It  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  the  '  et  Pneumatologiam  comptectens^  and  his  PAi- 
15th  century  every  20  houses  in  Hungary  were  ;  losophia  Moralin  Institution  wcio  written  at 
retpiired  to  furnish  a  soldier  with  a  horse  and  -  text  books  for  his  classes.  His  most  complete 
furniture.  The  arms  of  the  hussars  are  a  sabre,  i  and  elaborate  work,  the  ^'  System  of  Moral 
a  carbine,  and  pistols.  Their  regimentals  were  !  Philosophy,"  appeared  atlter  his  death  f2  vols., 
originally  a  fur  cap  with  a  feather,  a  doublet,  I  Ghusgow,  1755),  with  a  biography  by  I>r.  Wil- 
a  pair  of  breeches  to  which  the  stoi'kings  were  '  liam  Lecchmun.  Truth  he  divides  into  logical, 
attached,  and  a  pair  of  red  or  yellow  boots,  moral,  and  metaphysical.  Logical  truth  is  the 
There  were  five  regiments  of  hussars  under  :  agreement  of  a  proposition  with  the  object  it 
Tilly  at  Leipsic  in  1G81.  The  name  tirst  be-  relates  to;  moral  truth  is  the  harmony  of  the 
came  general  in  the  18tli  century,  when  regi-  j  outward  act  with  tlie  inward  sentiment;  and 
nients  of  hussars  were  organized  in  the  princi-  ,  metaphysics]  truth  is  that  nature  of  a  thing 
pal  European  armies.  j  wherein  it  is  known  to  God  as  that  which  ao- 

Hl'SSITr^S,  the  name  of  the  followers  of  John  \  tually  it  is,  or  in  other  wonis  it  is  its  absdote 


Huss  in  Bohemia,  who,  on  his  death  in  1415, 
organized  as  a  sect,  making  the  otfering  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucha 


reality.  He  maintained  that  besides  the  fire 
external  senses  we  possess  also  internal  senseSi 
one  of  which  occasions  the  emotions  of  beantj 


rist  the  badge  of  their  covenant.  Upon  the  |  and  sublimity,  and  another  gives  rise  to  the 
death  of  Wenceslas  (1419)  they  refused  to  rec-  |  moral  feelings.  He  introduced  the  terra  moral 
oguizc  the  emperor  Sigismund  as  king,  where-  :  sense,  and  maintained  the  existence  of  certain 
ui>on  the  Ilus'tite  civil  war  broke  out.  They  i  universal  propositions,  derived  not  from  ex- 
were  dK'ided  into  two  parties,  the  more  mod-  ,  perience,  but  from  the  connate  power  of  the 
erate  Calixtines  and  the  more  rigid  Taborites.  mind  (menti  eongenitu  intcUigenai  ris). 
Ziska,  the  leader  of  the  latter  party,  assemble<l  :  HITCHL^SON,  a  S.  £.  county  of  Dakota,  in- 
them  on  a  mountain  which  lie  fortified  and  '.  tersected  by  the  James  or  Dakota  river ;  area, 
called  Mt.  Tabor,  captured  Prague,  pilhigedthc  ■  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  37.     The  snrface  is 


monasteries,  and  in  several  engagements  de- 
featetl  Sigismund.  (See  Ziska.)  After  the  death 
of  7.'\^ki\  (14*24)  his  place  was  filled  by  a  monk 


diversified,  the  soil  good.    Capital,  Maxwell 

HnrrillBiSO!!,  Abm,  founder  of  a  party  of  An- 
tinomians  in  New  England,  bom  af  Alfoid, 


named  Procopius.  who  defeated  the  mercena-  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1591,  die<l  near 
rios  sent  under  the  name  of  cru-iaders  by  the  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  in  Aoewt, 
eiiii»eror  and  the  pai)al  legates  in  the  battles  1043.  She  .was  the  daughter  of  the  Ker. 
ol"  Mies  (14-27)  and  Ta<'han  (1431),  and  whoso  :  Francis  Marbury.  Becoming  interested  in  the 
troops  ravaged  Austria,  Franconia,  Saxony,  '  ]»reaching  of  John  Cotton,  and  of  her  brother- 
Catli(»1ic  Koheinia,  Lus;itia,  and  Silesia.  A  j  in-law  John  Wheelwright,  she  followed  th« 
council  held  at  Basel  in  1433  made  ccmceasions  former  to  New  England  with  her  husband, 
which  were  accepted  bv  the  Calixtines.  (See  arriving  in  Boston  Sept.  1ft,  1634.  She  wai 
pHocopirs.)  The  Talnirites,  rejecting  the  com-  admitted  a  member  of  the  Boston  church,  and 
promise,  were  vanquished  in  the  l)attle  of  Prague  rafmlly  acquired  influence.  She  inistitated 
(14341.  and  l)y  the  treaty  of  I;:lau  (143i))  the  meetings  of  the  women  of  the  chnn<h  to  dis- 
cornpromist'  of  H:isel  was  accej)ted  by  Bohe-  cuss  sermons  and  doctrines  in  which  she  gave 
mia,  and  Si;:i<imund  was  recognized  as  kin::.  ])rominence  to  peculiar  speculations  which  eTCB 
On  the  death  of  Sigismund  (1437)  controver-  on  her  voyage  had  attracted  the  attention  and 
sii-s  atraiii  aro«<e.  and  civil  wars  were  prosecu-  ran-sed  the  displeasure  of  her  fellow  pasH'DgenL 
ttd  with  no  derisive  results,  till  ut  the  diet  Such  were  the  tenets  that  the  person  of  the 
of  Kuttenberg  ( 14So)  a  peace  was  established     Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  ovcrr  believer,  and  that 
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the  inward  reyelations  of  the  Spirit,  the  con- 
icioiu  jadgmeots  of  tbe  mind,  are  of  paramount 
anthority.     Two  years  after  her  arrival  the 
»tnf«  between  her  oupporters  and  her  oppo- 
nenta  broke  out  into  public  action.     Among 
h«r  partisans  were  Vane,  Cotton,  Wheelwright, 
and  tbe  whole  Boston  church  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five  membcra,  while  the  country  clergy 
and  diurches  were  generally  united  against 
her.     '*  The  dii^pute,^*  says  Bancroft,  ^*  infused 
its  ipirit  into  everything;  it  interfered  with 
the  levy  of  troops  for  the  Pequot  war ;  it  in- 
fluenced the  respect  shown  to  the  magistrates, 
the  distribution  of  town  lots,  the  assessment 
of  nle» ;  and  at  last  the  continued  existence 
of  the  two  opp<ising  parties  was  considered  in- 
consistent with  the  public  |)eacc.^'    The  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were  among 
tbe  82  opinions  condemned  as  erroneous  by 
the  ecclesiastical  synod  at  Newtown,  Aug.  30, 
1637;  and  in  November  she  was  summoned 
befure  t!io  general  court,  and  after  a  trial  of 
two  dsTs  was  sentenced  with  some  of  her  as- 
lociatei*  to  banishment  from  the  territory  of 
MsMachusetts,  but  was  allowed  to  remain  du- 
rinir  tbe  winter  at  a  private  house  in  Roxbury. 
It  vsst  her  first  intention  to  remove  to  the 
banks  of  the   IMscataqua,  but  changing  her 
pUn  she  joined  the  larger  nunibcr  of   her 
frivDcls,  who,  led  by  John  Clarke  and  AVilliam 
Cwklington,   had  been   welcomed   by  Koger 
Wiiiitnis  to  his  vicinity,  and  hiid  purchased 
hj  bis  recommendation  from  the  chief  of  the 
XarrifEansetts  the  island  of  Aquidneck,  subse- 
qnentlj  culled  Rhode  island.     There  a  body 
politic  was  formed  on  democratic  principles,  in 
vhicb  no  one  was  to  be  ''  accounted  a  delin- 
qnent  for  doctrine."     The  church  in  Boston, 
frf^in  which  sho  had  been   excommunicated, 
Ytialf'  «ent  a  deputation  to  tlio  island  witli  the 
j-f']*  of  reclaiming  her.     After  the  death  of 
-vr  husband  in   lf>42,  she  removed  with  her 
'*:rv;Tini:  family  into  the  territory  of  the  Dutch. 
TU  Indians  and  the  Dutch  were  then  nt  war, 
vi'l  iu  an  invasiim  of  the  settlement  by  the 
•■'TTDir  her  house  was  attacked  and  set  on  fire, 
*^A  Ler*elf  an«l  all  her  family,  excc])ting  one 
fliiM  who  was  carried  captive,  perished  either 
'i>?  tu«  tidmes  or  by  the  weapons  of  the  savages. 
llltHI>SO.>,  Jaba,  an  English  Puritan  rcvo- 
lotioflL^t,  Utrn  in  Nottinghamshire  about  IHlfi, 
<J-e<l  ID  Sandown  cattle,  Kent,  Sept.  11,  1064. 
H*  was  a  man  of  family  and  of  goo<l  education, 
ud  wa^  married  at  Richmond,  July  3,  1(>38,  to 
L^fj.  «laiur liter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  governor 
of  the  tnwer  of  London,  with  whom  he  suIh 
*e«]ueiitly  settled  on  his  estate  at  Owthorpe. 
A:"itr  ilie  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he 
^lAred  ft»r  the  parliament  and  was  nf)pointed 
ii'tTHor  oi  NottinL'ham  castle,  which  he  held 
^til  the  dofti*  of  the  war.     lie  afterward  rep- 
rwrnttHl  Nottingham  in  parliament,  and,  as  a 
BrtrmJier  of  the   high  court  of  judiciary   a])- 
p-Jiated  f -r  the  trial  of  the  king,  concurre<l  in 
t-r  ifDtonce  pronounced  on  him.     The  su!)Se- 
^ctLt  Cfur^'C  of  Cromwell,  however,  met  with 


the  disapproval  of  Ilntchinson.  At  the  res- 
toration he  was  comprehended  in  the  general 
act  of  amnesty,  but  was  subsequently  arrested 
on  a  suspicion  of  treasonable  conspiracy,  and 
after  a  detention  of  ten  months  in  the  tower 
was  removed  to  Sandown  castle,  where  he  died 
of  on  aguish  fever  brought  on  by  confinement 
in  a  damp  cell.  Ilis  wife  survived  him  many 
years,  and  left  a  memoir  of  him,  whicli  is 
valuable  as  a  record  of  events.  It  was  first 
published  from  the  original  manuscript  in  180G 
(4to,  London),  and  several  other  editions  have 
since  appeared. 

HiTi'HUi'SON,  John,  an  English  philosopher, 
bom  at  Spennithome,  Yorkshire,  in  1074.  died 
Aug.  28,  1737.  After  receiving  a  careful  pri- 
vate education,  he  served  as  steward  in  several 
noble  families.  As  riding  purveyor  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset^  master  of  the  horse,  ho 
made  a  large  collection  of  fossils.  In  1724 
appeared  the  first  part  of  his  **  Moseses  Prin- 
cipia,^'  in  which  he  disputed  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation.  In  the  second  part 
(1727)  he  continued  his  criticisms  of  Newton, 
ond  maintained  on  Biblical  authority  the  doc- 
trine of  a  plenum  in  opposition  to  that  of  a 
tacuum.  From  this  time  one  or  more  of  his 
uncouthly  written  volumes,  containing  a  s6rt 
of  cabalistic  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  appeared  annually.  His  leading 
idea  is  that  tlie  Scriptures  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  all  rational  philosophy  os  well  as  of 
general  religion.  The  Hebrew  language  has 
not  only  its  literal  but  its  typical  sense,  every 
root  of  it  being  significant.  His  philoso])hical 
and  theological  works  were  published  iu  Lon- 
don in  18  vols.  (1749-'C5). 

HITCHIKSON,  Tboaas,  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince  of  Massachusetts,  born  in  Boston.  .Sept. 
1),  171 1«  died  at  Brompton,  near  London,  in 
June,  17S0.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of 
Boston  who  was  long  a  member  <»f  the  coun- 
cil, and  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1727. 
After  engaging  without  success  in  comnieree, 
he  began  the  study  of  law.  He  re|»re>ented 
Boston  f<»r  ten  years  in  the  general  court,  of 
which  he  was  fur  three  years  speaker.  He  be- 
came Judge  of  pn>bate  in  K.'ii,  was  a  council- 
lor from  174l>  to  I7tw;,  lieutenant  jiovernor  from 
17r)8  to  1771,  and  was  appointed  chief  Justice 
in  1760,  thus  holding  ft)ur  high  ottices  at  one 
time.  In  the  di'iputos  which  hd  to  the  revo- 
lution he  sided  with  tlie  British  governor.  The 
mansion  of  Hutchinson  was  twice  attarked  in 
consequence  of  a  report  tliat  he  had  wriitin 
letters  in  favor  of  the  stamp  act,  and  on  the 
second  occasion  (Aug.  20,  I7<i"))  it  was  sacked, 
the  furniture  bumcMl  in  bonfires  in  the  street, 
and  many  manuscrijits  relating  to  the  hi.Mory 
of  the  province,  which  he  had  been  3o  venrs 
in  collecting  and  which  could  not  be  replaced, 
were  lost.  He  received  coniponsati»'n  for 
his  lossi^s,  but  none  of  the  assailants  were 
punished,  althou;:h  the  proceeding's  were  de- 
nounced by  resolution  in  a  public  muting. 
In  17G7  he  took  a  seat  in  the  council,  claiming 
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it  ex  officio  as  licntonant  governor ;  but  both 
tlie  house  and  council  resisted  his  pretension, 
and  lie  abandoned  it.  The  legislature  was 
inrlined  to  restore  him  to  the  council  in  1708, 
until  it  was  announced  by  his  opponent  James 
Otis  that  he  received  an  annual  pension  of 
£200  from  the  crown.  When  in  17(59  Gov. 
Bernard  was  transferred  to  Virginia,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  fell  to  Hutchinson. 
The  popular  excitement  had  already  been  in- 
creaMHl  by  the  arrival  of  British  troops,  and 
after  the  Boston  massacre  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens, Iieade<l  by  Samuel  Adams,  forced  him  to 
consent  to  the  removal  of  the  regiments.  lie 
received  his  commission  as  governor  in  1771, 
and  his  whole  administration  was  characterized 
by  duplicity  and  avarice.  In  1772  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  in  London,  procured  some  of 
the  confidential  letters  of  Ilutchinson  and  his 
brother-in-law  Andrew  Oliver;  these  were 
forwarded  to  Massachusetts,  and  proved  that 
ho  hail  been  for  years  oi>posing  every  part  of 
the  colonial  constitution,  and  urging  measures 
to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  parliament ;  and 
the  result  was  a  petititm  to  the  king  from  the 
asseiiiltly  and  the  council  ]>raying  for  his  re- 
moval from  the  government.  The  last  of  his 
public  ditliculties  was  wlien  the  ]>eoj)le  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  neighboring  towns  determined  to 
resist  the  taxation  on  teas  consigne<l  by  the  East 
India  company,  two  of  the  consignees  being 
sons  of  (rov.  Ilutchinson.  The  ]>opular  com- 
mittees were  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not 
be  landed,  but  should  be  reshipped  to  L<m- 
don.  A  meeting  of  several  thousan<l  men,  held 
in  Bo^ton  Dec.  18,  1773,  demanded  the  return 
of  tlie  ships,  but  the  governor  refused  a  pass. 
On  tliat  evening  a  number  of  men  disguised 
as  Indians  repaired  to  the  wharf,  and  emptied 
842  chests  of  tea,  the  whole  quantity  that  had 
been  imported,  into  the  bay.  In  the  following 
February  the  governor  sent  a  message  to  the 
legislature  that  he  had  obtained  his  majesty^s 
leave  to  return  to  England,  and  lie  sailed  (m 
June  1.  The  privy  council  investigated  his 
ot)i(!ial  acts,  and  decided  in  favor  of  "  his 
honor,  intejrrity,  and  conduct.-'  lie  was  re- 
warded with  a  pension.  He  published  the  fol- 
hiwinfr  works:  **The  Historv  of  tlie  Colonv 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  fn«n  the  First  Settle- 
ment there»»f  in  1028  until  the  Year  1750  *'  (2 
vols..  London,  1765-7);  **  A  Brief  State  of 
the  Claim  of  the  Colonies'*  (1764);  and  a 
**('olIi.-('tion  of  Original  Papers  relative  to  the 
History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay" 
(17*i'.M.  From  his  manuscripts  a  hist«)ry  of 
Massarhusi'tt-!  from  1741»  to  1774  was  prepared 
by  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  John  11.  Hutchin- 
son, of  Trent  ham,  F^ngland  (182S). 

1IITTK>\  ririrh  von,  a  (vcrman  scholar  and 
reformer,  born  in  the  castle  of  Steckdberg, 
near  Fuhla,  April  2"  or  22.  1488.  died  in  Switz- 
erlan<l.  Aug.  21»,  l.*)23.  When  11  years  old  he 
was  plactMl  in  the  njona«tery  of  Fnlda,  that  he 
misrht  there  be<*ome  a  monk  :  but  at  15  he  ran 
awav  from  the  cloister  to  the  universitv  of 


Erfurt,  where  he  was  supported  by  hU  friends 
and  relatives.    A  disease  then  new  to  Earope 
raged  in  many  places,  and  when  it  appeared  in 
the  summer  of  1505  in  Erfurt  both  students 
and  teachers  took  to  flight.    Ilutten  went  to 
Cologne,  where  he  studied  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotos.    This  city 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  old  system,  led  bj 
Ortwein,  Hoogstraten,  Tungem,  Pfetterkorn, 
and  all  who  were  then  termed  Dunkelmdniur 
or  ^*  Obscurants.^^    Here,  in  the  headquarters 
of  m<mkish  peculiarities,  Ilutten  collected  ma- 
terials for  the  sketches  of  the  EpUtoltf  Ob$cV' 
rorum  Virorum.    Even  in  Cologne,  however, 
the  new  spirit  of  classic  study  had  fonnd  a 
liome  under  the  care  of  Johannes  Khagius, 
who  endeavored  to  form  a  taste  for  the  works 
of  classical  antiquity  and  what  was  then  termed 
poetry,  a  word  limited  by  the  Obscurants  to 
pure  and  ancient  Greek  and  I^tin  metrical 
composition.     Ilutten  became  his  friend  and 
pupil,  and,  when  ho  was  driven  away  under 
the  accusation  of  corrupting  youth  and  theol- 
ogy,  followed  him  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
where  a  new  university  was  o])ened  in  1506. 
At  the  inauguration  Hutten  published  his  first 
poem,  Carmen  in  Lunthm  Sfarchur^  in  praise 
of  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.     Here  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  remained  till 
1508.    The  disease  which  had  driven  him  from 
Erfurt  again  seized  on  him,  and  he  sought 
health  in  travel.    In  northern  Germany  he  was 
everywhere  warmly  received,  but  was  wrecked 
on  the  Baltic  and  reduced  to  great  poverty. 
In  this  condition  ho  went  to  tlie  university 
of  (rreifswald,  and  was  kindly  provided  with 
ch>thing  and  hospitably  entertained   bj  the 
burgomaster  Wedeg  I^'>tz,  and  by  his  son,  a 
professor  in  the  university.     An  unexplained 
change  in  their  treatment  of  him  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  town ;  and  on  the  war,  lata 
in  December,  ho  was  set  upon  by  their  ser- 
vants, lying  in  wait  for  him,  beaten,  stripped 
of  the  garments  furnished   him,  and  roboed 
of  all  his  money  and  papers.    In  this  eondi- 
tion,  disease<l  and  wounded,  he  came  to  Ros- 
tock, where  he  wrote  a  famous  satire  on  LdtJE 
{Kla(ien  ffff/fn  L'ttz\  calling  on  all  the  schol- 
ars of  the  new  school  in  Germany  to  avengpe 
him.     In  Rostock  he  lectured  on  theclaawr^ 
established  intimate  relations  with  the  ppofeg" 
sors,  and  worked  for  tlie  interests  of  the  clas- 
sic school.     In  1511  he  went  to  Wittenberg 
where  he  published  his  Atm  VeniJUatoria^  r«* 
ganled  in  its  day  as  a  masteq>iece.    Thence  li^ 
wandered  through  Bohemia  and   Moravia   tc 
Vienna,  where  for  a  time  he  appears  to  h*^* 
been  prosperous  and  courted.     Finally  arriviiif 
at  Pavia  in  April,  1512,  Ilutten  resolved  _** 
study  law.     But  three  months  later  the  dtf 
was  besieged  by  tlie  empenir  Maximilian,  as^ 
Hutten.  who  had  taken  part  in  the  contest  ^^ 
lieved  himself  in  danger  of  death,  and  wro^^ 
his  famous  epitaph.     laundered  of  all  he  f*^ 
sessed,  he  fled  to  Bologna.     Here  his  disea** 
broke  out  again,  and,  repulsed  by  eveiy  oM 
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budly  treated,  and  starving,  he  enlisted  as  a 

s^rliiier  in  the  eniperor^s  uniij.     The  results  of 

Lis  itidian  t^tiidies  were  embodied  in  the  satire 

of  0£r/f  ( '*  Xobtxly  ";.     He  returned  to  (ier- 

manj,  sutferinf;  from  his  old  disease,  in  1514. 

Ilr  thought  lie  liud  succeeded  in  elfectin^  a 

( lire  bv  the  use  of  gum  f?uaiacuni,  and  wrote  a 

trvalii**',  De  Gvaiaci  Medicina  ft  Morho  Gallico, 

An  ai-oi<ii'nt    now   brought    him    into    note. 

I>uke    Ulrich   of  WUrtemberg    had   fallen   in 

lore  with  the  wife  of  his  cousin  Johann  von 

lluttoD.  and   murdered  the  husband.     When 

lluttrrn  heard  of  this  he  wrote  his  '*  Deplora- 

tioD-s'*  in  which  he  cried  for  vengeance.     Ilo 

arailed  himself  of  tliis  deed  to  call  on  Gennan 

towns  to  free  themselves  from  ducal  tvrannv. 

Hid  denunciations  made  the  tyrant  a  byword. 

I>ut  a  >lii>rt  time  elapsed  before  llutten  found 

LimtMrlf  in  a  new  quarrel,  ardently  defending 

Kvuchlin,   who  as   a   scholar  was  protesting 

fc;raim>t  ttie  wholesale  destruction  of  all  llc- 

Vti-w  b<K»k<4.  f«)r  which  the  Cologne  Obscurants 

wtre  rluiiiorinir.    Witli  the  aid  of  many  friends 

Le  published  the  Celebrated  Eputol(ri  Ohseu- 

^jrutn  Virorum,  a  work  which  greatly  aided 

the  reformation,  an<l  previous  to  this  his  Tri- 

nmyhiu  Oipnionis  ("The  Triumph  of  Reuch- 

Im";,  the  publication  of  which  was  long  de- 

Liyt<d  by  the  scruples  of  Erasmus.     In  1515  he 

isiin  Went  to  Kome,  ostensibly  to  study  law ; 

l'3i  bavin::  l>ecome  involved  in  a  quarrel,  he 

ifiA  to  liolotrna,  which  bo  was  obliged  to  quit 

iij  t  like  reaniin.     After  visiting  Ferrara  and 

Vtiiice,  he  foimd   it  ne<'essary  to  return  to 

Crermany.     At  Augsburg  he  was  presented  to 

tlw  ernfii.'ror,    who  gave    him   in   ])ul)lic  the 

»par«i  of  kniirhtiiood.     lie  was  then  sent  by 

t^t?  ilrrtor  i>f  Mentz  on  a  mission  to  Paris, 

^lit-rv  h«;  i:itaMishi'(l  intimate  relations  with 

t  ^  ]■  :tnir'l.     Retiring  to  his  family  castle  of 

"*••'•  ki-IiMT J-.    Ilutfen,  having  written  hy  way 

't  ir.tr</*l::rtiitTi  several  epigrams  on  Pope  Ju- 

'  >  II..  r«litetl  the  work  of  Laurentius  Valla 

ta:I:!e'l  A    Foho  CmUta  it  Emtutita  iJowt- 

'..'.^    tuf.Mf.n.fini    Maf/ni    (1517).      In    1518 

••■  t'HiTnl  .1  protector  in  Albert,  margrave  of 

I-ranilt-nhiirt:.   wh(»m  he  invited  in  a  glowing 

!;:iC- jyri,-  to  place  himself  at  the  liea<l  of  united 

'nriiiiiiy.     In  the  same  year  he  accompanivMl 

*!'•■  mar;rr:»ve  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where 

I-"t::ir  w:i-i  t«>  reply  to  Cajetan.     Hut  **  Ilnt- 

f-Hr.ow  the  brilliant  knight,  troubled  himself 

I'lt  l::tjt*  as  t<i  the  p<Mir  Augustinian  monk  ;" 

'•■^ii-  tiii  nf  a  projert  tnr  uniting  the  princes 

■  Kiir-.i-v.-sjain-it  the  Turks,  and  was  fascinated 

*'t:i  t!).'  i«!r.a  "f  be<-oming  an  influential  stiites- 

i'mi\_    7;,,.   wnrk   in  whieh  ho  preaclio<l   this 

'"iM'lv  j.r-  firinted  himself  at  ^Steckt•lberir  in 

■  I'*,  iij'ir.iii:^  it  Ati  Prinfij>cs  (iermaniiT^  nt 

'•'"   /I    'J'-r'^'H  htn/ntfit  fJxhortiitoria.     In  it 

'■     •■•r:il*;'i  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  Gennan 

^'  iitv.     The-ii-   latter   had   been   previously 

•  "fv  tj.ri  ily  attackeil  in  his  **  Oialogue  of  the 

*  •  n  KiM  rnv."    in  which   llutten  boldlv  a**- 
■•■*■*  :i  t«-ne  like  that  of  modern  republican- 
la  151 1*  he   left   the  margrave   to  join 
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Franz  von  Sickingen  in  the  Swabian  league 
against  his  old  enemy  Ulrich  of  Wtlrtemberg. 
Yet  during  this  war  he  wrote  the  "Triad,"  a 
most  vehement  diatribe  against  Rome,  and 
edited  two  books  of  Livy  hitherto  unpublished. 
The  war  over,  he  retired  to  the  castle  of  Sickin- 
gen, whence  he  sent  forth  the  bitterest  attacks 
on  Rome.  He  discovered  in  the  library  of  Ful- 
da  a  manifesto  of  Henry  IV.  against  Gregory 
VII.,  and  turned  its  (lerman  sentiment  to  such 
account  that  Leo  X.  demanded  him  as  a  pris- 
oner. Driven  from  his  castle,  he  took  refuge 
in  Ebernburg,  and  now  begim  to  write  in 
German  ])rose  and  verse ;  and  these  tracts  are 
among  his  most  daring  productions.  For  a  short 
time  he  fought  in  the  army  of  Charles  V.  at 
the  siege  of  Metz ;  and  at  this  time  Francis  I. 
oU'ered  him  the  place  of  councillor  at  his  court, 
llutten  next  wandered  to  Switzerland,  and 
(Ecolampadius  led  him  to  Basel,  where  he 
hoped  for  support  from  Erasmus,  who  however 
turned  against  him,  and  even  took  pains  to  set 
the  council  of  ZOrich  against  him.  Finally 
Zwingli  obtained  for  him  an  asylum  on  the 
island  of  Ufnau  in  the  lake  of  ZQrich,  where, 
worn  out  by  war  and  sutfering,  he  ended  his 
short  and  tumultuous  life.  Among  his  works 
not  mentioned  above  are  Dialogic  Fortuna^ 
Ftbris  (including  the  Trias,  Mentz,  1520),  and 
his  poems  (Frankfort,  15:38).  His  collected 
works  were  published  by  MUnch  (6  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, 1821-7).  An  Index  liihliographicvtt  Hut- 
teniavus  was  published  by  Hocking  at  Leipsic 
in  1858,  and  a  new  editicm  of  his  works  in  7 
vols,  in  1859.  Many  biographies  of  llutten 
have  been  written;  one  of  the  best  and  most 
recent  is  that  by  Strauss  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1857 ; 
2d  ed.,  1871). 

IIITTON,  Charles,  an  English  mathematician, 
horn  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Aug.  14,  17^7, 
died  .Ian.  27,  1823.  At  the  age  of  18  ho  he- 
came  an  usher  in  the  village  of  Jesmond,  and 
some  yejjrs  later  the  ijiaster  of  the  school.  In 
1760  he  removed  to  Newcastle,  where  he  wrote 
his  *' Practical  Tnatise  on  Arithmetic  and 
Hook-Kee|)ing''  (1704).  His  **  Trcati>e  on 
Mensuration  "'(1771),  and  *' Principles  of  Bridg- 
es, and  the  Mathemati<-al  Demonstraticm  of  the 
Laws  of  Arches"  (1772),  led  to  his  heing 
ehosen  in  1773  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  militarv  acatlemv  of  Woolwich.  He  was 
electe<l  fell<»w  i»f  the  royal  society  in  1774,  and 
was  foreign  secretary  of  that  body  from  177l> 
to  1783,  when  he  resigned.  He  ]>uhlished  a 
large  number  of  papers  in  its  "  Transact itai**/' 
and  made  all  the  mathematical  calculations  f»»r 
Maskelvne's  experiments  for  determining  the 
mean  densitv  of  the  earth.  About  1705  he  un- 
(lertook,  aided  by  Drs.  Pearson  and  Shaw,  the 
labor  (jf  abridL^iuk'tho  '"  Philnso]diical  Transac- 
tiinis."  The  wc^rk  wascomjileted  in  18n<»,  Hut- 
ton  receiving  4*0,000  tor  his  share  in  it.  Hcing 
<*ompelled  by  ]»a<l  health  to  re^iirn  his  profes- 
sorship at  Woolwich,  he  re<'eived  a  retirimr 
p«'nsion  of  .l'5<»o.  His  ])rin<'ipal  works,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  above  nuntioned,  are:   "Taldes 
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of  the  Product  and  Powers  of  Numbers  "  (Tx)n- 
don,  1781);  **  Miitliematical  Tables "  (1785); 
"Course  of  Mathematics"  (3  vols.,  1793);  and 
"  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dictionary  " 
(2  vols.  4to,  1795).  lie  was  also  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  "  Ladies^  Diary." 

UnTON,  Jtaes,  a  British  natural  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  Edinburgh,  June  3,  1726,  died 
Slarch  26,  1797.  lie  entered  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  1740,  and  l>egan  the  study  of 
law,  which  he  subsequently  abandoned  for 
medicine,  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Ley- 
den  in  1749.  He  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sal  ammoniac  from  coal  soot,  inherited  from 
his  father  a  small  estate  in  Berwickshire,  be- 
took himself  to  agriculture,  finally  removed  to 
his  native  city  in  1768,  devoting  himself  es- 
pecially to  the  study  of  geology,  and  made  sev- 
eral important  discoveries.  In  1795  he  pub- 
lished the  results  of  80  years^  study  in  his 
"  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  assuming  that  heat  is 
the  principal  agent  of  nature. 

HUILLEY,  ThMias  Heary,  an  English  natural- 
ist, bom  in  Ealing,  Middlesex,  May  4,  1825. 
He  spent  two  and  a  half  years  at  Ealing  school, 
in  whi(*h  his  father  was  one  of  the  masters,  but 
with  this  exception  his  educatitm  was  carried 
on  chiefly  at  home.  In  1842  he  entered  the 
medical  school  of  Cliaring  Cross  hospital,  and 
in  1845  received  the  degree  of  M.  B.  from  the 
university  of  London,  being  placed  second  in 
the  list  of  honors  for  anatomy  and  physiology. 
He  began  his  literary  career  while  yet  a  student 
by  contributing  to  the  *'  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette"  a  paper  on  that  layer  in  the  root 
sheath  of  hair  which  has  since  borne  his  name. 
In  1K40  ho  joined  the  medical  service  of  the 
royal  navy,  and  was  stationed  at  Ilaslar  hospi- 
tjil,  whence  he  was  selected  the  same  year  to 
accompany  Capt.  Stanley,  as  assistant  surgeon 
of  the  Rattlesnake,  in  his  expedition  to  the 
South  Pacific.  After  a  four  years*  voyage  of 
circumnavigation,  during. which  surveys  of  the 
east  co.'ists  of  Australia  and  Papua  were  made, 
the  ship  returned  to  England  in  November, 
1850.  While  absent  Mr.  Huxley,  who  made 
extensive  observations  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  seas  traversed,  sent  home  a  number  of 
communications,  the  first  of  wliich,  read  before 
the  roval  societv  in  1840,  is  **  On  the  Anatomv 
and  Atfinities  of  the  Family  of  the  Medusn.'." 
On  liis  return  some  of  those  papers  were  elab- 
orated hy  him  aii<i  published  in  the  *•  Philo- 
sophical Transacti«ms''  of  the  royal  society,  of 
which,  in  June,  1851,  he  was  elected  a  fellow. 
In  l^'h\  he  resigned  his  pf>sition  in  the  navy, 
and  in  the  f<illowing  year  he  succeeded  Prof. 
Edward  Forbes  as  professor  of  natural  history 
in  the  n)yal  schi>ol  of  mines,  an  oftice  whicli 
he  still  holds  (1874).  He  has  since  resided  in 
Ix>ndon,  where  he  has  devote<l  liimself  to 
constant  scientific  labor  and  research.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  annual  coursi*  of  lectures  on  gen- 
eral natural  historv,  he  has  delivere<l  manv 
lectures  on  kindred  subjects  to  mixe<l  audi- 
ences, and  has  done  umch  to  popularize  sci- 


ence. Ho  was  Ilunterian  profeosor  in  the 
royid  college  of  surgeons  from  1863  to  18C9, 
and  was  twice  chosen  Follerion  profeasor  of 
physiology  in  the  royal  institotion.  In  1869 
and  1870  he  was  president  both  of  the  geologi- 
cal and  the  ethnological  society ;  in  1870  he 
was  president  of  the  British  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science;  and  in  1872  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  royal  society.  Since 
1870  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  scientific  instruction  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  science.  From  1870  to  1872  he 
served  on  the  London  school  board,  where  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  drew  up 
the  scheme  of  education  adopted  in  the  board 
schools.  During  this  time  ho  took  an  active 
part  in  its  deliberations,  and  became  conspicu- 
ous by  his  opposition  to  denominational  teach- 
ing, and  particularly  by  his  denunciation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  aniver- 
sity  of  Aberdeen. — Prof.  Huxley  has  done  as 
much  probahly  as  any  living  investigator  to 
advance  tlie  science  of  zoOlogj,  and  the  world 
is  indebted  to  him  for  many  important  discov- 
eries in  each  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  His  earlier  labors  were  devoted 
chiefiy  to  the  lower  marine  animals,  with  which 
ho  formed  a  most  thorough  empirical  acquaint- 
ance during  his  Pacific  voyage,  and  he  has 
described  many  which  previously  hod  been 
either  unknown  or  very  imperfectly  stndied. 
During  the  past  ten  years  he  has  devoted  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  comparative  anatomy 
and  the  classification  of  the  vertebrata,  and 
has  embodie<l  the  results  of  his  more  important 
researches  in  numerous  monographs.  In  his 
first  published  work,  on  the  medusas  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  body  of  these 
animals  is  formed  of  two  cell  layers,  which  mar 
be  compared  to  the  two  germinal  layers  of  tlie 
higher  animals ;  an  idea  which  has  since  found 
its  complete  expression  in  the  gostnea  theory 
of  Iloeckel.  To  him  also  is  due  the  vertebral 
theory  of  the  skull,  which  has  since  been  de- 
monstrated so  clearly  by  Gegenbanr :  and  he 
was  the  first  to  extend  to  man  Darwin^s  theory 
of  natural  selection.  In  his  three  lectures  on 
**  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  delivered  in  1868, 
he  made  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  as  applied  to  man,  asserting  that 
the  anatomical  diflferences  between  man  and 
the  highest  apes  are  of  less  value  than  those 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  apes. 
Among  his  many  ]>opnIar  lectures,  that  **0a 
the  Physical  Basis  of  Life."  delivered  in  1868, 
has  attracted  much  attention.  In  it  be  ad- 
vances the  idea  that  there  is  some  one  kind  of 
matter  common  to  all  living  beings;  that  this 
matter,  which  he  designates  as  protoplasm, 
de]H?nds  on  the  preOxistence  of  certwn  com- 
pounds, carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammoals, 
which  when  brought  together  nnder  cert^ 
conditions  give  rise  to  it ;  that  this  protoplasm 
is  the  formal  basis  of  all  life,  and  therefi)re  all 
living  iK)wers  are  cognate,  and  all  living  forms, 
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from  the  lowest  plant  or  animalcule  to  the 
lii;;he»t  being,  are  fundamentally  of  one  char- 
acter. Prof.  Huxlej  is  a  corresponding  mem- 
lier  of  the  principal  foreign  scientific  societies, 
and  has  received  honorary  deforces  from  the 
universities  of  Breslau  and  Edinburgh.  Ilis 
works  are  aa  follows:  "The  Oceanic  Ilydro- 
Z4Aa**  (1857) ;  "  Evidence  as  to  Man^s  Place  in 
Nature^'  (1868);  ''Lectures  on  the  Elements 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  ^^  (1^6*^);  **  Lessons 
in  Elementary  Physiology"  (1866);  "An  In- 
tr<M]uction  to  the  Classification  of  Animals" 
(lb6*J);  '*  Lay  Sermons,  A<ldresses,  and  Re- 
views" (1870);  and  **  Critiques  and  Address- 
es** (1873).  lie  is  tlie  author  also  of  a  large 
namber  of  papers  published  in  the  journals 
of  the  royal,  the  Linniean,  the  geological,  and 
the  zoological  societies,  and  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  geological  sar\'ey  of  Great  Britain. 

HI  Y«  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  and 
16  m.  S.  Vt,  of  the  city  of  Li^ge,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Iloyoux  into  the  Mense ;  pop.  in  1866, 
11.055.  It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church,  a 
college,  manufactories  of  paper,  leather,  and 
faience,  distilleries,  and  an  active  trade.  The 
former  abbey  of  Neufmoutier  contained  the 
tomb  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  by  whom  it  had 
Uren  founded ;  in  1858  a  statue  was  erected  in 
bis  tmnor  in  the  garden  of  the  abbey.  In  the 
neighborhood  there  are  mines  of  iron,  zinc, 
umI  coal,  and  several  mineral  springs. 

HTTCEXS  (incorrectly  Huyohens),  Christiaa,  a 
r)ntch  natural  philosopher,  bom  at  the  Hague, 
.\pril  14,  1629,  died  there,  July  8, 1605.  He 
WIS  tlie  second  son  of  Constantino  Huygens, 
ftcretary  and  counsellor  of  the  stadtholders 
Frederick  Ilenrv,  William  II.,  and  William  III. 
His  father  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion and  tlie  elements  of  meclianics.  At  the 
»-v  <»f  15  he  became  the  pupil  of  Stampion, 
in<l  at  16  he  was  sent  to  Leyden  to  study  law 
*ith  Vinnius,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  first 
f'-nimentary  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  He 
tW<r  also  pursue<l  mathematical  studies,  and 
ifurwanl  at  Hreda  in  the  university,  which 
» iH  nnder  the  direction  of  his  father.  In  1 050, 
M^er  a  journey  to  Denmark  with  Henry,  count 
"t  N'a^«<in,  he  Wpan  those  mathematical  and 
pliT^ical  researches  which  afterward  made  him 
^lous.  In  lCu)l  he  published  at  Leyden  his 
fijM  Work,  on  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola, 
t^(r  eHi[Ho,  and  the  circle,  and  in  1054  a  paper 
^ttirK^l  D^  Cirruli  Magnitndine  inrenta  nora. 
In  ICm  Hnygens  went  for  the  first  time  to 
frinc.*.  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
Utt*  frum  the  facultv  of  the  arademv  of  An- 
Ctr*.  On  hi^  return  t<i  Holland  he  turned  his 
ittt-ntiun  to  the  construction  of  telescopes,  in 
♦^  nne<:tion  with  his  elder  brother  C<instantine. 
^itli  one  of  these  instruments,  having  a  focal 
1  Qjth  f>f  10  ft.,  and  more  |)Owerful  than  any 
<\rr  liet'orc  made,  he  discovered  the  first  (now 
^-li-^l  the  fourth)  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  pub- 
""M  the  discovery  at  the  Hague  in  1050. 
I'unn::  the  next  year  he  wrote  a  paper  on  the 
f-iivuhis  of  probabilities.    Pascal  and  Fermat 


had  already  written  upon  the  subject,  but  the 
treatise  of  Huygens  was  more  profound,  and 
50  years  afterward  James  Bernoulli  employed 
it  as  an  introduction  to  his  Ar»  Con^ectandi. 
It  was  also  translated  into  Latin  by  his  former 
tutor  Schooten  under  the  title  Be  BntiaeiniiM 
in  Ludo  AUce,  by  which  it  is  also  known  in 
^s  Gravesande^s  edition  of  Huygens^s  works. 
Schooten  published  it  in  his  ExercitationeM 
MathematiccBy  to  demonstrate,  as  he  says,  the 
utility  of  algebra.  About  this  time  Huygens 
sent  a  paper  to  Wullis  on  the  area  of  the  cis- 
soid,  and  to  Pascal  a  calculation  for  hyperbolic 
conoids,  and  spheroids  in  general,  and  on  the 
quadrature  of  a  portion  of  a  cycloid,  in  which 
papers  he  employed  methods  having  the  high- 
est characteristics  of  original  thought.  But 
his  attention  was  not  wholly  devoted  to  mere- 
ly theoretical  mathematics,  for  about  this  time 
he  introduced  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
important  of  all  inventions.  Galileo  had  ob- 
served the  isochronism  of  small  vibrations  of 
the  pendulum,  and  had  employed  it  as  a  mea- 
surer of  time,  but  his  method  required  an  as- 
sistant to  count  the  oscillations,  and  was  of 
course  far  from  being  exact.  To  keep  the 
pendulum  in  motion  and  cause  it  to  register  its 
successive  vibrations  was  one  of  the  problems 
which  Huygens  attempted,  and  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  by  the  invention  of  the  pen- 
dulum clock,  a  dcscrintitm  of  which,  under  the 
title  of  Ilorologium^  he  dedicated  to  the  states 
general  of  Holland  in  1658.  (See  Clocks  and 
Watches.)  In  1659  he  constructed  a  tele- 
scope of  22  ft  focal  length,  in  which  he  used 
a  combination  of  two  eye  pieces,  and  again 
examined  Saturn,  making  the  discovery  of  the 
ring  of  the  planet.  The  singular  aiipeanmco 
which  it  sometimes  ])resents  of  l>tin<r  ac((mi- 
panied  by  two  luminous  bodies,  (»ne  en  eitlK-r 
side,  had  been  observed  by  (ialiko,  but  his 
telescope  had  noi  siitficient  power  to  permit 
him  to  discover  its  cause.  Huygens's  instru- 
ment enabled  him  to  make  out  that  the  phe- 
nomenon in  (juestion,  which  at  regular  times 
appeared  and  disappeared,  was  pnxiuced  by 
the  oblique  jjosition  of  the  ring  with  regard 
to  the  earth  and  to  the  sun.  From  an  annlvhis 
of  the  phenomenon  he  predicted  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  ring  in  1071,  and  the  ]>redie- 
tion  was  verified.  He  published  an  account 
of  these  observations  at  the  Hatrue  in  10ol», 
in  a  volume  also  containing  an  account  of  sev- 
eral other  discoveries,  su<-h  as  that  of  the  great 
nebula  in  the  sword  of  Oricm,  the  bands  npc  u 
the  tli>ks  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  and  the  fact  that 
the  fixed  stars  have  no  sensible  niajrnitudc.  It 
was  also  accompanied  by  a  description  of  a 
method  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the 
planets.  The  micrometer  used  by  him  has  been 
superseded  by  others,  but  it  serve<l  the  pur- 
pose of  making  correct  measurements.  In 
1000  he  visited  France  and  Kn^land,  and  soon 
after  published  his  celebrated  tluM)reins  on  the 
laws  of  the  impact  of  bo<lies,  in  which  nio^t 
of  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  motion  are  es- 
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tablished.  In  1G65,  at  the  invitation  of  Col- 
bert, he  went  to  France  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences,  then  recently 
formed.  Apartments  were  assigned  to  him  in 
the  royal  library,  and  he  resided  in  Paris  for  the 
preater  part  of  the  next  15  years,  during  which 
time  he  presented  many  papers  to  tlie  acade- 
my, some  of  which  still  remain  unpublished 
in  its  archives.  In  1670  he  visited  Holland  to 
restore  his  health,  which  had  become  impaired 
by  his  groat  labors ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris 
in  the  following  year  he  completed  his  great 
work  Ilorohgium  Oseillatorium  (fol.,  Paris, 
1673).  To  this  book  are  appended  13  theorems 
on  centrifugal  force,  which  will  bo  not^d  fur- 
ther on.  About  this  time  he  invented  the 
spiral  spring  which  is  applied  to  the  balance 
wheel  of  watches,  a  description  of  which  was 
published  in  the  journal  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences in  1675.  The  invention  w&s  claimed  by 
Ilooke  of  England  and  Ilautefeuille  of  France, 
but  the  evidence  that  it  is  the  invention  of  Iluy- 
gens  is  too  strong  to  be  any  longer  questioned. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  watch  provided  with  a 
hair  spring  was  made  by  Thuret  under  Iluy- 
gens's  direction,  and  was  sent  to  England.  In 
1675  he  again  went  to  Holland  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  and  in  1676  he  read  before  the 
academy  of  sciences  his  famous  treatise  on 
light,  and  also  a  treatise  on  the  cause  of  grav- 
ity, in  which  he  attempts  to  account  for  the 
force  by  sui)p08ing  that  ethereal  matter  revolves 
about  the  earth  with  a  velocity  greater  than 
that  of  the  planet,  and  compares  it  to  the  force 
which  causes  bixlies  a  little  heavier  than  wa- 
ter, and  lying  lightly  upon  the  smooth  bottom 
of  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing  water,  to 
move  toward  the  centre  when  the  circular  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel  by  which  its  fluid  contents 
have  been  caused  to  revolve  is  arrested.  In 
1681  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
immediately  began  the  construction  of  an  au- 
tomatic phmitarium  to  represent  the  true  mo- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  This 
invention  led  to  the  important  discovery  of 
continued  fractions,  which  he  found  it  neces- 
•ary  to  employ  in  order  to  establish  the  rela- 
tion between  the  number  of  t^eth  contained  in 
two  wheels  which  play  into  one  another. 
After  this  he  resumed  for  several  years,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Constantine,  the 
construction  of  tt-lescopos.  He  made  two  ob- 
jectives, one  of  170  and  another  of  210  ft. 
focal  lenutli,  which  he  presented  to  the  royal 
society  of  London.  As  a  telescope  of  such  di- 
mensions Would  be  ditficult  to  manage,  Iluy- 
gens  proposed  to  dispense  with  the  tube  and 
place  the  object  glass  in  an  elevated  position 
so  tliat  it  could  bo  adjusted  to  any  angle,  and 
tlien  to  pla<*e  the  eye  piece  at  the  focus.  This 
arrangement  continued  to  be  used  until  the 
introduction  of  reflecting  telescopes.  AVhile 
Iluygens  was  absorbed  in  thene  occupations  a 
great  revolution  was  going  on  in  the  mathemat- 
ical world.  I^ibnitz  had  invented  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  which  he  published  in  1684,  and 


had  proposed  as  a  test  to  tho  followers  of  the 
old  methods  the  problem  of  finding  the  curve 
of  equable  approach,  or  that  which  a  sus- 
]>ended  body  must  follow  in  order  to  approach 
or  recede  from  equal  heights  in  equal  times. 
Huygens  accomplished  the  solution  by  the  old 
methods,  but  he  was  the  only  one  who  suc- 
ceeded. Soon  after  this  Newton  published 
his  Prineipia,  and  Huygens,  with  a  desire  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  author,  visited 
England  for  the  third  time,  and  on  his  return 
published  his  treatise  on  light  under  the  title 
Traite  de  la  lumiere^  oii  •out  expliquiet  Iim 
causes  de  ce  qui  lui  arrive  dans  la  rejlexiony 
dans  la  refraction  et  partieuli^rement  dans 
Vetrange  r^raction  du  eristal  d^Islande  (Ley- 
den,  1690).  Soon  after  this  be  investigated 
tho  properties  of  the  catenary  curve,  a  problem 
which  had  just  been  T)roposed  by  James  Ber- 
noulli, who  had  become  proficient  in  the  meth- 
ods of  the  differential  calculus ;  but  Huygens 
solved  the  question  by  the  old  methods,  which 
was  considered  a  wonderful  achievement  Ue 
nevertheless  found  the  task  so  difficult  that 
his  opposition  to  the' differential  calcnlus  was 
shaken,  and  he  entered  at  once  into  corre- 
spondence with  Leibnitz.  He  had  previously, 
whenever  meeting  with  difficulties,  attributed 
them  to  himself  and  not  to  defects  in  the 
methods.  After  examining  the  differential 
calculus  he  admitted  its  superiority,  imme- 
diately commenced  its  use,  and  soon  gave  a 
wider  development  to  the  invention  than  it 
had  yet  attained.  At  his  death  he  left  his 
manuscripts  to  the  library  of  I^yden,  intnist- 
ing  their  publication  to  two  of  his  pnpila,  Voi- 
der and  Fullen. — Huygens  was  never  married, 
and  aside  from  his  scientific  pursuits  his  life 
was  not  eventful.  He  had  a  fine  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  his  character  was  eminently 
noble.  Newton  spoke  of  him  as  the  ttunniMi 
Ilugenius^  and  considered  his  style  as  an  au- 
thor more  classic  than  that  of  any  other  mathe- 
matician of  that  time.  He  was  affable  and 
kind,  and  was  easily  accessible  to  yoang  stu- 
dents, whom  he  was  always  delighted  to  assist 
in  their  investigations.  His  labors  were  im- 
mense, and  the  practical  value  of  their  results 
is  inestimable.  His  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
the  double  refraction  of  light  in  Iceland  spar, 
and  of  polarization,  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
other  cause,  led  to  the  reexamination  of  the 
undulatory  theory,  and,  with  the  necessary 
adaptations,  to  its  employment  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  radiation  of  both  heat 
and  light.  In  accordance  with  this  theory  the 
most  important  researches  in  modem  physics 
have  l)een  made,  as  those  upon  the  aiather- 
manous  properties  of  bodies,  and  upon  the  ab- 
sorption of  radiant  heat  by  gases  and  vapors, 
by  which  great  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
science  of  meteorology.  Besides  his  invention 
of  the  pendulum  clock  and  of  the  balanod 
wheel  to  the  watch,  the  first  chronometer! 
taken  aboard  ships  were  made  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  he  was  far  in  advance  of  all  oUien 


vt  hii  diy  in  utronranieal  otMervfttioiu.  Hia 
dbcaTeryoftlieiaochroninnof  tli«  cjcloid  was 
<Hi«  of  the  moat  important  in  raathematica ; 
•ad  not  inferior  to  it  ia  the  inrention  of  the  in- 
Tolntion  and  evcdntitni  of  oarrea,  and  the  ea- 
tablialiment  of  the  propoaition  that  the  cjcloid 
is  ita  oarn  erdnte.  He  alao,  in  his  Borologium 
OmilalariMiH,  pvea  a  method  for  finding  the 
centre  of  oacillation,  which  was  the  first  anc- 
ceaafnl  aolutiun  of  a  dynamical  problem  in 
vfaich  connected  material  pointa  are  anpposed 
to  act  on  one  another.  The  dilSenltj  of  thia 
•nhject  ia  ahown  by  the  fact  that  Newton  fell 
into  an  error  in  regard  to  it  in  attempting  to 
aotve  the  problem  of  the  preceaeion  of  the 

X'noxea.  The  qneation  of  the  oeotre  of  oa- 
tion  had  been  proposed  bj  Heraenne  in 
IftM,  and  although  aome  caaea  bad  been  aolved 
on  the  principle  at  the  centre  of  perouraion,  it 
wa*  b«7<»id  the  reach  of  an^  metliods  then 
knoirn.  ilnygena  waa  only  a  boy  of  IT  when 
the  qneation  was  propoaed,  and  could  then  see 
DO  principle  by  wliicli  it  oonld  be  aolved ;  bat 
when  be  publiabed  his  Soroloffinm  Oidllato- 
risM  in  167S,  the  principles  which  he  assumed 
ltd  to  correct  resnlta  in  all  caaea.  The  two 
flrat  theoreina  appended  to  that  work  state :  1, 
that  if  two  eqaal  bodies  move  in  nneqnal  cir- 
dit  b)  eqaal  timea,  the  centrifugal  forcea  will 
be  proportional  to  the  diameteraof  the  circlea; 
and!,  that  if  the  velocitiea  are  eqoal,  the  cen- 
Irifwal  force*  will  be  in  the  Inverae  ratio  of 
tba  divnetera.    To  arrive  at  theae  coaclnrions 


firta  to  a  boil?  is  componnded  with  the  motion 
vbidi  It  prerjoualy  had)  to  the  limiting  ele- 
nmts  of  the  carve,  in  the  manner  in  which 
Nfwtim  afterward  demonstrated  the  tiieorenis 
t(  ilnTpens  in  his  Prineipia.  Iluygena's  own 
ditaoottratioTis  of  these  tlieorems  were  funnd 
>fl«r  hia  death  among  his  papers.  Id  his 
IniiiM  on  the  impact  of  bodies  {De  Molu 
Cttptrum  rz  Pfroittionr),  HuTgenn  innst  have 
Mnmtd  the  third  law  of  motion,  which  New- 
iMi  afterward  eipreeaed  by  aaying  that  "  action 
iKd  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,"  by  which 
■f  <iD<ieratand  that  the  qnantity  of  motion  in 
iHt  impact  of  bodies  remaina  nDchanged,  one 
"fUie  first  frrand  principlea  in  the  doctrine  of 
ft*  (onaervatton  of  force.  His  works  were 
rtiled  by  'a  Graveaande  under  the  titles  of 
■  Opna  raria  (2  vols.  4to  in  1,  I^yden.  1724)  and 
<^n^  Reliqva  (2  vols.  4Io,  Amsterdam,  1728). 
ITUMIB.  a  seniig  of  lilinetir,  containing 
""nl  »p«?ieB.  the  moat  important  of  which  is 
Vfin/***  orlrntal!*.  a  native  of  tlie  Levant. 
Tbii  haa  an  onion-like  hiill>,  which  throws  np 
W.  narrow-channclleil  ioavca,  fr«m  among 
'I'irh  ahsea  a  scape  bearing  a  raceme  of  bell- 
•fc»r«I  drooping  flnwers;  the  parts  of  the  pe- 
liuth  are  united  to  about  the  middle,  and  the 
^'fporiionB  refleied;  flowers  often  very  fra- 
Pant.  appearing  in  early  spring.  Tliis  being 
oMoflhe  florists'  flowers,  great  changes  have 
'«tD  produced  in  it  by  cultivation ;  the  uze  of 


the  flowera  are  aemi-donble  and  donUe,  a  _ 
there  ia  t,  great  variety  of  colon  and  tints, 
from  pnre  whiter  through  various  shades  of  red 
and  blue,  to  nearly  black.  The  number  of 
named  varieties  la  very  large,  and  iifcludea  not 
only  aelf-colored  ones,  but  double  and  sin^e 
kinds,  with  flowera  varionaly  striped  and  sha- 
ded. The  hnib  growers  near  Haarlem  in  Hol- 
land aapply  the  world  with  hyacintha,  which 
form  a  large  ahare  of  what  are  imported  under 
the  name  of  "Bntch  bulbs."  Toe  eminence 
of  the  Bntch  floriats  in  the  culture  of  this  and 
other  bntba  ia  in  part  due  to  a  favorable  soil 
and  climate,  and  m  part  to  tlie  patient  care 
given  to  their  onlUvation ;  these,  with  the  low 
price  of  labor,  have  enabled  them  to  bold  a 
monopoly  of  bnlb  growing.  Near  Haarlem 
over  100  acres  of  land  are  annnally  devoted  to 
hyacinths ;  the  aoil  la  a  mixture  of  aand  ahd 
allnvinm,  and  permanently  an^plied  with  the 
requiaite  moisture.  New  varieties  are  obtained 
by  sowing  seed,  and  it  ia  neoeaaary  to  cultivate 
the  aeedlinga  for  aix  yeara  before  their  real 
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merit  can  be  decided  upon.  Established  va- 
rieties are  mnltiplied  from  the  small  bnlbs 
which  fiirra  at  the  baae  of  the  larger  onea;  a 
bulb  will  naturally  produce  aeveral  of  theae, 
and  the  cnltivatora  increaae  the  number  by 
wounding  and  cutting  the  bulb  in  various 
ways.  The  small  bulbs  are  carefully  cultiva- 
ted until  of  a  proper  size  for  market;  in  or- 
der to  increase  ita  size  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
the  bulb  is  not  allowed  to  exhaust  ita  strength 
in  producing  flowers,  but  the  flower  atem  ia 
cut  away  as  Boon  as  it  appeara.  Millions  of 
bulbs  are  annnally  imported  into  this  conntry 
and  England,  and  large  qnantilies  go  to  other 
ronntriea.  The  beat  are  imported  by  the  deal- 
ers direct  fWm  the  growers;  it  is  only  the 
poorer  bulbs,  from  which  tbe  finer  once  have 
been  selected,  that  are  usually  offered  at  anc- 
tion.  Tiie  different  varieties  arc  pnt  op  in 
bags  of  iieavy  paper,  with  an  abundance  of  the 
hulls  of  buckwheat,  and  the  bags  are  packed 
in  cases.  The  heaviest  bnlbs,  which  show  no 
signs  of  decay  by  being  soft  at  the  top,  are 


to  be  prefcrrctl.  Nsmed  Borta  coat  much  more 
than  iissi>rtotl  kinds,  which  for  the  gcoerAl  eul- 
tiTotur  may  be  quite  as  aatisfactor; 
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bulba  t'ur  ontdooi 
cultare  ore  usually 
planted  in  October. 
A   rich  light  soil  ia 

best,  and  well  dccom- 

ia  the  best  fertilizer; 
tlie  bulbs  should  be 
set  8  in.  npart  and 
covered  to  the  depth 
of  4  in.;  when  cold 
M-eatbereome30D,the 
bed  is  to  bo  covered 
with  litter,  which  ia 
to  be  left  on  nn- 
til  spring;  when  the 
plants  Fomo  into  flu w- 
cr  each  spike  will 
Docd  the  support  of 
a  small  stick  or  wire, 
which  ma;  bo  bo 
plaoeii  09  not  to  be 
noticed  ;  when  the 
flowers  decay  their 
Bt.ilks  are  cut  awav, 
and  the  bulbs  allowed 
to  remain  nntil  the 
fading  of  the  leaves 
shows  tliat  thoy  have 
finiahed  theirgmwth ; 
,;^'  they  are  then  taken 

up,  dried  in  the  nun, 
each  wrapped  in  a  paper  with  ils  label,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  dry  place  nntil  time  to  plant  in  autumn. 
They  do  not  t>loom  in  subsequent  years  so  well 
a  the  first.    In  some  gardens  the  bulbs  are  left 
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from  yenr  to  joar;  they  increase  and  form 
lar(c-.'  clumps,  wliich  proiluce  small  Rjnkc><  of 
6ower:i.    The  hyacinth  is  an  easy  plant  to  force 


HY^NA 

In  the  greenhouse  or  in  an  ordinary  room ;  the 
bulbs  should  be  potted  in  October,  and  the 
pots  placed  in  a  cool  dark  cellar,  or  in  a  shady 
comer,  and  covered  with  coal  ashes;  when  an 
inspection  of  the  pots  shows  that  the  ball  of 
earth  is  well  filled  with  roots,  they  may  be 
brought  to  a  warm  and  light  place,  when 
growth  of  leaves  and  tlowera  will  soon  com- 
uence;  frequent  failure  is  due  to  not  first  se- 
curing a  good  growth  of  roots  by  keeping  the 
bulb  cool  and  from  the  li|tht.  The  bulbit  are 
often  forced  in  glasses  mode  for  the  purtKwe. 
filled  with  water;  the  base  of  the  bulb  aliould 
Just  t4>uch  the  surface  of  the  water,  uid  the 
f:\wsa  slioald  be  kept  in  the  dark  nntil  the  roots 
are  well  devclo[>ed.  Bulbs  that  have  been 
forced  are  of  little  value;  single  varieties  are 
preferred  tor  forcing. — The  wild  hyacinth,  the 
bluebell  of  England,  ff.  nonieriplut  of  the  older 
botanisUs  has  been  successively  placed  in  several 
different  i:;cncrn,  and  is  probably  nearer  a  sqntll 
(tei/la)  than  a  hvBciuth. 
miCIVTHE,  Fere.  See  Lotson,  Charles. 
HVitlVTHCS,  in  Greek  mythology,  sod  of  lh« 
Spartan  king  Arovclas  and  Diomede,  or  of 
Pierus  and  Clio,  or  of  (Ebalus  and  Enrotai. 
Ilo  was  a  boy  of  great  beanty  and  the  favorite 
of  Apollo,  but  was  also  beloved  by  Zepliynu^ 
who  from  Jeolousy  caused  his  death  as  he  wa* 
playing  with  Apidlo,  by  blowing  the  qnoit  of 
the  god  against  his  head.  From  liia  blood 
sprang  the  fiower  hyacinth,  upon  whose  learea 
^  appears  the  Greek  exclamation  of  woe  AI.  Al, 
I  or  the  latter  T  Iie^nning  liis  n«me  (TiiatOot), 
BVIDES,  in  Greek  mythology,  nymphs  vari- 
,  ously  described  as  being  from  two  to  seven  in 
'  number,  and  bearing  18  names.  According  to 
I  some  authorities,  Jupiter  placed  them  among 
'  the  Htars  in  honor  of  their  care  of  the  infant 
Bacchus;  wbilo  others  say  it  was  to  reward 
them  for  tlieir  lon^  monming  for  tlieir  brother 
Uyas,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  wild  boar. 

lll£.<IA,  a  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammal, 
most  numerous  in  Africa,  but  fnand  also  in 
southern  and  middle  Asia,  where  the  genus  ha* 
probably  sjiread  wbilo  following  the  tikek  of 
amiiesnnd  caravans.  Zofilogists are Bot agreed 
n»  to  the  position  of  tliis  animal;  the  older an- 
thors  place  it  in  the  feline  family,  with  which 
it  agrees  in  the  single  troe  molu'  on  eaeh  aide 
of  both  jaws,  and  in  the  single  tnbercnlate 
iDOCh  on  each  side  of  the  npper  Jaw  only; 
Watcrliouse  regnnled  it  as  a  nnall  dirergent 
group  of  virerriua  or  civet  eats ;  Ijnnvas 
ranked  it  in  his  genns  eanU ;  and  narailton 
Smith  |ints  it  in  juxtaposition  to  the  dogs.  It 
seems  to  be  an  osculant  type,  cnited  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  dogs  by  the  gvnns  lyeaom,  anJ 
on  the  other  to  the  riveti  liy  tiie  genua  proteitt 
(aard'Wolf) ;  its  general  as|iect  is  deridetlly  ca- 
nine, as  also  are  most  of  itit  habits.  The  dental 
formula,  according  to  Owen,  is :  incisors  |,  ca- 
nines J.  premolars.  4~}<  Koi  molars  ^z\ — ^  )■ 
all.  The  disposition  of  the  hy»na  ia  fierce  wai 
cowanlly.  and  its  habits  are  revolting;  It  is 
able  to  withstand  any  tcmperatnrM  and  priva- 


tion*.  revda  in  the  funlest  air,  mA  sorgea  on 
i)ie  titthien  snbstuncct  when  living  prej  fuih ; 
of  iHtwerful  form,  tliick  skin,  and  Btrongjaws 
and  teeth,  the  bands  of  hyenas  fear  not  the 
bon  and  tiger,  and  will  attack  eren  man  in  the 
nitlil  time.     Its  appearance  is  very  repuUivc; 
the  bead  is  large  and  truncated,  the  neck  short 
and  •'tunt.  tbe  body  thick  and  short,  high  at 
the  shoulders  and  declining  rapidiy  toirard  the 
i.iil.  a  lone  stiff  mane  from  the  nape  to  the 
rump,  and  a  short  ttul ;  the  gait  is  cluintiy,  tlie 
Tcicv  biirah  and  frif;!itful,  the  expression  of  the 
fifo  in^igi:&Dt,  and  its  tiody  offensive  from  its 
mriiin  I'ood  and  the  strong  odor  of  its  anal 
punch.    Tlie  fi'et  are  all  four-toed,  with  strong 
Don-rctrai'tile  clawa  Scied  for  digging,  the  dor- 
siN  and  Uie  pain  of  riba  15  or  16,  and  the 
I'lnitmr  vcrtebne  4  or  6  ;  the  tibia  and  fibula 
ve  much  shorter  than  the  radius  and  ulna; 
tW  tiingne  is  covered  with  homy  papitlie,  tlie 
irides  elli|iti<.-al  above  and  circular  below,  the 
tru-t  ears  long  and  jiointed,  and  niammie  ibnr. 
Tlie  prevuiliug  color  is  an  oolirey  gray,  with 
dark  slripeii  or  spotn.    The  hyiena  is  among 
niunnula  wliot  the  vulture  is  among  birds,  the 
•■■ivrnger  of  the  wildemess,   the   woods,  and 
thi  sbere.  nnd  useful  in  tliis  way  in  disposing 
i.f  cireas^eti  which  olherwiso  would   jwllute 
llj«  air;  ntii-n   it  attacks  cattle  and   disabled 
uiribIi.  prowla  in  tlio  rear  of  the  larger  car- 
nit'ifa,  whom)  leavings  it  devours,  and  digs  up 
■Un  (louiible   the   dead   bodies  of  man  and 
\'!»A;   from  this  lost  undisputed  habit,  the 
Lfaaa  lias  been  regarded  as  a  horrible  and 
BTiJerien*  creature,  and  is  the  subject  of  many 
N|>»r«tilii>ns  fears  nnd  beliefs  among  the  Senil- 
is rare*.     Its  teeth  are  so  puwertiil  thst  they 
fuirrai-k  the  hones  of  an  ox   with  en;*,  and 
'lirir  ;.'rip  is   tenacious   to   the    last    degree : 
•fro  ii«  s|>ee<l  great  and  its  courage  equal  to 
^''ttrvugth,  it  wonld  be  anions  the  mosi  dim- 
i^■^^l*  -.f  the  camivora ;  it  sometimes  burrows 
in  tlie  curth  or  hides  in  caverns,  but  gcncrolly 
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ft. ;  the  general  color  is  a  dingy  whitish  gray, 
with  small  round  brown  spots,  the  muzide  as 
fur  OS  the  eyes  and  lower  limbs  aooty,  and  tbe 
tail  dark  ;  tbe  mane  is  rather  short.  It  is 
found  in  South  Africa,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Senegal  and  Guinea,  and  with  the  next  spe- 
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;"i'-p>  the  day  in  the  desert,  inwnsibtc  to  the 
■  "Hiini:  Bun.  Tlicspotted  hy(rna(/7.erncw('(, 
E-'il.i  i*  the  most  dog-like  of  the  genns;  it  is 
ii-mt  4^  i\.  Ii>ng  from  nose  to  base  of  tail,  the 
littiT  measnring  about  1>1  in.  and  the  head 
'-^'Ui  12;  tbe  height  at  the  shoulders  is  2i 


cies  is  generally,  called  wolf  by  the  Dutch 
colonists.  It  is  fierce  but  cowardly,  and  will 
sometimes  approach  camps  and  make  severo 
gashes  on  tlie  limbs  and  faces  of  persons 
asleep;  it  is  said  sometimes  tu  drag  olT  chil- 
dren, which  fromitsstrengthiteould  eaaily  do; 
from  tbe  resemblance  of  its  voice  to  a  Immon 
laugh,  it  hns  received  the  name  of  the  laugh- 
ing hya?na ;  it  rarely  burrows,  bnt  occupies  the 
retreats  of  other  animals,  prowling  about  at 
night.  The  striped  liytena  (//.  rufgari*,  Desm., 
or  II.  ttriatii,  Zimm,),  a  rnther  lurgcr  aninial, 
is  found  in  Africa.  Ai^ia  Ulnor,  Ariibin.  and  Per- 
sia; the  liend  is  wider,  the  muzzle  fuller,  and 
the  cyi's  furtlicr  from  the  now,  than  in  tlie 
preceding  8|>ecies;  tbe  hair  is  eoarscand  thick, 
of  a  dirty  gray  color,  with  transverse  dark 
stri|>e9  on  the  sides  and  limbs ;  there  is  n  elitf 
mnne  along  the  back  ;  the  habits  arc  the  same 
as  those  of  the  spotted  liyR-na.  There  are  some 
varieties  of  smaller  size,  and  one  with  a  skin 
almost  naked,  in  the  Xuhian  deserts.  The 
brown  liyienu.  or  strand  wolf  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  (//.  hniHiifa,  Thunb.l,  is  only  4  ft. 
long  to  the  end  of  the  tnit.  und  a  tittle  over  2 
ft.  high  at  tlic  shoulders ;  the  hair  is  long  nnd 
shagiry.  nf  a  dirty  yellow  cob'r,  with  tawny  tints 
on  tbe  buck  and  irregular  Ktrliiea  on  the  ^iilea; 
it  is  less  in  size  than  the  other  species,  and  less 
destructive  lo  ealtle.  The  liVHuas  act  very 
Tiuich  the  part  of  the  wolf  of  northern  climateis 
being  equally  fierce,  cowai'dly  i-icept  at  nijibt 
and  when  in  pncks.  and  anmiyini.'  to  the  hcrds- 
mim  by  their  dei^tmclion  of  sheeji  and  oxen. — 
There  are  in  Afriea  certain  di>ii-like  aniinaH 
the  irilile  hoiufrn  of  the  Ihiteh.  constituting  iho 
genus  Iffcwn  (llri.oks).  which  seem  to  onn.t-t 
the  dogs  with  tbe  hyienns.  and  n  bleb  are  be- 
lieved by  Hamilton  Smith  to  be  partly  the  pro- 
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genitors  of  tlie  mastiff  race!.  The  head  is 
abort  and  truncuteil,  the  moiitli  broad,  the 
teeth  strung  and  d»^>-like;  the  ears  creet  and 
IflFKe ;  oevk  lunfc.  bodv  shurt,  the  liuilis  sleniler 
And  hif^ieiit  bcfure;  tail  short,  haiiiring  diiwn, 
and  inflexible;  four  toes  on  all  tlie  feet;  jiupila 
round ;  inamtnic  eiglit  or  ten.     Tliey  liunt  in 

fiaok^  beiug  swift,  active,  liardy,  witb  cxcel- 
unt  scent  und  aciitti  si|r|it ;  tbejr  do  not  bur- 
row. Tliey  ore  found  in  Africa  soutli  of  tliu 
ffrcat  de^-rt,  and  in  Arabia,  iiud  aa  far  as  tho 
Indus  in  Ania.  Tbe  liuntinft  hysna  {tycaon 
reHatient,  Burth.)  of  tlie  Ca|)e  is  abvnt  as  tall 
as  8  large  greyhound,  with  loiif;li>K»;  the  color 
iaochrev,  white  on  tlleb^ca^'t,  with  apotaof  tho 
same  eujKd  with  black  on  tiio  necic,  sboulderit. 
loinii,  and  croup,  witti  wavy  black  strcaka  on 
*  the  sides;  tbe  muzzle  and  clieeks  black,  tbo 
oulor  pHSHinft  up  on  the  nape  and  down  on  tlie 
throat.  It  hunts  in  packs  both  by  day  and 
nit;ht,  frequently  destroying  tlieep,  and  miroe- 
thncs  sarprisiog  cattlo,  biting  off  tlieir  tdla ;  it 
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the  toil  1  ft.  more,  nnti  1 }  ft.  Iii^th  at  the  Mhoul- 
ders;  the  cobir^  are  much  the  samo  as  in  tbo 
precetling  animal ;  it  hunts  also  in  pucks,  aiir- 
prising  autelupcs.  and  attscking  when  hani 
jirfssed  for  I'oihI  cattle  ntnl  even  man ;  l{n|i{icll 
Kiys  it  looks  mncb  less  like  a  hyjcna  and  more 
like  a  dog  than  the  L.  tfmitiru; — In  anterior 
geological  ep<M'lis  the  hvienas  were  not  confined 
tu  tnipieal  Africa  aTid  Asia,  nor  to  the  old 
worhl.  They  ap|ieared  in  Europe  toward  the 
end  of  the  tertiary  ase,  hut  were  most  numer- 
ous tluring  the  diluvial  i>eri'id,  and  were  foitnil 
in  Englau'l.  lU'lgiiiTn,  and  (iiTinany ;  there 
wore  about  half  a  ilozen  Hjiecies,  numenius  in 
individnak  ami  of  a  size  sumctiines  ^UIH■riI>^  to 
the  living  aniinid.  In  the  Kirkdule  and  other 
caverns  of  Euroi>«  thre«  si)eeles  are  fimml.  of 
which  the  l>e.t  known  is  the  U.^flira  (liolill*.). 
In  Asia  they  were  numerous  in  tho  Himalaya 


\Unti»  (Cautl.  and  Falc).  In  the  caverns 
of  Kruzil  Lund  has  tound  abundant  remains  m' 
a  byraiia  which  he  calls  H.  neogeta,  mixed  wiib 
the  bones  of  rodents,  peccaries,  megulonyi, 
and  other  American  types,  seeming  to  sbow 
tliat  the  geographical  distrit>ntion  of  animals  in 
the  modem  I'aunie  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
their  ancient  distribution.  The  bones  of  tbe 
caverns  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  the  teeth 
of  hytenas,  even  if  tlje  remains  of  tho  latter 
did  not  prove  their  existence ;  and  this  animal 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  cunitumcr  of 
tbe  great  proboscidians  and  ruminacts  of  the 
diluvial  age. 

HIBU,  the  name  of  several  cities  of  ancient 
Sicily,  tlie  most  cimsiderable  of  which  were  lite 
followmg.  I.  HjUaHiOw, or  Magu, situated  00 
the  southern  declivity  of  Mt.  Etna,  near  th« 
river  Symiethus.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sienli. 
and  was  one  of  those  which  Dacetius,  a  chief 
of  that  people,  sought  to  unite  into  f  confeder- 
acy against  the  (ireoks  and  Onrihaginians.  la 
the  time  of  Cicero  Hybla  M^or  was  an  opo- 
lent  tiianieiiiiiiTn,  but  in  that  of  Pausania*  it 
was  n  poor  decayed  place.  Its  site  was  prob- 
ably at  Paterno,  where  an  altar  ha*  l>een  dis- 
covered dedicated  to  Vtiiu*  VietrU  Hyhlntu. 
U.  Bthia  MlMr,  which  stood  so  near  Ue^trs 
on  the  E.  ci>ast,  K.  of  Syracuse,  that  the  two 
cities  were  often  confounded,  was  likewiw  of 
ng  n.  It  was  chiefly  celebrate  fur 
tl  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

HIBUD  Gr.  i;Jp'c\  an  animal  or  plant  pro 
d     ed  b      ho  sexnat  union  of  individuals  I*- 
ging  wo  dilferent  species.     As  s  nilf, 

sexual  union  takes  place  ontv  bc- 
d     duals  of  the  same  species,  and  lbs 
If        g  ac  ordingly  presents  the  s]>ecific^ba^ 
rs      m  non  to  both  its  parents.     It  is  ia 
t  the  species  is  mdeflnitely  main- 
e<    w  h  its  distinctive  characters,  by  ibt 
p  eduction  of  new  individuals  similar 
CO  to  tho  old   and  endowed  witb 
m  ers  of  reproduction.    But  onioa 

l>e  n  male  and  a  female  of  different  spc- 
ertile,  produces  an  offspring  which 
precisely  resemble  cither  of  ita  pi- 
'nts.  I>ut  presents  a  mixture  in  nearly  mnd 
proportions  of  theirsepanite  characters.  Idu 
a  mule,  which  is  the  most  commonly  knows 
example  of  a  hybrid,  is  neither  a  horse  nor  a 
ass,  but  something  interme<liate  between  Ibc 
two,  and  is  withont  the  complete  distinctira 
murks  of  any  recognized  animal  species.  One 
of  tho  most  im[Kirtant  questions  relsting  to 
hybridity  is  that  of  the  possible  fertility  of 
sexual  union  between  different  spories  and 
Hint  of  hylirids  of  the  same  or  different  kinJi 
iH'tween  ihomsclves.  In  nature,  tlie  occor- 
rc-nce  of  liTbridlty  U  extremely  rare.  Tliil 
may  l>c  <liit-  to  the  more  or  let«  comjilete  in- 
aptitude of  the  male  and  female  generative 
products  to  unite  with  each  other  in  such  a 
way  as  to  jiroduce  a  fertile  result.  Tho*  the 
germ  and  [lollen  of  difierent  flowere,  or  the 
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ornm  and  spermatic  fluid  of  different  animals, 

mar  be  incapable  of  fertilization,  owing  to  pc- 

caliaritiea  of  tbeir  own  internal  constitution ; 

and  cons^iaently  tlieir  pbysical  contact  would 

prodoce  no  result.     But  there  are  other  rea- 

!ii»n.*  ufMin  which  the  non-occurrence  of  hy- 

bridA  in  nature  may  partly  depend.    Amon^ 

anlm:J^  there  is  an  instinctive  preference  for 

f»"Xual   union  with  their  own  species  rather 

than  with  others,  and  a  similarity  of  habits,  of 

i'^*ality,  and  (reneral  disposition,  corroborates 

this  preference,  and  alone  makes  it  much  more 

likely  that  sexual  union,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

will  take  place  l»etween  animals  of  the  same 

aperies.     A  certain  dcfjree  of  similarity  in  the 

phvMcal  structure  of  the  parents  is  essential  to 

ttie  fertility  of  their  sexual  union.     Thus  all 

the  most  fre<{nent  and  most  useful  forms  of 

bybridity  occur  between  different  species  he- 

l«»Dcinfr  to  the  same  ^nns.     The  horse,  for  ex- 

tmple.  will  breed  with  the  ass,  the  zebra,  and 

the  «]ua:?);a ;  the  dog  has  lK>en  certainly  known 

to  breed  with  the  wolf,  and  probably  with  the 

fox ;  the  poat  with  the  sheep,  the  ram  with 

tie  roe;  and  it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to 

oiitiin  hybrids  from  the  union  of  the  rabbit 

uiil  the  hare.     But  a  cross  union  is  not  neces- 

mrily  fertile,  even  between  species  of  the  same 

2rLm;   between  those  of  different  genera  it 

i*  •^till  more  exceptional;  and  it  is  doubtful 

whither  hybridity,  either  natural  or  artificial, 

iiis  ever  occurred  bevond  these  limits.     The 

s-vond  <)uestion  of  interest  relating  to  hy])ri<l- 

i^  is  that  of  the  fertility  of  hybrids  among 

tbtm«elves.     As  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  hy- 

\^\*  are  not  fertile.     Thus  tlie  mule  does  not 

^rfcjuince  itself,  but  is  only  obtained  by  arepe- 

Um  »»f  the  unic>n  of  the  ass  and  the  mare.    The 

I-ni;i;v  nmle  will  sometimes  reproduce  by  union 

*. til  either  the  horse  or  the  ass;  but  in  this 

'.ivtho  ottVpring  is  no  longer  a  mule,  but  re- 

^^ru  to  tlu*  ty[)e  of  the  original  stock  in  pre- 

ciiL- proportion  to  the  admixture  of  blood  re- 

"'litifiu'    from    the   union.      Notwithstanding, 

tlji-rvf. kre,  that  the  mule  and  its  mode  of  j)ro- 

•J  iili'tu  hrive  been  known  from  time  iminemo- 

r.il.  anil  n«»twith>tanding  the  recognized  use- 

^.lnv>  of  its  tjualities  in  some   respects   we 

Uvc  nvver  l>een  able  to  obtain  an  indepcn- 

•!-rit  find    self  reproductive   breed    of  mules; 

J'.at  i«»,  the   by  I  trill   has  never   acquired   the 

;''::t*:,il.,i:ir:il  <'hararters  of  a  natural  species. 

—Tiie  t*'rms  hvbrid  and  hvbridization  are  of- 

t-n\a;riiei\-  U'«e<l  as  apj>lied  to  plants,  an<l  many 

irv  ••aii-.-il  livl)rids  whirh  are  onlv  crosses  be- 

tTrrn  vMrietie**.     The  name  hybrid  should  be 

r-Ti- ted  to  plant**  resultin;^  from  the  seeds  of 

•o*-  -j»e<'ie'i  fertilize*!  by  the  pollen  of  another 

*;-*'ii-;  tb't'ie  forms  pro<lured  by  rross  breed- 

iT.j  *»•.•!  wvt-n  varietie**  of  the  same  speeies  sliouM 

Lr\iT  lie  t-alle*l  hvbrids,  but  crosses.     It  is  to 

^•^  r.  jrrtte'l  th:it  horticulturists  generally  iir- 

t '  fv  tils'*  di-tinction  and  use  the  terms  hvbrid 

anl .  r^.^*  as  synonymous.    Hybrid  plants  >ome- 

t.r  .-«» .K-i  nr  in  nature,  and  are  fre<iuontly  pro- 

Ol-  i."\  artitjcially.     In  hybridizing,  it  is  nt»ces- 


sary  to  prevent  the  flower  used  as  the  mother, 
or  seed-bearer,  from  being  fertilized  by  its  own 
pollen  both  before  and  after  the  artificial  ap])li- 
cation  of  the  strange  |H)llen ;  the  operator  is 
favored  by  the  fact  that  pollen  retains  its  vital- 
ity for  some  time  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
flower  which  produced  it.  It  is  probable  that 
with  this,  as  with  seeds,  the  duration  of  vitality 
varies  in  ditterent  species ;  at  all  events,  it  is 
known  that  some  pollen  will  keep  for  weeks 
and  even  months.  The  flower  selected  as  the 
seed-bearer  is  taken  just  as  it  is  about  to  open 
and  before  any  insects  can  have  visited  it ;  the 
envelopes  are  carefully  opened  or  removed,  and 
if  a  perfect  flower  its  still  unopened  stamens 
are  cut  away  with  a  delicate  pair  of  scissors, 
the  foreign  pollen  applied  to  the  stigma  with  a 
small  brush,  and  the  flower  or  flowers  enclosed 
in  a  bag  of  gauze  to  prevent  the  access  of  in- 
sects, which  would  probably  bring  pollen  of  tho 
same  kind  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  tho 
strange  pollen.  This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  there  are  details  which  can  be  learned  bv 
practice.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  beforehand 
whether  two  species  will  hybridize ;  two  species 
of  a  genus  that  seem  to  be  the  most  nearly  related 
will  sometimes  refuse  to  be  hybridized,  while 
other  two  that  seem  most  unlike  will  readily 
form  a  union.  It  makes  a  difference  also  which 
plant  is  chosen  as  the  seed-bearer  and  which 
as  tho  pollen -bearer ;  for  instance,  the  pistil 
of  A  will  refuse  to  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen 
of  B,  while  tho  pistil  of  B  will  readily  accept 
the  pollen  of  A.  Seeds  from  the  flowers  thus 
fertilized  may  produce  plants  quite  intermediate 
between  the  two  parents,  or  may  more  strongly 
resemble  the  one  or  the  other.  Sometimes  a  hy- 
brid will  have  the  leaves  of  one  parent  and  the 
flowers  and  fruit  of  the  otlier.  Bv  this  means 
horticulturists  have  produced  useful  varieties 
of  fruit,  notably  in  grapes  and  strawberries, 
and  some  of  the  finest  llowers  are  the  result  of 
hybridizing.  Among  hardy  fiowers,  the  rho- 
dodendrons and  azaleas  are  striking  examples 
of  the  improvement'  that  may  be  efiected  in 
this  manner;  the  fine  rhododendrons  are  hy- 
bri<ls  between  the  hardy  L*.  CattnrhieuHe  of 
the  southern  AUe^hanies  and  R.  Pontirum^  a 
greenhouse  species  from  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a 
singular  fart  that  the  P^nglish  hybrids,  in  which 
R.  i\itairhicn»e  is  the  mother  plant,  are  gen- 
erally hardy,  while  the  lU'lgiau  hybrids  are 
verv  much  less  hardv  for  the  reason  that  tho 
I>elj;ian  florists  use  A*.  Poutinim  as  the  seed- 
bearer.  When  a  de»<irable  form  is  obtained  by 
hybridizinc,  it  can  be  c(»ntinue<l  an<l  multiplied 
indefinitely  by  means  of  layers,  cuttings,  or 
grafts.  Hybrid  plants  are  sometimes  t'ertile; 
the  ])rogeny  fr{»m  them  ^how  s  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  one  or  the  other  [)arent,  antl  in  a 
few  generations  all  trace  of  the  admixture  is 
obliterated  ;  sometimes  the  proircny  is  too  weak 
to  bear  see<ls,  and  thus  becniiK-<  extinct.  More 
generally  hybrid  ]»]ants  are  wludly  or  partly 
sterile;  the  deireneration  shows  it-elf  nmst 
prominently  in  the  anthers,  which  tail  io  pro- 
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duce  pollen ;  tbo  pistil  in  this  case  will  be  fer-  |  active  agents  of  the  Bonrbons  after  the  death 
tilized,  if  at  all,  by  pollen  from  either  parent,  i  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  mingled  in  nearly  al)  the 
and  thus  a  reversion  of  its  progeny  to  a  normal  intrigues  for  the  subversion  of  the  revolationary 
form  assured ;  sometimes  the  pistils  are  abor-  !  governments.  After  the  18th  Bmmaire,  in  an 
tive  also.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  hybrids  interview  with  Bonaparte,  he  tried  to  penwade 
may  be  produced  among  plants  in  a  wild  state,  i  him  to  restore  tlie  Bourbons.  He  waachargird 
and  are  often  produced  in  cultivation,  there  is  by  Fouch6  with  being  an  accomplice  in  ibe 
abundant  provision  against  the  perpetuation  ,.  infernal  machine  plot,  but  cleared  himself  from 
of  a  race  of  mcmsters. — Another  kind  of  hybrid  j  the  accusation,  lie  subsequently  removed  to 
in  which  fertilization  plays  no  part  has  recent-  the  United  States,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
ly  received  the  attention  of  vegetable  physiol-  :  New  York,  became  acquainted  there  with  Gen. 
ogists.  There  are  a  number  of  well  authenti-  ;  Moreao,  then  an  exile,  and  is  said  to  ha%'e  been 
cntcd  cases  in  which  a  graft  or  bud  has  so  in-  ;  instrumental  in  persuading  him  to  return  to 
tiuonced  the  stock  in  which  it  was  inserted  .  Europe.  Early  in  1814  he  returned  to  France, 
that  the  stock,  even  below  the  i>oint  of  union,  '  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Bourbons,  who  had 
put  out  branches  partaking  of  the  characters  |  just  been  reinstated  on  the  thrtme.  He  was 
of  both  stock  and  scion.  Some  of  these  gratl  I  engaged  in  all  the  negotiations  and  transactioDs 
hybrids,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  pro])a-  \  whicli  took  place  during  1814  and  1615,  and 
gated.  An  account  of  this  kind  of  hybrids,  as  on  the  second  restoration  was  elected  by  his 
well  as  a  very  full  resum^  of  the  whole  suhject  native  department  a  deputy  to  the  ckambr§  iV 
of  hybrids,  will  be  found  in  Darwin's  **  Varia-  trourahU^  where  he  was  an  nncomprominng 
tion  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestica-  '  advocate  of  the  most  reactionary  measorea 
tion.^'  See  also  his  **  Origin  of  Species,^'  and  .  In  1810  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
E.  A.  Carriore's  Production  et  fixation  des  tiary  to  the  United  States,  and  held  that  ofllce 
varietes  dtim  Us  vegetaux  (Paris,  1865).  |  till  1821,  when,  after  being  created  a  baroo. 


HYDASPES,  a  river  of  ancient  India.     See 
JnYLUXf,  and  Punjaub. 

HYDATIUS.    See  Entozoa,  vol.  vi.,  p.  666. 
HYDE.    !•  An  E.  county  of  North  Carolina, 


he  was  recalled  to  France.  Being  ambassador 
at  Lisbon  in  1824,  he  co5perated  in  resturins 
to  power  the  old  king  John  VI.,  whom  his  iod 
Doin  Miguel  had  imprisoned.     Thenceforth  b« 


bordering  on  Pamlico  sound,  and  bounded  W.  |  gradually  estranged  himself  from  the  ultra- 
by  Pango  river;  area,  about  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  i  royalist  party.  In  1828  he  entered  the  Ma^ 
in  1870,  6,445,  of  whom  2,378  were  colored.  <  tignac  cabinet  as  minister  of  the  navy,  mads 
It  has  a  level  surface,  a  large  part  of  which  is  i  several  improvements  in  the  colonial  system, 
occupied  by  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar  swamps.  |  enforced  measures  against  the  African  tiAvt 
The  pro<lucts  of  the  pine  are  the  staples  of  ex-    trade,  and  favored  the  independence  of  Greece. 


port.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  21,- 
819  bushels  of  wlieat,  163,216  of  Indian  com, 
11,633  of  oats,  235  bales  of  cotton,  and  171,- 
548  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  378  horses,  681 
milch  cows,  1,484  other  cattle,  and  3,706  swine. 
Capital,  Swan  Quarter.  II.  A  S.  E.  county 
of  Dakota,  recently  formed,  and  not  included 
in  the  census  of  1870 ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. 
Its  S.  W.  corner  touches  the  Missouri  river. 

HYDE,  Edward.    See  Clakendox. 

HYDE,  Tbonas,  an  English  orientalist,  born 
at  Billingsley,  Shropshire,  June  2U,  1630,  died 


On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  «)f  1830, 
he  asserted  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux 
to  the  throne,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
resigned  his  seat  on  Louis  Phi1ip|>e  being  se- 
lected. From  that  period  he  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  agriculture. 

HYDERABAD.  I.  A  native  state  of  the  Dee- 
can,  India,  called  also  the  Nizam's  Dominions^ 
Iving  between  lat.  lo""  and  21°  30'  N.,  and  loo. 
74°  40'  and  8r  30'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Berar, 
N.  E.  by  the  Central  Pmvincea,  N.  W.  and  W. 
by  the  [iresidency  of  Bombay,  and  S.  and  S.  E. 


in  Oxford,  Jan.  18,  17<)3.  He  studied  at  Cam-  '  by  that  of  Madras;  area,  95,887  sq.  m.;  p*«. 
bridge  and  Oxford,  took  orders,  became  libra-  about  11,000,000.  The  surface  consists  chiefly 
rian  of  the  Bodleian  library,  succeeded  Po-  of  a  high  table  land  1,800  to  2,000  ft.  above  tbe 
cocke  in  1001  as  Laudian  professor  of  Arabic,  sea,  several  granite  masses  rising  to  an  eleva- 
and  s(N)n  after  was  appointed  regius  professor  tion  of  2,500  ft.  The  geological  formation  of 
of  Hebrew.  In  167^<  he  was  made  archdeacon  this  region  is  simple.  Resting  on  a  liase  of 
of  Gloucester.  He  untlorstood  Hebrew,  Syri-  granite,  gneiss,  and  talc  slate  are  chiy,  bom- 
ac,  Aral>ic,  Persian.  Armenian,  Malay,  and  blende,  feldspar,  limestone,  and  sandstone ;  and 
Chinese,  and  was  interpreter  of  oriental  Ian-  in  8<»me  parts  columnar  basalt  is  conspicuooiL 
gnages  to  the  court  diirini;  the  reigns  of  Charles  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Go4laverT,  flowing 
IL,  James  II.,  and  Williani  III.  The  most  im-  through  the  middle  of  the  country,  the  Kistnal^ 
portant  of  his 'works  is  Vffrrnm  Permrum  et  which  winds  along  its  southern  limits,  and  the 
Molorum  ReUfjiohin  Ifintoria  (Oxford,  1700;  Wurda  and  Paingunga  in  the  north,  all  flowing 
best  ed.,  17<»o).  A  complete  inlition  of  his  in  an  easterly  direction.  Tbe^minerals  coin- 
other  writinL^<l  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1707.  prise  iron  (the  iron  ore  in  the  Ninnal  bills 
HYDE  DE  XEl'VILLE,  Jean  Galllamf,  baron,  being  magnetic)  and  coal,  which  is  fonml  near 
a  French  politician  of  .Scottish  <le*tcent  born  the  junction  of  the  Godavery  and  Wnrda. 
at  La  Charite-siir- Loire.  .Ian.  24.  177r»,  died  in  Near  the  Godavery  are  also  mines  of  garnet, 
Paris,  May  2S,  X^Tu.     He  was  one  of  the  most  and  at  Parteal  near  Condapilly  are  diamond 
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miBM,  from  whioli  the  trttamj  of  Goloonda 
wm*  furmerij  Mipplied.  The  loil  of  the  coan- 
Vj  b  fertile,  bat  not  well  cnltivatod.  There  ii 
a  «aaMd«nble  trem  of  wute  and  forest  laade. 
Whtat  utd  cottOD  are  the  principal  agricultu- 
lal  prodncta;  otber  prodnctiooa  are  iMrley, 
flee,  ml  plaoti^  cacnmbera,  goordo,  hemp,  au- 
(■r  cane,  tobacco,  aweet  potatoea,  aromalio 
M«da,  jowar;  (Indian  millet),  and  bajree,  a  ape- 
OM  of  Krain  which  forms  the  chief  anatesance 
U  the  laborinK  classes.  The  principal  manu' 
beture*  are  ulka,  brocades,  and  eatpets,  and 
IB  the  aontheast  calico  printing  bj  means  of 
wogdMi  blocks  is  carried  on  to  some  exteot. 
The  chief  exports  are  steel,  cotton,  and  teak. 
The  climate,  oviog  to  the  elevated  position  of 
the  conntrj,  is  colder  than  is  aBual  m  tliis  lati- 
ta>le.  The  territoi?  is  crossed  bj  several  good 
nditaij  roads,  and  the  Great  Indian  Poninsnla 
nilway  traTcrae*  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  conntrf.  Branch  line*  are  pro- 
jected from  this  main  line  to  the  citj  of  Ilj- 
dcrahad,  and  from  Vj- 
iettbmi  to  Uaanlipatsin 
«n  the  Hadras  coast. 
TW  goTwnment  is  Un* 

hsmmedtn.  but  nearly  ^_^--_-— 

uw  taatha  of  the  peo- 

tls  are  Hindoos.— II7- 

wtabed  waa  ancteotlj 

•sKtct  to  tbe  r^iaha  of 

TtBopna  and  B^jana- 

fv.     It   waa    erected 

tao  aicpwate  Ungdom 

h  131!  bj  a  Tnrkiah 

■hnnrer,  and  in  1087 

Wesoie  a  prorince  of 

tfeUognl  empire.  Aaot 

JiV  HD  officer  of  the 

ffi^rt  ..f  Delhi,  who  in 

KU  governed  this  and 

tie  five  othi-r  prorin- 

(M  of  the  Deccnn  with 

tbr  liile  of  yizum  n1- 

Kclk  ( ■■  r^iinlator  of  the 


an  alliance  with  the  compuijrand  tbepeishwa, 
and  received  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  victoir. 
TLe  accession  of  territorjr  which  be  then  ob- 
tained he  snbseqaentlj  ceded  to  the  British  in 
lien  of  payment  for  the  support  of  the  British 
contingent  On  the  oonclosion  of  tbe  first 
Mahratta  war  in  ISOi  his  dominiona  were 
again  enlarged.  Tbe  miagovemment  of  tlie 
country  under  the  succeasors  of  Nixom  AH 

E lunged  Hyderabad  deeply  in  debt.  Tbe  East . 
idia  corapaoy  was  at  one  time  creditor  to  tbe 
omouDt  of  £500,000  or  £600,000,  and  in  liqui- 
dation tbe;  accepted  a  oesuon  of  tbe  province 
ofBerar,  part  of  tbe  revennes  of  which  were  to 
be  devot^  to  the  support  of  the  snbsidiary  na- 
tive force  known  as  the  nizara's  contingent. 
The  nizaro  remained  true  to  tbe  British  du- 
ring tlie  mutiny  of  IBST-'S,  and  his  dominions 
were  little  disturbed  except  by  marauders.  IL 
A  town,  capital  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions, 
situBied  on  the  river  Mussij  about  800  m.  K. 
N.  W.  of  Madras ;  pop.  vanoosly  estimated  at 


self 


ibl>-t^nde;it.  On  his  death 
t«*)iia  was  disputed  by  his  son  Nazir  Junfr, 
■brae  cause  va»  espoused  by  tbe  English,  and 
U"  ffraudwn  Mirzapba  Jung,  who  was  favored 
t;  tlie  Fn'nrh.  The  latter  finally  triumplie<l, 
ai  pnremMl  under  the  direction  of  the  Frencli 
r-«miuider  Dupleii  until  be  was  put  to  death 
W  M4ne  Palan  chiefs.  During  a  period  of 
sasTrhy  which  followcl.  the  French  ond  Eng- 
bb  Mipported  rival  claimants  for  the  sover- 
•iiniy.  Nizam  Ali,  wlio  come  to  the  throne 
ta  It'll.  rava;:cd  the  Cnmatic,  hut  was  over- 
f««trid  by  a  British  force,  and  induced  to 
■in  strcAty  in  1T6G  which  gave  to  the  East 
Isdia  roni[>anj  tbe  Northern  Circars.  The 
Eafli«b  bound  themselves  to  maintain  a  mili- 
IVT  foire  for  the  nizam'a  protection.  In  the 
»ir  hftween  the  British  and  Ilyder  Ali,  how- 
errr.  tli«  niiam  sided  with  the  cultsn  of  My- 
^•v.  bat  in  that  with  Tippoo  Saib  he  formed 


BdUah  BcddcDcy  to  Hrdmlied. 

80,000,  120,000.  and  200,000,  a  large  mfuority 
of  whom  are  Mobammedana.  It  i.i  a  weakly 
fortified  town,  crowded  with  buildings,  some 
of  which  are  large  and  imposing,  having  nu- 
merous mosques,  and  eurruunded  by  gardens 
of  remarkable  beauty.  The  British  residency 
is  a  magnificent  edifice  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  connected  with  cbo  town  by  a 
stone  bridge.  In  the  neighljorhood  there  are 
largo  water  tanks,  one  of  wliicb  is  SO  ni.  in 
circuit.  A  Inrge  British  garrison  is  muintuiui'd 
at  llrilerabad,  and  there  is  an  exteOMre  inili- 
tnrv  cantonment  at  8ecunderiii>ad,  a  few  miles 
N.  'E.  of  the  town.  Tlie  celebrated  city  of 
I  Golconda  is  T  m.  distant  to  the  northwest. 
i  HVDIX  iU,  sultan  of  Mvsore,  born  in  Dina- 
I  velli,  Mysore,  about  1718,  died  Dec.  7, 178S,  He 
I  wasof  Arabian  descent,  and  son  of  a  petty  chief. 
Entering  the  service  of  the  r^oh  of  M.vsore  in 
I  1749,  ho  rose  in  the  course  of  tin  years  to  Ite 
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commaader  of  the  forccn,  and,  hsTing  thus  the 

powLT  in  bis  oira  hands,  wt  aside  the  rtguh 
with  a  ponDion  of  tliree  laca  of  mpees,  and 
took  posMSsion  of  tlie  sovereiftntj.  The  East 
India  ctiinpativ,  becomiag  alarmed  at  biii  in- 
creasing power,  formed  an  alliance  with  tlie 
Malirattas  and  the  nizam  of  tlie  Ueccan  Bgain^)[ 
him;  but  Hyder  not  only  gained  over  the  ni- 
zara  to  Ilia  side,  but  for  two  years  waged  vc- 
homont  war  on  the  British.  Bj  a  series  of 
skilful  manneuvres  he  managed  to  draw  their 
force  to  a  distance  from  Madras,  and  then  at 
the  head  of  6,000  horsemen  rude  120  m,  in 
tiiree  days  and  appi^ared  before  the  city.  Tbe 
outlying  country  being  at  his  mercy,  tbe  gov- 
ernment of  the  presidency  was  compelled  to 
come  to  terms,  and  Hyder  agreed  to  a  treaty 
of  wliich  the  principal  ft.'ature  was  that  tbe 
British  should  form  an  alliance  with  him  in 
Ills  defensive  wars.  In  ITTO,  the  Mahrattas 
having  invaded  his  dominions,  he  applied  to 
the  British  for  tlieir  promised  aid,  but  could 
obtain  from  them  nothing  more  than  neutrality. 
By  the  year  1TT8  be  bad  recovered  from  the 
disadvantages  their  defection  had  caused  him. 
Being  once  more  threatened  by  the  samo  war- 
like people,  he  ag»u  invited  British  assistance, 
but  with  a  like  result.  Incensed  by  this  con- 
duct, he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas 
and  tbe  nizam,  and  in  1780  invaded  tbe  Brit- 
ish territory  of  the  Carnatic,  which  he  ravaged 
with  Are  and  sword,  capturing  many  of  the 
strong  places,  but  avoiding  battle  in  tbo  open 
field.  The  desolation  be  brought  on  the  coun- 
try duriuif  tbe  two  years'  war  was  such  that 
the  British  force,  aud  even  tbe  city  of  Madras. 
were  In  danger  from  famine.  This  war  elicited 
a  remarkable  display  of  military  talent  by  the 
British  general  Sir  Eyre  Coote  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  Ilydcr  and  tbe  French  officers,  of 
whom  be  had  many  in  bis  service,  on  the  other. 
The  Mysore  leader  bad  already  rtijectt^  terms 
of  adjustment  offered  by  Lord  Jlacartney,  tbe 
governor  of  Madras,  when  ho  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Tippoo  Saib. 

BYDRl.    See  Hercvles. 

Hl'DKA.  L  An  island  in  the  Orecion  archi- 
pelago, off  the  E.  coast  of  tlie  Morca,  belong- 
ing to  tbo  nomarcby  of  Argolis  and  Corinth; 
greatest  length  S.  E.  to  8.  W.  about  12  m., 
greatest  breadth  3  m. ;  pop.  about  20,1X10.  Its 
eurfnee  is  rocky,  stcrik',  and  monotainons.  The 
Inhabitanls  are  esteemed  the  best  sailors  of 
Greece.  II.  A  town,  capital  ofthe  islnnd.  sjtn- 
ated  on  a  barren  ruj^^ed  height  on  tbo  N.  W. 
shore;  pop.  in  1870.  7,428.  The  streets  are 
■teep  and  uneven,  an<l  tbe  honses  substantially 
built.  The  manufacture.''  are  silk  and  cotton 
Rtuftii,  soap,  and  leather.  Tlie  harbor  is  formed 
by  a  deep  bay,  but  is  neither  sparious  nor  well 
sheltered.  Iluring  the  war  of  the  revolution 
llvdra  was  a  place  of  general  refuge  for  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  Gre.Te. 

HVDKIIAD.  a  town  of  Itritish  India,  in  the 
province  of  Sindt',  filiialed  on  an  (Miiinence 
bt;loni;iog  to  the  Uutgab  bills,  4  m.  E.  of  the 
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I  E.  bank  of  tbe  Indus ;  pop.  about  30,000. 
I  of  it  is  built  on  an  i^and  16  in.  long, 
I  is  formed  by  tbe  Indus  and  an  otfset  < 
stream  called  the  Fulailiee.  It  is  defend 
a  fortress  of  imposing  appearance  bat  nc 
strcD);tb,  and  has  manufactures  of  uiatcl 
swords,  spears,  and  shields,  and  of  omaj 
silks  and  cottons.  Tbe  town  is  connecte 
Kurrachee  on  tbe  Arabian  sea  by  a  r 
120  m,  long.  Ilydrabad  was  formerly  tb 
dence  of  (bechief  amirs  of  Sinde,  wbogoi 
tbe  southern  and  principal  part  of  the 
try.  A  victory  was  gained  over  a  S 
force  near  here  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  Feb.  21 
UIUKUGEi  (Gr.  v6up,  water,  and  ij 
vase),  a  genns  of  shrubby  plants,  to  whi 
name  was  applied  for  no  obviona  reaso 
longing  to  tbe  natural  order  tai^fragoM 
natives  of  Asia  and  of  North  Amwica. 
species  best  known  {H.  Sorttiuia),  tbe 
mon  hydrangea,  was  introduced  into  Ei 
from  China  in  the  year  1790  by  Sir  i 


Bonks.  Oommerson,  wishing  to  hon 
friend  Mme.  Ilortense  Lapeante,  call< 
plant  Laptautia;  but  thinkingth«  comp 
not  sufficiently  pointed,  he  changed  the 
to  Ilortensia,  by  which  it  ■■  still  kno 
France;  when  it  was  found  to  belong 
old  genus  hi/dntngea,  Commenon's  fi 
name  was  retained  for  the  sp«ciM;  it  i 
incorrectly  written  horteimU.  It  ia  a  ai 
dwarf,  vigorous  shrub,  with  opponte,  n 
toothed,  oval  leaves,  and  bears  immense 
lar  clusters  of  sterile  flowcra.  which  sra 
pink,  or  blue,  according  to  the  nutarc 
soil.  Cuttings  of  the  wood  or  of  the  gi 
stems  will  root  without  difficulty.  The  h 
gen  delights  in  an  unlimited  supply  ot 
fading  at  once  on  its  being  witLbeld.  T 
a  variety  with  variegated  foliage,  nearly 
very  white,  which  is  fine  in  the  greenhcKi 
does  not  endure  our  hot  sun.  SpMnme 
mentioned  in  England  (^  SO  (t  drcmnfi 


HTDRAfiTIS 

Etdndiig  on  a  BiDgle  dnnip  more  than 
lesds  or  corTmbs  of  flowers.  In  the 
Sutcs,  even  lo  &r  Dortb  mi  Boston,  It 
TJTe  the  winter  if  dwhtlj  protected  hj 
mt  being  corered.  The  wild  bjdran- 
.  ariwTMMiM,  lioii.)  ■•  a  sbrob  4  to  6 
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;  h*  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  flat 
■re  wbite  or  ^ellowiih,  and  lunallj  all 
bnt  tonijetiine*  witb  a  row  of  sterile 
oand  the  margin ;  the  ipeciea  ranges 
nsajlrania  southward.  The  oak-leaved 
rea  (ff.  qiirrtffolia)  was  first  discovered 
ram  in  Georgia ;  it  wu  carried  to  Eng- 
IWK),  and  is  the  flnest  North  American 
it  ha-H  deeply  lolwd,  oak-like  leaves, 
larpe  corymlm  of  nearly  white  flowers, 
iianse  afterward  toporple.  In  thepar- 
iliv  D'Ttb  in  often  seen  the  snowy-leaved 
ya  (//.  ni>i"i.  Mic.).  a  shrub  from  fi  to 
h.  with  large  leaven  of  a  silvery  whito- 
a^alb.  an<]  flowers  in  terminal  cymes, 
a  fi'K  showT,  white,  nterilo  florets  cn- 
nany  sinnll.  (ireen.  fertile  ones;  it  frrows 
ipper  pjirt  of  Georgia  and  the  Carctli- 
'ithin  a  few  years  fieveral  fine  liydran- 
ve  been  introduced  from  Japan,  some 
h.  tht>nch  they  have  received  specific 
are  varieties  of  II.  ITartentia,  while 
irc  di^'tinct;  preeminent  among  these 
niftihitti  irrainH/ttfra  (nomctiines  called 
C^fiiiin  I.  which  is  one  of  the  finest  bardy 
in  cull  iv  lit  inn ;  it  produces  an  oblong 
often  a  font  lonii:,  of  sterile  flowers, 
ire  at  lirst  white,  then  gradually  turn 
ii]  bv  the  time  frost  comes  they  are 
h  red. 

asm.  Pee  Piccoos. 
ITKiGr.  iVu/),  water),  compounds  con- 
water,  or  its  elements  in  the  proportion 
water.  Thn*  lime  (oxide  of  calcium) 
with  water  furms  a  chemical  corabina- 
h  a  portion  of  this,  and  falls  to  a  whito 


powder,  which  is  a  hydrate  of  lime.  Hydrate 
of  potasaa  is  a  combination  of  potasra  and 
water,  and  is  permanent  even  when  ezpoaed  to 
high  temperatnre.  Common  oil  of  vitriol  la 
alu>  a  cbemical  combination  of  water  and  sni- 
pbnrio  anhydride. 

BYDUCUC  UM,  a  machine  for  raising  water 
by  employing  its  own  momentnm,  acquired  br 
a  fall,  a  portion  of  the  water  only  being  raised. 
The  accompanying  diagram,  flg.  1,  will  lerre 
to  explain  its  action.  An  impulse  pipe,  H, 
leads  from  a  oistem  or  reservoir,  0,  and  ha*  a 
fall  dependijig  on  the  amonnt  of  impalse  re- 
quired, and  corresponding  with  the  otner  part* 
of  the  machine,  and  on  tbe  height  the  water  is 
required  to  be  raised.  The  lower  cud  of  this 
impulse  pipe  turns  up  at  A,  where  there  Is  a 
large  valve,  nsnally  conical  and  opening  down- 
ward. This  valve  is  of  such  a  weight  that  the 
simple  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  oistem  and 

Sipe,  or  the  head,  will  not  raise  it,  a  certain 
egree  of  momentum  being  required  for  that 
purpose.  When  the  valve  is  open  the  water 
rushes  through  it  and  soon  attains  this  required 
momentum,  and  the  valve  rises  and  shuta 
against  its  seat.  Tbe  motion  of  the  water  in 
the  end  at  A  is  arrested,  hot  not  entirely  so  in 
that  portion  of  the  pipe  between  H  and  the- 
cistcm,  for  the  impulse  opens  the  valve  B  and 
forces  water  into  the  bell-shaped  chamber  D, 
and  eventually  into  the  delivery  pipe  E.  When 
the  impulse  of  the  water  flowing  through  the 
valve  B  becomes  less  than  the  pressure  upon 
It,  the  valve  closes  and  prevents  the  water 
which  has  passed  through  from  returning.  The 
time  of  this  flow  is  very  short,  because  the  ar- 
rest of  motion  of  the  water  in  the  end  of  tbe 
impulse  pipe  so  reduces  the  force  eierted 
against  the  impulpe  valve  that  it  falls  after  a 
brief  interval,  when  the  water  again  rushes  out 
and  relieves  tlie  pressure  at  Ii.  But  it  soon 
acquires  sufficient  mouientuin  to  again  raise 
the  impulse  valve,  when  the  shock  is  repeated, 
and  the  acquired  momentum  apiin  expends  it- 
self principally  against  tlio  valve  D,  and  the 


-llydruiUc  CuD- 


water  ascends  into  the  air  chamber  anil  deliv- 
ery )iipc.  The  use  of  the  air  chamber  i»  obvi- 
ously to  pro«lucc  a  constant  pressure  in  the 
pi)>e  E,  as  nearly  as  prnclicahle,  and  to  relieve 
it  from  the  sudden  shock  which  would  other- 
wise be  caused  by  the  shotting  of  ttie  valve  B. 
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The  expenditure  of  force  in  this  machine  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  amount  of  water 
discharged  at  A  into  the  head,  or  heiglit  of 
water  in  the  cistern  above  the  valve  A.  Tlio 
economy  of  force  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
amount  of  water  delivered  by  the  pipe  E  into 
the  height  to  which  it  is  raised.  The  proportion 
in  good  rams  is  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  Tlie 
head  of  water  should  be  from  4  to  6  ft.  for  rais- 
ing water  vertically  30  ft.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proportional 
increase  of  head  to  increase  in  height  of  the 
delivery  pipe,  and  machines  of  different  modes 
of  construction  will  require  variation  in  this 
particular.  The  height  of  head  is,  however, 
practically  restricted  in  consequence  of  the 
wear  an<l  strain  produced  by  the  shock  when 
the  head  is  great.  A  practical  difficulty  in  the 
machine  is  to  preserve  the  necessary  quantity 
of  air  in  the  air  chamber.  This  is  constantly 
boin;?  absorbed  by  the  water,  so  that  in  timu 
its  volume  becomes  too  small  to  yield  sufficient 
elasticity.  The  difficulty  is  obviated  to  a  great 
degree  by  the  application  of  what  is  called  a 
shiftin;;  valve,  opening  inward  at  G.  There  is 
a  moment  of  time  after  the  shutting  of  the  im- 
pulse valve  when  there  is  in  certain  parts  of 
the  machine  a  diminution  of  internal  pressure 
to  a  degree  below  that  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  During  this  ipoment  a  bubble  of 
air  will  enter  at  G  and  ascend  into  the  air 
chamber,  but  it  is  difficult  so  to  regulate  the 
supply  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  air  chamber  and  introduce  a  fresh  supply 
of  air.  In  large  European  machines  there  is 
often  placed  at  B  an  inner  air  chamber  with 
two  valves  at  its  base,  suspended  by  hinges 
and  opening  laterally.  The  impulse  pipe  may 
be  straight,  and  inclined  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
ure, or  have  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  limb ; 
or  it  may  be  curved.  There  are  several  prac- 
tical points  in  regard  to  its  size  and  length 
which  should  be  observed  in  the  erection  of 
the  ram.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  if 
the  impulse  pipe  is  very  wide  and  short,  it  will 
not  maintain  a  sufficient  impulse  to  lift  the 
water  against  great  pressure  in  a  long  delivery 


rio.  2.— Wbltchnrst's  Mochino. 

pipe,  because  of  the  ten<lency  to  a  reactionary 
movement  of  its  contents,  which  is  prevent- 
ed by  tlie  resistance  offered  by  a  longer  and 
smaller  pi|>e.  The  invention  of  the  hydraulic 
ram  is  ascribed  to  the  elder  MontgolJier,  and 
its  improvements  to  his  son.     The  principle, 


however,  was  prevlonsly  employed  by  Jo 
Whitehurst  of  Cheapside  in  a  machine  « 
structed  by  him  in  1772,  an  accoant  of  wh: 
was  published  in  the  *^  Philosophical  Trass 
tions  ^*  in  1775.  Fig.  2  is  a  repreaentatioB 
Whitehurst^s  machine,  and  it  will  be  seen  tl 
the  principal  difference  between  it  and  Mo 
golfier's  ram  is  that  it  has  a  stopcock  in  pit 
of  the  automatic  impnlse  valve.  Leadincf^ 
the  cistern  II  is  a  long  pipe,  A  £,  mnch  Tooj 
in  proportion  than  is  represented  in  the  figi 
which  is  the  impulse  pipe.  Its  contents 
ceive  momentum  from  the  opening  of  the  et 
B,  which  is  several  feet  below  £.  When  « 
ficient  force  has  been  obtained  the  cock  issh 
and  the  column  of  water  in  A  B  is  urged  bj 
momentum  along  the  direct  branch  of  the  p 
G,  through  its  depressed  extremity  D,  into 
bottom  of  the  air  chamber  C.  This  part 
the  pipe  contains  a  valve  opening  toward  i 
air  chamber,  corresponding  to  the  one  in  Mo 
gol tier's  machine.  F  is  the  lower  section 
the  delivery  pipe.  The  principle  of  actioE 
precisely  the  same  in  the  two  machines,  i 
the  explanation  of  the  ram  will  answer 
that  of  Wliitehurst's  machine. 

HYDRAlLieS.    See  liTDBOMEcnAXics. 

HYDROCEPHALUS.    See  Brain,  Dueises 
THE,  vol.  iii.,  p.  197. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID,  or  ChltrvhjMs  Ad 
gaseous  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  cl 
rine  and  one  of  hydrogen  (IICI),  of  combin 
proportion  3()*5,  long  known  in  its  auoe 
solution  by  the  names  of  muriatic  acid,  i 
rine  salt,  and  spirit  of  salt,  in  reference  to 
being  prepared  from  sea  salt  (muna»).  Pri 
Icy  first  obtained  it  as  a  gas  in  1 772,  and  G 
Lussac,  Thdnard,  and  Davy  long  afterw 
showed  that  it  consists  of  equal  volume* 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  occnpies  the  • 
space  as  the  gases  which  produce  it.  Its 
ments  mixed  together  slowly  combine  by 
action  of  the  light,  but  instantly  with  ex 
sion  if  exf>osed  to  the  direct  ravs  of  the  i 
or  if  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through 
mixture,  or  a  lighted  taper  is  brought  in  t 
tact  with  it.  The  gas  is  obtained  by  adi 
concentrated  suli>huric  acid  to  common 
placed  in  a  retort,  and  collecting  over  t 
cury.  The  chlorine  of  the  salt  (chlorid< 
sodium)  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
I)huric  acid,  producing  hydrochloric  acid 
acid  sulphate  of  siKin;  or,  by  svmbols,  > 
+  11,80*  =  IlCl  +  NaIIS04.  The  gas  is 
orless,  but  escaping  in  the  air  it  insta 
unites  with  moisture  present^  and  foni 
white  cloud.  It  has  a  strongly  acid  tasle 
a  punsrent  odor.  Taken  into  tlie  longs  ' 
irrespirable,  but  when  diluted  with  air  is 
so  irritating  as  chlorine.  It  neither  sapr 
combustion  nor  is  itself  inflammable.  \fi 
a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  at  50*  F., ' 
condensed  into  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1 
which  dissolves  bitumen.  The  density  of 
gas  is  12r>9*r>,  air  being  1000.  Its  affiniti 
water  is  such  that  it  can  be  kept  only  in 
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renrj.  If  a  piece  of  ice  be  introduced 
tr  coDtaining  the  gas,  the  ice  is  in- 
liqnetied,  and  the  gas  disappears.    If 

be  opened  nnder  water,  the  water 
tp  as  into  a  ▼acnnm.  Water  at  40"*  F. 
nearly  its  own  weight,  or  aboat  480 
s  balk  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  in- 

in  volome  abont  one  third,  and  ac- 
i  density  of  1*2109;  at  this  strength  it 

nearly  48  per  cent,  of  acid.  The 
solution  is  tUe  form  in  which  the  acid 
lonly  known.  It  is  of  various  degrees 
igth,  the  strongest  readily  obtained 
6  equivalents  of  water  to  1  of  acid, 
^r  cent,  of  real  acid,  and  being  of  spe- 
»vity  1*208.  This  loses  acid  by  evapo- 
xNning,  according  to  Prof.  Graham,  to 
ralents  of  water  to  1  of  acid,  this  con- 
25*52  of  real  acid,  and  being  of  spe- 
ivity  1*1197.  When  reduced  by  dis- 
till it  changes  no  more,  it  contains  16*4 
nts  of  water  and  20  per  cent,  of  real 
1  is  of  specific  gravity  1*0947.  The  fol- 
able  by  Mr.  £.  Davy  gives  its  strength 
ent  densities : 


QMattt7«r 
42-48 

S^rr. 
MO 

QMDtttjror 
add  ftrcmA, 
80-20 

40-40 

liW 

16-18 

S-j-ftJ 

!•<«. 

16-10 

8S*8< 

1-07 

14-14 

84-84 

1-06. 

i-a\ 

li»4 

12-1^ 

9tSi 

8i>-ao 

10-18 

8-08 

W-M 

WtW 

84^4 

W-2i 

1*03 

1-0-2 

l-Ol 

6-OS 

4-04 

«-os 

ozimate  result  is  obtained  by  multiply- 
leoimal  of  the  specific  gravity  by  200. 
ure  concentrated  acid  is  colorless,  and 
rhen  exposed  to  tlie  air.  It  is  conve- 
i*ed  for  most  purposes  diluted  to  aspe- 
rity of  about  ri,  at  which  it  does  not 
riion^h  powerfully  acid,  it  is  not  so 
i  as  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  decomposed 
Anoes  which  yield  oxygen  freely,  as 
iiranese  dioxide,  and  is  thus  made  to 
chlorine  gas,  its  hydrogen  combining 
?  oxygen  of  the  metallic  oxide.  Ni- 
silver,  AgNOt  (old  Ag<),NO»),  detects 
nee  by  the  formation  of  a  white  curdy 
ite  of  chloride  of  silver,  AgC'l,  which 

*  in  ammonia,  but  not  in  nitric  acid. — 
ntsuse<l  for  preparing  hydrm-hloric  acid 
ytm  u  large  or  small  scale  are  common 
diuric  acid,  and  water.  Different  pro- 
are   ado])t4LKl,  the  most  usual  l>eing 

•iirhts  of  concentrated  acid  and  of  salt, 

*  l.nrge  way  6  parts  of  salt  to  5  of  acid, 
,  e«|uivalent  of  each,  to  which  5  parts 

*  are  usually  added.  The  acid  mixed 
out  half  water  is  poured  when  cool 
f  salt  containeil  in  a  large  retort,  and 
ainder  of  the  water  is  placed  in  the 
erring  as  a  comlenser  to  receive  the 
"at  is  applied  to  the  retort,  and  the  acid 
Is  over;  the  water  in  the  condenser 


allows  none  of  it  to  escape,  so  long  as  it  is  kept 
cool  and  is  not  saturated.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion obtained  is  of  specific  gravity  about  1*17, 
and  contains  84  per  cent,  of  dry  acid.  The 
residuum  is  common  sulphate  of  soda  or  Glau- 
ber^s  salt.  The  acid  is  so  cheaply  prepared  in 
large  chemical  works,  that  it  is  seldom  made  in 
the  laboratory.  It  is  an  incidental  product  in 
the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  was 
formerly  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The  com- 
mercial article  is  often  contaminated  with  iron, 
which  gives  it  a  yellow  color,  though  this  is 
sometimes  owin^^  to  or^^c  matter,  as  cork  or 
wood.  Sulphuric  acid  is  almost  always  present 
in  it,  and  somethnes  free  chlorine  and  nitrous 
acid.  Sulphurous  acid,  HsSOs,  has  also  been 
found,  to  the  amount  of  7  to  nearly  11  per 
cent  Sulphuric  acid  is  detected  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  white  jprecipitate  of  sulphate  of  banr- 
ta,  produced  when  cliloride  of  barinm,  BaClt, 
is  added  to  a  diluted  portion  of  acid.  Tracea 
of  sulphurous  acid  are  detected  by  a  mixture 
of  perchloride  of  iron  and  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, Prussian  blue  being  formed  by  the  re- 
ducing action  of  the  acid  on  the  mixture.  Arse- 
nic and  chloride  of  lead,  PbClt,  may  sometimes 
be  detected  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, H,S  (PbCl.  -J.  HS.  =  2HC1  +  Pb8).  The 
common  method  of  purifying  is  to  dilute,  add 
chloride  of  barinm,  and  distil. — Hydrochloric 
acid  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts,  especially 
as  a  solvent  for  mineral  substances.  In  combi- 
nation with  nitric  acid  it  makes  the  aqva  regia. 
used  for  dissolving  gold  and  platinnm.  It  is  used 
to  furnish  chlorine  in  the  preparation  of  bleach- 
ing and  disinfectant  salts,  and  in  the  production 
of  sal  ammoniac ;  and  is  employed  to  extract 
gelatine  from  bones.  When  neutralized  with 
basic  oxides,  it  does  not  combine  as  an  acid 
with  these,  but  gives  its  hydrogen  to  their  oxy- 
gen, and  its  chlorine  unites  with  the  metallic 
base  of  the  oxide. — In  medicine  hydrochloric 
acid  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  largely 
diluted,  to  assist  the  process  of  digestion,  which 
it  does  by  replacing  the  deficient  portion  of  the 
normal  acid  and  of  the  gastric  juice.  When 
administered  with  pepsine  it  forms  a  sort  of  ar- 
tificial gastric  juice.  It  has  also  been  employed 
as  a  tonic  in  various  diseases,  and  as  an  in- 
gredient of  gargles,  when  sufliiciently  diluted. 
The  strong  acid  may  be  used  as  an  cscharotic. 
It  is  much  less  corrosive  than  sulphuric  acid. 
When  poisoning  has  occurred  from  swallowing 
the  strong  acid,  it  should  be  neutralized  by 
magnesia  or  soap,  and  the  case  then  treated  as 
other  kinds  of  corrosive  poisoning  are.  The 
principal  indications  for  the  therapeutic  admin- 
istration of  hydn)chloric  acid  are  to  be  found 
in  calculous  aifections,  in  certain  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia, in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  in 
aphthous  aifections  of  the  mouth  and  stomach. 
It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  10  to  80 
drops  three  or  four  times  a  day,  freely  diluted 
witi)  water.  Its  local  application  in  cases  of  ul- 
cerated, putrid,  and  diphtheritic  sore  throat  has 
often  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 
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HTDROCTAXIC  AHD,  or  Prasdc  Add  (nCN= 
llCy;  chemical  equivalent  27),  was  lirst  ob- 
tained in  its  aqueoua  solution  by  Scheele  in 


adopted  are  not  uniform  in  their  proportiou 
of  anhydrous  acid;  but  their  strength  ought 
not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  of  pure  acid.     Viri- 


178*2,  who  described  it  correctly  as  consisting    ous  methods  are  given  in  the  chemical  books 
of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen ;   but  the    of  ascertaining  this  strength  and  the  degree 


true  nature  of  the  compound  was  determined 
by  Gay-Lussac  30  years  later,  who  first  ob- 
tained the  anhydrous  acid.     This  is  a  colorless, 


of  purity.  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
are  the  most  common  foreign  bodies  present 
The  quantity  of  real  acid  is  usually  determined 


intiammablo  liquid,  possessing  a  strong  odor,  '■  by  the  weight  of  cyanide  of  silver  precipita- 
which  is  recognized  in  peach  blossoms;  but    ted  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver.     By  the  tDiw 


when  exhaled  from  the  pure  acid  it  is  so  pow- 
erful as  to  cause  immediate  headache  and  gid- 


ted  States  formula  100  grains  of  pore  acid 
must  accurately  saturate  12 '7  grains  of  nitrate 


dines-s  involving  the  most  serious  consequcn-  of  silver  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  pro- 
cea  to  life  itself.  The  vapor  is  so  remarkably  duce  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  which, 
volatile,  tliat  a  drop  of  the  acid  congeals  upon  washed  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not  ezc6«d- 
a  piece  of  glass  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  ing  212^,  shall  weigh  10  grains  and  be  wholly 
a  portion  of  tlie  liquid.  It  boils  at  80°,  and  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  If  a  residne  re- 
freezes  at  5^  into  a  tibrons  mass.  At  45^  F.  its  ;  main,  it  is  chloride  of  silver,  indicating  the 
specific  gravity  is  0*7058.  Its  taste  (a  hazard-  i  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  original 
ous  test)  is  acrid  and  bitter  like  that  of  bitter  '  Sulphuric  acid  would  be  indicated  by  a  pre- 
almonds.     Its  acid  properties  are  feeble ;  the    cipitate  formed  on  adding  chloride  of  hanon 


faint  red  tinge  it  imparts  to  litmus  paper  soon 
disappears ;  and  it  fails  to  decompose  salts  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  exists  in  parts  of  many  plants, 
as  the  kernels  of  peaches,  almonds,  plums,  &c., 
and  in  the  leaves  of  the  peach,  laurel,  &c.     It 


to  a  portion  of  the  acid. — Hydrocyanic  acid  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
poisons,  destructive  to  vegetable  as  well  as  ani- 
mal life.  Seeds  immersed  in  it  lose  their  ger 
minating  power,  and  the  stems  of  senntive 


is  also  generated  in  the  processes  contrived  for  plants  lose  their  peculiar  property  by  its  appli 
extracting  it  from  various  vegetable  matters,  j  cation.  Small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gire 
The  chief  source  of  the  acid,  however,  is  the  \  rise  to  a  bitter  taste,  a  tingling  in  the  throat, a 
blood,  hoofs,  horns,  and  tissues  of  animals,  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  and  an  in- 
which  are  made  to  furnish  cyanogen  to  potas-  creased  secretion  of  saliva.  If  the  dose  is  in- 
slum  on  being  ignited  with  carbtmate  of  pot-  creased,  there  are  in  addition  headache,  dixzi- 
ash,  and  the  cyanide  thus  obtained  and  other  i  ness,   confusion,   drowsiness,   and    sometinMt 


cyanides  of  the  same  derivation  are  employed 
to  furnish  the  cyanogen  for  the  acid.  Its  col- 
oration in  Prussian  blue  gave  it  the  name  of 
Trussic  acid.     Many  metho<ls  have  been  de- 


nausea  and  labored  breathing.  After  the  long 
continued  use  of  small  doses  the  ]>ulse  beoonet 
less  fre(iuent.  As  the  dose  is  increased  the 
symptoms  above  mentioned  increase  in  inten- 


vised  for  preparing  the  anhydrous  acid.     The    sity,  especially  the  dyspnoea,  while  the  pnlse  be- 


cyanide  of  mercury  has  been  decomposed  to- 
gether with  hydrochloric  acid,  thus  producing 
chloride  of  mercury  and  hydrocyanic  acid; 


comes  fre^iuent  and  small.  Conscioosncss  may 
be  completely  lost,  the  pupil  dilated,  and  con- 
vulsions occur,  and  yet  recovery  take  place. 


and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  also  diluted  :  Fatal  cases  occur  with  aggravation  of  tbcfe 
sulphuric  acid  have  by  suitable  processes  been  '  symptoms,  except  when  death  take*  place  so 
substituted  for  the  hydrochloric  acid.  But  the  rapidly  that  no  symptoms  are  developed  be- 
a<pioous  solution  or  medicinal  acid  is  common-  yond  sudden  loss  of  consciousnesa,  a  short  pe* 
ly  prepared  direct  by  some  one  of  the  numer-  tuh\  of  labored  breathing,  disappearance  of  the 
ous  processes  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  fol-  pulse,  and  c*>llapse.  When  continuously  uh 
lowing,  adopted  in  the  United  States,  is  rec-  plied  externally,  hydrocyanic  acid  lessens  the 
ornuK-uded  for  its  sim|>licity  and  convenience :  irritability  of  the  sensitive  nerves.  It  is  naed 
Of  cyanide  of  silver  50^  grains  are  dissolved  |  in  medicine  to  diminish  pain  and  irritation;  in 
in  41  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  !  some  affections  of  the  stomach  to  check  von- 
a  Huid  oiuico  of  distilled  water;  the  mixture  iting;  and  in  chest  afiTections  to  allay  cough, 
is  shaken  in  a  well  stopped  phial,  and  the  clear  esj>ecially  of  a  spasmodic  character.  Oil  of 
liqunr,  poured  otl' from  the  insoluble  mattir  bitter  almonds  has  been  used  to  produce  the 
wiiioli  subsides,  is  kept  in  tight  bottles  exclu-  etfect  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  the  araoontof 
<K'il  from  tiie  light.  Single  efpiivalents  of  the  acid  contained  therein  is  so  variable  that  it 
acid  and  cyani<]e  salt  are  employed ;  and  by  is  an  uncertain  preparation.  When  potsoninf 
thi'ir  mutu:il  de(*(»mposition  hydrocyanic  acid  takes  place,  death  often  approaches  so  rapidly 
is  obtained  in  soluti(m,  and  chloride  of  silver  as  to  preclude  the  employment  of  any  efBcUal 
falls  as  a  precipitate.  By  this  method  the  acid  treatment.  But  if  the  heart  is  still  boating, 
may  always  be  prepared  as  wanted  :  a  matter  .  stinmbmts,  especially  ammonia,  shonM  be  Tcrj 
of  no  little  im[)ortance  in  its  medicinal  applica-  '  cautiously  applied.  Cold  atfhsion  may  also  act 
tions,  in  consi<ieration  of  its  liability  to  decom-  as  an  excitant,  and  artificial  respiration  nu^ 
pose  spontaneously,  and  its  ccmsetpient  uncer-  sustain  life  long  enough  for  a  portion  of  tha 
tain  composition  and  strength.  The  aqueous  poison  to  be  eliminated,  and  life  saved.  Tbe 
bolutions  prepared  by  the  different  processes    8uI>cutaneous  iigectionof  atropia  has  abobeca 
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prop'^sed,  but  has  oot  been  proved  to  be  of 
moch  valne  bb  an  antidote.  After  death  and 
before  deconii>ofition  has  taken  place,  the  pres- 
ence of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  rendered  apparent 
in  the  blood  vessels  and  also  in  the  brain  by 
it*  peculiar  odor.  To  obtain  the  acid,  the  con- 
tent:* of  the  stomach  should  be  washed  with 
distilled  wat«r  and  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  dis- 
tilled in  a  water  bath.  The  product  may  then 
be  subjected  to  the  various  tests  ^ven  in  the 
cbemicul  works.  The  therapeutic  value  of 
hrdrucyanic  acid  is  limited  chiefly  to  a  few 
Drn'ous  affections  of  the  stomach,  to  the  vom- 
iting of  pregnancy,  and  to  whooping  cough 
tod  spasmodic  derangements  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  Only  the  dilute  form  is  used  mcdi- 
cinally,  of  which  the  dose  varies  from  two  to 
fire  or  six  drops. 

■YMODTXIMICS.    See  HTDROMBonAnncs. 

■TMOFU'ORIC  Amk    See  Fluoeinb. 

ITMUNSEX  (Gr.  ifditp^  water,  and  yewdeiv,  to 
produoeK  an  elementary  gaseous  body,  named 
from  its  property  of  forming  wat^r  by  com- 
bining with  oxygen.  Its  symbol  is  H ;  chemi- 
cal ei{uivalent  1 ;  weight  compared  with  air 
(H)692»> ;  1(H)  cubic  inches  weigh  under  ordinary 
prewnre  an<l  temperature  2*14  grains,  being  16 
tin^  less  than  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen,  and 
UA  times  less  than  air.  One  litre  of  hydro- 
fcen  fn»  at  0^  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs 
Ofitft^:^)  gramme.  It  was  known  near  the 
riose  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  termed  in- 
flammable air  from  its  burning  with  a  flame ; 
it  was  alfO  called  phlogiston,  from  the  suppo- 
ntioD  of  its  being  the  matter  of  heat.  Its  real 
satare  was  first  described  by  Cavendish  in 
17*)6.  The  gas  is  not  found  uncombined,  but 
i«  readily  obtained  by  decomposing  water,  of 
vbicb  it  constitutes  about  one  nintli  by  weight, 
the  remainder  being  oxygen.  This  process  is 
trfef  te«!  very  much  as  metallic  oxides  are  de- 
r<jmi»0'i<-<l,  »4»me  substance  being  presented  to 
the  r>)riii»ound  which  has  a  strong  aflinity  for 
the  oxy:ren,  and  combining  with  it  liberates 
t'le  }»y«lr«»'jfn  or  other  element.  The  vapor  of 
water  i.a.-!ii.*d  tlirough  an  iron  tube  filled  with 
iMn  f«.h:ivinir!«  and  kept  at  a  red  heat  is  thus 
<jK^»!ii|MhKMl.  the  oxyjren  uniting  with  the  iron, 
tn«i  t!je  liydroffcn  escaping.  The  common 
TDrtlpMl  «if  preparing  the  gas  is  to  place  some 
bits  i»r'  zinc  in  oil  of  \'itriol  or  sulphuric  acid  di- 
hxvd  with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
<  herijif.'tl  action  imme<liately  takes  place,  and 
tlie  zinc  i?*  <li!»snlvtHl  with  eftervescence,  owing 
t-i  tbf  bubble?*  of  hydri>gen  separating  from 
the  liijnid.  The  reaction  is  repre9ente<l  by 
the  formula  Zn  4- lUSO*  =  ZnSO*  +  lU.  With 
la  oan«e  of  zinc  there  may  be  obtained  615 
^iMc  inches  of  hydrogen.  A  common  flask 
tD§wvr*  very  well  tor  the  apparatus,  by  in- 
Mlim:  a  l»ent  tube  through  the  cork  for  the 
«xit  i*f  the  gas,  and  a  straight  tube,  temii- 
Birincr  a^K>ve  in  a  small  funnel,  and  rea<'hing 
bet'iv  tlitr  cork  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
^•k.  at  least  jh>  as  to  be  covered  bv  tlio 
liqui-L     Through  this  tube  the  acid  is  i)oured 
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in  as  required,  the  zinc  and  water  being  first 
introduced.  The  sulphur  and  carbon  which 
are  present  in  almost  all  zinc  appear  in  the  hy- 
drogen as  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid.  They  may  be  separated  by  agi- 
tating the  gas  with  lime  water.  When  pure,  hy- 
drogen has  neither  taste,  smell,  nor  color.  It 
is  destructive  to  animal  life  when  inhaled  for  a 
short  time,  and  extinguishes  a  burning  taper 
plunged  into  it.  Yet  it  is  itself  highly  com- 
bustible, burning  with  a  faint  bluish  yellow 
flame  at  its  contact  with  atmospheric  air  or 
oxygen ;  and  when  mixed  with  proper  propor- 
tions of  ether  and  ignited  by  flame,  an  electric 
spark,  or  a  glass  rod  heated  hardly  to  redness, 
its  combustion  is  instantaneous  and  explosive. 
A  piece  of  spongy  platinum  introduced  into  the 
mixture  also  causes  combustion  to  take  place. 
The  most  violent  efifects  are  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen.  The  only  product  of  the  combustion 
of  hydrogen  is  water.  The  gas  is  made  to  en- 
ter into  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  producing  heat  sufficient  to  cause  its  igni- 
tion, by  directing  a  jet  of  it  upon  a  piece  of 
spongy  platinum,  or  even  upon  a  perfectly  clean 
surface  of  sheet  platinum.  The  metal  becomes 
red  hot,  the  gas  ignites,  and  thus  a  light  may  be 
instantaneously  obtained.  A  little  apparatus 
was  devised  for  this  purpose  by  Prof.  D5be- 
reinor,  which  would  he  an  excellent  means  of 
obtaining  a  flame  in  tlie  absence  of  the  cheap 
matches  in  common  use.  Though  the  flame  of 
hydrogen  is  very  slightly  luminous,  a  bright 
light  is  emitted  from  the  heated  platinum ;  and 
an  apparatus  based  on  this  principle  has  been 
applied  to  purposes  of  illumination  in  the  place 
of  ordinary  gas  lights.  Such  lights  were  at  one 
time  in  practical  use  in  France  and  England. 
Tlie  hydrogen  was  produced  by  the  <lecompo- 
sition  of  water,  effected  by  passing  its  vapor 
over  incandescent  charcoal  contained  in  a  tube ; 
some  carbonic  oxide  and  carburettiHl  hydrogen 
were  generated,  which  burned  with  the  hy- 
drogen, the  jet  of  mixed  gases  being  direct- 
ed against  a  basket  constructed  of  tine  gauze 
of  platinum,  which  became  intensely  hot  and 
highly  luminous.  Hydrogen  produces  intense 
heat  by  its  combustion,  taking  up  more  oxygen 
than  is  required  by  the  same  weight  of  any 
other  combustible.  It  is  this  property  that  has 
led  to  its  application  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe for  melting  the  most  refractory  substances. 
(See  Blowpipe.)  The  levity  of  hydrogen  early 
suggested  its  use  for  filling  balloons.  The  quan- 
tity required  to  fill  one  of  the  capacity  of  2,000 
cubic  feet  would  weigh  only  10'57  Ihs.,  while 
the  same  volume  of  air  would  weigh  ir>:j-2C  lbs., 
giving  an  ascensional  power  of  142'69  lbs.  Illu- 
minating gas  is  heavier,  but  is  commonly  usi'd 
instead  of  hydrogen  only  on  account  of  its 
greater  cheapness.  Hydrogen  is  so  subtle  and 
penetrating  a  gas  that  it  passes  with  facility 
tbrough  paper  and  also  through  gold  and  silver 
leaves.  A  stream  of  the  gas  directed  agiunst 
one  side  of  the  leaf  may  be  ignited  on  the 
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other.  Hydrogren  oombines  with  one  equiva- 
lent of  ox  vfren  to  form  hydrogen  monoxide  or 
water;  with  two  eiiuivalents  to  form  the  di- 
oxide or  oxygenated  water,  a  liquid  discovered 
by  Th6nard  in  1818,  and  now  prepared  by 
chemists  for  medicinal  purposes ;  also  with  one 
equivalent  of  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia ;  and 
with  one  of  chlorine  to  form  hydrocliloric  acid. 
From  his  researches  oi^  the  occlusion  of  hydro- 
gen by  palladium,  Prof.  Graham  was  led  to  in- 
fer the  existence  of  an  alloy  of  palladium  and 
hydrogen  gas  condensed  to  a  solid  form,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  hydrogenium.  As- 
suming that  the  hydrogen  enters  into  the  com- 
bination with  the  density  which  it  would  ex- 
hibit if  solidified  in  the  free  state,  he  calculates, 
from  the  observed  density  of  this  so-called  alloy 
of  palladium  and  hydrogenium,  and  of  similar 
alloys  containing  in  addition  gold,  silver,  or 
nickel,  that  the  density  of  this  hypothetically 
solidified  hydrogen  varies  between  the  limits 
0*711  and  0*7o-t5;  mean,  0'783.  The  presence 
of  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  and 
in  the  planets  has  been  shown  by  spectrum 
analysis.  On  the  sun  four  lines  are  attributed 
to  hydrogen. 

HTDROnGRAPHY  is  the  science  which,  by  rep- 
resentation of  the  figure  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  and  its  tributaries  by  means  of  soundings, 
by  observations  of  tides  and  currents,  and  by 
investigations  of  the  winds  and  their  action 
and  of  the  law  of  storms,  aims  to  diminish  the 
risk  attending  the  navigation  of  dangerous 
waters.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
are  shown  upon  charts,  which  give  the  out- 
lines of  the  coasts  and  harbors,  the  depths  of 
water  in  the  navigable  channels,  the  rocks  and 
shoals  with  the  soundings  upon  them,  and 
various  tidal  and  magnetic  infonnati(m.  In 
the  course  of  the  investigations  specimens  of 
the  bottom  are  also  obtained  by  apparatus  at- 
tached to  the  sounding  lead ;  and  the  temi)era- 
ture  of  the  water  is  frequently  taken  as  an 
additional  guide  to  determine  the  mariner's  po- 
sition. By  sach  sea  charts  as  are  now  pre- 
Eared  and  published  by  the  English  and  French 
ydrographic  offices  and  by  the  coast  survey 
of  the  United  States,  the  risks  attending  nav- 
igation have  been  greatly  diminished.  (See 
Coast  Sirvey.)  Hydrography,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, belongs  to  miKlern  times,  although  various 
rude  attempts  at  liydr<>grai>hic  examinations 
and  the  construction  of  sea  charts  were  made 
in  early  times.  The  inventi<m  of  charts  for 
mariners  is  commonly  ascril>e<l  to  Henry  the 
Navigator  {l:iy4-140u),  although  earlier  ones 
exist.  Of  necessity  such  were  rude  and  im- 
perfect, the  size  and  even  the  true  shape  of 
the  earth  beini;  then  unknown,  the  log  for 
measuring  nautical  miles  not  in  use,  the  only 
instrument  for  determining  latitude  being  the 
sea  astroIal>e,  and  none  existing  for  determin- 
ing tlie  l(mcitu<ie.  Little  was  accomplished 
through  natitm.il  instrumentality  toward  the 
improvement  of  our  knowle<lge  of  the  si-a  and 
its  tributaries  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 


tury ;  what  little  was  known  b^ng  the  reffoH 
of  the  enterprise  of  indindnals,  such  as  Co- 
lumbus, Cabot,  Drake,  and  other  navigaton^ 
The  researches  of  Capt.  James  Cook  of  tU 
English  navy,  which  were  begun  at  Quebeo 
in  1759,  when  he  was  roaster  of  the  frigat« 
Mercury,  and  were  continued  for  about  20 
years,  may  bo  considered  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  hydrography.  (See  Cook, 
James,  and  Des  Babbes.)  The  success  of  tha 
English  captain  excited  the  rivalry  of  tha 
French ;  and  in  1785  La  P^rouae  was  placed 
in  command  of  an  expedition  consisting  of 
two  frigates,  with  a  corps  of  scientists,  and 
sent  to  continue  the  work  which  Cook's  un- 
timely fate  had  left  unfinished.  They  were 
never  heard  from  after  their  depart  are  from 
Botany  bay ;  but  La  Pt*rouso  had  aent  Lome 
from  there  duplicates  of  the  journals  and  cbarti 
of  his  discoveries  up  to  the  date  of  his  arrival 
D^Entrecasteaux^s  unsuccessful*  expedition  in 
search  of  him  in  1791  gave  rise  to  a  text  book 
on  marine  surveying  by  hia  navigating  officer, 
Beantemps-Beaupr4,  published  as  an  appendis 
to  the  narrative  of  D^Entrecaateanx^s  voyage 
(1808).  This,  with  the  exception  of  Alexander 
Dalrymple's  **  Essay  on  the  most  CommodioQi 
Method  of  Marine  Surveying''  (1771),  was  the 
first  treatise  published  in  a  practical  shapes 
About  the  time  of  its  publication  Beantempt- 
Beauprd  took  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  French 
coast,  and  trained  a  corps  of  hydrographen, 
who  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  bodv  of  scientifio 
engineers  to  be  furnished  to  future  expeditions 
for  surveying  and  exploration.  Spain  has  alM 
done  a  great  deal  for  hydrography,  although  in 
a  more  indirect  way.  The  legal  provinoo  for 
the  examination  of  officers  of  the  mercantile 
marine  as  to  their  competency  to  navigate  a 
vessel,  before  promoting  them,  has  given  a 
high  reputation  to  its  merchant  service ;  and 
the  nautical  information  obtained  from  that 
source  has  been  found  exceedingly  valoaUe. 
Her  example  bus  of  late  years  been  followed 
by  almost  every  nation  having  much  commerce. 
But  in  our  own  times,  with  improved  instni- 
ments,  trained  professional  hydrographera,  and 
liberal  appropriations  of  money  and  men,  hy- 
drography has  become  a  recognized  branch  of 
public  works,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  the  complete  seaman.  Re- 
connoissances  of  large  extents  of  coaft  hava 
lieen  made  by  men  trained  to  the  practice  of 
the  science,  with  such  success  as  to  be  scarodf 
capable  of  correction  by  the  results  of  detailed 
surveys.  In  the  latter  the  aid  of  geodesy  (bj 
which  the  positions  of  points  on  shore  an 
accurately  determined)  is  called  in;  and  M 
snch  examination  is  considered  complete  or  %0' 
curate  unless  it  depends  upon  triangnlafkwL 
(See  Coast  Survey,  vol.  Iv.,  p.  757.)  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  the  United  Statca,  and 
other  nations  have  now  their  hydrographk 
offices  as  established  branches  of  government ; 
and  under  the  direction  of  these  departmeoti 
close  and  accurate  surveys  are  made  of  the 
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home  coasts,  and  their  surveying  vessels  tro- 
qornt  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  penetrate 
stri!*  hitherto  almost  unknown,  mapping  the 
limiu  of  harbors,  determining  with  precision 
the  f!eographical  j)oeition  of  headlands  and  en- 
trances, and  of  rocks,  shoals,  and  sands,  many 
«f  tbtrm  hitherto  unknown.      In  this  science 
EiHrland  is  far  in  advance  of  all  other  nations. 
Nut  content  with  a  most  complete  and  admira- 
ble >urvey  of  her  own  coasts,  she  has  extended 
hrr  work  to  all  of  her  possessions  and  to  the 
t"iiiu  of  forei^  nations.    Many  eminent  sur- 
vey on  are  numbered  among  her  naval  officers ; 
bat  it  is  probable  that  few  have  done  so  much 
or  duplayed  so  much  zeal  and  devotion  to  the 
icWnce  as  the  late  Admiral  Beaufort,  so  long 
tt  the  head  of  the  hydrographic  office  of  the 
ftdmiralty.     His  surveys  were  sometimes  ac- 
taalJy  carried  on  at  his  own  expense.    Much 
inifportance  is  attached  to  the  results  expected 
frcm  the  scientific  cruise  of  the  British  ship 
Ihtllenger,  which  at  the  present  time  (1874) 
H  eojaged   in  a  voyage  around  the   world, 
yT**\My  the  most  imjiortant  of  its  kind  ever 
Qiid«rt:iken.     She  carries  a  large. number  of 
DrD  familiar  with  almost  all  tlie  branches  of 
M'^Dce  and  art,  whose  labors,  it  is  hoped,  will 
bv  pruductive  of  much  information  in  natural 
^irDce  and  in  marine  surveying  and  deep-sea 
(Jrcdjring.     Although  surpassed  by  England  in 
tfie  number  and  completeness  of  her  foreign 
•iTxeys  the  hydrographic  work  on  our  own 
f'«.<4ts  ii«  nnequalletl  for  accuracy  and  rapidity 
f'f  execution.     I'nder  the  charge  of  the  coast 
wirvoy  of  tlie  TnitiKl  States  it  hos  progressed 
in  <ompany  with  the  trigonometrical  and  topo- 
cr^phiral  work  of  that  service;  and  it  is  safe 
f..  a'••^.*rt  tliat  the  completed  charts  of  the  coast 
inA  the  variiiUA  Iiarbors  stand  iilone  in  the  an- 
n:ii'»  I't"  survey injr  for  beauty  of  execution,  ac- 
"T.^ry.  and  completeness  of  detail.     A  large 

•  '•rj.?.  of  "^killed  professional  hydrographers  are 
'"■ti*tiintly  omployed  prosecuting  the  surveys 

•  T  thf  nunienms  harbors  on  the  Atlantic,  Pa-  ■ 
'  :ir.  and  gulf  coasts;  and  others  are  engaged 
;n  'lr-jj-«i-a  explorations  along  the  course  of 
•i-  *iTjlt  stream,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
"1  t:ie  I -oasts  of  Calif(»mia  and  Oregon.     These 
•1t-.i--*!i  expe<litions  have  been  especially  use-  , 
:•:".  in  drtfriiiinin^  the  routes  suitable  for  sub-  ! 
m.-ir:nr  rabies,  several  of  which  have  been  laid  ■ 
"^»T  iini.s  previously  sounded  and  sur\'eyed  by 
■•rr.-«rs  l-elon^ing  to  the  coast  survey.     One 
'T  t:.r  fin  wt  MU'cessful  hydrographic  expeditions 
f-'  r:  .-k-rn  times  was  that  undertaken  l)etween 
'*^"I  and  3k*»3  under  the  auspices  of  the  coast  '• 
«;rvr.T  I  if  the   Tnited  States,  by  Lieut,  (now 
Hrii-  Adiiiirul)  Janus  Alden  of  the  navy,  in  the 
•«.•.' -'Her  Ewing  and   steamer  Active.     More 
f:.Mj  l.::<n»  m.  of  the   Pacific  coast  was  ex- 
rl'Prtl.   Irorii  lat.  32'  3o'  to  48°  20'  N..  and 
tiir  :re<*zrai»hical  positions  of  all  the  prominent 
iirtdlanils  an<l  of  the   entrances  to  the  har- 
•-•r*  Were  determined  by  astronomical  observn- 
Ti'-n*  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Uni- 
tr-i   Mates   to   the  strait  of  Fuca;   lines  of 


soundings  were  carried  along  the  coast  through- 
out its  entire  length,  and  hydrographic  recon- 
noissances  made  of  most  of  the  harbors,  with  ac- 
curate views  of  the  different  entrances  and  of 
prominent  points  on  the  coast;  and  subsequent 
careful  detailed  surveys,  based  upon  accurate 
geodetic  determinations,  have  failed  to  change 
the  results  of  this  work  in  any  important  par- 
ticular. The  immediate  result  of  this  recon- 
noissance  was  the  publication  of  a  chart  of  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  use  of  mariners,  and  sub- 
sequently of  a  marine  directory,  which  has 
since  been  elaborated  and  published  as  a 
"•  Coast  Pilot  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States.'' — The  method  of  hydrographic  survey- 
ing, as  now  practised  both  in  this  coimtry  and 
in  Europe,  is  as  follows :  1.  liiconnomanee^  v^ 
for  instance,  the  hydrographic  survey  of  a  har- 
bor on  a  foreign  coast,  or  any  place  where  ac- 
curate geodetic  information  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  hydrographer,  obliged  himself  to  make  all 
the  detenninations  of  points  on  shore  and  the 
outlines  of  the  coast,  ap]>lies  the  principles  of 
geodesy  and  topography,  but  of  course  in  a  com- 
paratively rude  manner.  A  base  line  may  be 
measured,  if  on  land,  in  the  ordinary  way;  but 
if  the  working  ground  is  so  far  from  shore  as  to 
render  points  on  shore  useless  (as  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  surveys  of  shoals  off  a  low  and 
flat  coast),  or  if  the  coast  is  occupied  by  an 
enemy,  a  base  line  is  sometimes  measured  by 
anchoring  a  boat  at  each  end  of  it,  and  noting 
the  interval  between  the  flash  of  a  gun  fired 
from  one  boat  and  the  report  as  heard  at  the 
other.  ^Jut  this  very  rude  method  is  only  ad- 
missible where  no  other  is  possible.  Where 
the  surface  to  be  surveyed  is  small,  good  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  from  a  base  line  mea- 
sured by  a  cord,  the  two  ends  being  marked 
either  by  bniits  or  buoys.  Signals  are  erected 
at  each  end  of  the  Imse  line  an<l  on  ])rominent 
points  along  the  shore,  the  latter  being  deter- 
mined by  horizontal  angles  measured  from  each 
end  of  the  base  line.  Not  only  the  angle  be- 
tween each  end  of  the  base  and  each  signal  is 
measured,  but  the  angles  between  the  ditler- 
ent  signals  themselves;  and  the  triangles  thus 
formed  are  either  computed  by  trigonometry 
or  platted  by  intersections  upon  the  chart. 
The  latitude  and  longitude  of  some  prominent 
points  are  also  determined.  The  outlines  of 
the  coast  or  harbi>r  are  drawn  between  inter- 
mediate i»oints determined  by  horizontal  angKs, 
and  the  <hart  is  then  ready  for  platting  the 
sounding  lines.  Next,  a  tide  gauge  is  erected. 
This  is  generally  a  plain  start',  graduated  to 
half  feet;  and  by  continuous  observations  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  and  of  the  times 
of  high  ami  low  water,  the  hydrographer  ob- 
tains an  approximate  establishment  for  the 
j>ort,  and  also  the  means  of  correcting  his 
soundings  for  the  rise  of  the  ti<le,  which  is 
called  **  reducing  them  to  the  level  of  low 
water.*'  The  shore  line  having  been  nnK'ly 
determined,  and  such  natural  and  artitieial 
features  mapped  as  may  be  ci»nsidered  neces- 
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sarv,  a  boat  is  started  from  any  point  in  the 
harbor  to  ran  the  lines  of  soundinjrs.  The 
boat  is  steered  on  a  certain  course,  and  sound- 
ings arc  taken  at  intervals  as  nearly  regular  as 
possible.  These  soundings,  together  with  the 
time  at  wliich  they  are  taken  and  the  horizon- 
tal angles  for  position,  are  recorded.  The  end 
of  the  lino  is  also  determined  by  angles ;  and 
the  boat  is  then  started  on  a  new  line.  Thus 
the  harbor  or  bay  is  crossed  and  recrossed  by 
lines  of  soundings  intersecting  each  other  in 
numerous  places;  and  these  soundings,  re- 
duced to  low-water  level  and  laid  down  opon 
the  chart,  show  the  depth  at  low  water  not 
only  in  the  channel  but  on  the  various  shoals. 
2.  Deep-Sea  Soundinga.  In  this  kind  of  hydro- 
graphy the  position  of  the  vessel  is  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  careful  and  numerous  ob- 
servations of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  by  dead  reck- 
oning. The  line  used  has  recently  been  success- 
fully replaced  by  a  wire,  and  the  lead  or  shot  at 
the  end  of  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  detached 
on  striking  the  bottom.  An  instrument  calle<l 
an  indicator  is  attached  to  the  sounding  lino, 
which,  by  means  of  revolving  disk?  put  in  mo- 
tion by  a  screw-proi)eller  wheel,  registers  the 
depths  to  wliich  it  descends;  when  rclieve<l 
of  the  weight  of  the  lead,  it  is  thrown  out  of 
gear  and  drawn  up.  The  line  is  drawn  in  by 
a  reel  worked  by  a  smoll  steam  engine ;  and  by 
means  (»f  all  these  appliances  soundings  are 
taken  at  great  depths  with  a  rapidity  and  ac- 
cura<*y  utterly  unknown  until  of  late  years. 
Specimens  of  the  bottom  are  obtained  by  means 
of  specimen  cups  attached  to  the  sounding  line, 
or  by  the  dredge.  The  best  indicators  now  in 
use  are  those  of  Trowbridge  and  Brooke,  the  lat- 
ter gentleman^s  having  given  thus  far  the  best 
results.  8.  Ilydrographie.  Snrreyf.  The  pro- 
cess in  a  detailed  survey  is  similar  to  that  in  a 
reconnoissance.  but  more  elaborate.  The  hy- 
drographer  is  furnished  with  the  positions  of 
numerous  points  on  shore  and  with  a  map 
of  the  shores  of  the  harbor  in  detail,  on  a  senile 
to  suit  his  own  work.  V\HMi  this  map  are 
])latted  the  points  furnished  him  from  the  geo- 
<letio  survey ;  and  uiwn  it  he  also  constructs  his 
lines  of  sounilinirs.  r suallv  two,  and  sometimes 
three  t)fticers  are  employed  in  each  boat  in  run- 
ning tlje  lines,  the  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment being  that  the  two  anirles  necessary  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  l>oat  can  be  taken 
at  the  same  moment  bv  two  observers  without 
stopping  the  boat.  Sometimes,  especially  where 
the  work  lies  at  a  di-^tance  from  the  shore,  two 
observers  are  placed  on  prominent  points  on 
shore,  each  with  a  thei>dolite.  At  state<l  in- 
tervals the  surveying  boat  or  vessel  hoists  a 
ball  or  l^xv^,  when  both  observers  direct  their 
instruments  to  her,  and  up(m  the  instant  of  its 
being  lowered  measure  the  anirle  between  the 
lM»at  and  some  fixed  ]M)int.  The  intersection 
of  their  two  lines  of  sight  when  platted  u|Km 
the  chart  gives  the  jiosition  of  tlie  boat.  The 
lines  of  soundings  are  run  more  closely  than 
in  reconnoissance,  and  as  far  as  possible  are 


made  to  cross  each  other  at  rifrbt  angles.  Tidal 
observations  are  made  to  tenths  of  a  fo«it ;  and 
the  box  gauge,  and  at  certain  central  points 
the  self-registering  gauge,  are  used.  (See 
Coast  SrevEY,  vol.  iv.,  p.  762.)  The  «nr\-ey- 
ing  parties,  from  the  chief  to  the  leadsman, 
are  specially  trained  for  the  work,  and  the  re- 
sulting accuracy  of  such  a  survey  is  corre- 
spondingly great — Physical  hydrography  in  ves- 
tigates  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  shoals,  the 
effect  upon  harbors  and  channels  of  the  tidal 
currents,  of  the  extension  of  whaireSi  and  of 
the  dumping  of  earth  and  ballast ;  and  endea- 
vors to  provide  remedies  for  the  obangea  which 
injure  a  harbor,  and  to  suggest  means  for  im- 
proving the  channels.  Tliis  branch  of  the  sci- 
ence has  of  late  years  attained  to  great  impor- 
tance both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  researches  of  those  who  have  devo- 
ted themselves  to  its  study  have  resulted  in  in- 
calculable benefits  to  commerce.  (See  Coast 
Survey,  vol.  iv.,  p.  701.)  In  regard  to  car- 
rents,  and  other  hydrographio  details,  see  At- 
lantic OcE.vx,  and  Dbedgino  (Dbbp-Sba). 

HYDROIDS,  the  lowest  order  of  acalephs  or 
jelly  fishes,  including,  according  to  Agassiz, 
two  distinct  forms,  one  resembling  polyps,  the 
other  like  the  jelly  fishes,  there  being  erery 
possible  gradation  between  the  two.  It  is  in 
this  order  that  the  phenomena  of  alternate 
generation  have  been  specially  studied  bj  9an 
and  others.  (See  Jelly  Fish.)  There  are  many 
plant-like  forms  which  give  a  mossy  covers 
cring  to  seaweeds  and  stones,  producing  bads, 
developing  in  some  cases  into  free  medas», 
and  in  others  remaining  attached  to  the  parent 
stalk,  both  discharging  ova  which  swim  off  by 
ciliary  processes  to  establish  new  fixed  brdrmil 
conmmnities.  In  the  tubularians  the  bydruid 
is  pedunculated,  and  the  boll-shaped  medasB 
are  either  free  as  in  coryne  or  pernstent  as 
in  tnhuliria.  In  the  sertularians  the  bydroid 
Ih  always  pedunculated  and  attached,  protected 
by  a  homy  sheath,  forming  a  cup  aronnd  the 
head,  with  free  medusie  as  in  eampnnularia^ 
or  free  generative  buds  as  in  sertularia  ;  their 
medusa>  are  fiatter  than  in  tabularians.  The 
siphonophoriw,  like  the  Portngnese  man-of-war, 
are  also  hydroid  communities. — The  common 
green  hydra  of  fresh  water  (hydra  tiridU)  is 
easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye ;  the  body  is  a 
cylindrical  tube,  with  thread  cells,  and  a  green 
coloring  matter  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
chlorophyl  of  plants ;  at  the  base  is  a  disk-like 
sucker  for  its  attachment  to  foreign  bodies; 
it  is  usually  suspended,  head  downwanl.  trom 
some  a(|uatic  plant,  changing  its  position  at 
will.  The  mouth  is  at  the  opposite  end.  sar* 
rounded  by  5  to  15  very  contractile  tentadei^ 
armed  with  lasso  cells,  hollow,  and  commnid- 
cating  with  the  general  and  stomachal  cavitT 
of  the  body  :  by  these  they  obtain  their  food^ 
which  consists  of  minute  aquatic  animaliL 
There  are  no  internal  organs  of  any  kind, 
and  they  are  therefore  very  little  hi|rtier  than 
the  protozoa.    They  resist  withont  dettnio- 
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Hon  A  very  (Treat  dogree  of  mntilation,  each 
iroinneot  ioiu  which  they  ma;  be  divided  be- 
in^  ca)iable,  accordJDR  to  Trembky,  of  bo- 
ciiuitifc  a  complete  indiTidnal.  Keprmluction 
U  eitfaer  noa-iexuKl.  b?  fcemmation  in  snmmer, 
ur  lezuaL  hj  ota  and  spcnn  cells  in  sutaniu ; 


U;dn. 


th<  bodn  develop  a  montli  and  tentacles  at  tlie 
free  enit.  and  are  tioon  detaclied,  eacli  in  its 
turn  producing  limilar  buds ;  botli  ova  and 
*Iivnn  cells  are  p^>dnc<^d  in  tbe  same  individa- 
aL  rirtninff  in  contact  in  the  water;  the  em- 
brro  i*  at  first  ciliated  and  free  Bwimmiiifc, 
sfterward  becoming  fixed,  losing  the  cilia,  and 
deveUipine  a  montli  an<l  tentacles. 

■fMoairUIiHS,  that  branch  of  nntnral 
pbil-MKiphy  which  treats  of  the  mechanics  of 
ii-iaiij«.  (ir  of  their  laws  of  equilibrium  and  of 
m-'tion.  It  inctnilcs  the  con  Hid  oration  of  those 
tLi.l^'uIar  pripertiea  of  liiiuids  which  afl'ect 
thrir  mi-chanlral  apiilication!),  such  as  finidity 
»?d  •iiirlit  ruinprcaiiibiliCr.  The  Bcience  whii'b 
i^  ht-rp  ii-nned  livdromechanlc^  hn-t  been  siime- 
ticw*  trt-Btifl  uniler  the  title  of  hydrodynain- 
ii-*.  tlii*  iieinir  made  to  inirludo  liydro^tatic!! 
*£<1  liTi Irani ic9.  which  is  the  nomenclature 
»J.'t'"«il  by  Sir  I)arid  Brewster;  while  others 
irva:  "f  hydr'idvniimicB  and  hydrostatics  as 
:*b  intli-penilfnt  snbjeets.  hydraulics  l>ein(c 
•Drareii  by  hyd rody mimic « i  kit  the  Uile 
iiT'!n<niiyhnnics  which  was  adopted  in  thclirst 
fi.tiiin  of  this  Cyclopaedia  seems  to  lie  the 
m—t  romprehensivc  ami  exact,  and  will  be  re- 
ttinrd, — Ilyilromechsnics  is  compnratifely  a 
lE^^tm  science,  haTing  received  its  greatest 
^vrlojimont  in  the  16th,  17tli,  and  IStli  cen- 
tnne*.  The  ancient  mathematicians  and  hy- 
iriclic  eneiaeer».  who  ciinstnu'teil  the  ai|nc- 
iJDrtf  /,{  Eieypt  and  Assyria,  must  have  been 
irquinietl  with  many  of  the  more  obvious 
pnnripln  of  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics;  and 
K  tbe  time  of  the  constrnction  of  the  Koninn 
k(iin!nr;s  hydmmeehanie*  may  be  coniiidercd 
H  i'STins  l<«c(Miie  entitk'd  to  be  called  a  sii- 
n<«:  bnt  tbe  more  purely  maihcmatica)  prin- 
r!4t^  ),j  which  its  laws  can  be  well  under- 
«»d  were  nut  diacorered  tilt  ceotaries  alter. 


Some  of  the  general  principles  which  lie  at 
the  fonndation  of  tbe  science,  and  are  suscep- 
tible of  analytical  and  experimental  demonstra- 
tion, were  first  given  by  Archimedes  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fld  century  B.  C. ;  and  it  is 
to  him  that  we  owe  the  demonstration  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  equilibrium  of 
liijuids,  that  each  particle  in  a  liquid  at  rest 
receives  equal  pressure  in  every  direction,  and 
I  also  that  a  solid  immersed  in  a  liquid  luses  an 
amount  of  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  water 
displaced,  from  which  ho  deduced  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies.  We 
also  owe  to  him  the  method  of  raising  water 
by  means  of  the  screw  known  by  his  name- 
Other  wlvanccs  in  the  construction  of  hydrau- 
lic machinery  were  made  about  the  same  time 
in  the  Greek  scliool  at  Alexandria  by  Ctesibius 
and  Hero,  who  invented  the  syphon  and  forc- 
ing pump,  and  also  the  fountain  known  as 
Hero's;  but  their  limitc<l  knowledge  of  pneu- 
matics, and  the  imperfection  in  the  machinerj 
of  those  times,  prevented  them  from  bringing 
tbe  force  pump  to  anylhiug  like  its  present 
degree  of.  efliciency.  The  first  attempt  at  a 
scientific  investigation  of  the  motions  of  liquida 
made  by  the  consul  Frontinus,  who  was 


inspector  of  tbe  public  fountains  at  Rome  u: 
der  the  rcifms  of  Xerva  and  Tr^on 
book  De  Aqvadtictibiit  Crlii  Son 


a  and  Tr^on,  and  whoso 


tiiriut,  describing  the  nine  great  aqueducts  of 
Koine,  to  which  he  aftcrnard  adde<l  five,  con-' 
tains  all  the  knowledge  of  hydromechanics  pos- 
sessed by  the  ancients.  From  the  stateinvnt 
of  riiny  that  water  will  rise  to  a  level  with  its 
source,  and  that  it  should  be  elevated  in  leaden 
pipes,  it  appears  that  this  metal  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Romans  for  Bmall  conduits.  Frontinus 
.  was  the  \a>\  of  the  nneii-nts  who  paid  niiirb  at- 
I  tcntion  to  the  subject,  the  next  inve^^ligator 
,  of  importance  luing  Stevinus,  Imrn  about  1550, 
who  WHS  engineer  of  dikes  fur  the  guvemitient 
;  of  Holland.  He  published  a  work  in  Dutch  in 
I  IflSfi  on  the  '■  rrinciple.*  of  Statics  and  Hydro- 
statics," in  which  lie  ri'stntos  the  ]>rin<'iple  of 
;  Archiii)e<los,  and  deduces  from  it  the  "  hydro- 
static paradox,"  that  the  pressure  of  a  lii|uid 
on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  miiy  be  much  |:reat- 
er  than  its  weight.  By  a  method  aiiproeching 
the  infinitesimal  calculus,  he  found  the  jircs- 
suro  on  the  obliiiue  bottom  of  a  vessel ;  and 
Wliowell  remarks  that  his  trvatmcnt  of  the 
Bulijcct  embraces  most  of  the  elementary  sci- 


u  present  day.     tJa- 
D  Filiating  Bodies" 


lilon,  in  bis  "Discourse  on  Floating  I 
(1(112),  shows  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  science;  but  it  is  to  his 
discovery  of  the  uniform  acceleration  in  full- 
ing bodies  that  wc  owe  one  of  the  chief  finm- 
dationa  of  hvdromechanics.  This  l.iw  was 
afterward  more  fully  applied  by  Torricelli  in 
his  celebrated  theorem  that  the  relocilies  of 
liquid  jets  are  proportional  to  the  sipiare  nxiEs 
of  tbe  depths  at  whi.h  they  issue  bdow  the 
surface,  which  he  ]iubli>hed  at  the  end  of  his 
treatise  Z/s  J/Wu   Grutviiii  n.ihiraliUr  arctl- 
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rate  (1643).  Pascal's  work,  written  ten  jeara 
later  and  pnblislied  after  his  deaCb,  Sur  Vequi- 
librt  det  liqueurt,  in  which  he  treats  the  sub- 
ject in  a  moro  afBtamatic  manner  than  any 
Srevions  writer,  contains  complete  and  elef^ant 
eraonstrations  of  moat  of  the  principles  of  hr- 
drostatira,  bat  does  not  treat  of  tbe  motions 
of  liqnids.  The  neit  great  atndent  of  hydro- 
mechanics WHS  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  investi- 
Itated  tlie  snbjcct  uf  friction  and  viscosity  in 
diminishing  tlie  relo«iCy  of  flowing  water,  and 
also  of  the  velocity  of  jets ;  but  upon  tlie  latter 
point  he  fell  into  an  error  by  supiiosing  that 
tha  velocity  with  which  water  issues  from  an 
orifice  is  equal  to  tiiat  which  a  body  would  at- 
tain hj  falllDg  throngh  half  the  vertical  dis- 
tance between  tbe  surface  of  the  liquid  and 
tbo  orifice.  His  subsequent  discovery  of  the 
vtna  eontracta  modified  his  conclusions,  but 
Ids  theor7  of  efllni  is  open  to  objections.  He, 
however,  inreatiffated  tbe  subject  of  waves, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  science  of  hy- 
drodynamics, in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  ne- 
nius.  In  1789  Daniel  Beruoulli  published  Hy- 
drodynamiea,  *eu  dt  Virihut  et  Motibia  Fin- 
idorvm  Cammentaria,  in  which  he  founds  his 
theory  of  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  fluids 
through  orifices  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
snrface  of  a  fluid  which  ia  diechai^ng  itself  by 
an  orifice  preserves  a  level,  and  that  if  the 
liquid  is  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of 
horizontal  strata,  all  the  points  in  these  strata 
will  descend  with  velocities  inversely  propor- 
tioned to  their  breadth,  or  to  tlie  horisontal 
section  of  the  reservoir.  To  determine  the 
motion  of  each  stratum,  he  employed  the  prin- 
ciple of  "conservation  of  living  forces;"  and 
from  the  elegance  of  his  solutions  his  work  is 
pronounced  by  tbe  abbS  Bossnt  one  of  tbe 
finest  productions  of  mathematical  fcenius.  But 
the  uncertainly  of  the  principle  which  ho  em- 
ployed rendered  the  results  of  his  work  of  less 
value  than  their  mathematical  excellence.  The 
science  afterward  received  the  attention  of 
D'Alembert  and  of  Euler,  who  enriched  it  by 
the  application  of  special  mathematical  meth- 
ods of  great  acutoness  and  originality.  The 
abbi  Uossut  also  experimentally  investigated 
the  discharge  of  liquids  by  orifices,  and  added 
mnch  to  tho  stock  of  knon'ledfre  on  the  sub- 
ject. To  tho  experiments  of  Venturi,  Ettel- 
wein,  and  others,  the  science  is  indebted  for 
many  facts  in  regard  to  the  flow  of  water 
from  conically  diverging  tul>es.  The  flow  of 
Water  over  barrages  has  been  from  time  to 
time  Investigated  experimentally  by  tho  che- 
Talier  Dubuat,  D'Aubuisson,  Castcl,  and  M. 
Prony,  and  also  by  Smeaton,  Brindley,  Robin- 
BOn,  Evans,  Blackwell,  and  others.— Before 
considering  the  separate  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  will  notice  two  important  physical 
properties  of  liquids,  as  upon  them  tbe  action 
of  hydrostatic  and  hydraulic  forces  depends. 
Tbe  first  important  property  of  a  liquid  is  the 
perfect  mobility  of  its  particles  over  each  other, 
and  one  which  results  f>om  their  slight  cohe- 


sion. That  there  is  a  cetWo  deftrM  of 
sion  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  liqnids  wil 
drops.  There  is  no  active  repnlnon  be 
the  particles  until  they  have  been  heate 
certain  degree;  or  tbe  repolrion,  if  tt 
any,  on  the  hypothesis  that  both  fore 
always  in  action,  is  less  than  the  col 
A  certain  degree  of  cold,  varying  wi 
liquid,  will  cause  an  increase  of  the  cc 
force,  BO  that  the  liquid  will  become  i 
nnd  then  solid;  and  it  is  fonnd  that  ti 
idity  of  a  liquid  is  promoted  by  hea 
that  water  when  cold  will  not  flow  tl 
pilies  as  rapidly  as  when  warm.  The  i 
important  physical  property  of  liquids  1 
great  resistance  to  compression,  so  thai 
long  time  it  was  doubted  whether  watt 
oompreasible.  The  experiment  of  Baeoi 
hammered  a  leaden  vessel  filled  with 
till  it  was  forced  through  tho  pore*  < 
metal,  was  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  incom] 
bility  of  water;  hut  a  remark  of  Baec 
the  effect  that  he  estimated  the  dimii 
space  into  which  the  water  was  driven 
catcs  that  he  drewadifferent  oonclnaioiL 
eiperiment  of  the  Florentine  academiei 
forcing  water  in  a  similar  manner  throui 
pores  of  a  silver  vessel  was  for  some  til 
garded  as  indisputably  establishing  the  i 
pressibiiity  of  water;  but  the  appar>ti 
vised  by  Oersted  proves  in  a  ooncluuve 
ner  that  water  ai 
other  liquids  are  i 
lycomprewible.  C 
had  previooaly  t 
that  UqnidB  were 
preasihle,  bnt  the  i 
could  not  be  ascer 
with  my  acrara 
consequence  of  Ih 
ficulty  of  detem 
the  amount  of  exp 
which  had  beea 
dnced  in  the  cont 
vessel.  This  waa 
ated  by  Oent«d  ii 
cing  it  within  an 
■0  that  it  wool 
ceive  equal  pre  asm 
on  eqnal  sarfaoes 
ont  and  within,  aiw 
preserve  a  miifon 
pacity.  His  a|^ 
M  shown  in  Sg.  1. 
liquid  to  be  nit 
to  preasnre  ia  plai 
the  inner  glaaa  vei 
*W*  trom  the  top  of 
a  oairillary  tnba 
downward,  its  open  extremity  dippiii([  be 
tbe  surface  of  a  layer  of  nMrenrj  eoatati 
the  bottom  of  the  outer  veaaeL  Anotbei 
b.  graduated  and  used  aa  a  manofactei 
open  at  the  lower  end  and  dippiag  In  Uh 
cnry,  ia  placed  along  witb  the  re«Ml  < 
strong  glass  oylinder,  which  b  proridvd  . 
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top  with  a  smaller  metallic  cylinder  which  ad- 
mita  the  compressing  screw  e,  and  also  a  funnel, 
d,  fur  introducing  the  liqoid.    The  vessel  a  with 
iu  capillary  stem,  having  been  tilled  with  the 
liquid,  is  placed  in  position,  together  with  the 
miBometer;  the  outer  cylinder  is  filled  with 
wat«r,  tlie  stopcock  of  the  funnel  closed,  and 
(>ressare  produced  by  turning  the  screw  with 
t  lever.    Mercury  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  the 
capillary  tube  connected  with  the  vessel  a, 
ibowing  that  its  contents  are  diminished  in 
Tolome.     The  air  contained  within  the  ma- 
DODMrter,  being  reduced  in  bulk  in  proportion  to 
the  force  exerted,  according  to  the  law  of  Boyle 
aod  Mariotte,  will  therefore  be  a  measure  of 
that  force.    Oersted  at  first  assumed  that  the 
external  and  internal  pressure  on  the  vessel 
vas  precisely  tlie  same ;  but  the  external  pres- 
Mre  is  slightly  the  greater,  because  the  exter- 
nal larface  is  greater  than  the  internal,  so  that 
the  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  diminished,  instead 
of  being  increased  as  in  all  preceding  experi- 
ments.   Colladon  and  Stnrm  with  the  use  of 
thi«  apparatus  made  very  exact  experiments, 
in  which  they  calculated  the  change  of  capa- 
city of  the  vessel  a,  and  estimated  that  an 
additioual  atmospheric  pressure  would  reduce 
tlie  volume  of  waU»r  -00005,  mercury  -000005, 
and  sulphuric  ether  -000133.    For  water  and 
mercory  it  was  found  that  within  certain  limits 
the  deereai»o  in  volume  is  proportional  to  tlie 
preteore.     I.  IItdkostatics.    In  consequence 
of  the  mobility  of  the  particles  of  a  liquid  over 
each  other,  they  yield  to  the  force  of  gravity, 
and  con!»e<)nentIy  when  at  rest  present  a  level 
•nrfiuv ;  and  for  the  same  reason  each  particle, 
and  therefore  each  portion  of  the  liquid,  must 
exert  und  receive  equal  pressures  in  all  direc- 
ti'D'*.    If  tills  were  not  true,  the  particles  of  a 
ii'juid  c*m\*\  n«.>t  come  to  a  state  of  rest.     From 
this  principle   it  follows  that   e(inal  surfaces 
i«f  the  ^ides  vf  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid  re- 
ceivv  equal  pres^sures  at  equal  depths  below  the 
rarfacc;  and  oIm*  that  if  a  close  vessel  is  filled 
with  a  liquid  which  we  will  suppose  to  have 
DO  wticht,  an<l  if  an  aperture  of  the  size  of 
<fQe  iM|uare  inch  be  made  in  one  side  of  it  and 
fitttd  with  a  piston  ui>on  which  there  is  exert- 
td  a  prvs«»ure  of  10  lb»».,  there  will  also  be  ex- 
*nv\  the  same  pressure  of  10  lbs.  upim  every 
••}nar^  incli  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  ves- 
*tl.    C<in!*equently,  if  another  aperture  of  100 
»SQaro  in«'hes  area  is  made  in  the  side  of  tlic 
Te«iH-I,  and  a  cvjimler  of  the  same  size  is  fitted 
tt»il,  A  pi<ti»n  fitted  to  this  will  receive  a  pres- 
Mrv  of  IjHKi  lbs.     Upon  this  principle  (which 
ht*  Wvu  asi-rilKHl  to  Pascal,  but  which,  as  wo 
have  *t*tn,  was  before  his  time  explained  by 
Mr>inii«>  the  hydraulic  press  is  constnicted, 
a«  rt-preMrnted  in  fig.  2.     A  suction  and  force 
pomp.  *K  .supplied  from  the  cistern  B,  forces 
»at«rr  thn»UL'h  the  tulie  C  into  the  strong  cylin- 
^T  V.  which  communicates  pressure  to  the 
pirton  A.     The  power  gained  is  the  proportion 
will-  h  tlie  cross  section  of  the  larirc  piston  or 
I'luD;>  r  U-ars  to  the  small  one.    It  will  be  ob- 


served that  the  pistons  do  not  fit  the  cylinders 
in  the  usual  manner,  but  only  fit  tightly  at  the 
collar.  This  mode  of  construction  greatlv  in- 
creases the  etficienoy  of  the  machine,  which, 
though  described  by  Stevinus  and  by  Pascal, 
remained  practically  useless  in  consequence  of 


Fio.  2.— njdranlic  Pross. 

the  escape  of  water  between  the  cylinder  and 
the  piston,  until  Bramah  invented  the  cupped 
leather  collar,  which  makes  the  apparatus 
equally  water-tight  under  all  pressures.  This 
engine  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  law  in 
mechanics  that  **what  is  lost  in  velocity  is 
gained  in  power.'*  If  the  cross  section  of 
the  large  piston  is  equal  to  100  square  inches, 
and  that  of  the  small  piston  to  1  square  inch, 
the  latter  must  be  moved  through  a  space  of 
100  inches  to  cause  the  large  piston  to  move 
through  one  inch,  but  it  will  move  with  100 
times  as  much  power  as  the  small  one.  The 
hydrostatic  bellows,  shown  in  fip.  3,  acts  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  hydrostatic  presa^ 
the  cover  of  the  bellows,  upon  which  the 
weight  is  placed,  perfomiinjr  the  oftice  of  the 
large  piston,  while  the  column 
of  water  in  the  tall  vertical  pipe 
acts  the  part  of  the  small  pis- 
ton of  the  press.  The  hyclro- 
static  bellows  also  illustrates  the 
princii)le  of  the  hydrostatic  par- 
adox, for  the  vertical  pine  and 
the  bellows  are  virtually  one 
vessel,  whose  base  is  the  bottom 
of  the  bellows.  Now  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  li(|uid  in  the 
pij)e  upon  the  upper  plate  of 
the  bellows  is  received  by  the 
lower  plate,  which  also  has  an 
additional  pressure  ecjual  to  its 
distance  below  the  upper  plate; 
and  if  the  water  in  the  pipe  is 
ten  times  as  high  as  that  in  the  bellows,  it 
fi)llows  that  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  plate 
will  be  ten  times  as  great  as  that  which  would 
be  j)r(Kluced  by  the  li(juid  contained  within 
the  bellows  itself,  for  that  only  is  e«iual  to 
its  own  weight.  If  a  barrel  of  water  there- 
fore have  a  tall  tube  insiTted  in  one  head 
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and  itfinding  verticell*,  a  preMnre  may  be  I 
prodoced  on  ita  bottom  Mvcrat  thouutnd  times 
that  duo  to  the  weigbt  of  the  water  alone.  I 
In  nocordance  with  this  law  of  hjdroatatio 
preHure,  a  liquid  will  rise  to  the  sBiue  height 
in  different  brauuheaof  tlie  aame  resael,  wheth- 
er these  branches 
be  great  or  Hmoll. 
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■     heigh 
brauches, 

I) .  an  illustration  of  the 

\r  ■-  principle    that    the 

^^--  ---  preaauroof  a  oolamn 

Pjjj  ^  of  liquid  is  in   pro- 

portion to  its  height 
and  not  to  ita  quantitf.  This  priDciplo,  liow- 
ever,  if  it  ia  entitled  to  such  a  name,  proceeds 
direct);  from  the  principle  of  Archimedes  that 
each  particle  in  a  liquid  at  the  same  depth 
receivcB  on  eqoal  pruaaure  in  all  directions. 
If  however  one  leg  of 
a  U-abapod  tube  con- 
tain mercurj  and  tho 
otber  water,  the  col- 
nmn  of  water  will 
stand  131  times  as 
high  as  that  of  mer- 
cury. It  follows  from 
the  fact  that  a  liquid 
presses  equallj  opon 
equal  areas  of  a  con-  Fn.  3. 

tainin);  veasel  at  Che 

same  depth,  that  if  &  hole  is  made  in  one  side 
of  a  Teasel,  lesa  presaure  nill  bo  exerted  in 
tb«  direction  of  that  aide ;  and  therefore  if  the 
vessel  ia  floated  on  water,  as  in  fig,  Q,  it  will 
ba  propelled  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 
Barker's  centrifugal 
mill,  a  small  model  of 
which  ia  shown  in  Sg. 
0,  acts  upon  the  same 
pnuciple  of  inequality 
of  pressure  on  op[>oiuto 
sides.  The  propelheg 
force  haa  l>ecD  ascribed 
to  tho  action  of  the 
escaping  liquid  press- 
ing against  the  atmos- 
phere, liy  which  a  cor- 
responding reaction  is 
obtained  j  but  if  the 
machine  is  placed  in 
f.,^  ^  a  vBcuuni,  it  will  ro- 

ButiTi  UUL  tate  with  greater  ve- 

locity than  in  tho  open 
nir,  which  proves  that  tho  propelling  force  is 
tlie  preponderance  of  pressure  in  one  direction. 
The  two  foUowtng  are  important  laws  of  hy- 
drostatics :  1.  Tho  hydrostatic  pressure  against 
equal  areas  of  tho  hiteral  sarfaceit  of  r.vlindri- 
cal  or  prismoid  vewels,  commencing  frum  Che 
surface  of  tho  liquid,  varies  as  the  odd  num- 


bers 1,  8,  G,  7,  &c.  S.  The  hydroatatic 
sure  against  tlie  entire  lateral  snr&c«a  of  c 
drical  or  prismoidal  veasels  is  proportion 
the  square  of  tho  depth.  Tbe  first  law  i 
moDstrated  as  follows :  Hydrostatic  pre 
in  any  direction  at  any  point  in  a  liquid 
proportion  to  tbe  depth,  a  result  due  t( 
action  of  gravity  ;  therefore  tbe  mean  pr« 
against  any  rectangular  lateral  area  wL 
on  a  horizontal  lino  nddway  between  tbi 
per  aud  lower  aides  of  such  area.  The  i 
of  this  line,  proceeding  from  tbe  surface  o 
liquid  downward,  varies  as  the  odd  nun 
1,  3,  6,  7,  >to.,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  inspe 
of  Clio  adjoining  diagram,  flg.  7.  The  fij 
placed  upon  tho  doited  lines  in  tbe  cent 
the  areas  indicate  the  preaaurea  upon  1 
lines,  and  also  the  propor- 
tional pressures  against  those 
areaa.  The  figures  on  tlie 
right  side  of  the  diagram  in- 
dicate Che  pressures  at  poinCs 
of  equal  vertical  distances, 
while  those  njion  the  left  in- 
dicate the  totjj  lateral  pres- 
sures, which  it  will  be  ob- 
served are  the  squares  of  tlie 
number  of  areas  included ; 
by  which  is  demonstrated 
the  second  law,  that  tho 
total  lateral  pressure  against 
rectangular  areas  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  square  of  the 
depth.  The  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  is  G2-5 
lhs.>;    therefore  the   lateral  iia.  z. 

pressure  against  a  surface 
of  a  square  foot,  whose  upper  side  is  ii 
surface  of  tho  liquid,  is  31-25  lbs.  Frai 
it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  presaure  agaii 
sqaare  foot,  or  any  area,  at  any  depth  li 
the  surface.  Simply  multiplying  the  na 
of  feet  below  the  surface  by  S  and  sabtra 
I,  multiplying  the  remainder  by81-SG  ant 
product  by  the  number  of  boriioDtal  feet 
give  the  presaure  of  a  atratum  of  water  i 
deep,  at  any  depth  below  the  aurface  an 
any  length.  To  ascertain  the  entire  pre 
against  the  Mdes  of  a  vertical  cylindric 
prismoidal  vessel,  sqaare  tbe  depth  of  tbe  I 
in  feet  or  inches,  and  multiply  this  by  th' 
eral  pressure  against  an  apper  vertical  w 
foot  or  inch,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  rememb 
that  the  weight  of  a  cubic  Inch  (tf  wai 
-6T03  of  an  ounce,  and  therefore  that  tb« 
sure  against  an  upper  later*]  aide  ia  -28V6 
.ounce.  TIte  total  pressure  exerted  aitalni 
sides  of  a  cylindrical  pipe  SO  ft.  high  and 
in  diameter  is  found  aa  followa ;  M*  x  SI 
112,G(K>.  Tbe  diameter  of  tbe  frfpe  be 
in.,  the  circurafcrenoe  of  tbe  inner  aaifw 
X  S'U1502  (the  constant  ratio)  =  e-SS3I8 
or  ^I'lV'.i  of  a  foot.  ThereTof*,  118.1 
i*W"  =  68,004-92  Iba.  or  SS-H  towL 
lateral  pressure  on  the  lower  foot  woo! 
(60x2)-l  =  n9xSl-26xl»^^**=l,» 
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ltii„  or  ■  little  lew  than  ooe  ton.  In  the  con- 
RnKtbn  uf  waits  for  resisting  onl;  tho  hjilro- 
MUK  preMore  of  water,  aa  tliat  preianre  ii  in 
[mipurtian  to  the  depth,  the  atrt-ngth  of  tlie 
■til  iliould  be  in  the  aame  proj>ortion.  If 
«reofth  were  not  ^veu  to  tho  loner  layers  hy 
M)wriocniiibeDt  premure,  tho  iac'liiiatiun  of  tlie 
>l<>|ie  iihoutd  be  ia' ;  but  in  consequonce  of  tills 
pmsore  it  uiay  be  k'S4,  varying  with  the  mate- 
riili  ukI  tht:ir  manner  of  being  put  together. 
Ii  tb«  eoDsiruction  of  dams  or  barragcit  the 
TUTLD)!  circonistanceB  of  eaai-e  allow  of  tlio  dis- 
iilti  of  a  good  deal  of  engineering  skill,  A 
hritft  unitalile  for  restraining  a  body  of  watt-r 
vbirb  is  never  strongly  moved  in  a  lateral  di- 
ittiiua  against  it,  as  at  the  outlet  uf  a  canal 
I*  a  reierroir  fed  by  an  Insignificant  Htream, 
■Mild  not  be  adapted  to  a  moantain  torrent, 
vLtre  the  surface  of  the  reservoir  can  ftcarci-ly 
ttirU;  large  enough  to  prevent,  by  the  inertia 
'Htnd  by  a  large  mass  of  water,  the  wallg  from 
Mag  Hii'jected  to  a  strong  lateral  force  from 
lilt  ictiun  i<f  tho  current.  Under  such  circuin- 
KiDce^  it  ia  Dsunl  to  give  a  curved  sarface 
lo  ib«  facings,  in  a  vertical  aa  well  as  in  a  hori- 
ivOlal  direction ;  the  curves  in  both  directiona 
IcIdk  calculated  from  the  following  eleneDts: 
1.  ibe  ascertained  hydrostatic  pressnre;  2,  the 
utnre  of  the  materials,  sueh  as  the  weight 
•^tsiioi  and  tenacity  of  the  hydrniilic  cement 
■•rd:  and  3,  an  estimate  of  the  maximnm 
Inn  (if  tli>wing  water  which  may  at  any  time 
I*  lironglit  againHt  the  stmcture  during  a 
frttbcL  This  force,  it  will  readily  be  seen, 
■ill  have  a  different  direction  and  a  diffur- 
rat  p>HOt  of  application  in  ditferent  cosen, 
d«p*Bding  npon  the  depth  and  eitt'ot  uf  tho 
Mrrruir.  The  top  of  tho  dnm  is  IhcrcfurL' 
Bith  a  greater  liuriiuntnl  section  than  would 
be  fiUnl  for  it'  )iy<lrostotic  pressure  alone  had 
t<>  be  oppoeeil.  The  hydrostatic  pressure  at 
tsy  jioint  against  the  surfaco  of  a  contain- 
ipf  »hh:1  is  the  resultant  uf  all  tho  forces 
ndkrlwl  at  that  |>oint,  and  is  therefore  at 
richi  aneivs  to  that  surface.  In  a  cylindrical 
or  spherical  vessel  these  resultants  aro  in  tho 
direction  of  the  radii, 
and  in  the  sphere  vary 
in  direction  at  every 
point,—  Centre  o/I'm- 
mre.  The  centre  uf 
pressure  is  that  jKiint  in 
a  rurfaee  about  which 
all  the  resultant  pre-«- 
s  II  res     aro    balanced. 

Tliecases  areinnumer- 

P-^~^     alile,  and  often  reijiiire 
"^  elrtlxirate    niatheinii  ti- 

ls '~iviitiT  of  r»»Mt»  ''"'  investigation.  The 
siniiileft  caau  and  its 
M^nl  application  only  will  lie  cunsidcred 
^"r.  vit,  that  of  the  centre  ot  pressure 
•CUM  a  sid*  of  a  rectangnlar  vessel,  IM 
"r  bfiM  in  the  truiniHo  A  B  C,  lig.  8,  rep- 
f-*n  the  prewinre  at  It ;  then  will  D  K  rep- 
'■^bt  ilie  pressure  at  E,  and  all  lines  paral- 


lel to  it  win  represent  the  pressorea  at  corre- 
sponding heights.  The  finding  of  the  centre  of 
prewnro  now  consists  in  linding  tlie  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  triai^le  A  H  C,  which  will  be 
at  II,  tlie  intersection  of  the  bisecting  lines 
£  C  and  D  B,  and  at  one  third  the  height  of 
the  side  A  B ;  consequently  the  centre  of  hy*' 
drostatic  pressure  against  the  rectangular  side 
A  B  is  at  G,  one  third 


...,  distance  from  tho  ^^^—  ■^;-  -  _i 
bottom  to  the  surface     I  -  """    J  __ :  -  "'  —r. 

of theliijuid.  Theave-        --' ,  ''   -^^^^= 

rage  intennity  of  pres-  L"  iWEs 

sure  against  A  B  being  _'^A-.^  ^  .1^^ 
atE,onehalfthedepth    ll     "   _      ~'"  "^^^^ 

of  A  B,  therefore  tiio    = ' 

total  pressure  on  tho  ^°'\,t^^^  "^ 

rectangular  side  A  B 

will  bo  the  same  as  if  it  formed  the  bottom  of 
tho  vessel  and  was  pressed  upon  by  a  column  of 
water  of  half  the  depth  uf  A  B.  In  general, 
tho  total  pruBsure  on  any  surface,  plain  or 
curved,  is  equal  to  the  weight  uf  a  liquid  col- 
umn whose  base  is  e<iual  to  tlint  surface,  and 
whose  height  is  the  distance  uf  the  centre  uf 
gravity  of  the  sarface  from  the  surface  of  the 
liquid. — Prineiph  of  Arehimeda.  A  solid  im- 
mersed in  liquid  loses  an  amount  of  weight 
equal  to  that  of  the  liqnid  it  di?<p1aces.  This 
is  culled  the  principle  of  Arcbiniedes,  and  is 
demonstrated  as  follows:  Let  a  b.  fig,  6,  be  a 
solid  immersed  in  a  liquid.  The  vcrticaJ  sec- 
tion c  d  will  be  [ircssed  downward  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water 
e  c,  and  it  will  be  pressed  upward  by  a  force 
equal  to  that  exerted  by  a  column  of  water 
equal  to  e  d  ;  therefore  the  upward  or  buoyant 
prcBBure  exceeds  the  downward  pressure  by 
the  weight  uf  a  column  of  water  equal  to  tho 
section  f  d.  Now,  tWi*  section  al-<>  exerts  a 
downward  pressure ;  and  if  the  body  is  denser 
than  the  li<|nid,  the  downward  |>ressnre  will 
lie  greater  than  the  excew  of  the  upward  pres- 
sure uf  the  liquid,  and  the  hoily  will  ^ink  if  not 
sujiporlcd ;  lint  if  the  budy  is  lei's  dense  than 


c  d  will  be  Ic! 


exerted    against 
and    the   ImhIv   win 
liuat.    This  principle 


Fin.  I".— KipwHnM-iiWI  VfrlB-    iielided  a 
™™  of  lh>.  lM«i„l.  or    Iw.,,  which  is 

bulk  and  dinivUMoris 
ns  iiist  to  fill  the  ves.cel  ii  when  intrudnceil. 
The  whole  systt-m  i-i  first  balanced  hy  weights 
at  the  other  end  of  the  K-iim,  iind  linn  e  is 
immersed  in  water.  The  fi|uilibrium  will  bo 
destroyed,  and  that  the  boily  e  lo-c,  a  portion 
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of  its  weight  equal  to  that  of  so  eqna)  bulk 
of  water  h  prov(;d  by  filling  tbo  Teasel  a  with 
water,  when  tlie  oquilibrium  of  the  balance 
will  be  restored.  It  is  bj  means  of  a  Biinilar 
npparatoj  that  the  s|iecifio  ({ravitios  of  solids 
id  ascertdned  (see  Gravity,  Specific)  ;  and 
flpon  tlie  (irinciples  alrcadj  laid  down  hj- 
drometers,  or  instrumcDts  for  ascertaiaiDg-  tbe 
specific  gravity  of  liiiuids,  are  conBtrncted. 
{boo  IItdbometkb.)  It  la  tbiia  also  eliown 
wh;  it  is  easier  to  raise  weights  io  water 
than  in  air,  and  whj  fat  persona  sustaio  tlicm- 
solves  in  water  more  easily 
tbiui  those  who  are  lean.  The 
air  bladder  in  fishes  is  for  the 
jiurpoae  of  onnblinR  them  to 
T\fe  or  descend  in  the  element 
in  which  they  live.  This  rise 
and  full  by  varying  the  specific 
gravity  ia  beantifully  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  little  toy  called 
the  bottle  imp  or  Cartesian 
diver,  fig.  11.  A  botUe  ia  near- 
ly filled  with  water,  and  a  hol- 
low imago  of  glass  or  metal  and 
lighter  than  water,  or  several 
little  balloons  of  glass,  each  of 
them  having  an  opening  below 
through  which  water  nay  flow 
in  and  out,  are  introdaced  into 
the  bottle  or  jur,  which  then  has  its  month  cov- 
ered with  a  alicet  of  caoutchouc^  or  some  clastic 
membrane.  Pressure  upon  tbia  will  compress 
the  air  l>eneath  it,  and  to  the  same  degree  the 
air  which  is  coDtained  in  the  upper  part  of 
tlio  image  or  the  balloons,  ao  that  tiieir  specitjc 
fcravily  is  increased  enough  to  make  them  sink. 
Removal  of  pressure  will  allow  the  confined 
air  to  resume  ita  former  bulk,  by  which  the 
specific  gravity  will  again  become  less  than  that 
of  the  water,  and  they  will  again  ascend.  If 
their  surfaces  have  oblique  or  spiral  directions, 
and  the  air  is  properly  distributed,  the  images 
may  be  made  to  i>crfurni  various  curious  evo- 
lutionii. — fHaMiiti/  of  Floating  Bodia.  There 
are  cerliiin  points  to  be  observed  In  detennlning 
the  stability  of  Heating  bodies ;  these  are :  1, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  floating  body ;  2, 
the  centre  vi  limiyancy ;  and  3,  the  luvlacvntre. 
When  a  IhhIv  tluats  a|ion  water  It  is  acted  on 
by  two  ford's;  1,  its  own  weight,  acting  verti- 
cally downward  through  its  centre  of  gravity; 
2,  the  reiiultaiit  force  produi-ed  by  the  npwani  ' 
|iros«ure  of  the  liquid,  which  net*  thmugh  the  ' 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  tluiil  that  is  displace<l,  j 
which  |M)int  is  crillcd  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
of  the  b<idy.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  these 
two|>oint'^  tlie  ci-ntreofgraviiy  and  the  centre 
of  buoyancy,  must  he  in  tbe  same  vertical  line 
for  the  hmly  to  be  in  a  Mate  of  ei|uilibrinm ;  f»r 
Otherwise  the  twoforees,  one  acting  downward 
and  the  other  upward,  would  form  a  couple 
which  would  can'W  the  iKfiy  to  turn.  When 
tlicite  two  centres  are  in  the  same  vertical  tine, 
but  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above,  the  body. 
cxccj't  in  mine  cuks  to  bv  nuti.>d  presently,  is  . 


in  a  state  of  unstable  eqnUibriam ;  but  wbea 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  beneath,  the  body  is  in 
a  state  of  stable  eijutlibrium.  If  a  body  ]* 
floating  in  a  liquid  and  ia  entirely  immerMd,  it 
will  not  come  to  a  state  of  stable  equilibriaD 
until  the  centre  of  gravity  ia  vertieijly  below 
the  centre  of  bnoy- 
ancy.  ThisisshowD 
inflg.  12,  in  thecaM 
of  bodies  which  ara 
leaa  dense  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other, 
where  B  and  B'  are 
the  centres  of  bnoy- 
Fio.  11.  ancy    and    G    and 

G'  those  of  graTity. 
Bntinmanycnaea,  when  a  body  is  only  partially 
immersed,  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  above 
that  of  buoyancy,  and  yet  the  action  of  tora- 
ing  cannot  take  jilace,  so  that  a  CMidition  of 
stable  equilibrium  will  be  attuned  noder  these 
cireumatances.  If  a  flat  body,  such  aa  a  li^t 
wooden  plank,  is  placed  in  water,  it  will  float, 
and  a  portion  will  bo  above  the  lorlace,  m 


Fia-is. 


ns.u. 


shown  in  fig.  IS ;  and  therefore,  if  tbe  cen- 
tre of  gravity  is  not  below  the  centre  of  Tel- 
nme,  it  will  bo  above  the  centre  of  baoyaner, 
and  yet  the  body  will  be  in  a  atate  of  ItaUa 
dinilibrium.  For  if  it  be  tipped  as  repmmt- 
ed  in  fig.  14,  the  centre  of  bnoyaner  will  be 
brought  to  the  position  B',  on  the  depraawd 
Nde  of  the  vertical  passing  through  tbe  centte 
of  gravity,  and  this  will  cause  the  body  to  re- 
turn to  its  former  position.  But  if  the  bodj 
has  sneb  a  shape  that  when  it  is  displaeed  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  is  brought  to  that  nde  of 
the  vertical  paasing  through  the  eentn  ti 
gravity,  which  ia  elevated  aa  repreaeoted  in  If. 
16.  then  the  body  will  turn  over.  Tbea  tbe 
body  is  in  the  new  position,  a  vertical  dravn 
through  the  changed  position  of  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  will  intersect  the  line  which  is  lb* 
first  position  passed  vertically  through  Iheeett- 
tre  of  gravity,  and  this  point  of  inlenectioa  t* 
called  the  mctacentre,  represented  at  M  in  tm. 
Ifi  and  lH.  A^hen  the  mctacentre  is  abov*  ua 
centre  of  gravity,  as  in  fig.  16,  the  bodywill 
tend,  by  the  action  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy, 
to  return  to  its  former  position  ;  but  whn  h  is 
below,  OS  in  fig.  IG,  the  action  of  tlie  centreof 
buoyancy,  being  upward  im  tbe  elevated  Mt, 
will  tend  to  turn  the  body  over.  Ita  pcopv 
place  therefore,  as  its  name  woald  indicate,  it 
above  the  centre  at  (rrarity.  but  it  cannot  be  a 
fixe<l  point.  In  all  well  built  ahipa,  however, 
its  position  is  pretty  nrarly  constant  for  all 
inclinations.  For  example,  in  fig.  18,  aa  )onc 
as  incrcaoo  of  Inclination  of  tbe  veMel  oanita 
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tiw  centre  of  booTMiej  B  to  the  left»  the  point 
II  might  remain  at  nearij  the  fame  distance 
from  G,  becaoae  it  would  also  move  to  the 
left.  Bat  if  the  inclination  of  the  vessel  in  the 
direetioii  eariied  the  centre  of  haoyancy 


Ui 
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to  the  ri^t,  the  hei|^t  of  the  metacentre  M 
voaM  cHmJiiish  until  it  would  be  in  G,  when 
the  eqniHbrinm  would  be  indifferent,  and  at 
last  below  G,  when  the  ship  would  turn  over. 
It  ia  desiraUe  to  have  the  metacentre  as  far 
aa  possible  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
this  condition  is  secured  bj  bringing  the  cen- 
tre of  gravitj  to  the  lowest  practicable  point, 
hj  loauDg  toe  diip  with  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  cargo  nearest  to  the  keel,  or  by  employing 
baDasL    IL  HTnBonTKAiiica,  although  it  em- 
bcaoea  many  of  the  prindf^  of  hydrostatics, 
tnata  more  particularly  c^  the  laws  of  liquids 
in  BsotJop.    One  of  the  most  important  prin- 
cUea  of  hydrodynamics  is  that  whidi  deter- 
mines the  velocity  of  iets  which  issue  from 
orifices  at  various  depths  in  the  sides  of  ves- 
aeb  containing  liouioa,  and  depends  upon  the 
laws  of  hydroatanc  pressure.    If  an  orifice  is 
made  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid, 
the  Kq^  will  issue  from  it  with  a  velocity 
aqaal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body  would  ac- 
quire in  falling  through  the  vertical  distance 
between  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  ori- 
fire.    If  the  pet  is  directed  upward,  it  will  as- 
cend, theoretically,  to  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  liquid ;  but  practically  it  will  fall  short 
ef  this  in  consequence  of  friction  at  the  orifice, 
sad  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  air.    At 
fint  nsht  it  would  appear  that  the  velocity  of 
cfllux  would  be  proportional  to  the  pressure, 
Vat  an  analysis  of  the  case,  aside  from  the  test 
ef  experiment,  will  show  that  this  cannot  be, 
for  in  no  instance  can  the  jet  be  projected 
Vl|!ber  than  the  surface  of  the  liquid.    If,  in 
gcaersl  terms,  the  velocity  of  a  Jet  were  in  pro- 
foftion  to  the  pressure  at  the  point  of  issue,  a 
eDhmm  of  mercury  would  throw  a  jet  with  1S( 
tisiei  the  velocity  that  an  equal  column  of  wa- 
ter would ;  but  it  must  be  perceived  that  a 
fujtmuk  of  mercury  can  only  propel  a  jet  as 
^h  (theoretically)  as  the  surface,  and  there- 
iats  to  the  same  heifi^t  as  an  equal  column  of 
*iler  can.    Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tW  pressure  of  mercury  at  the  same  depth  is 
IH  times  that  of  water ;  but  mercury,  being 
^  \^  times  as  heavy  as  water,  has  18^ 
t^M  ss  much  inertia,  and  therefore  requires 
*^  naay  times  as  much  force  to  give  it  the 
*>Be  initial  velocity.    The  velocity  with  which 
*^iud  escapes  fimm  an  orifice  varies  as  the 


square  root  of  the  depth  below  the  snr&oe ;  ao 
that  when  the  points  of  escape  are  1,  4^4,  and 
16  ft  in  dmith,  the  initial  velocities  will  be  aa 
1,  2,  8,  and  4.  Thia  ia  the  celebrated  theorem 
ojf  TorriceHi,  which  he  deduced  from  the  laws 
of  falling  bodies.  As  the  velocity  of  a  ftUing 
body  is  In  proportion  to  the  time  of  its  fall,  it 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the 
height  fallen  through,  and  is  represented  by 
the  formula  V  =  VMt  ^  which  a  is  the  ac- 
celerating force  of  gravity  (=  82*2;,  and  h  the 
height  (See  Miohakiob.)  A  Jet  issuing  ftma 
the  side  of  a  vessel  describes,  theoretictdly.  a 
parabola,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  solid 
projectile ;  for  the  inSpelling  force  and  the 
force  of  gravity  act  upon  the  Jet  in  the  same 
manner,  and  we  resultant  force  gives  it  the 
ssme  direction.  The  range,  or  distance  to 
which  the  Jet  is  projected,  is  greatest  when  the 
angle  of  elevation  is  45^,  and  is  the  same  for 
elevations  which  are  equally  above  or  below 
45^  as  60''  and  80"".  The  resistance  of  the  air 
however  alters  the  results,  and  the  statement 
is  cmly  true  when  the  iet  is  projected  into  a 
vacuum.  If  a  vessel  filled  with  water  have 
orifices  made  in  its  side  at  equal  distances  in  a 
vertical  line  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  a 
stream  issuing  from  an  orifice  midway  between 
the  surface  and  the  bottom  will  be  prqjected 
fhrther  than  any  of  the  streams  issuing  from 
the  orifices  above  or  below.  This  may  be  de- 
monstrated by  the  adioining  diagram,  fig.  17. 
Let  a  semicircle  A  I^£  be  described  on  the 
side  of  a  vessel  of  water,  its  diameter  being 
eoual  to  the  height  of  the  liquid.  The  ran| 
of  a  Jet  issuing  from  either  of  the  orifices 
0,  or  D  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  length 
the  ordinates  B  F,  01,  or  D  K  respectively ; 
and  therefore  jets  issuing  from  B  and  D  will 
meet  at  a  point  H  on  a  level  with  the  bottom, 
and  twice  the  length  of  the  ordinates  B  F  and 
D  E.    Now,  as  the  ordinate  C I  is  the  great- 


Fio.  IT. 

est,  the  range  of  the  Jet  issuing  from  C  will 
be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  jet.  The 
amount  of  water  escaping  in  one  second  from 
an  orifice  would,  theoretically,  be  equal  to  a 
cylinder  having  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the 
,  orifice,  and  a  length  equal  to  the  distance 
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throngh  which  a  body  will  move  with  a  nni- 
form  Totocitv  nfler  it  has  fiillen  through  a 
hei^rht  eriuol  to  the  vertical  di^jtanee  between 
tlio  Butfaco  of  the  li<iai(l  and  the  orifice.  If 
this  distance  is  16*1  ft.,  tlie  velocity  acqdred 
will  be  333  ft.  per  aeeond,  and  tliereforo  the 
theorclicnl  quantity  dischai^ed  from  an  ori- 
fice 4  in.  in  diameter,  whoso  centre  ia  IQ't  ft. 
below  the  anrfapc,  wotild  be  equal  to  a  cylin- 
der 4  in.  in  diameter  and  S2'2  ft.  long,  and 
contain in|[  4,629-5  oubio  idcIjc?,  or  about  21*83 
gallons.  The  actual  discburfie  from  u  tliin  ori- 
fice not  furnished  with  an  qjiitnge  i»  however 
muehlete,  being 


theoretieal 
amount.  The  loss  is 
owing  partly  to  fric- 
tion, bnt  mainly  to 
the  interference  of 
conTerging  currents 
moving  within  the 
vessel  toward  tlic  ori- 
fice. Til  is  interfer- 
ence may  be  shown 
by  employing  a  gluss 
vessel  having  a  per- 
foration in  its  bottom,  as  ri'present^l  in  fig. 
18.  If  particles  of  some  ojiaque  substance 
having  nearly  the  same  H[>ecitio  gravity  as  wa- 
ter, so  that  they  will  remain  susjiended  in  it 
for  a  apace  of  time,  be  mingled  with  the  wa- 
ter, they  will  lie  seen  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  lines  in  the  fignre,  which 
are  nearly  dirert.  If  the  Jet  ia  carefully  ob- 
served, it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  cylin- 
drical, and  that  for  a  distance  fmm  the  orifice 
of  about  half  its  diameter  it  reacmhles  a  trun- 
cated cone  with  the  base  at  the  oritice.  This 
contraction  of  the  stream  is 
called  the  Tfna  fontniftn,  and 
its  smallest  diameter  is  stated 
to  be  from  0-6  to  0-8  of  tlint  of 
the  orifice.  When  the  stream 
has  a  direction  downward  near- 
ly vertical,  it  continues  to  dimi- 
nixh  beyond  the  vena  contracta, 
in  conset(uence  of  the  increaacil 
velocity  caused  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  the  aizc  being  in  the 
inverse  praportion  to  the  velo- 
Tlie  increased  veh>ciiy 


I  vessel  and  discharges  borizcmtall.v.  the  size  of 
the  stream  does  not  diminish  in  the  aatne  mao- 
:  ner  as  ivlien  falling  vertically,  and  it  is  sooner 
broken.  If  a  cylindrical  tube  or  ^utape  whoM 
;  length  is  from  two  to  three  times  its  diameter 
is  fitted  to  the  orifice,  the  rate  of  etHnx  may  be 
,  increased  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
I  amount,  llio  velocity  will  be  someirbat  di- 
minislied,  but  the  vena  contracta  will  be  larger 
,  in  proportion.  If  the  inner  end  of  the  ^uta^ 
I  has  a  conical  shape  witli  the  base  toivard  the 
]  interior,  the  efflui  may  be  further  increased  tg 
115  per  cent. ;  and  it  has  been  (bund  that  if 
the  outer  end  of  the  tube  is  also  enlarged,  the 
efflux  may  be  still  further  increased  to  wry 
nearly  the  theoretical  amount,  uy  98  per  cent. 
When  a  cylindrical  tuutuge  is  used,  there  will  b« 
a  partial  vacuum  formed  between  the  tddes  of 
the    tube    and    the 


city. 
the  y 


M  due  to  the 
pressure  which  forces  the  par- 
ticles of  water  into  a  narrower 
channel.  As  the  jet  continues  to 
fall,  it  forms  a  series  of  ventral 
and  nodal  ^einnents,  as  Hbown  in 
?iu.  19.  fig,  IS.  Tlie  ventral  segments 
are  compostil  of  ilroji*  elon- 
gatcil  hnriKonlnlly,  a.H  shown  at  a  a.  while  the 
nodal  segments  are  elongaied  vertically,  as 
■een  at  hh ;  and  as  the  aei.nii('nt4  have  dxed 
positions,  it  folliiwfi  ilj:it  the  dri)|K4  in  falling 
■re  alternHlely  ehmimteil  vertically  and  bori- 
Eontally.    If  the  orifice  is  io  the  slfle  of  llic 


contracted  vein,  as 
Hhown  in  fig.  SO. 
If  a  pipe  ascending 
from  a  reservoir  of 
water  is  let  into  this 
part  of  the  t^iutage, 
tho  water  will  rise 
in  the  pi|>o;  and  if 
tlio  height  is  not  too 
great,  the  vesM^i  may 
bccmpticd. — Tbere- 
sistanco  offered  by 
conduits  is  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance  in  practical  hydr^ 
meclianica,  npon  which  extended  eiperimenU 
have  been  made.  When  the  length  of  the  do- 
tage bears  more  than  a  certain  projiortion  to 
its  diameter,  the  efflux  is  mluced  to  al<out  tbt 
same  amount  as  when  the  stream  usues  through 
a  thin  orifice,  that  is,  about  68  per  cent,  of  th* 
Ehcorotical  amount.  With  a  pipe  of  H  ia.  ii 
diameter  and  SO  ft,  long,  the  enlui  will  lie  only 
almut  half  that  from  a  thin  orifice,  or  31  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  amonnt.  This  rtdae- 
tion  is  caused  1iy  friction  between  the  linuid  and 
the  tnbe,  as  well  as  between  its  particles,  and 
\t>  greater  with  cold  than  with  warm  Ifqnids. 
This  resistance  to  motion,  or  snproach  to  rigid* 
ity,  which  i*  conferred  by  cold,  is  called  vis- 
cosity, and  is  a  princijile  which  has  to  lie  take! 
I  into  account  in  neiirly  all  very  e«refal  liydrao> 
I  lie  calculations. — Hniitatift  of  LiqnidM  t»  tit 
I  Motion  «f  Solid  Ilodin.  This  wUI  de[*end  npoa 
'  the  form  and  size  of  the  bo«lT.  The  followiBf 
'.  are  two  important  laws :  1.  With  tbe  same  v»- 
I  lt<city,  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  ei- 
,  tent  of  surface  applied  oy  the  solid  to  the  li- 
'  quid  in  the  direction  of  motion.  2.  With  the 
'  same  extent  of  sarfaoe,  the  reaistaace  ispro- 
I  portional  to  the  wiuare  of  the  velocity.  Tmw 
I  laws  may  lie  demonstrated  ezpmmentally.  bat 
;  their  truth  will  also  be  apparent  fVoin  Ibe  fcl- 
I  biwing  considerationa.  In  regard  to  tbe  flnt 
law,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  with  tlw 
'  same  velocity  the  amonnt  of  water  displaced 
.  will  be  the  measure  of  resistance,  and  that  a 
surface  of  two  square  feet  will  dis^ac*  twk* 
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u  touch  ta  one  of  one  Hqnore  foot  Tlie  sec- 
vml  liiw  u  auc  m>  evideot,  but  will  be  made 
cWu-  liT  cuRsideriiiK  that  with  a  given  aurfuco, 
wU-D  tlie  velocity  is  iluabled,  twice  the  quan- 
tiiT  til  liijaid  will  luove  tliroiigh  twice  the 
i|>ai*«  ia  tb«  same  time,  and  will  iliereforc,  oc- 
cuniiD);  to  the  priDci[iles  of  mecIiunicB,  have 
■  funrfuld  moiDentam.  The  resistance,  there- 
furc.  oSered  to  a  p]ani>  eurfuce  inovin);  at 
htllit  angles  against  a  liquid,  is  measured  by 
tiii  irea  of  the  surface  multiplied  into  the 
*\aue  nf  the  velocity.  It  lias  been  found 
lliit  a  iu)Duro  foot  surface,  moved  tliroagh 
Kiicr  with  a  velocity  of  33  ft.  per  second, 
ISM"  with  a  resiHlBnt.'e  equal  to  a  weight  of 
1.IMI  ll»<.  When  the  motion  of  a,  body  in  a 
liqtid  U  very  slow,  say  U-m  than  4  in.  |>cr  sec- 
•M.  di-iieniling  on  the  size  of  the  body,  tlio 
kr^rr  IkkIv  ruijuiriniji  to  move  wore  slowly, 
&t  nlnive  laws  are  not  rigidly  followed,  but 
llie  iv>L»tance  is  divided  into  two  com  p  on  cots, 
'He  uf  A  liich  is  proportional  to  the  simple  ve- 
If'at.  anil  the  other  to  the  square  of  the  ve- 
iuriiy.  The  most  accurate  results  in  oxperi- 
urDiiov'  with  slow  motions  were  obtained  by 
t-'wl-fmb.  who  used  his  torsion  balance.  One 
i^tlir  rnint  intercstinit  problems  in  mathemat- 
ir*  biis  iH-en  to  deleruiiiiu  the  form  of  a  solid 
■  bidi  will  meet  with  tlie  least  re«stanoe  in 
tikHinirthrouiih  water.  Tliis  form  is  called  the 
"*')ii|  lit  least  rcMHtance,"  and  is  approached 
Inir3t  an  praeticuMe  in  llio  construction  of 
litif  —  TAfory  nf  WarrM  in  Liquid*.  When 
*  ^kUiIc  is  drojipeil  uto  still  water,  a  eeriea 
i^rircular  wnvi-a  is  formed  upon  its  surface, 
■liH  extend  theniselvea  from  the  centre  in 
ill  dirfrtii>ns.  These  waves  consist  of  alter- 
tx\t  cli'Vations  and  deprcraions,  which  have 
i)ir  fLii;>i-:ir>ince  of  fi>lluwing  one  another  in  the 
iin-cijifli  uf  the  radii  of  the  circle.  It  is  huw- 
rF'T  oiily  an  ap|icaruncc,  as  nuty  be  readily 
[Tinvil  iiv  ihrowins  a  cork  n[>on  the  nndu- 
i^n^'  -iirfacc.  whi-n  it  will  be  oliscrvctl  only 
t"  t\-  iii.d  fall,  and  the  un<ltiliitiiinH  will  ap- 
JtM  t"  I'ii-lt-  liencath  it.  The  wave  then  is  un 
■■•^LitiKii  iif  the  liquid  npwanl  and  down- 
'tf\.  nnd  the  force  which  causes  it  is  (rravity. 
Tu  |v''blc  when  it  strikes  the  water  dis|>liiceB 
ij-rtliin,  which  rises  on  every  side  ti>  a  cer- 
uli  livijht.  and  then,  its  momentum  Iwintc 
^<<.  nnd  iH-ing  biithcr  than  any  portiim  of 
^QiJiir'iimdit.  itfslU;  but  the  raomeutom  it 
i»r  a.juireil  carries  it  behiw  the  level,  and 
u  exterior  rioK  is  forced  npwanl,  which  in 
■t H'eii-lini;  also  prodnces  a  successor:  and 
ihaf  II  -vries  of  circular  waves  ia  furmcd  of 
ri'l'iilly  diminished  hetiiht  bnt  of  increased 
^iinirtfr.  until,  at  a  very  (treat  distance  in 
•alta  welter,  tile  force  of  the  primary  impulse  is 
I'-t,  When  two  waves  proceeding  from  dif- 
.'■rrtui  i-,-ntrei<  meet  one  another  in  sucb  a  way 
:i:it  lltt-  ek'vationi  coincide,  a  united  wave  will 
l-r  I  T'liii-e'I  having  a  height  C(|ua1  to  that  of 
it>  ;«<>  '-■•mponenls.  and  a  depression  equal  to 
i.'.4t  of  the  other  two:  but  if  the  elevation  of 
(-b?  (-irrc^pouds  to  the  depression  of  the  other, 


the  resulting  elevation  and  depression  will  be 
eijnal  to  tlie  difference  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion ro8|>ectively  of  the  original  waves.  If 
they  are  equal,  the  result  will  be  the  oblitera- 
tion of  both.  This  phenomenon  is  called  the 
interference  of  waves.  It  is  su^cptible  of  de- 
monstration that  the  undulations  of  waves  are 
pert(irme<l  in  the  same  time  ns  the  oscillations  of 
a  pendulum  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance between  two  eminences,  or  the  technical 
breadth  of  the  wave.— /ormo/^ur/hre  o/i?0((i- 
ting  Liquid.  From  the  principle  of  the  equilib- 
rium of  tluids.  that  the  surface  of  the  liquid  at 
rest  must  be  a  level  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  A 

of  tliu  force  of  gravity,  it  fol- 
lows that  when  two  or  more 
forces  act  upon  a  li<|nid  to 
change  the  position  of  its  sur- 
face, the  resultant  of  these 
forces  will  be  perpendicnlnr  to 
the  surface.  Therefore,  if  a 
cylindrical  or  conical  vessel, 
fig.  21,  containing  a  liquid, 
is   rotated   on  its  axis  A   B,  j,^  n, 

all  the  particles  on  tlie  snr- 
fece  will  lie  acted  ujion  by  two  forcc^  thai  of 
gravity,  in  a  vertical  direction  represented  by 
A  C  or  C  E,  and  tlie  centrifugal  force,  repre- 
sented by  C  I>  or  E  F,  whicli  is  horizontal, 
and  varies  in  intenwty  with  the  distance  of  the 
particles  from  tlie  axis  or  renlTo  of  motion. 
The  surface  of  the  liquid  will  therefore  be  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  and  will  bu  at  every 
point  j)erpendicnlar  to  the  resaltants  A  D,  C 
F,  &c.,  wliieh  will  therefore  be  normals;  and 
it  nay  be  demonstrated  that  the  suhminnals 
A  C,  C  E,  &c.,  are  e<iual,  and  therefore  lliat 
the  surface  of  the  Ihjnid  is  a  paraboloid. — 
A  Lerrl  .'^iir/urr.  Let  it  bo  assumed  that  if 
the  earth  Were  entirely  covered  with  water, 
nnd  at  rest,  with  no  force  acting  upon  the 
wnlci- except  gruvity,  it  would  have  the  form 
of  a  jK'rfect  sphere.  Itut  it  lias  been  found 
to  have  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  llie 
ratio  of  it.'t  polar  to  ils  equatorial  diauiet 
being  al>out  2<l!l  to  3rU.  It*  oblate  form 
caused  bv  its 
fig.  22,  he  Ihi 
iug  through  its  axis 
of  rotation  a  ft,  and 
let  /  be  any  poi 
on  its  surface,  Tiie 
revolution     of     the 

will  generate  a  cen- 
trifugal force  in  tlie 
direi'iion  of./'c,  par- 
allel to  the  ]>lane  of 
the  ojuator  c  d.  and 

peqicndiculartotlieaxisiTA.  Xow,  if/ fl  repre- 
sent the  f<irce  of  gravity  and/'r  the  ccnirifuiial 
force,  /sr  will  represent  the  resnltant  v(  these 
two  forces  and  the  Mirface  of  the  lii|uid.  Iwing 
(rve  to  move,  must  heci.iiie  perpendicular  to 
this  resultant  at  every  point.     The  surface  of  a 
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revoIvtDg  bodr,  like  tbe  earth,  if  covered  with 
a  liquid,  would  hnve  a  form  like  tbat  repre- 
KDted  in  «ectioD  bj  the  dotted  liae,  and  it  may 
be  demon Dtrated  that  tliia  furm  is  that  of  a 
spheroid  formed  bj  an  ellipse  revolvinp  about 
iU  miDor  xcin.  Its  surface,  to  which  that  of 
the  earth  approaches,  is  calleil  a  level  sDrface. 
HYinOXCTEB,  or  Are  filer,  ao  iastrumeDt 
fiir  determining  the  upecifio  gravity  of  liquids. 
It  generally  coa^ists  of  some  bauyant  body,  as 
liollow  glaM  or  copper,  weighted  at  the  botr 
tom  and  supporting  a  grndoated  stem,  or  one 
having  a  definite  mark.  There  are  two  kiada, 
ttioso  of  constant  and  those  of  variable  im- 
toersioD.  Those  of  constant  immersioD  are 
made  to  sink  in  the  tested  liquid,  whether 
dense  or  light,  to 
the  same  depth, 
by  balancing  with 
weigliU.  Those 
of  variable  immer- 
uon  have  so  mov- 
able weights,  but 
rise  or  fail  accord- 
ing to  the  den- 
sity of  the  liquid. 
Nicholson's  hy- 
drometer, flg.  1,  is 
of  the  first  kind. 
As  usually  con- 
structed, when 
this  instrument  is 
immersed  in  wa- 
ter it  requires  a 
weight  of  1,000 
grains  to  make  it 
sink  to  a  certain 
mark  on  the  stem. 
According  to  the 
principle  of  Archi- 
Fio.  1.— ifldwlfoo'i  Itrdnmctfr.  roedes(seelIrDBO- 
MEcniiKics),  the 
weight  of  the  inHtmmcnt,  together  with  the 
1,0<I0  grains  which  it  sustains,  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  roluine  of  water  displaced.  If  the 
instrument  is  placed  in  a  liquid  lighter  or  heavi- 
er than  water,  and  the  weight  changed  until  it 
sinks  to  the  same  depth,  tlie  specific  gravity 
of  tlie  liquid  will  be  indicated  by  the  fomaula 
g  =  ^—^^,  where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  in- 
■trumcnt,  and  u  that  of  the  weights  placed 
niMin  the  pan.  If  w  is  less  than  1,000  grains  it 
will  show  that  the  liquid  is  lighter,  and  if  it  is 
more  thiin  1,000  grains  it  will  show  that  it  is 
heavier  than  water.  This  instrument  may  also 
be  used  to  find  the  sjMwific  gravity  of  solid*, 
or  a*  a  delicate  balance.  Fur  these  purposes 
it  has  a  small  cup  <>r  wire  cage  stisiwndud  at 
the  bottom  to  Imld  the  IhhIv.  whirli  may  l>e 
either  heavii-r  or  lighter  tbiin  wnler.  To  find 
the  s[iecilic  gravity  of  a  siilid,  let  it  be  first 
weighed  in  air,  by  placing  upon  the  pan  a  piece 
of  the  sutistance  which  weighs  Icm  than  1.000 
grains.  Suppose  the  snli^tance  to  he  Nul|)hnr. 
and  thai  440  griuns  are  required  to  be  added 


to  make  the  instrtimciit  rink  to  the  mark  oi 
the  stein,  the  weight  of  the  sulphnr  is,  evi 
dently,  1,000—440  =  S60  grains.  Now,  wba 
it  loses  if  weighed  in  water  will  be  the  weigh 
of  an  equal  balk  of  water,  and  this  will  fa- 
found  by  placing  it  in  the  cup  or  oage  at  th- 
bottom,  and  adding  sufficient  weights  to  the* 
in  the  pan  at  the  top  to  bring  the  mark  to  tb> 
level  of  the  water.  If  it  requires  the  addi 
tion  of  2T5'2  grains,  that  amonnt  will  reprcwa 
the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  thi 
sulphnr;  consequently  the  speciflo  gravity  ot 
the  sulphur  will  be  ^.j  =  2-08.  If  the  tMxl} 
is  lighter  than  water,  it  will  of  coune  reqain 
the  addition  of  more  than  its  weight  to  thi 
pan,  and  for  immersion  it  will  require  to  bi 
placed  in  the  wire  cage.  Fahrenheit's  bjdn» 
meter  differs  from  Nichols(Hi*i  in  being  ooa 
strncted  of  glass,  and  having  a  constant  weight 
of  mercury  in  a  bulb  at  the  lower  end.  lb 
use  is  therefore  restricted  to  the  weighing  d 
fluids. — Of  hydrometers  of  variable  immenMS 
Uaum^'s  is  the  one  most  frequently  naed,  am 
furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  dass.  Tw< 
instruments,  of  different  forms,  are  represent 
ed  in  figs.  S  and  S.  They  are  made  of  gloM 
their  stems  are  hollow  and  lighter  than  tbi 
fiuid  in  which  they  are  immersed.  Fig-  i  il 
called  a  salimeter,  and  is  used  for  eniniatiii( 
the  proportion  of  a  salt  or  other  enbetance  ii 
solution.  It  is  graduated  in  the  followini 
manner :  Being  immersed  in  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  13°  C,  the  point  to  which  it  siab 
IS  marked  0° ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a  solntlM 
containing  IS  parts  of  common  salt  to  85  rf 
water,  the  density  of  which  is  about  rill, 
and  the  point  to  which  it  sinks  is  marked  11^ 
and  the  mterval  divided  into  10  equal  part; 
the  graduation  is  then 
extended  downward, 
generally  terminating 
at  66°,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  density  of 
sulphuric  acid.  IThcn 
the  instrument  is  to  be 
used  for  liquids  lighter 
than  water,  the  zero  is 
not  placed  at  the  point 
to  which  it  sinks  in 
pure  water,  but  at  a 
noint  to  which  it  rinks 
m  a  solution  contun- 
ing  10  parte  of  com- 
mon salt  to  90  of  wa- 
ter. The  point  to  which 
it  sinks  in  pure  water 
was  marked  by  Ban- 

m&  10%  and  the  grad- 

ustion  wns  continued  Bmat's  HjiIiwhimi 
n])ward  to  the  high- 
est noint  to  which  the  stem  mi^t  be  imtnecMJ 
in  the  lightest  liquid.  Fig.  S  represents  the  i» 
strument  for  liruiids  ligliter  thu)  water.  Th 
graduation  of  tliese  hydrometers  is  arbitrair 
and  is  an  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  u 
quid  only  after  trial — Hare's  I" 
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Fio.  4.— llare'B 
Ilydromettfr. 


Terr  TalnaLle  instnxment,  but  one  which  has  not 

be«n  much  employed,  acts  upon  the  principle 

of  the  barometer,  and  yields  directly  results  of 

definite  comparison ;  it  is  represented  in  fig. 

4.    A  n-sbuped  tube  has  its  legs,  of  equal 

length,  placed  in  shallow  Tes- 

Hris  one  containing  the  liquid 

tu  be  tested,  and  the  other  a 

liqQkd  taken  as  a  standard,  as 

water.      A  partial  vacuum  is 

then  produced  in  the  tube  by 

exhausting  the  air  by  means  of 
10  air  pump,  the  mouth,  or  oth- 
trwise,  making  nse  of  the  stop- 
cock to  facilitate  the  opera- 
two.  It  is  evident  that  the 
btigbt  of  the  liquid  colmnn  will 
1«  io  the  exact  inverse  propor- 
tioo  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
theliqaids. — Hydrometers  have 
vinous  names,  according  to 
tU  purpose  fur  which  they 
ire  Died :  as  lactometers,  for  estimating  the 
tmoQDt  of  cream  in  milk,  or  the  quantity  of 
njTtr  of  milk  in  the  whey;  vinometers,  for 
efdniating  the  jHircentage  of  alcohol  in  wine 
(f  cider ;  and  there  are  acidometers  and  sac- 
chinoiftcrK. 

UBIOPJITHT  (Gr.  i'Sup,  water,  and  n60oc, 
ifcction  or  disease),  a  system  of  treatment  of 
&eiKs  mainly  or  exclusively  by  the  use  of 
viter  and  of  the  known  hygienic  agencies. 
Urgienic- management  in  some  form,  as  a  re- 
wt  to  exen'ise,  or,  in  diseases  induced  by 
iBiorioas  living,  to  abstemiousness,  dates  from 
the  earliest  concepti(»n  of  a  healing  art ;  and  it 
i>a*  kept  |mre  witli  the  growth  of  physiological 
•fienro,  until  within  the  present  century  the 
la'A*  and  claims  of  hygiene  have  become  ap- 
ir»v'iatfd  as  never  Wture.  The  physicians  of 
'rrt  i-arly  times  seem  also  to  have  empU»yed 
*iitvr  a>  a  reiiiedv  in  certain  febrile,  intlamnia- 
*''y.  fiU'l  Hiirpcal  mala<lies;  a  usage  recom- 
-JtDiliMl.  nmong  other  early  medical  writers, 
\t  lIipp<Kr:ites,  Galen,  and  Avicenna.  In  the 
Ivh  «vnturv   Sir  John  Flover  and  Dr.  Bav- 

•  »  * 

lii^i.  in  Kntrlaml.  resorted  to  bathing  almost 

ncl-MVvly  in  chronic  disease's;  os  did  F.  Ilotl- 

Bicn  and  llahn  on  tlie  c<»ntinent.     Dr.  James 

(arrif  in  17'.*7  publislied  highly  favorable  re- 

r-»rt5j>t  tlie  et^ectsof  water,  chietly  by  affusion, 

iaHiiLv  di^-a^s.     Hut  the  distinctive  **  water 

f.T^."  or  hydrijpathy,  owes  its  origin  to  the 

fortilitj  of  invention   of  a  Silesian   peasant, 

Vin->Rz  l*rii"i5tnitz.     Having  at  the  age  of  13 

Vrainfd  his  wrist,  young  Priessnitz  intuitively 

»f':':ii-*l  it  to  the  pump;  and  afterward,  to  con- 

i.Qriv  tin*  relief  tlius  obtained,  he  boun<l  upon 

i:  an   ('tniKfthi(^,  or  wet  bandage.     Rewetting 

tLi*  iis  it  l»e«*anje  dry,  he  reduced  the  intlam- 

trati'*ri.  hut  excited  a  rash  on  the  surface  of 

t:.v  part.      Soon    after,    having    crushed    his 

t:;aml<.  he  aj?ain  appliinl  the  bandage,  and  the 

piin  once  more  subsided,  but  the  rash  reap- 

pearr<l.     He  inferred  that  the  rash  indicated 

to  impure  blood;    and  this  conclusion  was 


strengthened  by  the  result  of  experiments 
which  he  was  induced  to  try  ui>on  iiijuries 
and  ulcers  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors, since  the  rash  in  some  instances  appeared 
at]ter  the  treatment,  and  in  others  did  not. 
Thus  he  was  led  to  frame  for  himself  a  hu- 
moral pathology  of  all  diseases,  and  a  doctrine 
of  the  elimination  of  morbific  matters  by 
"  crisis."  According  to  this  view,  the  cure  of 
disease  is  to  be  effected  by  favoring  the  activity 
of  those  organs  through  which  the  purification 
of  the  system  is  carried  on,  and,  through  a 
regulated  and  pure  dietary  and  correct  regi- 
men, preventing  further  morbid  accumulations. 
In  his  19th  year,  being  run  over  by  a  cart, 
Priessnitz  had  some  ribs  broken  and  received 
severe  bruises ;  on  learning  that  the  physicians 
]>ronounced  his  case  hopeless,  he  tore  off  their 
handages,  and  recovered  under  the  renewed 
application  of  the  Umsehlag,  and  rcidaced  his 
ribs  by  infiating  the  lungs  while  pressing  the 
abdomen  against  a  window  sill.  1  his  incident 
confirmed  the  idea  and  initiated  the  practice 
of  the  water  cure.  In  the  new  practice,  its  au- 
thor discovered  in  rapid  succession  the  means 
of  securing  either  cooling,  heating,  or  sooth- 
ing effects  by  compresses;  then,  the  siK)nge 
bath,  the  wet-sheet  packing,  the  sitz,  foot, 
arm,  and  other  partial  baths,  the  douche,  the 
stream  bath,  the  dripping  sheet,  the  plunge,  the 
tepid  shallow  bath,  dry-blanket  ]>acking,  d:c. 
The  pail  douche  of  Dr.  £.  Johnson  is  one  of 
the  very  few  additions  since  made  to  this  list 
of  measures.  Unquestionably,  Priessnitz's  ear- 
lier treatment,  osjiecially  alter  the  opening  in 
1826  of  the  famous  Grafenberg  cure,  was  too 
incessant  and  severe,  and  often  borne  only 
through  the  vital  tenacity,  whatever  their  nnil- 
adies,  of  the  class  of  invalids  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.  Along  with  this  wa*;  introduced 
a  rigorous,  but  in  some  respects  niistakcn  hy- 
giene, including  the  very  free  use  of  a  plain 
and  pernliar  diet,  much  walking  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  disusi^  of  tlannel  undergarments 
and  of  soft  he<ls.  The  water  apj'liances  have 
since  been  rendered  more  mild,  and  in  the 
United  States  necessarilv  so.  The  number  of 
instances,  however,  of  decided  restoration  to 
health  among  the  invalids  who  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Grafenberg  cure,  sufficiently  explains  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  new  8y>teni.  This  was 
first  distinctly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
English  public  about  the  year  184<>,  by  a  book 
|)Ut  forth  by  a  fonner  j)atient  of  rries>nitz, 
(.'apt.  Claridge,  and  entitled  **  Hydropathy,  or 
the  Cold  Water  Cure.''  In  derniany,  under 
Francke,  AVeiss,  Munde.  and  others,  the  enthu- 
siastic treatise  of  the  first  of  whom  did  much 
to  spread  the  system,  s<.*veral  new  estahlish- 
ments  had  already  sprung  up.  On  Mareh  17, 
1S42.  the  hydropathic  sm-iety  was  organized  in 
London,  for  the  pur|)ose,  anuing  others,  of  cir- 
culating information  in  regard  to  IViosnitz, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  reported  eurcs.  Drs. 
Wilson,  Johnson,  and  (iully  were  fir*.t  to  em- 
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brace  the  practice,  the  first  two  early  lectnriDg 
before  the  new  society,  and  all  soon  establish- 
ing institutions  of  their  own.  The  writings  of 
Drs.  Gnlly  and  Johnson  contributed  much  to 
spread  the  system  in  England,  and  at  a  later 
day  they  were  ably  seconded  by  Bulwer^s 
*' Confessions  of  a  Water  Patient,"  detailing 
incidents  of  his  restoration  to  health  at  the 
Malvern  establishment.  The  earliest  popular 
inforroatioD  concerning  water  treatment  in  the 
United  States  was  through  a  letter  published 
about  1843,  from  H.  0.  Wriglit,  himself  at  the 
time  a  patient  under  Priessnitz ;  and  this  was 
soon  followed  by  the  earnest  statements  and 
appeals,  through  a  like  channel,  of  J.  U.  Gray 
of  Boston  and  A.  J.  Colvin  of  Albany.  Drs. 
Schieferdecker,  Wesselhoeft,  and  Shew  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  to  enter  upon  the  new 
practice  in  the  United  States ;  while  the  first 
establishment  appears  to  have  been  that  opened 
in  1844  at  No.  63  Barclay  street,  New  York. 
Of  this,  Dand  Cambell,  also  the  originator  of 
the  **  Water-Cure  Journal,"  was  proprietor, 
and  Joel  Shew  physician.  In  May,  1845,  an 
establishment  was  opened  at  New  Lebanon 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Shew,  and  another  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  Wesselhoeft,  who,  hav- 
ing explored  the  country  from  Florida  to  Maine, 
selected  Brattleboro  on  account  of  the  supe- 
rior purity  of  the  water  of  a  spring  there.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  in  this  country 
and  Europe  several  hundred  establishments  in 
which  the  application  of  water  in  one  form  or 
another  is  the  chief  remedial  agent  relied  upon 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  but'  medicines  in 
many  cases  are  used  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. The  name  hydropathy  is  not  in  general 
use  among  its  practitioners,  that  of  ^*  hygienic 
medicine  "  being  adopted  instead. — Of  books 
upon  the  subject  may  bo  mentioned,  besides 
those  above  referred  to,  **  Hydropathic  En- 
cyclopaedia," by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.  D.  (New  York, 
1862);  '^The  Bath,"  by  S.  R.  Wells  (New 
York) ;  and  **  Water  Cure  in  Chronic  Diseases," 
by  J.  M.  Gully,  M.  D.  (London). 

HYDROPHOBIA  (Gr.  v6<jp,  water,  and  ^/Vi 
fear;  Lat.  rabies  eanina^  canine  madness),  a 
rare  but  well  marked  disease  in  the  human 
subject,  characterized  by  excessive  nervous 
excitement,  the  secretion  of  an  unusually  viscid 
saliva,  a  difiiculty  and  sometimes  a  dread  of 
swallowing  liquids,  and  a  rapidly  fatal  termi- 
nation. It  is  caused  by  inoculation  from  the 
bite  of  a  dog,  already  in  a  similar  rabid  condi- 
tion. Although  hydro))hobia  in  the  human 
subject  is  so  infrequent  that  many  practition- 
ers of  conj«iderable  experience  have  never  met 
with  a  case,  it  is  still  of  sufiicient  importance 
to  merit  serious  attenticm,  and  to  demand  every 
possible  precaution  for  its  prevention  ;  particu- 
larly since,  when  once  developed,  it  is  inva- 
riably fatal,  no  single  well  authenticated  case 
of  recovery  having  yet  been  recorde<l.  and  be- 
cause the  affection  itself  is  so  terrible  in  the 
distress  suffered  by  the  patient,  and  the  horror 


which  it  excites  in  the  minds  of  the  Bp< 
In  France,  with  a  population  of  86,) 
during  the  six  years  from  1858  to  186 
sive,  there  were  107  cases  of  bydropb 
one  case  annually  for  every  2,000,000 
tants.  In  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
average  population  of  upward  of  1,000, 
ring  the  40  years  from  1822  to  1862,  thi 
94  cases,  or  a  little  more  than  2^  per 
The  greater  proportional  frequency  of 
ease  in  the  metropolis  and  its  immedia 
ity  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  greater  conce 
of  the  population,  both  human  and 
which  would  of  course  be  favorable  to 
munication  from*  one  animal  to  anotl 
from  animals  to  man.  In  the  city 
York,  with  a  population  of  1,000,000 
the  six  years  from  1866  to  1871  incluni 
were  22  cases,  or  an  average  of  8f  per 
— When  a  man  is  bitten  by  a  rabid 
wound  does  not  differ  in  any  visible  cl 
from  that  intlicted  by  a  healthy  anima 
seldom  severe  and  often  slight,  the  anl 
quently  making  only  a  single  momen 
tack.  The  wound  thus  made  heals 
difficulty,  and  is  not  especially  painful  < 
wise  troublesome.  In  a  migority  of  i 
no  further  trouble  comes  of  it  The 
from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog  consist 
inoculation  of  the  animaPs  saliva,  whicl 
to  the  disease  under  which  he  is  s 
contains  a  subtle  but  communicable 
poison.  But  there  are  Tarious  circui 
which  may  interfere  with  the  poison 
effect.  First,  the  individual  may  be,  hi 
or  at  the  time,  insusceptible  to  its  action 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  human 
as  a  whole  are  decidedly  less  susceptibl 
poi)M>n  of  hydrophobia  than  dogs ;  and 
ing  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Renault 
veterinary  school  of  Alfort,  the  propo 
dogs  themselves,  bitten  by  a  rabid  anii 
afterward  become  rabid,  is  not  more 
per  cent.  Secondly,  when  the  bite  is 
upon  ])arts  of  the  body  covered  with  < 
the  saliva,  which  is  the  only  vehicU 
poison,  may  have  been  arrested  bj  i 
ments  and  may  not  have  come  in  cont 
the  wound  at  all.  Thirdly,  the  poif 
have  been  extracted  from  the  woan< 
d lately  afterward  by  the  free  discharfce  < 
or  by  the  instinctive  manipnlaticHis 
wounded  person,  or  may  have  been  nei 
by  surgical  appliances.  At  all  event 
tics  seem  to  show  conclusively  that 
of  a  rabid  animal  by  no  means  invariab! 
hydrophobia.  M.  Bonley,  profewor  in 
erinary  school  at  Alfort,  estimates  ths 
department  of  the  Seine  no  fewer  t 
dogs  annually  become  rabid.  In  25 
hydrophobia  recorded  at  Alfort  in  1 
1861,  10  of  these  animals  were  known 
bitten  15  )»ersons;  that  ia,  15  bites  h 
inflicted  by  25  rabid  dogs.  This  woi 
for  100  dogs  annually  affected  by  hydr 
60  persons  bitten  during  the  same  tin 
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Acre  are  only  from  two  to  three  caws  of  death 
fniia  thid  flisease  annually  in  tho  department 
<>f  the  Seine;  and,  acoordinf^  to  these  resultt), 
]N)t  more  than  3  in  00.  or  5  per  cent,  of  the 
ptriwiDf  bitten  by  rabid  dope,  afti*rward  become 
hrdntpbobic.    But  even  tliis  proportion  of  cases 
04L*titutcs  a  terrible  danger,  considering  tho 
utureot'tbe  distease  with  which  the  individual 
I*  tliriMtt-ned. — For  some  time  after  the  intiic- 
tien  uf  the  wound  no  symptom  manifes«ts  itself. 
"Tie  fK)is<»n  may  have  found  its  way  into  the 
tidiiQe^  !>ut  it  is  <iuiescent,  and  it  remains  so 
BTOilly  for  Several  weeks.     The  exact  period 
dnrinfT  wliirh  it  may  tlins  lie  dormant,  and 
ifterward  l)eoome  fully  developed,  undoubtedly 
Tarir*  in  ditferent  case*«.     Instances  have  been 
nlateil  in  which   hy<lr<)phobia  has  declared 
*    itwlf  aftiT  an  interval  of  several  years,  but 
tW  statements  are  evi:iently  wanting  in  au- 
thtotirity,  and  are  almo.st  universally  regarded 
ueitri-mely  doubtful.    It  seems  positive,  how- 
ever, that  the  perio<l  of  quiescence  may  bo  ex- 
tewli-d  to  one  year,  and  possibly  to  17  or  18 
month*.    Nevertheless  these  instances,  if  they 
exirt.  arc  very  rare  excejitions ;  and  in  the  im- 
itwD^v  ninjority  of  cases  the  disease  shows  itself, 
if  at  all,  between  the  end  of  the  first  and  the 
cmiof  the  third  month  ;  so  that  after  tho  lapse 
of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  iiyury, 
tlte  chances  of  escape  increase  rapidly  with 
ererr  s<ni*ceeding  week.     Hy  the  end   of  six 
muoths  the  patient  may  be  pronounced  prac- 
tiftlly  ssife.     When,  however,  the  disease  is  to 
♦bo*  itsi-lf,  usually  during  the  second  or  third 
nioDth.  its  first  manifestation  is  a  sense  of  itch- 
inz  or  discomfort  at  the  seat  of  the  wountl. 
Pjrcicntrix  may  l»ecome  swollen  and  rcddeneil, 
sn-l  a  nil  line,  following  the  c(»urse  of  the  lym- 
I■!;.^.•  vi-*«fls  is  snid  to  appear  upon  the  limb, 
■•■twiTn  tho  licatrix  and  the  trunk.     This  is 
•!ir  1  r.Iiniinary  period  of  the  disease,  and  may 
U-;  .-Mr  two  or  three  davs  rarelv  more  than 
tL'iririnff  which   the  i»atient  is  only  slightly 
3r.ciiTij:*,irTable.     Then  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  l,y<irj.p!inbia  conie  on  with  great  ra]»i<lity, 
ir.ij  art'  fi;:^ra\  ate*!  from  hour  to  hour.     There 
>at'..»'n;:  nf  stirtness  about  the  neck,  extend- 
in/  !•►  th.-  jaw  and  tlie  ba^^e  of  the  tongue.    An 
iri-i-«rrjK;iMe  anxiety  and   atritation    of  mind 
taitfo  p<ts<«'>sion  of  the  patient,  often  accom- 
J'inir«l  wi:h  pan »xysnis  of  momentary  delirium 
lal  l:::]!urinations.     The  breathing  is  hurrie<l 
tj'l  !rr^*j;:lar.    There  is  L'reat  thirst ;  but  there 
i*  a'-»  :t  ditficnlry  of  <leglutition,  apparently 
(Yir-i-^'ng  in  an  im*sistible  ipasm  of  the  pha- 
.nrx  or  irlotti'*,  which  is  x)  distressing  that  the 
f*jtf!ir   •i'liiK-tinies  rejects  fluids  after  vainly 
*'tr:,'j!.tin;r  to  swallow  them,  with  violent  de- 
it- n-trat  j-ns  f\'  irritation  and  despair.     This 
i-  ^  J.:iT  l::!-  ;rivi*n  rise  tc»  the  idea  that  the  pa- 
T>r.:  •lri'a<]'»  the  liquid  itself,  and  has  unt'ortu- 
air-.'j  .i! rat  bed  the  name  hydrophobia  to  the 
•Ji"^-:!-*  in   «jue-tion.     Tho  saliva  becomes  re- 
Eii-ih;!^  !y  viau-id  and  tenacious,  and  a|»iH.»ars  to 
^>l^\  uv\'  h  ti>  the  distress  of  the  |>atient,  who 
rcl. -■•'p*  r«instautly  to  detach  it  and  expel  it 
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from  his  mouth.  This  condition  of  nervous 
irritation  rapidly  exhausts  the  strength  of  the 
system,  and  death  takes  place,  usually  on  the 
second  or  third  day. — Such  are  the  symptoms 
and  course  of  hydrophobia  in  man.  The  treat- 
ment includes  only  a  single  measure,  but  this 
must  be  adopted  at  once  on  the  receij)t  of  the 
injury,  and  must  be  carried  out  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.  It  consists  in  neutralizing 
the  poison  by  cauterization  of  the  wound.  Some 
authorities  recommend  first  cutting  out  tho 
wound  by  an  incision  ]>assing  all  r(»und  it 
through  the  sound  flesh,  and  subsequently  cau- 
terizing the  fresh  surface.  The  objection  to 
the  procedure  is  that  it  recjuires  some  tinje  and 
skill  to  perform  it  thoroughly,  jmrticularly  as 
the  wound  is  generally  narrow  and  deep ;  and 
also  that  if  the  knife  or  the  blood  hap])en  to 
penetrate  the  wound  itself,  they  may  become 
themselves  contaminated  with  the  vims  and 
thus  bring  it  in  contact  with  a  new  and  larger 
surface.  It  seems  desirable  to  cauterize  thor- 
oughly the  original  wound  without  delay.  Then, 
if  thought  proper,  the  eschar  nuiy  be  cut  out, 
and  the  caustic  again  applied  t<»  tho  fresh  sur- 
face of  the  new  wound.  On  the  wh<ile,  the 
particular  caustic  which  is  recommended  by 
the  highe.'it  authorities  for  this  purpose  is  a  solid 
stick  of  nitrate  (»f  silver.  Its  advantages  are  : 
1,  that  it  can  almost  always  be  readily  pro- 
cured ;  2,  that  it  can  easily  be  cut  into  a  form 
adapted  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  6f  a  deep 
an(f  narrow  wound  ;  3,  that  it  readily  dissolves 
in  the  animal  fluids,  and,  when  held  for  a  few 
minutes  in  contact  with  the  tissues,  forms  a 
tolerably  deep  and  firm  eschar,  and  coagulates 
thoroughly  all  the  organic  nuitters  which  may 
be  present.  It  has  been  thought  that  during 
the  period  of  (juiescence  the  virus  remains  lo- 
calized in  the  original  cicatrix,  and  does  not 
begin  to  dis>euiinato  itself  throujih  the  sys- 
tem until  the  a])pcaraiioe  of  signs  of  irritation 
in  the  part.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  of  course 
be  highly  proper  to  cut  out  the  cicatrix 
and  cauterize  the  wound,  in  casis  where  this 
operation  had  not  already  been  j»erfoniied 
at  any  time  between  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
jurv  and  the  lir>t  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
ease. — Hut  for  the  protection  of  the  communi- 
ty from  hy«lropliobia,  the  j>revention  of  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal  is  much  more  important  than 
its  treatment.  Any  well  educated  surgeon,  if 
within  reach  and  called  in  time,  will  apply  tho 
proper  remedies  after  the  wound  is  inflicted. 
But  he  may  not  be  applied  to  in  season.  The 
aninuil  may  not  be  suspected  of  rabies  at  the 
time  of  the  injury  ;  and  even  if  everything  bo 
dniie  for  the  suflerer  which  circumstances  per- 
mit, ho  must  still  pass  through  several  weeks 
or  months  of  anxious  uncertaintv,  until  the 
extreme  limit  of  possible  incubatinn  ha«*  been 
reached.  The  most  important  thing,  in  every 
point  of  view,  is  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible 
the  chance  of  a  bite  being  inflicte<l  at  all;  and  ' 
by  far  the  be>t  means  of  aoconij»lishing  this 
object  is  to  put  the  public  on  their  guard  by 
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an  accurate  knowled^  of  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia  in  tho  dog.  The  great  danger  at 
present  consists  in  the  fact  that  these  symp- 
toms are  not  usually  recognized  until  after  a 
wound  lias  been  indicted;  and  animals  may 
thus  propagate  the  disease  among  their  own 
species  and  communicate  it  to  man  at  a  time 
when  they  are  not  themselves  known  to  be 
hydrophobic.  There  are  three  capital  errors, 
commonly  entertained  by  tho  public  in  this 
respect,  which  ad<l  very  much  to  the  danger 
spoken  of:  1,  that  the  mad  dog  has  a  horror 
of  water  and  will  not  drink ;  2,  that  ho  is  lia- 
ble to  the  disease  more  especially  or  exclusive- 
ly in  hot  weather ;  and  8,  that  he  always  man- 
ifests a  ferocious  and  aggressive  disposition. 
Neither  of  these  things  is  true ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  a  dog  in  cool  weather,  who  is 
seen  to  drink  freely,  and  is  not  especially  fero- 
cious, is  looked  upon  without  suspicion  and 
treated  with  familiarity ;  and  yet  he  may  be 
hydrophobic  and  capable  of  inflicting  a  mortal 
wound,  or  of  communicating  a  fatal  disease  by 
licking  an  abraded  spot  upon  the  hand  of  his 
master.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  that  the  true  signs  of 
canine  hydrophobia  should  be  recognized  at  an 
early  period ;  for  as  soon  as  a  dog  is  known  to 
be  rabid,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  his  being 
allowed  to  bite.  Rabies  in  the  dog  may  occur 
at  any  season,  and  is  not  more  likely  to  show 
itself  in  warm  than  in  cool  weather.  Conse- 
quently all  police  regulations  intended  to  sup- 
press or  exterminate  hydrophobia,  which  are 
enforced  in  the  summer  months  and  suspended 
at  other  times,  fail  of  their  object,  and  may 
even  do  harm  by  inducing  a  fancied  security 
during  the  cool  season.  According  to  the  ob- 
servations made  by  Prof.  Rey  at  the  veterinary 
school  of  Lyons,  in  France,  the  number  of  ca- 
ses in  that  district  was  greater  during  the  rainy 
than  during  the  dry  months.  Of  190  cases 
recorded  at  the  veterinary  school  of  Alfort, 
during  tho  ten  years  from  1853  to  18C3,  the 
following  list  shows  the  aggregate  numbers  in 
each  month  of  the  year,  arranged  in  the  or- 
der of  their  frequency :  In  April,  25 ;  March, 
21;  January,  20;  June,  18;  May,  10;  August, 
16;  September,  !(>;  November,  14;  July,  12; 
December,  12;  February,  10;  October,  10; 
total,  100.  The  first  symptoms  of  hydropjiobia 
in  the  dog,  as  described  by  Youatt  and  Houley, 
consist  in  a  gloomy  and  sombre  dis)»osition, 
together  with  a  nervous  agitation  and  distjui- 
etude,  which  is  betrayed  by  frequent  changes 
of  ))osition.  The  animal,  usually  cheerful  and 
desirous  of  companionship,  seeks  to  avoid  his 
master  or  his  ))laymates.  He  skulks  into  his 
kennel,  into  a  closet,  into  the  corners  of  the 
enclosure,  underneath  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
endeavors  to  escape  notice.  If  calleil  out,  he 
obeys,  but  slowly  and  unwillingly,  and  ns  soon 
as  possible  again  betakes  himself  to  his  retreat. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  is  dissatisfieil  with  it,  and 
leaves  it  for  an(»ther.  Then  he  goes  back  to 
Lis  litter,  and  takes  it  apart  or  arranges  it  in  a 


variety  of  ways,  without  being  able  to  i 
self  with  any.  The  expression  of  h: 
suspicious  and  uneasy;  and  in  a  few 
he  is  again  wandering  from  place  t 
Now  these  signs,  when  taken  singly, 
decisive  indications  of  rabies.  It  is  n 
the  dog,  when  suffering  under  almost  i 
porary  illness,  to  withdraw  himself  i 
servation,  and  seek  a  retreat  in  some  c' 
ner ;  but  he  generally  remains  there  q 
til  he  begins  to  recover.  It  is  this  < 
avoid  observation,  combined  with  an  i 
restlessness,  which  is  peculiar  to  com 
hydrophobia ;  and  whenever  an  animi 
these  two  symptoms  together,  moving  c 
ly  from  place  to  place,  and  searching 
corner  as  if  looking  for  something  « 
never  finds,  he  should  at  once  be  an  c 
suspicion,  and  properly  watched  nntil 
ady  either  disappears  or  becomes  d 
pronounced.  The  next  sign  of  hydi 
is  that  the  animal  has  slight  and  te 
attacks  of  hallucination.  He  thinks 
a  sound  or  sees  an  object  which  does  o 
This  condition  is  fully  recognized  bj 
nary  experts,  altho^rh  its  signs  are  ot^ 
looked  by  others.  The  dog  sudden! 
up  his  ears  and  runs  to  a  particular  sp 
he  had  heard  a  noise  on  the  other  a 
door  or  partition.  Sometimes  he  will 
the  empty  air,  as  if  he  were  catchii 
Sometimes  he  will  stand  immovable  an 
tive  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  he  were  '. 
or  watching  for  something  which  is  onl. 
sion.  These  signs  are  exceedingly  \m 
and  should  redouble  the  vigilance  < 
ha\ing  charge  of  the  animal,  who  sho 
this  moment  be  kept  in  a  position  to 
his  doing  an  ii\jury.  All  this  time  th 
may  show  no  dis[K>sition  to  bite.  A  n 
often  varies  in  this  tendency  accordir 
individual  character.  The  evidence  o 
best  observers  shows  that  a  dog,  t 
good-tempered  and  mild  in  dispositi 
sometimes  refrain  from  biting  until  v 
in  the  disease.  Furthermore,  the  sa 
will  otten  show  no  tendency  to  bite  hia 
for  whom  he  still  retains  his  natural  a 
but  may  at  the  same  time  be  easily  f 
by  a  stranger.  This  circamstance  fo 
of  the  most  insidious  sources  of  dangi 
case  of  a  rabid  dog  not  yet  known  to 
Even  the  master  may  be  misled  by  fin 
animal  submissive  as  usaal  to  hia  wi 
even  to  a  slight  correction,  while  $ 
blow  or  a  threatening  gesture  may  be 
by  a  sudden  and  ungovernable  attacl 
part  of  the  animal,  and  the  infliction  < 
wound.  During  all  this  period,  furtl 
and  also  during  the  entire  coarse  of 
ease,  there  is  no  hydrophobia  in  tl 
sense  of  the  word.  The  rabid  i\ag  haj 
ror  of  water,  and  lie  does  not  refase  i 
On  the  contrary,  he  drinks  freqneE 
when,  the  disease  being  fnllj  establl* 
constriction  of  the  faaces  renders  de 
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diiTicalt,  he  do  less  endeavors  to  satisfy  Lis  |  or  canine  madness.  A  very  characteristic  and 
tLirst,  sometimes  by  plunging  his  muzzle  deep-  !  important  fact  is  that  an  animal  in  tliis  condi- 
It  ander  the  surface  of  the  water.  No  sin-  i  tion  is  especially  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
frie  error  in  regard  to  the  disease  is  more  nn-  j  one  of  his  own  species.  The  sight  of  another 
fi'rtuijfltc  than  tliis;  for  when  a  dog  drinks,  |  dog  drives  him  into  an  excess  of  sudden  and 
tb«  l>T?tanders  conclude  that  he  is  not  hydro-  '  immeasurable  fury,  fo11owe<l  by  an  immediate 
pLoMr,  and  consequently  overlook  the  other  ,  and  aggressive  attack.  This  often  happens 
FTiDhtoiiis  which  might  indicate  the  nature  ■  while  he  is  still  inoffensive  toward  other  ani- 
of  the  malady.  The  rabid  dog  does  not  at  |  mals,  and  particularly  toward  his  master.  But 
first  refuse  his  natural  food,  but  soon  ceases  ;  it  is  a  sign  that  the  full  development  of  his  dis- 
l)  take  it  with  his  accustomed  relish.  An  |  order  is  at  hand,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  after- 
imprjrtant  sign,  however,  is  an  unnatural  or    ward  he  may  snap  at  every  bystander  indis- 


dirprave<]   appetite.     The  animal    gnaws  and 
even  swallows  all  kinds  of  indigestible  sub 
ftance*.     Pieces  of  wood,  bits  of  stone,  furni 


criminately,  in  the  blind  insanity  of  his  excite- 
ment. At  this  time,  or  even  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, he  often  disappears  from  home,  ]>robabl7 


tore,  clikthing,  the  stuffing  of  cushions,  leather,  with  the  instinct  of  finding  some  more  solitary 
burse  (lung,  and  even  his  own  excrements,  are  place  in  which  to  hide.  But  meeting  constant- 
toro,  gDawe<l,  and  swallowed.     This  is  always    ly  with  new  sources  of  irritation,  and  his  ner- 


iTery  auspicious  circumstance.  Some  dogs 
ire  habitually  mischievous  in  this  res{>ect,  but 
eren  they  only  irguro  or  destroy  these  sub- 


vous  excitability  increasing  at  the  same  time, 
he  becomes  more  furious,  haggard,  and  threat- 
ening with   every  hour.     lie  is  now  at  the 


itADces;  they  do  not  swallow  them.  And  i  height  of  the  disease.  Wandering  along  the 
pirticalarly  the  disposition  in  question,  mnni-  i  streets  or  open  highways,  with  head  and  ti^il 
ieitm^  itself  in  an  animal  to  whom  it  is  not  |  drooping,  his  hide  disordered  and  dusty,  the 
Ubitual,  und  who  is  also  evidently  sick  from  \  ropy  saliva  hanging  in  strings  from  his  open 
•ome  cause  or  other,  should  always  put  his  |  jaws,  every  man  and  animal  that  he  encounters 
owners  up«»n  their  guard.  Another  symptom  '  provokes  him  to  a  fresh  attack.  After  24  or 
ii  now  to  Ih)  spoken  of  which  is  decisive  and  |  86  hours  of  this  continuous  excitement,  with- 
ptth^jgnomonic,  namely,  the  rabid  bark.     It  is    out  food  or  rest,  and  incessantly  upon  his  feet, 


difficult  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  this  sound 
bj  mere  verbal  description ;  but  the  best  au- 
thorities all  agree  that,  when  once  recognized, 
it  i»  entirely  conclusive.  The  natural  voice  of 
tbe  animal  is  altered.     Instead  of  the  nsual 


exhaustion  begins  to  come  on ;  his  motions  are 
less  vigorous,  his  stens  grow  vacillating  and 
irregular,  and  he  no  longer  leaves  the  direct 
path,  and  offers  violence  only  to  tliose  whom 
he  unavoidably  meets.    At  last,  if  not  pursued 


ncce«sion  of  explosive  sounds,  equal  in  in-    and  killed,  a  general  paralysis  takes  posses- 

t«nHty  and  duration,  it  is  hoarse,  veiled,  lower  ,  sion  of  his  svstem,  and  he  dies  exhausted  by 

ia  t(»»e,  and  begins  with  a  single  open  bark,  |  the  intensity  and  continuance  of  the  nervous 

f"iIowf<I  iniiiicdiately  by  three  or  four  dimin-    agitati(»n.     The  entire  durati(»n  of  the  malady 

i-Mnj  liMwls  from  the  bottom  of  the  throat,     in  the  dog.  fnan  the  first  signs  of  disordered 

driniijwhii'h  the  jaws,  instead  of  closing  corn-  !  health  until  its  fatal  termination,  is  from  two 

I-!'-teIy  at  earh  bark,  are  only  partly  approxi-  .  to  six  days.      No  distinct   morbid  change  in 

r.;..tc«l  to  *'a«'li  other.     Prof.  B<»uley  says  that  |  any  of  the  internal  organs  has  ever  been  found 

Wh  hf  and  his  pupils  have  been  able  to  recog-  .  after  death,  either  in  the  dog  or  in  man,  which 

n'^c  di:»tinclly  the  rabid  dog  by  his  bark  ah)ne,  I  could  be  regarded  as  the  pathological  causi»  of 

«"!ivL;  thv  animal  was  not  yet  in  sight,  and  was     this  singuhir  disease.     Finally,  the  important 

^T'll  ut  the  other  extremity  of  the  courtyard  '  symptoms  of  commencing  hydrophobia  in  the 

«'f  tin- A lfi»rt  Vfterinary  school.     The  saliva  is    dog,  which  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 

it  t:r-t  increa*ii"d  in  abundance ;  but  this  symp-  '  maybe  summed  up  as   follows:    1,   an  unac- 

f-m  i-i  of  *hort  duration,  lasting,  acconling  to  ;  customed   gloomy  and   susi)icious  disposition, 

V'nintf,  not  more  than  12  hours,  and  is  never     with   nervous   agitation   and    restlessness;   2, 

fr- a?'':ndaiit  :is  in  the  profuse  salivation  which     momentary  attacks  of  hallucination  both  as  to 

iivnds  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  a  malady  very    sights  and  sfKinds ;  .S,  an  unnatural  and  de- 

'■oTT.iii^-ri  in  dojrs,  but  perfectly  harmless.     The  '  praved  appetite  for  indigestible  or  innutritions 

Irrjr  salivation  <if  hydrophobia  consists  in   a    substances;  4.  a  peculiar  and  unnatural  bark; 

»i-^rvvi««n  of  saliva  which  is  si'anty,  but  viscid  |  5,  a  ropy  and  vis<-id  condition  of  the  saliva, 

and  r"py.  and  which  the  animal  endeavors  to  ,  with  dryness  t>f  the  mouth  and  fauces;  and 

clear  away  from  the  mouth  by  the  aid  of  his  '  C,    an   insane   and    aggressive   irritability   of 

JAWS.     This  otten  gives  the  idea  that  he  is  an-    temper,  most  easily  excited  by  the  sight  of 

n^vd  by  a  bone  accidentally  lodged   in   his  '  other  dogs,  and  at  first  manifested  only  toward 

tcrih  :  and  fatal  ac<*idents  have  ha))pened  fnmi    them. — The  best  accounts  of  hydrophobia  are 

attcQtiiting  to  aid  the  animal  to  get  rid  of  the    to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  **  Ilydmpho- 

•apjK'Mrl  annoyance.     This  preliminary  pericxl    bia*'  in  Gross's  **  System  of  Surgery  "  (Pliila- 

'^f  the  di-nrase  may  last  for  one  or  two  days,    delphia,  li^ftOj;  the  chapter  on  ** Rabies''  in 

Kov.  however,  comes  the  second  and  fully    Youatt  *'(>n  the  Dog''  (London,  18."iO);   and 

'^rVi!..;.iHl  ^tage  of  the  disorder,  characterized  ,  Bouley,  Rapport  sur  la  rage  (Paris,  isi;;{). 

ly  *  .idvn  paruxygms  of  fury,  the  true  rabies        HYDROSTATICS.    See  IlYDKOMEcnANics. 
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HTDROSrLPnrRIC  ACID,  Snlphydric  idd,  or 
Silphvfttfd  llydrof^B,  a  gaseous  compound  first 
examined  by  Soheele  in  1777;  symbol,  H»S; 
chemical  cr)uivalent,  34.  It  coDsistn  of  two 
volumes  of  Iiydrogen  and  one  of  sulphur  vapor 
condensed  into  two  volumes,  which  form  its 
combining  measure.  Its  density  is  111)1-2,  air 
being  lnoo.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  has  a  slight 
acid  reaction,  and  a  most  oti'ensive  odor,  rec- 
ognized in  rotten  eggs,  dock  mud,  cessp(X)ls, 
many  mineral  waters,  and  putrefying  organic 
matters  containing  sulphur.  It  extinguishes 
flame,  but  burns  it;*elf  in  contact  with  air 
with  a  blue  Haine,  depositini;  sulphur.  It  is 
condensed  by  a  j»ressure  of  17  atmospheres  at 
50°  into  a  colorless  liquid,  and  was  solidified 
by  Faraday  by  cooling  to  — 122**  into  a  white 
crystalline  translucent  substance.  Water  ab- 
sorbs 2^  times  its  volume  of  the  gas;  alcohol 
6  volumes.  It  blackens  the  salts  of  lead  and 
of  many  other  metals,  forming  sulphides  of 
the  metals.  These  being  insoluble  and  made 
readily  visible  by  their  peculiar  colors,  even  in 
minute  quantity,  the  acid  is  a  convenient  test 
for  determining  the  presence  of  the  metals  in 
solutions,  and  distinguishing  them  by  the  color 
of  the  precipitate  and  its  other  properties.  Its 
aqueous  solution  and  its  solution  in  ammonia 
(hydrosulphide  of  ammonium)  are  among  the 
useful  chemical  reagents.  The  gas  is  exceed- 
ingly noxious  to  inhale.  Thenard  found  that 
a  small  bird  would  die  in  air  containing  ^^jf 
part  of  it,  and  a  horse  in  air  that  contained 
y\^  of  it.  The  gas  is  neutralized  and  de- 
composed by  chlorine  and  iodine,  which  unite 
with  its  hydrogen ;  and  the  former,  furnished 
by  chloride  of  lime  wet  with  strong  vinegar,  is 
a  convenient  antidote  and  disinfectant  of  the 
gas.  Nitrate  of  lead,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  manganese  are  also 
eflicaciiHis  in  this  respect.  The  presence  of 
the  gas  is  detected  by  its  odor,  and  by  its  black- 
ening a  paper  wet  with  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  discoloration 
of  white  lead  paint  in  the  apartments  of  houses, 
also  of  the  l)lackenin^^  of  silver  spoons  when 
these  are  used  with  boiled  eggs,  the  albumen 
of  the  white  of  the  Ciiii  furnishing  the  sulphur 
for  the  pro<luction  of  the  ga-^. — To  prepare 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  ingredients  employed 
are  a  ferrous  sulphide,  made  by  exposing  to  a 
low  red  heat  4  parts  of  coarse  sulphur  and  7 
of  iron  tilings,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  By 
pouring  the  acid  upon  broken  lumps  of  the 
compound  in  a  gas  bottle,  the  (?as  is  evolved, 
and  may  l»e  collected  in  a  bell  glass  over  water 
at  80°  or  90^,  or  over  brine.  It  is  absorbed 
bv  coM  water.  It  mav  also  be  obtained  bv 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  antimo- 
nious  8ul[>hide.  The  reactions  in  ea«'h  case  are 
thus  expresMod  :  FeS  +  ll.SO*  =  FeSO«-HlI»S. 
Sb,S,  -f-  (lIClu  =  <Sb(1,),  +  (IIuSj,. 

HYDRI\\Tl.\I.     See  Otranto, 

HYSrOs  a  town  of  France*  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Var,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a  hill,  l»  m. 
£.  of  Toulon,  and  3  m.  from  the  Mediterranean ; 


pop.  in  1806,  10,878.  The  principal 
are  the  old  church,  one  of  the  most  a 
structures,  in  France,  and  an  ancient  c 
now  used  as  a  town  hall.  In  the  p 
s<iuare  Is  a  column,  surmounted  by  $ 
marble  bust  of  the  celebrated  Massillcj 
was  a  native  of  the  town,  llveres  is 
ered  one  of  the  healthiest  winter  reside 
the  south  of  France,  and  is  mijch  reso 
by  invalids.  Remains  of  an  ancient 
city  exist  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  roadst 
posite  the  town,  and  belonging  to  lU  is  i 
of  small  islands  called  the  isles  of  Ilyei 
cient  Sta;ehadeii\  two  of  which  are  f« 
During  the  middle  ages  tlio  place  was 
Iliedera,  and  was  a  favorite  port  of  the  ]: 
to  Jerusalem. 

UYGIEA,  or  Hygea,  in  Greek  mytholo 
goddess  of  health,  a  daughter  of  .fso 
She  was  represented  by  artists  as  a.  vi 
flowing  garments  feeding  a  serpent  from 
the  poets  speak  of  her  as  a  smiling  ( 
with  bright  glances,  and  a  favorite  of  . 
By  the  Romans  she  was  in  time  identiflt 
the  old  Sabine  goddess  Salus. 

HYGIEXE  (Gr.  iyteivd^,  healthy),  the 
and  art  of  preserving  health,  by  the 
priate  nourishment  of  the  body  and  the 
regulation  of  its  surrounding  conditions 
first  subject  of  importance  in  a  hygieni 
of  view  is  alwavs  the  location  or  rez 
of  the  individual,  famiily,  or  community 
interests  are  involved.  Other  con<]itioi 
be  altered  or  modified  with  comparative 
ness,  but  the  place  imd  character  of  th 
tation,  when  once  fixed,  usually  remain 
a  considerable  time,  and  thus  exert 
tinned  influence  for  good  or  evil.  Th» 
tation,  when  in  the  country,  should 
be  placed  upon  such  an  elevation  as  to 
a  thorough  natural  drainage.  This  is  tl 
re<]uisite;  for  there  is  no  other  single  a 
disease  so  hurtful  and  insidious  as  the  si 
cumulati<m  and  stagnation  of  the  refui 
ters,  in  however  small  qnantity,  whi 
daily  pro<luced  in  and  about  an  occDpie4 
tation.  Even  stjinding  pools,  or  hollow 
without  an  outlet,  the  result  of  a  dep 
in  the  surface  of  the  gr<»und,  should 
allowed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
house ;  for  although  it  is  only  the  nui 
which  at  first  collects  in  them,  vet  t 
alwavs  more  or  less  accumulation  of  < 
matter  from  vegetable  growth  and  fr 
aquatic  animals  and  birds  which  mak 
places  their  resort ;  and  as  a  pool  of  tl 
is  alternately  filled  and  dried  np.  son 
several  times  a  year,  the  effluvia  exha1e<1 
this  )>rocess  will  always  become  more 
injuri(»us,  and  may  be  even  dangerous 
AVhen  a  large  nunil)er  of  inhabitants  t 
lected  within  a  small  space,  as  in  tow 
cities,  the  question  of  draina^  becoi 
course  still  more  important.  The  pn» 
of  refuse  materials  is  here  excee<ling1i 
and  corresponding  provision  should  b< 
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for  tlieir  iininediato  and  complete   removal. 
B^ik'A  the  nvcessarj  provisions  for  drainage, 
the  house  and  afiartmenta  should  also  be  fully 
idJ  completely  ventilated.     Effluvia  and  or- 
ganic va(M)ni  of  various  kinds  necessarily  be- 
t-'Nhi  devvlo[>ed  in  every  occupied  dwelling, 
(mu  the  daily  culinary  ofie rations  and  the  or- 
pDic  matters  of  the  food  and  their  remains. 
The^e  i-fHuvia  are  harmless  when  fresh ;   but 
thcT  are  subject  to  early  decomposition,  and 
It  uDco  become  noxious  if  allowo<l  to  accumu- 
lite  bikI  ift.'4mate.     Every  house,  accordingly, 
iboiiid  ]»c  swept  throughout  each  day  by  a  cur- 
rent of  fretih  air,  sufficient  to  renovate  its  nt- 
no^phere  and  remove  all  vestiges  of  impurity. 
A  free  o)K.'ning  of  the  windows  on  opposite 
f^vn,  early  in  the  morning,  is  the  best  way  of 
BiTonifilishing  this.    In  addition,  each  inhabited 
aptrtiuent  should  be  constantly  ventilated  in 
fQvh  a  manner  as  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid 
lod  other  ]jrodocts  of  res]>iration,  by  open  fires 
w  other  eti'ectual  means. — Proper  clothing, 
fLipted  to  the  si*ason  and  the  degree  of  indi- 
Tidiul  exposure,  is  also  an  important  element 
of  hyinene.     There  are  few  causes  of  disease 
iD<»re  jirolitic  than  undue  exposure  to  cold  and 
<iau]{»niss  and  jiarticularly  to  sudden  changes 
of  ueather  or  draughts  of  cold  air  upon  un- 
prott-cted  parts.     The  clothing  should  be  so 
rt-pHiIated.  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  ordina- 
ry viciwitudes  of  the  weather  shall  not  be  felt 
I'jthe  individual  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
iTrtnanent  impression   upon   the  system.     A 
wfficient  suit  of  woollen  underclothing  is  the 
Urst  protection  in  this  respect.     It  is  important 
to  reiiieml>er,  however,  that  for  a  person  in 
Waith  exp<»*ure  to  cold  and  dampness  is  sel- 
«i'-ni  ininrions  so  long  as  the  body  is  in  a  state 
'f  inij-».  nlar  mtivity.     It  is  remaining  in  a  cold 
t;ar»i,ifiit  in  an  innctivo  condition,  or  keeping 
'"irhvwet  or  damp  clothing  after  muscular  ex- 
^TUoii  has  «'eased.  that  gives  rise  to  dangerous 
orj-,.,. living's. — The   <jnality  and   <pinntity  of 
tik-  t'.».uJ,  and  the  reguluritv  with  which  it  is 
ta<vn.  :ire  of  the  iiext  importance  in  a  hygienic 
p-^'ir.!  iif  view.     The  food,  as  a  rule,  should  be 
*-:]•>  in  rharacter,  but  nutritious,  and  each 
t.ti.  !v  of  the  best  pos>ible  quality  and  j)roper- 
l.*«^"'kul.     An  imperfect  or  careless  mcHle  of 
"••'■kin.'  may  olt«*n  injure  materially  the  nutri- 
li""-  riiid  digr-tiblo  qualities  of  an  article  of 
f""!.  •■ri;:inally  of  tlie  best  kind.     Individual 
j-^'ji'uritie'*  are  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to 
the  kind  of  fiMHl  used  by  each  jK'rson  ;  certain 
arrirl.>  boin:.'  sometimes  more  or  less  indiges- 
ti*'!r  I'-T  one  person,  which  are  quite  hannlesa 
^T  anothi-r.     The  natural  an<l  healthy  api)e- 
tv  i«  t'.c  lie>t  ueneral  criterion  in  regard  to 
t^v  ■i'lanri-y  <>f  f<MMj  to  be  used,  provided  it  be 
?ni;!c  nnil   ntitritious  in  character.     It  is  of 
ir»*it    ii:»["irtanee.  finally,    that   the   food   be 
tikt  n  w'»l»  re;ri!larity  at  the  accustomed  time, 
r :.,:   it   Kf  j»ropcrly  masticated,  and  that  its 
<iLv-?i''n    lie    not    interfered    with    bv   hnrrv, 
trxit-tv.  nr  anv  unusual  mental  or  idivsical  dis- 
;;.r-'^iiLv  at  and  immediately  after  the  time  of 


meals. — A  regular  and  sufficient  bodily  exer- 
cise should  be  taken  every  day  to  keep  all  the 
organs  in  a  healthy  state  of  activity.  The  ex- 
ercise should  be  neither  deficient  nor  excessive 
in  amount;  for  bodily  exertion  which  is  so 
violent  or  so  prolonged  as  to  produce  a  sense 
of  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  instead  of  being 
beneficial  to  the  system,  is  positively  injurious 
to  it.  Neither  can  a  deficiency  of  muscular 
exertion  during  one  period  be  compensated  by 
an  excessive  amount  taken  at  another.  It  is 
the  necessary  and  appropriiite  quantity  of  ex- 
ercise, taken  regularly  day  by  day,  which  pre- 
serves the  vigor  of  the  system,  and  keeps  it 
in  a  condition  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease. 
The  periods  of  exertion,  furthermore,  should 
alternate  daily  with  periods  of  repose;  and 
es])ecially  the  natural  amount  of  Hleei>  sbould 
always  be  taken  with  regularity,  and  in  apart- 
ments which  are  not  too  confined  and  the  ven- 
tilation of  which  is  pr<»perly  provided  for.  It 
is  during  sleep  that  the  main  process  of  the 
nutrition  and  restoration  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  takes  place ;  and  if  an  indi- 
vidual deprive  himself  of  sleep,  wholly  or  even 
partially,  for  one  or  two  nights  in  succession, 
he  will  invariably  ex|)erience  its  damaging  ef- 
fects in  the  consequent  tem]>orary  failure  of 
the  vital  powers.  An  inqtrudence  or  neglect, 
like  either  of  those  mentioned  above,  may  lie 
counteracted  in  a  strong  and  healthy  person 
by  subsequent  care,  so  that  he  may  recover 
from  its  immediate  and  more  perceptible  ef- 
fects ;  but  it  is  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  hygiene,  that  causes  of  disease,  however 
slight,  by  constant  repetition  day  after  day,  or 
even  at  hmger  intervals,  will  certainly  at  last 
undermine  the  health,  and  produce  a  perma- 
nent and  often  irremediable  injury.  The  easi- 
est as  well  as  the  surest  way  of  avoiding  such 
a  result  is  a  constant  and  regular  attention 
to  all  the  necessary  hygienic  conditions.  (See 
Alimknt,  Bath,  IMktktks,  and  (ivMNASTRs.) 
lllGK03IErrKY  (dr.  i;/j<5r,  moist,  and  ///r/M^, 
measure),  the  metlwKl  of  determining  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  Ixnlies,  more  espec'ially 
in  atnio»ipheric  air.  A  hygrometer  is  an  in- 
strument used  for  this  purj)ose;  and  a  hygro- 
scope  is  any  substance  that  absorbs  m<»isture 
from  the  air,  and  is  in  conse«iuence  changed  in 
f(»rm  or  weight.  Various  salts  abs(»rb  moisture 
and  deliquesce,  and  are  CiinstMjueutly  called 
hygr(»sc«»pic.  These  serve  as  hvgrometers  in 
chemical  analvsis;  thus  chloride  of  calcium 
placed  in  a  glass  tube  absorbs  the  moisture 
from  the  air  passed  through  the  tube,  and  its 
increa>e  of  weight  determines  the  quantity. 
Tiie  property  is  exhibited  in  henq>  an<l  cotton 
ropes,  and  in  small  fibres,  as  tho^^e  of  w hale- 
In  uie,  and  in  hairs.  Paper  by  absorption  of 
moisture  expands  to  such  a  degree  t!iat  it  is 
an  imperfect  material  for  prcsiT\ing  accurate 
plans.  Its  variation  in  lengtii  in  eNtremely 
dry  and  in  moist  air  sometimes  exceed «*  1  in 
40.  If  a  substance  could  be  fonn<l  which  ab- 
sorbed moisture  in  ])roportion  to  the  quantity 
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in  the  air,  and  its  form  was  proportionally  af- 
fected thorebr,  this  change  could  be  readily 
indicated  upon  a  dial,  the  extreme  points  of 
which  are  determined,  the  one  by  the  least 
length  produced  by  the  greatest  dryness,  and 
the  other  by  the  greatest  elongation  caused  by 
the  most  humid  air  that  could  be  |>roduced,  the 
intennediate  space  being  divided  into  100  or 
other  convenient  number  of  degrees.  Such  an 
instrument  would  be  a  perfect  hygrometer;  but 
no  such  substance  is  known,  and  the  properties 
of  the  same  body  in  this  resi)ect  are  not  con- 
stant at  all  times.  The  best  instrument  of  tliis 
sort,  which  is  after  all  only  a  hygroscope,  was 
contrived  by  De  Saussure.  It  is  a  human  hair, 
cleansed  by  boiling  in  alkaline  water.  The 
zero  point  of  the  scale  to  which  it  is  attached 
is  fixed  by  drying  the  hair  in  air  rendered  by 
chemical  absorbents  as  dry  as  possible;  and 
then,  by  ex)>osing  it  in  a  receiver  to  air  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  the  other  extreme  of  the 
scale  is  found.  The  equal  divisions  between 
these  are  assumed  to  indicate  proportional  de- 
grees of  moisture  or  dryness.  One  end  of  the 
hair  is  fixed,  and  to  the  other  is  suspended  a 
small  weight.  A  grooved  wheel  or  pulley  car- 
rying an  index  is  placed  so  as  to  be  moved  by 
the  hair  as  it  contracts  or  expands.  Various 
other  hygrometers  of  this  class  have  been  de- 
vised, some  on  the  principle  of  determining 
the  moisture  by  the  increased  weight  imparted 
to  bodies  by  its  absorption,  and  others  by  the 
torsion  thereby  induced  in  cords  and  in  vege- 
table fibres ;  but  all  these  methods  have  proved 
very  imperfect. — Two  other  inetho<ls  are  to  be 
noticed  by  which  the  humidity  of  the  air  is 
ascertained.  The  first  depends  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  dew  point,  or  the  degree  of 
temperature  to  which  the  air  must  be  reduced 
that  its  moisture  shall  begin  to  separate  and 
condense  upon  cold  surfaces.  This  difference 
alone  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  dryness 
of  the  air,  as  affording  an  indication  of  how 
near  it  is  to  its  point  of  saturation.  In  tem- 
i>erate  regions  this  sometimes  amounts  to  30°  ; 
but  in  a  dry  and  hot  climate,  under  the  lee  of 
cold  mountains  which  first  strip  the  air  of  its 
moisture,  it  amounts  to  dO^  or  more ;  such  is 
the  case  upon  the  hot  plains  of  the  Deccan,  to 
which  the  air  is  brought  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Cihauts.  Cooled  down  up<m  tliese  to  a  low 
temperature,  its  moisture  is  precipitated  in  rain 
and  snow,  and  when  immediately  after  this  it 
is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  90°,  it  is  found 
that  no  deposition  of  moisture  again  takes 
place  until  the  temiK»rature  is  reduced  to  29°. 
The  observation,  however,  is  used  to  furnish 
more  exact  results.  Tables  have  been  prefiared 
wibli  the  utmost  care  which  give  the  elastic 
force  of  a()ueous  vapor  at  different  degrees  and 
even  tenths  of  <legrees  of  tenjporature,  ex- 
pressed in  the  heiglit  of  a  column  of  mercury 
sustained  by  the  vaiK)r.  The  temj>eratt»re  of 
the  dew  point  of  the  air  being  ascertained,  the 
elastic  force  corresponding  to  this  temperature 
in  the  table  represents  the  absolute  humidity 


of  the  air,  and  may  be  converted  into  ' 
tual  weight  of  moisture  to  the  cubic  foo 
a  given  barometric  pressure  by  the  fc 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  or  directly 
tables  constructed  to  reduce  the  labor 
calculation.  By  comparing  the  elasti 
obtained  from  the  table  with  that  corn 
ing  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  it» 
ratio  between  the  two  expresses  the  i 
humidity  of  the  air.  This  also  is  asce 
at  sight  by  the  tables  s|)ecially  construe 
this  object.  The  most  highly  approved 
metrical  tables  are  those  derived  from  1 
periments  of  Regnault,  made  by  direc' 
the  French  government  to  determine  i 
pansive  force  of  steam  at  different  te 
tures,  which  is  alsi»  tliut  of  the  vaiM>r  sus 
in  the  air  at  the  same  temperatures, 
tables  are  published  in  Regnault's  /Ctn 
Vhygrometrif^  in  the  Annales  de  chimi 
physique  (1845) ;  and  formulas  also  an 
from  which  other  tables,  besides  that 
elastic  forces,  have  been  prepared  by 
The  most  complete  series  of  these  is  fu 
in  the  volume  of  **  Tables,  Meteorologi< 
Physical,^^  prepared  for  the  Smithsonia 
tution  by  Arnold  Guyot,  and  published 
^'  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections^ 
In  the  same  series  is  also  presented  tl 
of  elastic  forces  of  vapor  deduced  fn)m 
I)eriments  of  Dalton,  together  with  othei 
ui>on  it,  and  in  general  use  in  England, 
are  also  fonnd  in  GlaisheFs  *^  Ilvgron 
Tables"  (London,  1847),  and  in  the  *' 
wich  Ol>servations." — Various  forms 
dew-point  instrument  or  hygrometer  ha* 
devised.  That  of  Prof.  Daniell,  which  h 
mnch  used,  is  of  the  following  construct 
bent  tnbe,  blown  out  at  each  enti  to  a 
laid  across  the  top  of  a  pillar,  which  sc 
a  stand,  the  two  bulbs  hanging  down 
each  side.  One  arm  of  the  tube  is  long 
to  contain  a  delicate  thermometer,  the  1 
which  terminates  in  some  ether  contai 
the  external  bulb.  By  boiling  the  etl 
fore  closing  the  tube  the  air  is  nea 
pelled.  When  in  use  the  empty  bulb 
ered  with  a  piece  of  muslin,  which  i 
wet  with  ether.  The  evaporation  of  tl 
denses  the  va|>or  within,  causing  tlie  li 
the  other  bulb  to  evaporate  and  gro^ 
The  bulb  becomes  at  last  sufficient] v  i 
tlie  moisture  to  condense  npon  it,  and 
stant  this  niakes  its  appearance  in  th 
of  a  ring  of  dew  encircling  the  bulb 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  ether,  the  t 
ature  is  to  l>e  noted  by  the  thermomete 
in,  while  that  of  the  air  is  observer 
another  thermometer  attache<l  to  the 
Another  observation  of  the  enclosed  the 
eter  is  mtule  as  the  dew  disappears  by  tl 
returning  to  its  former  temperature ;  a 
mean  of  the  two  observations  will  give 
approximation  to  the  dew  point. — A  W 
strument  is  that  of  Regnanlt.  Two  glas 
are  suspended  by  a  small  tubular  arm  n 
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top  of  each,  both  opening  into  the  hollow  stand 
tliit  t>ui<port8  tlie  tubes.    A  pipe  for  exhausting 
the  air  by  means  of  a  sort  of  bellows  or  the 
duv  of  water  connects  with  the  hollow  in  the 
sund  hy  an  opening  near  its  base.     The  two 
tnlies  are  closed,  each  with  a  cork  through 
Tbif h  tt  thermometer  tube  is  fitted,  the  bulb  in 
uOtf  reacliing  nearly  to  the  bottom.     Over  the 
lower  vtid  of  this  one  a  very  thin  and  highly 
pvli>btil  thimble  of  silver  nearly  two  inches 
Ijo^t  is  fitted,  and  a  fine  tube  o(>en  at  each  end 
ifr  {iMHMrtl  through  the  cork,  reaching  from  the 
exterual  air  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
£tkr  is  poured  into  this  bulb,  covering  the 
lurer  end  of  the  thermometer,  and  rising  an 
inch  or  two  higher  than  the  upper  edge  of  the 
•ilrer  thimble.     To  determine  the  dew  point, 
tb«  a|ipiiratus  for  exhausting  the  air  from  the 
buUow  »tand  is  set  in  action.     This  causes  the 
lirto  pasH  through  the  fine  tube,  and  bubble 
tliTOQgh  the  ether,  keeping  it  in  motion  and 
taking'  np  its  vapor.    The  litiuid,  the  thermom- 
eter bulb,  and  the  silver  coating  of  the  tul)e 
eqaallv  t'vel  the  reduced  temperature,  and  the 
iutant  this  reaches  the  dew  point,  the  whole 
f'irfacc  of  the  silver  is  covered  with  moisture. 
Tb«  temperature  of  the  thermometer  placed  in 
tbe  etlif  r  is  then  obser\'ed,  while  the  other 
nark*  the  temperature  of  the  air.    By  stopping 
tbe  current  of  air  the  temperature  rises,  and  the 
nwi^ture  disnp[>ear8  from  the  silver.    The  ther- 
OHHDetcr  w  to  be  noted  again,  and  the  mean  of 
tbe  two  observations  taken  for  the  dew  point; 
vr  several  trials  may  be  made  in  rapid  succes- 
ikiD.    To  avoid  affecting  tlio  result  by  tlie 
varmtli  radiated  from  the  body,  a  small  tele- 
9<^»pe  may  be  used  in  reading  the  thermometer. 
Tbtf  in^truinent    has  lH*en   modified  by  Prof. 
("Dm!!  in  sub>tituting  for  the  tube  a  small  fiask 
('J'liiirhly  [Ntlislied  brass  or  silver,  into  the  neck 
i^'wiiirl,  in  secured  an  exhausting  syringe. — The 
**^«o«l  of  the  two  methixls  above  referred  to, 
■'V  whi-  h  tlie  humidity  of  the  air  is  ascertained, 
ic.t'lv..-,  the  determination  of  the  temperature 
"t  «\'ifi€iratiim  ;  and  the  in^^trumentused  is  the 
*rt-l,rjil,  tliennorneter  or  psyehrometor  invent- 
rJ  hy  Trof.  August  of  Herlin,  and  described 
in  lii-i  Work  rthtr  die  Ft*rtfchrittf.  tier  Ilygro- 
r-ffri^  f  Uvrlin.  ixG^).     It  consists  of  two  deli- 
<'4tv  *!;'nnoiiieters  placeil  near  to;rethcr.     The 
J'UlS  i.f  one  is  ct>vered  with  muslin,  which  is 
kr|.t  'i\'  t  by  water  supplied  from  a  vessel  dose 
■7!}ir'n:;:h  <apiHary  conduction.     The  instru- 
tvDt  i'i  j»laoed  in  a  light  draught  of  air,  and  as 
^'.ij-ttration  gocson  the  mercury  in  the  wet- 
W.^'  f  !]»'nnometer  sinks  to  a  certain  point ;  the 
tr:n;-^.rarure  of  both  is  then  noticed.    If  the  air 
»i*  iivarly  sjiturated  with  moisture,  the  ditfer- 
«''e  will  ]»v  f«»und  to  be  very  slight.    The  baro- 
in<r?rii-  fireS'iuro  is  observed  at  the  same  time, 
in'l  •!::t:t  arc  thus  aff(»nled  for  calculating  the 
frl;t>tic  tV»rce  of  a^^neous  va|)or  in  the  air.     The 
fiim;»iia  fnr  this  calculation,  nullified  bv  Re- 
CTianlr,  and  the  psyohrometrical  tables  de<luced 
ir**xu  it.  are  given  in  the  volume  of  tables  re- 
f-  rrrd  i*j  above,  and  are  equally  applicable  to 


tlie  estimation  whether  the  dew-point  instru- 
ment or  wet-bulb  thermometer  is  used.  To 
render  them  more  convenient,  they  have  been 
converted  by  Prof.  Guyot  into  English  measures. 
The  series  also  contains  tables  of  the  weight  of 
vapors  in  a  given  space  at  different  tempera- 
tures. The  method  by  the  wet  bulb,  thougli 
regarded  as  decidedly  the  most  convenient 
means  of  detennining  the  elastic  forces  of  the 
vapor,  and  thence  the  humidity  of  the  air,  is 
still  rendered  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  results 
from  the  impossibility  of  koe])ing  the  wet  bulb 
uniformly  moist,  and  from  other  causes  also. 
The  uncertainty  of  its  results  is  indeed  in  some 
cases  so  great  that  Kegnault  in  1872  recom- 
mended that,  for  accurate  meteorological  pur- 
poses, resort  sliould  be  uniformly  had  to  the 
chemical  methods  of  extracting  and  weighing 
the  aqueous  vapor  in  a  given  volume  of  air. 
To  this  end  he  has  devised  a  simple  arrange- 
ment by  which  concentrated  sul])huric  acid  may 
be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  absorb  its 
aqueous  vapor;  a  method  that  is  specially  ap- 
plicable at  very  low  temperatirres. — The  ulti- 
mate object  of  these  hygrometrical  investiga- 
tions is,  by  enabling  the  meteorologist  to  ascer- 
tain at  all  times,  in  all  localities,  and  at  all  ac- 
cessible elevations,  the  true  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  moisture,  to  furnish  him  with 
accurate  data  for  studying  the  laws  which  con- 
trol its  variations.  The  following  table  of  rela- 
tive humidity  is  prepared  for  every  5®  F.  from 
i>°  to  95**  above  zero,  and  for  a  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  air  and  the  dew 
point,  technically  calle<l  the  complement  of  the 
dew  point,  ranging  from  0®  to  18**.  (See  Dew 
Point,  in  article  1)ew.) 

T.Vnr.E   OF   RELATIVE   nUMlDITY    OF   THE   AIR. 
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ITTKSOS,  or  Shepherd  Kings.  See  Egypt, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  400. 

IIYL.FIISAl'RrsrGr.  I'/aior,  belonging  to  wood, 
an<l  eaii^oc^  lizard),  the  name  given  by  I)r.  Man- 
tel 1  to  an  extinct  dinoNaurian  reptile,  t'n>m  the 
Jurassic  strata  <»f  Til^ate  forest,  having  the 
usual  mammalian  characters  of  its  tribe,  viz.: 
K»ng  bones  with  a  medullary  cavity,  pachy- 


dt^riD-likc  fi'Ct  ani]  socnun  of  five  anit«d  vert«-  ' 
1>riu.  It  attuiuvtl  a  titv  of  30  to  2o  fi.,  end  n-iu> 
believed  Lit  Umitell  iid<1  BtK'klaDi]  to  liavv  lim) 
au  trDormuud  dur^ial  di-nnal  fringe  like  tlie 


honiyspineson  tliebackof  tlieipnana;  its  skin 
was  corereil  wltli  cin-iilur  or  elliptiral  plateii. 

BVLIS  itt  (irci-k  iiiTthuIu-^-v.  fon  of  Tlii'oda- 
ma^  king  of  the  r>rT<>r>es,  and  llie  nviii|>lL  Hv- 
nodice.  lli'rculcs.  after  slaving  TlieiMlutnaa, 
adopted  I1y1n«.  and  look  him  on  llie  Argonau- 
tic  expedition.  When  thev  urriveil  at  Mvsiu, 
Krius  went  to  a  nciiihtiorinf;  well  fur  water, 
biit  tlic  maiiU  of  tliat  fountain  became  so  fas- 
ciftHteil  with  his  twantv  that  tlie^  drew  him 
into  the  water,  anil  be  wa»  never  seen  again. 
Vlitrn  IlereuU-s  !>hi>nted  fitr  hitii,  tlie  vouth's 
Tuiee  was  liearil  from  the  wvll  like  a  fuint  eeho ; 
anil  he  was  so  enriigi.i1  at  liia  Uim  that  he 
tbreatennl  to  rnvnge  the  country  of  tlie  My- 
siaiM  if  tliev  did  not  produce  llylas  dead  or 
alive.  Tbeygon);ht  him  in  vain,  and  ultimate- 
ly inst  it  iiteil  an  annual  festival,  duriui!  whiidi 
they  niamvd  over  the  mountains  cuiiiu^  out 
the  nnmeof  I[v]ii4. 

BTlE.t, in  tiivek  inythology,  tlie  god  of  roar- 
rioge.  Aeeordiiig  to  siime,  he  was  a  son  of 
A)>ollo  and  unv  of  tlie  muses;  but  aecurding 
t»  others,  he  was  ori^ritiiLlly  a  mortal,  who, 
hnvlug  iH:seuv<l  some  Attic  maidenii  from  l\- 
ia<i|ii(-  pirates  or  niher  nibbers,  had  his  pr.iisi-s 
celebrntvil  in  token  of  griititnde  in  their  brid:il 
■on/s,  which  iiftur  him  wvre  culled  hymenetd 
S'liig'.  The  practice  of  singinit  sueh  songs  at 
the  nnp>'ii1  HL-usi'n  iHi'ame  in  time  univcrsid, 
and  the  hcroii'  ymitli  wus  mradnallyelevtitnl  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity.  Hymen  is  represented 
in  works  of  iiri  as  a  tail  liandsnine  youth,  ear- 
rvin::  in  his  ri::ht  hand  a  bridal  toreh. 
'BISEltOITEBl  H.r.  iuii,-.  membrane,  and 
:rrr,^i;  Will-.'!.  ;|  >ulHiriIi'r  of  insects,  so  named 

from  thc'r  four  incmlirmious,  transparent 
wings.  Theylmvenpiier  lioniyjaws  for  biliu}.', 
and  fitter  and  biu^'iT  lower  inw«  with  the  tip 
a<lni>tvd  for  collating  honey :  the  f.-matcs  and 
neuter'  have  n  fX'ia-i  or  pierc^T.  All  undergo 
eiim]ilete  nietuiuoridios-s ;  the  hirvie  i>f  tlie 
•tingem  arc  solt.  without  legs,  resembling 
inaggiits ;  m'i»t  of  the  larv.-tl  picr.-er^  resemble 
grubs  and  cstvrpillnrs.  They  ari-  diurnal,  switt 
diers,  acid  :<ur|i;i>s  all  other  insects  in  the  nuiu-  , 


ber  and  variety  of  their  tnatiDcta ;  of  the  nr 
numerous  species  none  are  aijnalic.  Thify  n 
elude  the  bees,  wasps,  anta,  lehncumon*,  gid 
tlies,  saw  flies,  &c„  which  are  deeoribed  niulti 
their  respe<-tive  titles. 

HYSETrrS,  a  mountain  range  of  Attica,  fora- 
ing  the  ^.  £.  boundary  of  the  Athenian  |>laiB. 
It  eonnsts  of  two  enuimits,  the  nortbera  c* 
greater  Ilyraettiis,  the  apes  of  which  \*  ftboni 
3,5u<i  It.  above  the  oca.  and  the  suutbeni  of 
lesser  Hymettiis.  deuominated  Anhvdri]N"tlu 
waterles*,"  by  the  ancients.  The  honey  d 
Ilyniettus  was  considered  by  Uie  aueietil  liretki 
as  inferior  only  to  that  of  I'lybla  in  Sicilr;  t«l 
at  pre:<ent.  though  still  abundant,  it  is  M)d  la 
he  of  very  poor  quality.  The  exoellenre  of 
Mi  marble  h  a  favorite  theme  with  elMM 
authors.  The  greater  llymettus  is  now  ctlM 
Trelo-Vuno,  and  the  lesser  Mavru-Vnno. 

HTOSn'Ur&    rSee  Hesbamb. 

was  the  daughter  of  Theon.  a  distinguiilMd 
mathematician  and  astronomer.  She  went  le 
Athens  near  the  clow  of  the  4th  century,  nt 
8ludie<I  under  the  Xco-l'latonirt  Platareb,wha 
ex|>niindvd  to  a  small  circle  of  discipliit  tbi 
Chaldean  oRioles  and  the  secrets  of  thevigf. 
On  ber  return  to  Alexandria,  her  talents,  beai- 
ty,  cloi]uencc,  and  modesty  made  her  an  objtct 
of  admiration.  She  revived  the  school  of  Pla6- 
nus,  and  became  it«  head.  But  both  osift- 
pva  and  as  a  philosopher  she  provoked  the  W 
tilily  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Aleinndrin.  Kol  colj 
was  her  Jectiiro  room  thronged,  but  she  «a 
consulted  by  the  ni(«i  considerable  pennnf  of 
the  city,  among  otliers  by  the  prefect  Ontu, 
wlio  was  at  constuni  feud  with  the  \svbtif. 
The  city  was  a  prey  to  the  violence  of  poitic^ 
and  it  was  to  the  influence  of  Ilypatia  that  Cy- 
ril attributed  the  refusal  of  Orestes  to  eomt  IS 
a  reconciliation.  '"  Certain  persons,  thetvfcte." 
says  the  ceelesiastical  historian  iterates,  "rf 
tierce  and  over-hot  iiiindR,  who  were  heaM 
by  one  Peter,  a  reader.  consi>ired  againit  ihi 
woman,  and  observed  ber  returning  home  ftcfl 
some  place:  and  haHng  pulle<l  her  out  of  ha 
ctioriol.  they  dragged  her  to  the  chnrch  namc^ 
Co^sareum,  where  they  stripped  her  and  mar 
dered  her.  And  when  they  had  torn  her  [Ue<« 
meal,  they  carried  all  her  members  to  a  plax 
called  Cinaron.  and  ronsntned  them  with  Ore.' 
Ilypntia  wiis  the  author  of  two  matheniattn 
treatises,  which  are  lost,  and  there  reBiio 
from  her  only  an  artninomit^ol  table  inseiUi 
in  the  manual  tables  of  Theon.  She  is  tb 
heroine  of  Cliarlcs  KingsleT*s  "  Hvpatia.''  ■ 

BTPEIBOU  (Gr.  i-rifi  Uiitiv.  to  trwisccnd' 
en*  of  the  conic  sections,  prodaceil  when  Ik 
i-nlting  plane  makes  a  smaller  angle  witbth 
a\is  of  a  right  cone  than  is  made  bv  the  Mt 
The  slia<low  of  a  glot>e  on  a  flat  Wall.  «k« 
part  of  Ihe  globe  is  farther  than  the  InmlBM 
jioiiitjs  from  the  wall,  gives  a  hyperbola.  H] 
iierboloids  are  sarfoces  general  bj  movin 
liyperlKilas.. 
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(from  Gr.  Itrifi^  bejoDd,  and 
the  north  wind),  a  legendary  race, 
»7  the  Greeks  in  the  remote  regions  of 
b.  Tbej  first  appear  in  Hesiod  and  in 
itions  connected  with. the  temples  at 
ind  Delos.  The  poets .  conodved  of 
dwelling  in  perpetual  sunshine,  pos- 
abundant  fruits,  abstaining  from  the- 
animals,  and  living  for  a  thousand 
Fhe  supposed  location  of  the  Iljrperbo- 
tnged  with  the  progress  of  geographi- 
rl^ge.  At  first  placed  in  the  north 
4irce»  of  the  Ister  (Danube),  they  were 
"ed  bj  some  to  the  west  when  tliis  river 
[>osed  to  proceed  from  the  western. ex- 
of  Europe;  while  others* transferred 
the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  beyond 
hical  Gryps  and  Arimaspi,  who  them- 
irelt  beyond  the  Scythians.  The  latter 
length  prevailed ;  the  character  of  the 
»reans  as  a  sacred  nation  was  lost  sight 
their  name  became  only  a  geographi- 
nsion  for  the  extreme  north.  Modem 
ists  designate  as  Hyperboreans  a  sub- 
of  the  arctic  races,  inhabiting  N.  N. 

(See  Ethnology.)  • 

IIDE89  one  of  the  ten  famous  Attic 
bom  probably  about  895  B.  0.,  died  in 
in  822.  He  was  a  pupil  >of  Plato  in 
by,  of  Isocrates  in  oratory,  began  his 
I  an  advocate,  and  was  an  associate  of 
lenes  as  leader  of  the  anti-Macedonian 
In  858  he  and  his* son  equipped  two 
•  at  their  own  expense  to  join  ■  the 
Ml  against  Eubcea.  He  displayed  an 
terest  in  the  patriotic  canse  on  an  em- 
Rhodes  (346),  in  the  expedition  against 
lui  (<'U()).  as  ambassador  witlrDemos- 

0  TIicIkjh  after  the  ca|>tiire  of  Elatea 

1  (38H),  and  utter  the  battle  of  Chflsro- 
;n  he  profHwied,  by  a  union  of  the  citi- 
ident  aliens,  and  hIhvcs,  to  organize  a 
e  resistance  to  Phiiip.  For  his  efforts 
.ifft  cx'casion  he  was  prosecuted  on  »n 
nt  fur  illegal  proposition,  but  was  ac- 

Of  liiH  defence  there  remain  only  the 
*'  The  Macedonian  anny  darkened  my 
t  was  not  I  tliat  moved  the  decree,  but 
e  of  Cliaeronea/'  The  affair  of  IIar|>a- 
)  for  the  first  time  broke  his  friendly 

with  Dcmosthenen,  against  whom  he 
I  as  public  prosecutor.  On  the  report 
mder's  death  (323),  it  was'  chiefly  by 
ions  that  the  confederacy  was  formed 
niu^rht  about  the  I^mian  war.  He 
r  the  battle  of  Crunnon  to  iEgina,  and 
lue^l  and  put  to  death  by  the  emissaries 
»ater.  The  number  of  orations  attrib- 
him  was  77,  but  the  ancient  writers 
2o  of  them  as  spurious.  They  agree 
imr  his  genius,  and  commend  him  for 
very  excellence  of  style.  Until  Inte- 
inimp4»rtant  fragments  of  his  orations 
>wn  to  have  been  preserved.  In  1847 
iirria,  an  English  resident  of  Alexan- 
xrhased  near  the  ruins  of  Thebes  some 


fragTOMitsQf  papyms  written  over  with  Greek, 
which  were  parts  of  the  oration  of  Hjperidei 
against  Demosthenes  on  the  charge  of 'having 
been  bribed  by  Harpalns.  He  publi^ed  a  fiEU>- 
simile  bf  them  in  1848.  They  were  edited  by 
Churchill  Babington,  with  an  introduction  and 
commentary,  in  1850.  Another  Englishman, 
Joseph  Arden,  procured  at  the  same  place  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time  oUier  fragments  of 
papyras,  which  were  found  to  contain  a  large 
part  of  his  speech  for  Lycophron,  presebnted 
for  adultery,  and  his  complete  oration' for  Enz- 
enipiius,  charged  with  making  a  false*  report 
of  the  oracle  of  Amphiarauii.  These*  were 
edited  by  Mr.  Babington  in  1858.  Another 
traveller,  Mr.  Stodart,  brought  from  Egypt  in 
1856  another  collection  of  papyrus  fragments, 
among  which  were  a  large  put  of  the  funeral 
oration  on  Leoathenes  and  the  Athenian  sddiera 
who  oerished  in  the  Lamian  war.  This  was 
publisbed  by  the  same  editor  in  1858.  His 
orations  have  been  republished  in  Germany  by 
BOckh,  Kayser,  and  others,  and  in  FwhM  in 
Didot*s  JHbliothe€a  Graca,  The  ftineral  ora- 
tion has  been  edited  by'Cobet  (Leyden,  1858).  - 
•  HTPiBTSOPHT  (Gr.  imip,  over,  and  r^of^ 
nourishment),  an  excess  of  growtii  of  a  part 
without  degeneration  or  alteration  in  the  stmo- 
ture ;  the  exact  opposite  to  atrophy;  •  Hyper- 
trophy may  depend  on  the  excess  of  the  mate- 
rials of  certain  tissues  in'  the  blood ;  when  this 
fluid  contains  habitually  too  mnch  fat,  there 
may  be  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  adipose 
tissue;'  similar  hypertrophy  may  thus  be  in- 
duced in  other  tissues,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  tlie  muscles  or  nerves  increase  in*  bulk 
from  the  mere  excess  of  their  formative  ma- 
terials. '  Though  an  increased  supply  of  blood 
is  generally  rather  the  consequence  than  the 
cause  of  excessive  nutrition  in  a  part,  hyper- 
trophy may  arise  from  a  mere  increased  circu- 
lation, and  when  one  kidney  cannot  perform 
its  functions,  the  other  has  been  known  to  in- 
crease in  size,  owing  to  its  increnwd  activity 
as  an  excreting  organ.  This  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  augmented  bulk  of  long  con- 
gested parts,  in  which  there  is  not  normal 
hypertrophy,  but  on  addition  of  altered  and 
inferior  tissue.  Hypertrophy  is  in  most  cases 
dependent  on  a  preternatural  formative  capa- 
city in  the  part,  sometimes  congenital  (as  in 
the  abnormal  growths  of  fingers  and  toes,  and 
even  entire  limbs),  but  generally  aC(iuired.* 
The  most  striking  instances' of  acquired  nutri- 
tive activity  are  seen  in  the  muscular  sy^my 
consi'quent  upon  the  excessive  exercise  of  its 
functional  powers.  Muscular  hyjiertrophy  is 
most  often  seen  in  the  involuntary  muscles, 
whose  action  is  in  some  way  impeded ;  thus 
stricture  of  the  urethra  or  stone  in  the  bladder, 
obstructing  the  exit  of  the  urine  ond  calling 
for  extra  exertion  to  exjjel  it,  causes  hypertm- 
phy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder ;  so  it 
ha))pen8  with  the  gall  bladder  when  its  ducts 
are  stopped  by  calculi,  and  with  the  intestines 
when  a  strioture  exists  in  any  portion,     llypep* 
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troi>hy  of  tho  ventricles  of  the  heart  is  often  !  temperament,  and  in  those  whose  moral  lod 
(lei>en(lont  on  narrowing  of  tiie  cardiac  orifices  I  intellectual  faculties  have  received  hi|di  and 
hy  disease  of  the  valves,  giving  the  organ  dou-  !  unnatural  development ;  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
ble  woriv  to  do,  and  increasing  its  activity,  as    nion  in  proportion  to  tiie  elevation  of  the  fan- 


in  other  muscles.  (Sec  IIrakt,  Diseases  op 
TUE.)  When  any  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
specially  exercised,  hypertrophy  is  observed  in 
tliem,  as  in  the  ann  of  tho  blacksmith  or  the 
legs  of  a  professional  dancer ;  and  such  hyper- 


man  mind  and  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Men  of  letters,  overtasked  students  and  meo 
of  business,  and  those  whose  naturally  delicate 
constitutions  and  ardent  imaginative  mindi 
have  been  abnormally  stimulated,  are  the  mort 


trophied  muscles  generally  cause  an  increased  frequent  subjects  of  hypochondria ;  bat  it  mar 
nutrition  of  the  bones  to  whicli  they  are  at-  arise  at  any  age  and  in  the  strongest  persou 
tached,  and  an  enlargement  of  tho  points  of  after  profound  grief  or  other  moral  emotioBi 
origin  and  insertion.  There  are  certain  en-  wliether  of  love,  hope,  Jealousy,  or  fear,  de- 
largements  of  glands,  in  which  their  proper  j  bilitating  oxc^'sses  of  any  kind,  the  supprnra 
tissue  is  increased  without  structural  change,  of  any  habitual  discharge,  a  sadden  chaDgeof 
which  unite  pliysiologieal  hypertrophy  with  !  habits  of  life,  or  unceasing  devotion  to  aoj 
pathological  tumors,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mam-  !  philanthropic,  political,  or  intellectual  pamiL 
mary,  thyroid,  and  prostite  glands.  Certain  ,  The  symptoms  are  as  various  as  itscaoseaaad 
tumors  of  the  uterus  contain  only  an  excess  I  the  constitutions  of  men;  there  is  not  a  part 
of  the  normal  muscular  and  fibrous  tissues  of  |  of  the  body  which  may  not  be  the  subject  of 
the  organ,  and  yet  cannot  bo  regarded  as  ex-  '  tho  hypochondriac*8  complaint;  the  ienaetaii 
amples  of  hypertrophy,  as  they  observe  no  ;  ordinarily  very  acute,  and  the  sight,  heariig; 
regular  growth,  subserve  no  physiological  pur-  smell,  taste,  and  touch  are  pretematurallj  ex- 
pose, and  constitute  a  positive  deformity  and    citable,  and  the  sources  of  great  real  or  i 


dLsease;  such  abnormal  growths  may  exist  ginanr  suffering  from  the  slightest  canMs; 
upon  a  uterus  itself  hypeftrophied  from  in-  [  there  is  almost  always  digestive  distnrhaaea, 
creased  functional  activity,  and  must  not  bo  j  which  enters  largely  into  the  explanatioo  of 
confounded  with  the  latter.  Supernumerary  the  causes;  without  fever  or  local  lesion,  tfaa 
parts,  as  addititmal  fingers  and  toes  and  vari-  sensibility  is  exalted,  with  flatulence,  naosea, 
ous  outgrowths  developed  during  fa*tal  life, 
must  in  like  manner  be  referred  to  local  hv- 
pertrophy  from  excess  of  formative  activity. 


spasms,  palpitations,  illusions  of  the  seoie^ 
aches  and  pains  simulating  most  diseases,  te 
of  trifling  dangers,   exaggeration  of  all  tba 


Dr.  Carpenter  sees  in  this  w^hole  series  of  ab-  moral  sentiments,  extreme  instability  of 
normal  production  the  operation  of  a  similar  duct,  and  anxiety  in  reganl  to  the  beahk 
power ;  tluit  which  in  simple  hypertrophy  is  '  The  head  is  full  of  painful  sensations,  as  ftpr 
confined  to  increasing  tho  size  of  an  organ  by  tive  as  passing  clouds,  agonizing  at  one  momeil 
the  development  of  new  tissue  according  to  and  forgotten  the  next ;  sleep  is  distarbed  aod 
the  morphological  type  of  the  part,  in  tho  for-    unrefreshing,  and  tho  waking  hours  rmdcifd 


mation  of  supernumerary  tissues  also  imparts  miserable  by  imaginary  troubles, 
to  them  an  independent  existence;  on  the  {  complete  disgust  with  life,  the  sntrvrers  ycC 
other  hand,  while  in  ordinary  hypertrophy  the  run  to  the  physician  with  an  account  of  mrj' 
tissues  in  excess  are  incorporated  in  tlie  aflect-  fugitive  pain,  and  consider  themselves  se^ 
ed  organ,  in  the  structure  of  a  tumor  the  per-  lected  if  not  listened  to,  and  insulted  if  tbav 
fectly  formed  and  independently  growing  tis-  ailments  be  called  imaginary.  Both  tezaa 
sues  constitute  a  moss  whoso  shape  is  deter-  ■  sufler  from  hypochondria,  and  the  fenak 
mined  more  by  surrounding  conditi<ms  than  specially  in  the  reproductive  system.  Tboofdi 
by  any  tendency  of  their  own— tho  fonnative  '  in  the  beginning  tho  disorder  may  have  bM 
power  undirected  by  the  normal  morphohigical  !  wholly  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  that  only 
nuH^.  In  malignant  growths,  the  development  '  of  a  functional  tfnd  curable  character,  by  con- 
of  tissues  stops  short  of  the  limit  by  which  stant  and  morbid  attention  to  these  and  other 
formative  power  produces  the  normal  tissues,  fancied  ailments  real  and  organic  di«as6  toKf 
and  their  vital  endowments  are  not  sufficient  be  produced,  and  a  return  to  health  be  ka- 
to  resist  tlio  tendency  to  degenerati<m.  possible.    It  is  generally  slow  in  comiBg  oi 

HYPHiSlS,  a  river  of  ancient   India.    See    and  of  long  duration,  and  is  not  incomptfibto 
PuNJAFB.  I  witi)  long  life;  if  the  digestion  be  tolerably 

HYP0CH03^DRI.ISIS  (Gr.  vt^,  under,  and  '  good,  tho  prognosis  is  favorable,  a»  snch  per- 
x6i6poc^  cartilage),  a  disease  generally  classe<1  sons  aro  apt  to  observe  most  rigidly  the  oi^ 
among  neuro<«es,  cliaracterized  by  derangement  dinary  rules  of  hygiene;  in  some  impnwaina 
of  various  orgiinic  fimctions,  and  accompanied  able  but  resolute  natures,  it  degenerates  into  a 
by  an  haiiitual  sadness,  often  bordering  on  de-  settled  melancholy,  which  a  slight  caoae  nM|f 
Hpair,  and  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  every  convert  into  temporary  insanity  and  snicidal 
tritliiiir  symptom  into  a  sign  of  dangerous  mania.  It  cannot  be  said  to  hare  any  specMl 
malady;  pro!)ab]y  so  called  because  it  was  orgauic  lesions,  though  in  severe  and  fiatal  easft 
formerly  attributed  to  disorder  of  the  sf>leen,  tliere  have  been  found  various  alterations  of 
an  organ  situated  in  the  left  hypoch<mdrium.  the  digestive,  circulating,  and  nervooa  ayitemBL 
It  occurs  principally  in  persons  of  melancholic    There  aro  two  opiniona  aa  to  the  natare  iDd 
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lypoehondrU:  one  is  that  it  is  an 
of  tlie  nervous  system  which  presides 
ligestiTO  organs,  with  or  without  gas- 
ioal  inflammation ;  and  the  other  that 
ebral  nenroeis,  a  kind  of  melancholy, 
I  by  the  constancy  of  the  cerebral 
I  and  the  efScacj  of  moral  methods 
ent.  Some  modify  the  latter  opinion 
;  it  to  a  disturbance  of  the  intellectual 
^bich  acts  opon  and  impedes  the  func- 
ill  the  organs  by  concentrating  the 
rroas  energy  in  turn  npon  each  sys- 
nie  lesions  following  upon  the  neurosis 
lying  the  morbid  symptoms  peculiar 
Asa  general  role  the  aisease  is  of  far 
nt  than  the  formidable  array  of  symp- 
complaints  of  the  patient,  and  the 
1  of  suffering  would  indicate ;  some- 
eitful,  and  their  feelings  misinterpret- 
r  themselves  and  the  physician,  irrita- 
cioos,  and  versatile,  hypochondriacs 
iingly  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory 
Children  of  hypochondriac  parents, 
low  any  sisns  of  uncommon  nervous 
lity,  should  be  educated  in  a  manner 
I  to  diminish  the  preponderance  of 
Ds  element,  and  to  increase  the  physi- 
^h,  as  by  avoiding  excess  of  study 
xcitement,  cultivating  the  generous 
s,  and  by  gymnastic  exercises;  in 
the  ranks  of  hypochondriacs  would 
lessened.  Attention  to  the  causes, 
^e  can  be  ascertained,  and  their  re- 
far  as  possible,  the  observance  of 
rules  adapted  to  circumstances  and 
ons,  avoidance  of  excess  in  eating  and 
and  perha|>s  an  occasional  laxative 
course,  are  probably  all  that  can  be 
he  way  of  treatment.  But  in  order 
LDV  benefit  to  his  patient,  the  physi- 
secure  h\A  confidence,  and  accustom 
)e  belief  that  Uia  affection  is  under- 
I  feelinf;^  appreciate<l,  his  sufferings 
ated.  and  his  complaints  attentively 
o ;  having  inspired  this  confidence,  it 
icnit  to  lead  even  the  most  confirmed 
idriac  to  change  his  stereotyped  way 
ing  mt^n  and  thinirs,  to  interest  him 
3ter[)rises  and  modes  of  thought,  and 
iius  management  to  put  him  in  tlie 
i  return  to  health  by  following  the 
f  his  own  feelings  and  common  sense. 
■OSnUTES.  The  sidts  formed  by  hy- 
orons  acid  with  lime,  soda,  potash, 
onia  were  proposeil,  mainly  on  thoo- 
iundft,  as  remedies  for  phthisis,  by  Dr. 
of  Paris.  They  have  l>een  extensively 
[  are  s^>  Ft  ill  to  a  much  less  degree. 
po«i<«ibly  useful  as  tonics  in  some  cases, 
AS  far  as  all  other  drugs  from  being 
for  consumption.  Their  chief  thera- 
oe  is  to  l>e  found  in  cases  where  the 
»sof  the  system  are  morbidly  deficient. 
MODnlly  occurs  in  the  debility  that 
«  follows  prolonged  lactation,  in  some 
dyspepsia  and  amemia,  and  now  and 


then  in  the  disturbance  or  fever  of  dentition. 
The  hypophosphites  of  soda  and  lime  are  the 
most  useful  agents,  medicinally,  of  this  class. 
They  are  best  given  in  combination  with  a 
bitter  or  aromatic  tincture  or  infusion.  The 
doscf  of  each  of  them  is  from  2  to  12  grains, 
according  to  age  and  other  circumstances. 

HYP08ULPHATi8»  and  HynsilFUfM^  com- 
pounds, the  one  of  hyposulphurio  and  Ihe 
other  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  with  bases.  Of 
these  salts  the  only  one  of  much  interest  is 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  possesses  the 
property  of  readily  dissolving  the  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver.  It  has  been  oi 
great  service  in  the  preparation  of  daguerreo- 
types and  photographs,  being  used  to  dissolve 
the  sensitive  salt  of  silver  which  remains  un- 
changed after  its  exposure  in  the  dark  cham- 
ber of  the  camera.  In  chemical  analysis  also 
it  is  employed  to  distinguish  between  the 
earths  strontia  and  baryta,  precipitating  the 
latter  from  its  solutions,  but  not  the  former. 
It  has  moreover  been  adopted  as  a  medicine, 
and  been  found  beneficial  in  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, in  visceral  obstructions,  and  in  disease  of 
the  stomach  attended  with  yeasty  vomiting. 
The  salt  is  prepared  as  follows:  A  pound  ^ 
dry  carbonate  of  soda,  finely  pulverized,  is 
mixed  with  tvo  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
and  the  mixture  is  slowly  heated  until  the  sul- 
phur melts.  By  constant  stirring  exposed  to 
the  air  the  sulphide  of  sodium,  which  first  forms, 
is  converted  into  sulphite  of  soda.  This  is  dis- 
solved in  water  and  filtered.  The  hot  solution, 
concentrated  by  boiling,  is  then  saturated  with 
sulphur  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  deposits 
large  transparent  crystals,  which  are  the  hy- 
posulphite of  soda,  of  composition  represented 
by  the  formula  NasSsO«-H5lIsO.  These  are 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  The 
hyposulphite  of  soda  is  the  anti-chlor  employed 
by  paper  makers  for  removing  the  la^t  traces 
of  chlorine  from  the  bleached  pulp.  A  deli- 
cate test  for  the  presence  of  hyposulphurous 
acid  is  tlie  brown  red  color  produced  by  a  few 
drops  of  perehloride  of  iron. — The  hyposul- 
phites, and  especially  tlie  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
liave  been  used  in  medicine  for  the  destmc- 
tion  of  animal  and  vegetable  parasites  and 
the  arrest  of  fermentation.  Tlie  diseasi'S  to 
which  they  have  been  applied  are  not  only 
those  which  are  demonstrably  conneited  with 
panisitic  growth  or  fennentation,  as  yeastv 
vomiting  and  parasitic  affections  of  the  mouth 
and  skin,  but  also  those  where  similar  process- 
es may  be  supposed  to  be  essential  factors; 
such  are  intermittent  and  otlier  forms  of  ma- 
larial fevers,  typhoid,  purulent  infection,  glan- 
ders, cholera,  and  the  contagious  exanthemata. 
Although  favorable  reports  liavc  been  made  of 
their  action,  general  experience  does  not  as  yet 
appear  to  justify  the  hopes  founded  on  theory, 
or  the  confident  expectations  of  the  physician 
most  widely  known  as  the  originator  of  the 
treatment^  Dr.  Polli  of  Milan.  No  harm,  how- 
ever, has  resulted  from  them,  and  the  presump- 
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tioD  in  their  favor  is  strung  enough  to  jutfify 
their  eiiiplofiiicnt  in  cuoiiectiou  witli  other 
treiitini-nt.  TLc  liypoBulphite  of  soda  maj  be 
givun  in  dosea  uf  lU  or  20  grain.s,  or  more, 
thrM!  tiinctt  a  <lur,  dissolved  in  water.  The 
acliun  uf  the  sulphite  is  identical  with  or  Anul- 
O^us  tu  that  uf  tlie  h;posul|ihitc,  and  it  hiu 
buvn  u:ied  fur  tlie  same  purposes. 

HVPOTIIECITIOX  (Or.  i-6,  under,  and  BiK-i.  n 
chest),  a  word  whicli,  in  tlie  KcnnnD  civil  luu', 
frutu  wliicli  it  is  taken,  signities  more  near]}' 
wliiit  wo  understand  by  mortgage  than  hy 
pledffe,  fur  wliii-h  they  liad  a  s«:|iarate  word, 
piijnHt;  but  it  is  nut  preeist-ly  ihe  same  as 
either.  It  was  generally  used  whenever  tlio 
title  tu  property  was  transferred  by  tljo  uwDer 
to  his  creditor,  by  way  of  Mcurity  for  the  debt, 
but  without  that  delivery  of  actual  possesion 
wliicli  was  nere.tMtry  to  constitute  «  pletlge. 
In  Englisli  and  American  law,  the  word  is 
most  fi^uently  nseil  in  the  law  of  sliipping. 

HYIiX.  a  small  jiachyderm,  coming  nearest 
to  llie  rhinoceros  family,  but  looking  much 
like  a  dimiuntivo  hare,  and  in  some  respects 
seeming  to  form  one  of  the  connecting  links 
with  the  rodents,  cunntituting  the  family  1am- 
nniigiii  of  Uliger,  The  old  naturalists  liad 
alwavs  placed  it  among  the  rodents,  but  Gu- 
Tier,'fri)iu  \U  anatomical  structure,  ranked  it 
with  tlie  pacliydenns,  of  which  Stvainson  calls 
it  the  glirifonn  type.  The  Dumber  of  rilis  is 
31  pairs,  greater  by  G  than  in  uny  rodent,  of 
which  T  are  true;  the  sternum  con.tists  of  (i 
jiicces;  tliere  are  nu  clavicles;  the  snhorliital 
foramen  is  small;  tlie  dental  foniiula  is:  inci- 
sors {,  canines  none,  molars  f~f  or  {'},  with 
distinct  runts;  tliu  extinct  pachyderm  loxmloa. 
has  long  and  curved  molars,  without  rorrts,  and 
incisors  with  arched  sockets,  forming  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  rodent  utlinitiesi  in  this  order. 
The  toes  (ire  four  before  and  three  heiiind,  ns 
in  tlio  tapir;  the  hoofs  are  small  and  Hut.  Imt 
the  inner  too  of  the  hitxl  foot  has  a  curved 
daw.  The  genus  hgrnz  (Hermann)  is  the  only 
one  in  the  family,  and  contains  four  or  five  s))e- 
cle*.  The  biidy  is  covered  with  short,  thick 
fur,  with  &  fen'  long  bristles  scattered  among 
the  sliorter  liidr.  and  others  around  the  nos- 
trils and  orbits;  a  tubercle  in  the  pliive  of  the 
tail.  Tlte  common  name  of  the  stucies  is  d.s- 
inan;  it  seems  to  l>enr  the  same  relation  to  the 
rliinoc\.'ros  as  the  evistiog  sloths  to  (ho  extinct 
megatherium ;  it  lives  among  rucks,  and  is 
«i>metimes  callcl  rock  ral>1iit  and  Ciipe  badger. 
The  SyrUn  liyrai  (//.  Syriai-n*,  Sctircli.)  is 
aliout  1 1  in.  long  and  111  in.  hiirli ;  the  ujiper 
pnrts  are  hrounish  gray,  the  sides  yellowish, 
and  tlie  lower  parts  wtiite.  Its  muvement'' 
are  quick,  and  its  biibits  muili  like  those  of 
riKlLiits:  it  delights  in  beat,  in  cold  weiitber 
rulliHii  itself  np;  it  searches  for  narrow  open- 
in;:s  in  wbi'-b  to  hide  Itstlf.  as  its  soft  fet.>t  are 
not  oihipled  fur  dii."jinL'  liurrows  lilte  maiiv  ro- 
tleiils;  its  Mi'use  of  smell  is  mute,  and  bv  it  the 
f.HHl,  which  is  wholly  vegelable.  is  olitainetl; 
it  is  uf  mild  dispoBilion,  witli  little  intelligence 
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atid  Uttle  fear.  It  is  found  outlw  i 
near  the  Bed  sea,  aud  in  Ethiopia  and  Abn- 
eiuia  in  caverns  in  the  rocka,  doiens  ltu( 
seen  at  a  time  warming  themselre*  in  tbc  •<■. 
This  animal,  according  to  Ilruce,  ia  ealltd  ii 
Arabia  and  Syria  laraora  aliecp,  and  b  tki 


tkaphnn  of  the  Hebrews,  generally  _______ 

rabbit  or  cony.  The  C'a|i«  hyrax  (ff.  C^Wf 
>U,  Tall.)  is  aliout  the  siie  of  the  rabbit,  bit 
with  sliorter  tegs,  more  clumsy  form,  tUek 
head,  and  obtuse  muzzle ;  the  color  is  nDibm 
grayish  l>rown,  darkest  along  the  bark;  it 
lives  in  the  rocky  regions  of  the  tooth  rf  At 
rica;  its  flesh  is  delicate  and  savory,  Otbv 
species  are  described  in  the  woods  of  Africa, 

BVSCAXIA,  an  ancient  coantry  of  Aria.«» 
prising  the  western  portion  of  ths  muuitili 
region  between  the  B.  E.  sliores  of  the  Ctft- 
an  (sometimes  called  the  llyrcanian  tea)  M 
tlie  river  Arius  (now  Heri-rnd).  It  conMil 
mainly  uf  the  valleys  of  the  Nika,  Guifm, 
and  Atrok.  It  was  a  most  prodnctivc  MM- 
try,  capable  of  sustaining  a  dense  popolatioii 
and  deserving  Strabo's  description  of  b(ta| 
'■  highly  favored  of  heaven."  The  Ilyreialnt 
seem  to  have  been  a  peojde  of  Turanian  no^ 
intermixed  with  Aryans.  After  a  short  n^ 
Hstance  tlioy  snbmitte<l  to  Cyriitt.  Vim  tkt 
PerhUin  empire  was  organized  by  Darinl  Hjt- 
tnspis  into  satm|)iea,  llyrcania  was  adM  ti  ' 
the  satrapy  uf  Parthia.  After  the  Uaredo^ 
coni[uest,  llyrcania  became  a  part  of  the  «a- 
pire  of  the  BeleucidtD.  The  Partblao  ktaC 
Arsaces  II..  or  Tiridatea.  detached  it  frontbt 
Syrian  empire  and  ailded  it  to  his  own  ticft- 
tories.  Shortly  adcrwnrd  it  waa  invadfdirf 
devastated  by  Scythians.  It  wa^  als*  inraM 
by  Antiociius  the  Great,  in  his  Partbiia  WK 
bnt  seems  to  hare  remained  nnsnbdixd.  A 
subsequent  revolt  against  tlie  Partblao  lA 
was  nn successful. 

HVBMTirB.  I.  Jati,  a  Jewish  digit  pfWj 
die<l  in  infi  (or  nceording  to  some  in  1OS>&01 
lie  succeeiled  his  futlier  Simon  Maceab>a 
in  the  high  priesthood  a«  one  of  tbe  Aja^  I 
nean  rulers  of  Judca.  135  B.  C.  In  that  Jtm  \ 
Antiut'hns  Sidctes  hesiegeil  Jemsalem,  nl 
obligiil  the  inhabitants  to  disroantk  ita  fcrtt 


vFstal dished  hit  independence  and  cxteaM 
lis  duDiiniui).    He  rai«d  Uie  dty  of  S      ~'~ 
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eralother  cities  froiii  the  Syrian  kiAg- 
(I  not  ouly  conquered  the  Iduiiiiean^, 
iptrlled  them  tu  submit  to  the  Musuic 
lie  ulAi)  fonned  an  alliance  with  th<S 
.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  rei^  he 
led  the  suet  of  the  Phari.sees  tor  that 
SadduceeiS   tliereby  incurring    much 

lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aristo- 
ho  t4M>k  the  title  ot'kin^  of  Judea.  Ih 
I  IL)  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born 
}9  B.  C..  beheaded  in  30.  He  was  tlie 
OD  of  Alexander  Janno^us  and  his  wife 
Ira,  daugliter  of  John  Ilyrcanus.  On 
her'fl  death  (71)  he  succeeded  to  tlic 
1,  but  the  power  was  8(K>n  wrested 
tn  by  his  younger  brother  Aristobulus. 
'oni[)ey  made  himself  master  of  Joru- 
(>;i,  he  reinstated  ilyrcanus  in  the  gov- 

:is  a  tributary  ])rince.  Dissensions 
•prived  him  of  power,  but  when  Ciesar 
ucted  the  state  he  was  once  more  re- 
is  high  priest,  Antipater  having  civil 
y  as  pnn-urator.  Herod,  the  younger 
knti[»ater,  suc(*eeded  his  father  as  pro- 
and  betrothed  himself  to  Mariamne, 
iddaughter  of  ilyrcanus.  In  a  new 
y  Antigiinus,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
tins,  who  was  aided  by  the  Parthians, 
IS  was  taken  prisoner;   his  ears  were 

0  render  him  incapable  of  holding  the 
high  priot,  and  he  was  banished  to 

ia,  whvre  the  Parthian  monarch  and 
Jews  treated  him  with  distinction, 
tme  vears  he  returned  to  Jerusalt-m, 
leHMl  had  now  established  himself  in 
•rei;rntv  and  had  married  Mariamne. 
ig  ji-alons  of  bis  claims  to  the  throne, 
itustrd  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
L  J»«pb,  an  An>^trian  anatomist,  born 
•tatlt.  Hnnu'nry,  Dec.  7,  1811.  Hestud- 
ofina,  beraine  in  l^<.'i7  profc'^sor  of  anat- 
:*ra:r!u*.  and  wa*?  rvcalK-d  to  Vienna  in 
t!jt*  ■i.inie  rapa<"ity.  bo<'aTne  rector  of 
L-r^ity.  and  retired  Manh  Id,  IS74.  IK. 
j'li-lied  for  his  labors  in  comparative 
,  hi-  invij*tit:atioiis  on  the  oriran  <»f 
and  the  invi-ntion  of  nianv  anatomical 
'I  t««.  lie  was  the  tir»it  to  introdu<'e 
le<l;:e  of  tnp«i;:raphieal  anatomy  into 
V.  and  [»ijli!i>hed  a  manual  rehitinir  to 
n'"!i  <»t'  -S'-ieutv  r2  yt»U„  1^7;  oth  e<l., 
Hi?*  Lrhrfnirh  tifr  Anatotnif  dtn  Mf(i- 
^7:  11th  ed.,  is7n)isatext  hook  in 
univiT'^itie-i,  and  has  been  tr.an«<lated 
ly  foreiirn  lan:rna'jC'».    Anion;:  his  other 

1  Work*  are  Ilnmlhurh  ihr  jirnl't'mrhtji 
'runif*l*ni*t    (lH»;n).  nn  elaborate   de- 

I  I^r,.")!  i.f  the  iiiuseuni  <»f  conijjarative 
,  whieh  he  had  founded,  and  />//j»  Xie- 
u   if»r   .'^hitjtthit  re    t/wf  thn   Mtustchf^n 

H7'M.  Hi-*  pre])arations.  famous  for 
:»r«4,  <Iemonstrate  by  colored  mati-rial 
tfirnutfh  soTue  <»f  the  principal  arteries 
^*nee  of  the  mi<Toscopic  arterie*  and 
r<impanyini:  the  la«'teal  vessels  in  the 
tite?tiual  papilla.'.     By  the  bame  means 


I  he  demonstrated  in  1874  the  presence  of  a 
vascular  net  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  and  after 
many  inettectual  attempts  he  succeeded  in  till- 
ing the  tirterie9  and  veins  of  an  infant  eight 
days  old  from  the  umbilical  vein  with  coloring 
matter  so  perfectly  as  to  reach  and  penetrate 
the  minute  arteries  and  veins  of  both  cornew. 

HYSSOP  iJiywopuB  officinalh^  Linn.),  a  per- 
ennial aromatic  plant,  of  the  natural  order 
Uihiittcty  a  native  of  Europe,  and  cultivated 
there  and  in  the  United  IStates  in  gardens.  Its 
tlowers,  violet-colored  or  blue,  and  its  leaves, 
are  used  in  medicine,  though  but  little  by  reg- 
ular practitioners.  It  is  a  warm  and  gentle 
stimulant,  promotes  expectoration  of  the  mu- 
cus, and  is  used  in  chronic  catarrhs,  especially 
by  old  iwople.  The  hyssop  of  Scripture  is  the 
caper  tree,  eapparis  ttpinosa  (Linn.),  which 
al)ounds  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  lower 
Egyjit,  and  in  Syria. 

HYKTiXLI  (Cir.  vtrrkpay  womb),  a  disease  char- 
acterized by  great  excitability  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  of  the  sensory  ganglia,  with- 
out necessary  structural  lesion,  and  manifest- 
ed by  disordered  states  of  the  emotional  na- 
ture, with  loss  of  the  power  of  controlling 
the  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  spasmodic  symp- 
toms, and  occasionally  by  perversion  or  sus- 
pension of  the  intellectual  faculties.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  idea  that  it  is  peculiar 
to  the  fenude  sex,  originating  in  some  di.sturb- 
ance  of  the  uterine  functions ;  but,  thongh  by 
far  the  most  common  in  females,  and  generally 
connected  with  disorder  in  the  generative  sys- 
tem, it  may  also  occur  in  males ;  a  common 
name  for  it  is  *Mhe  vapors.''  The  nervous 
symptoms  predominate,  varying  in  character 
and  intensity  according  to  the  temperament 
of  the  individual,  the  nature  of  the  causes,  and 
the  i»ersistence  of  the  <lisease.  In  the  beginning 
it  generally  manifests  itself  by  an  exaggeration 
<.f  the  ordinary  si;:ns  <if  emotional  exciteiuetit, 
such  as  smiles  an<I  tears,  irrepressible  laugh- 
ter and  convidsive  sobs,  br(>ught  on  by  tritling 
causes;  the  nervous  excitability  increa>es.  un- 
til violent  convul>itmsof  an  epileptic  or  tetanic 
character  arise  from  slight  stimuli,  with  coma, 
opisthotonos,  tri>nuis,  jmralysis,  <Tamps,  end- 
ing often  in  m(»nompnia  or  moral  insanit}*.  The 
paroxysms  are  hometimes  of  fright tul  intensity, 
re<iuiring  the  strength  of  several  i)ersons  to 
restrain  a  delicate  feumle  and  prevent  self- 
injury;  at^er  an  attack  the  ])atieiit  may  be  ex- 
hausted and  almost  insensible,  and  in  a  state  of 
double  cons<*iousness,  or  much  agitated,  laugh- 
ing or  crying  at  the  strangest  fancies;  at  times 
the  i)erM)n  falls  in»iensil»le,  breathing  at  long 
intiTvals.  re<'<»vering  with  a  sense  of  fatigue 
and  <-f)blnc>s,  or  with  inv(>luntary  emisMon  of 
limpid  urine.  In  cases  where  the  nervous 
symptoms  are  less  ])rominent,  there  are  pain 
an<l  a  sense  of  heat  and  fulnes**  in  tlie  repon 
of  the  uterus,  constri<'tion  of  the  throat  with 
dilliculty  and  increa<ed  desire  <»f  swallowing,  a 
feeling  as  if  a  ball  were  rollinir  from  the  abdo- 
men up  to  the  epigastrium  and  throat  with  a 
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sensation  of  pre««are  and  <ndboation.  flatulence  evitlent  from  the  lon^  daration  of  ths 

and  tympanitic  dl-^tcntion.  Liirric^l  re»piratl'>n.  and  the  soddenne^^  with  which  differei 

palpitatioa',  occ&<>i>inal  cram;><i,  and  :rr«:at  d«.'-  pa^?  into  <rach  other  or  di$api»e2ir  entir 

prc»si>m  or  exaltation  of  spirit*.     An  attack  of  vtranzenesg  of  the«e  combinatiuns  and 

iirsteria  mav  ]a.^t  f'>r  ^eTeral  hour*,  the  violent  chan:r«^  is  saflleient   to  di:»tin:ruish 

\vinptoiiin  recurring  every  few  minutes  with  from  the  nmre^ave  disease:!  which  it  i 

intervals  of  partial  rest:  or  it  may  consist  of  According  to Carfpenter,  this excitabilr 

but  a  *in/Ie  paroxysm  of  :2<1*  minutes  or  half  nervous  system,  which  is  only  an  ex^ 

an  hour  in  duration.     After  the  paroxysm  has  of  that  characteristic  of  the  female  sex.  i 

ce.iSed,  tolerable   health  may  be  enj^y^d  for  by  Si^me  defect  of  nntrition,  the  partici 

Hjmti  time.  thoa;rh  the  nervous  excitability  per-  nomena  arising  either  from  tome  mor 

»\*U.     In  ca-ses  of  long  duration.  t!ie  intellect  ditif>n  of  the  blood  acting  upon  the 

anil  memory  beci>me  enfeebled,  the  stren^nh  centre  most  susceptible  to  itd  indaence, 

fails,  and  hyf^icliondriasis  and  various  chronic  irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerves;  he 

irritation*  of  the  vital  organs  supervene*.    Ilys-  a  gi>uty  diathesis  is  one  of  the  most 

teria  is  very  irre;rular  in  its  march :    it  is  the  st»urces  of  this  imperfect  natritioo. — ^1 

most   protv.'an  of  diseases,   simulating  almi»>t  ci pies  of  treatment  are  threefold :  l,tit 

everv  njorbiil  condition  :   its  duration  is  raria-  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  avstom  I 

hie,  soiiK'tiuie*  teruiiuating  in  health  at^er  a  ing  the  bbxHl  up  to  its  healthy  stan* 

few  attack*  witliout  medical  treatment,  and  at  strengthening  diet,  hygienic   means, 

others  lasting  a  lifetime  in  spite  of  the  Ih.-*:  judicious  employment  of  tonics ;  3,  tc 

directeil  etforts  to  urre>t  it ;  its  most  dangen^itis  all  irregularities  in  the  menstmal  or  otl 

con^e  {Ui*ures  are  convulsions,  spasmodic  con-  tions,  wben  they  are  evident  excitini; 

tractions  partial  paralysis,  epileftsy,  and  ton-  3,  to  act  ap«>n  the  mind,  by  leading  tin 

dency  to  in-ianity.     The  predisp»>sing  cau*esof  to  repress  the  first  emotional   excitei 

hysteria  are  the  female  sex  and  a  hereditary  t!ie  f.>rce  of  the  will,  and  to  direct  tl 

or  ac'^uireil  nervous  irritability:  the  exciting  tion  toadidVrent  cla;ss  of  objects,  mb 

causes   are    vivid   moral    emotions,  anything  a  pleasant  for  a  disagreeable  train  of 

which  excites  the  imagination,  e*i»ecially  di*-  '  The  attack  itself  reqaires that  the  patiei 

app<jinted  love,  jealousy,  and  various  excess.-s  l>e  kept  from  injuring  herself  and  the 

of  biNiy  or  mind ;  it  is  often  brought  on  by  the  of  all  constricting  garments,  fresh  ai 

mere  forct.*  of  imitation  :  smne  irregular  action  kling  with  cold  water,  in^iration  of  t 

of  the  Sexual  functions  is  fouml  in  nearly  if  not  or  other  strong  or  disagreeable  (xlors.  i 

quite  all  ca*e>  l>etween  the  ages  of  15  and  5m.  tlie  nostrils  with  a  feather,  and  othei 

There  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  domestic  remedies.     To  prevent  a  reta 

the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease;  it*  cause  quillity  of  mind  and  habits  of  solf-coi 

hafl  W-vw  hicated  in  the  uterus,  in  the  brain,  the  l»est  remedies ;  any  disapi)ointmei 

in  the  •tjiinal  coril,  an<l  in   the  stomnch  and  ther  iu  love,  business,  or  other  atfain 

other  a'r>4Jo7ninal  organs.     Whatever  be  its  on-  should  if  possible  l»e  removed  by  the 

gin.  a  distnlered  *tate  of  the  emotional  nature  is  tion  of  the  hopes;  if  marriage  be  onai 

an  essential  character  of  hvsteria,  and  the  con-  the   tendencv  to   hvsteric  attacks  wi 

trol  of  the  feelings  rather  than  of  muscular  be  removed  by  the  change  of  air,  »ci 

af*tion  U  lessened  or  lo*t;  it  is  partly  a  disvrase  habits  resulting  from  a  distant  joum« 

of  the  iniuil,  from  improper  education  or  self-  a  similar  course  is  useful  to  distract  tli 

Abandonuient  to  the  power  of  tlie  emotitms.  tion  fn.>m  other  consaming  cares  and  ] 

The  hatiitual  indulgence  of  feelings  of  a  pain-  HTTHE,  a  town  and  |>arliamentary 

fwl  cliaracier  or  of  sexual  tendency  affects  the  of  Kent,  England,  on  the  British  cha 

nutrition  of  the  nerviHis  and  genital  systems  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Dover;  pop.  of  the  m 

givin;;  rise  to  the  {»ecu1iar  phenomena  of  this  borough  in  1871,3,363.    It  is  one  of  th 

artection.     Though  hysteria  may  simulate  the  ports,  and  was  fonuerly  a  place  of  con^ 

pheniMuena  of  epilepsy,  tetanus  chore:i,  hydro-  importimce:  but  its  harbor  has  been  d< 

pholii:!,  anil  other  nervous  diseases  presented  by  accumulations  of  matter  thrown  U[ 

to  its  imitative  disposition,  it  is  dependent  on  waves,  and  it  is  now  a  faiihionable  re 

a  state  of  much  less  abnormal  character;  there  sea  bathing.     It  has  a  military  schou 

is  generally  no  structural  legion,  nor  any  seri-  theatre.     The  parliamentary  boroagh 

ous  disturliance  of  the  nutritive  functions,  as  is  ,  Folkestone  and  several  smaller  places. 
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TTIIK  0th  letter  of  the  I^tin  and  of  most  '  as  a  consonant.  A  dot  under  other  coi 
^  other  Euro]»ean  alphabets,  derived  from  !  denotes  its  vocality  in  the  Hebrew,  ai 
the  loth  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  &c.,  where  it  is  !  marks  in  the  other  Semitic  langnase 
n:imed  1/od  (lleb.  yad^  hand),  and  considered  ',  the  11th  letter  in  Armenian,  the  2^ 
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c,  and  the  82d  and  last  in  Persian  and 
Tlie  Greelc  'I^ra  is  the  9th  letter,  but 
leral  sign,  and  is  sometimes  sabscribed 
rowels,  thus,  (i,  9,  v  '^^^  soond  of  this 
he  highest  in  tlie  vocal  scale,  the  coun- 
f  that  of  U  {00),  This  soond  (not  as 
oed  in  mine,  bot  as  in  pique  or  pin)  is 
,  in  many  words  of  all  languages,  of 
ittle,  thin,  slim,  swift,  shrill,  light,  tiit- 
is  property  is  mentioned  bj  Plato.  It 
1  tiirough  a  broad  but  very  thin  inter- 
lich  the  tongue  leaves  between  itself 
tiard  palate  by  being  closely  raised  to- 
and  pressed  against  the  molar  teeth, 
a  larynx  is  raued  higher  than  in  tlie 
n  of  any  other  vocaL  Hence  it  is  con- 
ks a  palatal  by  John  Wallis,  and  as  a 
y  C.  Amman.  Modem  Greeks  pro- 
f,  ety  o£,  V,  and  w  like  i;  whereas  the 
made  aL,ei^  01^  and  vc  diphthongal,  giv- 
e  V  a  sound  like  that  of  the  German  ti, 
le  7  that  of  German  d.  The  Romans 
>th  as  a  vowel  and  as  a  consonant; 
iv,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
^lu,  knew  no  such  sounds  as  the  French 
lish  give  to  J  (M  and  tUh),  The  Ital- 
oagc  is  impaired  in  its  beauty  by  the 
y  of  I  in  its  grammatio  formations. 
1  it  is  also  used  for  softening  the  pro- 
>n  of  e,  g^  and  9e,  In  Spanish  manu- 
n  initial  I  is  always  written  Y,  for 
is  substituted  in  printing  except  where 
le  consonant  sound,  as  in  yerha.  In 
the  diphthongal  sound  in  mine  (Ger. 
taken  for  the  long  sound  of  I,  and  its 
long  sound  is  transferred  to  £,  as  in 
lie  latter  sound,  long  and  short,  is 
in  many  different  ways,  some  only  in 
>nls ;  113  in  be^  he^  aea^  people^  key^  cacal^ 
•i>^,  mien^  marine;  pin^  Biete^  forfeit^ 
nx,  itomfn^  huny^  tortoise.  Its  English 
nd  \A  written  in  10  ways,  as  in  miU^ 
.  heifjht^  ffuide,  rnt/,  ay,  eye,  buy,  rye. 
Words,  like  bird,  stir,  I  has  the  sound 
fur.  The  consonantal  sound  of  I  is 
ted  by  J  in  Ituliim  and  in  German  and 
utonic  lan^ajTcs,  and  by  Y  in  French, 
Purtu;nie:*e,  English,  &c.  (See  J,  and 
ras  formerly  the  practice  to  class  words 
J  t<»;rether  in  dictionaries  and  other  al- 
al  works ;  but  tliis  is  now  nearly  aban- 
all  hiDiruo^ros. — In  I^tin  abbreviations, 
for  inrirtuH,  in,  inferi,  Julius,  Junius, 
S.  for  jMrw  consuItHS,  &c.  During  tlie 
of  literature  I  wjis  used  to  denote  100 ; 
le  Honian  numeration  it  stands  for  1. 
ace<l  Wfore  anotlier  numeral  it  is  sub- 
and  wlien  following  is  added;  as  IV, 
*J.  C>n  French  coins  it  denotes  Li- 
»*  ihc  [>Lice  of  coinage. — In  music,  I 
me  of  the  l^th  tie  on  the  neck  of  the 
of  various  old  musical  instruments, 
zer,  Fas<'h,  and  other  organists  deno- 
a  by-tone  l>etween  a  sharp  and  b  Hat. 
IC0rS«  a  Xeo-Platonic  philosopher, 
Chalcis,  Ca'le-Syria,  flourished  in  tlie 


first  half  of  the  4th  century  A.  D.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Anatolius  and  Porphyry,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  became  the  head  of  the 
school  in  Syria.  His  pupils  and  contempora- 
ries styled  him  the  **most  divine  teacher,"  and 
declared  him  the  equal  ot  Plato.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion annually  to  the  hot  springs  of  Gadara, 
and  that  miraculous  acts  were  ascribed  to  him, 
which  reveal  the  tendency  of  the  Neo-Platonio 
school  at  this  time  to  combine  the  thaumaturse 
with  the  philosopher.  He  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  svstems  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras, 
and  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  Chal- 
deans and  E^ptians,  and  his  speculations  pre- 
sent a  confusion  of  Hellenic  and  oriental  ideas. 
The  extant  books  of  his  work  on  the  Pytiia- 

Sorean  philosophy  have  been  published  under 
ifferent  titles;  the  last  edition  of  the  Ist 
(which  contains  the  life  of  Pythagoras)  and 
2d  is  by  Kiessling  (Leipsic,  1818-'15),  of  the 
8d  by  Fries  (Copenhagen,  1790),  of  the  4th 
by  Tennulius,  &c.  (Anuiem,  1668),  and  of  the 
7th  by  Ast  (Leipsio,  1817).  His  work  on 
Egyptian  mysteries  was  published  by  Thomas 
Gale  (Oxfoi^  1678).  It  was  translated  into 
English  by  Taylor  the  Platonist  (Chiswick, 
1821),  who  also  translated  the  ''  Life  of  Py- 
thagoras" (London,  1818). 

UARli,  an  inland  town  of  Ecuador,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Imbabura,  55  m.  N.  by  £. 
of  Quito ;  pop.  about  14,000.  It  is  delightnilly 
situated  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Imbabura,  a  short 
distance  N.  of  the  volcano  of  that  name,  llie 
streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  many  of  the 
houses  well  built,  generally  of  adobes.  The 
chief  buildings  are  tlie  governor's  residence, 
tlie  parish  church  in  the  public  square,  the  hos- 
pital, and  a  beautiful  nantheon.  There  are  a 
college  or  Latin  school  and  a  number  of  pri- 
mary and  grammar  schools  in  buildings  for- 
merly used  as  convents.  Sugar  of  excellent 
quality  is  manufactured ;  also  cotton  and  wool- 
len stuffs,  very  fine  laces,  hats,  brandy,  cordials 
or  lic|ueurs,  and  sweetuicats;  and  there  are 
extensive  salt  works.  The  city  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1868. 

IBERli«   I.  The  ancient  Greek  name  of  Spain. 
The  aboriginal  Iberi,  from  whom  the  name  was 
derived,  seem  to  have  occupied  the  entire  pen- 
insula from  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Py- 
renees, until  the  date  of  the  Carthaginian  in- 
vasion.    They  are  also  said  to  have  occupied 
southern  Gaul  as  far  as  the  Kh6ne,  where  they 
bordered  upon  the  Ligurians.    Ticknor  in  his 
"  History  of  Spanish  Literature  "  says :  **  The 
Iberians  are  the  oldest  of  the  occupants  of  the 
Spanish  soil,  and  the  people  who,  since  we  can 
go  back  no  further,  must  be  by  us  regarded  as 
I  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.    They 
I  appear,  at  the  remotest  period  of  which  tradi- 
tion affords  us  any  notice,  to  have  been  spread 
I  over  the  whole  territory,  and  to  have  given  to 
its  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities  most  of  the 
!  names  they  still  bear;   a  fierce  race,  whose 
:  powtr  has  never  been  entirely  broken  by  any 
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of  the  long  lino  of  invaders  who  at  different 
times  have  occupied  the  rest  of  the  country." 
The  Iberians  maintained  an  active  commercial 
intercourse  witli  the  Carthaginians,  and  din- 
played  great  activity  in  mining  and  much  ar- 
tistic skill  in  the. use  of  the  precious  metals. 
P.  A.  Boudard  has  iiublished  a  work  on  the 
Iberian  alphabet  and  language  and  Iberian 
coins  (4t(),  with  40  plates,  B^ziers,  1859).  (See 
Celtibeim,  and  Basques.)  IL  The  ancient 
name  of  the  Cauctisian  country  now  known  as 
Georgia,  This  country  was  bounded  by  the 
Caucasus.  Al)>ania,  Armenia,  and  Colchis.  The 
Asiatic  Iberians  were  divided  into  four  castes. 
.  IBESIA,  a  S.  parish  of  Louisiana,  intersected 
by  Bayou  Teche,  and  partly  occupied  by  Lake 
Chetimaches  an<l  Vermillion  bay ;  area,  al>out 
600  sq.  m. ;  i>op.  in  1870,  9,042,  of  whom  4,510 
were  colored.  Part  of  the  parish  consists  of 
an  island  lying  between  Vermillion  and  CAte 
Blanche  bays  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
surface  is  lovel,  and  the  soil  alluvial  and  fer- 
tile. Salt  is  manufactured.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  115,843  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  12,414  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,297 
bales  of  cotton,  12.500  lbs.  of  rice,  1,854  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  and  102,495  gallons  of  molas- 
ses. There  were  1,271  horses,  834  mules  and 
asses,  r»,543  cattle,  3,511  sheep,  and  1,5G9  swine. 
Capital,  New  Iberia. 

IBEBIS.     See  Euro. 

IBEBVILLE,  a  S.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bound- 
ed W.  by  Atchafttlaya  bayou  and  S.  E.  by  the 
Mississippi;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
12,347.  of  whom  8,675  were  colored.  It  has 
a  flat  surface,  and  is  frequently  inundated. 
The  lanils  lying  near  the  rivers  are  fertile ;  the 
rest  of  the  parish  is  mostly  uncultivated.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  108,r»45  bush- 
els of  Indian  corn,  1,178  bales  of  cotton,  4,907 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  323,600  gallons  of 
mohisses.  There  were  377  horses,  1,938  mules 
and  asses,  1,602  cattle,  1,483  sheep,  and  656 
swine.     Capital,  Plaquemines. 

IBEBVILLE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Quebec,  Cana- 
da, bounded  W.  by  Richelieu  river;  area,  189 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  15,413,  of  whom  13.971 
were  of  trench  descent.  It  is  travcrseil  bv 
the  Vermont  Central  and  the  Staristead,  Shef- 
fonl.  and  Chambly  railroads.  Capital,  St. 
Athanase. 

IBEBVILLE,  PlfiTf  le  H^yM,  sieur  d\  a  Cana- 
<Iian  naval  and  militarv  commander,  founder 
of  Louisiana,  born  in  Montreal.  July  16,  1661, 
died  in  Havana,  July  9,  17'M).  He  was  one  of 
eleven  bn»tliers,  nuxt  of  whom  were  distin- 
guished in  Fruiich  colonial  affairs,  three  being 
killed  in  the  siTvioe.  (See  Lk  Moyxe.)  Il)er- 
ville  entered  the  French  navy  as  a  midshipman 
at  14,  became  capt^iin  of  a  frijrate  in  1692,  and 
captain  of  a  line-of-battle  shi]>  in  17^2.  In 
16Si»  he  serve«l  un<ler  De  Tmye  in  the  overland 
expedition  from  Canada  against  the  English 
f«»rts  in  Hudson  bay,  was  at  the  tiking  of  Fort 
Mon>ipi.  and,  having  with  his  brother  cai>- 
tured  two  vessels,  reduced  Fort  Quitcliitchun- 


en.    He  was  there  again  in  1688-^9.  captariiy 
two  English  vessels.     In  1690  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  retaliatory  expcditioD  agtiut 
Schenectadv,  where  he  saved  tne  life  of  Johi 
Sanders  Glen.     In  October,  1694,  he  took  Fort 
Nelson    on   Hudson ,  bay,   losing   his  brother 
Chateauguay  in  the  assault     In  May,  169(S,  he 
was  operating  on  the  bay  of  Fundy  with  three 
vessels;  he  defeated  three  English  ships, csp- 
turing  the  Newport  near  the  moath  of  the  ^ 
John^s,  then  1>csicged,  took,  and  donoliflbtd 
Fort  Pemaquid,  and  ravaged  Newfaandknd, 
taking  almost  all  the  English  posts.    Proceed- 
ing to  Hudson  hay  in  1697,  with  the  Pdlcsa 
he  engaged  three  English  vessels,  defeated  tiieBk, 
and  reduced  Fort  Bourbon.     He  was  then  w- 
lected  to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the  MissiBNpDi, 
a  point  which  France  had  n^ected  after  ue 
death  of  La  Salle.    Iberville  sailed  from  Brett 
with  two  frigates,  Oct  24, 1698,  stopped  at  San- 
to Domingo  and  at  Pensacola,  which  he  found 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  on  Jan.  31, 
1690,  anchored  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Mobile  near' 
Massacre  island.    He  then,  with  his  brothct 
Bienville,  Pere  Anastase  Donay,  who  had  been 
with  La  Salle  on  his  last  voyage,  and  about  50 
men,  went  in  two  barges  to  seek  the  Mism- 
sii>pi,  and  on  March  2  reached  its  mouth.    \U 
ascended  to  the  Bayagoulas  and  Otimaa,  and 
became  assured  that  he  was  really  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  receiving  from  the  Indians  a  letter 
left  by  Tonty  in  1686  for  La  Salle.     Retami^ 
to  his  ships,  Iberville  bifllt  old  Fort  Biloxi  thi 
first  post  on  the  Mississippi,  placed  SanroDl 
in  command,  and  maile  his  brother  BieniiOi 
king^s  lieutenant    Early  in  May,  1 699,  he  stiM 
for  France,  but  again  appeared  off  Biloii  ii 
the  Renommee,  Jan.  5,  1700.     He  then  befM 
a  new  fort  on  the  Mississippi,  over  whidi  hi 
placed  Bienville.     He  also  sent  Lesaeur  wilfc 
a  party  to  establish  a  post  at  the  copper  miMi 
on  the  Mankato.     He  was  again  in  Loniflm 
in  December,  1701,  and  finding  thecokmyrs* 
duced  by  disease  ho  transferred  the  settleoMrt 
to  Mobile,  beginning  the  colonization  of  Ak^ 
bama.    He  also  occupied  Dauphin  or  MaMcn 
island.    His  health  was  seriously  nndemiacd 
by  fevers,  and  he  was  called  away  from  Ul 
Louisiana  projects  by  government    In  IW 
with  tliree  vessels,  he  reduced  the  island  d 
Nevis,  and  was  aboat  to  operate  on  the  cmA 
of  Carolina,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  i^ 
malady  and  died  in  Havana. 

IBEXf  a  species  of  wild  goat  inhabiting  thi 
mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland,  the  P^* 
renees,  the  Caucasus,  and  AbyssUnia.  TIm  ^ 
neric  characters  are  given  in  the  article  Ge*ft 
The  common  ibex  or  steinbock  (eaprm  A^ 
Linn.),  the  houquetin  of  the  Swiss  hnntA* 
al>out  5  ft.  long  and  2}  ft  high  at  the  ahottldg»j 
the  horns  are  large,  fiat,  with  two  longltodiMi 
ridges  at  the  sides  and  numerous  traasrttM 
knobs;  at  first  nearly  vertical,  they  curve hict 
ward  and  outward  to  a  length  of  about  tO  i>*« 
they  are  dark  colore<l  and  very  stout  ^ 
color  of  the  adult  is  brownish,  with  a  gnUTt^ 
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id  reddish  in  imininer;  the  hair  ia 
lick ;  the  nnder  parta  are  whitigh, 
rsal  etripe  blaclfish  brown.  The 
(Station  Is  about  160  dovi,  and  the 
mallj  bom  in  April.  They  prefer 
and  most  ioaocessible  mountains, 


le  of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  sc- 
isted  with  great  difficnitj  and  dan- 
byiuinian  ibex  {Ciaela,  tl.  Smith), 
he  Gre«l(  and  Hebrew  writers,  is 
;r  than  the  preceding  species,  with 
i.  more  circular  and  less  divergent, 
front  and  marked  with  numerous 
riilsi's;  the  cohir  of  the  hair  is 
n-n.  with  n  dark  dorsal  line;  under 
111  nerk  tliu  hair  is  lengthened.  The 
wX  (f.  f<i«eii*iea,  Guhl.)  is  broader 
than  the  European  species;  the 
riiintniliLr  with  distant  ridges,  verv 
•rown.  and  about  28  in.  hmg.  Tlic 
:  br<iwn  Blwve,  head  grayisli.  breast 
linu  blackish,  and  throat  whitiHh 
air  ill  pobdm).  having  at  tlio  roots  a 
1.  All  these  animals  are  remark- 
•ngth  and  agilitv.  making  immense 
ng  tlie  must  dangerous  precipices; 
<1  til  fall  from  cimnderalile  heights 
>mn.  when  )ircsse<l  by  the  hunter, 
ntly  receive  no  injury  from  the 
i-y  are  all  probably  more  or  lens 
the  common  wild  goat  (f.  rryayrut) 
ind  have  cintributed  largely  to  the 
of   tht-  numerous  varieties  of  the 
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and  is  navigable  for  BOO  m.  bj  barges  and  ca- 
noes.   The  upper  branch  is  called  Itnzaingo, 

IBH,  a  waaitig  bird  of  the  family  tantalida, 
inclnding  the  genera  ibit  (Moehr.)  and  geronti- 
out  (Wagl.):  the  genus  tantaltu  (Linn.)  will  be 
noticed  under  Wood  Ibis.  The  genus  ibii  ■■ 
cheraoterized  by  a  lengthened,  slender  Idn, 
curved  for  its  whole  length,  with  the  sides  o<hd-  • 
pressed  and  tip  obtose;  the  nostrils  are  in  a 
groove  which  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible;  forehead  and  base  of  bill,  to  beoind 
the  eyes  and  on  the  chin,  in  most  speciei  b>re: 
wings  long  and  pointed,  the  first  and  second 
quills  equal  and  longest;  tail  rather  short  and 
nearly  even ;  tibia  bare  for  half  ita  length,  cov- 
ered with  hexagonal  scales ;  tarsi  slender,  longer 
than  the  middle  toe,  with  broad  tranavetM 
scales  in  front;  toes  long  and  slender,  the  late- 
ral ones  united  to  the  middle  by  a  ijmall  web; 
hind  toe  long  and  slender,  claws  curved  and 
rather  weak.  There  are  about  half  a  doMn 
species,  of  which  three  are  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  red  or  scarlet  Ibis  (/.  ruhra,  linn.') 
is  about  28  in.  long,  the  extent  of  wings  a  little 
over  8  ft,  and  the  bill  0(  in.  The  color  is  a  nnt- 
form  bright  scarlet,  with  the  tips  of  the  onter 

Srimaries  black ;  in  the  young  the  color  is  ashy, 
arkest  above,  with  the  under  parts  and  rump 
white.  Its  natural  habitat  is  South  Ainarica 
and  the  West  Indies,  but  it  has  been  seen  in 
the  southern  states  by  Audubon ;  it  is  some- 
times called,  from  the  length  and  sliape  of  the 


river  of  Brszil  which  rises  in  the 
ita  Anna,  jirovince  of  liio  Grande 
t  tat.  .11'  20'  S.  and  Ion.  54°  80'  W.. 
■<t  due  N".,  under  the  name  of  San- 
tn  S.  W.  and  joins  the  Unigiiay 
Cniz  and  Restoracion.  Int.  2»°  S., 
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BcwM  Ibta  (Ibia  rnbtm). 

bill,  the  pink  curlew.  The  white  ibis,  Spanish 
or  white  carlew  (/.  alba,  Linn.),  is  SB  in.  loi^, 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  40  in.,  and  the  bill 
T  in.  The  color  of  the  plumage  is  pure  white, 
with  the  tips  of  the  onter  five  primaries  shining 
greenish  black ;  the  bill  is  red,  entirely  so  in  the 
young  binK  but  with  the  terminal  half  black 
in  the  aduh;  the  head  In  front  of  the  eye  is 
bare ;  the  young  birds  are  of  a  dull  brown  color, 
with  the  under  parts  and  rump  white.  This 
species  Is  very  common  in  the  southern  Atlan- 
tic and  gnlf  states,  occasionally  straggling  as 
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far  north  as  New  Jersej.  They  breed  in  large 
companies  on  tlie  Florida  kejs  on  trets;  tlio 
nest  is  abont  10  in.  in  diameter,  formed  of  twigs 
and  roots,  tiat  on  tlio  inside;  the  eftgs  arc  three, 
and  are  luid  only  once  a  year,  2^  tiy  1|  in.,  ilult 
white,  with  pale  yi'llow  blotches  and  reddish 
brown  spots;  incubation  generally  takes  place 
■  tictwcen  tho  lOtb  of  April  and  tlie  lOtb  of  May ; 
the  e^^  afford  excellent  eating,  though  the 
yolk  is  of  a  reddish  orange  color  when  boiled, 
and  the  white  a  livcr^olored  jelly.  When 
breeding,  they  fly  in  flocks  of  several  hundreds 
to  the  mud  flats,  sometimoe  to  great  distances, 
where  they  feed  on  crabs,  crawfish,  and  other 
omitaceans.  mollusks,  and  aquatic  animals,  until 
the  tide  bettin*  to  come  in.  wljetber  by  day  or 
night  Tlie  flight  ia  rapid  and  well  suslained, 
effected  br  alternate  flappings  and  sailings; 
they  often  rise  very  high,  performing  beautiful 
evolutions.  They  are  fond  of  resiorting  to 
ponds  or  lakes  in  tho  woods,  and  often  breeil 
in  such  localities  more  than  SDO  m.  from  the 
■ea;  though  not  taking  naturally  to  the  water, 
they  can  swim  tuk-rably  well  when  forced  to  it; 
the  walk  is  lit.'ht  and  graceful.  The  flesh  has  a 
very  fishy  taate.  and  is  rarely  eaten  eiccpt  by 
the  Indians.  The  glossy  ibis  (/.  Ordi,  Bonap.) 
is  a  smaller  species,  being  about  21  in.  lung, 
with  a  bill  of  4}  in. ;  tho  general  color  is  chest- 
nut brown,  with  the  back  and  top  of  head  me- 
tallic green  glossed  with  purple ;  the  feathers 
continue  almost  to  the  bill,  wliich  is  of  a  diisky 
black  r<ilnr.  It  exists  in  great  numbers  in  Mex- 
ico, and  it  has  been  procured  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts.  The  green  ibis  (/.  /tileinellvt, 
Linn.)  is  a  native  of  southern  Euroi>o  and 
norlheru  Africa;  it  much  resembles  the  glossy 
ibis,  being  purplish  brown,  with  a  dee[i  green  , 
mantle;  in  the  young  birds  the  head  and  neck 
are  pointed  with  whitish.  These  ibises  all  live 
in  warm  climates,  [lerforming  their  annnol  mi-  j 
gratioas,  and  are  geDCrally  seen  on  laniis  ro-  ; 
cently  inundated,  and  on  river  banks,  seeking  ] 
for  worms,  iinails,  crustaceans,  insects,  and  the 
roots  of  bulbous  plants,  or  on  the  sea  coast  as 
above  mentioned. — The  genus  gerontirut  h.is  a 
Btroni^er  bill,  a  longer  and  broader  tail  (the 
third  and  fourth  quills  the  lungesl),  the  tanu 
and  toes  stouter,  and  the  heail  and  neck  mure 
denuded  of  feathers  than  in  tho  ])reoe<ling  ge-  '. 
nus;  in  some  of  the  species  the  scapulars  are  ] 
long,  and  consist  of  decomposed  plumes.  Tliere 
are  about  SO  species,  found  in  the  warmer  |>nns 
of  Africa,  A.*io.  ami  South  America,  of  which  ' 
onlv  one  will  be  mentioned  here,  the  sacred 
ibis'  of  tlie  ancient  Egyiilians  (ff.  -*»Aw/h>«*. 
Lath.).  It  is  about  as  large  as  a  domestic  fowl ; 
the  plumage  is  white,  with  the  ends  of  the 
qnills,  the  elongate*!  barbs  of  some  of  the  wing 
coverts  extending  over  the  wings  and  tail,  hill,  : 
feet,  and  naked  part  of  the  head  and  neck, 
black ;  it  is  found  throughout  northern  Africa.  [ 
This  bird  was  reared  in  the  temples  of  ancient 
Egypt  with  the  greatest  care,  and  was  em- 
balmed; it  was  forbidden  to  kill  one  on  pain  ! 
of  death.    This  supersiiiious  [leoplc  reverenced  , 
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Btroycd  noiious  reptiles,  or  tl  . 

relation  between  tho  ehangea  of  its  plomip 
and  the  ]>hBses  of  the  moon,  bnt  becmose  Uwt 
associated  its  annnal  appearanoe  with  the  pe- 
riod of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  soom 
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of  the  fertility  and  healthfulneaa  of  the  had; 
the  crafty  priests  led  the  people  to  believe  that 
the  increase  of  the  river,  which  bron^t  tbt 
birds  there  in  search  of  food,  waa  the  oonie- 
ijuencc  insteoil  of  the  cause  of  their  ridt ;  tb 
e<lucated  class  re^rarded  the  ibis  as  the  barbia- 
per  of  tho  fruitful  epoch  of  their  year,  ai« 
look  upon  the  coming  of  the  blneliird  and  the 
swallow  as  the  signs  of  spring.     A  black  itii 
was  also  honored  and  embalmed.    The  fl^ 
of  these  birds  is  powerful  and  high,  with  tk 
neck  and  feet  extended  horizontally,  and  ifr 
companied   by  occasional   hanh  cHea     Tbif 
prolic  the  mud  with  their  bills  in  search  of  i*- 
sects.  worms,  mollusks,  &c.,  advancing  br  sis* 
steps;  they  arrive  in  EgTpt  when  the  Xils  be- 
gins to  increase,  and  migrate  about  the  cod  «(     J 
June,  not  nesting  in  that  conntrj;  tlwv  M     j 
caught  iu  great  numbers  by  the  modem  tJK^     | 
tians  in  nets,  and  their  bodies  are  freqiMU*     ', 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets.     Both  qxtiW     • 
usually  go  in  small  fiocks.     All  the  ^eriH    \ 
have  the  same  lialiits,  frequenting  both  oM^     J 
flowed  lands  and  dry  open  pluns;  theyMM^     i 
times  devour  frogs  and  small  aqnatio  Bavdk 
but  do  not  destroy  serpents  as  HerodotaeMa 
many  writers  since  have  maintained;  who 
satiated  with  food  they  perch  on  hiab  IR* 
and  are  very  watchful ;  the  nest  iieiUtarM> 
decayed  tree  or  on  the  gronod,  and  tiw  tff 
are  two  or  three  in  nnmber.    For  folldtW* 
on  the  sacrod  ibi^  see  Savignv'a  Bkttin  Mtr 
Telle  de  Vihi*  (8vo,  Paria,  1806). 
IBH  BlTTTl.    See  Batcta. 
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met  Ali,  bom  at  Kavala,  a  village  of  Ron- 
^  in  1789,  died  in  Cairo,  Nov.  9,  1848. 
roath,  from  hia  16th  year,  was  spent  in 
land  of  the  troops  in.  Upper  Egypt,  and 
hting  the  wild  tribes  of  that  region.  In 
be  rraaoed  by  famine  the  fortress  of  Ibrim 
ibia,  the  refoge  of  the  last  remnants  of 
Umelnkes.  In  September,  1816,  he  in- 
l  Arabia  at  the  head  of  the  third  army 
to  reduce  the  Wahabees,  and  displayed 
skilly  courage,  perseverance,  and  cruelty 
ganizing  his  heterogeneous  forces,  and 
ng  victory  out  of  defeat.  After  taking 
strongholds,  he  laid  siege  to  the  Wahabee 
d,  which  he  compelled  to  surrender.  He 
aed  to  Cairo  in  1819,  and,  under  the  gui- 
t  of  a  French  officer,  created  an  army  dis- 
ed  and  equipped  after  the  European 
>n.  In  August,  1824,  he  set  sail  with  a 
dable  fleet  and  17,000  troops  for  Greece, 
1  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  there, 
rmy  sained  many  successes,  and  devasta- 
te Peloponnesus  with  great  cruelty.  The 
>ean  powers  intervened,  and  his  fleet  was 
>yed  at  Navarino,  Oct.  20,  1827,  by  the 
ined  squadrons  of  Russia,  France,  and 
ind ;  and  in  1828  he  was  recalled  taEgypt 
le  peremptory  order  of  Mehemet  An. 
i  again  he  busied  himself  in  organizing  an 
.  ami  in  creating,  with  .the  aid  of  French 
eers,  a  fleet  superior  to  that  which  he  had 
It  Xavarino.  BoUi  were  ready  in  1881, 
i  the  disobedience  of  the  pasha  of  Acre 
shed  Mehemet  Ali  the  desired  opportunity 
vading  Syria.  Ibrahim,  to  whom  the  ex- 
ion  was  intrusted,  lost  5,000  men  by  chol- 
efore  he  could  leave  Egypt  On  Nov.  29 
id  riepe  to  Acre,  having  terrified  into  sur- 
^^  Gaza,  Jaffa,  and  Kaiffa.  A  Turkish 
came  to  tlie  relief  of  Acre,  and  was  sur- 
il  and  routiftl  by  Ibrahim  near  Tripoli,  and 
[ay  27,  18^32,  he  carried  Acre  by  storm. 
•ii>he<i  on  iinme<liately  for  Aleppo.  Da- 
us  opene<I  it8  gates  to  him.  The  Turks 
again  defeated  at  Horns,  and  afterwanl  at 
&h^  and  finally  the  fall  of  Aleppo  left  him 
ifr  of  Syria.  Pursuing  the  Turks,  he  over- 
and  route<l  them  at  Adana.  Meanwhile 
eet  had  driven  that  of  the  Turks  to  seek 
;e  beneath  the  forts  of  Constantinople, 
nff  obtained  another  brilliant  victory  at 
Kii»lak,  he  marched  to  Konieh,  where  on 
20  he  found  himself  confronting  60,000 
.4  commanded  by  Reshid  Pasha.    Tliough 

fptian;«  were  not  half  as  numerous,  they 
the  Turks  completely,  and  the  grand 
r  himself  was  taken  prisoner  with  im- 
e  booty.  His  father^s  commands  obliged 
to  wait  for  reinforcements,  instead  of 
bing  on  Constantinople.  This  delay  ena- 
the  sultan  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  czar ; 
on  Feb.  20,  1833,  a  Russian  fleet  cast  an- 
in  the  Bosporus.  The  western  powers 
fered.  and  a  peace  was  concluded,  leavinff 
ehcmet  Ali  the  government  of  Syria  and 
aibalic  of  Adana.    Ibrahim  governed  these 


provinces  with  firmness,  repressed  disorders, 
and  encouraged  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce. The  resentment  of  the  sultan  led  in 
1839  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  which  resulted 
in  another  crushing  defeat  by  Ibrahim  of  the 
Turkish  forces,  at  Nizib,  on  June  24^  Here 
again,  obedient  to  his  father^s  order,  and  in 
compliance  with  the^  reouest  of  the  Frraich 
government,  he  stopped  snort  in  his  course  of 
victory.  A  treaty  concluded  July  15,  1840, 
between  the  Porte  and  the  western  powers 
(without  the  knowledge  of  France),  stipulated 
that  Mehemet  Ali  should  either  consent  to  lindt 
his  authority  to  Palestine,  or  be  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  united  forces  of  England  and 
Austria.  An  insurrection  broke  out  amons 
the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Lebanon  and  spread 
rapidly  on  every  side.  Beyrout,  after  a  oom- 
bardment  of  nine  days,  was  evacuated  by  the 
Egyptian  garrison,  Sidon  yielded  without  re- 
sistance, St.  Jean  d^Acre  surrendered  after 
three  hours'  fire;  the  whole  coast  of  Syria  was 
in  possession  of  the  English,  and  Commodore 
Napier,  anchoring  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria, 
sent  an  ultimatum  which  Mehemet  Ali  accept- 
ed. Ibrahim,  who  had  fallen  back  to  Damas- 
cus, and  found  his  position  extremely  difficult, 
was  now  commanded  to  evacuate  Syria.  This 
retreat,  conducted  with  consummate  ability, 
but  with  great  losses,  closed  his  military  career. 
Thereafter  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
culture  of  his  immense  estates  on  the  plain  of 
Heliopolis,  until  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
government  on  the  retirement  of  his  father  in 
1844.  His  own  infirmidee,  however,  compelled 
him  to  seek  a  more  temperate  climi^  and  the 
medical  skill  of  western  Europe.  Returning 
to  Egypt,  he  began  several  reforms  suggested 
by  what  he  had  observed  during  his  travels; 
but  a  violent  attack  of  dysentery  again  forced 
him  to  a  change  of  climate,  and  he  spent  the 
winter  of  1847-'8  in  Italy.  He  went  to  Con- 
stantinople in  July,  1848,  where  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  rank  of  viceroy. 

IBBIILA.    See  Braila. 

IBYCrS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.  C.  He  was 
a  native  of  Rheginm  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa.  It  is 
narrated  that  while  travelling  near  Corinth 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  robbers,  and  in- 
voked a  fiock  of  cranes,  then  passiuff  over- 
head, to  avenge  his  death.  The  cranes  directed 
their  fiight  to  Corinth,  and  hovered  over  the 
people  in  the  theatre.  The  murderers  were 
present,  and  one  of  them  on  seeing  the  cranes 
exclaimed  involuntarily,  **  Behold  the  avengers 
of  Ibycus.''  This  led  to  an  inquiry,  and  to  the 
punishment  of  the  assassins.  The  poetry  of 
ibycus  was  mostly  erotic,  but  sometimes  myth- 
ical and  heroic.  But  a  few  fra^ents  of  his 
works  are  in  existence,  the  best  edition  of  which 
b  that  of  Schneidewin  (Gdttingen,  1835). 

ICA)  an  inland  town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a  di»> 
trict  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  and 
170  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Lima;  pop.  about 
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TfOOO.  It  is  sitnatcMl  in  a  sandy  plain,  and  the 
heat  is  excessive ;  nevertheless,  lea  exports  im- 
mense quantities  of  wheat  and  otlier  grains, 
exquisite  olive  oil,  and  suf>erior  wines  and 
brandies,  through  its  port,  Pisco,  48  m.  N.  N.W., 
to  whioli  place  a  railway  has  heen  in  operation 
since  1H72.  The  cost  of  the  line  was  $1,304,- 
062  50.  An  extensive  tra<le  is  also  carried  on 
in  tish  taken  on  the  Pacitic  coiu^t.  There  are 
several  schools,  which  are  well  atten<led.  In 
the  adjacent  district  are  foun<l  species  of  stones 
called  dentritif^  which  when  polished  present 
curious  views  of  trees,  plants,  edifices,  &c. 

ICABl'S.     See  D.^dalis. 

ICE)  water  or  other  tluid  solidified  by  freez- 
ing. Various  li<|uids  become  partially  S(»Iid  at 
low  tem|)eratures,  but  this  is  commonly  owing 
to  the  water  of  which  they  are  in  part  com- 
pose<l;  and  none  of  them  produce  a  clear  uni- 
form solid  like  that  of  frozen  water.  At  32^ 
F.  under  ordinary  circumstances  water  begins 
to  crystallize.  Slender  prisms,  usually  of  six 
sides,  and  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids, 
form  in  it.  and  arrange  themselves  in  lines 
crossing  each  other  at  angles  of  00^  and  120^. 
The  presence  of  salts  in  solution  impe<les  this 
process,  and  when  at  last  it  takes  place  at  a 
temperature  below  32°,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  foreign  matter  is  excluded  from  the  ice, 
which  wmsequeutly  is  nearer  the  composition 
of  pure  water.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  in 
some  o|>erations  designed  to  ctmcentrate  the 
strength  of  liquors,  as  of  vinegar,  the  portion 
that  first  crystallizes  by  cold  being  removed, 
and  leaving  the  residue  less  dilute<l.  Pure 
water  containeil  in  a  polished  vessel  and  kept 
perfectly  quiet  may  be  reduced  to  several  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point  without  freez- 
ing; but  agitation  or  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign bodies  will  cause  congelation  to  take  place 
suddenly,  and  as  the  ice  is  formed  latent  heat 
is  libera teil.  and  the  temperature  rises  to  32®. 
Saline  solutions  sometnnes  exhibit  a  similar 
reluctance  to  deposit  their  salts  in  crystalline 
form  even  when  re<luced  by  evaporation  below 
their  p<»int  of  saturation;  and  in  these  cases 
crvstallization  is  often  suddenlv  induccnl  bv 
the  same  methods  that  cause  the  water  to  con- 
geal. From  about  30^  water  expands  as  its  tem- 
perature is  reduced,  with  the  exert i(m  of  pro- 
digious force.     A  hollow  globe  of  brass  with  a 

cavitv  odIv  an  inch  in  diameter,  filknl  with  wa- 

•    •   • 

ter,  has  been  burst  by  the  freezing  of  this,  ex- 
erting a  force,  as  estimatiHl,  of  27,720  lbs.  The 
effect  of  this  property  is  seen  in  the  tenden- 
cy of  ice  to  |)lougii  up  the  banks  of  ponds,  to 
split  off  nuuiscs  of  rock  from  mountain  cliffs, 
and  to  loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  through 
which  it  is  diffused.  The  effect  \i\M.  named  is 
not  ])erceive<l  till  the  thaws  of  spring,  when 
the  frost  is  said  to  ci»me  out  of  the  ground. 
This  force  has  l>et.-n  artificially  applied  to  split* 
ting  rocks  an<l  trunks  of  trees  by  allowing 
water  to  freeze  in  their  fissures.  This  expan- 
sion, estnnate<l  by  Boyle  at  one  ninth  the  ori-* 
ginal  volume,  gives  to  ice  less  density  than  that 


of  water,  so  that  it  floats.    Its  specific  gravitT 
by  this  estimate  should  be  0*9 ;  M.  Bninner  in 
his  series  of  experiments  found  it  to  varv  from 
0-918  at  0°  C.  to  0-92025  at  —20*  0.     iJut  for 
this  exception,  which  is  however  not  a  singu- 
lar one,  to  the  usual  law  of  increase  of  density 
by  reduction  of  temperature,  ice  as  it  forms 
would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  there  accumu- 
late beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  heat: 
great  collections  of  water  would  be  chilled 
throughout,  and  their  fitness  for  sustaining  life 
in  cold  regions  be  entirely  destroyed.     But  is 
the  ice,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  covers  the 
water,  it  serves  as  a  protecting  sheet  to  retain 
the  warmth  below,  and  preserve  tlie  water 
from  the  extreme  temperature  that  prevails 
above.    As  the  cold  increases,  the  solid  ice  if 
found  to  be  subject  to  the  usual  law,  contract- 
ing as  found   by  Brunner  more  than  other 
solids;    and  upon  ponds  in  excessively  cold 
weather  it  contracts,  and  in  shrinking  nam 
asunder  in  the  weakest  places  with  lonu  re- 
I>orts.     A  form  of  ice  called  anchor  ice  is  often 
seen  in  cold  weather  attached  to  objects  at  the 
bottom  of  streams.     Its  character  is  explained 
by  Prof.  Dewey  on  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  body  of  water  is  cooled  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  but  under  conditions  of  quietnesi 
opposed  to  the  formation  of  ice.     ilie  sab- 
sttmces  at  the  bottom  serve  as  points  of  con- 
gelation, like  those  introduced  into  saline  sdo- 
tions  to  cause  crystallization  to  take  place,  and 
ice  forms  u[>on  them.    It  is  observed  to  gather 
in  a  clear  cold  night,  when  the  surface  of  (be 
water  is  not  frozen,  and  its  temperature  is  at 
the  freezing  point,  that  of  the  air  being  stiD 
lower.    The  layers  of  ice  are  sometimes  8  in. 
thick ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  detached  from 
the  bo<lies  which  hold  them  down  they  rise  to 
the  surface.     In  some  of  the  crevasses  of  thi 
Alpine  glaciers  immense  icicles  from  20  to  80 
ft.  long  were  found  by  Tyndall,  hanging  from 
the  coping  of  snow  which  lines  the  edges  of 
the  cha.sms.     Near  the  |K>les,  and  on  mom- 
tains  at  a  certain  height  in  all  latitudes,  there 
are  immense  masses  of  what  may  be  considered 
permanent  ice ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  placei 
in  Siberia,  even  where  there  is  a  limitcn  ctl- 
ture  of  the  ground,  where  ice  is  always  fooad 
at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface.     In  i 
well  which  was  sunk  at  Yakutsk  the  earth  wH 
found  finnly  frozen  to  the  depth  of  38S  fU 
some  of  the  strata  being  entirely  of  ice.    Froa 
the  exposed  polar  ice  helds  and  graders  grcrt 
miLsses  become  detached  and  form  icebergib 
(See  IcERERGS.) — ^The  regelation  of  ice,  a  phe- 
nomenon first  distinctly  observed  by  Fanoiy, 
has  recently  attracted  much  attention,  em- 
cially  in  regard  to  a  controversy  on  the  sabjeet 
of  glaciers.    Regelation  takes 'place  between 
blocks  of  ice  where  they  are  stroi^riT  preaeed 
together,  even  in  warm  water,  and  in  eoM 
water  it  will  take  place  when  the  mawyn  only 
touch  each  other.     When  fragments  of  ice  an 
subjected  to  pressure  in  a  mould,  they  may  ba 
formed  into  a  solid  block.     When  iMit  litda 
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re  ifl  used,  it  \b  necemarj  that  the  ice 
.  be  but  little  below  the  freezing  point. 
A  the  explanation  of  snow-ball  making. 
i  freezing  point  of  water  is  lowered  by 
re,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  for- 
I  of  solid  blocks  from  fragments  may 
lace.  A  certain  degree  of  viscosity,  ap- 
ling  liquefaction,  is  produced,  by  which 
rticles  are  reunited,  and  are  firmly  held 
a  as  the  pressure  is  removed  or  lessened, 
lotions  of  glaciers,  attended  as  they  are 
orations  in  the  form  of  immense  masses 
,  is  explained  by  this  property  that  ice 
*  liquefying  under  enormous  pressure. 
aiDfl  of  ice  soueezed  into  crevasses  must 
a  force  whicn  we  probably  cannot  pro- 
>T  any  artificial  means,  and  as  a  conse- 
)  the  ioe  may  be  made  viscous  when  at 
leratnre  considerably  below  the  freezing 
For  other  properties  of  ice,  see  6la- 
Sxow,  and  Freezing,  AimnoiAL. — Icb 
.  Ice  was  little  known  as  an  article  of 
sroe  until  the  early  part  of  the  present 
y.  In  the  17th  century  its  use  was  so 
>n  in  France  that  man^  dealt  in  it  and  in 
Kithering  these  in  winter  and  packing 
lloeely  in  pits  surrounded  with  straw  or 
Qon-condocting  substances  and  protected 
he  air.  The  Italian  peasants  also  have 
oond  a  profitable  business  in  collecting 
low  upon  the  Apennines  and  storing  it 
cares  of  these  mountains  to  supply  the 
demand  at  Naples.    The  bodies  of  ice 

in  the  recesses  of  Mount  Etna,  and  ex- 
d  sometimes  from  beneath  beds  of  lava 

have  flowed  over  them,  are  noticed  in 
•tide  Etxa.  In  the  last  century  the 
ing  and  storing  of  ice  for  summer  use  is 

1  to  have  been  practised  in  some  of  the 
i  S'tiites  f>f  the  American  Union,  the  re- 
les  f <  »r  preserving  it  being  deep  cellars, 

sM»  tL<  to  be  readily  drained,  or  from 
the  water  was  pumped  out  as  it  collect- 
>ut  though  most  wante<l  in  countries 
it  i«s  not  naturally  produce<l,  no  attempts 
een  made  to  transport  it  by  sea.  Tliis 
r*t  dt>ne  bv  Mr.  Frederick  Tudor  of  Bos- 
rho  sailed  with  a  cargo  of  ISO  tons  in 
n  brig  to  Martinique  in  1805.  lie  perse- 
in  tlie  business,  though  making  little  or  no 
till  after  the  close  t>f  the  war  of  1812.  In 
K*  <»btained  the  monopoly  of  the  Havana  ! 
:»  and   important  privileges  from   tlie 

g(»vernment.     In   1817  he  introduced 
ide  into  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  next  vear 
ivannah,  and  in  1820  into  New  Orleans.  I 
.*nt  disasters  attended  his  enterprises,  and  ' 

2  his  entire  shipments  amounted  to  only 
tons  the  whole  of  which  came  from 
pond  in  Cambridge.  In  May,  1833,  he 
le  first  cargo  of  ice  to  the  East  Indies, 
was  delivere<l  at  Calcutta  in  the  autumn 
:  year.  Of  180  tons,  one  third  was  wast- 
the  voyage,  and  20  tons  more  in  going 
Ganges.  It  was  packed  in  large  blocks 
fitted  together  between  a  double  plank 


casing  filled  in  with  dry  tan.  The  ice  was  sold 
immediately  #t  half  the  cost  of  that  prepared 
by  the  nativ^k  At  the  present  time  a  waste 
of  about  oncThalf  is  generally  expected  on  tUa 
voyage.  In  1834  the  first  cargo  was  shipped 
by  Mr.  Tudor  to  Brazil.  Until  1886  he  conduct- 
ed the  whole  trade ;  but  as  it  became  profitable 
others  began  to  enter  Into  it,  and  from  other 

Eorts  besides  Boston.  That  port,  however,  still 
as  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade,  Uie  shipments 
having  been  as  follows,  according  to  the  incom- 
plete returns  that  have  been  preserved : 


Id1806 laotons. 

*•  1816 1,800    •* 

•*  1826 i.000    •* 

**  1886 12,000    •* 

•*  1846 6ty,000    " 

•  18ft6 146,000    " 


In  1666 124,151  tons. 

**  1868 10&.616    ** 

••  1870 78,608    « 

•♦  1871 100,298    •• 

"  1872 98,868    • 

«  1878 81,266    •• 


Of  the  amonnt  shipped  in  1878,  80,888  tons 
went  to  coaBtwifle  and  50,988  tons  to  foreign 
porta.  The  total  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  ports  for  the  year  ending  June  80; 
1878,  were  68,558  tons,  valued  at  $188,095,  of 
which  48,890  tons,  valued  at  $175,848,  were 
from  Boston;  14,449  tons  were  shipped  to 
Cuba,  18,842  to  the  East  Indies,  10,186  to  the 
British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras,  4,892 
to  British  Guiana,  and  the  rest  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  &c. 
Into  the  interior  ice  has  been  carried  by  rail- 
road in  considerable  quantity  as  far  as  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  Some  ice  was  formerly  shipped 
to  England,  but  the  British  market  is  now  en- 
tirely supplied  from  Norway,  the  Norweffian 
ice  being  cheaper  than  the  American,  though  of 
inferior  quality.  The  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1872  amounted  to  189,421  tons, 
valued  at  £128,251.  The  chief  difficulty  in  es- 
tablishing  the  ice  business  in  warm  countries 
has  been  the  necessity  of  constructing  houses 
especially  adapted  for  preserving  the  ice ;  and 
these  to  be  profitable  must  be  upon  a  large 
scale.  One  of  these  erected  in  1845  at  Cal- 
cutta, by  Mr.  Wyeth  of  Cambridj^e,  covered 
more  than  three  fourths  of  an  acre,  and  was 
capable  of  holding  80,000  tons  of  ice.  Its  walls 
of  brick  were  triple,  with  flues  or  air  spaces 
between ;  their  length  was  198  by  178  ft,  and 
their  height  40  ft.  The  building  was  covered 
by  five  roofs,  and  between  every  two  contigu- 
ous ones  were  air  spaces. — New  York  city  is 
supplied  with  ice  chiefly  from  small  lakes  near 
the  Hudson  river,  or  from  the  river  itself  above 
New  burgh.  The  whole  amount  gathere<l  when 
tlie  season  is  favorable  is  about  1,160,000  tons, 
of  which  200,000  tons  are  from  the  lakes  (Rock- 
land lake  in  Orange  co.  supplying  80,000  tons), 
and  the  rest  from  the  river.  Deducting  one 
thinl  for  wastage,  we  have  774,000  tons,  the 
amount  required  to  supply  the  present  demand 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Tlie  demand  in- 
creases at  the  rate  of  about  70,000  tons  a  year. 
With  the  growth  of  the  business  upon  the  coast 
it  has  also  spread  in  the  interior,  where,  espe- 
cially near  the  large  towns,  the  gathering  of 
ice  is  now  an  important  business.    The  great 
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lakes  furnish  supplies  which  are  carried  by  rail- 
road to  the  cities  lying  south, ^and  through 
the  Illinois  river  ice  is  sent  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  autumn  the  ice  boats  come  up 
to  the  vicinity  of  Peru,  111.,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  be  frozen  in.  In  the  winter  they 
are  tilled,  and  in  the  spring  when  the  ice  breaks 
up  they  float  down  with  their  freight.  The  ice 
produced  in  deep  ponds  by  the  severe  cold 
weather  of  New  England  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed by  its  hardness  and  compactness  to  keep 
well,  while  the  [>urity  of  the  water  gives  it 
clearness  and  renders  it  especially  agreeable. 
The  ice  obtained  from  the  Kennebec  river  is 
most  celebrated.  That  fonned  upon  the  shal- 
low waters  of  Great  Britain  is  found  to  be 
5)orous  and  very  inferior  in  durability  to  that 
'rom  the  United  States  of  the  same  thickness. 
— The  methods  of  gathering  and  storing  ice  are 
entirely  American.  When  the  ice  is  9  in.  to  a 
foot  thick,  or  if  for  exportation  20  in.  thick, 
the  snow,  if  there  be  any,  is  cleared  off  the 
surface  with  wooden  scrapers,  each  drawn  by 
one  horse.  Another  scraper  armed  with  a 
steel  blade  planes  off  the  porous  upper  layer  to 
the  depth  of  3  in.  or  more  if  necessary.  The 
surface  is  then  marked  off  in  large  s(]uares  by 
a  sort  of  plough  drawn  by  a  horse,  which  cuts 
a  groove  about  3  in.  deep.  A  machine  some- 
what like  a  harrow,  with  three  or  more  paral- 
lel rows  of  teeth,  which  may  be  22  in.  apart,  is 
next  drawn  along  the  lines  already  maae,  one 
row  of  teeth  running  in  the  grooves  as  a  guide; 
and  as  many  more  cuts  are  made  as  there  are 
more  rows  of  teeth.  This  is  repeated  upon  the 
cross  lines,  and  the  whole  area  is  thus  cut  into 
small  Sfjuares.  If  necessary,  a  deeper  plough 
is  afterward  run  through  all  the  grooves  to  in- 
crease their  depth.  A  row  of  blocks  is  then 
sawn  out  by  hand,  and  being  taken  out  or 
thrust  under  the  others,  room  is  made  for 
splitting  off  the  adjoining  s<juares,  which  is 
done  by  an  ice  s]mde  dropped  mto  the  grooves. 
In  very  cold  weather  the  ice  yields  readily  to  a 
slight  wwlging  force.  The  blocks  are  some- 
times fl(>ate<l  through  the  canals  opened  ift  the 
ice  to  the  shore,  where  they  are  hoisted  out ; 
and  they  are  also  sometimes  jerked  with  a 
hook  at  the  end  of  a  pole  up  a  slide  u]>on  a 
platform  plmcd  at  the  e<lge  of  the  opening, 
and  from  thi<  platform  they  are  slid  along  on 
the  sksls  which  convev  them  awav.  At  the 
ice  houses  the  bloi'ks  are  raised  often  by  steam 
power  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  top  of  the 
i»uil(lin;r.  and  thence  let  down  an(»ther  plane  to 
any  part  within  where  it  is  require<l  for  pa<'k- 
ing.  The  storehouses,  huge  wooden  buildings 
without  windows  standing  around  the  edges 
of  the  ponds  or  aloni;  the  hanks  of  the  rivers, 
present  a  very  sin:;ular  appearance.  They  are 
from  W)  to  2lM.)  ft.  long  and  very  broad,  with 
a  capacity  sometimes  excei-ding  2«>,hoo  tons. 
One  at  Athens  on  the  Hudson  holds  58,nn0 
tons,  and  two  at  Kockland  lake  in  Orange 
to.,  N.  Y.,  ln»ld  4^1,* MM)  tons  each.  Around 
Fresh  pond  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  there   is  a 


largo  number  of  these  bnildingB.  Between 
their  walls  they  are  filled  in  with  uw  dusL  A* 
the  season  of  the  ice  harvest  is  short  and  uncer- 
tain, the  gathering  of  the  crop  is  eondocted 
with  the  greatest  activity  at  favorable  timesi 

KEBiSGS,  and  Ice  klaads,  floating  masses  of 
ice  gathered  on  the  coast  of  polar  regions,  and 
set  adrift  by  force  of    winds  and  currenta 
Many  icebergs   are   produced  from  elacienk 
which,  thrust  down  from  the  elevated  snowy 
lands  in  the  interior,  are  moved  onward  into 
the  deep  waters,  where  the  fragments  brokea 
off  from  the  advance  border  are  floated  away. 
The  edges  of  glaciers  extending  many.mil«s 
along  a  precipitous  coast  have  been  seen  to  full 
with  terrific  violence  into  the  sea  beneath,  and 
at  once  be  transfonned  into  floating  islands  of 
ice.    These  carry  with  them  tlie  masses  of  rock 
gathered  up  by  the  ice  in  its  progress  as  a  (^ 
cier,  and  transport  them  to  new  localities  ia 
wanner  latitudes.    (See  DiLinrinf,  and  Gla- 
cier.)   Ice  islands  of  vast  extent  are  also  pro- 
duced by  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  fields 
of  sea-made  ice  which  accumulate  along  the 
shores  of  the  frigid  waters.    In  1617  the  ice 
covering  several  thousand  square  miles  of  the 
sea  X.  of  Iceland,  and  chiefly  on  the  E.  co«t 
of  Greenland,  most  of  which,  it  is  believed,  bad 
not  been  moved  for  nearly  400  years,  was  rad- 
denly  broken  up  and  dbpersed  over  the  waten 
of  the  North  Atlantic.    Portions  of  it  wen 
carried  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  nsoal  nB^e 
of  icebergs  from  the  north,  and  approached 
within  800  m.  of  Ireland,  or  to  Ion.  9i^  W. 
The  breaking  up  of  this  ice  led  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  Capt.  Ross,  the  second  of  the  praseit 
century  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage,  the 
opinion  prevailing  that  the  climate  had  esNB* 
tially  changed,  and   that  the  northern  seii 
would  continue  open.    The  drift  of  the  north- 
ern icebergs  is  with  the  great  polar  corrent^ 
one  of  which  sets  in  a  S.  S.  vT.  direction  betweei 
Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  another  along  the 
W.  side  of  Haflin  bay,  meeting  the  former  neff 
the  coa.st  of   Labrador.     Thej  are  bron^t 
against  the  American  continent  and  the  X 
shores  of  its  bays  in  conseauenoe  of  not  catch- 
ing at  once  the  more  rapid  rotating  motioD  of 
the  earth  as  they  pass  upon  larger  pflnUeli» 
and  so  allowing  this  to  slip  from  under  thai* 
The  greatest  numbers  are  produced  on  the  V* 
side  of  Greenland;  and,  as  observed  by  Dr. 
Kane,  '*  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  place  te 
the  genesis  of  icebeiigs  on  the  face  of  the  globe** 
is  at  Jacob's  bight,  an  inlet  a  little  X.  of  DiMO 
island,  in  about  lat.  71°  and  Ion.  66\    Froa 
Labrador  the  ice  is  floated  with  the  cnm^ 
past  Newfoundland,  and   meeting   near  the 
(treat  Bank  the  warming  inflaences  of  thi 
Gulf  stream,  it  usually  disappears  about  liL 
42^    The  extreme  limit  is  in  lat  40^    Sono- 
tinies  the  ice  is  carried  as  far  to  the  eastward ai 
the  Azores.     In  the  southern  hemi^hereie^ 
l»ergs  drift  still  nearer  to  the  eqnator,  beiag 
(M*ca>ionally  seen  off  the  cape  of  Good  Dope. 
As  they  reach  their  southern  limit  in  the  norUi- 
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bflmispliere  thdr  inflaence  is  felt  in  sensSbl  j 
eoc^ing  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  stream  for  40  to 
50  m.  around,  and  on  i^roaching  them  the 
thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall  17^  or  18°. 
When  driven,  as  thej  sometimes  are,  in  large 
Bombers  into  Hndson  bay,  thej  diffuse  intense 
eold  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  floatiog  masses  assume  a  variety  of 
forms.  Some  spread  out  into  sheets,  which 
corer  hundreds  of  square  miles  and  rise  only  a 
lew  feet  above  the  water.  These  are  called 
ieldsv  or,  when  their  whole  area  can  be  de- 
fined from  the  mast  head,  floes.  A  number  of 
sheets  sncoeeding  each  other  in  one  direction 
eoBsdtnte  a  stream,  or  lying  together  in  great 
coDectionfl^  a  pack.  The  surface  of  the  weets 
Is  often  divenified  by  projections  above  tiie 

Eral  level,  which  are  called  hummocks; 
are  forced  up  by  the  floes  pressing  against 
other,  and  are  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
great  alabe  snpported  by  one  edge.    Dr.  Kane 
BoCieed  that  these  become  bent  by  their  own 
wcicfat,  even  when  the  thermometer  continues 
far  below  the  freezing  point.    The  most  solid 
clear  ice  exhibits  this  yielding  property  of  its 
partidesL     The  surface  of  the  ice  fields  is 
nsoaHy  covered  with  snow,  and  when  the  ice 
is  no  more  than  2  ft  thick  it  gives  no  trace  of 
sah  on  the  mrUoe,    Tlie  thicker  ice  contains 
epen  pools  of  fresh  water.    The  bergs  are  real 
ioating  mountains  of  ice,  n^gsed  and  pictu- 
leme,  with  peaks  jutting  higa  into  the  air, 
au  strange  forms  in  the  glittering  hard  blue 
iee,  which  one  easUy  converts  into  imaginary 
caadea   and   grotesoue  architectural  dengns. 
They  are  occasionally  seen  in  great  numbers 
maimg  on  together.     Dr.  Kane  in  his  first 
cndse  counted  280  in  sight  at  one  time,  most 
of  which  exceeded  250  ft  in  height,  and  some 
even  exceeded  800  ft.    The  dimensions  of  the 
|ai|re»t  are  measured  by  miles.    Lieut  Parry 
i&  the  first  expedition  of  Ross  encountered  one 
ia  Biffin  bay,  7  leagues  from  land,  tlie  length 
of  vhich  was  4,169  yards,  its  breadth  8,869, 
lod  its  height  51  ft.    It  was  aground  in  61 
dtlMHUrt.    Its  cliffs  recalled  those  of  the  chalk 
on  the  coast  of  England  W.  of  Dover.    Dr. 
KiDe  saw  one  aground  in  soundings  of  520  ft. 
which  with  every  change  of  tide  swung  round 
Bpon  its  axis ;  and  Capt.  Ross  describes  several 
W  Miw  aground  together  in  BaflSn  bay  in  water 
1^»  ft  deep.    The  oflicers  of  tlie  French  ex- 
ploring expedition  in  the  Southern  ocean  mea- 
aired  several  bergs  from  2  to  5  m.  each  in 
krofth,  and  from  100  to  225  ft.  high.    Capt. 
iHmiont  dXrville  reports  one  in  the  Soutliem 
scean  13  m.  long,  with  vertical  walls  100  ft. 
li^    Tlie  portion  of  these  masses  of  ice  seen 
ibore  the  water  is  only  about  an  eighth  part 
of  their  entire  bulk.    Such  bodies,  weighing 
bondreds  of  millions  of  tons,  moved  on  by  a 
broad  current  of  water,  exert  a  power  against 
obftacles  of  which  we  can  form  little  idea.    In 
their  action  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Dilcvitm,  many  geolo- 
gitit^  recognize  a  repetition  of  the  phenomena 


accompanying  the  distribution  of  the  drift 
formation,  and  the  production  of  ita  sands  and 
gravel  and  rounded  bowlders.  Dr.  Kane  re- 
marks of  the  display  of  power  exhibited  bytiie 
movements  of  tnese  huge  bodies  as  follows: 
**  Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  ro- 
tation of  a  berg.  I  have  often  watched  one, 
rocking  its  earth-stained  sides  in  steadily  deep- 
ening curves,  as  if  to  gather  energy  for  some 
desperate  gymnastic  feat;  and  then  tuniinff 
itself  slowly  over  in  a  monster  somerset,  and 
vibrating  as  its  head  rose  into  the  new  element, 
like  a  leviathan  shaking  the  water  from  ita 
crest  It  was  impossible  not  to  have  sugges- 
tions thrust  upon  me  of  their  agency  in  modi- 
fying the  geological  disposition  of  the  earth's 
surface.*' — ^Icebergs  occur  in  great  numbers  in 
the  North  Atlantic  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  and  form  the  chief  danger  which  then 
besets  the  navigation  between  Europe  and 
North  America.  These  mountains  ana  fields 
of  ice,  however,  have  sometimes  served  aa  a 
means  of  safety  to  persons  who  have  taken 
refuge  on  them,  or  floated  off  with  them  acci- 
dentally. Several  members  of  Hall's  exploring 
expedition  were  in  1872  rescued  from  a  floe  on 
which  they  had  drifted  196  days  and  a  distance 
of  2,000  miles.    (See  Asono  Disoovxbt.) 

ICELAMD,  a  large  island  in  the  North  Atlantic 
ocean,  subject  to  the  Danish  crown,  geogriiph- 
ically  belonging  to  the  western  hemiOTjhereu 
about  160  m.  £.  of  Greenland,  600  ul  W.  of 
Norway,  500  m.  N.  W.  of  the  Shetlands,  and 
250  m.  N.  W.  of  the  Faroe  islands.  It  is  dtuih 
ted  between  hit  68"*  24'  and  66"*  88'  N..  and  Ion. 
18''  81'  and  24''  17'  W. ;  greatest  length  825  m., 
greatest  breadth  200  m. ;  area,  including  ad- 
jacent islands,  89,758  sq.  m.,  of  which  16,248 
ore  habitable.  The  population  of  Iceland  in  its 
most  flourishing  periled  exceeded  100,000;  re- 
cent censuses  give  it  as  follows:  1864,  68,084; 
1869,  69,506;  1870,  69,763.  Reykiavik,  the 
capital  has  a  population  of  about  1,400.  In 
shape  Iceland  somewhat  resembles  a  heart  with 
its  apex  to  the  south.  Tlie  coast  line  on  the 
south  is  but  little  broken,  several  of  its  open- 
ings having  been  filled  up  during  eruptions  of 
the  neighboring  volcanoes ;  but  in  all  other  di- 
rections it  is  deeply  indented  with  bays,  fiords, 
and  lutting  promontories.  The  fiords  extend 
far  mland  between  lofty  mountains,  whose 
sides  are  carved  into  gigantic  terraces.  The 
principal  of  these  is  Isatiord  in  the  N.  W.  pen- 
insula. The  western  fiords  are  studded  with 
rocky  islets,  and  open,  like  those  of  the  north 
and  northeast,  to  enormous  ice  drifts.  The 
chief  islands  on  the  coast  are  the  Ycstmanna 
isles  in  the  south,  which  form  a  county  by 
themselves.  The  best  harbors  are  those  of 
Reykiavik,  in  a  ]>ight  of  Faxafiord,  in  the 
southwest,  Ilafnarfiord  in  the  west  Aknreyri 
on  the  Eyjafiord  in  the  north,  and  Vopna- 
fiord  in  the  east. — Iceland  is  a[>parently  of  vol- 
canic origin ;  its  surface  in  the  interior  is  com- 
posed of  an  elevated  ])and  of  palagonite  tufa 
pierced  by  trachyte,  and  having  basalt  on  either 
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side.  This  basalt,  the  oldest  formation,  under-  '  Joknil,  and  Fiskivatn  (Fish  tarns)  at  the  foot 
iies  the  other  two,  the  pala^nite,  wliioh  is  of  Skapta,  which  are  the  remuns  of  a  larg« 
next  in  a^e,  and  the  lava,  com])risin;;  all  the  lake  that  existed  previous  to  the  eniption  uf 
strata  due  to  recent  volcanic  action.  Although  1783.  The  larger  rivers  take  their  rise  in  th« 
the  N.  W.  peninsula  is  com])osed  of  lofty  ridges  southern  mountains.  The  Jdkulsa,  reputed  tlie 
with  here  and  there  an  extinct  volcano,  the  j  largest,  rises  at  the  foot  of  Vatna,  and  dews  N. 
chief  mountain  system  is  in  the  south.  It  to  the  Axafiord.  About  30  m.  from  the  sea  it 
forms  a  triangular  muss,  with  its  a]>ex  at  •  falls  over  a  perpendicular  wall  in  its  lava  l»ed, 
Thrandar  JokuU  in  the  east,  and  its  base  ex-  forming  a  magnificent  waterfall.  The  Skjal- 
tending  from  Ok  in  the  west  to  Eyjaf jalla  in  '  fandatljot  has  its  source  between  Vatna  and  Ar- 
the  south.  Toward  the  apex  the  great  Vatna  !  nasfell,  and  tlows  N.  into  Skjalfandi  bay.  The 
Jokiill  group  covers  an  area  of  3,5(i0  sq.  m.  '  Jokuldalsa  and  the  Lagartljot  flow  N.  E.  fron 
with  its  gigantic  glaciers  and  snow  fields.  The  |  the  snow  fields  of  Vatna.  Tlie  most  imjpor- 
mountains  are  distinguishetl  into  fells,  which  ,  tant  rivers  in  the  west  and  south  are  the  Iivita 
are  generally  free  from  snow  in  summer,  and  (or,  as  it  is  called  near  its  mouthy  the  OlfustX 
jdkulls  or  ice  mountains,  which  are  shrouded  Thjorsa,  and  Kudafljot  The  most  celebrated 
m  por[>etual  snow.  The  name  of  skaf  is  given  feature  of  Iceland  scenery  is  the  great  number 
to  perfectly  symmetrical  mountains.  The  prin-  ■  of  intermittent  hot  springs,  chiefly  in  the  S.  W. 
cipal  jdkulls  are  the  Ora.'fa,  6,i05  ft.,  the  east-  division,  which  have  ^ven  the  name  of  geyMrt 
em  Snn^fell,  5,058  ft.,  and  the  western  Sno^fell,  ,  to  similar  springs  elsewhere.  (Sec  Getsebs.)— 
4,6:)9  ft  The  volcanoes  belong  to  all  three  The  climate  of  Iceland  seems  to  have  chan^ 
classes.  Beyond  the  mountain  masses  lies  the  greatly  since  its  first  settlement.  The  ice  drtfis 
great  central  table  land,  from  1,500  to  2,000  from  Greenland,  which  formerly  visited  its 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  forming  a  wilderness  ,  shores  only  every  other  year,  have  of  late  oome 
covered  with  vast  lava  beds,  barren  heights  or  |  for  15  years  in  succession,  surronnding  two 
rolling  rocky  uplands,  tracts  of  black  volcanic  ■  thirds  of  the  island  with  a  compact  mass,  and 
stmd,  hillsides  and  valleys  dotted  with  hot  '  remaining  from  three  to  five  months.  When  it 
springs  and  sulfataras,  aud  bottom  lands  filled  comes  in  January  or  February,  it  goes  away  in 
with  bog  and  mud.  Over  this  desert  three  March  or  April ;  then  it  affects  the  ensuing  veg»- 
main  roads,  or  rather  tracks,  connect  the  set-  .  tation  but  little,  while  it  brings  a  welcome  sap- 
tlements  near  the  fiords  and  the  rare  low  plains  ]>ly  of  whales.  If  it  comes  in  April  or  May,  it 
and  valleys  extending  inland  along  the  water-  remains  until  the  end  of  July,  stopping  vegeta- 
courses.  The  most  remarkable  and  fertile  val-  .  titm  and  destroying  all  the  crops,  ihe  avenjn 
leys  are  those  clustering  around  Eyjafionl  in  '  winter  temperature  at  Reykiavik,  29*3*  F.,  if 
the  north,  that  of  Lagarfljot  in  the  east,  and  ,  higher  than  at  Aberdeen,  26^  F. ;  the  averwe 
those  of  the  Iivita  and  Thjorsa  in  the  s<^)uth.  !  summer  temperature  is  53'6%  and  that  of  tM 
Volcanic  action  has  manifeste<l  itself  over  a  '  whole  year  39'4°,  being  about  the  same  as  that 
broad  belt  of  country,  extending  from  Cape  of  Moscow  the  whole  year  round.  At  Akn- 
Keykjanes  in  the  southwest  to  Krafia  in  the  reyri,  in  the  north,  the  average  summer  heit 
nortii.  Within  this  belt  are  the  principal  vol-  is  45*5^  that  of  winter  20*7%  and  the  mean  for 
canoes,  including  lleda.  (See  Hecla.)  From  the  year  is  32**.  Tlie  difference  of  climate  be- 
27  different  spots,  counting  volcanic  craters  tween  the  north  and  south  of  the  island  is  at- 
in  the  sea  off  Cape  Reykjanes,  80  ernptitms  tributed  to  -the  Gulf  stream,  which  swccpi 
have  occurred  since  874,  the  last  being  those  ,  round  the  S.  and  S.  W.  coasts.  In  the  sooth 
of  Skapta  in  18G1  and  of  TrOlladyn-gja  in  1802.  great  quantities  of  rain  fall  in  winter  and  som- 
Tho  lava  hiis  l)een  thrown  out  from  grassy  mer,  and  sharp  winds  are  freqaent;  thunder. 
phuns  in  the  north  as  well  as  from  the  enor-  except  in  winter,  is  very  seldom  heard.  The 
mous  double  ch:L<m  of  Katla  in  the  south-  climate  of  the  north  is  much  more  dry  and 
em  uplands.  Of  the  lava  be<ls,  the  Odatha  |  regular. — Tlie  lowlands  and  protected  xaSkji 
Ilraun  covers  1,100  8<).  m.,  a  si'Cond  extends  ,  afford  excellent  pasturage,  where  the  soil  oon- 
73  m.  from  Skjaldbreith  and  Klothufell  to  tains  all  the  elements  of  fertility.  ''Tliemoim* 
Reykjanes,  and  a  third,  around  Ileela,  is  25  tains,"  says  Baring-Gould,  *' are  generally  dct* 
m.  long  and  10  m.  broad.  Am»ther  peculiarity  titute  of  herbage,  and  the  valleys  are  filM 
is  wluit  is  called  the  (ijd  or  rifts  in  the  deep  with  cold  morasses.  Grass  springs  on  the 
lava  bi.Hls,  which  are  zigzag  rents  running  from  ^  slight  elevations  above  the  swampA,  in  tha 
northeiist  to  southwest.  The  most  remarkable  dells,  and  around  the  lakes.  By  drainage  a 
are  the  Almanna-gja  and  Ilrafna-gja  at  Thing-  large  percentage  of  marsh  might  }>e  reclaimed; 
vellir.  and  the  rift  into  which  pours  the  Jokulsii  but  some  must  always  remain  ho^ieles*  ba|& 
at  Dettifo^s. — The  ]>rincipal  lakes  in  Iceland  The  extraonlinary  amount  (»f  swamp  is  doe  to 
are  the  My vatn  (Midge  lake)  in  the  north,  much  the  fact  that  the  ground  is  frozen  at  the  dcftk 
diminislKMl  in  depth  and  extent  by  the  lava  of  0  or  8  ft.,  so  that  when  there  is  a  thaw  tha 
streams  from  Kratla  in  1724-*:^n,  and  Thing-  valleys  are  floode<1,  and  the  water,  unaMe  to 
vallavatn  in  the  southwest,  10  m.  bmg  by  4  drain  through,  rots  the  soil.^  Many  Nittoma 
wide.  There  are  besides  two  principal  gr(»ui)S  are  filled  with  an  amazing  depth  of  rich  smL 
of  lakes,  those  of  the  Arnarvatn  (Kagle  titrns)  yet  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  agricaltnral 
dotting  a  large  district  N.  and  AV.  of  Eyriks    methoils  prevents  their  being  tnmetl  to  any  ad- 
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The  loxnriant  herbage  on  the  sloping 
the  fields  consists  of  seyeral  kinds  of 
mingled  with  the  leaves  of  stonted 
which  is  greedily  devoured  bv  the 
id  with  dwiu^  mountain  birch.  On  the 
grow  several  kinds  of  sedge,  and  the 
i>me  field  is  overstrewn  with  the  yel- 
mculus.    Iceland  is  almost  a  treeless 

in  certain  spots  are  low  coppices  of 
e  trees  being  mere  shrubs  10  or  12  ft 
1  in  one  or  two  protected  places  only 
oontain  ashes  alK>ut  80  ft.  nigh  excite 
iration  of  the  natives.  Ilay  raised  in 
ands  n  the  chief  crop ;  a  few  patches 
ire  occasionally  seen  in  sheltered  situ- 
at  even  these  do  not  always  ripen.  No 
id  at  grain  is  raised ;  but  a  species  of 
n  (elymvs  aremirius)  growing  on  the 
I  by  the  sea  affords  a  much  pnzed  har- 
e  straw  is  used  for  thatching  and  fod- 
the  meal,  flavored  with  cinnamon,  is 
to  very  palatable  thin  cakes.  Pota- 
Tots,  cabbage,  lettuce,  spinach,  pars- 
lea.  and  radishes  are  cultivated  in  small 

The  only  other  valuable  vegetable 
[>n  IS  the  Iceland  moss  of  commerce, 
ire  has  greatly  improved  of  late  years. 
g  the  wild  animus  are  several  kinds 
which  are  hunted  for  their  skins,  the 

especially.  Bears  are  frequent  visi- 
ne  to  the  inland  on  Uie  ice  drifts  from 
id.  Reindeer  were  imported  from 
I  about  1770,  and  now  roam  in  large 
the  M>litudes  of  the  interior;  though 
Ae  for  locomotion,  their  utility  is  al- 

overlooked.  The  seal  breeds  every- 
1  the  coast  and  its  numerous  islands ; 
e  19  also  seen,  sometimes  in  flocks,  in 
b  and  bavit,  as  well  as  a  shark  indi- 
o  these  waters  (scymnus  microcepha- 
he  co<l.  herring,  haddock,  halibut, 
Jmon,  and  eels  al)ound  in  the  fiords 

fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers.  Shell 
mussel  especially,  are  present  in  enor- 
antities.     There  are  in  Iceland  7  fam- 

34  species  of  mammals,  of  which  24 
he  water,  and  13  varieties  of  cetacea. 
rann  everywhere;  among  the  indige- 
M  are  the  Iceland  falcon,  ptarmigan, 
e,  harlequin  duck,  and  northern  wren, 
•r  duck  is  jealously  protecte<l  by  the 
iit«*.  There  are  6  families  and  about  90 
>f  binls,  of  which  54  are  water  fowl, 
lies  have  ever  been  discovered.  Of 
oh  are  as  yet  but  little  known,  Faber 
«  49  varieties,  of  which  7  are  fresh- 
»h.  I)c»mestic  animals  constitute  the 
alth  of  the  Icelander ;  these  are  cows, 
n<l  sheep,  and  goats  in  the  north.  In 
•re  were  in  the  island  862,443  sheep, 
lorsef*,  and  in,  181)  cattle.     The  early 

introduced  geese  and  swine ;  but  the 
e  now  all  wild,  and  the  hog  has  dis- 
L  The  dog  is  of  the  Esquimaux  type. 
Teat  use  to  the  farmer. — Mineral  de- 
iowing  the  presence  of  copper,  iron, 


lead,  and  silver,  are  found  in  many  places; 
but,  from  their  poorness  and  the  absence  of 
fuel,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  work  them. 
Plumbago  was  discovered  near  Erafla  by  Ba- 
ring-Gould, and  magnetic  iron  abounds  among 
the  volcanic  rocks.  The  chief  sulphur  depos- 
its are  at  the  vapor  springs  of  Ilen^U  near 
Thingvalla  lake,  at  Erisnvik,  and  in  tiie  neigh- 
borhood of  Myvatn.  In  the  latter  region  is 
'^  Obsidian  mountain,"  a  ridge  in  many  plaoea 
composed  of  pure  obsidian,  which  mignt  be 
a  source  of  public  wealth.  There  are  feld- 
spar, chalcedonies,  zeolites,  amethysts,  topaz, 
opal,  porpyhry,  and  malachite.  One  of  the 
most  singular  formations  of  Iceland  is  a  kind 
of  brown  coal  called  $urturhrandr^  which  lies 
in  beds  between  clinkstone  and  trap ;  it  con- 
sists partly  of  carbonized  stems  of  trees,  partlv 
of  a  more  coherent  layer  of  coal  mixed  with 
schist,  and  is  of  no  importance  as  a  source  of 
national  wealth. — ^The  modem  Icelanders  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Norwegians  who  settled 
in  that  country  in  874  and  the  following  years; 
a  few  colonists  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  had 
also  settled  in  the  conntry  previous  to  the  Nor- 
wegian discovery,  or  came  thither  afterward. 
The  language  spoken  by  all  is  the  purest  Norse. 
The  men  are  tall,  fair-complexioned,  and  bine- 
eyed,  with  frames  hardened  by  constant  expo- 
sure to  the  weather.  Recent  travellers  com- 
plain of  their  tendency  to  idleness  and  intem- 
perance ;  but  they  are  strictly  upright,  truth- 
ful, generous,  and  hospitable.  The  women  are 
industrious  and  chaste.  Religious  faith  and 
the  domestic  virtues  are  traditional  in  every 
household.  Education  is  universal;  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  find  an  adult  unable  to  read 
and  write.  The  settlements  are  chiefly  scat- 
tered along  the  coast,  and  in  certain  sheltered 
valleys  and  lowlands,  the  most  populous  dis- 
trict being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Skagafiord 
in  the  north.  S<K>ial  as  well  as  commercial 
intercourse  is  extremely  limited.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  island  that  can  be  called 
a  road ;  no  vehicle  of  any  kind  is  used  on  land ; 
locomotion  both  for  man  and  merchandise  is 
only  practicable  on  horseback  and  at  certain 
seasons.  A  very  few  houses  are  of  stone,  a 
few  of  wood,  but  the  greater  number  are  part- 
ly of  turf  and  partly  of  lava  blocks  pointed 
with  moss  and  thatched  with  sod.  Coal  is 
only  to  be  had  in  the  towns;  elsewhere  the 
only  fuel  consists  of  sheep  dung  mixed  with 
fish  bones.  No  fire  is  made  save  in  the  small 
kitchen  even  in  winter,  and  that  only  to  pre- 
pare food,  the  other  rooms  in  the  farm  house 
remaining  damp  and  foul.  In  the  Vestmanna 
islands  and  in  many  places  on  the  mainland, 
portions  of  the  sea  parrot  and  petrel  are  dried, 
mixed  with  manure,  and  use<l  for  fuel.  Tlie 
main  staple  of  food  is  stock  fish,  which  is  eaten 
with  sour  butter.  The  only  meat  is  mutton, 
which  is  boiled,  then  pressetl  dry,  cut  into 
lumps,  and  laid  by  without  salt;  sometimes 
it  is  also  stewed  in  milk.  The  first  necessaries 
of  life  are  imported.    The  least  mortality  (128) 
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is  in  February,  the  coldest  month,  and  the 
highest  (205)  iu  July,  the  warmest.  Cutaneous 
diseases,  occasioned  by  wont  of  cleanliness  and 
proper  nourishment,  are  most  prevalent ;  diar- 
rhoea is  frequent  in  spring ;  typhus  and  small- 
pox have  often  swept  away  multitudes;  lep- 
rosy is  not  uncommon,  especially  on  the  isl- 
ands, where  it  takes  the  form  of  elephantiasis. 
Consumption  is  unknown,  owing  probably  to 
the  purity  of  the  air  and  its  being  charged  with 
ozone. — There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  kind, 
only  the  simplest  articles  of  consumution  being 
woven  in  the  homestead.  Several  of  these, 
such  as  guernseys  and  mittens,  are  exported. 
The  commerce  of  Iceland  had  been  quite  flour- 
ishing during  the  period  of  its  independence; 
active  commercial  relations  were  kept  up  with 
Norway,  England,  and  Germany  till  the  union 
of  Norway  with  Denmark  in  1387,  when  the 
Danish  crown  began  usurping  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly, and  Anally  (in  1002)  fanneu  out  the 
trade  with  Iceland  to  a  Copenhagen  company. 
This  monopoly  was  abolished  in  1853,  and  at 
present  the  only  restriction  to  free  intercourse 
IS  the  taking  out  a  trade  license  amounting  to 
about  50  cents  per  ton  of  the  ship's  burden. 
Foreigners  enjoy  the  same  rights  of  residence, 
holding  property,  and  trading,  which  belong 
to  the  natives.  The  fisheries  of  Iceland,  if  car- 
ried on  with  a  proper  degree  of  intelligence, 
would  prove  an  exhaustless  source  of  wealth ; 
but  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
fishermen,  ami  the  methods  used  are  inefiicient. 
Along  the  coast  are  34  authorized  trading  post's 
of  which  only  27  are  used ;  of  these,  6  are  in 
the  south,  11  in  the  west,  and  10  in  the  north- 
east; 02  merchants  reside  in  these,  26  being 
Icelanders,  the  others  Danes  or  representatives 
of  Danish  houses.  There  are  no  banks.  The 
trade  is  by  barter ;  the  Icelander  is  entirely  in 
the  merchant's  power  and  must  accept  his 
prices.  Attempts  to  break  up  this  monopoly 
have  recently  been  made  by  a  Norwegian  com- 
pany of  Bergen,  which  has  an  establishment 
at  Keykiavik,  and  branches  in  Ilafnarfiord  and 
other  places.  There  is  but  one  native  ship  in 
the  fureign  trade.  In  1809  the  number  of  for- 
eign vessels  which  visite<l  the  trading  stations 
was  0!)  fniin  Denmark,  with  a  tonnage  of  9,358, 
and  50  from  other  countries,  with  a  tonnage 
of  4.555.  The  ])rincipul  imjiorts  are  cereals, 
wheateu  bread,  cofifee,  sugar,  spirits,  snuff,  and 
tobacco.  A  decrea.se  is  i>erceptible  of  late  in 
the  quantity  uf  brandy  imported,  although 
even  now  it  amounts  to  24  (piarts  annually  for 
every  a<lult  male,  besides  rum,  punch  extracts, 
and  other  spirituous  drinks.  The  princinal  ex- 
ports are  fish,  b«>th  salted  and  drie<l,  salt  roe, 
liver  oil,  sjilt  meat,  tallow,  sheepskins,  wool, 
guernseys,  stJK'kings,  mittens,  coarse  woollen 
stuff  called  cmlmrl^  ei<ler  tlown,  feathers,  and 
horses;  the  whole  value<l  for  1809  at  about 
$700,000.  Formerly  considerable  quantities  of 
milphur  were  exporte<l;  but  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  fuel  and  the  inaccessibility  of  the  mines, 
as  well  as  the  want  of  remunerative  demand. 


they  have  not  been  worked  for  many  jeai 
Englishman  has  lately  obtained  a  50  year 
of  the  sulphur  mines  near  Myvatn,  whii 
acquire  commercial  Importance  when  tl 
Sicily  are  exhausted  .—-There  are  but  f( 
mary  schools  in  the  island,  but  parents, 
teaching  their  children  all  they  know 
selves,  are  careful  to  send  them  for  furtl 
struction  to  better  informed  neighbor 
the  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  bouse. 
as  those  to  be  found  within  a  radius  of  5( 
are  read  aloud  over  and  over  again  to  the 
and  discussed  by  them.  Moreover,  the 
law  enabling  the  pastor  or  overseer 
parish  to  remove  tne  children  of  oareli 
rents,  and  board  them  with  others  wt 
teach  them.  This  is  done  at  the  expense 
parish  when  the  parents  are  too  poor 
At  Keykiavik  there  is  a  college  with  si 
fessors,  embracing  a  complete  dassical,  li 
and  scientific  course ;  there  is  also  a  sd 
theology  with  three  professors,  and  a 
of  medicine  with  two.  Students  in  li 
philology  go  to  Copenhagen.  Recently  a 
has  been  formed  in  Bkiykiavik,  whicl 
prised  10,000  volumes  in  186G.  Two  p 
journals  were  publishe<l  in  Keykiavik  in 
the  Thjotholfr  or  '*  National,"  weekl 
the  hlfndingur^  fortnightly.  The  Xorth* 
a  weekly,  was  published  at  Akureyri.  T 
royal  charter  granted  on  Jan.  5,  1874, 
went  into  operation  on  Aug.  1  of  thai 
gives  to  Iceland  a  minister  residing  in  < 
hagen  and  responsible  to  the  aJthing  \ 
acts  of  the  administration  in  Iceland.  1 
ecutive  government  of  the  island  is  vei 
the  Btiftamtmand  or  ffovemor  genera 
ding  at  Keykiavik,  and  having  under  hin 
deputy  governors,  residing  respectively 
northern,  western,  and  eastern  amts, 
the  stiftiuntmand  himself  has  immediate 
of  the  southern.  The  amts  are  divide 
coimties  or  $y$la^  each  having  its  owi 
officer  or  ByBehmtn.  All  these  officials  i 
pointed  by  the  crown.  In  each  count} 
IS  a  court  presided  over  by  the  syseinu 
two  a.s.sessors ;  and  from  its  decisions  tl 
an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  and  th 
justice  at  Keykiavik.  For  the  revenue 
IS  a  land/oged,  who  is  both  collector  gene 
the  whole  country  and  town  collector  f 
capital.  Akureyri,  recently  created  a  co 
cial  town,  has  also  its  local  collector  or 
The  legislative  authority,  in  everythin 
does  not  relate  to  the  general  interests 
monarchy,  is  vested  in  the  althing,  con 
of  36  members,  80  of  whom  are  elect 
popular  suffrage  and  6  nominated  by  the  < 

I  The  ecclesiastical  establishment,  which 
clusively  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  consists 

^  bishop  of  Keykiavik,  who  with  the  go 

'  general  forms  the  spiritual  court,  and  2< 
(leaconries,  subdivide<l  into  190  living! 
tached  to  this  is  the  pastoral  seminary  at 
iavik.    The  clergy  are  appointed  by  the  < 

,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  bishop. 
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[>r  the  most  part  embrace  verj  largo 
md  their  revenues  being  utterly  in- 
for  their  support,  they  have  recourse 
f ;  they  have  the  reputation  of  being 
>kcksmiths  in  Iceland.  There  are 
al  districts,  with  medical  officers  sta- 
Eteykiavik,  Vatnsdalr,  and  Akureyri, 
1  the  west,  a  fifth  in  the  south,  and  a 
e  Vestmanna  islands.  Quite  recently 
ionary  stations  have  been  established 
»man  Catholic  church.  Christianity 
the  national  religion  in  1000  by  the 
The  island  was  afterward  divided 
wo  bishoprics  of  Holar  and  Skalholt. 
ops,"  says  Baring-Gould,  '^  were  elect- 
i  althing,  and  even  the  saints  were 
by  popular  acclamation."  With  the 
on  of  the  church  came  the  knowl- 
Latin  letters.  In  the  year  1057, 
\kop  of  Skalholt,  introduced  the  art 
f  with  the  Latin  alphabet.  Monas- 
pitals,  and  «chools  were  established. 
ionks,  especially  the  Benedictines  of 
»  monastery,  contributed  largely  to 
ure  of  Iceland^s  golden  era.  In  1551 
ran  form  of  worship  was  introduced 
Um  III.,  and  after  much  bloodshed 
e  only  established  religion ;  but  much 
ceremonial  still  remains.  There  is 
g  service,  and  the  morning  service 
lown  as  ^Uhe  mass;"  the  minister 
e  old  chasuble  and  cope,  and  over 
:;an  be  seen  triptyclis,  crucifixes,  and 
»f  saints. — Iceland  was  discovered  in 
aildoddr,  a  Norwegian  viking,  who 
Snjaland  (Snowland).  In  864  it 
k1  by  Garthar  Svafarsson,  a  Swede, 
(1  around  it  and  wintere<l  on  the  east 
?kjal fundi  bay,  and  called  his  discov- 
Bskohnr.  Enticed  by  the  description 
pave  of  it,  Floki,  another  viking, 
>  Vatnsfionl  in  the  west,  and  took 
of  a  portion  of  land.  But  the  loss 
Lie  during  the  winter  compelled  him 
up  his  settlement.  After  spending 
rinter  at  Ilafnarfjdrthr,  he  returned 
r  in  the  summer.  The  island  received 
t  name  from  him ;  and  the  glowing 
ven  of  it  by  some  of  his  companions 
wo  N<>rwegian  chieftains,  Iliorleifr 
'r,  to  visit  it.  Thev  fonned  the  first 
t  settlement  in  874  at  Keykiavik, 
chiefs  with  their  retainers  and  thralls 
we<l  them.  The  hlentUnga  hdk^  the 
onument  of  Icelandic  literature,  says 
irst  colonists,  who  were  all  piigims, 
t  they  had  l)een  preceded  by  Culdee 
and  Irish  settlers,  who  abandone<l 
on  the  arrival  of  the  pagan  Norse- 
e  report  of  an  Irish  monk  had  first 
I  of  his  brethren  to  sail  for  the  north, 
at  the  Faroe  islands,  and  reaching 
725,  where  they  settled  on  the  islet 
1  on  the  £.  coast  and  at  Papylo  in 
.  Tliey  were  calknl  Pupar  by  the 
.  and  left  behind  them  bells,  crosiers, 


and  Irish  books.  The  oppreasion  of  Harold 
Harfagr  drove  a  large  number  of  Norwegian 
chiefs  and  their  familiee  to  Iceland,  and  this 
was  further  increased  under  the  reign  of  St 
Olaf.  About  928  Iceland  became  a  republic, 
and  so  remained  for  300  years.  In  980  a  code  of 
laws  was  adopted,  and  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  bonders  was  fixed  for  midsummer  on  the 
plains  of  Thingvalla ;  this  gathering  was  called 
althing.  In  1262  the  majority  of  the  people 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Haco,  king  of 
Norway,  Iceland  remaining  independent  with 
her  own  laws  and  constitution,  and  the  althing 
continuing  to  be  the  supreme  legislative  au- 
thority. After  the  union  of  the  Danish  and 
Norwegian  monarchies  in  1887  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Ice- 
land. A  provision  in  the  act  of  union  of  1262 
stipulated  that  the  king  should  annually  sup- 
ply the  inhabitants  with  six  ship  loads  of  goooiB. 
Tliis  gradually  made  the  commerce  of  Iceland 
a  royal  monopoly,  and  in  1602  it  was  farmed 
out  to  a  Copenhagen  company,  in  whose  hands 
it  remained  till  1787.  As  Iceland  only  raises 
cattle  and  chiefiy  exports  dried  fish  and  wool, 
its  people  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  traclers  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  The 
price  of  goods  rose  four  fold  durins  the  next 
three  years,  while  the  price  of  fiw  fell,  the 
domestic  industries  dwindled  away,  poverty 
increased,  and  the  population  decreasea  in  the 
same  ratio.  During  these  three  years  800  per- 
sons died  of  starvation  in  one  district,  and 
9,000  perislied  in  the  whole  island.  Notwith- 
standing these  facts,  the  Danish  government 
continued  to  enforce  its  own  trade  laws,  and 
in  1684  a  royal  proclamation  enacted  that  all 
traffic  must  pass  through  the  Copenhagen  com- 

i>any,  and  tnat  on  no  conditions  should  the 
cclanders  trade  with  others,  ^'  neither  on  land, 
nor  on  sea,  nor  in  the  harbors  or  fiords,  or 
in  any  other  place  whatsoever."  In  the  18th 
century  volcanic  eruptions  repeatedly  desolated 
the  land,  converting  some  of  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  districts  into  hideous  wastes,  and 
followed  by  famine  and  disease.  In  1762  an 
epidemic  broke  out  among  the  sheep,  and  280,- 
000  died  or  had  to  be  slaughtered.  In  1788, 
the  year  of  the  most  fearful  eruption,  11,000 
cows,  27,000  horsey  and  186,000  sheep  died. 
The  population,  which  had  steadily  decreased 
since  1002,  had  sunk  in  1785  to  89,000,  and 
was  further  diminished  by  9,000  deaths  from 
starvation.  In  1786  the  project  was  seriously 
entertained  of  removing  the  remnant  of  the 
population  from  the  country,  but  the  royal 
commissioners  demanded  instead  a  relaxation 
of  the  trade  laws.  Commercial  freedom  came 
by  slow  degrees,  prosperity  returned,  and  the 
population  increased.  In  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  when  absolute  monarchy  was  intro- 
duced, it  was  expressly  stipulated  by  the  Ice- 
landers that,  while  acknowleilging  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Danish  crown,  they  should  retain 
their  own  national  laws,  rights,  and  freedom. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  legishitive  powers  of 
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the  Icelandic  altliing  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
desuetude.  It  was  formally  abolished  in  1800, 
but  restored  in  1843.  Subsequent  attein])td 
to  superse<le  it  by  giving  Iceland  representa- 
tives in  the  Danish  rigsdag,  and  to  make  Ice- 
landic taxes  tlow  directly  into  the  Danish  ex- 
chequer, met  with  unconquerable  resistance. 
At  present,  under  the  royid  charter  of  Jan.  5, 
1874,  the  constitution  of  Iceland  is  closely 
modelled  on  that  of  Denmark,  and  its  national 
independence  under  the  Danish  crown  is  ac- 
knowledged. It  enjoys  an  independent  iudi- 
cial  as  well  as  legislative  system,  individual  and 
religious  freedom,  municipal  self-government^ 
and  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law. 
Interesting  events  in  the  history  of  Iceland 
were  the  discovery  of  Greenland  by  Eric  the 
Red,  and  the  establishment  there  of  flourishing 
but  short-lived  colonies,  and  that  of  America 
by  Leif  and  others,  without  any  practical  re- 
sults. The  one  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
first  permanent  settlement  of  Iceland  was  cel- 
ebrated in  August,  1874. — The  Landndmabok 
records  the  colonization  of  Iceland  from  870 
to  930;  the  Sturlunga  9aga  contains  its  histo- 
rv  from  1100  to  1204;  its  church  historv  is 
found  in  the  KrUtin  iaga  and  in  the  liUl'u- 
pa  iiignr^  or  lives  of  the  bishops  of  Iceland. 
See  **An  Historical  ami  Descriptive  Account 
of  Iceland '^  (Edinburgh  **  Cabinet  Library  ") ; 
S.  Baring-Gouhrs  **  Icelan<l,  its  Scenes  and  Sa- 
gjis''  (London,  lSfi3);  and  C.  W.  Pajkull's  **  A 
Summer  in  Iceland^'  (London,  1800). 

I€IXi3il),  Lugiage  ud  Uteratire  •f.  hlenzla^ 
or  hlftizJc  tnngn^  the  Icelandic  tongue,  is  the 
language  of  the  Scandinavians  who  settled  in 
Iceland  in  the  0th  centurv.  The  earliest  name 
given  to  it  in  the  old  writings  of  the  north,  in 
tlie  11th  and  12th  centuries,  was  eititer  the 
*'  Danish  tongue  "  (iJonifk  tunga)  or  "  Northern 
language  "  {Xorrana^  or  Xorrant  mdl).  While 
the  huiguage  became  much  altereil  in  Denmark 
and  Scandinavia,  it  remained  essentially  the 
same  in  Iceland,  and  the  names  of  Danish, 
Norwegian,  and  Northern  being  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  it,  the  term  Icelandic  came  into 
use.  \\\  Norwegian  pliilologists  it  is  called 
old  Norse  or  old  Norwegian  {gnmmel  Xomk)^ 
while  the  Danish  and  German  philologists  fre- 
(juently  Myle  it  old  Northern  (ohi  nortiiA\  alt- 
uortlMi).  Icehm<lic  is  a  daughter  of  the  old 
Norse  |>roi)er,  the  dialect  spoken  as  late  as  the 
11th  century  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe*len, 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  a  sister  of  the 
old  Norse  diale<'t  which  is  the  parent  of  mod- 
ern Swwlish  and  Danish.  It  still  preserves, 
with  very  slight  intlectitmal  and  ortliographi- 
cal  changes  it^*  earliest  known  form,  and  is  the 
oldest  living  lamruage  of  the  Teutonic  family. 

(See  (iKlIMANIC    H.VCES    AND   LANOrAfiFJ*.)       Al- 

tiiough  \l<  literary  monuments,  in  their  exist- 
ing shape,  do  nt»t  date  quite  as  far  hack  as  the 
(rothic  versi<m  of  the  Bible,  it  has  yet  kept 
many  old  Teut<mic  forms  whieh  the  (Jothic 
had  lost  even  in  the  days  of  Ultihis.  Hence  its 
importance  in  Teutonic  philology.     In  conse- 


quence of  the  invarions  of  tlie  NoTthmeii,  it 
influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  the  devel- 
opment of  the  English,  and  has  fnmiri)ed  to 
the  English  vocabulary  snch  words  asarr.  takt^ 
call,  latCy  till,  to  the  exclusion  of  Anglo-Suoi 
forms.  The  stationary  character  of  tlie  In- 
guoge  is  partly  explained  by  its  secladed  poii- 
tion  in  an  island,  and  partly  by  the  zesloai 
study  by  the  Icelanders  of  the  ancient  mop 
and  sagas.  The  tir%t  characters  in  which  Ice- 
landic was  written  were  the  runes  (runir^ 
which  are  supposed  to  be  adaptations  fnm 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  Each  letter  consUtai 
of  an  upright  stroke,  to  which  various  cnM 
strokes  were  added.  The  letters  were  at  fint 
only  16  in  number.  It  cannot  be  ascertained 
when  these  characters  were  introduced.  Thej 
were  chiefly  used  for  inscriptions  on  stoM^ 
wooden  sticks,  weapons,  andT  household  nta* 
sils,  and  hardly  for  literary  purposes  propci: 
At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Cbristisaitj 
they  were  superseded  by  the  Koman  alphabdi 
in  the  form  then  used  by  the  Anglo^^SaioM 
and  Germans.  The  alphabet,  inciudinit  to- 
cented  vowels,  consists  of  86  letters,  and  diffeif 
from  the  English  in  not  using  e,  ^,  and  r,  and 
in  having  the  letters  9  and  |>,  the  former  with 
the  sound  of  th  in  Mm,  the  latter  with  that  nC 
th  in  thin;  the  double  letter  «.  sounded  like 
English  I  in  vine;  and  lastly  the  letter  6.  Ua- 
til  recently  also  c  and  q  formed  part  of  the  Ice- 
landic alphal>et,  but  they  were  dropped,  ai 
their  sounds  are  fully  represented  by  •  and  t, 
Vowels  are  either  accented  or  unaccented,  and 
are  acconlingly  either  long  or  short  ICasea- 
line  and  feminine  nouns  have  four  declensioH 
each,  of  which  the  first  two  have  three  Taria- 
tions  and  the  hist  two  only  two.  The  neotoi 
have  three  declensions,  with  four  variatioai 
for  the  flrst  and  two  for  the  second  and  thiri 
There  are  two  numbers  and  four  cases,  noni* 
native,  accusative,  dative,  and  genitive.  Adf 
jectives  have  a  definite  and  an  indefinite  d^ 
clension,  which  resemble  the  old  and  new  d^ 
clensions  of  the  substantives.  Icelandic  btf 
only  a  definite  article,  which  is  suffixed  la  ^ 
nouns  and  precedes  adjectives,  and  is  inflected  - 
in  all  ciLses  and  genders.  The  first  and  sccoal 
i>ersonal  pronouns  have  also  a  dnal  fonBi 
Verbs  have  active  and  passive  forms;  the  to*  i 
dic4itive,  infinitive,  subjunctive,  and  imDentive 
moods ;  an  active  and  a  pasrive  participle ;  aid 
a  8U])ine.  They  have  only  two  simple  teiM^ 
past  and  present ;  the  other  tenses  are  fonaed 
with  auxiliary  verbs.  The  language  has  A 
great  facility  for  forming  new  words.  ItdeM 
not  adopt  the  common  foreign  names  of  id" 
ence  and  new  inventions,  but  a  telegraplt  ^ 
called  either  frittafleygir^  bearer  of  nenA  • 
rnfifvguJthrtUir,  electric  thread,  and  a  telegM 
h  rti*(frett,  quick  news.  The  foreign  words  foi^ 
merly  introduced  into  Icelandic,  chiefly  by  tht 
clergy,  are  now  so  transformed  that  their  eel- 
gin  can  hardly  be  recognized.  The  dialect  aC . 
the  ol<l  Norse  spoken  in  the  Faroes,  whidb 
has  l>een  illustrated  in  collectiona  of  ballade 
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ore  made  by  Hammershaimb  and 
fers  from  the  Icelandic  chiefly  in  or- 

and  in  the  admixture  of  Danish 
he  best  Icelandic  srammar  is  the 
dition  of  Wimmera  Altnorduehe 
k  (Halle,  1871);  the  best  lexicons 
y  and  Vigftisson^s  '*  Icelandic-Eng- 
nary ''  (Oxford,  1868-74),  to  whicli 
it  grammar  is  prefixed,  and  for  the 
die  and    eddaic  poetry  Sveinbjdm 

Lexicon  Poetieum  antiqua  LingucB 
nali$  (Copenhagen,  1860) ;  the  best 
;hy  is  Dietriches  AUncrdi9che$  Le$e- 
sic,  1864). — The  Icelandic  literature, 
ii  the  exception  of  a  few  unimpor- 
eflrian  productions,  was  written  whol- 
id  or  oy  Icelanders,  may  be  divided 
ery  marked  periods,  the  ancient  and 
n.  The  first  terminated  a  century 
ill  of  the  republic ;  the  other  com- 
period  inten'ening  between  that  date 
reaent  time.  Soon  after  the  settle- 
le  is»Iand  the  genial  influence  of  free 
it  caused  a  marked  development  of 
al  spirit,  which  was  early  exhibited 

of  letters.  The  climate,  as  well  as 
d  p>osition  of  the  island,  had  also 

0  with  it.  In  the  Ions  evenings  of 
ter,  an  intelligent  people  would  nat- 
i  recourse  to  literature ;  and  as  soon 
roduction  of  Christianity  brought 
e  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Latin 
he  earliest  employment  of  tlie  new 

writing  out  tnc  pagan  songs  which 
rally  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
ther.  In  such  a  manner  the  priest 
gf6si<on,  called  "the  learned  "  (1056 
some  other  early  scholar,  compiled 
*r  [KKftio  Eddju  (See  Edda.)  Be- 
,  the  poetry  that  luis  come  down  to 
(?  davs  of  the  republic  consists  pcn- 
♦n;:.**  of  victory  or  of  praise,  elcj^ies, 
ms,  io  wliich  latter  the  old  skalds 
?X(eIIe<l.  The  most  noted  skalds  of 
Qturv  are  Bersi  Torfuss<m,  Egill  Skal- 

(IKI4-01K)),  Eyvind  Finsson,  GMm 
Komiak  C)ejj:mundarson  (died  967), 
Hroniundarj*<m  (988-1012),  Hallfred 
lied  1014),  Thord  Sipvddaskald,  and 
ikonarskald.  The  llth  century  was 
ic  of  noets;  we  have  Amor  Thor- 
nar  Ilelgason,  Eirik,  Gisli  Illupa- 
:  >ttar,  Siphvat,  Sktili  Tliorsteinsson, 
li,  Hallar-Steinn,  Stein  Skaptason, 
idi,  Thjodolf  Am6rs»on,  Thorarin, 

1  KolWinsson.  The  12th  century 
e  names  of  Bodvar,  Einor  Skiilason, 
jorn,  Ivar  Inpimundarson,  and  a  host 

In  the  13th  century  we  find  scaroe- 
les  but  tho-^e  of  Einar  Gils-son,  Gud- 
vM>n,  Ingjald  Geinnundarson,  and 
arson,  showing  that  the  loss  of  lib- 
be;nin  to  affect  the  labors  of  the 
e  14th  century  has  little  of  value  to 
pt  the  singular  poem  Lifja  ('*The 
ung  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  by  Ey- 


steinn  Asgrimsson.    Nor  were  the  historians 
and   romancers   less  numerous.      Tlie  sagas 

Eroperly  fall  into  two  classes,  flctitious  and 
istorical.  Among  the  former  are  the  Vdl' 
9unga  sagtiy  Nomarge^ts  iagii,  the  VilHna 
saga  (narrating  the  exploits  of  Diederich  of 
Bern,  and  thus  belonging  to  the  same  heroic 
cvcle  as  the  ffeldenhueh  and  Nihelungenlied)^ 
fldifs  saga,  ''  Saga  of  King  IIr61f  Kruka  and 
his  Champions,"  ^*  Saga  of  King  Ragnar  L6d- 
br6k  *'  (which  contains  the  celebrated  Led- 
hrokarhvida,  or  "  Death  Song  of  L6dbr6k "), 
Frithiofs  saga^  Hertarar  saga,  Oertar  Odds 
saga,  the  sagas  connected  with  the  Arthurian 
and  Carlovingian  cycles  of  romance,  and 
Snorri  Sturlason^s  **  Younger  or  Prose  Edda.'* 
Some  of  these  are  in  part  historical,  but  it  is 
diflficult  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 
Far  more  valuable  as  well  as  more  numerous 
are  the  sagas  of  the  historical  class.  Tliey  con- 
sist of  histories  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word,  of  local  and  family  histories,  and  of  bi- 
ographies. Of  those  which  relate  to  Iceland, 
the  most  noted  are  the  Islendingabdk,  by  Ari 
Thomlsson  (1068-1148) ;  the  LandndmaUl,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  settlement  of  the 
island;  the  Kristin  saga,  a  narrative  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Iceland ; 
Njdis  saga,  a  classic  composition;  Gunnlangs 
Ormstunga  saga;  V%ga  GMms  saga;  Egils 
saga,  the  biography  of  a  renownea  poet  and 
chieftain ;  Kormahs  saga  ;  Eyrhygma  saga,  an 
abstract  of  which  has  been  published  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  Laxdala  saga  ;  Stttrlutiga  saga, 
a  history  of  the  race  of  the  Sturlungar,  so 
important  in  Icelandic  history,  by  one  of  its 
members,  Sturla  Th6rdar8on ;  and  Grettis  saga. 
The  chief  sagas  relating  to  other  countries  are: 
the  Orhneyinga  saga,  a  history  of  Uie  Ork- 
neian  jarls;  the  Fcfreyinga  saga,  relating  to  the 
Faroes;  the  Jomsttkinga  saga^  an  account  of 
the  sea  rovers,  whose  seat  was  at  Jomsbnrg 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder;  the  Knytlinga 
saga,  a  history  of  the  Danish  kings  from  Ilar- 
ald  Blaatund  to  Canute  VI. ;  the  sagas  of  Olaf 
Tryggvason,  one  by  Odd  (died  1200),  and  the 
other  by  Giiimlaug;  the  saga  of  St.  Oluf ;  the 
//fiJnsl-ringla,  or  "  Chronicle  of  the  Norwegian 
Kings,'^  by  the  celebrated  statesman  and  histo- 
rian Snorri  Sturlason ;  and  various  minor  sagas 
relating  to  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
and  Greenland.  The  most  elaborate  codes  of  law 
were  the  Grugds,  Jdrnsida,  Jonshdk,  and  Kris- 
tinrettur.  Many  of  the  works  enumerated  in 
this  list  are  masterpieces  of  style,  and  are  still 
read  with  delight  by  modem  Icelanders.  This 
list  (and  it  contains  but  a  few  of  the  published 
sagas)  shows  the  attention  paid  to  the  culture 
of  letters  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  world,  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  was 
sunk  in  barbarism  and  ignorance. — The  seccmd 
or  modem  period  of  Icelandic  literature  by  no 
means  commences  with  the  termination  of  the 
old  literature ;  a  long  time  of  utter  mental  in- 
activity followed,  and  the  15th  and  Ifith  cen- 
turies produced  scarcely  anything  but  a  few 
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unimportant  religions  books.  In  the  17th 
century  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  litera- 
ture and  glory  of  the  island  began  to  re- 
vive. Ft>remost  in  the  movement  were  Am- 
grim  J6DS8on  (Jonas,  156B-1648),  Gudmund 
Andra)  (died  1G54),  K6n61f  J6nsson  (died 
1654),  Ami  Magn^sson  (Magna^us,  died  1780), 
and  Thorm6tl  Torfason  (1030-1719).  The 
last  named,  better  known  under  his  Latin- 
ized name  of  Torfrous,  was  esjiecially  zealous 
in  his  efforts  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the 
early  history  of  Iceland.  In  theology,  Gud- 
brnnd  Thorlaksson  (died  1627),  under  whose 
direction  the  tirst  complete  e<lition  of  the  Ice- 
landic Bible  was  issued.  Bishop  Thorlak  Skul- 
8on,  and  J6n  Vidalin  (1666-1720),  the  author 
of  a  pojmlar  collection  of  houiilies,  were  the 
eminent  names ;  while  jurisprudence  was  rep- 
resented by  Pal  Vidalin  (1067-1727).  But 
the  true  revival  of  letters  dates  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century,  and  was  coincident 
with  the  commencement  of  an  increase  in  ]>op- 
ulation.  During  the  last  hundred  years  no 
other  nation  can  show  so  large  a  proportion 
of  literary  men.  Finn  Jonsson  (1704-'89), 
author  of  an  elaborate  ecclesiastical  historv  of 

• 

the  island,  which  hjis  been  continue<l  by  Petur 
Petursson  (born  18(J8),  Ilannes  Finsson  (1739- 
'90),  Jon  Jonsson  (1759-1846),  and  Arni  Ilel- 
gason  (born  1777),  were  eminent  theologians. 
Anti(iuities,  philology,  and  the  old  literature 
have  been  largely  illustrated  by  Half  dan  Einar- 
son  (die<l  1785),  the  author  of  an  Icelandic  lit- 
erary history,  Bjorn  Ilaldorsson  (tlie<l  1794), 
the  compiler  of  a  large  Icelandic- Latin  lexicon, 
which  was  e<lited  bv  Hask,  Jon  Olafsson  (1731- 
1811),  S.  T.  Thorlacius  (1741-1815),  G.  J.  Thor- 
kolin  (1752-1829),  Ilallgrim  SchCving  (1781- 
IHOI),  Finn  Magnusson  (1781-1847),  Ktmrad 
Gisla^(m  (born  1808),  II.  K.  Fridriksson  (bom 
IHlil),  Jon  Thorkels-^on  (bom  1822),  Gunnlaug 
Thoniarson  (die<l  1801),  and  by  Gudbrand  Vig- 
f(isson,  now  (1874)  the  foremost  Icelandic 
philologist.  An  elaborate  history  of  the  island, 
in  continuation  of  the  Sturlunga  sagn^  has 
been  written  by  Jon  Espolin  (1709-1830), 
while  an  extensive  collection  of  folk  lore  has 
K'en  made  by  Jon  Arnason.  The  poetical 
literature  of  the  perio<l  has  been  rendered  re- 
markable by  the  names  of  Ilallgrim  Petursson 
(1014-'74),  the  author  of  the  popular  passion 
hymns,  Jon  Thorlaksson  (1744-1819),  transla- 
tor of  **  Paradise  Lost.''  Bjami  Thorarensen 
(1780-1841),  Jonas  Ilallgrimsson  (1807-^45), 
Sveinbjom  Egilsson  (1791-iaV2),  translator  of 
the  Odyssey,  Benetlikt  Grondal  (bom  1820), 
trau'^lator  of  the  Iliad,  and  manv  others.  But 
the  attentitm  of  the  Icelanders  has  been  large- 
ly given  to  political  economy,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  rapi<l  and  marke<l  improvement  in 
the  economical  condition  of  the  country.  Par- 
ticularly  active  in  this  respect  have  l)een  Jon 
Evriksim  (1 728-^87),  Stephan  Thorarinsson 
(1754-1823),  Magnus  Stephensen  (1702-1833), 
Bjarni  Thorsteinsson,  Thord  Sveinbjaraarson, 
Baldvin  Einarsson    (1801-'d3),  J6n    J6nsson 


(born  1806),  P&l  Melsted  (1791-1861),  and  Joi 
Sigurdsson  (bom  1811),  equally  notewonhTM 
an  archaeologist  and  statesman*    In  naturtl  hii- 
tory  we  iind  recorded  tlie  names  of  YjffOi 
Olafsson  (1726-'68),  whose  tonr  throogh  In- 
land in  company  with  Bjarai  Palsaon  L*  stiU 
one  of  the  most  interesting  works  on  the  fab- 
jcct,  O.  J.  Hjaltalin  (1782-1840),  Jon  Tho^ 
steinsson  (1794-1855),  and  J.  J.  Hjaltalin  <l«n 
1807).    Among  the  younger  writen,  mo»t  of  ' 
whose  politiciu  opinions  are  liberal,  are  (iisli 
Brynjdlfsson   (bom    1827),    Jon    Thdnknoa   ' 
(born    1819),    Magnus    Grimsson,    Stein^rin 
Thorsteinsson,  Sveinn  Skdlason,  and  £.  Ma^    \ 
nusson,   who  has  nublished  English  tnosila- 
tions  of  several  old  Icelandic  work&    T)m 
series  of  transactions  published  by  the  1m- 
domn-luta  Felag  in  the  latter  parf  of  the  19ih 
century,   and  the  numerous  volumes  \mnA 
within  the  past  25  years  by  the  IsUnika  Boi-   , 
menntf^felag^  or  society  of  literature,  are  d 
great  value. — ^The  best  sources  of  informatioa 
in  regard  to  the  old  literature  are  Peterien^i 
BUlntg  til  den  oldnordUbe  Utenitun  hi$f0nc 
(Copenhagen,  1806);  Gudbrand  Vigf^s^mV  Cm 
timatal  i  hUndinga  $ogum  f"On  the  Cliro- 
nology  of  the  Sagas  of  Icelanaers,^^  Kaupma- 
nahofn,   1855);  the  introductions  to  Keyaer*! 
^'  Religion  of  the  Northmen,*^  translated  bf 
Pennr>ck  (New  York,  1854),  to  Laing^'s  verMB 
of  Snorri  Sturlason's  Ilfimskringia  (Londoi^ 
1844),  and  in  Dasent's  translation  of  ''The  Sto- 
ry of  Bumt  Njal"  (London,  1861).    The  bol 
saga  texts  are  those  edited  by  Munch,  Keriei; 
Unger,  and  Bugge  in  Christiania,  and  byiki 
Ami-Magna^an    commission    in    CopenhMtt 
A  few  valuable  texts  have  been  published  bf 
Mobius  and  Maurer  in  Germany,  and  by  tki 
professors  in  the  college  at  RevkiaviL 

ICELAND  MOSS  (eetraria  IslandUa.  Adt- 
rius),  a  lichen  common  in  the  north  of  EnroM 
and  America.  It  consists  of  a  tuft  of  deem 
divided  and  dentate-ciliatc  margined,  lctf4ii% 
cartilaginous  fronds,  flattened  out  and  of  a 
lighter  color  at  their  base,  but  above  inoanvd 
at  their  edges,  so  as  to  render  them  channelled; 
in  general  color  they  arc  of  a  dark  oliTe  browiL 
The  fruit  (apotherin)  is  borne  npon  the  extroi- 
ities  and  sides  of  the  broadest  brancheii  mI 
is  very  broad  and  fiat  with  elevated  botdd^ 
This  fmitfnl  condition  is  only  to  he  met  «tt 
in  the  alpine  regions  of  our  northern  moofr 
tains;  when  the  plants  occur  npon  the  low 
hills,  and  more  especially  in  dry  expoaed 
tures,  thev  are  unifomly  infertile.    It  b 


sible  that  these  last  mentioned  forms  xdmj  j^ 
prove  to  be  distinct  species;  to  settle  ttb 
point,  the  occurrence  of  the  apolhecia  » 
desirable.  A  very  bitter  principle  is  i 
in  the  alpine  forms  as  well  as  in  the  I 
moss  of  the  shops ;  but  this  is  almost 
in  the  cami>estral  sorts.  As  m  slleriatift 
pulmonary  complaints  the  loelud  moss  b 
known ;  the  principal  part  of  the  stoc 
medicine  is  brought  from  Iceland  sod  Vonm 
After  the  intense  bittemessi  which  ranv 


Hi  to  cold  w«t«r,  luu  been  extracted,  boU- 
[  Titer  ie  to  be  ponred  npon  the  maaa. 
Ml,  bj  keeping  vp  ft  coiMderable  heat  and 
Kreral  honrr  steeirfiig,  an  abnndAnt  and 
xhiBg  mucibtge  is  given  ont,  and  can  be 
d  wnh  freedom,  the  drink  bang  made  paJa- 


lakiid  ll<«  {CMnri*  Itludka}. 


e  with  a  little  *a^.  Hooker  aajs  that 
r  bring  pn^ed  of  ita  bitterness  the  lichen 
dried,  reduced  to  powder,  and  made  into  a 
!  or  boiled  and  eaten  with  milk,  and  eaten 
I  thankfulness  too,  hy  the  pcKir  natives" 
kose  conntries  where  it  grows  abtmdantlf, 
to  eonrider  that  the  veij  stones  field  them 
d.^  Tbe  roacilaginous  character  is  owing 
|r«at  abundance  of  lichen  etarch.  £fen 
Mtter  principle  is  tonic  and  naefal  in  the 
QnL-nt  lit  disease.  Similar  alimentary  eul>- 
K«  are  fiiand  in  other  lichens,  resulting 
1  the  presence  of  this  kind  of  starch. 
K  PUTT  (mfiembryanthemum  rryttalU- 
,  linn.),  the  common  name  of  a  plant  origi- 
r  brought  from  the  Canary  iwlanda  and 
■ce.  In  tlie  Canaries  it  use<l  to  be  largely 
Taleil  in  order  to  procure  alkali  for  making 
>.  Each  plant  spreads  over  the  grounil 
1  a  small  snnnal  root.  an<l  has  numerous 
nient  branches  corcred  with  large  heart- 
tfl  or  ornto,  tender,  and  succulent  leaves, 
ciitirle  of  t)oth  Inring  elevated  into  many 
talline  vcMcles  which  contain  a  gummy  prio- 
'  inMilulile  in  water ;  tliey  give  the  plant  the 
Aranci:  of  licing  covered  with  hoar  frost, 
M^eeted  the  specilic  and  common  name, 
jer  calls  it  the  "  spangled  beau."  Tlie  ses- 
dowt^rii  are  abont  half  an  inch  across,  and 
'  BDmemns  linear,  white  or  purplish  petals, 
■re  of  little  beauty,  and  only  produced  in 
B>id<U«  of  bright  days.  It  is  raised  from 
which  shonl<l  be  started  in  a  pot  or  hot- 
■nd  the  voung  plants  set  out  in  a  dry 
n  place,  ft  was  formerly  mnch  more  cnl- 
ed  than  at  present  In  southern  Califor- 
tbe  ice  plant  is  naturalized,  and  grows  in 
t  qnanthjee;  tbe  Spanish  inhabitaots  bum 
■cms  for  th«  aakv  of  tlie  aahea  to  nse  in 


ice  plant  la  cultivated  in  the  French  kitchen  gar- 
dens, and  ia  used  as  an  ingredient  of  sonps,  as 
a  garnishing  for  aalads,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
spmach.    (See  MBsnnsTaxTHUTiM.) 

ICHKEinON  (Gr.  \x«tiiitv,  to  track),  a  viver- 
fine  carnivorous  animal,  of  the  genus  herpetta 
(Illiger).  Tbe  cheek  teeth  are  (=1;  the  body 
is  long  and  the  legs  short ;  head  small  snd 
pointed;  ears  short  and  rounded;  feet  five- 
toed,  with  sharp  semi-retractile  daws ;  a  large 
anal  pouch,  in  which  the  vent  opens.  Of  the 
several  species  described,  tbe  best  known  is 
the  ichneumon  of  Egypt  {H.  ichneumon,  Linn.), 
known  also  as  Pharaoh's  rat.  It  is  a  little 
larger  than  a  cat,  with  a  gait  more  like  a  mar- 
ten, and  the  long  tail  ending  in  a  divergent 
tuft;  the  mnule  and  paws  are  black,  and  the 
far  of  the  body  has  each  hdr  alternately 
ringed  with  brown  and  dirty  yellow.  It  is  an 
inluibitant  of  N.  £.  Africa,  especially  Egypt 
It  was  adored  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  its 
antipathy  to  the  crocodile,  whose  egn  it  de- 
stroys in  great  numbers;  they  saw  m  it  tii« 


EeipUin  Icli 


(Hfrp^Btei  khiMniDOD). 


representative  of  a  benign  power  engaged  in 
the  destruction  of  one  of  their  most  trouble- 
some enemies.  Its  natural  foml  consists  of 
rats,  reptiles,  birds,  and  eggs,  but  it  has  no 
sjiecial  antipath.v  to  the  crocodile.  It  is  itself 
destro.ved  by  foxes  and  jackals.  The  ichneu- 
mon is  frc<iuently  domesticated  in  Egypt, 
where  it  is  used  like  the  cat  in  ridding  houses 
of  rats  and  smaller  pests;  it  forms  attach- 
ments to  persons  anil  places,  and  recognizes 
witli  signs  of  pleasure  the  caresses  of  its  mas- 
ter. Ttie  mongoiis  of  Iniiia  [H.  mungot,  Linn.) 
is  a  little  smaller  than  the  ichneumon,  j>a]er 
and  more  grajish,  and  with  a  pointed  tail;  it 
has  a  singular  antipathy  to  serpents,  wliich  it 
destroys  wlienever  it  can,  not  liesitating  to  at- 
tack even  the  deadly  cobra  de  capello;  against 
tiie  bite  of  the  latter  it  is  said  to  find  an  anti- 
dote in  the  ophiorrhua  nrnngot.  a  root  which 
is  considered  in  Ceylon  as  a  specific  against 
the  cobra's  bite  in  man.  It  is  as  mischievous, 
and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  polecat  and  wea- 
sels. The  garangon  of  Java  (ff.  Jatanievt, 
Geoffr.)  ia  chestnut  brown,   with  yellowiafa 
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white  sjiotn;  its  linbits  nrc  the  wime  as  io  the 
otiier  siHx'ius  nnd  it  is  expert  in  burron'ing; 
it  Is  eusily  dumcsticatui],  iinil  is  uscil  fur  i]e- 
BtrurinK  ruts. 

ICBXiXaOX  FIT,  an  extensive  tribe  at  the 
pu|nvi)riins  fainllj  of  hyinenoiiterouii  inierls,  vt 
icreat  iinportnni-e  in  tlic  ecunoiiiy  vt  natare  on 
account  of  tlieir  dcstnictiun  of  insects  injurious 
to  veKi'tiititin,  and  very  interesting  from  tliu 
pc<-uliur  nmnner  in  wliieh  tliis  jiurpose  is  ef- 
fected. Tliey  lire  perfet^  parnsites,  de|>ositing 
tlieir  efpi  witliin  tlie  bmly  of  tivinv  insects, 
wbieh  are  devonretl  by  tlie  lorvw  Imtched  with- 
in tiiem.  Tiicir  forms  lire  vanous.  but  tliey 
generally  have  an  clongiitcil  biMly,  with  a  ter- 
minal. Ii>ng,  divided,  bristle-like  api>endapo. 
and  filiform  ontenn id  which  havcaconsifaint  vi- 
bratory motion;  the  prevailingi'olorsarc  black, 
rufous,  aii<i  yellow,  with  lines  and  spots  of 
white.  Tlie  head  isproniinent;  tho  mandibles 
corneous;  the  wings  four,  of  tliin  memliriine 
and  horny  rtlis  or  nervui'es,  the  anterior  long- 
est, niirrow  at  tlie  base  aud  dilated  at  tlie  ex- 


tremity ;  the  abdomen  begins  Iwtwcen  the  two 

tiosterior  k'^ra;  the  feet  are  long  and  slender, 
t  is  dillii'iilt  to  dcte«'t  the  sexes  except  by  the 
ovip<i>itor;  this  instrument  is  short  or  long  ac- 
eording  as  the  cgas  are  to  be  ilu|iosited  in  the 
bodies  of  I'literpillars  on  the  wurface  of  the 
Krtiiind  IT  to  lit)  thrust  down  into  their  linng 
nidus  iliriiu;j;h  a  nest  or  dee]>  crevice;  in  the 
former  it  is  retractile  and  lodjieil  in  a  (niiove 
on  the  under  side  of  the  Iwdy,  in  the  latter  of- 
ten hinger  than  the  IxMly.  consisting  of  a  cen- 
tral oviduct  and  two  lateral  (irotecting  apjien- 
<lagC]i  coming  fruin  the  last  nlwlominal  segment. 
TIte  eggs  are  liutchc)!  in  the  IhkIv  of  the  larva, 
ami  the  young  con'-uinc  the  fatty  niHtters  in 
the  interior  of  the  victim,  withirat  injuring  the 
vital  organs;  many  eggs  are  often  dc]iosited 
within  the  same  larva;  the  young  umlergo 
transfiirmalion  within  the  living  insect,  or  eat 
their  way  thrmigh  the  skin  and  stiin  their 
pn|ia  cases  on  the  oulMile,  frum  which  after  a 
time  they  come  "Ut  perfect  insects.  The  lar- 
va* iielecle<l  for  tbi>  deimsition  are  sn  enfeebled 
by  the  piira»iles  tliiit  they  perish  without  going 
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eggs  of  a  minute  black  ichnenmoo  fly;  Ik 
young,  hatched  within  its  body  and  devouii| 
its  substance,  eat  through  the  skin,  aai  tfh 
their  pupa  cases  so  thick  upon  theoatrideii 
almost  to  cover  the  back  and  side*  of  thisfonw 
inch  cater]  lill  ar ;  each  case  is  mttached  to  ttt 
skin  by  n  short  delicate  filament,  and  the  pliM 
of  exit  of  each  larva  is  indicated  by  ■  blirfc 
dot;  this  caten>ills>'  is  ofteD  mcd  eravGig 
alwut  and  eating,  almost  covered  with  a  cohm 
of  these  Uny  silvery  white  pnpa  cases, 
which  in  about  a  week  the  shining  iehne 
tfies  appear;  the  caterpillar  does  not  ealerlfci 
pupa  state,  but  dies  exhausted.  These  flici  m 
generally  rapid  in  their  movements,  lad  an 
taken  with  difficulty  except  when  depositlM 
tlieir  eggs ;  they  occur  in  flowers,  on  trees  IM 
walls,  in  houses,  and  wherever  the  desired  lai- 
vre  are  found.  The  perfect  insects  live  Bpoi 
the  iiollen  and  honey  of  flowers,  and  do  ait 
attack  other  insects  except  to  make  a  depcA 
of  eggs;  they  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  framd 
of  a  line  to  more  than  an  inch  long;  thc«p» 
cies  are  exceedingly  numerous,  then  Imu| 
about  1,500  in  Europe  alone.  The  larva  ■• 
withont  Feet,  parasitical  and  camivoron*.  Thi 
chidcidians,  sflied  to  the  ichneumon  flin,  ■• 
extremely  small;  they  puncture  the  tggttl 
oilier  insects  and  dc|>08it  their  own  tiny  oMi 
in  them.  We  can  hardly  estimate  the  bendilt 
conferred  upon  man  by  these  apparently  iM^ 
nificant  insects;  their  instincts  lead  them  to* 
for  man's  advantage  what  all  his  contriTSMN 
could  not  effect;  the  best  known  destmctin 
insects  kept  in  check  by  them  are  tb»plM 
weevils,  the  lackey  caterpillara,  the  grab  rf 
many  wood  eaters  of  their  own  order,  the  pi 
insects,  the  Hessian  fly,  and  hosts  of  othai 
which  would  overrun  the  foresU  and  fislk 
were  it  not  tor  these  dimlnntive  creatum 

ICHNOLOGT  (Gr  Ixroc.  a  footprint,  and  Ur*b 
discourse),  the  name  applied  to  the  moden  ali- 
enee of  fossil  footprmts.  or  ichnolilat,  8m 
Fossil.  FooTPBi.vra,  and  HrrcBCocK,  Edwub. 

irHTHTUiKT  (Gr.  ixOit,  a  fish,  and  i^tt, 
discourse),  the  branch  of  zoOlogy  wbieh  tiwn 
of  fislies,  the  lowest  of  the  great  dividoossf 
the  vertebrate  animals.  The  class  of  fiilMS  «■■• 
not  be  said  to  have  been  arranged  in  a  rtrkltr 
natural  manner  by  any  systematist.  and  wfk  m 
arrangement  is  impossible  until  tbeir  uiUiMJ 
and  internal  structure  and  embryonic  diT^M 
iiient  are  better  nnilervtood;  and  until  wll» 
gists,  are  better  agreed  as  to  what  i 
family,  onlinal,  generic,  and  spedBc  i 
little  harmony  of  arrangement  can  Dcvipsir 
erl.  Most  dassiflcations  of  fishes  up  lo  thilil 
of  Cuvier  (Including  his)  were  based  omtfato^ 
gans  of  locomotion  and  the  external 
ment;  after  him  appeared  the  anatoa 
nmgetnent  by  J.  XQller.  The  oUcr  sftum 
were  very  imperfect  from  the  igaonnee  of  to*- 
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fii  furmi^  which  sapplj  manj  links  otherwise 
wtzitj&ir  in  the  chain  of  ichthjological  charac- 
ters Aristotle,  in  the  4th  century  B.  C,  first 
Rilui^  iohtliyoiogy,  as  he  did  the  other  branch- 
es uf  ztKilo^',  to  scientific  form;  he  was  well 
•njoainted  with  the  Structure  and  external  char- 
ftcterb  Iff  fishes,  which  he  distinguishes  from 
cctAiTini^  laving  s|>ei'ial  stress  upon  the  organs 
of  rcspiratiun  and  locomotion  and  the  scaly 
c«ircrin;r:  he  gives  the  names  of  117  species, 
coteriu;/  into  interesting  details  on  their  habits. 
Tbe  »v»tem  of  compilation  without  observa- 
tion }»ri:vuile<]  until  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tary.  when  Belon,  Kondelet,  and  Salviani  laid 
the  f<mndations  of  mtxlern  ichthyology.  Be- 
luB  frives  rude  figures  of  110  species,  Salviani 
cxctflloiit  engravings  on  copper  of  99,  and  Hon- 
deitt  wixidcuts  of  234  species,  in  all  three 
B<«dv  fij»hes  of  the  Mediterranean.    Gesner  in 

m 

tbe  «iime  century  iHirrowed  the  descriptions  of 
tbe  Li»t  mentioned  authors,  and  added  some  of 
bi«  own.  in  his  Uutoria  Animalium  (1551-^6), 
aU  ftrriinged  in  alphal>etical  order  without  any 
•ttenipi  at  nictluKl,  embracing  however  many 
ii*rt\\:n  fishes.  li^iy  and  his  pupil  Willughby, 
Emcli^h  naturalists  of  tlie  17th  century,  in  their 
BiiUtria PUcium  (lOHG),  gave  the  first  attempt 
at  a  natural  classification  of  fishes,  founded 
iip«jD  ihv  cunM>tence  of  the  skeleton,  the  form, 
tbe  teeth,  presence  or  absence  of  ventral  fins, 
nniDlier  of  dorsals,  and  character  of  the  fin 
raviic  Thvy  divided  fishes  into  cartilaginous 
uid  iivi^rtiUN;  though  their  genera  are  not  well 
detined.  tbe  species  are  so  well  described  that 
it  i»  trenerally  easy  t*)  refer  tliem  to  their  prop- 
er p'luix'  in  subsequent  systems;  tlio  whole 
Doniber  of  species  is  420.  The  second  volume 
ci>&>i!4»  **t  well  exei'uted,  tolerably  accurate 
piat«:>.  Thi>  work  fonns  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
ti.n  «»f  it'hthvoliiL'v,  which  from  this  time  be- 
piL  !•  •  M'^ouiue  a  luethmlical  arrangement.  Pass- 
iaj  ••vi-r  Pliimier,  Kuysi'h,  Kampfer,  Sloane, 
C*Tf *••>'.  and  many  s<"ientific  voyagers  of  this 
p^ri'-i,  wc  ri»iiie  to  Artedi  in  the  first  third 
<'f  thir  i>th  renturv.     This  Swe<lish  naturalist 

« 

ou:;..».-tcd  the  iH-ivntific  classification  of  fishes 
tt-niL'.ciiretl  by  AV'illuirhby  and  Hay,  defining 
prrirr  I  :iiid  pving  them  appropriate  names.  In 
h;-  Phil'^iiphia  he  divides  the  class  into  four 
•.'rdtr>.  fcundctl  on  the  c< insistence  of  the  skel- 
v;«-ri.  r:ie  braurhial  coverings,  and  the  nature  of 
liw  riii  r;iys.  a^  t«»lh»ws:  1,  malacopterygians; 
2.  Jki -ant  ti •tpterygians;  3.  branch iostegous  tish- 
fei:  »i.'l  4,  chMndrnpterytrians  (sharks,  rays,  and 
R^:rJr«•u*>l.  IlcMiaAleafifth,  including  cetaceans, 
vbi<  Ij  i^  inadmis>iMe,  and  the  third  is  badly 
rfiaTiK  tcrizc<l ;  the  three  others  are  to  a  certain 
^^\rv  iiutiiral.  In  his  Geiifra  Pineium  he 
rivc.  naiiic^  an<l  distinctive  characters  of  45 
zvii^r  u  f'.uiiiled  nn  the  nunil>cr  of  branchioste- 
r-  'i-  ra^-  i«if  whiih  he  wxs  the  first  t<>  see  the 
>&irj«).  on  the  pixition  and  number  of  the  fins, 
u  ':.v  p.irTs  Mipplied  with  teeth,  on  the  form 
•f  i.'ir  •"  .Lies,  and  <>n  the  shape  of  the  stomach 
iri'l  ■•:t*ial  appeudiures;  nio>t  of  these  genera 
'IljA  ul  the  ] present  day.   In  his  Si/noni/miu  Pa-  \ 
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tftt/m  he  gives  the  synonymy  of  274  species;  his 
works  were  published  after  his  death  by  Lin- 
nojus,  his  early  friend,  at  Leyden,  in  1738. — Lin- 
nasus,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Sy$tema  Naturm 
(1735),  followed  Artedi ;  but  in  the  next  (1740) 
he  began  to  give  the  number  of  the  fin  rays,  a 
method  of  distinguishing  since  found  of  great 
value.  In  his  10th  edition  (1758)  he  trusted  to 
his  own  knowledge,  creating  a  new  system,  de- 
fining genera  more  clearly,  and  using  a  scientific 
nomenclature;  the  most  im))ortant  change  was 
in  removing  cetaceans  from  the  class  of  fishes, 
in  which  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  they  had 
been  placed,  and  in  uniting  them  with  viviparous 
quadrupeds  in  the  class  mammalUi,  Brisson, 
in  1756,  had  already  separated  them  from  fishes. 
LinnoBus,  however,  committed  the  error  of 
placing  the  chondropterygians  among  reptiles, 
under  the  title  of  amphibia  nante$,  to  which 
in  the  12th  edition  (1760)  he  added  the  brarir 
chiostegi  of  Artedi  (ottracion,  lophitu^  tetro- 
dou»^  &c.).  He  also  suppressed  the  division 
of  fishes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fin 
rays,  and  substituted  one  founded  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  ventrul  fins  and  their 
position  in  reference  to  the  pectorals,  a  method 
which  violates  many  of  the  true  relations  of 
these  animals.  Though  Linnams  neglected 
some  of  the  genera  of  liis  contemporaries,  and 
distributed  his  orders  in  an  unnatural  manner, 
describing  only  480  species,  his  precision  of 
definition  and  the  excellence  of  his  binary  no- 
menclature were  of  great  advantage  to  the 
progress  of  ichthyology,  and  his  division  into 
apode$.  jugulare$,  thoracici^  and  abdominal  a 
for  a  long  time  held  its  place  in  the  science. 
Linmeus  gave  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  natu- 
ral history,  which  resulted  in  making  it  in- 
teresting to  all  classes,  and  in  inspiring  ])rinces 
with  a  desire  to  extend  its  domain;  national 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  England.  France, 
Denmark,  and  Russia,  which  came  back  laden 
with  treasures  of  the  deej)  for  naturalists; 
among  the  workers  in  this  great  field  we  can 
only  mention  the  names  <»f  Conimcrson,  Snn- 
nerat.  Pennant,  Hanks,  Solander,  the  Forstcrs, 
Forskid,  Steller,  Otho  Fabricius,  ().  F.  Miiller, 
and  Thunberg;  the  scientific  journals  tecuicd 
with  descriptions  (►f  new  snecies  of  ti>hes  from 
all  j)arts  of  the  globe. — The  next  great  con- 
tributor to  ichthyology  was  the  (icnnan  natu- 
ralist Bh)ch,  whose  celebrated  work  on  the 
''Natural  History  of  Fishes'' consists  of  two 
parts  essentially  distinct ;  the  first,  the  "  Eco- 
nomic History  t»f  the  Fishes  of  (lennany,"  ap- 
peared at  Berlin  in  1782-'4,  in  3  voN.  4to,  with 
108  folio  j>lates;  the  second,  the  "History  of 
Foreign  Fishes,''  in  1785-*l»5,  in  9  vols.  4 to, 
with  324  folio  plates;  both  were  transhited 
into  French  in  a  few  vears  after  each  \oIinne 
apjK'ared.  Of  German  fishes  he  descrilKs  11.") 
si)ecies.  mostlv  observed  bv  himself.  As  lie 
Wius  little  conversant  witli  the  anatoniv  of 
fishes,  some  of  his  gi-nera  are  basi-d  on  pKii-ly 
artificial  characters,  while  others  are  n  rii;irk- 
ablv  correct.     He  follows  the  nietln"!  <..:"  Lin- 
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-!:-:  !'".•:  :.rvjr«i^T  to— i.-*!  the  rr^.i  of  th^r  l^ih 

1 7  •  ^^ I  ^  ■ ': .1 .  H ■?  -I: r: -i -5  t!. r  oli**  i ato  carri ! a- 
.r:.-';-  a:. 'I  ''^■i^'-":-  f.^ii-c:?.  in  eich  of  wLi'ih 
-.  '\i-i»:-  L-  r.'-ikr--  f'.'ur  'Jivi-i-.r.*:  1.  with 
:.-!::. -rr  ''•:-:r?*:!i  nor  bninchiAi  r::?:nibrane :  2. 
v.;-?.  .1  it  f-^-rcuIi  ar.'I  "with  a  I'ranohial  niem- 


3.  with  ■■. T^rrcn'a  and  witho-t  branchial 
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irA  4.  with  >x-th  t>j,^rcr:la  and 
*rf4r.?hial  merrit-rane.  In  each  of  the  ei^ht  lii- 
v: -:-;:>  he  wlopL*  the  onlers  of  apv-h*.  jny*i- 
lirin.  thoracuri,  and  ii^l»>mir(«77<e«.  acc"r»linir  to 
th-ir  jS-s^nce  of  ventral^,  or  their  position  on 
th-^  throat,  thorax,  or  &bd«jmen.  The  natriral 
history  of  C^he*  in  S->nnini*<  Br.ffon  (1S'''^'4) 
if  e*^;ritially  a  coj^v  of  Lac^pede  without  ac- 
kn'^»-Alc<lOTient.  Thc?e  wort*  of  Bl'.vh  and 
La^iL-pe<]e  siippilied  the  principal  foundation 
f'T  i;i"*t  ST3b?eqaent  *y*temi.  The  cla^^i^ca- 
tion  of  M.  Duni^ril,  in  his  Zoologie  anaJytique 
i\^^^^t).  re«enihles  that  of  Lacepele.  ina.-much 
as  it  lays  stress  np*jn  the  5upp«i?ol  absence  of 
oirt.'rr-iia  and  branchial  rays  and  the  jK^sition  of 
the  ventrals.  Pallas,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Zof'^raphia  Ruuo-Atiatiea  (ISllj,  gives  a  list 
of  24 •»  species,  distributed  into  3S  genera,  with 
the  exception  of  three  taken  from  Linnaeus; 
he  makes  two  orders,  spiraeulata  or  chondro- 
ptery^rians.  and  hran^hvita^  forming  with  rep- 
tiles (puhnonata)  the  class  monocarilia  (single- 
heartrd  or  cold-blooded  animals).  In  1S15 
Ittifinvs<pe  published  a  second  ichthyolngical 
«y-tem  in  his  "  Analysis  of  Nature,  or  Tableau 
of  the  Universe  "  (1  vol.  8vo,  Palermo) :  thougli 
containing  many  errors,  this  system  is  valuable 
for  several  true  affinities  between  tishes  before 
and  -ince  regarded  as  widely  separated,  as  for 
in-itance  that  of  the  polypterus  with  the  stur- 
geon family. — De  Blainville  in  1816  (Journal 
de  Phyiique.  vol.  Ixxxiii.)  published  a  classifi- 
cation in  which  fishes  are  divided  into  gnatho- 
(loTiten  t}T  osseous  and  fhrmodontc9  or  cartilagi- 
nous, the  latter  di>tingiiisljed  by  having  teeth 
adherent  only  to  the  skin ;  the  f<»rmer  include 
the  hetfrodermes  or  branch iottcgu  and  the 
9quammod*:rmu  or  common  fishes;  in  the 
sTibiii  visions  the  LinnaMin  character  of  the  posi- 
ti«m  '-f  the  ventrals  is  ariopted.  and  the  families 
fire  e'»tabli»*he<l  jirincipally  on  the  fonn  of  the 
bi^dy ;  it  ibies  not  employ  the  Lac^pedean 
charH'*tJ'rs  taken  from  the  oj»ercula  and  bran- 
chial rays. — Cuvier  in  1><17.  in  his  Rigne  ani- 
mal, divides  fishes  into  chondroptcrygian  and 
osserju-j.  The  former  contain  the  families  of 
sucker-*  nami)rey'i).  selachians  (sharks  and 
ra^"*-).  with  fixni  branchitc,  and  the  sturionians 
f-tiiri'ton«!),  with  free  branchijc.  In  the  osse- 
r>;is  ti-^lies  he  sui»pres<es  the  hrnriehiostegi^  form- 
iiij  of  a  portion  of  them  the  onliir  pleetognathi^ 
from  a  peculiar  m(Mie  of'  articulation  of  the 
jaws  inrludiiiL'  tin*  families  gjinnodonts,  scle- 
roderms,  and  lnjih«ibraiichs.     The  remaining 


•'sseo~7  f  shea  le  sepAntes  into  the  ordeninili' 
O'lr-teryjiiLns  and  aeanthopterrgUiUL  after  A^ 
te^li.  seconiin^  as  the  rays  of  the  donil  fia  tn 
s*>ft  or  s:  ::::y.~   The  soft-rajed  order  he  &- 
tri^ctes  int'ii  families  according  to  the  LinBHi 
rieth'  «1  of  the  p*>sition  of  the  ventnU  &r»> 
riT-iir^  e^rirely  characters  drawn  from  tb 
■>!  -rrcula  and  branchial  rays.    The  spinj-imft 
n-hcs  form  a  single  order,  with  the  (uBHi 
:£:L!oi'is  (ribS)n  fishes),  gobioids  (blennietol 
;;*>:ies >.  labroids  (bass),  percoids  (perehOi  i 
very  extensive  family),  scomberoids  (maekcr^ 
like.  als«3  n^imerons).  ^quammiptnnm  (ehd^ 
d>.ins.  ^c.>.  and  the  flnte-montna  HittaM^ 
^0.  >.    Ue  thcs  makes  in  aD  23  families  foot 
ed  on  direct  observation  and  oomparim,  al  * 
not  simply  compiOed  from  previous  anthoiilka 
Goldf CSS  ("Manual   of  ZoOlogr*^  in  IM^ 
a<Iopted  the  four  orders  of  Gmelin,  BTintli; 
them  Greek  names*  and  snbdividinz  them  Wi 
four  families,  each  according  to  the  dupe  dt 
the  bead,  mouth,  or  body,  or  other 
character. — ^Thus  far  the  systems  have 
little  more  than  repetitions  of  the 
of  ArtedL  Dmueas.  and  Lac^pMe.    ConpBfr 
tive  and  philosophical  anatomy  b^gan  to  It 
studied  with  zeal  from  the  be^nning  cf  tli' 
U*th  century.    Oken.  Cams*  Geoffroy 
Hilaire.  Spix.  Weber.  Van  der  Hoeren.  MedU^. 
Everard  liome.  IlQnter.  Tiedemann,  and  oCha% 
wrote  upon  different  portions  of  the 


of  fishes,  and  the  resolts  of  their  stndiei  hMl ' 
to  modify  ichthyologica)  classificatioBk    Bk 
fore  mentioning  the  anatomical  and 
logical  systems,  the  classification  adopted 
the  nutoire  naturelU  d€&  poimonM,  by  Onkr 
and  Valenciennes,  lieginninff  in  1928  and  co» 
ing  down  to  18GS.  may  be  adloded  ta    In  di% 
fishes  are  divided  into  osseous  and  caililvd-' 
nous,  the  latter  (or  chondropterysians)  fMb" 
ding   the  families   starionians»  plafdoilMM% 
and  cyclostomes.    The  osseous  fishea  havs  tkl 
branchiae  pectinated  or  laminated,  with  tkl 
exception  of  the  lophobranchs,   whMi  hiM 
them  in  the  form  of  tofts;  all  the  acaothopi^ 
rygians  have  the  upper  jaw  free,  indofiif  11 
families,  and  all  the  malacopterygiaDt  esoeptlkl 
sclerodemis.  gymnodonta.  and  lophobnMi; 
the  malacopterygians  are  divided  mto  abdiari 
nals.  subbrachians,  and  apodesL     CnTier  hrf 
very  abundant  materials  at  his  oonmuuid,M'' 
bracing  the  collections  of  P^ron,  and  tboit  tf  ^ 
the  expeditions  under  Bandin,  FreyeintC*  D^^ 
perrey.  Dumont  dTrville,  and  other 
naval  officers. — Oken.  in  his  **  Phj  alMpMlMi 
phy  -^  (Ray  society  edition),  calls  tlie  di 
ioioa,  as  those  animals  in  which  a  true 
makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time.  «di^' 
teozoa.  because  in  them  also  the  bonr  i|fMB 
first  appears.    He  makes  four  diTiaoo^  Ai 
cartilaginous  and  apodal  ju^vlarw,  thmwM^ 
and  ahdominalfs,  the  first  two  baring  an  Imgi- 
lar  and  the  last  two  a  regular  body.    AmMI 
the  systems  based  upon  that  of  Cnvier  Mt 
those  of  Bonaparte,  bwidnson,  Strans-DoNk- 
heim,  and  Kymer  Jones.     The  dassifictfios  ^ 
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3«ma|»arte(RomA,  1881)  oomprised  the  or- 
L,  tMuM^UrfgU,  with  17  families j  II., 
^pUrvgii,  with  12  ftmilies;  lIL.pUeUh 
i,  with  2  familiee;  and  IV»  ecMrtilaginei, 
\  families;  including  in  all  nearly  8,600 
a.  The  prindpil  improrement  on  the 
I  of  Guvier  is  in  the  series  in  which  the 
I  are  placed.  Swainson  ('^Monocardlan 
ik,""  in  Lardner's «'  OydopaBdia,''  1888-'9), 
[>  his  qninsry  sjstem,  dfyides  fishes  into 
^OT^KnaeanikopUryffm.  malaeapteryffm, 
tommy  pUetognatksi^Uiaapadu,  Straos- 
helm  (DraM  tPanatamis  eompa/ratw^^ 
1848)  adopts  the  eight  orders  of  Onvier. 
bdiTides  the  chondropterysians  with  fixed 
lias  into  three  orders,  and  separates  the 
I  as  the  order  MaeitfM,  the  rays  as  the 
^ataidmt  and  the  cjdostomes  as  the  order 
ms  (from  Gr.  yakUfy  lampre jX  the  term 
\mma  haying  heen  nsed  for  a  gasteropod 
ik;  he  thus  makes  ten  orders.  Rymer 
(in  the  article  ''lisoes  *"  in  the  ^'C^do- 

of  Anatomy  and  Fhjriology/'  1847) 
I  a  modification  of  Onvier's  system.    He 

three  diTisions:  I.,  ekcndropUrygU  or 
ginoos  fishes ;  IL,  att$ojfterpgii  or  bony 
;  IIL,  demutpterygii,  with  skdeton  car- 
ODS  or  membranous,  and  with  orders 
\omtUa  (lampreys)  and  hranehioitamata. 
POt  1880  Prof.  Agassix,  jprindpally  from 
idy  of  fossil  fishes,  established  a  dassifi- 

baaed  on  the  characters  of  the  scales, 
k>ws:  order  1,  placoids,  corresponding 

cartilaginoas  fishes  of  authors,  but  ex- 
I  the  sturgeons;  2,  ganoids,  induding 
irgeona,  and  especially  the  f  osdl  genera 
namelled  scales;  8,  ctenoids,  comprising 
ishes  with  scales  pectinated  on  the  pos- 
border,  and  corresponding  generally  to 
anthopterygians  of  Artedi,  exclusive  of 
Nnberoids,  labroids,  and  pleuronectes ;  4, 
Is,  induding  the  malacopterygians  with 
>oTe  exceptioDs,  and  exclusive  of  the 
;>ids  and  lophioids.  This  system,  soon 
med  as  an  exclusive  one  by  its  author 
t5  placing  too  much  stress  on  extemaJ 
ters,  wsA  valuable  as  connecting  in  a 
sons  series  living  and  fossil  fishes,  and 

the  discovery  of  many  important  rela- 
»etw6en  the  scales  and  the  internal  or- 
-The  system  of  Johannes  M&ller,  as 
in  the  Berlin  '"Transactions"  for  1844, 
I  its  characters  from  anatomical  stroc- 
sading  often  to  combinations  without  re- 
3  xoOlogical  differences.  He  makes  six 
ises :  I.,  dipnoi  ;  II.,  teUo9Ui  ;  III.,  aor 
;  IV.,  eloMnuhhranchii  or  $elaehii;  v., 
Hfhrftnchii  or  eyeh$U>mi;  VI.,  lepto- 
Siebold  and  Stannius  adopt  this  clas- 
rm  in  their  ** Comparative  Anatomy;" 
slight  modification  of  it  may  be  found 
third  volume  of  the  **  Organic  Nature  " 
's  "  Circle  of  Sciences,"  1855.  Owen's 
cation,  mentioned  below,  and  adopted 

John  Richardson  in  the  article  ^'Ich- 
ffT  •*  of  the  *'  Encyclopaedia  Bri tannics," 


is  based  partly  on  that  of  Mfkller. — ^Vogt,  in 
his  Zoologitohe  Britfe  (1851),  divides  fishes  into 
the  orders  Imtoeardia^  eyeloUamata,telaekiaf 
aanoidea,  and  Uleoitia,  Van  Beneden^a  em- 
bryoloffical  system  ^1855)  is  nearly  the  same; 
his  orders  are  plagufttomi^  ganoidtiy  UltotiUi^ 
evdoitomi^ andieptoeardii.  Van der Hoeven*s 
classification  (as  given  in  the  English  transla- 
tion of  his  ''Handbook  of  ZooW,^  1868) 
makes  fishes  the  14th  dass  of  the  aniinal  king- 
dom^ and  divides  them  into  5  sections,  with  11 
orders  and  46  families.  The  sections  are  <{sr- 
ffhopUryffiij  ehondropUrygii^  ganoUpidoU^  ot- 
te^Urygii^  and  protopteru  Milne-Edwazda, 
in  his  Cknm  SUmentaire  d^Kiitovrt  naUirdU 
(1855X  divides  fishes  into  osseous  and  cartila- 
ginous; the  former  indudes  the  orders  aem^ 
thopUrygiit  aldaminaleBy  •ubhracKii,  apodm^ 
hphohranehii^  and  plectognathij  and  the  lat- 
ter, the  orders  iturumm^  uilaehi^  and  cfcloUO' 
iiii^)wen*s  classification  in  his  '*  Leetares  on 
Comparative  Anatomy**  (1855)  made  the  or- 
ders dermopUriy  tnalaeapterij  pharynoognaMf 
anaeanthiniy  acanthopterij  pteetoanaAi^  lopho' 
hranehii^  gatuHdei,  protopteri,  holoeephalL  and 
plagiatomi  (sharks  and  rays).  His  classifica- 
tion of  1866  is  somewhat  different,  as  follows: 
In  the  division  hamatocrya^  or  cold-blooded 
animals,  induding  fishes^  batrachians,  and  rep- 
tiles, in  the  fishes  he  makes  snbdassea:  1,  dit' 
mopteri,  with  orders  eirroiUmd  (lanodet)  and 

S^eloUami  Qampreys) ;  2,  Msatomi^  with  or- 
ers  malaeopteri  (soft-rayed  fishes),  OfUMOfi- 
thini  (ooc^  aeantk4^t&ri  (spiny-rayed  fishes), 
plseiognathi  (ostraoeans),  ioph^ibranehii  (pipe 
fish),  and  ganaidH;  8,  plagioitomi^  with  or- 
ders holoeephali  (cbhntdnL)^plagio8tomi  (sharks 
and  rays),  nnd  protcfteri  (fcpidosiren). — Prof. 
Huxley  places  nshes  m  the  lowest  of  his  three 
great  divisions  of  vertebrates,  the  iehthyopH- 
da,  including  also  the  batrachians,  from  the 
possession  of  gills,  either  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary ;  hence  he  calls  tbcm  also  branchiate  ver- 
tebrates. He  divides  the  class  pi$ce8  into  six 
orders:  1,  pharyngohranehii  Tamphioxus);  d, 
marsipobranchii  (lampreys  and  hags) ;  8,  tsU- 
oBtei^  ordinary  fishes ;  4,  ganoidei ;  5,  tUumo^ 
branchii,  sharks  and  rays;  6,  dipnoi  O^pido- 
siren). — A  new  classification  was  published 
by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  his  ^^  Essay  on  Classifica- 
tion," p.  187  (1857),  the  result  of  the  systems 
of  Cuvier  and  Mnller  and  of  his  own  scale 
method,  with  additional  light  from  his  exten- 
sive anatomical  and  embryological  researches. 
He  divides  the  old  class  of  fishes  into  four; 
his  1st  and  lowest  class  is  myzonts,  with  two 
orders,  myxinoids  and  cyclostomes;  2d,  fishes 
proper,  with  two  orders,  ctenoids  and  cycloids ; 
8d,  ganoids,  with  three  orders,  co'lacanths, 
acipenseroids,  and  saproids,  and  doubtful,  the 
siluroids,  plectognaths,  and  lophobranchs ;  he 
was  then  doubtful  whether  this  class  should  be 
separated  from  ordinary  fishes ;  and  4th,  sela- 
chians, with  three  orders,  chimcfrtf,  galeode$^ 
and  hatides.  These  classes  he  regards  as  equiv- 
alent to  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mam- 
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nn?u.s  bringing  back  the  amphihia  nantes^  how- 
ever, into  the  class  of  tishes,  and  dividing  them, 
with  Artedi,  into  hranehioBtegi  and  ehondropte- 
rygiL — Comparative  anatomy  had  made  con- 
sidiTjiblo  progress  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  when  Lac6pedo  began  his  researches 
(1708-1803).  He  divides  theclass  into  cartila- 
ginous and  osseous  fisiies,  in  each  of  which 
subohtsses  he  makes  four  divisions:  1,  with 
neither  opercula  nor  branchial  membrane;  2, 
without  opercula.  and  with  a  branchial  mem- 
brane ;  3,  with  opercula  and  without  branchial 
membrane;  and  4,  with  both  opercula  and 
branchial  membrane.  In  each  of  the  eight  di- 
visions ho  adopts  the  orders  of  apodes,  jugu- 
laresy  thoraeici^  and  ahdominalet^  according  to 
the  absence  of  ventrals,  or  their  position  on 
the  throat,  thorax,  or  abdomen.  The  natural 
history  of  fishes  in  Sonnini's  Buflfon  (1803-*4) 
is  essentially  a  copy  of  Lac6|)6de  without  ac- 
kncjwletlgment.  These  works  of  Bloch  and 
Lac^*p(^de  supplied  the  principal  foundation 
for  most  subsequent  systems.  The  classifica- 
tion of  M.  Dum^ril,  in  his  Zoologie  analytique 
(180fi),  resembles  that  of  Lac6pdde,  inasmuch 
as  it  lays  stress  upon  the  supposed  absence  of 
opercula  and  branchial  rays  and  the  position  of 
t!ie  ventrals.  Pallas,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Zoographia  RunO'Asiatiea  (1811),  gives  a  list 
of  240  species,  distributed  into  88  genera,  with 
the  exception  of  three  taken  from  Linnaeus; 
he  makes  two  orders,  tpiraeulata  or  chondro- 
pterygians,  and  hranchiata,  forming  with  rep- 
tiles (pulmonata)  the  class  monoeardia  (single- 
hearted  or  cold-blooded  animals).  In  1815 
Rufinosque  published  a  second  ichthyological 
system  in  his  "  Analysis  of  Nature,  or  Tableau 
of  the  Universe  "  (1  vol.  8vo,  Palermo) ;  tliough 
containing  many  errors,  this  system  is  valuable 
f«»r  svveral  true  affinities  between  fishes  before 
and  since  regarded  as  widely  separated,  as  for 
instance  that  of  the  polypterus  with  the  stur- 
geon family. — Do  Blainville  in  1816  {Journal 
de  Physique^  vol.  Ixxxiii.)  published  a  classifi- 
cation in  which  fishes  are  divided  into  gnatho- 
(l(fntett  or  osseous  and  dermodontct  or  cartilagi- 
nous, the  latter  distinguished  by  having  teeth 
adherent  only  to  the  skin ;  the  fonner  include 
the  heterodermes  or  branch  ioategU  and  the 
tqnammodcrmcs  or  common  tishcs;  in  the 
subdi\isions  the  Linnn^nn  character  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vi-ntrals  is  a*h>pted,  and  the  families 
are  established  princii»ally  on  the  form  of  the 
body:  it  does  not  employ  the  Lac6p(^dean 
characters  taken  from  the  opercula  and  bran- 
chial rays. — Cuvier  in  1817,  in  his  Regne  ani- 
maU  divides  fishes  into  chondropterygian  and 
oss<*ous.  The  fonner  contain  the  families  of 
sucker-?  (lampreys),  selachians  (sharks  and 
Tuys),  with  fixed  branehiH?,  :in<l  the  sturionians 
f-turu'eou'i),  with  free  branchiro.  In  the  os^e- 
oii^  ti-ilii'sho  sujtpresses  the  hranchiottegi,  form- 
in^'  of  a  portion  ot  them  the  on\\:T plectognathi, 
from  a  peouliiir  motle  of'  articulation  of  the 
jaws.  includiuL'  the  families  gj'mnodonts,  scle- 
rodenns,  and  lophobranchs.     The  remaining 


osseous  fishes  he  separates  into  the  orders  malft- 
conterygians  and  acanthopterygiana.  after  A^ 
tedi,  according  as  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  ire 
soft  or  spiny.    Tlie  soft-rayed  order  be  dif> 
tributes  into  families  according  to  the  LimiM 
method  of  the  position  of  the  ventralsi  dive- 
garding  entirely  characters  drawn   from  tbe 
oiK'rcuTa  and  branchial  rays.    The  spinj-rijed 
fishes  fonn  a  single  order,  with  the  famOki 
txenioids  (riblxin  fishes),  gobioids  (blennies  ud 
gobies),  labroids  (bass),  percoids  (perches,  i 
very  extensive  family),  scomberoids  (mackerd- 
like,  also  numerous),  iquammipenne$  (durtiv 
dons,  &c.),  and  the  flnte-moutns  OEttaMi^ 
&c.).    lie  thus  makes  in  all  22  famines,  found- 
ed on  direct  obseryation  and  comparison,  anl 
not  simply  compiled  f  rom  previons  anthoritlaL 
Goldfuss  0' Manual   of  Zoology^  in  18Sfl^ 
adopted  the  four  orders  of  Gmelin,  fMog  la 
them  Greek  names,  and  subdividing  them  fatfa 
four  families,  each  according  to  the  shape  4 
the  head,  mouth,  or  body,  or  other  exttrui 
character. — Thus  far  the  systems  have  been 
little  more  than  repetitions  of  the  combinationi 
of  Artedi,  Dnmeus,  and  Lac^pMe.    Ccmpair 
tivo  and  philosophical  anatomy  b^gan  to  bi 
studied  with  zeal  from  tlie  bc^ning  of  tib 
10th  century.    Oken,  Cams,  Geoffror  Saiol* 
Ililaire,  Spix,  Weber,  Van  der  HoeTen,  Medsdi 
Everard  Ilome,  Hunter,  Tiedemann,  and  olba% 
wrote  upon  different  portions  of  the  stroetara 
of  fishes,  and  the  results  of  their  studies  belli 
to  modify  ichthyological  classificationiL    B^ 
fore  mentioning  the  anatomical  and  emhr^ 
logical  systems,  the  classification  adopted  ii 
the  nUtoire  naturelU  de9  poi»$on$,  bj  Gorier 
and  Valenciennes,  beginning  in  1828  and  con- 
ing down  to  1808,  may  be  Eluded  to.    In  thfa^ 
fishes  are  divided  into  osseous  and  cartiU- 
nous,  tlio  latter  (or  chondropterygiaiu)  iadh 
ding   the  families   sturionians,  piafriostMDei^ 
and  cvclostomes.    Tlie  osseous  fishea  hare  tha 
branch  in)  pectinated  or  laminated,  with  tha 
exception  of  the  lophobrancha.   which  haiv 
them  in  the  fonn  of  tufts;  all  the  acantbopl^ 
rygians  have  the  upper  jaw  free,  indoding  II 
families,  and  all  the  malacopterygiana  except tta 
sclero<lerms,  gymnodonts,  and  lophobrnchi; 
the  malacopterygians  are  divided  into  abdoni' 
nals,  subbrachiahs,  and  apodesi     Cnrier  hii 
very  abundant  materials  at  his  command,  €■- 
bracing  the  collections  of  P^*ron,  and  those  of 
the  exjteditions  under  Baudin,  Frejcinet,  Dt- 
perrey,  Dumont  dTrville,  and  other  Frcaek 
naval'  officers. — Oken,  in  his  *'  FhjBio|4dki^ 
phy  "  (Kay  society  edition),  calls  the  claa  §kh 
iozoa,  as  those  animals  in  which  a  tme  tm^gM 
makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time;  and  i^ 
teozoci.  l)ecause  in  them  also  the  bony  ijitai 
first  appears.    He  makes  four  diviaiona,  tha 
cartilaginous  and  apodal  jugular§a^  tkofweki^ 
and  aMominale$.  the  first  two  having  an  intg^ 
lar  and  the  last  two  a  regular  body.    Amoaf 
the  systems  based  upon  that  of  Cnvier  tf* 
those  of  Bonaparte,  hwainson,  Strans-Doitk- 
hcini,  and  Rymer  Jones.     Tlie  cLiMifieatioB  of 
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r,  L  Bonaparte  fRome,  1881)  comprised  the  or- 
krr? :  I.,  acanthoptsrygii,  with  17  families;  II., 
wiVicopUrygiU  with  12  families;  III.,  ^/*c^o- 
mathi,  with  2  families ;  and  IV.,  cartilagineU 
ft'ith  5  families ;  including  in  all  nearly  8,000 
■pwii.T».  The  princi{>ftl  improvement  on  the 
iVsitvm  of  C liner  is  m  the  series  in  which  the 
rencra  arc  place<l.  Swains<in  (^^Monocanlian 
VnimaJs,"  in  Lardner's  *'  Cjclopajdia,"  1888-'9), 
rw  t'»  his  (juinary  system,  divides  fishes  into 
be  five  onifrs  acanthopUrygea,  malaeopUryget, 
artil^rginei.  plectognatheSj  and  apodes,  Straus- 
>urckhdm  {Traite  tTanatomie  comparative, 
*ari«,  1*^3)  ado]>ts  the  eight  orders  of  Cuvier, 
mt  «alidivides  the  chundroptery^i^ans  with  fixed 
iranrhinc  into  three  orders,  and  separates  the 
bark.<«  as  tiie  order  silacienM,  the  rays  as  the 
•rder  batoidrSj  and  the  cyclostomos  as  the  order 
nttrien*  (from  Gr.  yd>x6^^  lamprey),  the  tenn 
yeloutoma  having  heen  used  for  a  gasteropod 
]o]lu.»k:  he  thus  makes  ten  orders.  Kymer 
ontrft  (in  the  article  "  I^isces  "  in  the  "  Cvclo- 
srdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  1847) 
diipL-'  a  modification  of  Cuvier^s  system.  lie 
lakes  three  divisions:  I.,  chondropterygii  or 
ftrtila£rinr>us  fishes ;  II..  ott^opUrygii  or  huny 
?hcs;  III.,  dermapterygii,  with  skeleton  car- 
ilaffinous  or  mcmtiranous,  and  with  orders 
\ftl»Htontat*i  (lampreys)  and  branehiostomata. 
-Altout  1^30  Prof.  Agassiz,  principally  from 
be  study  of  fossil  fishes,  estahlisheu  a  classifi- 
ition  based  on  the  characters  of  the  scales, 
»  fDllows:  onler  1,  placoids,  corresponding 
)  the  cartilaginous  fishes  of  authors,  but  ex- 
bdinir  the  sturgeons;  2,  ganoids,  including 
ae  *tnrge<'ns,  and  esi)ecially  the  fossil  genera 
ith  enaziK'Iled  s<'a]es;  8.  ctenoids,  comprising 
••ny  fi<«ht"<  with  scales  pectinated  on  the  i)Os- 
rri-.-r  b-.nii-r,  and  correspfinding  generally  to 
lie  ii.:iritho|»t*'ryirians  of  Artedi,  exclusive  of 
ut  *«'»T:i!frnids,  labroids,  and  plour<»noctes;  4, 
J"'  ]■  :•!'.,  iiirhidinir  the  malacoptery^rians  with 
>  Ji'-'ve  ^.-X'-fption**,  and  exclusive  of  the 
■•r.::;»i«!-  nnd  li»phioiils.  This  system,  soon 
"•■a:ni  -r-ffi  :is  an  excluMve  one  bv  its  author 
'^•r.i  it'-  phi'inir  t'H»  much  stress  on  extenml 
Urj.  tvr-.  wa-  valuable  as  connecting  in  a 
■  ::r:?i':'S«s  -iorics  living  and  fossil  lishcs,  and 
ii  t'.'  r\..*  di-<-nvLTy  of  many  important  rela- 
i-  L-  *■■  r.vicri  tlie  scales  and  the  internal  or- 
inv — Tbt  -iv^tcm  of  Johannes  MQller,  as 
•-^i':  ir;  rhv  licrlin  "Transactit»ns "  for  1>^44, 
thvo*-  it-  cliara<"ter«  from  anatomical  struc- 
:rtf,  b-aiJiriir  oftt-n  to  combination-' witliout  re- 
i.-»J  r«i  2«»obi:rical  differences.  He  makes  six 
:"'i!is*«-:  I.,  dipnoi ;  II.,  tfhoitei  ;  III.,  ^/i- 
/»».?•/;  IV..  f^'Umo-hranrhii  or  $elarhii ;  V., 
i-j** •  f*\'  ^-rT.  ^h  rj  <  »r  cycln$toyn  i ;  VI.,  lejtto- 
i'-iii.  Su-*M.]'l  and  Stannius  a4io])t  this  clas- 
H'l'/i  •:.  ir.  i!;eir  **('t»niparative  Anatomy;" 
r.i  1  -"i.-Vt  iMotlitication  of  it  may  be  found 
:  :':.•-  r}.\-\  v-.l'inje  of  the  "Oriranic  Nature" 
ii— •,  ••«•  ir.-lc  i»f  Sciences."  18.55.  Owen's 
•-*-:'  ■;>Tiiiri,  Tiientioncil  lH>b»w,  ami  a(K»pted 
-  ■*.-  .^'•:ri  liithanlsnn  in  the  article  '•  Icb- 
.•;  "  ■  f  til'.   •' pr:i«  yrlopjedia  Hritannica," 


is  based  partly  on  that  of  Mtlller. — Vogt,  in 
his  ZoologiBche  Britfe  (1851),  divides  fishes  into 
the  orders  leptocardia,  cyclo$tomata^  selachia, 
ganoideay  and  teUontia.  Van  Beneden^s  em- 
bryological  system  (1865)  is  nearly  the  same ; 
his  orders  arc  pUigioatomi,  ganoidei,  Uleoiteu 
cyclostomi.  andlgjptoeardii.  Van  der  Iloeven's 
classification  (as  given  in  the  English  transla- 
tion of  his  "Handbook  of  Zoology,"  1868) 
makes  fishes  the  14th  class  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  divides  them  into  6  sections,  with  11 
orders  and  46  families.  The  sections  are  der- 
mopterygii^  chondropterygii,  ganolepidoti^  a- 
teopterygiiy  and  protopteri.  Milne-Ed wards, 
in  his  Covr$  efemcntaire  d'hiitoire  naturelU 
(1855),  dixides  fishes  into  osseous  and  cartila- 
ginous; the  former  includes  the  orders  acan- 
thopterygii,  ahdominales,  $uhhrachii,  apodes, 
lophohranchii,  and  plectognathi ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, the  orders  sturiones^  se^achii,  and  cycloiUh 
mi. — Owen's  classification  in  his  "Lectures  on 
Comparative  Anatomy"  (1855)  made  the  or- 
ders dermopteri,  malaropteri,  pharyngognathi, 
anacanthini^  acanthopteri,  plectognathi,  lapho- 
hranchii,  ganoidei,  j>rotoptcru  holocephali^  and 
plagiostomi  (sharks  and  rays).  His  classifica- 
tion of  1866  is  somewhat  different,  as  follows: 
In  the  division  hcrmatocrya,  or  cold-blooded 
animals,  including  fishes,  batrachians,  and  rep- 
tiles, in  the  fishes  he  makes  subcla.<«se8 :  1,  der- 
mopterU  with  orders  cirro$tami  (lancelet)  and 
cyeloitomi  (lampreys);  2,  teleontomi,  wltli  or- 
ders malacopteri  (soft-rayed  fishes),  anaean- 
thini  (cod),  aeanthopteri  (spiny-rayed  fishes). 
plectognathi  (ostraceans),  fophohranchii  (pipe 
fish),  and  ganoidei;  3,  plagiostomi^  with  or- 
ders holocephali  (chimn»ra),  plagiostomi  (sharks 
and  rays),  and  protopttri  (lepidosiren). — Prof. 
Huxley  phu-es  fishes  in  the  lowest  of  bis  throe 
great  divisions  of  vertebrates,  the  ich(hyop$i- 
da,  including  also  tlie  batrncliians,  from  the 
possession  of  gills,  either  ]»ennanent  or  teujpo- 
rarv ;  hence  he  calN  tbeiii  n\>o  branchiate  ver- 
tel>rates.  He  divides  tbo  class  pUcts  into  six 
orders:  1,  pharyugohranehii  (anipbioxus) ;  2, 
f7iflr/*/yW'r/i;?^/i// (lampreys  and  hags);  3,  tele- 
ostfi.  ordinary  fishes ;  4.  giihoidti ;  5,  elasmo- 
hranrhii,  sharks  and  ravs:  r»,  dipnoi  (lepido- 
siren). — A  new  clasHticati«in  was  published 
by  Prof.  Airaoiiz  in  bis  *'  l-^^ay  on  Classifica- 
tion," p.  IbT  (l^^.*)?),  the  result  of  the  systems 
of  Cuvier  and  Mtlller  and  of  Ids  own  scale 
method,  with  additional  light  from  his  exten- 
sive anatomical  and  embryolo;:ical  researches. 
He  divides  the  old  class  of  fishes  into  four; 
bis  1st  and  lowest  class  is  niyzonts.  with  two 
order**,  myxinoids  and  cycbtstoines;  2d,  fi>lies 
proper,  with  tw«)  «>nlers  <'tenoid>  and  cycloi<ls: 
3d,  iranoids,  with  three  orders  co-bu-anths, 
a<'ipenseroid<,  and  ^ajinjids.  an<l  d«>ubtful,  the 
siluroid>,  pK-ctognatb**,  and  l<ipbol»rancb.s :  he 
was  then  (bmbtful  whether  thi^  chi-i^i  shouM  be 
se]):irated  from  ordinary  tlshes ;  and  4th,  sila- 
chians,  with  three  orders  rhmtTtr,  giihndrs, 
and  hatidts.  Tbi-e  i-hi-*'«'»  ho  n-L'ard"*  a--  eijiiiv- 
alent  to  anipbihians  rej-tih'S  linl-.  'iiid  niani- 
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mals. — Th«  following  hare  been  the  principal 
cultivators  of  this  science  in  America:  i>r. 
Samuel  L.  Mitchill  published  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
*'  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  New  York''  (1815)  a  history  of 
149  species  of  New  York  fishes,  with  many  il- 
lustrations ;  he  adopts  the  Linnxan  system ; 
other  descriptions  of  his  species  are  in  the 
*•  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy" 
and  in  the  ''Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natu- 
ral History  of  Now  York/'  Lesueur  has  de- 
s<'ribed  and  exactly  figured  many  species  in 
the  Philadelphia  academy's  ''Proceedings." 
Rafinesque  published  in  the  same  work,  and 
in  his  Ichthyologia  OhieraU  (1820),  descrip- 
tions of  many  ijpecies  which  had  escaped  his 
predecess4>rs.  Dr.  Kirtland  (1838)  described 
the  fishes  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  Dr.  Ilolbrook 
Several  years  later  those  of  South  Carolina. 
Dr.  De  Kay  in  1842,  in  his  "ZoOlogj*  of  New 
York,"  divides  fishes  into  bony  and  cartilagi- 
nous, the  former  having  the  sections:  1,  pee- 
tinibranchii,  with  spiny-rayed  and  soft-rayed 
alMlominal,  subbrachial,  and  apodal  orders ;  2, 
hphohranchiij  and  3,  pUctognathi ;  the  latter 
iui'lude  the  sections  cleuthcropomi,  plagiosto- 
t/i/,  and  cychitomi.  Dr.  D.  it.  Storer,  in  his 
"Report  on  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts" 
(1839),  and  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the 
same  in  the  *'  Memoirs  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy "  (ISSS-'fiO),  and  also  in  his  '*  Synopsis  of 
the  Fishes  of  North  America "  ("  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Academy,"  vol.  ii.,  1846),  fol- 
lows the  arrangement  of  Cuner.  These  works 
are  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  North 
American  ichthyology.  The  Wilkes,  North 
Pacific,  and  Japan  expeditions  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  the  various  ex- 
plorations bv  land  fur  the  survev  of  the  Mex- 
lean  boundary,  the  Pa^-ific  railroad  route,  and 
military  and  civil  roads,  have  added  largely  to 
the  materials,  both  foreign  and  native,  at  the 
disposition  of  American  ichthyologists;  these 
have  been  worked  up  principally  by  Messrs. 
f^aird  and  Girard  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion, where  the  collections  are  deposited.  The 
results  are  published  in  the  government  re- 
ports on  the  naval  expeditions,  in  vol.  x.  of 
the  "  Patific  RaiIro:id  Reports,"  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  ''Mexican  Boundary  Survey,"  and  in  the 
publications  of  the  Philadelphia  academy. — 
The  disposition  to  make  new  genera  and  subdi- 
^^de  old  ones  is  carrii*d  to  a  puzzling  extreme 
in  irhthyolugy  as  well  as  in  other  departments 
of  Zoology ;  und  the  jirevalent  system  of  placing 
the  name  of  the  genus  maker  after  the  s]>ecies, 
bv  whomsoever  and  whenever  described,  offers 
a  premium  for  naturalist •«  t4>  make  the  greatest 
number  possible  of  new  genera.  In  getting 
rid  «.»f  the  too  great  eondensjition  of  Linnaeus, 
naturalists  have  fallen  into  the  worse  extreme 
of  too  extensive  sulxli vision.  For  details  on 
t'le  structure  and  phy>iolo:ry  of  fishes,  see 
ri-nE«». — Fossil  Ichthyology.  Fishes  are  bv 
fir  the  niit>t  numerous  of  the  vertebrates 
fo'Mid  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  extending 


from  the  Silarian  epoch  to  the  tertiary ;  thvir 
number,  excellent  state  of  preservation,  ud 
remarkable  forms,  render  fosidl  fishes  of  gnit 
interest  in  explaining  the  changes  of  our  iilu- 
et^s  surface,  and  in  compleliDg  the  cluun  of 
ichthyic  relations.    Th6  classic  work  on  fuaol 
fishes 'is  the  Recherche^  sur  U$  poiMionijmilm, 
by  Prof.  Agassiz  (18d3-'43) ;  in  this  uugnifi- 
cent  work  about  1,000  species  are  described, 
with  accurate  and  elegant  illustrations,  tbe  re- 
sult of  his  examinations  of  more  than  20,000 
specimens  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe.    lie  di- 
vides fossil  fishes  into  the  four  orders  of  gi- 
noids,  placoids,  ctenoids,  and  cycloids,  imini- 
ing  to  the  structure  and  form  of  the  K«i<i> 
these  portions  of  the  external  skeleton  being 
generally  well  preserved ;  the  orders  hedividci 
into  families  according  to  the  structure  tod  po- 
sition of  the  fins,  the  form  of  the  bones  of  tbe 
head  and  of  the  teeth,  and  the  structure  of  tbe 
gill  covers  and  of  the  spinous  fin  rays.    His 
classification  is  as  follows :  order  L,  ffanoidti 
characterized  by  osseous  plates  covered  with 
enamel  (see  Ganoids);   order  IL,  plaeoidti, 
with  tabular  scales,  like  sharks  and  rays;  at- 
der  IIL,  eUnoidei,  having  many  living  repre- 
sentatives,  with  scales  serrated  on  their  port^* 
rior  margins;  order  IV.,  cyeloideL  with  ellip* 
tical  or  circular  scales  without  serrations.    Tbe 
first  order  is  most  abundant  from  the  old  red 
sandstone  to  the  chalk  formation ;  the  second 
extends  from  the  Silurian  through  the  tertisrr 
epochs ;  the  last  two  are  not  found  anterior  to 
the  chalk,  from  which  they  extend  through  tlw 
tertiary  strata.    For  details  on  fossil  fishes.  m« 
the  geological  works  of  Hugh  Miller. 

ICVTHTOSACEIJS  (Gr.  lx»iy,  fish,  and  otdiKt. 
lizard),  a  gigantic  fossil  marine  reptile,  bebiog- 
ing  to  the  order  enaliosaurians  of  Conybeare. 
The  body  was  fish-like  in  form,  with  a  lar|t 
head,  neck  of  equal  width  with  occiput  im 
thorax;  the  vertebno  had  biconcave  articulir 
surfaces,  as  in  fishes  and  the  perennibranchiite 
reptiles;   the  paddles,  four  m  number,  vere 
comparatively  small,  resembling  in  form  tboM 
of  cetaceans,  but  in  the  number  of  digits  tod 
of  their  constituent  bon^  and  appended  bifH^ 
cated  raj's  they  came  near  the  structure  of  tbe 
fins  of  fishes ;  the  tail  was  Ions,  the  YerteU* 
grailually  becoming  smaller  and  flatter  iowtH 
the  end^and  probably  margined  with  a  tegB- 
mentary  fin  expanded  or  in  a  vertical  dilu- 
tion ;  the  tail  was  doubtless  the  principal  oi|0 
of  locomotion,  and  presented  the  saunan  chtf* 
acter  of  length  and  gradual  dinunution,  bdflg 
cetacean  in  its  partially  tegumentary  naw% 
and  fish-like  in  its  vertical  position.    Accui^ 
ing  to  Dr.  Buckland,  the  skin  was  iK^elesi  wm 
finely  wrinkled,  as  in  cetaceans.    The  skoll  v 
like  that  of  the  dolphin,  with  a  smaller  cere- 
bral cavity  and  an  unanchyli>sed  C4)iiditiuB  of 
the  cranial  bimes;    the    intermazillarics  tfe 
greatly  developed,  and  the  orbits  immenw,  tox- 
rounded  by  numerous  large  sclerotic  plates;  in 
the  convex  articulating  surface  of  the  ociipoti 
the  solid  structure  of  the  back  part  of  the  »kuUf 
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ind  the  znassaive  proportions  of  the  laws  and 
the  bones  with  which  they  are  aiUcnfated,  we 
•«e  crf»ondi1ian  affinities.     The  nostrils  are  a 
•hnrt  <li^tiince  in  front  of  the  orbits ;  the  teeth 
ire  «itnat«Hl  in  an  alveolar  groove  with  their 
h**e^  free,  an<l  <aeparated  by  partial  ridges,  the 
n«'t-  being  implanted  much  as  in  the  croco- 
ililt-;  ben(*e  thi>»  reptile  is  placed  by  Prof. 
Apa«iz  in  the  order  of  rhizodonts.     The  stmc- 
riiv  nf  the  hyoid  apparatus  indicates  that  it 
wa*  fin  air  breather,  with  a  slightly  developed 
t"n?Uf.  and  that  it  obtained  its  food  in  the 
wat«r.  having  an  apparatus,  as  in  the  crocodile, 
t"  *hiit  iiff  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  from  the 
larrnx.    Tlie  ribs  are  well  developed,  extend- 
ing fmm  near  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  attache<l 
to  A  lar^e  sternum ;  the  clavicles  and  shoulder 
fcJ*Je*  are  strong;  the  resulting  pectoral  arch 
re^eml'le**  much  that  of  the  mammalian  orni- 
thorhyhrhu*.  and  is  very  different  from  that  of 
tbe  ceta<'eans  indicating  that  tMe  anterior  limbs 
Were  n*iA  n«)t  only  in  swimming  but  in  crawl- 
ing np  the  shores  of  the  «)cean  for  the  puri)ose 
f*f  dt*p<i*iiting  their  eggs,  &c.     The  arm  and 
f*»r«irm  are  very  shurt  and  broad ;  after  these 
c^me  the  bones  of  the  wrist  and  fingers,  ar- 
ranseii  a*«  flattened  <H^«icles  in  series  of  from 
three  to  six,  so  <lovetaile<l  together  at  the  sides 
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£5  t^»  f^»rm  one  powerful  framework.  The 
Jt1\ic  arch  is  not  articulated  to  the  spine,  but 
W.15  merely  Mispende<l  in  the  muscles,  as  in 
f*!.*"*;  tbe  posterior  limbs  or  paddles  are  gen- 
e'-illv  c.»nMderal>lv  smaller  than  the  anterior, 
hr.ii  wnr:|il  H-t-ni  t«i  have  been  more  serviceable 
i'  tt.rre*trial  progression  than  in  swimming. 
Thv  !e-T  known  species,  /.  communis  (Cony- 
Uirr».  ^rew  tt»  a  len^^h  <tf  20  ft.;  the  large 
f:;i\iJ.  l.^iiLHtudinallv  fiirro\ve<l  teeth  are  from 
4*.'  :<.'  .'lO  ahovo  on  eacli  side,  and  25  to  30  be- 
1  TV;  the  ;;tw*i  are  pn»longe<l  and  compressed, 
v.i.*:  vert«'l«r;e  a]>out  140,  witli  the  anterior  i>ad- 
<!!•:«  tiiri ■*.■  tiim-s  a^  larjre  as  the  posterior;  like 
all  t?:e  ^fK-ries  thi**  is  found  in  the  secondary 
f-nji.iti-  ij".,  prinripally  in  the  li:ts  and  t»olite  of 
Er.  jl:in«!.  The  /.  iutrr medium  (Conyb.),  the  most 
c-  Ti.Tti.»n  and  gruerally  distribute<l  of  the  si)e- 
r*..-.  ijoi--  Tii»t  much  exceed  7  ft.  in  length;  the 
Twth  .iTf  ix»«tre  acutely  conical,  and  about  Jjl|j ; 
:'i»-  v..rti-br:v  are  about  130.  and  the  fore  pad- 
d!r»i  :.re  iniieb  the  larger.  The  /.  platyod^n 
'^'•nV'. ».  -«•  calk-il  frt»in  the  greater  smooth- 
f:  —  arni  tlafne«-»  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth, 
n.'>t  i.ivo  attaint-<l  a  length  of  more  than 
■■"fT. :  rh*  head  is  longer  than  in  the  prece- 
'l.'.'c  aperies  and  the  jaws  broader  and  more 
V  w»-f:l:  the  teetli  are  ab<»ut  IJlJi,  and  are 
:."•:.  ...i:t1v  f.iund  broken  as  if  from  its  own 


violence;  tlie  vertebrro  are  about  120;  the 
most  remarkable  character  is  the  equality  in 
size  of  the  fore  and  hind  paddles,  and  the  com- 
parative simplicity  of  their  structure.  The  /. 
tenuirostris  (Conyb.)  is  characterized  by  the 
length  and  slenderness  of  the  jaws,  as  in  the 
gavial ;  this,  with  the  flat  head  and  large  orbits, 
gives  to  the  skull,  as  Owen  says,  the  appear- 
ance of  that  of  a  gigantic  snipe  with  its  bill 
armed  with  teeth;  the  teeth  are  slender  and 
very  numerous,  about  HzH,  and  directed  ob- 
liquely backward ;  it  attained  a  length  of  about 
15  ft.,  and  was  rather  slender  in  its  propor- 
tions. Six  other  species,  and  details  on  all, 
will  be  found  in  rrof.  Owen's  "  Report  on 
British  Fossil  Reptiles  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion," in  1889.  Their  remains  extend  through 
the  whole  of  the  oolitic  period,  including  the 
lias  and  odlite  proper  to  the  Wealden  and  chalk 
formations,  in  Great  Britain  and  central  Eu- 
rope. For  fuller  details  the  reader  is  refen'ed 
to  the  writings  of  Conybeare,  Cuvier,  and 
Buckland.  These  reptiles,  of  gigantic  size  and 
marine  habits,  must  have  been  very  active  and 
destructive  j  their  food,  as  indicated  by  the 
bones  and  scales  found  with  their  remains,  con- 
sisted principally  of  fishes.  From  the  great 
size  of  the  eyes,  they  could  probably  see  well 

by  night ;  being  air 
breathers,  like  the 
crocodiles,  they  no 
doubt  seized  their 
prey  near  the  sur- 
face ;  the  immense 
cuttle  fishes  of  the 
secondary  epoch 
probably  furnished 
a  portion  of  their  food.  These  strange  crear 
tures  formed  the  connecting  link  between  rep- 
tiles and  fishes,  as  do  the  perennibrancliiate 
amphibia  in  the  actual  creation;  and  by  some 
they  have  been  con.sidcred,  like  the  latter,  as 
possessors  of  both  gills  and  lungs  at  lea<t  in 
some  stage  of  their  existence,  and  tlierefore  to 
a  certain  extent  aniplii])ious.  This  reptile, 
with  the  muzzle  of  a  dolpliin,  the  teeth  of  a 
crocodile,  the  head  of  a  lizard,  tlie  paddles  of 
a  whale,  and  the  vertebra*  of  a  fish,  burii'<l  f»)r 
myriads  of  years,  was  intriMluced  to  the  sri- 
entitio  world  by  Sir  Everanl  Home,  in  the 
*'Philosophicid  Transactions"  for  1814. 
ICOLMKILL.  See  Iona. 
IfO.MrX.  See  Konied. 
IfOXOCLlSTS  (dr.  tiKoi>oK7a(TTrf^,  from  itsuv, 
an  image,  and  /c?^v,  to  break),  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  violent  opponents  of  the  venera- 
tion of  imapes  in  the  Hth  and  IKh  centuries. 
The  use  of  images  which  led  to  the  iconoclas- 
tic troubles  dates  fn»m  very  rem«»te  antiquity. 
The  paintings  which  adorn  the  Roman  cata- 
combs are  now  attribute<l  by  such  archa'ohi- 
gists  as  Lenormant  and  Marclii  to  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Chri>tian  era;  and  tht»M? 
recentlv  diseovere<l  in  the  ct-nieterv  <if  St.  Cal- 
listus  are  thought  by  I)e'  Ro«;-i  to  belong  to  the 
1st  century.     But  it  is  still  a  niatti-r  nf  di^pute 
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when  imafroa  wc-rc  first  intrcKluced  by  Chris- 
tians into  public  worship.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  they  pa.-*.-H.'<l  from  tne  family 
into  the  temple  at  the  eiiJ  of  the  3ii  century, 
uuf]  that  their  public  usc  became  general  at  the 
close  of  the  4th.  The  visible  representation  of 
tlie  cro.-s  fijund  its  way  earlier  both  into  eccle- 
siastical arnl  doiiio.-tic  life.  This  custom  and 
the  feeling  out  of  whiirh  it  grew  varied  widely 
among  diilereut  nations.  In  Egypt  and  through- 
out Africa  the  use  of  images  met  with  but  lit- 
tle favor.  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Augu.-tine  discountenanced  it.  Both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  favored  the  fine  arts,  but 
there  always  existed  among  Christians  an  aver- 
sion towarti  anything  which  resembled  the  old 
pagan  union  of  art  and  religion.  The  first  note 
of  the  icontK'lastic  warfare  came  from  Mar- 
seilleB,  where  the  bi>hop,  Serenus,  caused  all 
images  to  be  demolished  and  cast  out  of  church- 
es. For  this  he  was  twice  censured  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  who,  while  blaming  the 
superstitious  u?e  of  images,  advised  their  em- 
idoyment  as  a  means  of  instruction  for  the  un- 
lettered who  could  not  read  the  {loly  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  East,  Constant ine  had  embel- 
lished the  public  monument^}  and  churches 
erected  by  nimself  in  his  new  imperial  city 
with  representations  of  religious  objects  taken 
from  the  circle  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Very  soon  this  use  became  interwoven 
with  the  whole  domestic  and  public  life  of  the 
Greek  and  Asiatic  Christians.  Churches,  to- 
gether with  their  books,  furniture,  and  vest- 
ments, private  hou>es  and  public  edifices, 
household  utensils  and  wearing  apparel,  were 
profusely  ornamente*!  with  images  of  Christ, 
the  martyrs,  and  Biblical  personages.  Statues 
of  costly  materials  adorne<l  the  public  squares 
and  the  approaches  to  the  imperial  palaces.' 
The  people  were  not  slow  in  gomg  to  extrava- 
gant lengths.  Reports  of  miraculous  effects 
produced  by  some  im:iges  attracte<l  crowds  of 
pilgrims.  In  the  course  of  the  0th  century  it 
Decame  a  custom  in  the  Greek  church  to  make 
prostrations  before  images  as  a  token  of  rever- 
ence to  the  jiersons  whom  they  represented. 
The  Manii'hieans  had  already  characterizetl  these 
practices  as  idi/latry,  and  the  Jews  denounced 
them  as  un  apii^tju^y  from  the  <livine  law. 
About  the  year  r.Oi'j  Leontius,  a  Cyi)rian  bish- 
op, wr»»te  a  treatise  against  the  Jews  and  in 
vindieatioii  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  custom. 
In  the  next  centurv  the  Mohammedans  wher- 
ever  they  j»revaikil  forbade  the  worship  of 
images. — Jlove'l  by  these  circumstances,  tlie 
Jiyzaiitine  empemr  Leo  the  Isaurian  issued  a 
first  ordinanee  in  72*»,  directed  not  against  the 
images  theiij.-elves,  but  against  such  signs  of 
an  i<lolatrous  homage  as  prostration  and  kneel- 
ing down  befi»re  them.  This  measure,  coun- 
selle«l  by  Ci»n.-tantine,  bi^iiop  of  Nacolia  in 
IMirygia,  anil  nnintenanced  by  a  large  number 
i»f  i»tlier  ea-^tern  jjrelates,  met  with  resistance 
from  (irnnanu<i,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  fi\im  the  ma-^  uf  the  people.      l>e-i<les  se- 


rious disturbances  in  many  places,  the  inhabi- 
tant:* of  the  Cyclades  rebelled  agun^  the  em- 
peror and  eqyipped  a  fleet.     This  was  destroy- 
ed by  means  of  Greek  fire,  and  a  new  impe- 
rial edict  was  issued  in  730,  forbidding  the 
nse  of  all  images  for  religious  purposes.   G«^ 
manus  now  resigned  Ids  office  and  retired  into 
solitude.    Leo  caused  the  statues  in  chnrcbes 
to  be  bnmed  and  the  paintings  on  the  walb  to 
be  effaced,  and  fearful  riots  and  massacnei^  o^ 
curred  in  consequence.     Pope  Gregory  II.  re- 
monstrated in  vain  with  the  emperor,  and  the 
Romans  refused  to  comply  with  the  impeiiil 
edict.    In  732  a  council  assembled  in  Rome  by 
Gregory  III.,  condemned  Leo  and  his  abvtton, 
and  decreed  the  validity  of  the  relative  honor 
paid  to  images.    The  emperor  pursued  his  pur- 
pose with  relentless  severity  until  his  deatn  in 
741,  when  it  was  taken  up  with  no  less  zeal  by 
his  son  Constantine  Copron^-mns.     He  was  op- 
posed by  his  brother-in-law  Artavandes^  who 
possessed  himself  of  the  throne  and  restored 
the  worship  of  images.    His  death  in  Novem- 
ber, 743,  restored  Constantine  to  power,  wluch 
he  nsed  to  exterminate  images  and  finish  thd 
work  begun  by  his  father.     He  assembled  it 
Constantinople  in  754  a  council  of  338  bishops, 
who  after  a  deliberation  of  six  months  pro- 
nounced all  visible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in 
the  eucharist,  to  be  either  blasphemous  or  he- 
retical, and  the  nse  of  images  in  churches  tu  &e 
a  revival  of  paganism.    This  decision  was  car^ 
ried  out  by  Constantine,  one  of  whose  laht  acts 
was  to  compel  every  inhabitant  of  Constanti- 
nople to  take  an  oath  never  again  to  worship 
an  image.    Leo  IV.,  who  succeeded  him  in 
775,  was  no  less  energetic  in  putting  down  im- 
age worship ;  but  at  his  death  in  780  the  em- 
fress  regent  Irene  concert^id  measures  with 
*ope  Adrian  I.  for  the  restoration  of  imafeiL 
In  t87  the  second  oecumenicid  council  of  Nice 
decreed  that  ^*  bowing  to  an  inuge,  which  is 
simply  the  token  of  love  and  reverence,  ou^t 
by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  adon- 
tion  which  is  due  to  God  alone.^*    The  same 
was  also  true  of  the  cross,  the  books  of  the 
evangelists,  and  other  sacred  objects.    The  con- 
test was  prolonged  in  the  East  under  succeKire 
emperors  till  Theodora  assembled  a  councfl  it 
Constantinople  (842),  which  continued  the  de- 
cisions of  the  ^icene  council,  and  establidied 
the  veneration  of  images  among  the  Greeb^ 
though  subseauently  £e  Greek  church  took 
the  position  wnich  it  hol<}p  to  this  day  that  no 
carved,  sculptured,  or  molten  images  of  bo^f 
|)ersons  or  things  are  allowable,  but  only  pic- 
tures, which  are  held  to  be  not  images  but  rep- 
resentations.   Rome  and  Italy  had  already  at- 
cej)ted  the  decree  of  the  Niccne  council  wUch 
the  Latin  church  accounts  the  seventh  of  the 
general  councils. — The  term  iconoclasts  is  ilso 
a])i)riod  in  history  to  those  Protestants  of  the 
Netherlands  who  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  tumultnoos- 
ly  assembled  and  destroyed  the  images  in  man; 
Ruiiian  Catholic  churches.     These  tumults  be- 
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Ang.  14,  1568,  it  St  Omer  in  Handera, 
'j%  leTend  chnrohes  were  desecrated,  the 
^  OTertnrned  and  broken,  and  the  pictaree 
ed.  The  insorgents  next  attacked  the  ca- 
ral  at  Tprea,  which  they  alao  stripped. 
iBcitement  speedily  spread  all  over  fian- 
Hdnaot,  and  Brabant,  and  the  churches, 
els,  and  convents  of  Valenciennes,  Tonr- 
Menin,  Cominea,  and  many  other  cities 
towns  were  sacked.  At  Antwerp  shortly 
ward  a  mob  rava^jed  the  cathedral,  de- 
ed &t  statnes,  cot  into  pieces  the  paint- 
the  pride  of  ilemish  art,  demolished  the 
;  organ,  the  most  perfect  in  the  world, 
Jirew  the  70  altars,  and  carried  off  the 
acnts  and  sacred  vessels.  The  devastation 
B  eathedral  occnpied  them  till  midnight, 
i  they  sallied  forth  to  deal  in  the  same 
vith  the  other  dmrdhes  of  the  dty  and  its 
■ba.  For  three  days  these  scenes  contin- 
i  Antwerp,  when  they  were  stopped  by  a 
kai^ts  of  the  golden  fleece,  wno  with 
retainers  attacked  and  dispersed  the  riot- 
From  Antwerp  the  excitement  against 
sa  spread  over  the  northern  pronnces, 
lironffhoat  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Fries- 
the  cnnrches  were  ravaged.  At  Rotter- 
Dort,  Haarlon,  and  some  other  places, 
lagistrates  averted  the  storm  by  quietly 
ring  the  images  from  the  bnildings.  *^  The 
nt  of  injury  inflicted  during  this  dismal 
ii"  says  Prescott,  *4t  is  not  possible  to 
ate.  Four  hundred  churches  were  sacked 
B  insurgents  in  Flanders  alone.  The  dam- 
>  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  including  its 
MIS  contents,  was  said  to  amount  to  not 
ban  400,000  ducats.  The  loss  occasioned 
e  plunder  of  gold  and  silver  plate  might 
mputed ;  the  ettruetures  so  cruelly  defaced 
t  be  n^paired  by  the  skill  of  the  architect ; 
rho  can  estiniate  the  irreparable  loss  occa- 
i  by  the  destruction  of  manuscripts,  stat- 
aud  paintings?^*  Motley,  in  his  "His- 
>f  the  Ki^e  of  the  Dutch  Republic,*^  main- 
that  the  iconoclasts  committed  no  act  of 
ier  nor  of  outrage  on  persons.  He  says : 
holic  and  Protestant  writers  agree  that  no 
of  violence  were  committed  against  man 
>man.  It  would  be  also  very  easy  to  accu- 
se a  vast  weight  of  testimony  as  to  their  f  or- 
noe  from  robbery.  They  destroyed  for  de- 
Cion*s  sake,  not  for  purposes  of  plunder. 
mfAi  belonging  to  the  lowest  classes  of  so- 
they  left  heaps  of  jewelry,  of  gold  and  sil- 
late,  of  costly  embroidery,  lying  unheeded 
the  ground.  They  felt  instinctively  that 
It  pasition  would  be  contaminated  by  ad- 
ire  with  paltry  motives.  In  Flanders  a 
any  of  rioters  handed  one  of  their  own 
«r  for  stealing  articles  to  the  value  of  five 
los.  In  Valenciennes  the  iconoclasts  were 
n  large  sums  if  they  would  refrain  from 
rating  the  churches  of  that  city,  but  they 
^ed  the  proposal  with  disdain.  The  hon- 
aholic  burgher  who  recorded  the  fact,  ob- 
(1  thAt  he  did  so  because  of  the  many  mis- 


representations on  the  subject,  not  because  he 
w&hed  to  flatter  hereby  and  rebellion.*^  Hie 
whole  time  occupied  hy  this  remarkable  out- 
break was  less  than  a  f ortnia^t  It  was  warm- 
\y  disapproved  of  at  the  tune  by  William  of 
Orange,  Egmont,  and  the  other  statesmen  of 
the  patriotic  party  in  the  Netherlands.  Its 
immediate  effect  was  to  detach  tiie  Catholics 
from  the  national  cause,  and  it  was  probably 
the  principal  means  of  preventing  tibe  southern 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands  from  becoming 
mdependent  of  Spain  in  concert  with  the  seven 
northern  proidncea. 

ICIIHIly  a  Greek  architect,  contemporary 
with  Pericles.  He  waa  chief  architect  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  built  the  temple  of  ApoDo  !^i- 
curius  near  Phigalia  in  Arcadia.  Tne  fonner 
was  completed  in  488  B.  0.,  and  the  latter  prob- 
ably about  48L  He  also  buHt  the  fane  at  £lea- 
sis  in  whidi  tlie  mysteries  were  celebrated. 
All  these  edtfieaa  were  in  the  Doric  style.  No 
details  of  his  Mb  ranain. 

IDi«  a  W.  county  of  Iowa,  drained  by 
branches  of  littie  Sioux  river ;  area,  482  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  226.  Grain,  potatoes,  and 
sorghum  are  the  prindpal  crops ;  oattie  raising 
ia  carried  on  to  a  oonsideraDle  extent  The 
productions  in  1870  were  9,289  bushels  of 
wheat,  8,510  of  Indian  com,  6.068  of  oats,  2,611 
of  botatoea,  and  1,887  tons  of  hay.  The  value 
of  live  stock  waa  $84^867.    CapitaLNew  Ida. 

IDJL  L  A  moantain  range  (now  K$b  Dagh) 
of  Mysia,  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
Troad.  Its  highest  peak  was  MtGargama,  about 
6,760  ft  above  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers 
flowing  from  Mt  Ida  were  the  Simols,  Sca- 
mander,  and  Granicus.  From  Mt  Ida  Gany- 
mede was  stolen ;  here  Paris  pronounced  judg- 
ment on  the  beauty  of  the  rival  goddesses ;  and 
here  the  celestials  stationed  themselves  to  be- 
hold the  battles  for  Troy  on  the  plain  below. 
II*  A  mountain  (now  Psiloriti)  of  Crete,  the 
loftiest  of  tiie  range  which  traverses  that  isl- 
and, of  which  it  occupies  the  centre,  termi- 
nating in  three  peaks  crowned  with  snow  for 
eight  months  of  the  year.  Its  highest  summit 
is  said  to  be  about  8,000  ft  Of  the  legends  with 
which  its  name  is  connected,  those  relating  to 
the  infancy  of  Zeus  are  the  most  celebrated. 

IDAHO,  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
situated  between  lat  42**  and  49^  N.,  and  Ion. 
lir  and  117"*  10' W.,  bounded  N.  by  British 
Columbia,  £.  by  Montana  and  Wyominff,  S.  by 
Utah  and  Nevada,  and  W.  by  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. The  extreme  length  N.  and  S.  on  the 
W.  boundary  is  486  m.  and  along  the  Wyo- 
ming border  140  m.,  and  the  breadth  varies 
from  less  than  60  m.  on  the  north  to  nearly 
800  m.  on  the  south;  area,  86,294  sq.  m. 
The  eastern  boundary  line  is  irregular.  (?om- 
mencing  at  the  north,  it  runs  8.  along  the 
116th  meridian  to  the  crest  of  the  Bitter  Root 
mountains  (about  lat  47^  46') ;  thence  it  fol- 
lows S.  £.  and  £.  the  crest  of  those  and  of 
the  Rock^  mountains  to  the  111th  meridian 
on  the  Wyoming  border,  and  thence  runs  S. 
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to  the  Utah  border.  The  territory  is  divided 
into  nine  counties :  Ada,  AJturns,  Bois^,  Idaho, 
Lemhi,  Nez  Perc6,  Oneida,  Owyhee,  and  Sho- 
shone. The  principal  towns  are  Bois6  City 
(the  capital),  Idaho  City,  Malade  City,  and  Sil- 
ver City  in  tlie  S.  part,  each  having  in  1870 
less  than  1,000  inhabitants,  and  I^ewiston  at 
the  junction  of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater  rivers. 
The  population  of  the  territory  in  1870,  exclu- 
sive of  tribal  Indians,  was  14,999,  including 
4,274  Chinese,  CO  colored,  and  47  Indians ;  12,- 
184  were  male  and  2,815  female;  7,114  native 
and  7,885  foreign  bom ;  897  males  and  798  fe- 
males were  between  5  and  18  years  of  age,  9,431 
moles  (3,288  native  and  6,143  foreign)  from  18 
to  45,  and  10,813  (3.680  native  and  6,033  for- 
eign) 21  years  old  and  upward.  Of  the  natives, 
940  were  born  in  the  ter'ritory,  804  in  New 
York,  550  in  Ohio,  530  in  Missouri,  479  in 
Utah,  416  in  Pennsylvania,  400  in  Illinois, 
848  in  Oregon,  and  3*12  in  Iowa.  Of  the  for- 
eigners, 1,984  were  natives  of  Great  Britain, 
of  whom  980  were  Irish,  699  of  Germany,  and 
834  of  British  America.  There  were  653  per- 
sons bom  in  Idaho  living  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union ;  5,557  male  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
21  years  f>ld  and  over,  in  the  territory ;  3,293 
persons,  10  years  old  and  uj)ward,  unable  to 
rend,  and  3,388  unable  to  w^rite,  including  2,872 
Chinese;  4,104  families  and  4,022  dwellings; 
10,870  piTsons,  10  years  old  and  over,  engage<l 
in  occuimtions,  of  whom  1,402  were  employed 
in  agriculture,  1,423  in  professional  and  per- 
sonuJ  services,  721  in  trade  and  transportation, 
an<l  7.273  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and 
mining  industries.  The  tribal  Indians  in  1872 
numlwred  about  5,80<J.  The  Nez  Perc6s,  2,807 
in  number,  occupy  a  reservation  of  1,344,000 
acres  in  the  N.  p:irt  of  the  territory ;  they  are 
well  a<lvanced  in  civilization,  extensively  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  and  had  two  schools  in 
operation,  attende<l  by  124  pupils.  The  Bois6 
and  Bruneau  Shoshones,  nuhibering  610,  and 
the  Bannacks,  521,  have  a  reservation  of  1,508,- 
00<)  acre:*  in  the  S.  K.  part  of  the  territory,  near 
the  Snake  river.  Tliest*  reservations  receive 
limitiHl  annuitii^  from  the  United  St4ites,  and 
are  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  Ccour 
d*Alencs,  Spokanes,  Kootenays,  and  Pend 
d'Oreillos,  about  2,<)00  in  the  aggregate,  oc- 
cupy A  reservation  <»f  25r»,<MMi  acres,  30  or  40  m. 
N.  of  the  Nez  Perce-*.  They  receive  no  annui- 
ties, and  are  largely  umler  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  misMonaries  of  the  Ca'urd'Alene  mis- 
sion.— The  peneral  surface  of  the  territory  is 
a  table  land,  with  an  elevation  of  fnmi  2,000 
to  5.000  ft.  al>ove  the  sea,  but  containing  nu- 
merous depres<ied  valleys,  each  wateretl  by  a 
conM<lerable  stream,  and  cross<*d  bv  mountain 
rang!'**  or  spurs,  with  peaks  rising  above  the 
jiui'  of  perpetual  snow.  These  spurs,  branch- 
i:iir  from  the  Hitter  Root  and  main  chain  of 
the  li(H-ky  mountains,  and  traversing  the  whole 
wiiltli  of  the  territory,  are  mostly  named  from 
t'i«-  strrani'i  that  ri^e  in  them  or  fli>w  along  the 
vall.v>  at  their  biL^e.     In  the  north,  near  the 


international  boundary,  are  the  Kootenay  moon- 
tains  ;  S.  of  these  is  the  Ceenr  d^ AKoe  ran^te, 
and  further  S.  and  along  the  Clearwater  river 
and  its  tributaries  are  the  Clearwater  moon- 
tains.    Along  the  upper  Salmon  river  and  at  iti 
head  waters  is  the  lofty  and  nigged  Safanoa 
River  range,  and  further  up  the  Snake  fromtbe 
mouth  of  Salmon  river  are  aooceasivelj  fooad 
tlio  Weiser,  Payette,  Bois^,  Owyhee  (in  th«  & 
W.  portion  of  the  territory),  and  Saw  Tooth 
mountains.    The  Bear  River  moantaina  are  in 
the  S.  £.  comer,  and  along  the  N.  iMMlion  of 
the  Wyoming  border  is  the  Teton  range.   The 
Three  Buttes  are  isolated  peaks  in  the  Sl  part, 
N.  and  W.  of  the  Snake.    The  Snake  river  or 
Lewis  fork  of  the  Columbia  and  its  brancbea 
drain  the  entire  territory,  except  a  portion 
about  120  m.  long  in  the  extreme  north,  which 
is  watered  by  darkens  fork,  the  Spokane,  and 
the  Xootenay,  and  a  small  tract  m  the  S.  IL 
comer,  which  is  intersected  by  Bear  river.  The 
Snake  river,  rising  in  the  W.  part  of  Wyominc, 
after  entering  Idaho,  flows  N.  W.,  then  bcn£ 
S.  W.,  and  again  N.  W.,  making  an  fanraenM 
curve  tlirough  the  S.  part  of  the  territorr, 
and  strikes  the  Oregon  bonndarr  in  about 
lat.  43°  40',  after  which  it  flows  N.  forming  the 
W.  boundary  of  Idaho  to  abont  lat  46^  30*, 
where  it  turns  W.  and  enters  TTashington  ter- 
ritory.   Steamers  ascend  to  Lewiston  in  Ket 
Perc^  CO.,  just  above  the  point  where  it  as- 
sumes a  W.  course.    For  more  than  100  m. 
above  Lewiston  the  river  is  shallow  and  nqiid, 
and  navigation  is  diflicult  and  dangenms;  hot 
above  the  mouth  of  Powder  river  it  is  again 
navigable  for  150  or  200  m.    The  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Bronean  from  the  siwth,  the 
Malade  from  the  north,  and  from  the  east  the 
Bois6,  the  Payette,  the  Weiser.  the  Salmon,  the 
Clearwater,  and  the  Palonse.   The  Binsi  entcfs 
the  Snake  just  below  the  point  where  it  as^ 
sumes  a  N.  course ;  the  Payette  and  Weiser  lie 
between  it  and  the  Salmon.    The  Salmi m  rirer 
rises  in  the  Salmtm  River  mountiuns  near  the 
centre  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  territory,  and 
flows  N.  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  moon- 
tains,  turns  abniptly  W.,  and  after  tnvening 
the  entire  width  of  the  territory  joins  the  Soaks 
near  the  middle  of  the  W.  b«»undanr.    The 
Clearwater  rises  by  several  forks  in  the  Bitter 
H<  )ot  mountains,  and  flows  W..  ji  >ininff  the  Soaks 
at  Lewiston.    The  Palouse  rises  N.  uf  the 
Clearwater,  and  empties  into  the  Snake  in 
Washington  territory.    The  Spokane,  flowing 
W^  and  joining  the  Columbia  in  Washtoetun 
territory,  forms  the  hutlet  of  Ocear  ir.uHM 
lake,  a  navigable  bo<ly  of  water  <if  irregnlar 
shjipe,  alHKit  24  m.  long  by  2  or  S  in.  wida^ 
which  receives  the  CcBur  d^Alf  ne  and  Sl  Jv* 
seph*s  rivers  fn>m  the  Bitter  Root  mountains 
Further  N.  Clarke's  fork  cntMKs  the  territuff 
from  E.  to  W.,  expanding  int<»  a  lake  abool 
30  in.  Itmg  and  5  ni.  wide  near  the  E.  bound- 
ary, calle<l  Pend  d'Oreille.    The  river  and  bfci 
nre  navigable  by  steamers  through  Idaho.   Tlia 
N.  E.  comer  is  crossed  by  the  Kootenay,  a  trib- 
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be  Colombia.  Lake  Eaniskn,  aboat 
;  and  6  m.  wide,  which  ocoapiea  the 
-ner  of  the  territory,  empties  into 
>rk.  Bear  river  enters  the  S.  £.  cor- 
Utah,  flows  N.,  and  bending  sharply 
s  Utah,  and  empties  into  Great  Salt 
5  8.  W.  comer  is  watered  by  Jordan 

other  afflaeqts  of  the  Owyhee,  an 
ibatary  of  the  Snake.  Three  falls  in 
i  deserve  mention.  The  American 
I  aboat  Ion.  112°  45',  and  have  a  per- 

descent  of  90  or  70  ft  The  Sho- 
B  farther  down  the  stream,  and  jast 

Malade,  are  surpassed  only  by  those 
I  and  the  Yosemite.  The  river,  here 
0  yards  wide,  is  divided  aboat  400 
re  the  main  fall  into  six  nearly  eqnal 
five  islands,  and  in  the  passage  he- 
rn is  precipitated  25  or  80  ft  Uni- 
r  the  islandB,  the  water  passes  in  an 
sheet  over  the  great  fall,  a  descent 

00  ft  The  Sahnon  falls,  aboat  45  m. 
Shoshone,  are  20  ft  high. — ^Idaho  is 
be  precioas  metals.  The  principal 
les  are  in  the  8.  W.  part,  in  Owyhee, 
lis^,  and  Altaras  coonUes.  In  tiie 
Qinea,  which  are  the  richest,  sitaated 
Snake  and  chiefly  on  Jordan  creek, 
dominates.  The  other  mines,  the 
(active  of  which  are  in  Bois^  basin, 
rail  depression  in  Bois^  co.,  25  m. 

1  N.  to  8.  and  18  m.  from  E.  to  W., 
;old.  Placer  diggings  occur  in  va- 
's  of  the  territory ;  the  most  im- 
re  those  of  Boi^d  basin  and  along 
raters  of  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater 
old  was  first  discovered  in  paying 
in  Idaho  on  Oro  Fino  creek,  a  N. 

►f  the  Clearwater,  in  1800.  The  Bois6 
les  were  discovered  in  1862,  and 
ee  mines  in  1868.  The  product  of 
>ry  prior  to  1868  is  stated  in  J.  Ross 
*•  Kes<>urce8  of  the  Pacific  Slope  "  at 
K>.     Tlie  subsequent  yield,  according 

Raymond,    United  States  comrais- 

minin^  statistics,  has  been  as  fol- 
6«.  $7JKK),()00 ;  1869,  $7,000,000; 
<.>00,(H»0;  1871,  $6,000,000;  1872, 
►  ;  1873,  $2,500,000;  making  the  to- 
L't  more  than  $75,0<M),O00.  Of  the 
872,  $2,272,261  was  gold  and  $423,- 
:  in  1873,  $1,571,733  gold  and  $928,- 
Tlie  gold  from  Idaho  deposited  at 
i  States  mint,  branches,  and  assay 
fune  30,  1873,  amounted  to  $18,389,- 
ilver,  $300,401  74.  The  census  of 
HA  254  mines,  having  5  steam  engines 
se  power  and  2  water  wheels  of  52 

er;  hands  employed,  1,692;  capital 
|1.0«8,r>40;    wages   paid,   $503,266; 

materials,  $231,763:  of  products, 
.  Of  these  mines  244  were  for  the 
i  of  gol<l,  of  which  7  were  hydraulic, 

and  5  quartz ;  10  were  quartz  mines, 
gold  and  silver.  The  returns,  how- 
id  mitted  to  l»e  imperfect.    A  United 


States  assay  ofilce  was  established  at  Boisd 
City  in  1872.  There  are  extensive  deposits  of 
salt,  coal,  and  iron  ore. — In  spring,  summer, 
and  autnmn  the  climate  is  deligntful;  the  davs 
are  never  saltry  and  the  nights  are  cooL  The 
winters  on  the  high  mountains  are  accompa- 
nied with  extreme  cold  and  heavv  snow;  on 
the  plains  and  lower  mountains  th^  are  gen- 
erally less  severe  than  in  N.  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
or  central  Minnesota.  The  valievs  are  mOd, 
visited  with  little  snow,  and  oattJe  winter  in 
them  withoat  shelter.  The  average  tempera- 
ture in  the  W.  part  of  the  territory  is  about 
the  same  as  in  central  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  and  8.  Pennsylvania,  while  in  the  east 
it  is  more  nearly  that  of  N.  Massachnsetts  and 
S.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  About*  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  in  the  Bitter  Root  and 
Rocky  mountains  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  is 
considerable,  but  in  the  lower  valleys  in  the 
west  it  is  much  less,  and  agriculture  is  not  gen- 
erally snccessfal  withoat  irrigation.  In  the 
extreme  north  the  dimate,  though  less  dry,  is 
colder  and  not  well  adapted  to  a^cultnre; 
bat  the  temperature  does  not  vary  m  propor- 
tion to  the  aifference  of  latitude.  The  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  farrowed  with 
numerous  streams,  and  alternately  covered 
with  forests  (mostly  pine,  fir,  and  cedar)  and 
nutritious  graisses.  Tne  plains  generally  pro- 
duce good  pasturage,  ana  the  valleys  contain 
broad  stretches  of  meadow  land,  extending  on 
both  sides  of  the  streams  by  which  they  ar^ 
watered  to  the  first  rise  of  table  land  or  moun- 
tain, and  with  irrigation  producing  good  crops 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  the  common  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  climate  is  not  well  adapt-, 
ed  to  Indian  com.  The  valleys  of  the  Clear- 
water, Salmon,  Payette,  and  Bois^  rivers  are 
large,  and  generally  have  good  facilities  for 
irrigation ;  and  there  are  well  she!tere<l  and 
fertile  bottom  lands  on  the  Weiser,  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  Coeur  d*AI^ne,  and  fertile  tracts  on 
the  shores  of  Lakes  Cceur  d'Al^ne  and  Pend 
d'Oreille.  Other  important  valleys  are  those 
of  the  Bruneau  in  the  southwest,  of  Wood 
river  in  the  south,  and  of  Bear  river,  which 
contains  thriving  Mormon  settlements.  The 
extreme  north  is  well  timbered  and  has  much 
fertile  land.  The  basin  of  the  Snake  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  through  it  the  river  has 
cut  a  vast  cafion,  varying  in  depth  from  100  to 
1,000  ft.  The  streams  that  empty  into  the 
Snake  for  some  distance  below  the  Shoshone 
falls  sink,  and,  passing  under  the  strata  of  lava, 
fall  from  the  sides  of  the  cafion  into  the  main 
stream.  The  greiiter  portion  of  the  basin, 
tliough  much  of  it  might  be  rendered  produc- 
I  tive  by  irrigaticm,  is  a  barren  waste,  producing 
only  sage  bnish,  but  along  the  streams  are  val- 
leys containing  arable  land,  and  the  surround- 
ing foot  hills  are  genenilly  covered  with  bunch 
grass,  affording  excellent  pasturagv*.  (.>f  the 
ioUxl  area  of  65,228,160  acres,  16,1)25,000,  ac- 
conling  to  the  estimate  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  United  States  general  land  othce,  are 
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s-;v  i  ■  •  iL^rif-ilviT': :  5//-\'r»''*  to  crazfnjr:    rrict  coTirt.  with  general  origiiud  jarisdictioo, 
l-t.-'ii-.l'V' ;!.-•;  st'irilc.  pr'^rlucIii^roLljwilJsajre    b  LcM  in  each  of  iLe  three  jndicul  dutrieb 
kLl  o  ■  ;-:•,.:.  :I  t:ft-  •■  f  S;fal'>  j^ra??.  l-i  n:o<-    into  which  the  temtiirr  is  dirnled,  by  a  judge 
1;.    r-'!  :;::..::•!•:   iLto   I'.^^nTK  ani  ajici;!t::r-Al    of  tie  supreme  cvurt-    There   is  a  inobiite 
lir.'I  >,;.-  :rrL'.iti-^ri :  IS.-i'.".'. '»'.'.  r:--jur::aina,  in-    coon  for  each  county,  with  the  ordinatrpow- 
f;!;I:rjj  7.  ■>"•>."'»  .v-t-  «f  ticil-vr  land  an-l    ers  of  such  courts.    Josdces  of  the  peace  ban 
ft /»•'»...•>>•  1, 5  :ri:r:-rr.il  Lii*! ;  £ii:«l  575.'»j  acr«    jari?*i:ct:on  of   inferior  ca5e&    The  ajaaiaed 
fcr*;   fiVvr..-'!    ■  y   l.ikc-.     In    1S7'.'  tLere  were    valcc  of  real  estate  in  1870  was  $1,921565; 
77.1 -'/J  .I'-r.-  in  f;:rTr>.  f.f  which  26.'5':'3  wcre    of    personal  property.  $3,365^640;  total  u- 
irr.jr'.vv!.    T:it cl.-::  v J-c of  f:ir!::s  wjxj  141*2.-    sesseil  v:Jne,  $5.202,205 ;  tme  valoe  of  ml 
^0''<:  f.f  f.irrii'rii?  1::;^  lament?  ulJ  machinery,     and  p>er«<»LuI.  $6.552. 6S1 ;  taxation  not  nation* 
iTji*.'2'j^n   .'imount   of  wajra  pa:«I  during  the    al.  $174,711.  of  which  $40,594  waa  territorial| 
ye-T.  in«Iadin:r  the  vakc  of  board.  $1o3.<;h:i7;    $132,171  county,  and  $1,946  town,  dtj,  Ac; 
e'-xiui^i.iiA  v:il'ie  of  i-M  t^rzn  pr>^]uction<.  in-    public  debt.  $222,621,  of  which  $218,522  ($33,* 
dWWh'j  bottermoct?  tml   aiblitiun*  to  etfjck.  .  739  bonded)  was  county  and  $4,099  d^MS 
$037. 71C :  value  of  orch;ird  products.  $72.j  :  of    bonded;  to^Tu  city,  &c.  '  The  receipts  into  tbi 
prod'jf^c  of  iiiark-:t  ^r.ir.b.-n*.  $24.577 ;  of  home    territorial  treasury  for  the  two  yean  eiidiB| 
man  uf act  urea.  $34.730 :  of  animal!?  slaughtered    Nov.  30,  1S72,  according  to  the  treasorer^t  r»- 
or  s^>ld  for  slaii;rhtcr.  $07,032 ;  of  live'  stock,    liort,  were  $101,102,  including  $16,607  34  oi 
$520.5SO.    Theni  werv  2.151  horses.  371  mules    band  at  the  beginning  of  the  period;  expoh* 
and  }i-ise*.  4.171  iiiikh  cuws.  522  working  oxen,  '  ditures,  $89,817  18;  Imlance,  $11,284  82.  The 
5.703othcrcattle,  1,021  sheep,  and  2.316  swine.  .  receipts  are  derived  from  taxes  on  propertj 
bei-ideii  *"t24  hor^t.s  rmd  4'J.54<'J  cattle  not  on  '  and  polls  and  from  licenses.    The  floating  deU 
farrii.s.     The  pro'luotions  were  73.725  bushels  •  at  the  above  date.  less  cash  in  the  triaisary, 
of  wintt-r  and  l.Cf25  of  ^'priu);  wheat,  1.756  of    was  $58,239  73;  Itonded  debt  in  coin,  $n,* 
rye,  5,750  of  Indian  corn.  WkUO  of  oats.  72,-    058  51,  payable  Dec.  1,  1875  and  1876,  npoi 
81C  of  liarley,  04.334  of  Irish  (H^t^itoes  610  of  ,  which  interest  to  the  amount  of  $4,471  SI  was 
pea.s  and  beans.  14  of  grass  seed.  3.415  lbs.  of    unpaid.    In   1870  there  were  25  schoolsi  of 
wool,  111.4S0  of  butter,  4,464  of  cheese.  21  of  ;  which  21  were  public,  with  33  teacher^  1^ 
hops.  11,250  gallons  of  milk  sold,  and  6,985    pupils,  and  an  annual  income  of  $19,93i8.    !■ 
tons  of  hay.    The  number  of  mimufacturing    1872  the  number  of  school  districts  was  87; 
establislnnents  wu"?  101,  ha\in^  11  steam  en-  ,  public  schools,  32 ;  school  houses,  26 ;  teflchci% 
^nes  of  311  horse  power  imd  16  water  wheels    60.  of  whom  26  were  males  and  34  females; 
of  2'J'i  liorse  power :   nnni]>er  of  hands  em-  ,  children  of  school  age,  1,898 ;  number  enroUedp 
ployed.  265;  capital  invested.  $742,300;  wages  i  1,416;   total  expenditures,  $17,219  66.     Ihl 
paid  durin^c  the  year.  $112,372 ;  value  of  ma-  I  census  of  1870  returns  43  libraries,  eontainipg 
terials  used.  $tiOI.7S5;   of  pro<lucts,  $1,047,-  |  10.625  volumes,  of  which  11  with  2,860  volmiMi 
024.     The  only  important  establishments  were 
8  quartz  mills  (valut*  of  pro<lucts.  $523,100;.  3 
flouring  an«l  grist  inilt.  10  s.'iw  mills,  7  brew- 
eries, an<l   2   <listilUTies.     Tlie   Unite<l  States 


were  not  private ;  6  newspapers  {I  tri-weekly, 
1  semi-weekly,  and  4  weekly),  usmng  SOQ^- 
200  copies  annually  and  having  an  avenfi 
circulation  of  2,750 ;  and  15  church  orgaidl^ 
comniisMoner  of  niinin<:>tatistics  in  1871  states  I  tions  (2  Baptist,  6  Episcopal,  2  formal,  1 
the  number  of  quartz  mills,  including  those    Presbyterian,  and  4  Roman  Catholic),  hanpf 


not  in  operation,  at  30,  having  344  stamps  and 
4  nra-^tra'*,  and  mostly  rim  by  bteam ;  9  were 


12  edifices  with  2,150  sittings,  and  proper^  to 
the  value  of  $18,200. — Idaho  was  created  i 


for  Die  production  of  pild  alone,  and  21  for  territory  by  the  act  of  congress  of  3£arcli^ 
the  prodiirtinn  of  pild  and  silver.  There  is  I  1863,  from  portions  of  Dakota,  NebraskSittl 
H  natioii:il  b.ink  at  Boise  City,  with  n  capital  of  |  Washington  territories,  comprising  an  areasff 
$l<Mi.rHMi.  No  railroad^  are  in  operation  in  826,373  so.  m.,  and  embracing  the  praent  ttf- 
the  territory,  ]»ut  tlie  yorthern  Pacific  is  to    ritory  of  jlontana  and  nearly  all  of  WyomiB^ 


cross  the  N.  part. — T!ie  government  is  similar 
to  that  of  otlier  territories.  The  executive 
ofticrr'*  are  a  governor  nnd  a  secretary,  ap- 
point in  I  liv  the  pre.-i'lent,  with  the  advice  and 
con-i-nt  of  the  Senate,  for  fuur  years;  also  a 
trea>nrir,  coiiiptn-lK-r.  jirison  commissioner, 
and  siipirinten«knt  t>f  pulilic  instnietion  crea- 
ted bv  hii-al  law.  Li'''l>lative  authoritv  is  vest- 
ed  in  a  rnmifil  of  13  iiKinber-i  and  a  house  of 
reprfseiitativt"*  of  20.  electeil  biennially  by  the 
peopli'.     The  julii'ial  p<»wer  i^  vested  in  a  su- 


The  region  within  its  present  limits  is  a  portkA 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803,  and  wH 
include<l  first  in  Oregon  and  rabaeanently  k 
Washington  territory.  The  Coeur  d*Altee  mi^ 
sion  was  established  in  1842,  and  is  sitnatiA 
al>out  15  m.  £.  of  the  lake  of  the  same  niab 
The  penuanent  settlement  of  the  tcrritoi7  dU 
not  begin  until  tiie  di^overy  of  gold. 

IDAHO,  a  W.  central  county  of  Idaho  territo- 
ry, b(iunded  X.  by  Salmon  river,  W.  by  Orcfoai 
and  waterctl  by  the  Little  Salmon  and  oUMT 


I'reine  rourt,  di^tri(t  court-,  probate  courts,  |  streams;  area,  8,500  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870|  841^ 
ami  jiiHtiivs  of  tiie  Tiea<'e.  The  supreme  court  of  whom  425  were  Chinese.  A  largv  poitiOB 
consists  (if  tliree  ju'L'cs  appointed  l>y  the  presi-  !  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests  of  piM^ 
dent  wit!i  the  c-oUMiit  of  xhi'  senate  for  four  There  are  several  fertile  valleys  contamtaiC 
years,  aii'l  hu>  appellate  jurisdiction.    A  dls-    good  land.     On  the  tributaries  of  the  Salmon 
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I  plftoer  minet  of  gold.  The  prodao- 
i  1870  were  1,111  bnsheb  of  wheat, 
f  Indian  corn,  1,675  of  oats,  6,810  of 
I,  and  68  tons  of  hay.  There  were  285 
tnd  668  cattle.  Oapital,  Washington. 
OU  CMrttan  LMhrlgy  a  German  mathe- 
I,  bom  at  Grofls-Brese,  in  Brandenburg, 
,  1766,  died  Aog.  10, 1846.  His  earliest 
as  the  editinxr  in  1794t\>t  an  astronomi- 
inae  for  the  Prussian  government  He 
oathematics  and  mechuiics  in  the  school 
LI  and  forests,  and  also  in  the  military 
and  in  1821  became  professor  in  the 
tf  of  Berlin.    His  works  indnde  ffi§- 

Untenuehungen  aber  die  oitronomi- 
wbaehtungen  der  Alien  (Ldpsic,  1806) ; 
€kd€rmathematisehen  und  teehniichen 
'4>gu  (Berlin,  1825-'6) ;  and  Die  ZeiU 
f  der  Ckineeen  (Berlin,  1889). 
in  the  Boman  calendar,  the  15th  day 
'hj  ICaj,  July,  and  October,  and  the 
f  of  the  other  months.  The  eight  days 
ig  the  ides  were  named  from  it,  and 
le  1st,  2d,  8d,  &c^  day  before  the  ides, 
he  empire  the  senate  sat  regularly  on 
and  on  the  calends,  with  the  exception 
les  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  Caesar's 
rbich  was  regarded  as  a  die$  ater. 
Tf  cfr  UUUff  a  term  now  used  to  ez- 
iondition  of  mental  imbecility,  thonsh 
a  was  not  originally  contained  in  the 
am  which  it  is  derived.  The  i^ot 
among  the  Greeks  was  primarily  the 
indivioual,  in  distinction  D*om  the  man 
tidpated  in  public  affairs ;  next,  as  the 
I  cLasses,  especially  in  Sparta,  where 
i  is  believed  to  have  originated,  alone 
rt  in  public  life,  ISi^tik  came  to  mean 
"ant  or  unlettered  man ;  and  finally,  as 
^e  tended  to  mental  degradation,  it  was 
to  one  who  did  not  possess  the  capa- 
leam.  Numerous  attempts  have  been 
define  idiocy,  but  none  of  them  have 
rfeotly  satisfactory.  Dr.  H.  P.  Ayres 
it  as  "*  that  state  of  human  existence 
ontinuously  manifests  no  signs  of  in- 
«  nor  instinct"  "The  type  of  an 
iays  Dr.  Seguin,  **is  one  who  knows 

can  do  nothing,  wishes  for  nothing; 
I  idiot  approaches  in  a  greater  or  less 
this  standard  of  idiocy.''  In  a  later 
i  writes  more  definitely :  "  Idiocy  is  a 
infirmity  of  the  cranio-spinal  axis,  pro- 
f  deficiency  of  nutriUon  in  vtero  and 
ati.  It  incapacitates  mostly  the  func- 
lich  give  rise  to  the  reflex,  instinctive, 
scions  phenomena  of  life ;  consequent- 
idiot  moves,  feels,  understands,  wills, 
erfectly ;  does  nothing,  thinks  of  noth- 
»  for  nothing  (extreme  cases)."  This 
y  of  nutritiun,  occurring  before  birth, 
the  foBtal  progress,  and  gives  perma- 
>  the  trani«itory  type  through  which 
IS  was  passing ;  a  similar  arrest  of  de- 
nt tjikes  place  after  birth.  The  whole 
sy  be  affected,  or  more  commonly  one 


set  of  organs^  as  those  of  speech,  &o.  In  this 
aspect  iduHT'  may  be  considered  as  a  prolon|;ed 
infancy,  in  which,  the  infantile  grace  and  in- 
telligence having  passed  awi^,  the  feeble  mna- 
cular  development  and  mental  weakness  of  that 
earliest  stage  of  growth  alone  remain.  Br. 
Sfigert  of  Berlin,  a  high  authority  on  the  snb- 
ject,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  it  as  depend- 
mg  upon  a  faulty  organization  of  the  brain; 
and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  considers  **the  pure  tjpe 
of  idiocy  to  be  a  person  whose  lack  of  nnoer- 
standing  arises  from  the  smallnesB  of  his  brain.** 
thou^  acknowledging  that  for  one  person  in 
whom  idiocy  is  caused  by  this  chtmmstanoe 
there  are  many  in  whom  it  is  occasioned  by 
other  causes.  It  occurs  in  various  degreesi 
separated  by  no  definite  line  of  demarkation, 
from  the  lypical  condition  to  a  state  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  normal  humanity.  Idioqy 
has  been  variously  classified,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  or  object  aimed  at  Dr.  8egoin 
recognizee,  in  different  aspects,  ei^t  danefli 
viz.:  endemic,  when  connected  with  some  form 
of  cretinism  (see  OBBTcnsif) ;  hereditary,  what 
ancestors  or  collateral  relatives  have  been  af- 
fected by  idiocy  or  insanity;  parental,  when 
referred  to  certain  conditions  of  the  father  or 
mother;  aoddental,  when  occasioned  by  y*- 
rious  post-natal  causes;  profound,  when  the 
ganglia  are  altered;  snperndal,  when  only  the 
peripheral  termini  of  contractility  and  sensa- 
tion appear  to  be  affected;  orgamc,  when  the 
onans  are  senribly  altered;  and  functional; 
when  no  organic  lesion  is  observable.  The 
terms  **  profound  ^  and  *^  superficial "  are  by 
others  used  simply  to  indicate  the  degree  \^ 
idiocy.  No  parncular  phvsical  trait  is  a  crite- 
rion of  this  infirmity.  It  is  accompanied  by 
no  special  shape  of  the  body,  though  a  certain 
want  of  proportion  is  generally  observable. 
The  size  of  uie  head,  except  in  extreme  cases 
of  hydrocephaly  or  microcephaly,  is  commonly 
quite  normal,  though  appearing  in  infancy  too 
large  and  later  in  life  too  small;  nor  is  its 
shape  a  test,  though  ^nerally  somewhat  de- 
formed. But  any  aeviation  in  the  relative  de- 
velopment of  the  segments  of  the  brain  from 
the  type  of  a  race,  or  any  imperfection  in  the 
mode  of  union  of  the  segments  of  the  skull, 
indicates  a  priori  some  anomaly  or  imperfec- 
tion of  the  faculties.  Idiocy  in  infancy  is  dif- 
ficult to  detect,  and  can  generally  be  determined 
only  by  comparison  with  a  healthy  child  in  the 
advance  toward  certain  powers  that  mark  the 

Eroffress  of  ordinary  infancy,  as  the  ability  to 
old  up  the  head,  to  ut  erect,  to  use  the  hands, 
to  take  notice,  Ac, ;  the  lapse  of  time  leaving 
the  idiot  further  and  further  behind  in  the 
race.  In  many  cases  premature  senility  is  ex- 
hibited, which  is  behoved  to  be  peculiar  to 
idiots.  The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are 
variqus.  The  bodv  is  generally  feeble,  the  cir- 
culation particularly  in  the  extremities  iuii»er- 
fect,  the  respiration  not  deep,  and  the  appetite 
sometimes  abnortnal.  The  gait  is  accompanied 
by  a  sidewise  swinging  or  by  forward  plunges, 
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or  there  U  an  inability  to  walk  at  alL  The 
power  of  prehension  U  wanting  or  imperfect, 
while  sjiawmrKlic,  mechanicaL  or  automatic  mo- 
tions are  common.  The  touch  is  dull,  lests  fre- 
quently over-rtensitive.  The  taste  and  smell 
are  oftener  indifferent  than  abnormaL  The 
hearing  is  p&^aive  and  limite<l,  sometimes  only 
certain  sounds  or  classes  of  sounds  being  heed- 
e<\^  while  at  others,  though  the  organs  are  per- 
fect, no  sound;^  are  attended  to.  and  the  patient 
liecomes  practically  deaf  and  consequently 
mute,  from  inattention  of  the  will  or  absence 
of  any  de*>ire  to  hear.  The  sight  is  sometimes 
fixed  and  vacant,  sometimes  wandering,  and 
the  child  may  be  practically  blind  from  ina- 
bilitv  of  the  will  to  control  the  virion  or  from 

■ 

indifference  of  the  mind  to  the  image  on  the 
retina.  Si>eech  is  sometimes  wholly  wanting; 
otliorwi-ie,  more  or  less  imperfect.  Idiocy  is 
mo<t  fremiently  complicated  with  epilepsy  and 
chorea,  less  frequently  with  paralysis  and 
contractures,  and  less  frequently  still  with 
deafness  and  blindness;  the  degree  of  men- 
tal infinnity  diminishing  in  the  same  order. 
Perhaps  the  great  feature  of  idiocy  is  the  in- 
action or  absence  of  the  will,  though  there  is 
a  TU  inert i4F,  by  some  called  a  negative  will, 
which  opposes  itself  to  every  attempt  to  draw 
the  idiot  from  his  indifference  and  isolation, 
or  from  the  external  triiles  upon  which  he  ox- 
pemN  the  little  energy  he  has.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  not  complicate*!  with  epilepsy,  &c.,  the 
idiot  is  harmle'is  and  mild ;  he  has  no  hallu- 
cinations or  delusions;  he  does  not  perceive 
wrongly,  l)ut  only  imperfectly  or  not  at  all. 
In  some  cases,  even  when  the  general  condition 
is  very  low,  an  extraordinary  power  in  a  par- 
ticular direction,  as  in  music  or  calculation,  is 
manifested.  Idiocy,  which  is  congenital  or  has 
its  orijrin  in  the  earlier  years,  is  to  l>e  distin- 
guishe<I  from  dementiik  or  the  loss  of  the  men- 
tal powers  resulting  from  disea.se  or  the  disor- 
pmization  of  tlie  braiii  in  a<lult.s.  The  latter, 
though  resembling  idiocy  in  its  apparent  re- 
sults is  incapalile  of  amelioration.  The  term 
imlM.'cility  is  commonly  employed  to  denote  a 
mild  forin  of  idiocy,  but  by  Dr.  Segnin  it  is 
n-sed  tf»  de>ignate  an  arrest  of  the  mental 
developTiierit  in  youth  f which  may  result  in 
dementia),  wlien  viee**,  haliits,  and  tendencies 
have  bot-M  formed  to  complicate  the  disease. 
The  oau'ie'*  as-iigned  for  idiocy  are  numerous, 
and  not  all  of  them  well  ascertained.  Inter- 
marriaL'e  of  near  relatives,  intemperance  in 
eating  or  drinking,  and  especially  sexual  con- 
gress leading  to  conception  while  one  or  both 
parties  are  intoxicated,  excess  of  sexual  in- 
dulgi-nce  or  solitary  vice,  grief,  fright,  or  sud- 
<len  anil  alarming  Mckness  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  "luring  irestati<m,  the  habitual  use  of 
w liter  iinpregnated  with  miumesian  salts,  bad 
and  insutricienl  fncnl,  impure  air,  hereditary 
insanity,  and  «*tTofnlous  or  syphilitic  taint,  are 
the  most  commonly  alleged  cause**  of  congenital 
iiliocv.  The  effect  on  women  of  the  excite- 
ments  and  anxieties  of  modem  life,  and  of  a 


false  system  of  education,  is  stated  as  the  csoie 
of  a  progressive  increase  of  idiocr  noticed  bj 
most  persons  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  idioU 
Convulsions,  epileptic  fits,  hTdrocephalos,  tnd 
other  diseases  of  the  brain,  amallpox,  acarlitim, 
and  measles,  blows  on  the  bead,  or  the  tnnali- 
tion  of  scrofulous  or  other  eruptive  disetMs  to 
the  brain,  are  the  usual  influences  which  imrt 
mental  development  in  children.    The  cowti- 
tion  of  the  mother  during  lactation  likeiiM 
has  an  important  bearing  on  this  anestioo.— 
While  among  some  nations  idiots  hive  beet 
regarded  with  a  certain  awe  as  under  tht 
special  protection  of  the  Deity,  until  a  con- 
paratively  recent  period  they  were  not  dcemsi 
capable  of  improvement,  and  their  oonditifli 
was  generally  forlorn.    They  were  suffered  to 
grow  up  in  neglect  at  home,  or  were  throwa 
into  the  almshouses,  insane  asyluntis,  or  howci 
of  correction,  and  often  treated  with  cndlj. 
No  attempt  is  known  to  have  been  made  to  ia- 
nrove  their  condition  till  the  17th  oentory. 
When  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  took  charge  of  tht 
priory  of  St.  Lazarus,  he  gathered  a  few  idiolis 
and,  fitting  up  a  room  in  the  priory  for  thdr 
accommo<hition,  took  charge  of  them  in  po^ 
son,  and  attempted  to  instruct  them.    His  la- 
bors, though  continued  for  many  jears,  seen 
not  to  have  been  very  successful.    The  not 
effort  was  made  by  the  eminent  phik)«»bflr 
and  surgeon  Itard,'the  friend  and  diseipM  of 
Condillac.      In  1799  a  wild  bor  (''the  lin- 
age of  Aveyron  ^'),  found  in  the  forests  of 
Aveyron,  was  brought  to  Itard,  who  hoped  to 
find  in  his  instruction  the  means  of  soMBf 
**tlie  metaphysical  problem  of  detennioiM 
what  might  be  the  aegree  of  inteUigeoee  nd 
the  nature  of  the  ideas  in  a  lad  who,  deprived 
from  birth  of  all  education,  should  have  lind 
entirely  separated  from  the  individuals  of  Ui 
kind."    For  more  than  a  year  he  followed  • 
psychological  method,  but  subsequently  adopted 
a  system  founded  on  physioloffy,  and  laboni 
to  develop  the  intellectual  faculdes  of  his  n^ 
ject  by  means  of  sensations.    The  young  ssnfl 
proved  to  be  an  idiot  of  low  grade,  and  bcMi 
unfit  for  the  philosophical  experiment;  hutthi 
attempt  to  instruct  him  had  satisfied  Itardthrt 
it  was  possible  to  elevate  the  mentil  eoodl- 
tion  of  idiots.    His  immense  practice,  uA  thi 
severe  suffering  induced  by  the  maladv  vU 
finally  cause<l  his  death,  prevented  him  fnm 
devoting  much  time  to  the  subject;  Irat  heba 
gathered  many  facts,  and  these  he  ounuaSttti 
to  his  pupil,  Dr.  Seguin,  who  entered  qw^ 
work  &s  a  labor  of  love,  and  devoted  sevvr 
years  to  a  thorough  research  into  theflMi 
and  philosophy  of  idiocy,  and  the  best  Bielh>^ 
of  treating  it.    Meantime  others  had  beeflflt 
intereste<l  in  the  subject     In  1818,  ind  flf, 
several  years  subsequently,  the  effort  wis  wti^ 
to  instnict  idiot  children  at  the  Ameriett  a^ 
lum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Hartford,  OoM*i 
the  measure  of  success  was  not  large,  bnt  tlMir 
physical  condition  was  improved,  and  foae « 
them  were  taught  to  converse  in  the  agn  l^^ 
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«e.  In  1819  Dr.  Richard  Pool  of  Edin- 
!^  in  an  eaaaj  on  education,  advocated  the 
uiiahnient  of  an  inatitation  for  imbecilea. 
1884  Dr.  Belhonune  of  Paris  published  an 
vj  on  the  poasibility  of  improving  the  con- 
ioB  of  idiots;  and  in  1828  a  few  were  in- 
Kted  for  a  short  time  at  the  Bio^trcL  one  of 
large  insane  hospitals  of  Paris.  In  18S1 
Falret  attempted  the  same  work  at  the 
ptoi^re,  another  hospital  for  the  insane  in 
same  dtj.  Neither  of  these  efforts  met 
h  sofficient  success  to  be  continued.  In 
8  Dr.  Voisin,  a  French  phvsiolc^st  and 
endogist,  organized  a  school  for  idiots  in 
i%  bat  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  In 
S  Dr.  Seguin  opened  a  school  in  the  horoi- 
for  incurables  of  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St 
tin,  and  was  soon  so  successful  that  the 
tB  in  the  Bicfttre  were  placed  under  his 
rge:  and  within  three  years  he  received 
B  the  French  academy,  whose  committee 
earefnU J  tested  his  sjstem  of  instruction, 
itimonial  of  their  approval.  The  previous 
Its  for  the  instruction  of  idiots  had  been 
le  upon  no  definite  plan,  or  with  a  view  of 
ing  some  philosophical  theorj  of  the  nature 
nmd  or  the  original  constitution  of  man. 
8e^n,  starting  with  the  postulate  that 
ej  IS  onl J  a  prolonged  infancy,  consulted 
ire  as  to  the  mode  bj  which  tiie  physical 
'en  are  cultivated  and  the  mind  educated 
the  infant,  and  ended  by  adopting  the 
dological  system  of  education.  This  sjrs- 
f  considering  all  the  manifestations  of  life 
ixpresnons  of  functions,  and  all  functions 
vsoltant  from  a  certiun  organism,  assumes 
i  if  we  could  take  hold  of  an  organ  we 
lid  be  able  to  make  it  perform  its  function; 
teaches  that  as  the  organs  of  sensation  are 
lin  our  reach  and  those  of  thought  beyond 
iie  phynological  education  of  the  senses 
t  precede  Uie  psychical  education  of  the 
d.  Applying  thi<»  method  to  the  varying 
aes  of  idiocy,  each  function  is  to  be  trained 
1  ei^pecial  reference  to  the  peculiarities  and 
riencies  of  tiie  individual,  and  also  in  its 
tion  to  all  other  functions,  with  a  view  to 
irmonioos  whole.  Important  agencies  are 
*  ur  and  good  food,  to  strengthen  and  in- 
»rate  the  system ;  gymnastic  appliances,  to 
Ti5«  the  various  functions  and  correct  ab- 
mal  manifestations ;  music,  imitation,  anal- 
,  contrast ;  the  play  ground,  the  workshop, 
the  farm,  which  furnish  a  definite  obfect 
lend  reality  to  the  exercises,  while  they 
iat«*  the  pupil  into  the  actual  operations  of 
The  lep,  if  they  do  not  bend,  may  be 
le  to  yield  by  placing  the  child  in  a  baby- 
per;  if  the  feet  refuse  to  step,  they  may 
aught  by  making  them  encounter,  with  the 
ilanty  of  a  walk,  a  spring  boiutl  which 
mately  receives  and  throws  them  back; 
^t  is  refirulated  by  the  use  of  dumb-bells 
by  conducting  the  child  between  the 
ids'  of  a  horizontal  ladder  or  over  planes 
arioos  inclinations  and  conditions  of  sur- 
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face,  repreeenting  the  prindpal  difflcultiee 
likely  to  be  enoonntered  in  nature.  The  handa 
are  taught  to  graro  by  clasping  them  about  the 
rounds  of  an  inclined  lander  and  requiring . 
them  to  support  the  wei^t  of  the  body,  or  by 
the  use  of  the  balancing  pole,  which  is  thrown 
back  and  forth  between  the  child  and'  the 
teacher.  The  sense  of  hearing,  when  wanting, 
is  aroused  by  music,  by  surprise  sounds,  or  by 
sounds  connected  with  some  natural  deeire,  as 
the  dripping  of  water  when  the  pupil  is  thinrty : 
the  vacant  or  wandering  si^t  u  fixed  and 
awakened  by  the  steadfast  gaze  of  the  teacher, 
by  the  admission  of  light  at  intervals  into  a 
dark  room,  or  by  the  use  of  the  kaleidoscope; 
the  touch,  the  taste,  the  smdl  are  trained  by 
appropriate  exerdaea,  and  the  refinctory  or- 
gans of  speech  are  moulded  and  manipulated 
until  they  can  utter  the  desired  sounds.  The 
operations  are  at  first  passive  uid  hi  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  teacner;  an  active  p^orm- 
ance  of  the  functions  is  gidned  by  the  presen- 
tation of  motives  witiiin  the  understaiMting  of 
the  pupiL  As  each  sense  or  organ  is  carried 
progressively  toward  the  normal  performance 
of  its  function,  new  avenues  from  without  are 
opened  by  which  ideas,  at  first  concrete,  but 
afterward  more  abstract,  are  instilled  into  the 
mind.  Finding  in  idiots  the  infantile  fondness 
for  bright  colore,  teachers  avail  themselves  of 
it  to  teach  them  the  distinctions  of  color  and 
form;  noticing  their  liking  for  plavthings, 
they  ifumiah  them  with  builders'  blocks,  cupa 
and  balls,  and  other  toya,  by  which  they  are 
instmctea  in  number,  form,  and  size;  words, 
not  letters  (these,  except  as  a  training  for  the 
eye,  come  U^r),  and  the  meaning  of  words  are 
taught  by  pictures  and  objects.  Throughout 
these  processes  individual  training  is  alternated 
with  mstruction  in  groups.  Simultaneously 
with  the  physical  and  mental  training,  the 
idiots  are  instructed  as  far  as  practicable  in  the 
social  and  moral  relations  and  duties  by  practice 
and  example.  The  system  thus  briefly  sum- 
marized is  the  one  now  followed  or  aimed  at 
in  the  principal  institutions  both  in  tiie  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  enthusiasm  of  phi- 
lanthropists has  perhaps  in  some  cases  lea  to 
the  expectation  of  higher  results  than  have 
been  or  are  likely  to  be  realized.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  those  under  instruction  will 
make  little  or  no  inteUectual  progress;  the  mind 
is  too  thickly  shrouded  for  the  light  to  reach 
it  The  condition  of  those  suffering  from  ep- 
ilepsy is  stUl  more  hopeless.  The  training 
school  may  slightiy  improve  their  physical  con- 
dition, but  that  is  all.  There  is  however  a 
large  number,  and  those  often  apparently  the 
worst  cases  when  admitted,  who  will  attain  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence  under  ju- 
dicious instruction,  and  will  develop  sufiicient 
ability  to  be  capable,  under  the  direction  of 
others,  of  acquiring  a  livelihood.  A  consid- 
erable number  learn  to  add,  subtract  multiply, 
and  divide,  in  numbers  below  100;  but  in 
most  cases  they  grasp  the  idea  of  numbera 
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with  profit  difficulty.  In  geocraphy  they  make 
more  proj^resn.  In  penmanship  and  drawing 
many  «>f  them  are  very  expert,  and  most  of 
the  girls  and  some  of  the  boys  exhibit  consid- 
erable skill  in  needle  work.  In  moral  training 
they  have  generally  exhibited  a  remarkable  sus- 
ceptibility for  improvement.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  idiots  not  affected  by  epilepsy,  who 
are  brought  under  instruction  in  cnildhood, 
from  one  thinl  to  one  fourth  may  be  made 
capable  of  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life  with  tolerable  ability.  They  may  learn  to 
read  and  write,  to  understand  the  elementary 
facts  of  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic,  to 
labor  in  the  mechanic  arts  under  proper  super- 
vision, and  to  attain  sufficient  knowledge  of 
government  and  morals  to  fulfil  many  of  the 
duties  <»f  ft  citizen.  A  larger  class,  probably 
one  half  of  the  whole,  will  become  cleanly, 
quiet,  able  perhaps  to  read  and  write  imper- 
fectly, and  to  perform  under  the  direction  of 
others  many  kinds  of  work  requiring  little 
thought.  This  class,  if  neglected  after  leaving 
Bchool,  will  be  likely  to  relapse  into  many  of 
their  early  habits.  A  small  number,  ])erhaps  the 
most  promising  at  entering,  will  make  little  or 
no  progress,  l^or  can  the  result  in  any  par- 
ticular case  be  predicted  beforehand,  and  no 
methods  of  instruction  yet  adopted  will  in- 
variably develop  the  slumbering  intellect,  and 
confirm  and  correct  the  enfeebled  or  depraved 
will.  According  to  Dr.  Seguin,  "  not  one  in  a 
tliousand  has  been  entirely  refractory  to  treat- 
ment ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  has  not  been 
made  more  happy  and  healthy;  more  than 
80  per  cent,  have  been  taught  to  conform  to 
social  and  moral  law,  and  rendered  capable  of 
order,  of  good  feeling,  and  of  working  like  the 
tliinl  of  a  man ;  more  than  40  per  cent  have  be- 
come capable  of  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
life  under  friendly  control,  of  understanding 
moral  and  social  abstractions,  of  working  like 
two  thirds  of  a  man ;  and  25  to  80  per  cent, 
corne  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  standard  of 
manhood,  till  some  of  them  will  defy  the 
scrutiny  of  good  judges  when  compared  with 
ordinary  yonng  women  and  men.'*  The  insti- 
tuti<Mis  generally,  under  the  pressure  of  appli- 
c^itions,  do  not  receive  those  afflicted  with  epi- 
lepsy, congenital  insanity,  paralysis,  &c.,  and 
retain  tinly  those  that  promise  improvement. 
The  ape  of  admission  in  most  instances  is  from 
n  to  14,  and  the  term  of  instruction  from  6  to 
7  years. — Dr.  Si-guin  continue<l  the  instruction 
of  idiots  in  Paris  till  1H4«,  apart  of  the  time 
in  a  private  establishment.  In  1881*  he  jml)- 
lished  with  Es«|uirol  his  first  pamphlet,  and  in 
1H4*'»  hi**  treatise  on  the  treatment  of  idiocv, 
whidi  ]>laoed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of 
livins  iisycliolo|ji«its.  In  1848  he  visiteil  the 
United  States,  an<l  a-'sisted  in  the  organization 
and  iiMproveinent  of  several  institutions  for 
idi<»t  in-struction ;  and  he  now  resides  in  New 
York.  (See  Segfin.)  In  1839  Dr.  Gujrgen- 
bfllil  bcL'an  the  study  of  cretini-sm  in  Switz- 
orl:u)d,   and  in    1842    opened   his   school  on 


the  Abendberg.    In  the  latter  year  Sftgert,  i 
teacher  of  deaf  mutes  at  Berlin  (now  in- 

Serial  councillor  and  general  inspector  of  the 
epartment  of  instruction  of  nnifortiiDatcs  in 
Prussia),  began  to  receive  idiotic  papiU,  tod 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  meaieine  in 
order  the  better  to  understand  their  phyfltdo* 
gical  condition.    Tlie  school  of  Dr.  Goggen- 
bahl  was  discontinued  at  his  death  in  186S. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  his  system  wm 
a  failure.    At  present  (1874)  there  are  three 
schools  in  France :  that  at  tne  Bic^tre,  under 
the  supervision  of  M.  De  Laporte,  with  aboot 
20  inmates;   that  in  the  Salp^tri&re,  under  Dr. 
Delasiauve  and  Mile.  Nicho(  with  50  inmates; 
and  that  in  the  insane  asylum  at  Germont 
in  tlie  department  of  Oise,  superintended  br 
Dr.  Labitte,  and  having  15  inmates.    In  Bo- 
(^um  there  are  separate  departments  for  idioCi 
in  the  insane  asylums  at  Gneel  and  at  Ghent; 
the  former,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Bulckens,  haring  15  idiotic  yontli,  and  the  let- 
ter, under  Dr.  Inghels.  about  40.     In  Svitle^ 
land  there  are  two  private  tnuning  echoed  &r 
idiots :  one  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  onder  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Appenzeller,  opened  fa 
1808,  and  having  12  pupils  in  1874;  tbeoCbff 
near  Basel,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  ledi^ 
opened  in  1850,  and  having  15  pnpila.    h 
1868  ther^were  15  institntions  in  (jermaqj* 
mostly  private,  viz. :  at  Bendorf,  Berlin  (tw^ 
Hasserode,    Keinstedt,  and  Schreiberhaa,  n 
Prussia;  Ecksbera  and  Nendettelsan,  in  Hth 
varia ;    Buschba^    Ilubertsbarg   (two),  tad 
Mftckem,  in  Saxony ;  Mariaberg  and  Wintci^ 
bach,  in  Wtlrtemberg ;  and  Langenhigen,  ia 
Hanover.     At  present  there  are  10  scboob 
for  idiots  in  Prussia,  some  of  which  are  maii- 
tained  by  the  state  and  others  by  the  prof- 
inces.     The  only  asylum  for  idiots  in  the 
Netherlands  is  the  medical  asylnm  for  idiode 
youth  at  the  Ilagne,  opened  in  1858^  vUdi 
took  its  ori^n  from  the  day  school  for  idiots 
opened  in  1855.    The  number  of  Inmates  Xanh 
23,  1874,  was  48  (25  boys  and  23  girls),  whae 
the  day  school,  which  is  continned  in  cos* 
nection  with  the  asylum,  and  only  reoeiTei 
children  residing  at  the  Hagoe,  has  26  pv- 
pils.    These  institutions  are  supported  by  nb* 
sidies,  by  contributions,  and  by  fees  of  papik 
They  are  under  the  charge  of  A.  8.  MoeinU 
as  director  or  superintendent,  who  with  Ue 
wife  has  12  assistants,  and  of  Dr.  C.  W.  EikeD* 
dd  as  physician.    The  number  of  teachcn  li 
12,  including  one  instructor  in  gvmnastks  aid 
two  in  handicraft.    In  Sweden  titere  are  tfcret 
schools  for  idiots  in  operation,  via. :  at  SkAflda 
in  the  province  of  west  Gothland,  under  die 
superintendence  of  Miss  E.  Carlbeck,  openri 
in   1868.  and  in  1874  having  82  pnpiU:  ^ 
Stockholm,  under  the  superintendence  of  Hife 
W.  Lundell,  opened  in  1870,  and  having  80  p«* 
])ils :  at  Strdmsholm,  in  the  province  of  'Wt^ 
manland,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  & 
I  Bruce,  opened  in  1871,  and  having  10  pupils 
!  These  schools  receive  only  congenital  imota 
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rbo  give  hope  of  improvement  Two  oth- 
•rs  oro  about  to  be  opened,  at  Strengnas 
ia*l  Oefle.  There  is  a  training  school  in  St. 
*ctfr»bnrp,  and  also  one  at  Newcastle,  New 
w.ath  Walea,  which  in  1872  had  132  pupils, 
rhe  first  schools  in  England  were  small,  and 
rere  sustained  hj  some  benevolent  ladies,  in 
be  towns  of  Lancaster,  Bath,  Ipswich,  and 
Jrigfaton.  In  1847  an  effort  was  made^to  es- 
abnsh  an  institution  in  somo  degree  coinmen- 
nratc  with  the  wants  of  the  class  for  whom  it 
ras  intended.  In  this  movement  Dr.  John 
>n*»l]y,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  the  Rev. 
Sdwin  Sidney,  and  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto  distin- 
mifhed  Themselves  bv  their  zeal  and  liberality, 
they  first  rented  a  nobleman*s  residence,  called 
Park  house,  at  Ili^hgatc,  near  London,  in  1848, 
ind  two  years  subsequently  Essex  hall  at  Col- 
[it«ter.  In  1853  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
preient  caparious  and  admirably  appointed  in- 
idtution  at  EarLswood,  near  Redliill,  Surrey, 
was  laid,  and  it  was  opened  in  1855.  It  now 
has  about  700  inmates,  and  is  under  the  super- 
iatendenre  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Grabliam.  With  it  is 
runnected  a  farm  of  al)out  100  acres,  and  many 
>f  the  pnpils  are  instructed  in  farming  and 
lardening.  while  others  are  taught  mat  making, 
lasket  making,  tailoring,  carpentering,  and  sim- 
Ur  emplorments.  Upon  its  opening  the  in- 
oates  of  ^ark  house  were  removed  to  it,  and 
Jtimately  those  of  Essex  hall,  which  was 
losed  in  1S58.  The  latter  was  reopened  in 
^59  as  the  eastern  counties  asylum  for  idiots 
nd  imbeciles,  and  now  has  about  70  inmates, 
lie  western  counties  asylum  was  established 
D  ISW  at  Starcross,  near  Exeter;  and  the 
>orrid^e  Grove  idiot  asylum  at  Knowle,  now 
jsow^'as  the  midland  counties  asylum,  was 
■it^ntiJ  in  1S66.  More  recently  the  Roval  Al- 
-vrt  H-sylnm  (nortliem  counties)  has  been  es- 
i-.Mi*!iO<l  near  L;inoftster,  occupying  a  fine  build- 
n^  •TirTimnde<l  with  ample  grounds,  and  rapa- 

li-  '.f  :n*ronnnf>lating  5(»0  inmates;  it  is  un- 
it r  t!,e  >nin.rintendcnoe  <»f  Dr.  Shuttleworth. 
rbe^  in*titu:i»ins  are  support e<l  chiefly  by  sub- 
;-- =j.t:ori^  :inri  dun.'iti«»ns;  pupils  are  admitted 
ir-'ii  pjivTiitrnt,  :ind  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
n-tr;'ti'»Ti  gratuitously  by  the  nomination  of 
i.v  I'Tinls  of  dire<'tors  or  the  election  of  tlie 
'^l— ril'^^rs.  The  private  institution  of  Dr. 
l4t:?i"n  Down,  formerly  superintendent  of 
ll-1<.w«iimI,  ;it  Normansfield,  near  London,  has 
/■o~r  .>M  ir.ni.itos,  and  is  desired  only  for  the 
realrhy.  Ho>ides  those  training;  schools,  there 
re  twi.  Inr^e  asylums  near  London  maintained 
IT  rhe  [•'•or-law  hoards  for  keeping  and  feed- 
er idi'ts  :ind  dements.  In  St^otland,  l>esides 
Ire  ir.''tirati'»n  established  in  1853  on  the  estate 
f  >:r  .T.ihn  and  Lady  Ophie  at  Baldovan,  near 
nn-!r«.'.  there  is  the  **  Scottish  national  insti- 
•.v.'-n  f«'r  thv  i-<lncatit)n  of  imbecile  children," 

•:::«3i-!  Vy  a  s^.»ciety  organized  for  that  pur-  ' 
■=^,  .ir  -i  I'pvncd  in  1S»J2  at  I-arbert,  Stirling-  ' 
\'\'<  T\:'\'T  the  sn|H?rintendence  of  Dr.  David  ' 
■  r  ^J>'.  whit  for  several  years  previously  had  i 
KxL  iii     h'A'j'i  of  a  sihool  fur  idiots  in  Edin-  | 


burgh.  The  present  superintendent  is  Dr.  W. 
W.  Ireland,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  about 
90.  In  Ireland  an  establishment  nas  recently 
been  endowed  by  Dr.  Stewart,  to  which  it  was 
intended  to  remove  the  Inmates  of  the  asylum 
for  lunatics  and  idiots  at  Lucan,  near  Dublin. 
The  only  idiot  asylum  in  Canada  was  opened 
in  July,  1872,  at  London,  Ontario.  It  occupies 
a  separate  building,  accommodating  40  patients, 
in  the  grounds  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane, 
and  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Henry  Landon, 
the  superintendent  of  that  institution.  It  is  as 
yet  merely  a  house  of  refuge,  but  the  present 
building  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  another  provi- 
ded elsewhere  for  a  training  school.  In  the 
United  States,  where  there  are  now  10  insti- 
tutions, the  movement  for  the  instruction  of 
idiots  commenced  almost  simultaneously  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Efforts  had 
been  made,  in  isolated  cases  Tapart  from  the 
attempts  at  the  American  asylum  already  re- 
ferred to),  to  instruct  idiot  children  in  the  Per- 
kins institution  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  and  in 
the  New  York  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  as 
early  as  1888  or  1839 ;  but  the  feasibility  of  or- 
ganizing an  institution  for  their  treatment  and 
training  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  of 
till  the  attention  of  philantliropists  was  drawn 
to  it  by  the  eloquent  letters  of  Mr.  Geor^o 
Sumner,  describing  his  \'isits  to  the  schools  m 
Paris.  These  letters  were  published  in  1845, 
and  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  long  known  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Frederick  F.  Backus 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  soon  after  corresponded 
upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Backus  was  ele<*ted  a 
member  of  the  New  York  state  senate  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1845,  and  in  January,  1846,  read  a  re- 
port which  he  had  drawn  up  on  the  subject  of 
idiot  instniction,  and  the  necessity  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  j)uri)0se.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
reported  a  bill  for  sncli  an  institution.  During 
the  same  month  a  bill  passed  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  appointing  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  condition  of  the  idi«>ls  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  report  on  the  necessity  of  measures 
for  their  instruction.  The  result  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  experimental  s<'hool  in  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  in  a  wing  of  the  institution  fur  the 
blind  at  South  Bost<»n.  Dr.  Ilervey  B.  Wil- 
bur, a  young  physician  «»f  Harre,  Mass.,  ojien- 
ed  a  school  for  idiot  children  there  in  Julv, 
1848.  Tlie  school  at  South  Boston  was  incor- 
porate<l  in  18r)0  as  the  *' Massachusetts  school 
for  idiotic  and  feeble-mi ndc-d  youth,"  and  h:u< 
remained  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  S.  (x. 
Howe.  The  state  makes  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $ir»,500,  and  poor  children  are  admitted 
without  charge  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  governor,  l>esiaes  which  there  are  some  pay- 
ing pupils  and  a  few  supported  by  the  >tates  of 
Maine,  New  IIamp**hiri',  Vermont,  and  Ilhodc 
Island.  Facilities  are  afforded  here  f«  ►r  employ- 
ing the  inmates  in  the  simpler  brandie-*  of  man- 
ufacture. The  number  un<icr  in<tructi(  *u  in  1  ST^l 
was  122  ;  number  remaining  at  the  eh)se  of  the 
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year,  119;  txpenditurcs,  $17,5G0  38.  In  1861 
tlie  in:«titution  who^e  or^anizution  Dr.  Backus 
bad  sou;:bt  in  1840  was  tiniillj  established,  first 
as  an  experimental  tk-bool  at  Albany^  and  sub- 
sequently as  a  permanent  state  institution,  the 
"  New  York  asylum  for  idiots,"  at  Syracuse. 
The  state  in  1855  erected  a  fine  edifice  for  it  in 
the  latter  city,  at  a  cost  of  between  $80,000  and 
$90,(K)0,  witli  accommodations  for  150  pupils. 
It  has  been  from  the  first  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Ilervey  B.  Wilbur,  who  was  called  from 
Btirre  to  organize  the  experimental  school.  It 
has  an  extensive  farm,  and  has  been  enlarged 
to  accommodate  225  inmates.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  1871  was  155,  of  whom  90  were  males 
and  G5  females.  The  number  under  instruc- 
tion in  1872  was  164,  of  whom  132  were  whol- 
ly supported  by  the  state,  the  rest  paying  whol- 
ly or  in  part  for  their  maintenance;  number 
remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year,  163 ;  num- 
ber of  teachers,  5;  other  oflicers,  &c.,  6;  ex- 
penditures, $34,049  59.  In  1852  a  private 
s<-hool  was  established  at  Germantown,  Pa., 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Richards,  which  resulted  in  the 
incorporation  in  the  following  year  of  the 
*'  Pennsylvania  training  school  for  feeble- 
minded children.'*  In  1857,  having  received 
a  grant  from  the  state,  and  liberal  subscrip- 
tions from  individuals,  its  trustees  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  about  a  mile  from  Media,  Dela- 
ware CO.,  and  12  m.  from  Philadelphia,  and 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  building  which 
is  now  occupied.  This  institution  hius  a  fanu 
of  more  than  100  acres,  and  was  at  first  under 
tiie  sujK'rvision  of  Dr.  J.  Parish,  who  was  suc- 
ceede<l  by  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  the  present  su- 
perintendent. The  number  under  instruction 
in  1873  was  249 ;  remaining  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  222,  of  whom  123  were  males  and  99 
females;  84   were  supporte<l  wholly  and   24 

i)artly  by  tlie  state,  27  by  New  Jersey,  3  by 
)elaware,  12  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  68 
by  parents  or  guardians,  and  14  by  the  institu- 
tion ;  ex])t'nditures,  $53,985  40.  There  are 
four  departments.  The  a>ylum  embraces  a  dis- 
tinct portion  of  tlie  building  and  grounds,  ac- 
commodating about  25  male  inmates,  who  are 
only  susceptible  of  habit-training,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  whom  can  be  advantage- 
ously eniploye«l  at  work  of  any  kind.  A  fund 
has  lK.'en  started  to  erect  a  separate  building 
for  an  asvluni.  The  nurserv,  also  distinct  from 
the  other  de[).'irtinent<<,  accommodates  32  chil- 
dren (if  helple.>s  coUilition,  who  nro  attendinl 
by  experience^!  nurses.  The  school  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  tive  chisses,  and  at  the 
clt)'<o  of  1^73  included  117  children,  who  re- 
ceive from  three  ti>  five  hours*  instniction 
<iaily.  The  exercises,  while  having  especial 
reference  to  irainin^r  in  articulation,  move- 
ments, :in«l  itleas,  dilTer  little  from  those  in 
sclnxils  «)f  the  primary  and  secondary  grade 
for  intelliiront  chlMren.  The  industrial  depart- 
ment embraced  29  boys  ami  2U  girls,  who 
either  were  only  capable  of  beimr  t^iught  man-  ; 
u:il^  labor,   or   had   been   tlirougli   the   school  [ 


training  and  could  with  adrantAge  to  them- 
selves be  instructed  and  kept  in  nsefalnesi 
Of  the  whole  number  (701)  admitted  to  tht 
close  of  1873,  there  were  mutea,  138;  semi- 
mutes,  176 ;  defective  in  articulation,  204;  de- 
fective in  sight,   1-42;  defective  in    hetring, 
139;  unable  to  walk,  19;  of  imperfect  gait, 
844 ;  unable  to  feed  themselves,  74 ;  onable  to 
dress  themselves,   168;   uncleanly  in  habitik 
269;    of  destructive    habita,   874;    epileptic, 
157 ;  malformed,  90 ;  scrofuloua,  575.    Up  to 
July  1, 1872,  the  improvement  had  been  a«  fol- 
lows :    taught  to  speak,  63 ;    articulation  im- 
proved, 253 ;  taught  to  read,  254 ;  to  writt^ 
146;  to  feed  themselves,  61;  to  drew  them- 
selves,  94;  to  walk,  5;   gait  improved,  286; 
reformed  from  bad  habits;,  164;  from  dest^l^ 
tive  habits,  802 ;  accustomed  to  some  emploj- 
ment,   241 ;  epilepsy  cured,  23 ;  epUepsy  im- 
proved, 78.    From  the  report  for  1870  it  ap- 
I)ears  that  of  600  who  haa  enjoyed  the  bea*- 
fits  of  the  institution,  81  beoune  capable  of 
earning  their  own  support  in  domestic  ierrie^ 
farming,  or  certain  shop  employments,  under 
the  guidance  of  friends ;  140  were  able  toetn 
a  half  support;  118  could  perform  ■ouUM^ 
vices  of  no  great  value;  while  161  were  whol- 
ly dependent^  eiirning  nothing,  and  evincinf  a 
improvement  only  in  thdr  personal  habitik  ii 
delicacy,  language,  or  movement;  267  proni 
to  be  adapted  to  schools,  and  233  were  BodV" 
ccptible  of  scholastic  improvement.    InlSST 
the  "  Ohio  state  asylum  for  the  education  cf 
idiotic  and  imbecile  youth  ^*  was  organixd  il 
Columbus  as  an  experimental  school,  undtf  thi 
superintendence  of  Dr.  K.  J.  PatterKm,  vW 
was  succeeded  in  1860  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Don% 
the  present  superintendent.    It  was  pera^ 
nently  established  in  1864,  when  a  farm  of  111 
acres,  abtmt  2  m.  W.  of  the  city,  WM  p*^ 
chased,  and  the  erection  of  a  building  to  soco» 
m<Klate  250  inmates  (since  somewlu^  enliis4 
commenced,  which  was  occupied  in  1863.  iW 
number  under  instruction  in  1872  wu  112; 
remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year,  288 ;  teadh 
ers,  11;  other  otficers,  &c.,  4;  cxpen^turi^ 
$84,425  68.    This  institution  is  entirely  mT 
ported  by  the  state,  and  all  pupils  are  tui^ 
tained  and  o<lucated  free  of  cnanee,  except  Ut 
clothing.     The  **  Connecticut  school  for  im* 
beciles  '^  was  established  at  LtikeviUe  in  IM 
and  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in  1311; 
it  is  under    the  supervision    of   Dr.  H.  H 
Knight.    Tlie  number  under  instruction  dniil 
the  year  ending  May  1,  1872.  was  55;  remi^ 
ing  on  that  date,  48,  of  whom  20  were  ta^ 
ficiaries  of  the  state  to  the  amount  of  fll 
week.    The  state  has  also  appropriated  mamif 
for  the  erection  and  enlargement  of  buildfl||fc 
The  *'  Kentucky  institution  for  the 
of  feeble-minded  children  and  idiots^  «i 
tablishe<l  at  Frankfort  in  1860,  and  is 
the  su|>erintendence  of  Dr.  E.  II.  BLkL    TVi 
numlKT  of  inmates  in  1874  was  lOk     Tkt 
"Illinois  institution  for  the  education  of  te> 
blc-miuded  children  '*  was  establiiJbMed  at  Jidt 
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»  in  18(U{  as  an  experimental  school, 
be  charae  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
itotion  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  was 
•rated  nnder  its  own  board  of  trastees 
1.  It  has  been  from  the  first  under 
erintendenoe  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Wilbur, 
'  of  the  superintendent  of  Uie  New 
istitution.    The  number  under  instruo- 

1873  was  126;  remaining  at  the  close 
fear,  100,  of  whom  66  were  males  and 
ales;  teachers,  4;  other  officers,  &o., 
enditures,  $25,777  40.    The  pupils  are 

into  seven  classes.  The  expenses  of 
titution,  except  for  clothins  of  pupils, 
rayed  br  the  state.  The  idiot  asylum 
idairs  island,  supported  by  the  city  of 
ork,  is  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Her- 
atron,  and  in  1874  had  167  inmates,  of 
)1  were  males  and  76  females;  44  were 
ofable  cases;  the  remaining  123  were 
ig  instruction  in  a  school  opened  in  Oc- 
1867,  and  conducted  by  Miss  Mary  C. 
r  (who  has  been  principal  from  the  first), 
ree  assistants.  The  private  institution 
"e,  Mass.,  has  since  1851  been  carried 
>r.  George  Brown.  It  embraces  ample 
I,  handsomely  laid  out,  with  several 
SI,  in  which  the  patients  are  classified 
Qg  to  their  condition  and  the  pecunia- 
ty  or  inclination  of  the  parents.    The 

of  inmates  is  about  60,  of  whom  part, 
optica,  dec.,  are  received  for  medical 
Dt,  part  for  custody,  and  part  for  in- 
n.  A  private  school  was  opened  in 
t    Fayville,   Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  by 

H.  Knight  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  F.  Green, 
y  teachers  at  South  Boston.    The  nnm- 

pupils  b  limited  to  12. — Tlie  nnm- 
i«liot<4  in  the  United  States,  according 
cen^ius  of  1870,  was  24,527,  of  whom 
were  males  and  10,042  females ;  3,188 
oh»re<i,  and  1,645  foreign-born;  140 
1*^)  deaf  imd  dumb,  105  blind,  and  11 
?af  and  dumb  and  blind.  There  were 
ler  5  years  of  age,  1,616  from  5  to  10, 
^>m  lO'to  15,  3,706  from  15  to  20,  6,476 
>  to  30,  3,938  from  30  to  40,  2,571  from 
0,  2,676  of  50  and  upward,  and  19  of 
n  age.  Tlie  number  in  each  state  is 
,n  the  following  table : 


at 


T21  I  New  TlAmpshire 825 

2SP    N(>wJerM>y 4S6 

M    New  York 2.4S6 

Ml  :  North  Carolina VTG 

89' Ohio iW-* 

IftO    OreiroD fA 

871  ;  PeDDsylvania 2,2N) 

U44    Rhode  Island 128 

IJMi    8oath  CaroUna. 46& 

tSBt    Tenneaaee I.(t91 

109    Texaa 4.M 

1.141    Vermont 825 

«^    Vlfirtnia. 1,1»«» 

ftJ^    WefltVlnrloia 4'i7 

S»^    WliiroDKin y-O 

779    Ptstrict  of  Columbia. . .       5i> 

618    New  Mexico Ad 

184    rtah «8 

4s5    Other    territories    and 

779       Nerada 15 


The  number  of  idiots  and  their  proportion  to 
the  population  cannot^  however,  be  ascertained 
with  any  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
census  statistics  are  untrustworthy,  both  from 
the  different  standards  adopted  by  enumera- 
tors, and  from  the  difficulty  of  persuading 
parents,  from  whom  the  returns  are  usually 
obtained,  that  their  children  are  idiots.  Some 
of  the  worst  cases  in  idiot  asylums  were 
brought  there  by  their  friends,  not  as  idiots, 
but  as  being  a  little  peculiar  in  their  habits. 
The  effort  has  been  made  in  several  states  to 
obtain  returns  from  physicians,  clergymen,  and 
town  officers,  but  with  very  moderate  success. 
So  far  as  these  returns  go,  however,  they  show 
a  much  greater  prevalence  of  idiocy  than  has 
been  commonly  supposed ;  and  it  is  now  gen- 
erally concedea  by  competent  judges  that  the 
number  of  idiots  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  or  of  tlie  blind,  and  as  sreat  as 
that  of  the  insane,  the  proportion  being  not 
less  than  1  in  1,000  of  the  population.  As- 
suming this  ratio,  the  number  of  idiots  in  the 
United  States  would  be  more  than  38,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1871,  the  number  of 
idiots  and  imbeciles  in  England  and  Wales  in 
that  year  was  29,452,  of  whom  14,728  were 
males  and  14,724  females;  but  the  actual  num- 
ber in  those  two  countries  has  been  estimi^ 
ted  as  high  as  50.000.  The  number  in  Scot- 
land is  stated  at  8,000;  in  Ireland  as  hi^  as 
7,000.  The  number  of  idiots  in  the  Nether- 
lands, according,  to  Dutch  authorities,  is  be- 
tween 8,000  and  4,000 ;  the  census  of  Norway 
in  1865  enumerated  2,089.  The  number  of 
idiots  and  cretins  in  Switzerland  was  estimated 
in  1868  at  8,800. — ^Under  the  common  law,  **  an 
idiot  or  natural  fool,"  according  to  Blackstone, 
*^  is  one  that  hath  had  no  understanding  from 
his  nativity,  and  therefore  is  by  law  presumed 
never  likely  to  attain  any."  **  A  man  is  not 
an  idiot  if  he  hath  any  glimmering  of  reason, 
so  that  he  can  tell  his  parents,  his  age,  or  the 
like  common  matters."  His  custody  and  the 
care  of  his  lands  were  at  first  vested  in  the 
lord  of  the  fee,  but  subseouently  in  tlie  crown, 
and  exercised  through  tne  lord  chancellor. 
Tlie  sovereign  took  the  profits,  supplied  the 
idiot  with  necessaries,  and  upon  his  ueath  re- 
stored the  estate  to  his  heirs.  There  was  a 
writ  de  idiota  inquiritido^  to  inquire  whether 
a  man  was  an  idiot  The  jury,  however,  rare- 
ly found  a  person  an  idiot  from  nativity,  but 
in  most  cases  onXynon  compos  mentis^  in  which 
case  a  different  rule  applied.  For  the  present 
legal  status  of  idiots  see  LrxACT. — See  "  Essay 
on  Education,"  by  Dr.  Richard  Poole  ffirst 
published  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Encyclopa?oia," 
1819,  afterward  in  a  separate  volume,  1825); 
Traitement  morale  hygihie  ft  (duration  de$ 
idiots,  hy  Dr.  E.  Seguin  (Paris,  1846);  "  Re- 
p«)rts  of  Commissi(mer8  on  Idiocv  in  Massachu- 
setts" (Boston,  1848-^9);  "  Statistical  Studies 
on  Idiocy,"  by  M.  Ilubertz  (Coi>enhagen, 
1851);  ''Mental  Alienation  and  Idiocy  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  by  Dr.  Stark 
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(vol.  xiv.  of  statistical  society's  "Journal," 
1851) ;  Traite  du  goitre  et  du  eretinisme^  by 
Dr.  Xiepce  (2  vols.,  Grenoble,  1852) ;  "  Essay 
on  Idiocy,''  by  Dr.  Coldstream  (Edinburgh, 
1852) ;  Die  Ileilung  und  Vtrhatung  des  Cre- 
tinism us  und  ihre  neuestcn  Fortschritte^  by 
Dr.  Gu^'gonbQhl  (Bern  and  St.  Gall,  1^53)'; 
**  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Idiocy  in  Con- 
necticut" (New  Haven,  1856);  **  Essay  on 
Idiot  Instruction,"  by  Dr.  Ferd.  Kern  (Allge- 
meine  Zcitsehrift  fur  Psychifitrie,  1857;;  Lie 
gegerurdrtige  Ixige  der  Cretinen^  Blodsinnigen 
und  Idioten  in  den  christlichen  Ldndern,  by 
Julius  Dessolhoff  (Bonn,  1857) ;  "  Report  on 
the  Education  of  Imbecile  and  Idiotic  Chil- 
dren," by  Dr.  II.  P.  Ayres  (vol.  xiii.  of  tlie 
'*  Transactions  "  of  the  Americjm  medical  asso- 
ciation, 1802) ;  Uehersieht  der  offentlichen  und 
pricaten  Irren  und  Idioten- Anstalten  alter 
europdischen  Staaten^  by  Dr.  Albrecht  Erlen- 
meyer  (Neuwied,  1863) ;  "  Lunacy  and  Law, 
,  Uigc'ther  with  Hints  on  the  Treatment  of  Idi- 
ots," by  F.  E.  I).  Byrne  (London,  1804) ;  "  The 
Training  of  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren," by  Dr.  Cheyno  Brady  (Dublin,  1864) ; 
**  Idiocy  and  its  Treatment  by  the  Physioloj^icjU 
Metliod,"  with  bibliography,  by  Dr.  Seguin 
(New  York,  1806) ;  "  Now  Facts  and  Remarks 
concerning  Idiocy,"  by  the  same  (New  York, 
1870) ;  **  On  Idiocy,  especially  in  its  Physical 
Aspects,"  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Irehmd  (Hdinburgh, 
reprinted  from  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  Jour- 
nal "  for  January  and  February,  1874) ;  and 
the  annual  reports  of  the  various  institutions. 

IDOCBiSE  (Gr.  cZde/v.  to  resemble,  an<l  Kpaoiq^ 
a  mixture),  a  mineral  species  of  the  garnet  sec- 
tion of  the  silicates,  resembling  other  species 
in  its  crystalline  form;*.  It  occurs  variously 
colored,  as  brown,  sulphur  yellow,  green,  and 
blue;  and  of  vitreous,  fre^juently  somewhat 
resinous  lustre.  Its  hardness  is  0*5;  specitic 
gravity,  3*35-3"45.  It  was  first  observed  in 
the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and  Wiis  called  Vesu- 
vian.  Numerous  localities  of  it  are  known  in 
gneiss  rocks,  serpentine,  and  granular  lime- 
stone. It  is  pai*ticularly  abundant  at  Parsons- 
field  and  Pliippsburg,  Me.,  occurring  in  mas- 
sive forms  as  well  as  in  crvstals. 

IUBI.I«  a  mining   town  of  Austria,   in   the 
duchy  of  Carniola,  28  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Trieste; 
pop.  in  1S«JD.  3,000.     The  town  is  in  a  deep, 
narrow  Alpine  valley,  on  a  small  river  of  the 
same   name.     Its  quicksilver    mines  are    the 
second  in  importance  in  Europe,  and  in  1871 
produce«l  «'i.7no  cwt.,  besides  about  1,100  cwt 
of  artificial  cinnabar.     The  ricli  hepatic  mer- 
curial ore  is  found  in  a  formation  of  clay  slate  i 
f  I  arming  a  bed  in  comj)act  limestone.     The  ex-  ] 
cavations    are    horizontal    galleries    diverging 
from  a  shaft  which  hits  been  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  l,OoO  ft.     The  entrance  is  from 
the  Srhloiis^  a  building  within  the  town.     De-  I 
scent  is  accompli'«hed  partly  by  about  84 K)  steps  \ 
cut  in  the  nnk,  and  partly  l»y  ladders.     The 
miners  are  a  uniformetl  corjK,  5U0  in  number, 
.and  the  service  is  eagerly  s<»ught  for,  the  high- 


er rate  of  wages  and  oontingent  adTant^gei 
being  balanced  against  the  iinhealthine«  ai 
the  occupation.  The  mines  were  discovered 
in  1497,  and  arc  the  property  of  the  cruim. 

IDCMAA.    See  Edom. 

lESI.    See  Jesi. 

IFFLAKD,  iigut  WUlwiM,  a  Grerman  draiaa- 
tist,  born  in  Hanover,  April  19,  1759,  died  ia 
Berlin,  Sept.  22,  1814.     At  the  age  of  18  be 
made  his  debut  upon  the  stage  at  Gotbi,  ia 
one  of  EngePs  comedies,  in  which  he  took  the 
part  of  an  old  Jew.    In  1779  he  joined  the 
theatrical  company  at  Mannheim,  and  was  the 
leading  actor  there  when  in  the  latter  part  o( 
1781  Schiller  put  into  his  hands  tlie  manuscrifl 
of  the  *'*'  Robbers."    The  play  wasproduced  la 
tlie  succeeding  Janoary,  with  Imand  in  the 
part  of  Franz  Moor,  and  the  suocew  which  il* 
tended  the  representation    at   once   brought 
Schiller  into  notice,  and  confirmed  the  repoia- 
tion  of  Itiland.    The  latter  remuned  in  Mai»* 
heim  till  1796,  when  he  assumed  the  directioB 
of  the  national  Uieatre  of  Berlin.    In  1811  hs 
was  appointed  general  director  of  all  the  roTil 
plays,  and  about  the  same  time  made  an  ex- 
tended professional  tour   through  Gernuiy. 
His  plays,  chietly  of  the  class  known  as  the  d^ 
mestic  drama,  were  very  successful  in  theirdq; 
and  are  still  occasionally  performed.    Aooflg 
the  best  of  his  works  are  hie  Jdaer^  Der  S^ 
ler^  and  Die  IIagest4>lzen,    A  collection  of  47 
of  them  was  published  in  16  vols,  in  Leipeiefai 
1708-1802,  including  a  memoir  of  his  thMtiioil 
career.     Volumes  containing  other  pieces  wen 
published  in  1807-'9  and  in  1827;  and  in  16tt 
his  select  works  appeared. 

IGLAr,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravii,  at 
the  Iglawa,  46  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  BrOnn ;  pup.  ii 
1809,  20,112.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper 
which  is  walled,  and  three  suburbs,  and  eoa* 
tains  a  military  school,  a  g}'mna8ium.  and  eef- 
eral  charitable  institutions.  It  has  manaftf' 
torics  of  woollen  goods*  tobacco,  glass,  saA 
paper,  and  Rxdnning  and  dyeing  worker  Oa 
July  6,  1436,  tlie  convention  was  conclodti 
here,  by  which  the  emperor  Sigismnnd  wis  s^ 
knowledged  king  of  Bohemia. 

IGLESIAS,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  32  m.  W.  X.  W.  of  the  city  of  Ca^iHii 
pop.  about  6.500.  It  derives  its  name  froB  Mi 
great  number  of  churches.  So  many  gardoi 
adjoin  it  that  the  Sardinians  call  it  JfM4 
mundu  (flower  of  the  world).  The  nneil  of 
these  gardens  is  at  the  Dominican  conTCil 
The  ricliest  lead  mine  of  the  island  is  on  MoiM 
Pone,  1,100  ft.  high,  1  m.  S.  W.  of  the  town. 

IGLESIAS  DE  U  CASA,  laief«  a  Spanldi  poil» 
born  in  Salamanca  in  1753,  died  in  1791.  Hs 
early  publishe<l  ballads  and  satirical  elToAiai 
which  made  him  famous,  but  his  didactic  p»- 
ems  subsequent  to  his  joining  the  prieatbuol 
were  less  popular.  The  best  editions  of  kii 
Wf»rks  are  those  of  Barcelona  (1830)  and  Atfli 
(1821),  and  among  the  later  editiims  then  b 
one  in  4  small  vols.  (1840),  which  indodei  a 
number  of  [)oems  by  other  aathoriw 
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ATirS,  Stilt,  of  Antioch,  snrnamed  Thco- 
fl,  one  of  the  primitiire  fathers  of  the 
\k  died  Dec  20, 107  or  115,  at  Rome  ac- 
\fi  to  some,  bat  most  probably  at  Antioch, 
en  have  it.  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
ilic  fathers.  Eusebius  says  that  he  was 
ited  bi^liop  of  Antioch  in  69.  Baronins 
atHlis  Alexander  make  him  bishop  of  the 
e  Chri.'itians  residing  in  that  city,  £vo- 
ein^  at  the  same  time  bishop  of  the  Jew- 
averts.  The  Martyrium  Ignntii^  which 
«es  to  have  l>een  written  bv  an  eve- wit- 
f  his  martyrdom,  affirms  tliat  he  was  a 
le  of  St.  John,  and  ordained  by  the  apos- 
(leinselves.  After  having  watched  over 
eadfastness  of  his  flock  during  Uie  per- 
L»n  of  Domitian,  he  was  condemned  by 
1  to  he  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
D  amphitheatre,  where,  ai-cording  to  the 
fn'um^  he  suffered.  The  Greeks  celebrate 
k<t  on  Dec.  20,  and  the  Latins  on  Feb.  1. 
jr  his  journey  to  Home  Ignatius  wrote 
epistles  enumerated  by  Eusebius  and  Jc- 
They  are  addres3e<l  to  the  Romans,  to 
irp,  and  to  various  Asiatic  churches.  At 
it  tliere  are  fifteen  letters  extant  ascribed 
atius.  The  seven  mentioned  by  Eusebius, 
ling  to  the  shorter  Greek  recension,  are 
illy  accepted  as  genuine  by  Roman  CAith- 
[ioo]o;rians ;  the  others  are  considered 
us.  But  a  warm  controversy  has  long 
1  l»etween  the  learned  of  various  Protes- 
lenominations  regarding  the  genuineness 
or  some  of  the  first  seven.  A  Syriac 
D  of  the  epistles  to  the  Kphesians,  Ro- 
and  Poly  carp  was  brought  from  a  con- 
n  tJie  Nitriiin  desert  to  the  British  mu- 
ni 1^3,  an<l  edited  in  1H4.")  bv  Curcton. 
inaintairu'd  bv  the  editor  that  these  arc 
ily  frenuiiie  e])i'itles  of  Ijrnatiiis;  and  this 
i*ion  was  n<Iopted  by  Dr.  U.  A.  Lipsius, 
n.  and  some  eminent  Presbvterian  au- 
» '*.  Epi>*-opal  writers  for  the  most  part 
•1  t]i;it  all  (»f  the  Seven  epistles  are  genu- 
The  lie^t  editions  of  the  Fgnatian  writings 
I  C'anteHer's  Pufren  ^Kri  Apostoliei  (2 
Pari?*,  1»»72;  2d  and  more  complete  ed., 
■nlam.  1724),  tho^e  by  Jacobson  (()xfi>rd, 
and  Peterinann  (Lc-ipsic,  1840),  and  Cure- 
^'/'ry/'M  I'jtuitianum  (London,  1840). 
ITIIS,  Saint,  patriarcli  of  Constantinople, 
ifM.ut  70\  ilied  ( >ct.  23,  87^.  He  was  the 
e't  s«->n  of  tlie  eni]>eror  Michael  I.,  and 
ijinal  name  was  Nieetas;  but  on  the  de- 
•n  of  his  fatlier  by  Leo  tlie  Armenian,  he 
lade  a  eunnch  bv  Leo  and  enteriKl  a  nion- 
.  nssuniinir  the  name  of  Ignatius.  lie 
:isol  to  tlie  patriarehate  in  84t>.  lie  was 
t-my  <»f  the  icoHiK'lasts,  and  would  not 
tJr»'g'»n"'*  Asbe>tus,  tiishop  of  Syracuse, 
pre-H-nt  at  his  consecration,  because  of 
■ten-inxy.  In  807  he  refused  to  admit 
-,  l»r«itlier  of  the  empress  The<Hlora,  as  a 
".nicant,  on  account  of  his  reported  im- 
i?y.  whereupon  the  offender  caused  him 
lieposKrd,  and  Photius  to  be  elected  patri- 


arch in  his  place.  After  his  deposition  he  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  banished 
to  Mitylene ;  but  when  Basil  the  Macedonian 
ascended  the  throne  in  867,  he  was  recalled. 

IGNITICS  BEAN.    See  Strychnia. 

IGNIS  FATCUS,  a  flickering  light  seen  at  night 
over  the  surface  of  marshy  grounds  or  grave- 
yards. Sometimes  it  moves  quietly  along,  re- 
sembling tlie  light  of  a  lantern  carried  in  the 
hand ;  and  again  it  a]>pear8  not  alone,  but  two 
or  three  together  dancing  merrily  together  np 
and  down.  In  the  night  mists  it  seems  like 
the  light  from  some  neighboring  house;  and 
many  a  traveller  has  been  led  by  it  into  dan- 
gerous bogs,  from  which  he  found  no  escape 
till  the  appearance  of  the  morning  light  It  is 
not  strange  that  a  character  of  mystery  should 
have  attached  to  this  luminous  appearance,  and 
that  the  ignorant  should  have  ascribed  it  to 
some  evil  spirit  Tliey  called  it  **  Will  o'  the 
wisp"  and  ^^Jack  with  a  lantern,"  and  this 
imaginary  person  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  old 
English  poets.  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
the  light  retires  before  one  who  pursues  it ; 
this  notion  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of 
some  observers,  and  disproved  by  those  of 
others.  In  Milner's  "Gallery  of  Nature,"  p. 
544,  is  recorded  a  statement  of  Mr.  Blesson, 
who  carefully  investigated  the  phenomena  in 
the  forest  of  Gorbitz,  in  Brandenburg.  On  a 
marshy  spot  he  observed  bluish  purple  flames 
at  night,  where  bubbles  of  air  issued  during 
the  day.  These  flames  retired  as  he  approach- 
ed, in  con.<»equence,  he  supposed^f  the  air  be- 
ing agitated  by  his  movement.  When  he  stood 
perfectly  still  they  soon  appeared  within  reach; 
and  then,  carefully  guarding  against  disturbing 
the  air  by  his  breath,  he  succeeded  in  singeing 
a  piece  of  j)aper,  which  l)ecamo  covered  with  a 
viscous  moisture.  At  last  a  narrow  slip  of  j)a- 
per  took  fire.  By  disturbing  the  air  over  the 
spot  he  caused  the  flames  to  disapi)ear  entirely, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  after  quiet  was  restored 
they  appeared  again  over  the  air  bubbles,  ap- 
parently without  having  communication  with 
anv  known  source  of  flame.  On  suddenlv  in- 
troducing  a  torch  after  extinguishing  the  flame, 
a  kind  of  explosion  was  heard,  and  a  red  light 
was  seen  over  8  or  0  sq.  ft.  of  the  marsh,  which 
diininishe<l  to  a  small  blue  flame  from  2^  to  3 
ft.  high,  lie  concluded  that  the  cause  of  the 
ignis  fatuus  was  the  evolution  of  inflammable 
gas  from  the  marsh,  and  that  the  flames  existed 
by  day  as  well  as  at  night,  though  not  then  visi- 
ble. The  lights  seen  occasi(mally  over  church- 
yards are  of  similar  a]»pearance  to  those  de- 
scribed. These  meteors  are  supposed  io  be  the 
result  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  in- 
flanmiable  gases  generated  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  or  animal  bodies.  Phosphu- 
rettcil  hydrogen,  it  is  well  known,  bursts  into 
flame  as  it  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air 
from  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  prcpare<l.  It  is 
produced  by  the  <lecay  of  animal  matters,  and, 
if  thinly  diffuse^l  hero  and  there  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  marsh,  may  present  the  changing, 


tlirkiTinf;  lif;)it  of  the  ignia  fatnns,  as  difficult ' 
tu  liH<:ito  US  the  illuminntioD  of  the  fireflies, 
for  n-hicli  it  hus  l»i-n  luistiilcen  by  several  em-  ' 
incnt  naturalists.  M'hat  i*  lEnown  u  marsili 
(C.'ui  is  a  hi^lily  iaflomiiiable  carburetted  hy-  ; 
<lro^n,  winch  bul>hli'B  up  throufcti  tlic  wattrr  ! 
that  coven  bu^iy  iiKuceii,  and  may  be  influnii'd 
on  tlie  surface.  Tliis  uiiiv  bo  ignited  by  \i]ui*-  , 
phoretted  hydniSKn,  mid  add  to  ttie  extent  luid  ' 
liermaDeuci)  of  tjie  tluuien.  Tlic  sniull  qiiuiitity 
lit  tliwe  coinbiwtiblu  matters  present  in  tlic  uir 
Mill  account  f»r  tlie  feebluncsa  of  the  llaiucs, 
wliicli  bavo  nirely  been  known  to  wt  tire  to 
othiTsalistanccs;  and  the  vary! nfc  quantity  and 
jiurity  of  that  exhaled  n-oald  explain  the  con- 
stantly sliiftiiig  hriiclitncM  uf  tlie  light.  Ac- 
coriliii);  to  the  nccunnt  in  tho  "<i)il1vrv  of  N.i- 
turo"  referred  to,  in  the  middla  of  the  last 
century  tho  snow  on  tho  siinimit  of  IJie  A|>en- 
Iiines  appeared  envclojied  in  flatne;  and  in  the 
winter  of  1G93  luiy  ricks  in  Wiiles  were  set  on 
lire  by  burning  poseuuit  exhahitiiins. 

IGCILIUI,  a  town  uf  SjKiin,  in  the  province 
and  33  in.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Barccluna;  pop. 
alniut  11,000.  It  Htands  on  high  pvjuml,  on 
the  left  bunk  of  the  river  Xoyo.  The  rtrwt* 
are  narrow,  ami  the  buildings  jincked  cloijely 
tojwtbcr,  with  little  rt-pinl  to  elt-gnnco,  coin- 
flirt,  or  cleanline!>s.  AViiollen  andciiltiingoiHls. 
|ia]icr,  and  lireurm:!  are  meniifairtured,  anil  ' 
there  are  fairs  in  -Januarv  and  August.  | 

IGlUil,  a  lizard  cmstitntin;;  the  Iyiii>  of  the 
fnmily  igvanidir.  The  fumlly  characterH  are: 
a  body  eoveretl  with  Imrny  st-ale.*.  without 
lumy  jiloteS  or  tubercles.  ni>t  dlspiisod  in  circu- 
lar iiubricjited  series,  and  without  large  sciuare 
plulea  on  the  aUlnmen;  tlivrv  U  gcovratly 
a  crest  along  tho  back  or  the  tail;  no  large 
IHilypiQal  scuti-s  on  tho  head;  the  teeth  simie- 
tiiiieri  in  a  coiiiinon  alve<ilus,  and  sometimes 
unitetl  to  the  free  tA]M  of  the  jaws ;  tongue 
tlil[-k.  free  only  at  tlie  point,  and  without 
shualii;  eyes  with  movable  lids;  toes  distinct, 
free,  and  all  iinguicuhiteil.  The  very  nurnvrons 
genera  of  itiiii  family  have  Kn-n  conveniently 
(iivldifl  into  two  subfamilies  by  Dumfrll  and 
Itilimii,  according  to  the  maimer  in  which  the 
teeth  arc  imiilanttnl.  In  tho  pleunNlnnts.  all 
but  one  American,  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  a 
gri>ove  of  the  jaws,  are  aitachei]  to  their  inner 
siirfaiv,  and  are  often  euriiiuslr  flattened  and 
ik-rraU-d  on  the  free  cdgi<;  lo  the  acrodont^  all 
of  the  eastern  heniis[iliere,  there  is  no  snch 
gniovv.  and  the  teeth  gniw  n]ion  the  edge  of 
the  jaws.  Fi>r  the  characterg  of  liic  second 
Hiihfamilv,  having  I.'}  genera  and  about  10  spe- 
cies, nee  Okaook,  Stbi.lio.  and  the  genus  u'jiimn, 
beliw.  Tlie  iiIenriHlonts  c<imi)rise  ."■!  genera 
and  more  than  1'hi  species;  nuolh  B,m\h<filiiifii» 
have  \<wn  alnady  noticifl  under  thiwe  title*, 
and  the  only  gi'iius  here  dvscribi-d  trill  lie  !i/iiana 
If^irvntil.  Tlie  cli.iracters  of  this  genu's  are: 
a  very  lar/e  tliin  dewlap  undvr  the  throat; 
cephalic  liUtes  Ilal.  unequal,  au<l  irregular ;  a 
double  row  of  small  palate  teeth:  a  crest  on 
tlie  back  and  tail;  fingers  and  tiK'S  live,  long. 
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of  nneqnal  kugthg.  the  (onrth  of  the  hind  f<Hit 
very  long;  a  ungle  row  of  femoral  poin;  Iiil 
very  long,  slender,  compressed,  and  cuiend 
witii  small,  regular,  imbricated.  ridg«d  Malei. 
Tliu  comiuou  iguana  (/,  tuberculaUt,  Lanr.i  M- 
tains  a  length  of  4  or  G  ft.,  of  which  the  tail  h 
about  two  tliirds;  it  is  found  in  tropical  SuDth 
America  and  the  West  Indie*.  ThenaMlopm- 
ing»  are  at  the  end  of  the  obtuse  muxile;  tli* 
teeth  are  about  BO  in  each  jaw,  with  card-ltkg 
ones  on  tliu  jialale  in  two  aeries;  the  devli|i 
is  about  o-s  deep  as  the  head,  triangnlar,  baTia; 
about  a  dozen  serrations  on  iU  anterior  bordtr; 
along  the  neck  and  back  is  a  comb-like  emt  uf 
about  55  scales,  highest  in  this  apeciet,  citod- 
ing  on  to  the  tall,  where  it  becomea  a  rinpli 
serrated  ridge ;  the  femoral  porea  are  14  w  I\ 
widest  and  opening  in  a  mugle  iMla  ia  Ifct 
males.  The  color  above  is  greenish,  with  Us- 
ish  and  sinty  tints,  and  nreetiiah  yellow  bdov; 
on  the  sides  are  generally  brown  ligz^  baadt 


with  a  yellow  border,  with  a  yellovidi  (aal 
on  the  front  of  the  shoulder;  aome  ara  drttcd 
with  brown,  with  yellow  apota  on  tlw  Bmbi; 
the  tail  is  ringed  broadly  with  altenutte  (mn 
and  yellowish  green.  The  flesh  of  tlia  ^aot 
is  considered  a  great  delicacy,  thongk  It  is  Bst 
peculiarly  wholesome.  It  passes  moat  of  b 
time  in  trees,  in  which  it  ia  cwight  by  df 
nooses;  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  swinnaer,  mi  ■■ 
gome  of  the  subfamily,  as  oai&fynljnsnlw,  fav 
most  of  their  time  in  the  water,  and  evcaU 
the  wo. — The  iguanas  of  the  eatdera  beoii*- 
]ihere.  of  the  acrodont  subfamily,  are  oflM 
callcl  ogamas.  fmm  one  of  the  principal  geon^ 
Tlie  genus  ag-ima  (Dandia)  has  a  flat  trlannlv 
head.  neck,  and  sometimes  the  ears  ^iny.nody 
covercfl  with  small  imbricated  scales,  no  dond 
crest,  tail  timg,  slender,  and  rounded,  anal  bat 
no  femoral  pores,  a  longitudinal  fold  alniif  tbs 
throat,  and  s<imetlmes  a  transvenw  one;  tfas 
teeth  arc  united  to  tite  ed|w  of  the  jaw,  aA 
may  he  distinguished  into  posterior  or  aolot 
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tn<l  anterior  or  caoinea  and  incisors ;  no  teeth  on 
tbr  jialatv.  None  of  Uiia  Bul)famil}'  are  found 
in  AuiL-rira.  The  common  agama  (A.  eolono- 
nm.  Daudin)  is  the  larj^  of  the  genaa,  btnng 
tniiu  12  to  16  in.  long,  of  vbicli  tlie  t^l  is 
Dure  tlian  half;  it  is  found  on  tlic  Guinea  and 
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^nMoI  coasts.  The  Rpiny  apnraa  (A.  tpinot/i. 
^Ui  i«  »\\iin  and  tliick.  with  shcirt  tail  and 
'I'inv  «rales ;  it  is  alKint  7  in.  long,  and  inhabits 
i:iF  Ct^>e  of  Good  Hopa  Sotoe  of  the  acrn- 
d'VM  in  Asia  and  Australia  are  of  very  stranpc 
firm*;  the  habits  and  generni  appearance  arc 
lik«iboM  of  the  American  ifnianas. 

NfUMMN,  a  gimntic  fossil  fukurian  reptile, 
divovered  bv  Dr.  Mantell  in  the  Wealdcn  for- 
nutioii  of  Great  Britain  in  1)^22.  and  so  nninetl 
n  the  teeth  resemblini;  in  shape  those  of 


the  it 


of  \\iv  ba.-ie,  tlic  expansion 


t-t  the  cr<-wn.  the  wrratinn  of  the  edf^es,  and 
thr'  'il.in  C'litin:;  r>f  I'nanu'l:  but  tlie  crun'n  is 
r*Litivr!y  tliicki'r.  with  a  nioreciimplieateileK- 
!er-.jl  and  internal  ^tnictore,  and  the  roots  are 
tv*-.-!  in  ■^paratir  *i>ckctJ  as  in  the  crocodiK'. 
Tl«;  Vertebra;  have  slighilv  concave  articular 


surfaces  on  the  bodj,  with  nearly  flat  sides; 
tlie  neural  arch  of  the  dorsals  is  high  and  ex- 
panded, as  in  other  dinosaurians ;  the  antero- 
posterior iHameter  is  from  4  to  4}  in.;  the 
s|>inul  canal  Is  completely  enclosed  br  the  neu- 
ral arches;  the  sacral  re^on  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and  widely  embraced  by  the  iliac  bones; 
in  the  tail  the  spinous  processes  increase  for 
some  distance  below  the  sacrum  and  then  di- 
minish, and  titia  organ  was  probably  relatively 
shorter  tlian  in  tlie  Iguana;  the  ribs  are  largely 
developed  in  tlie  tlioracic  and  abdominal  re- 
gions, and  connected  both  with  the  bo<ly  and 
the  transverse  process  of  each  vertebra,  as  in 
other  dinosaurians  and  in  crocodiles,  and  unlike 
the  ignnna  and  other  lisards;  the  iiciiiiulnr  arcli 
is  intermediate  tietween  the  crocodilian  and 
lizard  type,  the  clavicle  1>eing  more  than  8  ft, 
long;  the  pelvic  arch  has  rather  a  liicertian 
character ;  tEie  thigh  hones  are  stout,  and  about 
8  ft.  long,  with  the  liead  rounded  end  jiroducetl, 
as  in  mammals,  over  the  inner  side  of  tlie  shaft, 
and  a  singularly  liattene^l  trochanter,  and  must 
have  supported  the  heavy  body  in  a  manner 
like  that  of  the  large  pachyderms;  the  bones 
of  tile  leg  are  robust  and  about  21  ft.  lonp,  and 
the  whole  extremity  bears  little  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  iguana;  the  feet  resemble  those  of 
saiirians.  This  rcjitilc  has  been  estimated  by 
L>wen  as  about  28  ft.  in  length,  of  which  the 
head  was  8  and  tlie  tail  13  ft. ;  it  stood  higher 
on  tlie  legs  than  any  existing  saurian,  aiul  was 
terrestrial  in  its  haiiits;  the  worn  condition  of 
the  teeth  indicates  tliat  it  was  a  herbivorous 
animal.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of  dinosan- 
rians  with  mrgtU<ita«rHi,  Ar/lamuvrtit,  and 
pfforoMuriit,  and  is  found  in  the  Wealden  and 
cretaceous  fonrations.  The/.  J/'inW/((Cuv.), 
fromllieclijiriictersdf  the  worn  dental  surf ik'v, 

cation,  and  the  glinnid  ciiviiv  lllll^t  liavc  ).,r- 
mitled  a  IntiTsl  inovemont  of  the  1ci«-,t  j.iw ; 
the  large  facial  fornmina  indinite  mure  tiv-by 
cheeks  und  lips  than  in  anv  exi-'Iiiig  ^all^i:l1)s. 
T)r.  Mimtell  wn."  «f  opiuiun  (liat  it  had  a  nitNil 
inlegiimentiil  h<irn. 

HIKE,  JolMD,  a  Swiili-b  philolocixt.  burn  in 
Limd.  Miirch  3,  1707.  died  Dec.  1.  I7«'.  His 
fiitlier,  of  Scotcb  descnt.  wu,-  for  a  time  pro- 
fcswir  of  tlu'iilopv  at  L'|i>al.  He  graduated  at 
the  univcrsitv  in  17;ili.  and  in  17.1»  Uthhu- 
.-.r  of  iW-lK-s-lcltn's  nn.l  jHilitieal  science. 
■lU  <;l„jMri>ii,.  S,irfa-G,'l/,irH«n2\oU.V\<>a\, 
ITItli)  was  pre]iared  under  the  {Mtronage  of  the 
government,  ubichiillnwedhim  In  Ii5l>ngrant 
..f  Id.iHKi  Swedi-^h  dollars.  His  dissertiilhins 
on  the  Eildas  and  on  ritilas  are  liiipoKant. 

ILI,  or  EeW,  a  river  of  central  A>ia.  which 
ri-iis  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains 
(if  Till  an -iJian -nan-Ill,  traverse*  a  part  of  east- 
ern Tiirkislnn.  ami  tlows  into  Uke  Tvti;.'i/  or 
Rnlkash.  near  the  borders  of  ^iil>ena.  Its 
length  is  aiiout  4.10  m. 

ILIJ1K    Sie  Homer. 

ILtMZ.4.  ntBlMM.  or  ntlnlsH,  Pyranl's  ef.  cer- 
tain peaks  of  the  Cordill.-ra^  of  Quito.  In  t^.nith 
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America,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Qnito.  They  are 
aliout  17.3S0  ft.  higli,  and  seem  originally  to 
have  constituted  a  s^in^Ie  mountain,  which  has 
been  rent  apart  by  volcanic  forces.  They  are 
visit)le  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
intervening  between  tlie  Cordilleras  of  Quito 
and  the  Pacific,  but  from  great  distances  at  sea. 

ILION,  a  villa|?e  in  the  town  of  German  Flats 
Herkimer  co.,  Kew  York,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  and  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroad  and  Erie  canal,  70  m.  W.  N.  W. 
of  Albany;  pop.  in  1870,  2,876.  It  contains 
two  hotels,  a  national  bank,  a  brewery,  a 
weekly  newspai>er,  and  several  schools  and 
churches.  It  is  chietlv  noted  as  the  seat  of  E. 
Kemington  and  sons*  firearms  manufactory,  of 
the  Remington  empire  sewing-machine  com- 
pany, and  the  Remington  agricultural  works, 
whicli  employ  a  large  number  of  men.  It  was 
incorporated  in  18G5. 

ILISSI'S,  a  river  of  Attica,  rising  near  the 
X.  extremity  of  Mt.  Ilymettus,  and  flowing 
through  the  S.  part  of  Athens  toward  the 
Phaleric  bay,  which  it  rarely  reaches  even  in 
the  rainy  season,  while  in  summer  it  always 
dries  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The 
sprea<ling  plane  trees  and  verdant  banks  of 
the  Ilissus,  which  Plato  immortalized  in  his 
**  Plwedrus,"  have  given  place  to  pigmy  bushes 
and  sunburnt  rocks. 

lUl'H.    SeeTsoT. 

lUTlTS,  or  EeUaita,  a  nomadic  tribe  of  Per- 
sia, Kkiva,  and  Turkistan.  Tlie  name  Iliyat  is 
the  plural  of  iel  {eei),  a  tribe,  equivalent  to  the 
Arabic  kahilah.  The  Iliyats  are  mostly  of 
Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Kurdish  descent,  and 
fonn  an  important  portion  of  the  population 
of  Persia  and  adjacent  countries;  their  actual 
numl)ers  are  not  known,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Iliyat  trilies  tributary  to  Khiva  numbered  105,- 
000.  They  live  in  tents  and  have  no  settled 
habitations,  changing  their  places  of  encamp- 
ment with  the  season  or  climate.  Some  tribes 
live  solely  by  rapine  and  plunder ;  others  re- 
sort only  occa^^ionally  to  such  means.  Tliey 
have  large  flocks  and  herds,  which  they  often 
augment  by  taking  those  of  their  neighlK>rs; 
they  are  therefore  much  dreaded  by  the  settled 
and  civilized  population.  The  distances  that 
some  of  the  Iliyat  tribes  travel  in  their  annual 
migrations  are  wonderful.  From  the  southern 
shores  of  Fars,  the  Kashkai  tribe  of  Iliyats  ar- 
rive in  spring  on  the  grazing  grounds  of  Ispa- 
han, where  they  are  met  by  the  Bakhtiars 
from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Persian  gidf. 
At  the  approach  of  winter  both  tribes  return. 
The  Iliyats  are  Moluimmeilans  of  the  Sunni 
sect,  but  are  not  very  strict  in  their  religious 
observances,  and  are  not  ruled  like  the  towns- 
men by  the  m(»llah.  In  eac'li  province  of  Per- 
sia there  are  two  chiefs  acknowle<lged  by  all 
the  trilies.  The  chief  of  the  Kaslikai  tribe, 
which  numbers  more  than  25,000  tents,  is 
obli^etl  by  the  government  to  reside  ut  Shiroz, 
as  a  hostjige  for  the  goo<l  behavior  of  his  clan, 
though  otherwise  free  to  live  as  he  pleases. 


The  Iliyat  women  are  said  to  be  charte.  tad 
many  of  the  best  families  in  Persia  are  of  Iliytf 
origin.  The  present  royal  family  is  of  the  Ka- 
jar  tribe,  a  Turkish  iel^  which  came  into  Pe^ 
sia  with  Tamerlane. — See  Mounsey^s  **  Joonwj 
through  the  Caucasus  and  the  Interior  of  Pcr 
sia''  (London,  1872),  and  Markham*s  ''HisfiorT 
of  Persia"  (London,  1874). 

ILKESTON,  a  town  of  Derbyshire,  Emdand,  9 
m.  N.  E.  of  Derby,  on  the  Erwash  Valier  nil- 
way;  pop.  in  1871,  9.66S.  It  is  rapidly  ia> 
creasing  in  population,  and  contains  a  fine  oU 
parish  church  and  a  mechanics*  institute  ail 
librarv.  Hosiery  and  nlk  fabrics  are  mno- 
foctured,  and  coal  is  mined. 

ILLE-CT-VIUIKE,  a  N.  W.  department  «f 
France,  in  Brittany,  bonnded  N.  by  the  EBf- 
lish  channel^  and  bordering  on  the  deptrtmcMi 
of  Manche,  Mayenne,  Loire-Inf^riearei  Morii- 
han,  and  C6tes-dn-Nord ;  arcA,  S,5M  sq.  ■.; 
pop.  in  1878,  589,532.  It  is  named  afUrili 
principal  rivers,  the  Die  and  Vilaine,  the  littff 
flowing  W.  and  S.  W.  throng  this  departoNit 
and  Morbihan  to  the  Atlantic,  and  partly  nsri- 
gable,  and  the  former  joining  it  from  the  nortk 
at  Rennes.  It  is  traversed  from  W.  to  L  kf 
the  Armoric  hills  or  Menex  mountains.  Tb 
surface  is  irregular,  and  the  soil  generally  pooc 
Flax  and  hemp  are  cxtensirely  cultivated;  li^ 
bacco  is  grown  to  some  extent,  as  are  gn^ 
and  other  fruit  The  fisheries  are  impocttai 
and  excellent  oysters  are  found  in  the  iMqr  cf 
Cancale.  Several  iron  mines  are  woiM; 
slate,  quartz,  limestone,  and  granite  are  fpt^ 
ried ;  lead  and  copper  ore  are  found ;  miaMl 
springs  are  numerous.  The  mannfactaies  <«•• 
sist  chiefly  of  coarse  linen  and  sail  cloth.  Ill 
coasting  trade  is  active.  It  is  one  of  the  poo^ 
est  French  departments.  It  is  divided  into  te 
arrondissements  of  Rennes,  Fougftrea,  Moi^ 
fort,  St  Malo,  Vitr^,  and  Redon.  The  prino- 
pal  seaport  is  St  Malo.    Capital,  Rennet. 

ILLINOIS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  IndiiBii 
of  the  Algonquin  family,  comprising  ^  Peo- 
rias,  Moingwenas,  XaBkaskiaa,  TamaroaSi  ml 
Cahokias.    At  an  early  period,  aided  pwfcy 
by  the  Delawares  on  Uie  east,  they  drnre  tM 
Quapaws,  a  Dakota  tribe  whom  they  iCriti 
Arkansas,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  sonthcn  IG^ 
sissippi.    About  1640  they  nearly  exteminfltai 
the  Winnebagoes.    They  were  at  war  withthi 
Iroquois  from  about  1656,  and  with  the  Skn 
8< >on  after.    The  French,  by  their  mtarionariei 
tirAt  met  the  Illinois  at  Chegoimegon  on  Ijfci 
Superior  in  1667;  in  1672  IfarqneCto  foaad 
the  Peorias  and  Moin|prenas  in  three  tovM 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  Des  MoiMik 
as  well  as  Peorias  and  Kaskaskiaa  on  the  IH^ 
nois.    The  Tamaroas  were  on  the  MiarisBtpfi, 
and  a  tribe  called  the  Michigameaa,  who  tesa 
to  have  been  really  Qnapawa,  also  bekHigsd  ts 
the  confederacy.     The  Illinois  at  thii  tine 
Were  numerous  and  brave,  expert  bua— ^ 
but  not  canoe  men.    They  mored  off  to  the 
plains  lieyond  the  Miavissippi  in  viOagef  far  a 
short  summer  hunt,  and  for  a  winter  hnl  of 


r  Ats  raoDths.  Tben  Otaj  would  gather 
irge  towii.  o(  •rbor-ttke  cabins  covered 
loable  watei^proof  mate,  with  geDeraJly 
!«•  to  a  cabin,  twd  two  families  to  a  fire. 
X,  Membri,  and  other  misNonaries  found 
ief  Illinois  town  condstiDg  of  SOO  to  400 

and  8,000  people.  Thej  were  badi; 
•d  bj  the  Iroquois  in  1679,  ihortlj  after 
le  reached  there,  and  in  the  war  lost  800 

killed  and  BOO  prisoners;  but  they  re- 
d  and  aided  the  French  in  their  opera- 
ifWni^  the  Iroqnois,  sending  their  con- 
i  to  the  eipeditJons  of  De  is  Barre  and 
ville.  Altnoogh  constantly  at  war  and 
'  addicted  to  vices,  they  listened  to  the 
I  mi*«ionariee  Harqaette,  Allouez,  Gra- 
nd others,  who  finally  converted  them 
1  greatly  improved  their  condition.  In 
Ibicago,  their  great  chief,  visited  France, 
'•B  hi^ly  esteemed.  Uii  aon  of  the 
lame  retained  the  great  inflaence  of  his 

till  hia  death  in  17M.  In  1700  the 
■kit*  removed  from  the  npper  water*  of 
Bois  to  the  spot  that  bearB  thdr  name,  led 
ir  chief  Roituac,  who  wished  to  emt- 
io Loairiana.  In  1719  they  marched  to 
t  to  relieve  that  poet,  then  besi^ed  by 
>ies.  In  the  war  with  that  tribe  they 
d  severely,  and  the  IHinois  of  the  Rock 

Kmiteony  were  driven  from  their  vil- 

In  1719  die  whole  nation  was  reduced 

0  aonls.    They  remained  faithful  to  the 

1  In  the  Natchez  tronblea,  and  sent  a 
a  D'Artaguette's  fatal  expedition  against 
ickaaaws.  Although  they  lost  constant- 
leir  war  with  the  Foies,  their  head  chief 
i  Cbangouhias  led  a  force  with  Villiers 
;  some  of  the  frontier  posts  in  Virginia 
rih  1756,  and  captured  a  small  fort. 
ook  no  part  in  Pontiac's  war ;  but  when 
lieftain  wan  killed  in  one  of  their  towns, 
xes  renewed  the  war.  They  joined  the 
I  in  their  war  against  the  United  States, 
ade  peace  at  Greenville,  Aug.  3,  1795. 

of  March  S.  1791,  8&0  acres  were  se- 
u>  the  Kaskaskias,  and  the  richt  of  loca- 
280  acres  in  addition.  Gen.  llarriMin  in 
e^otlated  a  treaty  at  Vincenncs,  in  which 
ecline  was  recitid,  an  annuity  of  $1,000 
and  provision  made  for  bnilding  a  house 
r  chief  and  a  Ciitbolic  church,  as  well  as 
•  maintenance  of  a  priest.  The  Peorias, 
ere  not  partiea  to  this  treatv,  iuincd  in 
'  Edwardsi-ille.  Bept  25,  1BI8,  by  which 
inois  ceded  all  their  lands  in  the  state 
,000  in  poods  and  a  13  years'  annuity 
D.  Tlie  PelOria^  to  the  number  of  100, 
(H  BlackwHl^r  river,  Miumuri,  and  36 
•kias  remained  in  Illinois.  By  the  treaty 
.ober,  1832,  they  agwn  ceded  lands,  re- 
;  a  large  tract  further  west,  with  some 
)d  an  outlay  for  erecting  dwellings  and 
ing  agricultural  implements.  They  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of 
i,  where  they  remained  till  18S7.  They 
I  to  Improve,  but  lost  in  number^  so 
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that  in  1864  they  confederated  with  the  Weaa 
and  F^ankeshawB.  In  1887  they  were  sgain 
removed,  and  placed  southwest  of  the  Qo*- 
pawB,  on  a  reservation  of  7S,000  acrca.  Here 
they  remain,  bnt  the  whole  Illinois  nation  had 
dwindled  in  1872  to  some 40  aonls;  the  com- 
bined tribe  of  Weaa,  Piankeahaws,  Peoriaa,  and 
Kaskaskias  numbering  only  160  in  all.  The 
United  States  government  in  187S  held  atocka 
for  their  benefit  amounting  to  (124,74?  M,«id 
a  balance  at  interest  of  $64,164  69.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  niinoia  waa  rednced  to  aratmnati- 
cal  rules  by  P6re  Oravier,  and  Pbre  le  Boalangar 
drew  up  a  very  full  grammar  and  dictionary. 

mJNOIS,  one  of  the  interior  state*  of  the 
American  Union,  the  eighth  admitted  uaAer 
the  federal  oonstitntion,  and  now  the  fourth 
in  population,  tt  is  ritoated  between  lat  86° 
M'  and  42°  80'  N.,  and  Ion.  87°  3fi'  and  111*  40' 
W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  8.  866  m.,  eitrome 
breadth  K  and  W.  318  m. ;  area,  05  410  ag.  m. 
Jt  is  hounded  N.  by  Wisoonsin,  N,  £.  by  LbIm 


Michigan,  E.  by  Indiana,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated in  part  by  the  Waba»h  river,  S.  F.  and  9. 
by  Kentuckv,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Ohio,  and  S'.  W.  and  W.  by  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mif«issippi. 
The  state  is  divided  into  102  counties,  viz. :  Ad- 
ams, Aleiandcr,  Bond,  Boone,  Brown.  Bureau, 
Calhoun,  Carroll,  Cass,  Champaign,  Christian, 
Clark,  Clay,  Clinton,  Coles^ook,  Crawford, 
Cumberland,  De  Ealb,  I>e  Witt.  Douglas,  Du 
Page.  Edgar,  Edwards,  Effingham,  Fayetle.  Ford, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Gallatin,  Greene,  Grundy, 
Ilnmilton,  Hancock.  Hardin,  Henderson,  Henry, 
IrcHjuoitt,  Jackson,  Jasper,  JefTersou,  Jersey,  Jo 
Daviess,  Johnson,  Kane,  Kankakee,  Kendall, 
Knox,  Lake,  La  Salle,  Lawrence.  Lee,  Living- 
stone, Logan,  McDnnoiigh,  Me  Henry,  McLean, 
Mflccin.  Macoupin,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall, 
Ma.<on,  Massac,  Menard,  Mercer,  Monri*.  Mont- 

Kmerv,  Morgan,  Mnultrie,  Ogle,  Peoria,  Perrv, 
att.  Pike,  Pope,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Randolph, 
Richland,  Rock  Island,  Kl.  Clair,  Saline,  Sanga- 
mon, Schuyler,  Scott,  Shelby,  Stark,  Stephen- 
son, Tazewell,  Union,  Vermilion,  Wabash,  War- 
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ren,  "Washington,  Wayne,  AVliitc,  Wliitesides, 
Will,  Williamson,  Winnobajro,  and  Wondfuitl. 
Sprinjitiold,  near  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  state,  lat.  3'J°  48'  X.,  Ion.  8«J=  45'  W.,  is  the 
seat  of  government;  it  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  tine  agricultural  district,  and  has  an  active 
trade,  being  well  supplied  with  railroad  traus- 
portjition.  Chicago  is  the  commercial  metropo- 
lis, and  the  largest  city  on  the  northern  lakes. 
Ka.'^kaskia  and  Cahokia  are  the  oldest  towns  in 
Illinois,  having  been  founde<l  V)y  the  French 
some  time  between  16>^0  and  1C90.  Kaskiuskia 
was  the  lirst  capital,  and  so  remained  till  1818, 
when  the  gt)vernment  was  removed  to  Vanda- 
lia,  and  thence  to  Springfield  in  1830.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870,  the  cities  <if  Illi- 
nois were:  Alton,  pop.  8,005;  Ambov,  2,825; 
Anna,  1,209;  Aurora,  11,102;  Belloville,  8,140; 
Bloomingtou,  14,590;  Bushnell,  2,003;  Cairo, 
0,207;  Centralia,  3,190;  Champaign,  4,025; 
Chicago,  298,977;  Danville,  4,751;  Decatur, 
7,101;  Dixon,  4,055;  Elgin,  5,441 ;  El  Paso, 
1,504;  Freeport,  7,889;  Galemi,  7,019;  Gales- 
burg,  10,158;  JiK'ksonville,  9,203 ;  Jolict,  7,2t)3; 
La  Salle,  5,200;  Litchfield,  3,852;  Macomb, 
2,748;  Mendota,  3,540;  M«mmouth,  4,002; 
Morris,  3,138;  Mount  Carmel,  1,040;  Olney, 
2,800;  Ottawa,  7,730;  Pekin,  5,090;  lVoriJ^ 
22,849;  Peru,  3,050;  Quincv,  24,052;  Kock- 
ford,  11,049;  U.xk  Island,  7,890;  Shelbvville, 
2,051;  Springfield,  17,304;  Sterling,  3,998; 
AVatseka,  1,551;  and  Waukegan,  4,507.  The 
population  of  Illinois  has  been  as  follows: 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1870, 1,310,537  were 
males  and  1,223,354  females;  2,024,093  were 
of  native  and  515,198  of  foreign  birth.  Of 
the  former,  1,189,503  were  born  in  the  state; 
Kit  the  f«»reigners,  32,550  were  born  in  British 
Americji,  3,711  in  Denmark,  10,911  in  France, 
203,758  in  (rermanv,  53,871  in  England,  120,- 
102  in  Ireland,  15.737  in  Sc.»tland,  3.140  in 
Wales,  4,180  in  Holland,  11,880  in  Norwav, 
29,97J»  in  Sweden,  and  8,980  in  Switzerland. 
The  den>ity  of  population  was  45*84  to  the 
square  mile.  There  were  474.533  families,  with 
an  average  of  5*35  persons  to  each,  an»l  404,- 
155  dwellings,  with  an  avenige  t»f  5*47  per^«»ns 
to  each.  Tlie  increase  of  population  from  1800 
to  1870  was  4S-30  per  cent.  The  number  of 
male  citizens  21  yt-ars  old  and  upward  was 
542.833.  There  wt-re  in  the  state  hl8,700  per- 
sons fnun  5  to  18  years  of  age;  the  number 
that  attendetl  bohooi  was  548.225;  s0,308,  10 
years  of  age  an<l  over,  c«»uld  not  read,  and 
133,584  could  not  writr.  Of  the  latti-r,  90,595 
were  <.»f  native  and  42,989  of  foreign  birth ; 


54,071  were  wliite  malcfs  and  69.(^  white 
females;  4,924  were  colored  nidert,  and  3,1  rj4 
colored  females;  12,525  were  from  10  U  ]•'> 
years  old,  15,340  from  15  to  21,  and  103,7^ 
21  and  over,  of  whom  40,081  were  white  maks. 
50,857  white  females,  8,969  colored  niiileT>,  iul 
4,082  c(»lored  females.    The  proportion  of  illit- 
erates 10  jeart}  of  age  and  upwanl  t4>  the  tutil 
population  of  the  same  age  was  7*38  iwrcent., 
l)eing  6'29  for  males  and  8-59  for  femaltA 
The  proportion  of  illiteracy  among  adalts  wit 
7' 16  per  cent,  for  males  and  iri6  f(»r  femaki 
The  number  of  persons  8Upp>rtcd  by  public 
charity  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  ld?li 
was  0,054,  at  a  cost  of  $556,001 ;  there  w<w 
receiving  support  June  1, 1870,  2,303,  of  wLifl 
1,254  Were    native  and   1,109  foreign  bon. 
The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime 
during  the  year  was  1,552.     Of  the  total  nan- 
her  (1,795)' in  prisim  June  1,  1870,  1,372  wtit 
native  born  and  423  foreigners.    There  wdc 
1,042  blind,  833  deaf  and  dumb,  1,625  iiuiiM, 
and  1,244  idiotic.     Of  the  tt»ta]  popubitiun  ID 
years  old  and  over  (1,809,606),  there  were  en- 
gaged in  all  occupations  742,015 ;  in  agricol- 
ture,  376,441,   including  133,649  agricahanl 
laborers,  240,256  farmers  and  planters,  lad 
2,102  ganleners  and  nurserymen;  in  pn>(e»- 
sional  and  perstmal  services,  151,931, 4»f  wImni 
3,192  were  clergymen,  44,908  domestic  sdf- 
vants,  431  journalists,  63,130  laborers  nutspe- 
,  ciHed,  2,683  lawyers,  4,861  physicians  and  »a^ 
I  getms,  8,809  teachers  not  specified;  in  trade  ind 
,  transportation,  80,422;   and  in  manufactnni 
and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  183.231, 
of  whom  9,412  were  blacksmiths,  6,279  UiotuiA 
shoe  makers,  and  23,040  carjienters  and  joiiMnL 
The  total  num1)er  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  ai 
reported  by  the  census  of  1870,  was  33,672,  the 
percentage  of  deaths  to  the  population  beiii| 
1*33 ;  from  consumption,  3,641,  there  being  ti 
deaths  from  all  causes  to  1  from  C(»nsam|»ti<Ci 
There  were  2,882  deaths  from  pneumonia.  S,ttt 
from  scarlet  fever,  888  from  intermittent  aad 
remittent  fevers,   and  2,551    from  divrho^ 
dysentery,  and  enteritis. — Illinois  occupies  tlN 
l(»wer  part  of  that  inclined  plane  of  which  Lakt 
Michigan  and  both  its  shores  are  the  higher  Mo- 
tions.    Down  this  plane  in  a  very  nearly  S.W. 
direction  the  principal  rivers  have  their  connM 
to  the  Mississippi.    The  lowest  section  of  tUi 
])lane  is  also  the  extreme  S.  angle  of  the  stitt^ 
and  is  only  340  ft.  above  the  gulf  of  Mexiea 
The  greatest  elevatitm  of  the  country  is  1,190 
ft.,   and    the  mean  elevation  alKnit  650  (L, 
above  tide  water.    Next  to  Louisiana  and  Delft- 
ware,  indeed,  Illinois  is  the  m<ist  level  state  <tf 
the  Union.    A  small  tract  in  the  N.  'W.  coner 
of  the  state  around  Galena,  which  inclndet  tlit 
lead  mines,  is  hilly  and  somewhat  bniken,  ui 
there  are  bluffs  on  the  Mississippi  and  DBiii^i 
rivers ;  but  by  far  the  greater  |M>rtii>n  of  tfat 
surface  consists  of  vast  level  or  gently  midnlft- 
ting  prairies.    A  low  moontain  ridge  extendi 
across  the  S.  end  of  the  state,  from  Gnad 
Tower  on  the  Mississippi  to   Shawiic«t4*ira 
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m  the  Ohio,  ooostitiitiiig  the  fruit  region  of 
loatbem  niinoiB.  The  ^ief  rivers  wituin  the 
t«te  ere  the  Rook^  Ulinois,  and  Kaskaskia, 
Aeenta  of  the  lOaaiSBippi;  the  Embarras  and 
Little  Wabash,  tribntanea  of  the  Wabash; 
■d  the  Saline  and  Cash,  which  fall  into  the 
Ohiu.  The  Illinois  is  much  the  largest  of 
these;  its  constituents  are  the  Kankakee  from 
Indiana  and  the  Des  Plaines  from  Wiscon- 
n,  and  in  its  entire  coarse  of  nearly  500  m. 
!M  navigable)  to  the  Mississippi  it  receives 
iie  Fox  and  Spoon  rivers  and  Crooked  creek 
Irom  the  right,  and  the  Vermilion,  Mack- 
aaw,  Sangamon,  dEc.,  from  the  left  It  has  a. 
ride  deep  bed,  and  in  some  parts  opens  into 
broad  and  lake-like  expanses.  Rock  river 
liso  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  has  a  coarse  of 
100  m.  to  the  Mississipoi;  it  is  imperfectly 
Hvigable  for  75  m.,  ana  its  uoper  coarse  is 
np^ed  bj  rapids.  The  Kaskaskia  has  its 
MNvees  in  Champaign  co.  (in  which  also  rise 
|ie  SangamoDL  Embarras,  and  the  southern 
mistitaents  of  the  Vermilionl  and  pursues 
i  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  Illinois; 
t  has  a  length  of  250  m.  The  Big  Muddj, 
n  aiBuent  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the 
)hio  and  the  Kaskaskia,  is  also  a  considerable 
tream.  The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Ohio  and 
RTabaih  are  generally  of  less  volume  than  the 
BaDer  class  of  streams  flowing  into  the  Mis- 
inppi,  bat  several  are  navigable.  Chicago 
ifer  fiiDs  into  Lake  Michigan;  it  is  formed 
If  the  union  of  its  N.  and  8.  branches  about  1 
B.  tnmk  the  lake.  Both  branches  are  deep 
|S  to  15  ft),  and  in  connection  with  the  main 
ifer  form  a  spacious  harbor,  which  has  been 
meh  improved  bv  the  extension  of  piers  far 
■to  the  lake.  The  S.  branch  is  connected 
rith  the  navigable  Illinois  at  Peru  by  the  Illi- 
lois  and  Michigan  canal,  96  m.  long. — Not- 
rith<an<ling  the  general  uniformity  of  the 
nrface,  Illinois  is  not  destitute  of  interesting 
wnery.  The  river  bluffs  contrast  strikingly 
rith  the  smooth  prairies.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the^  elevations  are  on  the  Mississippi, 
ad  are  from  100  to  400  ft.  high.  Fountain 
AvS  in  Jackson  co.  is  oval,  6  m.  in  circuit 
md  800  ft.  high ;  the  top  is  full  of  sink  holes, 
starred  Rook  and  Lover's  Leap  are  eminences 
IB  the  Illinois ;  the  first  name<i  is  a  perpendic- 
dar  masei  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  8  m.  be- 
ow  Ottawa,  rising  156  ft  above  the  river,  and 
he  latter  a  ledge  of  precipitous  rooks  some 
IkCance  above  Starvea  Rock.  Nearly  oppo- 
ite  I»ver*s  Leap  is  Buffalo  Rook,  60  ft.  high, 
ndpitous  toward  the  river,  but  sloping  in- 
Md.  The  Cave  in  the  Rook,  in  Hardin  co., 
•  the  Ohio,  presents  on  approach  a  vast  moss 
f  rocks,  some  resembling  castellated  ruins, 
■d  others  jutting  out  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
fbe  entrance  to  the  cave,  which  is  little  above 
Ofdi  water,  is  a  semicircular  hole  80  ft.  wide 
M  25  ft.  high,  and  the  cave  so'  far  as  explored 
DBsuta  of  a  chamber  80  ft.  long,  at  the  end  of 
rhich  is  a  small  opening  which  probably  leads 
Ho  a  second  chamber.    In  the  earlier  days  of 


settlement  it  was  the  abode  of  bands  of  rob- 
bers and  river  pirates. — ^The  unbroken  surface 
of  Illinois. affords  a  drainage  extending  from 
the  borders  of  Lake  Michigtm  toward  the  west 
and  southwest  across  the  entire  state.  The 
post-tertiary  clay  and  sands  containing  fresh- 
water shells  of  living  species,  found  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  forming  its 
banks,  indicate  that  at  no  remote  geolc^cal 
period  the  land  was  somewhat  less  elevated 
than  at  present;  and  the  valley  of  the  Illinois 
with  its  strongly  marked  terraced  walls  of 
limestone,  so  disproportioned  to  the  small 
river  that  flows  between  them,  would  seem  to 
owe  its  origin  to  mightier  currents,  and  to 
point  to  a  time  when  the  great  lakes  found 
an  outlet  by  this  way  to  the  Mississippi  and 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  state  has  been  de- 
scribed and  mapped  as  one  great  coal  field; 
but  as  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  has  been 
more  carefully  studied,  this  statement  is  to  be 
received  with  some  modifications.  Still,  the 
prevailing  rocks  throughout  the  state  are 
those  of  the  coal  measures.  They  occupy 
most  of  the  country  lying  S.  of  a  line  traced 
from  the  mouth  of  Rock  river  E.  to  La  Salle 
CO.,  and  thence  S.  K,  crossing  the  line  of  In- 
diana. The  formation  covers  a  large  portion 
of  the  W.  part  of  In^ana,  and  stretches  S.  into 
Kentucky.  Its  W.  marrin  is  near  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  along  which  a  belt  of  the  under- 
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lying  carboniferous  limestone  comes  up,  and 
cuts  off  the  coal  formation  on  that  side.  The 
included  area,  reckoned  as  one  coal  ^eld,  covers 
about  40,400  sq.  m.,  of  which  30,000  are  in  Illi- 
nois. The  most  important  veins  are  from  6  to 
8  ft  thick.  (See  CJoal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  788.)  The 
importance  of  the  coal  beds  in  Illinois  is  greatly 
cnnonced  by  their  position,  conveniently  near 
the  Mississippi  or  the  Ohio,  and  to  the  railroads, 
which  traverse  the  state  from  N.  to  S.  and  from 
E.  to  W. ;  and  more  than  2,000,000  tons  per  an- 
num are  now  mined  in  the  state.  The  iron 
ores  found  in  the  coal  measures  are  of  little 
value.  The  N.  W.  corner  of  Illinois  includes  a 
portion  of  the  great  western  lead-bearing  belt. 
Though  in  Illinois  but  a  small  district,  compri- 
sing part  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  contains  the  lower 
Silurian  limestones  in  which  the  load  ores  are 
found,  the  mines  have  proved  so  productive 
that  the  metal  ranks  as  one  of  the  important 
products  of  the  state.  Salt  is  cliiefiy  a  product 
of  the  southern  section,  and  is  found  in  springs 
about  the  head  waters  of  Big  Muddy  river. 
Saline  creek,  and  the  Little  Wabash.  Sulphu- 
rous and  chalybeate  springs  exist  in  several 
localities. — The  soils  of  Illinois  are  of  diluvial 
orifdn,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  early  geo- 
logical ages  the  whole  state  was  a  portion  of 
the  bed  of  a  great  lake.  The  prairie  soils  are 
deep,  fertile,  and  rockless,  and  produce  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  native  grasses  and  vegetation, 
whirli  formerly  sustained  countless  herds  of 
buffaloes.  The  largest  of  the  prairies  is  that 
between  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Wabash 
and  those  which  enter  the  Missis8ip[>i.    Tliis 
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is  callod  tho  Grand  Prairie,  but  is  properly  a 
combinutiun  of  small  prairies  partially  sepa- 
rated by  tracts  or  groves  of  timber.  The  bar- 
rens, or  ottk  oi)enin{|^  as  they  are  here  called, 
have  frec|uently  a  thin  soil.  In  the  bottoms 
or  alluviiil  borders  of  the  rivers  the  soil  is 
chiefly  formed  from  the  deposits  of  the  waters 
during  floods.  In  some  cases  the  mould  so 
formed  is  more  than  25  ft  deep,  and  of  inez- 
liaustible  fertility.  One  fifth  of  the  alluvial 
land,  however,  is  unfit  for  present  cultivation, 
but  is  productive  of  timber.  A  tract  called 
the  American  bottom,  extending  along  the 
Mississippi  for  90  m.,  and  about  5  m.  in  aver- 
age breadth,  is  of  this  formation.  About  the 
French  towns  it  has  been  cultivated  and  pro- 
dnce4  Indian  corn  every  year  without  being 
manured  for  nearly  two  centuries.  In  every 
part  of  tho  state  the  plough  may  pass  over 
thousands  of  acres  witnout  meeting  even  so 
much  as  a  pebble  to  impede  its  course. — The 
native  animals  are  now  almost  extinct,  but 
Illinois  still  has  abundance  of  game,  and  its 
northern  rivers  abound  in  trout  and  othei  fish. 
The  kinds  of  timber  most  abundant  are  oak, 
black  walnut,  ash,  elm,  sugar  maple,  locust, 
linden,  hickory,  pecan,  and  persimmon.  In 
the  south  and  east  yellow  noplar  and  beech  are 
the  peculiar  growths,  and  near  the  Oliio  are 
clumps  of  a  yellow  pine  and  cedar.  The  bot- 
toms produce  cottonwood,  sycamore,  &c.  Il- 
linois indeed  is  abundantly  supplied  with  tim- 
ber, but  it  is  unequally  distributed,  and  im- 
mense tracts  are  entirely  bare.  The  fruit  trees 
embrace  the  apple,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  &c., 
and  the  grape  is  largely  cultivated.  The  pre- 
vtuling  winds  are  N.  and  N.  W.  and  8.  and  8. 
W.,  the  former  in  the  winter  months,  and  the 
latter  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
evenness  of  the  surface  allows  of  their  free 
passage,  and  the  atmosphere  is  in  constant  mo- 
tion. Hence  the  winters  are  excessively  cold, 
and  the  summers  more  than  usually  hot  The 
summer  heat,  however,  is  greatly  modified  and 
refreshed  by  the  ever  present  breezes ;  and  on 
the  whole  the  climate  is  favorable  for  outdoor 
occupations,  the  proportion  of  clear  and  cloudy 
days  being  about  245  of  the  former  to  120  of 
the  latter.  The  mean  annual  temperature  on 
the  44Jth  parallel  is  about  54°,  that  of  summer 
T?"*  and  that  of  winter  33^**  F.  These  figures, 
however,  will  vary  considerably  N.  and  8.  of 
tho  parallel  indicated;  at  Beloit  on  the  N.  line 
the  mean  temperature  is  47i°,  and  at  Cairo,  the 
8.  angle  of  the  state,  581"*.  Vegetation  begins 
with  April,  and  the  first  killing  frosts  o(Tur 
near  the  end  of  September.  The  general  sidu- 
brity  of  tlie  climate  is  well  attested;  but  fe- 
vers and  fluxes  are  frequently  prevalent  in  the 
river  bottoms  and  in  tlie  8wami)s  which  cover 
a  large  part  of  the  southern  section.  Tlie  up- 
land prairies  are  almost  free  from  endemic  din- 
orders. — Illinois  is  in  the  front  rank  of  agri- 
cultural states.  According  to  the  census  of 
IHTO,  it  contnine<l  more  acres  of  improved 
land,  and  ])roduce<l^  more  wheat,  Indian  corn, 


and  oats,  than  any  other  state.    In  the  pro- 
duction of  barley  it  ranked  next  to  Californii 
and  New  York ;  of  flaz^ext  to  Ohio  and  Nev 
York ;  of  rye,  next  to  Pennsylvania  and  Nev 
York ;  and  of  wool^  next  to  Ohio,  Californii, 
New  York,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,   li 
the  value  of  all  live  stock  on  farms  it  was  M^ 
passed  only  by  New  York,  and  contained  mon 
swine  and  horses  than  any  other  state,  mors 
milch  cows  than  any  other  except  New  Torfc, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  more  sheep  tba 
any  other  except  Ohio,  California,  New  York, 
Michigan,   Pennsylvania,  and   Indiana.    TIm 
state  contained  10,829,952  acres  of  improfcd 
land,  5,061,578  of  woodhmd,  and  1,491,831  «f 
other   unimproved   land.     The  total  Dvnbtf 
of  farms  was  202,808,  including  68,240  haviii 
from  20  to  50  acres,  68,180  from  50  to  106^ 
65,940  from  100  to  500,  1,867  from  600  to 
1,000,  and  802  containing  1,000  acres  and  onr. 
The  cash  value  of  farms  was  $920,606,846;  of 
farming  implements  and  machinery,  $85,5T(« 
587 ;  total  amount  of  wages  paid  daring  Ai 
year,  including  value  of  board,  $22,888,717; 
total  estimated  value  of  all  farm  prodoetkiM^ 
including  betterments  and  additions  to  iloch 
$210,860,585;   orcliard  prodocta,  $8,671,7M; 
produce  of  market  garaena,  $766,992;  fortil 
products,    $1,087,144;    home    mannfsrtara^ 
$1,408,015 ;  animals  slanghtered  or  sold  lor 
slaughter,  $56,718,944;  vidae  of  all  li^e  iloel^ 
$149,756,698.    There  were  868,788  hortsi,  »r 
075  mules  and  asses,  640,821  milch  cowi,  IV 
766  working   oxen,    1,065,499  other  cadK 
1,568,286  sheep,  and  2,708,848  swinsL   1W 
chief  productions  were :  10,188,207  hosbdi  <f 
spring  and  19,995,198  of  winter  wheat,  1456,- 
578  of  rye,  129,921,895  of  Indian  com.  4178I)I,« 
851  of  oats,  2,480,400  of  barley,  168,862  of 
buckwheat,  115,854  of  peas  and  beans,  10l944,« 
790  of  Irish  and  822,641  of  sweet  potatoM^ 
10,486  lbs.  of  clover  seed,  168,464  of  grass  sesi, 
280,048  of  fiax  seed,  2,747,889  tons  of  ht^ 
465  bales  of  cotton,  6,249,274  Ibsi  of  tc^MBO^ 
5,739,249  of  wool,  86,088,406  of  butter,  l,lll,- 
103,  of  cheese,  104,082  of  hops,  2,204,406  of 
flax,   136,878  of   maple  sngar,   1,647J78  of 
honey,  146,262  of  wax,  1,960,478  gaDoM  d 
sorghum  molasses,  10,878  of  nuple 
111.882  of  wine,  and  9,268,646  of  milk 
In  1872  there  were  2,098,808  acres  of 

I  under  cultivation;    Indian   com«    7,067,010; 

I  oats,   1,817,468;  meadows,  2,178,287; 
ffeld  products,  886,166;  in  endoaed 

I  3,807,082;  in  orchard,  820,702;  and  In 
land,  6,289,236.    There  were  980,947 

'  assessed  at  $48,790,988 ;  2,014,801  cattle,  $81^- 
742,568;  98,816  mules  and  assea,  $&,809,49C; 
1,092,080  sheep,  $2,140,474;  hon,  8,680.061, 
$11,285,464.— In  manufacturing  indoaHy,  18^ 
nois  is  also  classed  amons  the  mat  stales  oif  the 
Union.  According  to  the  oeasna  of  1870  ft 
ranked  sixth  both  in  the  amount  of  oapilal  lA- 

I  vested  in  mannfactorea  and  in  the  Tdoa  iff 

I  products.    In  the  total  amoont  of  c^tal  it  w« 

.  surpassed  by  Pennsylraniai  New  York,  ^' — 


Ohio,  uid  Connecticat;  In  the  ralae 
!U  b<r  K«ir  York,  PeDmylvaiita,  Hos- 
t,  Obio,  and  MiMouri.  ]n  tlie  value 
iducta  of  batcheriog,  distilled  liquors, 
mber,  and  pork  packed,  Illinois  ranked 
e  relation  of  the  state  to  the  United 
these  indnfltriea  ia  shown  in  the  fol- 
Uemeot  of  the  total  value  of  products : 
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rodnction  of  grease  and  tallow  IIU- 
■  next  to  New  York :  in  sgricnltnral 
ta,  next  to  Ohio  and  New  York ;  in 
and  wagont,  next  to  New  York  and 
■nia;   in  <hL,  next  to  Iflssonri  and 

andillet?  and  harness,  next  to  Itis- 
ir  York,  and  PennsjWania ;  in  sash, 
i  blinds,  next  to  New  York,  Pennsjl- 
io,  and  Uiseouri;  in  men's  clothing, 
iew  York,  Pennajlvania,  MasaachD- 
Ohio.  From  the  above  table  it  ap- 
it  more  than  one  third  in  valne  of 
»rk  packed  in  the  tJoited  States  in 

oontribnted  bj  Illioois,  Fonnerlj 
nnac7  in  thia  respect  was  held  hj 
ionaequence  of  tbe  magnitade  of  this 
n  Cincinnati ;  bnt  sinoe  lB6!-'8  tliat 
f  tuu  been  held  bj  Chicago.  Accord- 
■refnl  report  prepared  for  tbe  Clnci»- 
ber  of  commerce  bj  Sidney  D.  Max- 
anmber  of  hog*  packed  in  tbe  south- 
reatem  states  from  Nov.  1,  1B7S,  to 


gross  wd^t  of  which  was  1,M4,811,8C 
of  these,  1,870,805,  wdghing  in  the  aggregate 
511,867,476  lbs.,  were  packed  in  Illiaok  The 
agjp«gate  cost  of  the  hi^  was  |22,6IM,890,  and 
the  total  prodnct  of  lard  66,808,168  lb&  The 
chief  centres  of  this  industry  for  two  jean 
are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 
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The  growth  of  this' industrr  in  Illioois  bai 
been  very  rapid;  thus  the  number  of  hogs 
packed  was  80S,84S  in  1868-'B,  862,419  in 
1869-'70,  1,240,969  in  1870-'71,  and  1,681,028 
in  1871-'2.  The  total  number  of  manufactu- 
ring estahllshmeiil«  reported  by  the  censua  of 
16T0  was  18,587,  onng  2,880  ateam  ennnea  of 
78,0S1  horse  power,  and  588  water  whe^  of 
13,698  horae  power,  and  employing  8S,07t 
bands,  of  whom  78,040  were  inales  atMve  IS, 
6,717  females  above  10,  and  8,817  youth.  The 
capital  invested  amoanted  to  $04,868,007 1 
wageapaiddnring  tbe  year,  $81,100,844;  valna 
of  materials,  $187,600,077;  of  products,  $800,- 
620,672.  The  chief  indoatries  b»  exhiMted  In 
tlie  following  table : 
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ILLINOIS 


— Ulinnis  possesses  remarkable  commercial  fa- 
filitie"*  in  the  Mis.-^i'isippi  and  Ohio  riveri*  on  its 
boplcrs.  bestides  niimerniLS  internal  streams  of 
import sin<-e.  Bordering  for  about  70  m.  on 
Lake  Michi^'an,  it  is  favorably  situated  f«>r  the 
imineni^e  lake  commerce  which  centres  at  Chi- 
cjuro.  Tliis  comprises  not  only  the  vast  do- 
mestic trade  for  which  this  city  is  noted,  but 
a\m}  a  considerable  forei^  trade  carrie<l  on 
with  Canada  and  European  ports.  Provi3ii>n 
wju«»  made  for  direct  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Chicago  and  foreign  ports  by  the  act  of 
July  14,  1870,  which  autnorizes  the  transship- 
iiK-nt  in  bond  of  exports  and  imports  to  and 
from  tlie  ports  of  first  arrival,  without  ap- 
I»raisement  and  payment  of  duties  at  such 
ports.  The  value  of  foreign  imports  received 
at  Cliicago  under  this  system  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1873,  was  $3,1»>0,75»5.  Tlie 
ti»tal  value  of  foreign  imports  subject  to  duty 
during  the  year  wjis  $3,099,852,  on  which  the 
duties  co]lecte<l  anit)unted  to  $1,535,631.  The 
value  of  domestic  i)roduce  exiM)rted  from  Chi- 
cago to  Canada  by  lake  was  $7,107,468;  the 
most  important  items  were  wheats  $5,737,022, 
and  Indian  corn,  $1,069,586.  The  leading 
article  of  import  from  Canada  is  lumber,  of 
which  7,516,0<K)  ft.  was  imported  in  1873. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  beli>nging  to  the 
customs  district  of  Chicago  in  1873  was  743, 
having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  148,595 ;  of 
these,  101  were  sailing,  131  steam,  and  511  un- 
rigge<l  vessels.  The  aggregate  number  of  ves- 
sels tliat  arrived  was  11,858,  having  a  tonnage 
of  3,225,911 ;  of  these,  22  were  American  ves- 
sels from  foreign  ports,  189  foreign  vesst^ls 
from  foreign  ports,  and  11,647  were  in  the 
coasting  trade.  The  number  of  clearances  was 
11.876,  of  which  483  were  for  foreign  and  11,- 
398  for  domestic  ports.  Illinois  has  four 
ports  of  delivery,  which,  with  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  registere<l,  enrolled,  and 
license<l  in  1873,  were :  Galena,  60  vessels,  7,781 
ttms;  Quincy,  23  vessels,  2,443  t<ms;  Alttm,  5 
vessels,  >sy3  tons;  Cairo,  86  vessels,  8,221  tons. 


Ship  building  is  carried  on  at  Cliicagn,  Cairo, 
and  Quincy.     In  1878, 21  veftsels  of  5,4l»i'  titns, 
including  10  sailing  and  8  steam  vesM;k  vtre 
built  at  Chicago,  4  at  Cairo,  and  1  at  Qniik-y. 
— Illinois  contains  more  miles  of  railroad  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.     In  IB^tt  iU 
number  of  miles  was  111.     In  the  folluKin^ 
year  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  CeDtnl, 
from  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Illinui^  ind 
Michigan  canal  to  Cain>,  was  begun,  thusoi>cD- 
ing  a  channel  of  communication  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  river.    The  fob- 
sequent  growth  of  the  railroad  system  of  the 
state  was  rapid    In  1855  there  were  887  m.; 
in  1860,  2,790;  in  1865,  3,157;  in  1870,4,8»S; 
in  1871,  5,904;  and  in  1872,  6,361.    In  187S 
the  total  mileage  of  mfun  track  completed  tad 
in  operation,  exclusive  of  double,  side,  mL 
turnout  tracks,  was  6,496 ;  in  addition  to  wtiA 
numerous  lines  were  projected  and  in  profrai 
The  aggregate  cost  of  the  roads  and  cqop' 
ments  was  reported  by  the  railroad  eomiiiM' 
sioners  at  $238,5S4,54l'in  1872,  and  |S78,38i- 
784  in  1878.    In  1872  the  capital  stock  poJ 
in  was  $140,126,064;  funded  debts,  $U1,45«.- 
325;  floating  debts,  830,173;  amount  of  ptU- 
up  stock  and  debU,  $254,912,563.    In  Aofia^ 
1873,  the  length  of  main  track  was  returned  Iff 
the  state  board  of  equalization  at  5,064  m.; 
assessed  at  $36.271,184 ;  ride,  second,  or  tanh 
out  track,  863  m.,  valued  at  $4,008,818;  tsIm 
of  rolling  stock,  $15,892,015 ;   total  vilne  d 
property  denominated  railroad  track  and  roO- 
iflg  stock,  $59,817,409;  right  of  war  and  in- 
provement,  64,788  acres,  valued  at  $3,1A171 
This  statement  does  not  include  the  IlliBoli 
Central  railroad,  705  m.    The  following  t^ 
exhibits  the  names  of  the  lines  lying  wh«)llj  « 
partly  within  the  state,  together  with  the  t»- 
mini,  the  number  of  miles  completed  and  ii 
operation  within  the  stat«  limits  in  1873,  thi 
capital  stock  as  reported  by  the  comnusdoo- 
ers,  and  the  assessed  value  of  the  track  and 
rolling  stock  as  returned  by  the  state  boanl  of 
equalization  in  August,  1873 : 


NAME  OF  CORPORATION. 


TERMINI. 


Cairo  anil  St.  I^iil.t 

<  "aini  anil  Vlmvnm*!*  

r.irtion<UU'  and  .ShawniH'tuwD . 

CIw-hUt  an<l  Tainuma. 

1  lilratri)  aiKl  Alton  ^luain  lino). 

Bnuich^fl 


Cairo  and  Kaat  St  Ix>ui» . . 
Cairo  and  Vincennes,  Ind . 


••••••••■•  ^ 


I^*pd  by  Chi-  j  JoU<>t  and  C]iicai^> 

<.-.^>  auil  Alton.  ^  .<t.I»iil'«.Jack.«onvilk',&Chiraf;«). 

Chirac.  Durlincton,  and  Quincy  (iimin  line-). 


Branches. 


Chofltor  and  Tamam* 

.Tolli't  and  Eaat  St.  Loulii 

Dwiirht  to  Waahinirton  and  Lacon. 

RootihouM'  to  Louisiana,  Mo 

•lolii't  and  Chicaco 

nimtmin^on  and  Ciodfh'y 

Chioatro  to  Burllnirton,  la 

(tah'iihunr  to  Qiiinry 

(tule»bunr  to  Peoria 

Aurora  to  (Jalena  Junction ', 

<lf neva  to  Streator 

Mfndota  to  Clinton 

Buda  to  KuffhviUe 

Cralva  to  Koithnbunr 

Biirlinirton,  la.,  to  Quincy , 

t*liabbona  to  Bock  Fall* 
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AuronnUHl  TarrUM... 


Cliiaaauit  Ifert  Hanid,  W 
Kortibtd  and  Kooilu,  Wl*.. 


THI.SDT 


Clilafn>  *w>  Ullvwkn,  Wk. . . 


itafffii... 


HUMiorud  PtUs... 


Colombu  0.  ud  CbkMO 

Tsn  llmxt.  iDd.and&iirilk... 
OIIdiu  ind  SprluOeM.. . 
Qnod  Tower  ud^Cicboa 


I'mtnlUaiMKIikuD. 

EutSL  LiHiliuidM«ll(Tilb 

tBdl>UM|iall>- iBd,  *Dd  PrklB 

Chunpun to S«kuk,  ta...,,^.., 

KbluHnth  tg  DKmtu 

tndluuialli.  Ind.  ud  BL  laih.  II 
iDdliuupalli,  iDd-and  Di — '— 
JukHnTlDeudlltTiT 


■ad  MteU(u  ^DDihrni BuAlo.  N.  T- ud  CUowo . . . . 

!rm  Altonr.  ud  SL  LoDi* N<v  Altur.  lDd..ud  iti  Voi 

riinl     I>fln(t,Mlch.,uidChki«o.... 

■-         ■-     ■        ■   ■■  ■alieSUUiiB.Iiid,  loJoirt... 


:lBiiUL  a,  iBd  St  Lonli,  Ue.. 


nator. :  Puii  toi  D«Mur 

KrrTBTCIli'tolUtlsn.. 

a.  ud  JirkuaTtDr :  tSwk  ud  jMkUBrlUg 

Fsn  WiTK.  ud  Cbleuo I  ntubonh.  n_  lod  CUofo. . . 

ock  lilud,  ud  Bt  Loolt. »lcrllii«  and  EM  Bt.  Looli 


ttna.  ud  Ttm  ilulc. . . 
dSwibuuMn 


.,  HwntoKB  to  Kdlbibiin 

.  BulHiUuliudDaQub... 
.   Eiul8t.Loiil>udIV*^lfcT< 


.  MrI.Mnibon>  U  81 

.  01.  LudU.  Mo.  Hid 

'.  Siirinrflrid  ud  lEock  liland  .'.. 

.  WuiHb'IndtauiUtcUna... 

.  I^  IIbtw  Ln  BiirUmitaD. , , 

.  Talrd(>.»..udCuiiuPBliiI.... 

n  (lui  !it.  Caul!' 
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fXiTci-^-a  n  p-'nt-'ral  siipervlsiiin  over  ' 
Kul  cmipaniL-s  within  iM  litiiits.  In 
limiond  cmvi-mion  of  1870  tlie  shIj. 
itUrouil  ('(irjH  I  rations  vofl  t)iori>U|rtil,v  . 
d.  and  h  pruvii^iun  wtu  incorporated  ; 
Tir  <-i>n:ttitution  rciiiiirin);  tlic  li-pislii-  i 
tiH  1aw!<  estahlisliing  rea:u>nul>lc  inoxi-  | 
-^  of  chnnn-s  for  ttic  trotisportatiiin  of  , 
»  nnd  frei;>lit.  In  tliu  folluwinit  venr  | 
rsilrosd  Iuh-  was  pawied,  wliirli.  iiav- 
;>rnnoiin<'v<i  in  port  unronBlitiition:iI 
III-  •'Uprriiie  roiirt,  was  repeiiliil,  am! 
.;  wa*  i'a.*-^-a  in  1>:IT3.  To  Kfure  tliu 
i-nt  of  mull  laws  th«  k|rii«iBtuiv  pri>- 
tht;  apjHiinlinvnt  )iy  ttie  piTcrnor  of 
Iroa^  and  wan-hnuse  rinninL-Mioners. 
itv  it  ii>  til  cxnn)tn«  into  and  ivport 
I'lini-i-rning   tliu   railroad  aud   wure- 


linniie  interests  of  the  state.  By  the  act  of 
18T3  every  railroad  cumpanr  in  th«  state  is 
protiiiiited,  under  penalty  of  fines  renclilng  as 
tii|;h  ns  (2fi,000  for  the  fourth  offence,  from 
cliarging  more  than  a  reaHunable  rate  for  the 
transportation  of  passeii)[er8  or  freiglit,  and 
from  inakinKiinJust  disc  riuiinati  una  in  frcifiiht 
schedales.  The  ciimpanies  aro  required  to  re- 
port in  writing  and  under  oath  to  the  commis- 
sioners, and  to  comply  with  the  sfhedulea  of 
reuwinable  maximum  rateo  for  transnurtinft  i>as- 
sen^rs  and  freijctit  prepared  hy  tiie  ciiiiiini^ 
pinncn.  The  latter  are  required  to  »ve  ttiat 
tlie  Ian'  is  obeyed,  and  to  brinft  actions  a^inst 
the  companies  in  case  of  viulaiion.  The  navi- 
intion  of  Lake  Michigan  i.4  connected  witli  that 
of  tlic  Illinois  river  liy  the  lllinoH  ami  Michi- 
gan canal,  completed  in  1848,  wliich  extends 
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trul  ti-vitiV.y  <^>m|Hr^l  r-f  a  '««iiate  ao'l  h'  iu<« 
'.(  relTe--ntativB*,  The  rtnUs  c-in-Ut*  -f  3i 
M«!ii!».-r.  clc  t^-d  for  f->ir  j^ar*.  and  th^  h..i:M 
'jf  rrpriT-etilAtivL-^  irf  153  oliir^n  for  ta-it  years. 
A  iKi^iiiiiiiii  a[iiHirtii]nni«Bt.  brjinniDj  irith 
HTl.  i>  hvM  i^nab'T*  nm^i  luivc  iiitainot 
thtr  ase  lit  i't  Tears,  and  rEpri.-?>-a::UJre^  21 
ruar'.  Kli^'tinn''  fur  iiitfiolirrii  of  ilic  ^iieral 
uri-temliW  an:  held  hienniallT,  in  L-rcn  TL-an,  nn 
the  TiiJ-i'lav  next  after  the  tint  Mondav  o( 
Xm-emlH,-r.  The  si-*.ion«  are  biennial,  oim- 
ineni-ini:  'id  the  Vedne^rdaT  next  after  the  tir^t 
Miinday  ut  Juohott  nest  f(.ll.>win?  the  elec- 
tiiiD.  MeniVrd  receive  $o  a  dar  and  10  rents 
f'lr  eiu-h  mile  Decessarilr  travelled  in  p-ini 
to  anil  frr>m  the  seat  of  ;.'>>verDnieDt.  and  {-><) 
a  !H-"*ii>n  for  irtatinpery.  in:  Sjieciul  le;ri!ila- 
tion.  whii-h  van  a  Houree  at  taaeh  mischief  ua- 
iliT  the  old  c'lD'ititution,  h  prohibited  in  many 
eiiiiiiivnitiHl  i-aw^  and  "ina!luthvr<-!i.cesvhere 
n  (Ceneriil  law  can  lie  maile  aiiplirahle."  Tlie 
«Xe<'iitivu  dv[iartinent  cimshl*  "f  a  p'vern<ir, 
lieutenant  euvemur,  secretary  of  state,  aiiditur 
uf  piihlic  wciioni'v  tre&tiirvr,  iiii]ierintvndent 
(if  jiiihlh-  instnirlion.  anil  att'imev  nKneral.  nil 
•if  whom  are  ele<rt«d  for  four  yeiirV  except  the 
trea-iiirer.  whi>«;  term  nf  uliii-e  !■'  tiro  yearii. 
and  who  i*  ineli^ble  to  the  siitiie  otiicu  for  ttvo 
yearn  noit  afttr  the  exiiiralion  of  his  ti-nii,  A 
two-thinht  vote  of  each  liuuse  U  necessary 
to  [iflM  a  hilt  ovvr  the  ve^l  uf  the  (lovernor. 
The  juilii-ial  jMiwera  are  ve?ite<1  in  a  sni>rcinc. 
firi'iiit.  mid  count r  rourt!>,  juMicesof  thcjieare. 
iiolii-e  nia:;i''trate'^,  un<I  certain  si)eeiul  v»<irts. 
The  HHiireiiie  court  Con*!.*!*  of  seven  jiuhies. 
who  are  etei'terl  liy  the  |ieo|>le  for  nine  vears. 
ittiil  rweivu  11  salary  of  ^,tM)U  a  year."  The 
chief  jii*t ire  i*  ch<i^-n  by  hi*  associates.  There 
are  three  iiriiTiil  divi^ion^of  tlic state,  siiiithern, 
<MnfruL  unil  northern,  in  eufh  of  which  one  or 
more  se.Miou*  of  the  sii|ireiiic  court  are  hebl 
aDiiiiidlv.  The  jinijre*  of  the  cimiit  oinirt* 
nrw  cl.-.-t.-il  bv  the  iwojde  f.ir  six  veirs.  and 
rei-cive  nti  aniiuiil  *:ihiry  <if  9;{..'i<H).  The  Con- 
miliiiiijN  ftiLtber  |.rovide*  for  the  estfibli-Lhment 
of  iiiri'i'inr  ii]>[>elliite  court*  to  be  held  by  jud^K* 
of  the  .■irriiil  cr.iirts.  To  tlie*e  courts  appeals 
iitid  writs  of  error  in  certain  cii"e*  may  Iw 
taken  frotti  the  circuit  ciiiirts,  imil  from  them 
t'j  the  *ii|>rL'iiie  court.  Each  county  has  aronn- 
.  the  jiiil|^-i>f  which  is electeil  fi 


i-:-!*i!:-t;''.E  :a  iH  matter*  of  probate,  hut  jiro- 
late  C'^rt-  s~,ar  !«  esublisbcd  in  anr  coanr 
Lit;^^  a  ;..;':!ati.-n  of  over  60,000.  Thni 
a.-e  'i-:-  l;il  i^iirts  in  Cook  cooDtT.  of  wieA 
l."..i'a^.-  is  tLe  ooantT  m«L  ImprucnnwDt  fix 
•Is':  U  p^'L::>i:e■l  eic«pt  npon  the  retnial  of 
t^.e  <ie'.  ;<jr  [>•  deliver  np  Ltj  estate  for  the  bcue- 
ti  oi  Ui  creditors,  or  in  c»ses  where  thtnii 
riri-oiz  presariipcioD  of  fraud.  In  triali  (« 
:i£>cb  the  tmth  may  be  viewed  •*  adefennii 
Js^rlacaii-in.  The  lepil  rate  of  intereA.  is  ib- 
«ence  I'f  xrreement.  i*  t  per  cent.,  bat  10  (v 
Cent,  may  be  azreed  Qpon  and  eoHecied.  lli 
t-«n^tr  »f  Giury  is  f-<rteitareof  all  the  inttmL 
lilinois  is  represented  in  conacre**  by  twn  m*- 
tnn  and  19  rei>reaentatirea.  and  it  entitltd  to 
21  Totes  in  the  electoral  college.  The  renipk 
into  the  state  Ircaanrr  fur  the  two  yein  tw- 
in^ I>ec.  1.  1S7^.  were  ^9,899,603.  and  theo- 
jieaJitupe*  ll2.3ol.T-M,  TLe  chief  aar^ 
fir  whit-h  the  public  monev  wai  naea  dinf 
this  )H.^ri'xl  were:  leknsialire.  $693,065;  um- 
tire.$lSi:>.13^:  judicial.  ^M.253:  cdocatioad, 
i2.-2'>><.'2U:  educational  and  chariti^le.  |M- 
SIC;  charitable.  $!)I8.7d4;  peoal  ami  ttiSn* 
utorr.  9:)«9.^S^:  agriculture.  $99,007;  tm- 
meree.  t^S't.AAl ;  Rate  indebtednesi,  KKV 
379:  new  slate  hnuse.  «793.H1.  In  ISTStk 
irenera]  assembly  prorided  that  the  anoint  d 
revenue  to  be  raised  on  the  aaeeMment  of  tliri 
anil  snbse<]Qent  years  shouhl  be  $1,600,000  br 
p:neral  purpose*,  to  be  designated  tlie  rcmM 
fund,  and  $i!i^J.i>no  for  payment  of  intefMt « 
tlie  state  debt.  The  goT-emor  and  auditor  m 
reijnired  annually  to  compute  anch  ratetMvD 
produce  these  amounts.  The  rate*  comiNitil 
on  the  e<]ua]iEe(l  valuation  for  1872  were  t-SI 
milts  for  revenue  pnr)iosca  and  0-47  mill  hr 
interest  on  the  state  debt.  Besides  the*,  om-  ■' 
vision  was  made  for  an  annual  lerr  of  I  | 
mills  for  the  onpiwrt  of  common  ichools  ul  | 
!-■'>  mill  for  ''caiial  redemplioti  fund;"  inabi(  | 
tlie  total  levT  for  st.ite  parpose*  7*5  milt*  oi  [ 
tlie  assessment  of  1872.  The  total  leer  for  ■ 
1H73  was  S'fi  mills,  being  2'7  mills  for  geaari 
revenue  purposes  and  0-9  mill  for  school  fui 
Tl)e  state  debt  in  I»fi3  was  $12,280,000:  ii 
lf-70.  $4,890,037;  and  in  1874,  $1,706,^1 
Tlie  valuation  of  property  tor  the  pgrpoMf  af 
taxation,  for  a  series  of  years,  baa  been: 
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in  tbe  valfuitioiis  of  personal  property 
is  $20,826,462  assessed  as  yalnation 
•atioiis  other  than  raUroads.  It  will 
I  that  the  valoi^ons  for  1878  are 

excess  of  any  previous  year;  these 
owever,  do  not  represent  a  corre- 
increase  in  the  yalae  of  property,  bat 
ited  in  a  Uirge  measure  to  the  opera- 
i  new  revenae  law.  The  yalaations 
re  believed  to  be  abont  0*65  per  cent 
h  value  of  real  and  personal  property, 
nearer  the  entire  value  of  railroad 
—The  charitable  and  correctional  in- 

are  under  the  general  supervision 
ard  of  state  commissioners  of  public 
consisting  of  five  members  appoint- 
3  governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
hose  duty  it  is  annually  to  inspect 
institutions  under  their  charge,  to- 
th  the  various  county  jails  and  alms- 
Mi  report  upon  their  condition.  The 
showing  tlie  extent  and  condition 
rectional,  charitable,  and  educational 
IS  of  the  state  are  generally  for  1872, 
>f  the  most  recent  biennial  reports, 
penitentiary,  which  has  been  at  Joliet 
),  was  organized  in  1827,  and  at  the 
of  1878  contained  1,255  convicts,  the 
umber  for  tlie  year  being  1,288.  It 
tly  become  self-sustaining  under  the 
'  leasing  the  labor  of  the  convicts; 
amings  in  1872  were  $214,508,  while 
ises  were  $36,218  less.  Instruction 
d  t4>  the  inmates,  and  there  is  a  H- 
about  4,000  volumes.  The  reform 
Pontiac,  opened  in  1871,  has  accom- 
»  for  about  150  inmates,  which  arc 
e  to  the  needs  of  the  .state.  About 
s  have  been  admitted  to  the  institii- 
he  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
Qville  since  its  opening  in  1845,  and 
»  were  receiving  instruction  from 
tors  at  the  l>e|nnnin^  of  1874.  The 
instruction  occupies  eight  years, 
thin  the  state  are  admitted  to  the 
yd  of  cliarire,  and  are  supplied  with 
lifies  except  clothing.  A  prominent 
!  the  institution  is  its  industrial  de- 
The  annuiU  cost  to  the  state  for 
I  is  about  $250.  Its  accommodations 
y  in:iile<iuate.  The  building  used  for 
•tinn  i»f  the  blind,  also  at  Jacksonville, 
oye<l  by  tire  in  1869;  new  buildings 
fk.^  of  instniction  and  workshops  are 

of  construction,  with  grounds  cool- 
ie acrcH,  In  1874  about  70  pupils 
innu  instniction  from  four  teachers; 
e  of  instruction  is  five  years.     The 

eve  and  ear  infirmarv,  create<l  in 
n  efficient  institution,  affording  gra- 
xlical  treatment  to  all  applicants  who 
19  of  the  state.  The  foundations  for 
litfitantial  edifice  for  this  institution 

laid  in  the  West  Division  of  Chicaco. 

is  made  for  the  insane  by  the  hoF- 
acksonville,  the  northern  asylum  at 


Elgin  opened  in  1872,  and  the  southern  aiylmn 
at  Anna  opened  in  1878 ;  the  two  latter  are 
in  process  of  construction.  At  the  close  of 
1872  the  northern  asylum  had  188  inmates 
and  the  southern  76.  The  hospital  at  Jack- 
sonville is  constructed  on  the  corridor  plan,  is 
five  stories  high,  and  comprises  a  central  bnUd- 
ing  with  two  wings.  The  accommodadona 
were  intended  for  about  400  patients,  though 
tlie  average  number  for  two  years  has  been 
450.  The  grounds  comprise  160  acres.  Tlie' 
whole  number  of  patients  admitted  since  the 
opening  of  the  hospital  in  1851  has  been  4,527» 
of  whom  1,686  were  discharged  recovered, 
606  improved,  and  400  unimproved;  828  im- 
proved and  unimproved  were  discharged  by 
order  of  the  trustees,  and  467  died.  The  su- 
perintendent of  this  institution  estimates  the 
number  of  insane  in  the  state  at  2,529,  or  1  in 
every  1,000  inhabitants.  The  hospital  accom- 
modations of  the  state  are  greatly  inadequate 
to  this  number.  Those  under  treatment  cost 
the  state  about  $250  a  year  each.  The  manner 
of  committing  insane  persons  to  the  hospital 
is  by  jury  triu  in  the  county  courts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  stbte  board  of  public  charitiee,  the 
{)roportion  of  idiots  in  the  state  is  at  least  as 
arge  as  that  of  the  insane.  The  institution 
for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children 
at  Jacksonville  was  created  in  1865,  and  has 
accommodations  for  about  100.  Only  those 
whose  condition  can  be  improved  are  admitted. 
The  success  of  the  institution  and  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  this  kind  of  instruction 
have  recently  led  to  efforts  which  will  result 
in  largely  increased  facilities  for  improving 
this  class  of  unfortunates.  The  home  for  the 
children  of  dccease<i  soldiers,  at  Normal,  opened 
in  1807,  comprises  three  main  buildings  and 
80  acres  of  land.  Here  support  and  instruc- 
tion arc  afforded  to  children  of  this  class  under 
16  years  of  age.  Tlie  average  attendance  du- 
ring 1873  was  806,  while  the  number  of  in- 
mates at  the  close  of  the  year  was  326.  The 
current  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$58,389.  Besides  supporting  this  institution, 
the  state  has  aided  the  soldiers*  college  at 
Fulton  and  the  soldiers*  home  in  Chicago, 
both  of  which  are  private  institutions. — An 
efficient  system  of  free  schools  is  provided  for 
all  the  children  of  the  state,  but  the  constitu- 
tion prohibits  appropriations  of  public  money 
for  sectarian  scnools.  The  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  state  are  under  the  general  super^i- 
sion  of  the  sui>erintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  tax  that  may  be  levied  in  any  dis- 
trict for  all  current  school  expenses  is  limited 
!  to  2  per  cent,  for  educational  and  3  per  cent, 
for  building  purposes  upon  the  assessed  value 
1  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district.  Every 
I  district  is  required  to  maintain  a  free  school 
at  least  five  months  in  the  year  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  a  share  of  the  state  school  funds. 
Examinations  of  teachers  are  held  and  certifi- 
I  cates  issued  by  the  county  superintendents,  and 
,  only  teachers  having  such  certificates  ore  em- 
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ployed  in  the  public  schools.  A  marked  fea- 
ture recently  introduced  into  the  educational 
system  of  this  state  is  the  requirement  making 
the  elements  of  natural  science  a  part  of  tlie  ' 
common-school  course.  The  penuanetit  school  ! 
funds  of  the  state  comprise :  1,  tlie  school  fund 
proper,  heinj|f  :J  per  cent,  upon  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  tiie  ])ublic  lands  in  the  state,  one 
sixtli  part  excepted ;  2,  surplus  revenue,  de- 
rived from  the  distribution  in  183G  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  United  States ;  3,  the  col- 
lege fund,  being  one  sixth  of  the  3  fier  cent, 
fund  originally  required  by  congress  to  l)e  de- 
voted to  the  establisliment  and  maintenance  of 
a  state  colle^ro  or  university ;  4,  the  seminary  - 
fund,  derived  from  sales  of  lands  granted  to  the 
stat^  by  the  general  government  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  seminary ;  5,  county  funds, 
created  by  the  legislature  in  1835;  6,  township 
funds,  arising  from  the  sales  of  public  lands 
granted  by  c<mgress  for  connnon-school  pur-  , 
poses.  The  aggregate  amount  of  these  funds 
on  Sept.  30,  1872,  was  $0,382,248,  as  follows:  [ 
school  fund  proper,  8*>  13,303;  surplus  revenue, 
$335,51)2 ;  college  fund,  $150,013 ;  seminary  ' 
fund,  $59,839 ;  county  funds,  $348',285  ;  t»)wn-  ■ 
ship  funds,  $i,8<)8,555.  The  total  income  for 
school  purposes  in  1872  from  these  funds  and 
the  current  school  funds  was  $T,500,122;  the 
chief  items  of  the  income  from  current  funds 
being  $1)00,(H)0  from  the  two-mill  tax,  an<l 
$5,292,942  raise«l  by  ad  valorem  tax  in  the  dis- 
tricts for  general  purposes.  The  condition  of 
the  common  schools  in  1872,  according  to  the 
latest  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  was  as  follows : 

NambiT  of  school  dlstriots 11.231  '• 

**         "        ••     houi«o!i ll,'.'Sl> 

**        **  pnMic  M'hoolA  vhi^rh  v<i,  frnulMl  611,  un- 
graded lOjWT) 11.876 

AvoroKi'  duration  of  iwboolit 6  luoDths,  27  duv5. 

Pk*rM>ns  tM*tw«>on  0  and  21  yoara  of  tfre s>-i.tV.i8 

NumlMT  enmlliNl  in  itrhooUi GCJLiMtf 

Averairv  dailv  iitti'Ddanit>  82l»,79l» 

NuidUt  of  t'furhcn  ( nmli>  !l.tiV4.  tvin*U>  11,*^)) 2«M»'24 

Av«RM{e  montiily  salarieit  of  inak*  teachon  f  .')<i  (mi 

feinak'  tfarh«T« |iil»  W 

Total  anntiui  (fint  |M.>r  i»n[iil  on  Mrhool  Cfn!«us $A  (il 

••         onmllmf nt $7  49  i 

*•         "         "  "         aViTJge<laiIvatteu-  ! 

dancv .* 115  02 

Total  lnci>in«>  for  m'l^ool  purpoK'S |7.r/Ni.l22 

Total  i>x|H*nditiin-A |7.4"M».>'»9 

Total  aitpruxtinate  valui>  of  nchoo]  pmpcrty,  inrlu- 

dlnir  lioufs.  lan<L,  ftirnlture.  Iil>rarlf»,  Ac" tl&,S76.70'* 

NuiiiUt  of  prlvat*'  Arliooin 48«i 

pit iMt.4  in  private  iifhfH>!!« S1.7>4 

vo:iiin<'»  In  dl>tri<>t  lil>ntric!i M.2?6 

**           pfr^>nj»  lH"tw»vn  I'l  and  21  years  of  a«re 
unable  to  read  and  writv fs753 

The  strite  noniial  university,  for  the  training 
of  teacher-*,  at  Normal,  was  organize<l  in  1857, 
and  comprises,  besides  the  ustial  departments, 
a  model  scIkmiI.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
three  years,  upon  the  completit)n  of  which  a 
diftloma  is  roiiferre<l.  In  1873  there  were  13 
instructors,  be^^ides  a  large  numUT  of  puj»ils 
acting  as  teachers,  ami  73(>  pupils,  of  wlmm  437 
were  in  the  normal  and  293  in  the  nuMlel  school. 
Tlie  si»uthern  Illinois  normal  university,  at  C'ar- 
bontlale,  was  completed  in  1874.     in  athlition 


to  these  state  institutions,  there  are  coontr 
normal  schools  in  Cook  and  Peoria  counties  i 
German-English  normal  school  at  Galena,  and 
nomud   departments  connected  with  Kveril 
other  institutions.    For  the  further  instruction 
of  teachers,  numerous  connty  institutes  &re 
hehl,  besides  occasional  sessitins  of  the  »tate 
teachers^  institute.    The  Illinois  industrial  uni- 
versity, opened  in  1868,  is  both  state  and  na- 
tional, having  been  organized  bv  the  legisla- 
ture, and  having  received  the  national  grant  o( 
lands  intended  for  the  establisliment  of  cuUegv* 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.    This  in- 
stitution is  situated  at'Urbana,  where  it  lias 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  tbe 
country,  1>eing  four  stories  high  and  214  ft 
long,  with  a  depth  on  the  wings  of  123  ft 
The    grounds  comprise   623  acres,  including 
stock  fann,  experimental  farm,  orcharda,  gar^ 
dens,  nurseries,  forest  plantationii,  arboretum, 
botanic  garden,  ornamental  grounds,  and  mili- 
tary ]>arade  ground.    The  property  and  fnnds 
of  the  university  amount  to  nearly  $8OO;O00l 
Students  of  both  sexes  are  admitted.    The  uni- 
versity embraces  a  college  of  agricnlture,  com- 
prising a  school  of  agriculture  proper  and  a 
school  of  horticulture  and  fruit  growing;  a 
college  of  engineering,  with  schools  of  mechani- 
cal s<*iencc,  civil  and  mining  engineering;  and 
architecture ;  a  college  of  natural  science,  with 
schools  of  chemistry  and  natural  history ;  and 
a  college  of  literature  and  science,  with  a  school 
of  English  and  modern  languages  and  one  of 
ancient  languages  and  literature.    There  aro 
also  schools  of  commerce,  military  science, 
and  domestic  science  and  arts.     Entire  free- 
dom in  the  choice  of  studies  is  allowed  to 
each  student ;    but  the  completion  of  one  of 
these  courses  or  the  pre8cribe<l  equivalents  ii 
necessary  to  graduation.    The  number  of  ps- 
pils  in  1873  was  402,  of  whom  74  were  f»- 
males.    The  Illinois  agricultural  college,  at  Ir- 
vington,  organize<l  in  1866,  had  226  btadesH 
and  <>  instructors  in  1873.    The  course  of  in- 
struction is  four  years.    Besides  the  buildingi 
in  use,  the  institution  has  550  acres  of  laiiL 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  Illinois  had 
20  colleges,  with  223  instmctors  and  4.657 
pupils ;    32  academies,   with  201   inslnicton 
imd  4,0{K)  pupils ;  2  law  schools,  with  3  instni^ 
tors  and  61  students;  2  medical  schoola,  wVk 
U)  instructors  and  358  pupils;   9  theologieri 
sch(M>ls,  with  28  instructors  and  575  pa|nk; 
besides  2  schools  of  agriculture,  2  of  commere^ 
an<l  2  of  art  and  music.    Six  of  these  institu- 
tions were  cla8sifie<l  as  universities.    Beflda 
the  above  name<l.  there  were  531  private  d«j 
and    boarding  schools,   with  1,526   teaclici% 
of  whom  1,035  were  females,  and  41,456  pa- 
pils.  of  whom  21,044  were  females.    The  told 
nuin))er  of  schools,  public  and  private,  was  11,* 
^3.'),  having  24,056  teachers,  of  whom  13,6tf 
were  females,  and   767,775  ^apils,  inclodilg 
377.820  females.     The  total  income  of  all  tha 
cHlucational    institutions   was    $9,070,009.  of 
which  $252,509  was  derived  from  endowmenti, 


0  tram  tazatioii  ud  pobUfl  funds, 
M,830  bom  other  mutow,  iikdnding 
The  moat  important  facts  conoern- 
>UegM  and  tmiTerritiw  <d  lUinoia  ar« 
tbo  article  Colukk,    The  following 
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itat«ment  ihowt  tho  extent  and  oonditloii  of 
the  institalion  for  the  advanoed  instmotion 
of  femalea  and  profeaiional  aohools,  M  retort- 
ed bj  the  United  Btatea  burean  of  ednoalion 
in  1878 : 
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ling  t«  the  censDs  of  1870,  the  nnmber 
es  was  13,670,  contaioinR  8,329,914 
Of  tlicse,  0,685  with  2,3BS>3S0  voi- 
re privatf,  and  3,705  with  Ba4.540 
other  than  private,  including  79  cir- 
libniries  ontaining  70,352  voIuidga. 
«t  libraries  in  tlie  state  were  dcatrojod 
reat  Cliicago  fire  io  1871.  The  chief 
reported  by  the  United  States  bureau 
tion  in  1873  were  that  of  the  North- 
nniversity  at  Evanston,  containing 
olumes ;  the  state  library  in  Spring- 
)00 ;  that  of  the  Baptist  niiioo  theo- 
«rainar7  in  Cliicago,  10,000 ;  the 
iberg  librarr  (university  of  Chicago), 
httt  of  the  llliaoin  indnstrial  Dniveraity 
paign,  10,000;  Illinois  college,  Jack- 
B.OUO;  MuEeadree  college,  Lebanon, 
kogorttana  college,  Paiton,  7,000 ;  and 
^V^tile  librarv,  Peoria,  7,000,  The 
■  library  m  Springfield  contains  3,000 

and  the  Chicago  public  librory  (187-1) 
.000.    The  total  number  of  newapa- 

periiNlicols  reported  by  the  census  of 

i  IMS,  with  on  a^^cgate  circulation 

,541,  and  i.osning  113,140,402  copies 

There  were   89   dailv,   circulation 

10  tri-weeklv.  40.570;  4  semi-weeWv, 
A4  weekly.  800,913;  11  serai-month- 
)0;  73 monthly, 490,808;  Sbi-month- 
voi.  tz.— 18 


ly,  11,000 ;  and  8  quarterly,  18,000.  In  the 
uune  year  the  state  oont^ned  4,998  relt^ons 
organizations,  having  8,409  edifices  with  1,801,- 
403  sittings,  and  property  valued  at  |22,6U,- 
288.    The  leading  denominations  were : 
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ILLIXOIS 


— Illinois  takes  its  name  from  its  principal 
river.  According  to  Albert  Gallatin,  the  term 
is  derived  from  the  Delaware  word  Una, 
leni,  or  illiniy  meaning  real  or  superior  men, 
the  termination  being  of  French  origiq.  The 
tirst  settlements  were  made  by  the  French,  and 
were  the  conjjequence  of  the  enterprises  of 
Marquette  (1673j  and  Lii  Salle.  The  latU;r 
traveller  set  out  from  Canada  in  1679,  and 
passing  across  the  lakes  descended  the  lUinoin 
river.  After  examining  the  country,  with 
which  he  was  highly  pleased,  he  returned  to 
Canada,  leaving  the  chevalier  de  Tonti  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  fort  he  had  built  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Peoria  and  named  Cr^vecoeur.  In 
1682  he  returned  to  Illinois  with  a  colony  of 
Canadians,  and  founded  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia, 
and  other  towns.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  the  settlements  in  Illinois  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  the  country  was  described  by  French  wri- 
ters as  a  new  paradise.  As  the  colonies  of 
France  and  England  extended,  disputes  arose 
respecting  boundaries,  and  these  ultimately  led 
to  the  war  which  virtually  ended  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Quebec,  and  which  in  1763  terminated 
the  French  dominion  over  any  part  of  the 
country  £.  of  the  Mississippi.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  Illinois  as  a  British  dependency 
nothing  of  importance  appears  to  have  occur- 
red, nor  were  the  French  settlements  molest- 
ed. After  the  peace  of  1783,  which  closed  the 
American  revolution,  the  Illinois  country  was 
ceded  to  the  United  Stiites ;  and  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  July  13,  1787,  the  whole  of  the  public 
domain  N.  of  the  Ohio  river  was  erected  into 
the  Northwest  territory  under  a  single  govern- 
ment. In  1800  the  territory  contained  a  pop- 
ulation of  50,240,  and  in  the  same  year  Ohio 
was  erected  into  a  separate  territory.  A  fur- 
ther severance  was  made  in  1805,  when  the 
territory  of  Michigan  was  formed,  and  again 
in  1809  Indiana  was  divided  off.  The  Illinois 
territory  at  this  time  included  what  are  now 
the  stites  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  a  part 
of  Minnesota,  and  by  tlie  census  of  1810  was 
found  to  contain  12,282  inhabitants.  Hitherto 
the  settlement  of  these  territories  had  been 
greatly  impeded  by  Indian  hostilities,  and  in- 
deed the  early  history  of  Illinois  is  one  con- 
tinued narrative  of  contests  with  the  savages. 
Among  the  prominent  events  of  this  period  is 
the  ftiassacre  near  Fort  Chicago,  Aug.  15,  1812. 
When  hostilities  finally  ceased,  population  be- 
gan to  flow  in  from  the  eastern  states.  On 
Dec.  3,  1818,  Illinois  with  its  present  limits  was 
admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union.  The  census 
of  1820  returned  55,211  inhabitants.  During 
the  succeeding  decade  immigration  increased 
rapidly,  and  in  1880  tlie  pojmlation  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  157,445,  or  an  increase  of  185*2 
per  cent,  over  that  of  1820.  In  1831  the  Sac 
and  other  Indian  tribes  began  to  be  trouble- 
some, and  in  1832  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke 
out.  The  alarm  caused  by  these  hostilities  was 
great,  bat  the  result  was  ultimately  beneficial 


to  the  state ;  not  only  was  a  pemumea 
conquered,  but  the  officers  of  toe  army  < 
return  reported  so  favorably  of  the  ch 
and  resources  of  the  country,  that  gen 
tention  was  directed  to  the  state.  Siio 
terward  congress  granted  an  appropriat: 
the  improvement  of  Chicago  harbor,  an( 
this  time  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  cai 
projected,  and  the  state  bank  brought  in 
cessful  operation.  On  July  4,  1836,  tl 
struction  of  the  canal  was  commenced 
succeeding  year  brought  the  greateat  fi. 
re\'ulsion  in  our  history,  and  in  this  n* 
was  more  seriously  involved  than  1 
Every  interest  was  prostrated,  and  all 
of  internal  improvement  abandoned.  T 
gress  of  the  state,  however,  had  been  n^ 
by  the  census  of  1840  the  population  noi 
41*6,183,  being  an  increase  of  203*4  pe 
over  that  of  1830.  In  this  year  the  Mt 
established  themselves  at  Nauvoo,  ant 
from  the  first  disliked  by  their  neighbors 
tual  hatred  ended  in  open  hostilities, 
length  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Hymm 
(the-  first  named  the  founder  of  Monn 
were  arrested,  and  while  confined  in  Ci 
jail  were  murdered  by  a  mob,  Jane  27 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  general  ex( 
the  Mormons,  who  now  numbered  abo 
000,  toward  Utah,  In  1847  a  new  co 
tion  was  framed,  which  went  into  opera 
the  following  year.  The  census  of  1850 
ed  a  population  oi^  851,470,  an  increase  • 
per  cent,  in  the  decade.  Tliis  was  a 
lower  rate  of  increase  than  had  bithert 
maintained,  but  was  still  a  rapid  growt 
the  mean  while  emigration  had  been  d 
to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  But  a  new 
prosperity  was  now  opening  for  Illino 
the  same  year  congress  made  a  max 
grant  of  land  in  aid  of  the  constmction 
Central  railroad,  which  was  completed  ii 
The  country  along  both  sides  of  its  roo 
been  rapidJy  settled,  cities  and  towu 
risen  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  tlM 
perity  of  the  state  through  the  inflaence 
and  other  great  works  simultaneoasly  c 
ted  has  become  so  general  that  the  lut  i 
government  land  in  Illinois  has  been  di 
of.  In  December,  1869,  a  constitationi 
vention  assembled,  and  in  May  fol 
agreed  upon  the  present  constitntion, 
was  ratified  July  2.  In  this  instniment  t 
tem  of  *'  minority  representation  **  in  th 
tion  of  members  of  tne  hooae  of  represen 
was  incorporated,  it  being  provided  th 
all  elections  of  representatives  aforeaaii 
qualified  voter  may  cast  as  many  votes  t 
candidate  as  there  are  representatives 
elected,  or  may  distribute  the  same,  oi 
parts  thereof,  among  the  candidates,  as  I 
see  fit ;  and  the  candidates  highest  in  Tot< 
be  declared  elected." — A  **  llistorr  of  I 
1673>1873,"  by  Alexander  Davidson  an* 
nard  Stuv6,  was  published  in  1874w  and 
thority  for  some  of  the  statements  here 
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nunSly  m  lirer  of  the  United  States,  and 
te  ki^est  in  the  state  to  which  it  gives  its 
VMM.  It  is  formed  in  Gnindjr  oo.^in  the  N. 
S.  part  of  the  state,  about  45  m.  S.  W .  of  Lake 
lilrlitgMi,  by  the  nnion  of  Kankakee  and  Des 
Ftainea  riyera,  the  fonnw  of  which  rises  in  the 
9.  pert  of  Indiana  and  the  latter  in  the  S.  £. 
part  of  Wisconsin.  The  Kankakee  receives 
the  Iroanois,  and  from  that  point  to  its  Jnnc- 
Hon  with  the  Des  Plaines  is  sometimes  known 
m  the  Iro^Qois.  The  Illinois  flows  nearly  W. 
to  Hennepin,  in  Putnam  oo^  and  thence  B.  W. 
md  ItaaJlj  8.  nntil  it  unites  with  theMisrissip- 
pi  between  Calhoon  and  Jersey  counties,  20  m. 
•beve  the  month  of  the  MissonrL  It  is  about 
100  m.  k>ng^  and  is  navigable  at  hi^  water  for 
MO  m.  It  IS  deep  and  broad,  in  several  places 
eniendlng  into  basins  which  mij^ht  ahnost  be 
eaDed  lakee.  Peoria,  the  most  unportant  dty 
OB  to  banks,  is  bnilt  on  the  shore  of  one  of 
ihew  baains.  Its  principal  afflaents  are  the 
FeZ|  Spoon,  Crooked  creek,  the  Madcinaw, 
BflMamon,  and  Vermilion.  Above  the  month 
ef  ne  Yennilion,  in  La  Salle  co.,  it  is  obstruct- 
el  by  rapids,  and  a  canal  has  been  built-from 
Als  pitet  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  96  m. 
ITaiBternipted  water  communication  is  thus  se- 
cned  between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi. 
The  nfinois  was  ascended  by  Maropette  in 
Itn,  and  explored  in  1670-'80  bv  La  Salle  and 
BoBcpfai,  who  entered  it  by  tne  Kankakee, 
wbieli  thev  reached  from  Lake  Michigan  by 
■CBBs  of  the  8t  Joseph  river  and  a  short  por- 
tage^ and  sailed  in  canoes,  La  Salle  as  far  as  the 
tracBt  site  of  Peoria,  and  Hennepin  to  the 
■JarfsBliijiL  In  1682  La  Salle  navigated  the 
wMeeoorse  of  the  river. 

UXMnin  (Lat,  the  enlightened),  a  name 
Mpposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  newly  bap- 
ted  In  the  early  Christian  church,  because  a 
l^ted  taper  was  put  into  their  hands  as  a 
i^bol  of  enlightenment;  subsequently  a  name 
awnmed  at  different  periods  by  sects  of  mystics 
If  enthusiasts  who  claimed  a  greater  degree 
if  Illumination  or  perfection  than  other  men. 
Ibe  most  famous  of  these  sects  were  the 
Akmbrados  or  Alumbrados  (the  enlightened) 
k  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century ;  the 
Mrineta,  named  after  their  founder  Pierre 
Mrin,  in  France  in  the  17th  century ;  and  an 
•■ociation  of  mystics  in  Belgium  in  the  18th. 
The  most  celebrated  society  of  the  name  was 
ttat  founded  in  1 776  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  a  6er- 
■■a  professor  of  canon  law  at  Ingolstadt,  and 
laan  of  great  originality  and  depth  of  thought, 
•ith  the  ostensible  object  of  perfecting  human 
■rtare,  of  binding  in  one  brotherhood  men  of 
A  eoontriee,  ranks,  and  religions,  and  of  sur- 
leending  the  persons  of  princes  with  trustwor- 
^  sdvisers.  Apostles,  styled  areopagites, 
v«e  sent  to  various  parts  of  Europe  to  make 
saevcfta,  and  before  the  existence  oi  the  socie- 
tf  became  generally  known  branches  had  been 
srtab&hed  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Boflaod.  and  in  Milan.  Toung  men  from  18 
Is  90  years  of  age,  and  Lutherans  rather  than 


Roman  CathoHoa,  were  preferred  as  members. 
The  illuminati  gained  much  infjnence  by  the 
accession  to  their  ranks  of  Knigge  the  author, 
and  by  the  sympathy  of  many  freemasons. 
At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  Uie  society  had 
2,000  menibers.  The  oi^er  was  divided  into 
three  classes  and  several  subdivisions.  The 
first,  or  preparatory  dass^  was  divided  into 
novices,  minervals,  and  tllumifuUi  minare$. 
The  second  dass  was  that  of  the  freemasons, 
who  were  ranked  as  apprentioea.  assLrtants, 
and  masters;  it  induded  two  higner  gradea, 
that  of  the  illuminatus  mafor^  or  of  the  £wott^ 
novice,  and  that  of  the  ulaminatui  dirigetu. 
also  called  the  Scottish  knight  The  dass  of 
mysteries  was  divided  into  major  and  minor 
mysteries,  of  which  the  latter  induded  the  two 
grades  of  priests  and  regents.  The  major  mys- 
teries comprised  the  grades  of  magu$  and  fw. 
The  mysteries  related  to  religion,  which  was 
transformed  into  naturalism  aSad  firee  thougjit 
and  to  politics,  which  indined  to  socialism  ana 
republicanism.  The  order  corresponded  in 
dpher,  and  used  a  peculiar  phraseotogy;  Jan- 
uary was  called  Dimeh:  lebruary,  Beumeh: 
Germany,  the  Orient;  Bavaria,  Adiaya;  ana 
Munich,  Athens.  Every  illuminatus  received 
a  new  name ;  Weishaupt  was  Spartacua,  and 
Knigge  was  Philo.  But  Knigge  and  Weisluuipt 
could  not  agree,  and  this,  as  wdl  as  the  oppo- 
ntion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dergy,  proved 
fatal.  The  society  was  prohibited  by  tne  Ba- 
varian government  in  1784,  and  its  p^>ers 
were  seized  and  published  under  the  title  i^ 
ni(fe  Ori^naUehr\ften  de$  lUumiiiaterwrdMi^ 
aufhdehiten  B^ehl  gedrueht  (ICnnich,  1787). 
Works  on  the  subject  were  published  by  Weis- 
haupt, Knigge,  Kicolai,  and  Voss  n786-'99). 

ILLTSIA  (anc.  Illyrieum  and  Illyru;  Ger. 
Illyrien)^  a  name  anciently  applied  to  all  the 
countries  on  tiie  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  western  Macedonia,  inhab- 
ited by  the  Illyrians,  a  tribe  believed  to  have  had 
a  common  origin  with  the  Thracians.  Philip 
of  Macedon  subdued  the  Illyrians  east  of  the 
river  Drilo  (now  Drin),  859  B.  C.  Illyrieum 
was  snbseouently  divided  into  Illyris  Grssca 
and  Illyris  barbara.  The  latter  soon  became  a 
Roman  province,  designated  as  Dlyris  Romana, 
and  included  a  part  of  the  modem  Croatia,  the 
whole  of  Dalmatia,  almost  the  whole  of  Bosnia, 
and  a  part  of  Albania.  The  principal  tribes 
after  whom  the  districts  were  called  were  the 
Japydes,  Llbumi,  and  Dalmatians.  The  Libumi 
were  the  first  subdued  by  the  Romans;  and 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Dalmatians,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  entire  country  became 
a  Roman  province.  After  that  time  the  Dlyr- 
ians,  and  particularly  the  Dalmatians,  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  Roman  legions,  and 
were  esteemed  the  most  warlike  of  the  empire. 
lUyris  Grsca,  or  Illyria  proper,  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  Albania.  The  ter- 
ritory of  this  division  consisted  principallv  of 
mountain  pastures,  with  some  fertile  valleys. 
The  various  tribes  of  the  Grecian  Illyrians 
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were  (renerallr  poor.  rapacion«.  and  fierce :  in  '  Croatia  were  serrated  frotn  it  in  18S2.  nd 

earlier  tirne^i  the  tribe  of  the  AutanatA  heM  reaniteil    with    Hnngarr,    where    ther   hiTe 

the  tir»t  rank  &>  warrior^.    Tliey  ha<l  the  on?-  formed  since  1849  part  of  Croatia  and  SlaTonii. 

torn**  of  tatt'X'in^r  and  of  offering  haman  «acri-  Tlie  kingdom  was  dis«olTed  in  the  same  rear 

fice^.  and  were  always  reaily  to  f^vU  their  miii-  into  the  crownland^  of  Carinthia,  Camiula, 

tary  ^rrvices  to  the  hizhc^t  bidder,  like  the  and  the  Littorale.    ThelllTrianlaiignageiAOM 

inrHlt^m  Albanian  Shkipetar*.  in  whom  pruT<ibly  of  the  southern  branches  of  the  SUric  familf 

ttieir  bloo<l  yet  dow«.     Tlie  Illyrians  supplidl  of  languages.     (^See  Sertulx  Lasocaoi  asd 

t!ie  Greeks  with  cattle  and  nlavi-s.  often  in  ex-  Litzeattre.  ) 

c}ian;re  for  j«alt.     Grecian  esnU-s  foond  their  ILOPiSM*  a  lake  of  Central  America,  in  th« 

way  into  Illyria.  and  Grecian  myths  t»ecame  repnblic  and  6  m.  S.  £.  of  the  city  of  San  Sal- 

UK-alize<l  there.    After  the  death  of  Alexander  vadur.     It  is  about  14  m.  ]ong  by  6  broad,  and 

tlie  Great  most  of  the  tribes  recovered  their  is  clearly  of  volcanic  origin.    On  all  sides  it  u 

independence,  bat  their  piracies  save  umbrage  surrounded  by  higlu  abrapt  hills,  composed  of 

to  the  Fiomans.    The  Roman  ambassadors  wlio  scons  and  volcanic  stones.     It  receives  no 

prote>te^l  a^nst  tfieir  depredations  were  mur-  tributary  streams,  although  it  has  a  small  ool- 

dere<i  t>y  the  Illyrian  queen  Teuta.    The  first  let,  flowing  through  a  dark  narrow  ravine  into 

111  man  war  was  commenced  in  ^30  B.  C.  and  the  Rio  Jiboa,  near  the  base  of  the  volcano  of 

tlie  queen  was  obIige<I  in  229  to  make  peace  by  San  Vicente.    The  surface  of  the  water  is  noC 

the  surrender  of  part  of  her  dominions.    The  less  than  1.2(X)  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sar> 

second  war.  commenced  by  Demetrius  of  Pha-  rounding  country.    When  the  surface  is  mlBcd 

ros.  the  guardian  of  the  Illyrian  prince  Pineus.  by  a  breeze,  it  takes  a  brilliant  green  color,  and 

was  successfully  terminate* I  by  the  consul  L.  exhales  a  disagreeable  solpharoas  odor. 

^milius  Paulus  in  219.     Pleuratus.  the  succo».  1JUC£  WOISHIP.    See  icosocLAsrra. 

sor  of  Pineus.  cultivated  the  friendship  v(  the  IXlEITy  BaitfcflMd,  a  French  poet,  bom  ia 

Romans,  but  his  s«>n  Gentius  formed  an  aili-  Ximes  in  1747,  died  in  Paria,  Ang.  28.  17ML 

ance  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon.     He  was  His  poem  entitled  Jugement  de  JPtfrw  (1772) 

conquereil  in  the  same  year  as  Perseus,  and  II-  passed  through  many  editions,  and  he  abo 

lyria  a.s  well  as  Macedon  became  subject  to  published  fables  plays,  and  novels,  the  bert  d 

-Rome  (1H8).     In  the  new  organization  umler  .  the  latter  being  Le$  egarefmeaU  de  r^m^wr 

Constantine.  Illyricum  was  one  of  the  great  (1776).     His  (Evrres  poitiqum  appeared  in  S 

divisions  of  the  empire,  and  was  divided  into  vols.,  1777;  his  (Eurrei  direrwm  in  1782;  and 

Occidentale.  including  Illyricum  proper.  Pan-  .  his  (Eurres  ehoUieM  en  ten  in  4  vols.,  1797. 

nonia.  and  Noricum.  and  Orientale.  conipriMng  ■      IMMACf  LATE  COXCEPTlOXy  a  doctrine  of  the 

Daria.  MiY^sia.  Macedonia.  an<l  Thrace.    On  the  Roman  Catholic  church  which  teaches  tkrt 

fall  of  the  western  empire  {A.  D.  47t»)  it  re-  the  Virgin  Mary  was  in  her  conception  exem|t 

maino<l  a  part  of  the  eastern.    About  two  cen-  from  all  stain  of  original  sin.    Though  this  be- 

turies  later  the  Slavic  settlers  from  northern  lief  had  been  held  in  the  eastern  and  weMn 

Europe  separated  themselves  from  the  By zan-  churches  from  a  remote  antiquity,  it  wa«  aol 

tine  government,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  defined  as  an  article  of  fidth  until  Dec.  8.  ISSi 

the  governments  of  Croatia  and  Dalinatia.     At  It  is  formally  stated  in  the  constitotioa  of 

the  en<l  of  the  11th  century  some  portions  of  Pius  IX.,  InfffahUU  Deu9^  in  the  foUoiiif 

the  Illvrian  territorv  were  taken  bv  Venice  words:  **  We  define  the  doctrine  which  hoUi 

and  Hungary.    About  a  century  later  the  king-  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  fint  n- 

dom  of  Rascia  was  creatoil,  out  of  which  Servia  stant  of  her  conception  to  have  been  prwerwi 

and  Bosnia  were  subsequently  forme*!.     Dal-  free  from  all  stain  of  original  sio.  ^7  ^  ^ 

niatia  passed  successively  through  the  hands  of  gular  grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  (Sod  ini 

the  Venetians,  Hungarians,  and  Turks.    Venice  through  the  merits  of  Jesos  Christ  the  Sano« 

retaine<i  r)n]y  a  small  portiim  of  Dahuatio,  of  the  human  race,  to  be  a  doctrine  remM 

while  Himfrarykept  Slavonia  and  partof  Croa-  by  God,  and  therefore  to  be  finnlv^andcg^ 

tia.     Austria  obtuine<l  I>alinatia  and  ittljacent  stantly  held  by  all  the  faithfoL^    ^^^''^ 

islands  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio  in  itself  is  further  explained  by  the  aiinw" 

1797. — The  name  Illyria,  which  hatl  grailuolly  passage  from  the  constitution  SoliifitMi^  •* 

disappeare<l.  was  revive<l  in  1«09  by  the  or-  '  nium  EccleMiarumot  Alexander  VII. :**  1*  ■ 

gimizatinn  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  by  Napo-  an  ancient  belief  of  Clirist^s  faithful  with  i^ 

leon,  (uTiiprising  the  territories  of  Carniola,  !  gard  to  his  virgin  mother,  that  her  soolli Al 

Carintiiia,   Istria,  part  of   Croatia,  Daliuatia,  first  instant  of  its  creation  and  onion  with  thi 

Ragu««a,  an<l  a  military  distrirt,  iiitli  a  pojmla-  l)ody  was,  by  a  special  grace  and  privikgt* 

tion  of  1.275,(XXL     After  the  fall  of  Xapoleon  (io<l, .  .  .  preserved  free  from  the  stain  of  «► 

tliey  were  reimite<l  to  the  Au>trian  government,  ,  ginal  sin;  and  it  is  in  thii^ belief  that  tiny  ht*j 

which  in  1H1»»  raised  Illyria  t<»  the  nomin,nI  dig-  or  and  celebrate  the  feast  of  her  oonceplii*-      ^ 

nity  of  a  king<loin.     It  enibrace<l  the  duchies  The  defined  doctrine  therefore  refers  ■*!•••     j 

of  Carniola.  Carinthio,  Friuli.  and  Istria,  the  '  the  active  but  to  the  passive  comjeptioB,  tv      : 

Hungarian  Coostland,  part  <»f  Croatia,  and  the  .  is,  to  the  soul  and  boay  of  the  Virgin  !■  *•      \ 

islands  in  the  pilf  of  Quarnero,  having  an  area  '  first  instant  of  their  creation  and  nnion^^     ^ 

of  about  11,000  sq.  m.     The  Cua.stland  and  that  instant,  in  view  of  the  merita  of  the  m 
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r,  in  body  and  son],  was  exempt 
common  law  of  fallen  humanity. 
yversj  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
the  immaculate  conception  was  more 
x>  the  terms  of  the  doctrine  and  the 
time  of  the  immacalateness  than  to 
C^  freedom  from  the  elEFects  of  ori- 
which  for  the  most  part  was  not 
*he  establishment  of  the  feast  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  fact;  as  the  chnrch 
celebrate  a  festival  in  honor  of  a 
in  sin.  This  festival  was  celebrated 
arly  day  in  the  East,  and  it  is  almost 
to  fix  the  precise  date  of  its  intro- 
the  West ;  it  was  probably  during 
I  9th  centuries.  In  the  East  there 
ave  been  no  discussion  in  resaurd  to 
ance  of  this  festival.  In  the  West  it 
e  observed  by  the  devotion  of  partic- 
les before  the  sanction  of  the  apos- 
ad  made  it  universal.  St.  Bemanl 
[le  canons  of  Lyons  because  tliey  had 
this  feast  without  waiting  for  the 
Llie  supreme  pontiff.  The  agitation 
estion  led  to  long  disputes  among 
s,  and  especially  among  the  Francis- 
Dominicans;  the  latter  have  been 
ong  tlie  pronounced  opponents  of 
,e.  The  disagreement  was,  however, 
ms  rather  than  of  doctrine.  Tlius 
[{uinas,  who  is  most  eminent  among 
ican  theolo^ans,  expressly  declares 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary  from  origi- 
Talis  fuit  puritat  B,  VirginU,  qu4B 
iginali  et  aetuali  immunu  fuiV* 
f  Liher.  Sent.,  DUt.  44,  §  8.)  The 
of  St.  Bernard  also  are  against  the 
f  conception  **  actively  "  considered, 
>  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  do^rma. 
sion  of  the  subject  in  the  schools  led 
d  declarations  in  its  favor.  Duns 
1307,  in  a  disputation  before  tlie 
of  Paris,  maintained  the  doctrine 
-pn'^i  inimaculateness  in  its  higliest 
the  whole  Franciscan  order  theftce- 
alously  defended  it.  The  university 
387  condemneil  certain  propositions 
t  Montesano,  a  Dominican,  in  which 
le  was  denied,  and  in  1497  passed  a 
t  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  any 
lonor  who  did  not  bind  himself  by 
efend  it.  In  1439  tlie  council  of 
iog  its  schismatic  period,  declared 
-f  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
I  to  be  conformable  to  the  doctrine 
Ion  of  the  church,  to  the  Catholic 
t  reason,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
field  by  all  Catholics."  Tlie  council 
n  its  decree  concerning  original  sin, 
leclared  that  it  did  not  intend  to  in- 
inmaculate  Virgin,  and  ordered  the 
Sixtus  IV.  to  lie  obscrve<l.  During 
troversv  the  liolv  see  interfered  onlv 
V,  but  these  interferences  were  sue- 
ps  toward  the  formal  definition  of 
le.     Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  apostolic  let- 


ter entitled  Oraioe  nimit^  published  in  1480, 
imposes  excommunication  updh  any  one  who 
accuses  of  heresy  either  the  advocates  or  the 
opponents  of  the  immaculate  conception,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  condemns  all  who  affirm 
as  the  truth  the  opinion  that  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin was  coDceived  in  sin.  He  also  granted  in- 
dulgence to  those  who  should  assist  at  mass  or 
office  on  the  feast  of  her  conception.  Pins  V., 
in  the  bull  114,  Sup^r  Speculan^  in- 1570,  pro- 
hibited the  public  discussion  of  the  onestion, 
renewing  also  the  decree  of  his  preaeceaaor. 
Paul  V.  in  1616  forbade  any  one  to  affirm  bj 
any  public  act  whatever  thj^  the  Vir^n  was 
conceived  in  sin,  while  he  ^M>  prohibited  the 
open  condemnation  of  thia  ifdnion.  Gregory 
XV.  in  1622  prohibited  eitber  the  public  or 
private  denial  of  the  immaoulate  conception, 
allowing  no  discussion  whatever  on  the  anb- 
ject  except  to  the  Dominicans,  to  whom  an 
especial  privilese  was  reserved.  The  office 
and  mass  of  the  conception  were  however 
made  binding  upon  them  as  upon  all  Catholics. 
In  1661  Alexander  VII.,  in  the  constitution 
Sollicitudo  omnium  Ecele»iarumy  declares  the 
opinion  that  the  Virgin  was  conceived  witliont 
original  sin  to  be  almost  universal  in  the- 
church;  therefore  he  renews  the  decrees  of 
his  predecessors,  commanding  that  they  be 
obser\'ed  in  favor  of  the  feast  and  cnltos  of 
the  conception,  and  moreover  deprives  of  the 
faculty  of  teaching  or  preaching  any  one  who 
should  call  into  doubt  or  misinterpret  the  favor 
shown  to  this  opinion  bv  asserting  anything 
against  it,  or  even  by  bringing  forward  argn- 
ments  against  it  After  that  time  the  congre- 
gation of  rites  repeatedly  interposed  its  man- 
date in  favor  of  the  doctrine.  The  word  im- 
maculate was  added  in  the  office  and  mass  of 
the  conception,  and  its  use  made  binding  upon 
all  priests,  even  those  of  the  Dominican  order. 
Pius  IX.  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  sent 
letters  to  all  patriarchs  and  bishops,  reouesting 
their  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  aefining 
the  doctrine.  Answers  were  given  by  620 
bishops  and  archbishops,  of  whom  only  foiur 
were  opposed  to  the  definition  on  dogmatic 
grounds,  and  even  these  gave  testimony  that 
their  clergy  and  people  were  united  in  the 
belief  of  the  doctrine.  When  replies  were 
received  from  nearly  the  whole  Catholic  epis- 
copate, as  many  of  the  bishops  as  possible 
were  incited  to  be  present  in  Kome  to  assist 
at  the  solemn  definition  of  the  doctrine.  This 
ceremony  took  place  with  great  pomp  in  the 
basilica  of  St  Peter,  in  the  presence  of  more 
than  300  archbishops,  bishops,  and  prelates, 
on  the  feast  of  the  immaculate  conception, 
Dec.  8,  1854.  In  September,  1857,  a  monu- 
ment was  inaugurated  by  the  pope  at  Kome 
in  commemoration  of  the  decree.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  alsi»  established  the  '*  Archconfrater- 
nity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,"  which 
now  has  branches  in  all  Catholic  countries. — In 
1618  a  military  order  of  the  Conception  was 
established  in  Italy  by  Duke  Ferdinand  L  of 
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Uantna,  (or  promoting  peace  among  ChrisHaD 

einces;  thia  order  ivas  confirmed  in  1G35  hy 
rban  VIII.,  wlio  gave  to  tho  members  the 
rule  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis.  It  was 
compo^  of  noblemen,  and  rapidl;  acquired 
great  importance;  but  political  events  canscd 
its  dissolution.  In  Portugal  John  YI.  founded, 
Feb.  6,  1818,  the  military  order  of  "  Our  Lady 
of  the  Concejition  of  Villaviciosa." 

IMSEEHINK,  Karl  Lebnekt,  a  German  author, 
bom  in  Magdoburg,  April  24,  1791),  died  in 
DQsseldorf,  Aui;.  ia,  1S40.  He  qualified  him- 
■clf  at  Jena  fur  the  Prussian  judiciary  service. 
In  which  he  found  employment,  and  became  at 
the  same  time  known  as  a  dramatist  and  poet. 
HcreceiTedajudicialappointmentatDOsseldorf 
in  1827,  and  rcHiuned  bis  profes^ionid  duties 
after  having  incurred  heavy  losses  in  a  disinter- 
ested attempt  to  manage  the  Dilsseldorf  theatre 
in  conformity  with  high  couceptions  of  art.  He 
published  admirable  tragedies,  sncb  as  AlfzU 
and  Merlin,  and  tine  comedies,  but  they  vere 
not  adapted  fur  the  stage.  His  other  produc- 
tions comprise  an  entertaining  fairy  tale,  TuH- 
J^ntchtn,  several  volumes  of  poetry  and  mis- 
cellanous  writinjis,  and  a  novel  in  imitation  of 
Goetbd'sWilhtlm ifeiiUrentitied  Die Epigonen 
(3  vols.,  ISilB);  but  his  great  fume  chictly  rests 
upon  Lis  Manehhausen  (4  vols.,  t8S8-"J),  wliicb 
passed  throuffh  »evcml  editions.  His  complete 
works  were  published  in  14  volumes  (Dossel- 
dorf,  1834-'48).  See  his  liemorabilUn  (Ham- 
burg, 1840,  unfinished);  Freiligrath's  Karl 
Immermann,  BlUtttr  der  Erinnerttng  an  ihn 
(Stuttgart,  1842);  and  bis  biography  by  Pntlitz 
(2  vfd.*.,  Berlin,  1870). 

IJUORTELLES,  a  name  given  by  the  French 
to  thoM  flowers  which  f  ronj  their  papery  miture 


lltHchn'iiiiin  oriiiililv. 

)  not  witlier  on  drying,  known  in  this  country 

"everlasting  flowers."  ami  arc  fumiiOied 

r  plants  in  widely  different  faniilii 


mMOBTELLES 

np  into  wreaths,  crosses,  and  otber  deugna,  b 
htUehrytum  orientale,  a  perennial  composite 
from  the  island  of  CrelA  (and  formerly  called 

f'naphalium),  which,  upon  stems  about  a  foot 
lign.  bears  dense  clusters  of  bright  yellow 
globular  flower  heads,  abont  tho  size  of  ■  large 
pea;  as  far  nortli  as  Paris  this  is  a  tenJer 
plant,  but  in  the  soatb  of  France  lai^  qnantf- 
ties  ore  raised  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
usual  French  immortelle  wreath  eonsins  of 
these  in  their  natural  color,  made  into  a  heavy 
circle  with  a  motto  worked  in  of  tlie  mhw 
flowers  dyed  black.  Tliere  are  several  atmuil 
Hpecies  and  varieties  of  htliekrjftum,  with  much 
larger  tlowers  and  of  voriona  colors,  that  arc 
common  in  our  gardens,  where  thej  are  cnlii- 
vated  for  making  winter  bououeta.  These  siiil 
all  other  everlasting  flowers  abould  be  gathered 
before  they  have  fnlly  expanded,  tied  in  snuil 
bunches,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  Other  plants  of 
the  eompotitat  naeil  for  the  same  pnrpwe  an 


aerotlinium  roieuui,  with  %  white  tlrirtTi 
ammobiiim  alalam,  naall  white;  ktl^Ur^ 
Sai{r'ordii  and  H.  eor^mbatUM,  jtUiw  M 
white;  rhodantht  itattfleiii  and  itavarMM 
from  whito  to  dark  purple,  the  mmt  beaitiW 
and  delicate  of  all,  whether  freah  or  dm 
Waitiinaurta  xniwtranthemiim  aninnm,vA 
white,  blue,  and  pnrple  vorietlea.  BeMesthcn 
the  globe  amaranths  (fomphreiut),  aeTcral  4^ 
ciesof  KuriVi',  and^ypanpAiIoarecultintedH  ' 
drying.  Quite  as  pretty  as  any  of  these  ao6t  ^ 
is  our  pearly  everlasting,  anlennaria  Marfan  ■ 
Uieen,  whicii  is  common  all  over  the  Baimn 
states  on  dry  knolls  and  in  woods ;  this  if  pA' 
ereil  sntlicientty  early  make*  a  fin»  immotwh, 
and  being  white,  may  be  colored  Mccordif  » 
fancy.     Considerable  qnantities  of  ii         - "— 


_    ....        ipinboaqne    . 

designs.    (.>ne  establishment  In  PnociahaalW 


immortelle  so  largely  used  by  the  French,  made  ;  acres  devoted   entirely  tu    their  coltin 


ivpic*,<TBnnc'HT 
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■n  Mot  out  in  their  lutDral  oolon,  or 
freqiHDtlj  djed ;  mort  of  than  have  to 
Mcli«d  iMfore  dyeing,  wliich  is  done  bj 
or  fumea,  ohlorine^  or  acids,  acoording  to 


ind,  and  afterward  colored,  nsnaUj  with 
le  dyes.  Of  late  year*  there  have  ap- 
d  among  the  iininort«lleB  larkspor^  roaea, 
Dther  flowers  not  ordinarily  ao  classed ; 

are  preeerred  by  exposing  them  tbor- 
\j  to  Miliihar  fames  and  afterward  d^ng 
,  when  most  Bowers  regain  the  color  that 
or  haa  temporarily  removed. 
Ml,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  and 
,  S.  £.  of  the  city  of  Bologna,  on  a  small 
1  of  the  San  terno,  on  the  road  from  Bologna 
cnzu ;  pop.  in  I8T2, 28,898.  It  h  the  seat 
bishop,  and  has  an  ani^leiit  castle,  a  cathe- 
a  gymaa^-iium,  a  techoical  school,  noted 
factories  of  tartar,  and  an  active  trade  in 

liai.  hi.-nip,  rice,  and  com.  Imok  ia  be- 
1  tw  \k  tlic  ancient  Forum  Cornelii,  which 
ouDded  by  Sulla.  Pins  VII.  and  Piua  IX. 
bishops  of  Imola  before  becoming  popes. 
lU,  lM»WMtl  4a,  a  Bologneae  painter, 
•  real  name  was  Francucci,  bom  at  Imota 


;  1550. 

?d  chiefly  in  Bologna,  ^ 

e  archangel  Michapl  subduing  Satan  ia 
preMrreil.  In  tlie  latti-r  part  of  his  life 
iital«d  Kaphael,  and  some  of  bis  worlu 
been  mistaken  for  hi.*. 
■UCVHEXT  (Fr.  empeehemnit,  hindrance, 
action),  tlie  accu»ation  and  prou-cution, 
IrgislatiTe  body,  of  a  iwrson  for  trea.-fon 
wr  high  crime!).  By  the  law  of  England, 
itember  of  the  houtie  of  commons  may 
ich  any  other  member  of  the  house,  or 
urd  of  parliament,  or  indeed  any  other 
r  of  the  realm.  Upon  hqcIi  impeacliment 
made,  the  house  of  commons,  if  tlicy  sec 
Jubit  articles  of  impeachment  before  the 


honse  of  lorda,  and  appoint  manager*  to  ni>- 
tain  the  ohaige  and  conduct  ttie  trial;  and 
npon  the  trial,  the  aame  rolee  of  evidence,  in 
genei«I,  are  in  force  as  in  trials  in  the  ordinuy 
conrts  of  jostioe.    This  is  a  very  solemn  pro- 


wbote  realm,  by  the  grand  Inqnest  IbenoL  It 
has  been  moat  treqnentlT  used  against  tha 
king's  ministera;  and  in  oi^er  to  t^e  the  trill 
from  the  power  of  the  Ung,  h  la  provided  hj 
law  that  the  impeaohmeut  is  not  anated  dtber 
by  the  mirogation  or  diMoIati<»  of  pcrtt*- 
ment.  The  latest  and  beat  known  CMee  are 
those  of  Warren  Hasting*  (11SS)  and  of  Lord 
Melville  (IBOS).  In  the>  United  fitatea,  im- 
peachment is  a  written  charge  and  aocnnitiOB 
by  the  honse  of  repreaenUtivea  of  the  United 
States  made  to  the  senate  of  the  United  Statea, 
against  an  officer  thereof;  or,  in  a  state,  It  u 
such  an  accusation  of  an  officer,  by  die  N^e> 
sentatives  of  the  state,  before  the  senate.    The 

Erooeedinga,  rolea,  and  practice  in  cases  of 
npeaohraent  In  thia  oonntry  are  borrowed 
from  the  common  law  of  Enj^and,  excepting 


far  as  they  are  affected  by  the  constitotion 
or  Btatutea  of  the  United  Btates,  or  of  the  aer- 
eral  states.  The  oooatitation  of  the  United 
States  deckrea  (art  i^  sec.  2)  that  the  honse 
of  representatives  shall  have  the  scde  power 
of  impeachment,  and  (art  i.,  sec  8)  that  the 
senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  im- 
peachments. By  art  ii.,  sec  *,  the  persona 
made  liable  to  impeachment  are  the  president, 
the  vice  preddenL  and  all  dvil  officers  of  the 
United  States.  The  offences  for  which  a  per- 
son may  be  Impeached  are  (art  ii.,  seo.  i) 
"treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  The  constitution  defines  trea- 
son, but  what  acts  are  impeacliable  offences 
under  the  other  words  employed  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  judgment  of  the  two  houses. 
They  would  probably  be  guided,  but  not  gov- 
erned, by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  and 
the  practice  of  parliament — The  method  of 

firocednre  is  substantially  as  follows;  A  rcso- 
ation  is  offered  by  some  meml>er  of  the  house, 
charging  the  party  to  be  impeached  with  his 
supposed  offence,  and  either  demanding  at  once 
his  impeachment,  or,  what  is  more  common, 
providing  for  a  committee  of  inquiry.  If  the 
resolution  is  passed,  and  if  a  committee  of  in- 

Siiry  reports  in  favor  of  an  imjieacbment,  and 
eir  report  is  adopted,  a  committee  (the  same 
or  another)  is  instructed  to  impeach  the  ac- 
cused before  the  senate,  and  demand  that  that 
body  make  dne  provision  for  the  trial,  and  in- 
form the  senate  that  articles  of  impeachment 
will  be  prepared  by  the  house  and  exhibited 
before  the  senate.    The  same  or  another  com- 


3  is  intrusted  to 


prepare 


articles  of  im- 


Ceachment  which,  being  approved  by  the 
ouse,  are  transmitted  to  the  aenate  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  conduct  the  triu  on  the 
part  of  the  house,  who  are  usnally  styled  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment    line  process 
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summoning  the  aocnsed  tlicn  issnes  from  the 
senate,  and  is  served  by  its  sergeant-at-arms; 
and  on  the  day  therein  appointed,  the  senate 
resolves  itself  into  a  court  of  impeachment, 
all  the  senators  being  sworn  to  do  justice  ac- 
conling  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  The 
person  thus  impeached  is  then  called  upon  to 
appear  and  answer.  If  he  makes  default,  the 
senate  proceeds  ex  parte.  If  he  appears  and 
denies  the  charges,  and  i)uts  himself  on  trial 
(and  he  may  appear  by  attorney),  an  issue  is 
formed,  and  a  time  is  appointed  for  the  trial, 
which  thereafter  proceeds  according  to  law 
and  usage,  and  much  in  the  same  way  as  in 
common  judicial  trials.  If  any  questions  arise 
among  the  senators,  who  now  act  as  judges, 
they  are  considered  with  closed  doors,  and  are 
decide<l  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  only  the  decision 
is  ma<le  public.  Art.  i.,  sec.  2,  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Unite<l  States,  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  convicte<l  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thinls  of  the  meiiibers.  The 
most  noted  cases  of  impeachment  in  the  United 
States  are  those  of  Judge  Sanmel  Chase,  of  the 
federal  supreme  court  (1804),  and  President 
Andrew  Johnson  (1808). 

IXPHEE.    See  Soroum. 

INACHrS,  a  mythical  king,  represented  as 
the  first  ruler  and  priest  of  Argos,  which,  as 
well  as  tlie  river  Inachus,  was  often  called  after 
him.  When  Neptune  and  Juno  contended  for 
the  possession  of  that  country,  he  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  and  thus  incurred  the  anger 
of  Neptune,  who  caused  a  dearth  of  water  in 
his  dominions.  Several  attempts  have  been 
mode,  even  by  the  ancients,  to  explain  the 
stories  about  Inachus;  and  it  is  consi<lered 
probable  that  he  was  the  leader  of  an  £g}'ptian 
or  Libyan  colony  which  came  across  the  sea 
and  united  with  the  Pelasgians. 

INCIS.    See  Peru,  and  QnciruA. 

L^CEXSEi    See  Fraxeixcenhe. 

INCiST,  carnal  commerce  between  a  man 
and  woman  who  are  related  to  each  other  in 
any  of  the  degrees  within  which  marriage  is 
prohibited  by  law.  It  rests  with  positive  law 
to  determine  these  degrees ;  for  although  mar- 
riages between  those  nearly  related  are  clearly 
oi>[K>sed  to  the  law  of  nature,  yet  it  is  diHicult 
to  fix  the  point  at  which  they  cease  to  be  so, 
"With  rare  exceptions  all  civilizeil  communities 
have  agreeil  in  regarding  marriage  between 
brother  and  sister  and  between  th<»se  lineally 
relute<I  as  unnatural  and  offensive ;  but  bevond 
t\\U  point  the  invalidity  must  depend  upon 
positive  statutes.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
parties  is  illegitimate  is  immaterial,  as  it  is  the 
nearness  in  bloo<l  that  is  repirded.  and  the  re- 
puNive  nature  of  the  relation  is  not  diminish- 
e<I  by  the  circumstance  that  the  relationship 
comes  through  unlawful  interc<>urse.  Incest 
is  a  criminal  offence  in  all  rivilizt-<i  countries, 
and  in  England  imd  the  Uniteil  States  is  pun- 
ishe<l  as  a  felony. 

IXfHBALD,  HizaWth,  an  Knglish  dramatist, 
born  ut  Standingfield,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 


Suffolk,  Oct.  15,  1753,  died  in  KenstngtoD, 
Aug.  1,  1821.    She  was  the  daughter  of  a  fir- 
mer named  Simpson,  who  died  when  she  wv 
in  her  18th  year.    She  then  sought  an  enfEafE^ 
'  ment  at  the  London  theatres,  but  without  hk- 
'  cess.    Recounting  her  troubles  to  Mr.  Inohbald, 
a  comedian  of  Drury  Lane,  much  her  senior, 
he  married  her,  instructed  her  in  the  art  and 
performed  with  her  for  several  seasons  at  Loi- 
don,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere.    Ue 
died  in  1779,  and  she  played  successfullT  it 
Covent  Garden  from  1780 'to  1789,  when'ube 
retired  from  the  boards  and  devoted  herself  to 
literature.    In  this  new  pursuit  she  was  eqnaUf 
successful.     She  wrote  19  plays,  and  edited  the 
"British  Theatre,"  a  collection  of  plays  (47 
vols.,  London,  18<)8-'15).     A  few  of  her  owi 
pieces,  as  "The  Wedding  Day*'  and  **Wiv«i 
as  They  Are,"  still  hold  their  place  on  the 
English  sttige.     Iler  novels,  '*  A  Simple  Story" 
and  "  Nature  and  Art,"  once  enjoyed  even  a 
higher  popularity  than  her  dramatic  writiii|i| 
and  are  still  admired.    She  wrote  an  autobio^ 
rai>liy,  which  she  caused  to  be  destroyed.   TIN 
"Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,"  by  Boaden  (S 
vols.  8vo,  London,  1838),  was  compiled  fron 
her  journal,  covering  a  period  of  50  vear^ 

IXCLEDON,  Bc^Jaaln  CharlM,  an  English  ring- 
er, bom  at  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall,  in  17H 
died  in  Worcester,  Feb.  11, 1826.  He  arqoind 
his  earliest  musical  education  in  the  choir  ol 
Exeter  cathedral,  and  made  his  debut  in  Lon- 
don in  1790  in  "The  Poor  Gentleman,"  witfc 
great  success,  and  for  25  years  remained  on- 
rivalled  as  a  ballad  singer.  His  voice  wv  a 
fine  tenor,  and  his  favorite  port  upon  the  Mg* 
was  Macheath.  In  181 7  he  made  a  musical  tour 
in  the  Unite<l  States,  but  his  voice  was  begin- 
ning to  yield  to  age  and  irregular  living,  and 
the  enterprise  was  not  very  succesisfui. 

IXrrNABrLA  (Lat,  cradle),  in  bibliogranht, 
books  printe<l  prior  to  about  1500,  of  woidi 
there  are  estimated  to  be  about  15.000.  Th# 
fullest  account  of  them  is  found  in  Lodwig 
Haines  Repertorium  Bihliographievrnj  in  («* 
Libri  omnes  ah  Arte  Typogniphiea  iarnii 
uBoue  ad  Annum  MD  Typie  exprtmi  OriiK* 
Alphahftico  recfneeniur  (2  toIs.,  Stuttprti 
1826-^38).  For  French  incunabula  see  G.  Bn- 
nefs  La  France  UtUraire  au  XV*  deeUif^ 
ris,  1865). 

IBiDEPDnDEKCE,  a  N.  county  of  Arkanfli^ 
bounded  E.  bv  Black  river,  and  travened  froa 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  White  river ;  are%  1,050 1% 
m. ;  iK>p.  in  1870,  14,566,  of  whom  906  vii« 
colored.  It  has  a  very  uneven  surface,  wiO 
wooded  with  pine  and  other  timber.  Tht  m" 
is  fertile.  Black  marble  is  found  liere.  1^ 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  88,658  boabcji 
of  wheat,  508,005  of  Indian  corn,  Sa690  d 
oats,  17,574  of  Irish  poutoea,  21,483  of  svctf 
poUtoes,  21,336  ihs.  of  toliacco,  189,225  « 
butter,  and  5,613  bales  of  cotton.  Thew  *«■• 
3.370  horses,  4,059  milch  cows,  1,496  vorW 
^  oxen,  5,677  other  cattle,  6,887  sheep.  21?^ 
\  swine,  and  8  fiour  mills.    Capital,  BatcfriU^ 
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L  A  town  of  Washington 
1%  80  m.  £.  of  Austin,  18  m.  from 
on  the  Hooston  and  Texas  Central 
ftnd  12  m.  from  Brenham  on  the  W. 
r  that  line;  pop.  abont  1,000.  It  is 
r  situated  in  the  midst  of  dirersified 
and  contains  seyeral  public  schools, 
st.  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  churches, 
seat  of  Baylor  uniyersity,  chartered 
md  Baylor  female  college,  under  the 
f  the  Baptists.  The  university  had 
collegiate  and  a  law  department  (at 
nq)ended) ;  in  1866  a  theological  de- 
was  added.  In  1878-^4  it  had  5  pro- 
awastanta,  80  students  (11  theolog^- 
I  library  of  2,700  volumes.  IL  A  city 
apital  of  Buchanan  oo.,  Iowa,  on  tiie 
icon  river,  and  at  the  intersection  of 
division  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
1  the  Milwaukee  division  of  the  Bur- 
?edar  Rapids,  and  Minnesota  line,  107 
of  Des  Moines;  pop.  in  1870,  2,945. 
IS  a  national  biuiK,  10  public  schools, 
two  high  schools,  two  weekly  news- 
id  eight  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of 
e  state  insane  hospitals,  recently  es- 
which  in  November,  1878,  had  118 
The  building,  when  completed,  will 
iate  600.  III.  A  city  and  the  capi- 
rkson  CO.,  Missouri,  on  the  Missouri 
dlroad,  10  m.  from  Kansas  City,  4 
the  Missouri  river,  and  130  m.  W. 
Jefferson  City;  pop.  in  1870,  8,184. 
A  a  national  bank,  three  hotels,  three 
boolft,  including  a  high  school,  two 
md  two  weekly  newspapers.  It  was 
I  1827,  and  formerly  derived  great 
?e  from  its  position  as  an  entrepot 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  and  the  east- 
^  and  a  place  of  outfit  for  emigrant 
Ch-epon  and  California.  The  Mor- 
led  there  in  1837,  but  were  expelled, 
refuge  in  Illinois  and  afterward  in 
embi^rs  of  one  branch  of  the  church 
rhase<l  the  grounds  designed  by  Jo- 
h  as  the  site  of  the  grand  temple,  and 
erect  the  edifice  at  an  early  day. 
assembling  here  quite  rapidly. 
T^DESiTS,  a  Protestant  sect  which  arose 
d  in  the  1  ♦Uh  century.  The  Puritan 
rhich  began  to  appear  within  the  An- 
iirch  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
of  Edward  VI.,  gave  rise  in  Mary's 
ecret  dissenting  congregations,  essen- 
^pendent  in  church  organization  and 
nt.  Although  in  one  or  two  instances 
earlier  traces  of  separate  congrega- 
•  first  open  movement  toward  local 
distinct  from  the  established  church 
T  tlie  leadership  of  Robert  Brown, 
^.  At  first  they  were  called  Brown- 
their  discipline  having  been  modified 
Robinson  and  Henry  Jacob,  who  had 
lected  with  him,  they  took  the  name 
rodents,  and  ra[»idly  spread  ovor  £ng- 
om  Holland  a  body  of  them  carried 


tiieir  tenets  to  America  in  1620.  They  flonr- 
ished  in  England  during  the  oommonwedth, 
Cromwell  limiself  being  in  their  communion ; 
but  on  the  restoration  the  act  of  unifcMrmity, 
passed  in  1662,  ezdnded  1,900  of  their  minia- 
ters  from  office.  The  act  of  toleration,  1689, 
freed  dissenters  from  the  pains  and  penaltiea 
imposed  on  the  exercise  of  ihm  worship,  and 
in  1691  a  temporary  union  was  effected  be- 
tween the  English  Presbyterians  and  Indepen- 
dents. It  was  not,  however,  tiU  the  repeal  of  the 
test  and  corporation  acts  in  1828  that  the  Eng- 
lish Independents,  with  other  dissenters,  were 
freed  from  all  civil  disabilitiefl.  Robinson,  under 
whom  they  were  called  Independents,  is  gener- 
aUy  esteemed  the  father  of  modem  Congreoa- 
tionalism.  In  their  subsequent  history  ue  In- 
dependents in  England  "and  the  Congregation- 
alists  in  America  have  held  practically  the  same 
ecclesiastical  views.  Thus  the  Independent 
chiirches  of  England  formed  a  Congr^^^^'n*^ 
union  in  1831,  and  an  article  of  their  oonstito- 
tion  formallv  recognizes  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches.  Less  use  of  councils  is  maae,  how- 
ever, than  by  the  Congregationalists  in  America. 
The  name  Independent  is  sometimes  used  in 
ecclesiastical  discussion  to  de«gnate  those  Con- 
gregationalists who  incline  toward  the  princi- 
ples of  independency. — In  Scotland  there  is  a 
Dody  called  New  Independents.  It  originated 
In  a  separation  from  the  church  of  Scotland 
about  toe  end  of  the  last  century,  under  the 
lead  of  Robert  and  James  Haldane,  from  whom 
its  members  were  caUed  Haldanites.  Large 
places  of  public  worship  were  erected  at  Robert 
Haldane's  expense  in  several  towns,  and  acade- 
mies for  the  education  of  preachers  were  ee- 
tablished  in  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Glasgow. 
The  New  Indejiendents  increased  rapidly,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  had  86 
churches;  they  have  at  present  about  120. 
They  utterly  reject  any  connection  of  church 
and  state,  and  make  little  distinction  between 
the  laity  and  clergy,  considering  it  not  irregu- 
lar that  a  layman,  in  the  absence  of  a  clergy- 
man, should  administer  the  Lord^s  supper, 
which  they  celebrate  weekly.  In  other  re- 
spects they  differ  little  in  doctrine  or  worship 
from  other   Independents.     (See  Conobioa- 

TIOXALISM.) 

IKDEX  LIBtOtni,  a  catalogue  of  books  cen- 
sured by  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  as  prejudicial  to  faith  and  good 
morals.  This  catalogue  is  twofold :  that  of 
books  absolutely  forbidden  to  be  read,  Index 
Librorum  Prohihitorum ;  and  that  of  books 
forbidden  only  until  they  are  expurgated  or 
corrected  by  their  author.  Index  Librorum  Ex- 
purgandorum.  It  is  published  by  the  **  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index,"  composed  of  cardinals 
designated  by  the  pope,  with  a  secretary,  who 
is  by  right  a  Dominican  monk,  and  a  body  of 
examining  theologians,  usually  l>elonging  to  the 
other  religious  orders,  and  ca]le<l  the  eontultum. 
To  the  consultum  are  submitted  the  suspected 
books,  and  they  report  back  to  tlie  cardinahi, 
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who  hold  their  deliberations  cither  in  presence 
of  the  pope,  or  in  the  house  of  the  senior  car- 
dinal of  their  number.  All  books  that  treat 
ex  profesao  of  faith  or  morals,  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  or  of  civil  society,  fall  within  their 
jurisdiction ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  congre- 
gation either  suppresses  the  book  altogether, 
or  commands  it  to  bo  corrected,  or  permits  it 
to  be  read  under  certain  conditions,  or  by  a 
certain  chuns  of  i>ersons  only.  The  first  official 
index  or  catalogue  was  prepared  by  the  inqui- 
sition at  Rome,  and  published  in  1557  by  order 
of  Pope  Paul  IV.  This,  enlarged  and  reduced 
to  a  regular  form  by  a  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  was  published  anew  in  1504,  with 
the  sanction  of  Pius  IV.,  and  enlarged  by 
Clement  VIII.  in  1595.  The  latest  official  edi- 
tion is  that  of  1819.  The  index  is  continually 
enlarged  by  the  supplementary  lists  of  each 
year.  The  congregation  of  the  index  origina- 
ted with  the  council  of  Trent  under  Pius  IV., 
and  its  official  establishment  is  due  to  Pius  V. 
I!VDIA,  or  IllndtsUi  (Ilindu^  and  »tan  or  sthan, 
settled  habitation),  a  country  of  Asia,  consist- 
ing in  the  widest  sense  of  the  great  southern 
peninsula  of  that  continent,  and  the  adjacent 
territories  S.  of  the  Ilimalava  mountains  and 
W.  of  Burmah  and  Siain,  and  forming  the  rich- 
est and  most  populous  foreign  dependency  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  situatetl  between  lat.  8° 
and  a5°  N.  Cor  80°  80'  if  Citshmero  is  included), 
and  Ion.  00**  8<»'  and  99"*  E.,  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  Chinese  Turkistan  and  Thibet,  from  which 
it  is  8eparate<l  by  the  Himalaya  range,  £.  by 
Bunnali  and  Siam,  and  W.  bv  Beloochistan  and 
Afghanistan.  The  entire  coast  of  the  country 
E.  of  Cape  Comorin,  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  i>er.insuhi,  is  washeil  by  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
while  the  S.  W.  coast  extends  along  the  Indian 
ocean  and  the  Arabian  sea.  The  extent  of 
coast  line  is  upward  of  4,000  m.  in  all,  of 
which  more  than  half  is  on  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
The  extreme  length  of  India  from  X.  to  S.  is 
about  1.9(Mj  m.,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from 
E,  to  W.,  exclusive  of  British  Burmah,  about 
1,700  m.  A«'Conling  to  Dr.  W.  W,  Hunter,  di- 
rector gent-ral  of  statistics  to  the  government 
of  India,  tlie  empire  and  its  feudatory  states 
embrace  a  territory  of  1.550,s:}0  s<i.  m.,  with  a 
p«)pulation  of  not  less  than  2mo,ooO,0(M).  The 
country  i-*  naturally  divided  into  several  great 
regitnis.  In  tlie  north  are  the  extensive  de- 
pres>ed  river  basins  of  the  Indus  and  the  Gan- 
ges. The  <'entral  ])Ortion  is  occupieil  by  a  dia- 
mond->h:i]KHl  table  land  having  its  greatest 
length  from  X.  to  S.  An  elevatinl  wedge-like 
di>tri4-t  forms  the  termination  of  the  peninsula, 
sU>pinL'from  its  centre  to  the  E.  and  \V.  coasts, 
and  soutlnvard  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  Vindhya 
mountains  ^t^etch  across  the  central  plateau 
fn»m  near  the  W.  coast,  in  lat.  2-2°  10',  to  tlie 
(iunges  valley  near  lat.  25^.  •  X.  of  this  range  is 
the  northern  portion  of  the  diamond-sha]»ed  ta- 
ble land.  It^  apex  is  in  the  vicinity  of  I  )elhi ;  the 
Aravulli  mountains,  an  offshoot  of  the  Vindhya. 
bound  it  on  the  west,  and  its  X.  E.  margin  is 


parallel  with  the  Ganges.  The  Vindhya  ra. 
and  its  continuations  to  the  Rajmahal  lij 
where  the  Ganges  turns  southward  toward 
delta,  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  m>u 
em  part  of  the  central  table  land.  It  is  frin;: 
on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ghauts  and  on  t 
east  by  the  lower  Eastern  Ghauts,  the  tu 
ranges  converging  at  the  south  in  the  Nvi 
gherry  hills,  long  supposed  to  be  the  lii^'hr 
mounUun  mass  S.  of  the  Himalaya.  A  )ied 
in  the  Animalley  hills,  further  S.,  is  do 
known  to  be  8,837  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  *<r 
higher  than  Mt.  Dodabetta,  the  loftiest  sun 
mit  of  the  Xeilgherries.  The  Western  Ghau 
rise  from  3,000  to  upward  of  5,(X)0  ft.  (in  son 
parts  to  7,000  ft),  but  the  Eastern  Ghauts  m 
ly  exceed  3,000  ft.  A  more  detailed  exaroin 
tion  of  the  physical  configuration  of  India  \*t 
sents  the  following  clearly  defined  geographic 
divisions:  1.  The  Himalaya  niountainsw  ful 
treated  under  their  own  title.  2.  Tlie  plain  • 
the  Indus,  which  comprises  the  Puuiaub,  ur  fa 
shaped  *'  country  of  tlie  five  rivers,'  Indus,  Jh 
lum,  Chenaub,  Kavee,  and  Sutlej ;  tlie  great  I 
dian  desert;  and  the  valley  of  Sinde.  TlieSul« 
man  and  Ilala  mountAins  aeparato  this  rep* 
from  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan.  The  ^ 
eral  surface  of  the  Punjaub  sloi)os  soutbwa 
from  the  Himalaya  range.  In  the  north  is  a  ni 
row  but  well  watered  agricultural  l»elt  of  jms 
fertility ;  to  this  succeeds  a  region  where  win 
less  plentiful,  and  where  cultivation  is  contiDt 
to  the  valleys,  from  4  to  10  m.  in  width,  wfait- 
the  rivers  have  worn  down  below  the  level  o 
the  adjacent  sterile  country,  to  depths  of  fruc 
10  to  50  ft.  The  alluvial  plain  of  Sinde  i 
arid,  rainless,  and  absolutely  unproductive  vith 
out  artificial  irrigation.  It  is  bonlered  on  ti" 
east  by  the  great  desert,  frequently  teniicJ  tfa' 
.  Thurr,  a  formation  of  hard  clay  oversftn* 
'  witli  shifting  sand,  which  extends  to  tlie  Ixt-u 
of  the  Ganges,  being  itself  bounded  S.  L  b; 
]  the  Aravulli  mountains.  The  prixR'ifial  coao 
tries  of  the  plain  of  the  Indus  are:  the  provioo 
of  the  Punjaub,  which  includes  the  fonnerkiar 
dom  of  I^hore;  the  native  state  of  Rlia^^A^ 
poor;  the  western  portion  of  Rajpootana:  >* 
the  commissionership  of  Sinde.  under  tlw  Bom 
bay  government.  3.  The  plain  of  the  iiSJifi^ 
I  wliich,  together  with  all  central  India  nearlj 
;  a*»  far  S.  as  the  Xerbudda  river,  ctwistitote 
Ilindostan  ])roi>er,  the  name  not  havitu:  l**^ 
applie<l  originally  to  the  whole  country.  Thj-' 
region  is  densely  popuhite<l,  teems  with  fertil' 
ity,  and  is  es[>ecially  rich  in  historical  inter^ 
On  the  east  the  basin  of  the  Gangi-s  unite*  •'j" 
that  of  the  Brahmuf>ootra,  Wyond  whiih  n^ 
the  Cossyah  and  Garrow  hills  and  tlie  Bunn*:^ 
mountains.  The  sIof>e  of  the  Ganpetic  pl^' 
from  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  hav*^ 
Heni;al  is  very  gentle,  not  greatly  excv*«li"» 
l.tHM)  ft.  «)f  descent.  The  British' ailiuinistr* 
tive  divisions  of  this  ]>art  of  India  arv-  ^^ 
Xorthwest  Provinces,  in  which  is  the  territrtT 
known  as  Kidiilcund;  Oude;  and  I^nptl-  ^ 
,  which  the  garden-like  state  of  Behar  fortf 
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^ope  ii  the  table  land  of  lUwii,  with  an  ele- 
TitioD  of  from  1,800  to  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
it  U  otvnpied  hy  a  nnmber  of  prindpimties 
nilnl  b.T  Dative  cliiefa,  nnder  the  iDpemrion 
d  ihe  British  govemmenL  On  the  W.  side 
m  Guierat  and  Cutch.  A  part  of  Rsjpootana 
tdli  within  this  geographical  divirion.  The 
tmiior;,  which  owes  its  name  to  the  former 
ni«  of  Ksjpoot  princM  over  most  of  it,  aon- 
■itt  of  18  separata  subject-allied  statM  of 
ntioai  dimensions,  with  a  collective  area  es- 
tinited  St  80,000  sq.  m.,  and  about  8,600,000 
nblHtants.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Nerbndda 
nDer  is  the  nortUem  limit  of  the  Deooan ;  bat 
tbt  nfioa  comprinng  the  Satpoora  hills,  8.  of 
tie  river,  and  lying  between  Ion.  78'  and  82° 
i  lioof  the  S2d  parallel,  is  generally  regarded 
■  btlanKing  to  the  highlands  of  central  India. 
H«rt  rnlminates  the  elevated  ridge  which  baa 
btti  referred  to  as  crossing  the  peninsala,  in 
f^  Dearly  5,000  fL  high,  rising  above  nnmer- 
Mibver  plaleaos  and  Hat-topped  hills,  below 
vUrb  lies  the  general  sorface  of  the  plain, 
vhich  han  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  ft  above 
IktM.  In  this  section  are  the  bead  waters 
ri  ili«  Sone.  which  flows  into  the  Ganges,  of 
tht  MihtQDddf,  mnning  directly  into  the  bay 
•<  BmiiaI,  and  of  the  parallel  westward-flow- 
iif  Xerbadda  and  TBpt«e.  There  is  also  a 
MUwrn  drainage  into  the  Godavery.  The 
vmrj  was  anciently  called  Gondwana,  from 
&t  Gonds,  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.  It  is  now 
>inri>orated  politically  within  1 1  of  the  19  ad- 
■swtrstive  <listricts  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
i  Tlje  D«Tan.  a  ttnn  originally  applied  to  the 
*bole  peninsula  of  India  B.  of  the  Nerhndda 
ritfr.  lint  now  rentrictod  to  the  conntry  ei- 
Iripiiiur  from  the  Nerbndda  on  the  north  to  the 
Kwiwh  on  the  sonth,  or  from  near  kt  23°  to 
'^'  X.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  elevated  table 
W.  rDi'liMeil  by  low  plains  extending  to  the 
"titKire,  the  E.  and  W.  Ghauts  forming  ita 
^treitiea.  Till*  table  land  extends  beyond  the 
EiHDah  to  the  Xcilgherries.  and  gradually  in- 
ttirtt  in  height,  as  it  trends  sonthward,  from 
«<■"  t..  3.«in»  ft  in  Hyaerabad  to  4.000  ft.  in 
V*ve.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Godavery, 
Aitninic  an  arva  of  99,R00  eq.  m.,  the  Kistnah, 
*ith  s  driiina^  basin  of  81,<I00  sq.  m.,  and  the 
KtUnuiJily.  These,  as  well  as  the  Cavery, 
■Mi-li  ■iitfrs  Mysore,  flow  to  the  S.  E.  coast 
lit'cntrf  of  the  X.  portion  of  the  Deccan  is 
MnpitKl  by  the  territories  of  the  nizam  or 
■V)h  of  liyderabad,  a  Mohammedan  prince 
■boH  ilominions  were  formerly  calleid  the 
b>E<]i>ni  of  (iolconda,  from  the  city  of  that 
MB(.  famiius  for  its  traffic  in  diamonds.  The 
■M  (if  Ihe  I>M«nn,  with  inconsiderable  czcep- 
tMs.  ii>  Mibjf^t  directlv  to  British  rule,  under 
Ac  p'Vfraiiienta  of  Madras  and  Bombay; 
■Ule  Mysore  is  now  administered  as  a  Brit- 
)A  province.    Tbe  narrow  strip  of  land  which 


snla,  on  tiie  bay  of  Ben^l,  is  called  Coroman- 
del.  All  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  peninaola 
between  tbe  £iatnah  and  the  southern  bonn- 
dary  of  Mysore  is  called  the  Camatio.  0. 
The  triangi^ar  block  in  which  India  termi- 
nates at  the  Bonth.  Here  tbe  Palnai  hills  con- 
front the  Neilgherries,  and  like  them  over- 
look the  gap  oil  Ooirabatore,  wUch  septratM 
the  two  ranges.  Eztensioiu  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Ghanta  stretch  southward  nearly 
to  Cape  Comorin.  Cochin  and  Travanooreare 
sobieot-allied  territories  in  the  west;  tbe  rest 
of  uie  region  is  a  part  of  the  Madras  presiden- 
cy. The  entire  tract  is  fertile,  well  wooded, 
and  abundantly  supplied  vrith  water.  7.  Brit- 
ish Bormah,  desonbed  nnder  its  own  title,  is 
a  province  geo^apbically  diatinot  from  the 
rest  of  India.— For  purposea  of  political  ad- 
ministration under  Bntisu  rule,  India  waalons 
divided  into  the  three  presidencies  of  F«rt  Vlf 
liam  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  but  this 
mode  of  division  baa  been  abandoned.  The 
following  table  shows  the  existing  amuigement 
of  provinoes,  and  the  area  and  population  of 
eacu,  according  to  the  ofBoial  statement  fur- 
nished to  parliament  by  the  secretary  of  state 
for  India  in  1678.  In  the  case  of  Bengal,  the 
area  is  eiclnsive  of  waste  and  forest  lands  and 
great  rivers;  and  the  Bannn  district  is  not  in- 
olnded  in  the  area  of  the  Pnnjaub: 
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as  to  British  Burmah  are  merely 
estimates  from  the  administration  report  of 
that  province  for  18Tl-'2.  A  census  was  ta- 
ken there  in  1'472,  but  its  results  have  nut  yet 
licen  published.  Bengal  proper,  Behar,  Orisso, 
Assam,  and  Chota  Nagpore  make  np  the  pres- 
ent province  of  Bengal,  and  together  with  the 
Northwest  Provinces  formerly  constituted  the 
presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  Mysore 
and  Coiirg  are  under  one  provineiiu  administra- 
tion. The  chief  executive  authority  ot  tlie  In- 
dian government  is  the  governor  general,  or 
viceroy,  wboisappointed  by  the  crown,  anilrc- 
ceives'n  salary  of  £25,1)00  per  annnm.  besides 
allowances.  lie  acts  ugder  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  a  member  of  the 
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British  ministry,  who  is  assisted  by  a  coancil  of 
15  persons,  9  of  whom  mast  have  had  at  least 
10  years'  experience  in  India.  Originally  7  of 
these  councillors  were  appointed  by  the  East 
India  company,  but  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India  has  the  power  to  fill  future  vacancies. 
Their  term  of  office  is  10  years.  The  law- 
making power  is  vested  in  the  governor  gen- 
eral in  council.  The  seat  of  government  is  at 
Calcutta.  The  governors  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay are  appointed  directly  by  the  crown,  but 
the  lieutenant  governors  and  commissioners  of 
the  other  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  vice- 
roy subject  to  the  approval  of  the  crown.  The 
governor  general's  council  consists  of  five  or- 
dinary members,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  as  an  extraordinary  member.  The 
military  force  maintained  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India  in  1872  numbered  190,204  men, 
of  whom,  exclusive  of  officers,  60,682  were 
English,  stationed  chiefly  in  the  Punjaub  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  All  appoint- 
ments to  the  civil  service  are  made  upon  com- 
petitive examination.  The  district  is  the  unit 
of  the  general  civil  administration  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  India.  The  districts  vary  greatly  in 
area  and  population,  as,  for  example,  from 
1,200  to  12,000  sq.  m.,  and  from  600,000  to 
1,000,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  government 
official  in  each  district  is  the  collector  and 
magistrate.  lie  receives  the  revenue,  is  in- 
trusted with  magisterial  powers  and  certain  iu- 
dicial  functions,  and  is  generally  responsible 
for  the  public  welfare.  He  is  usually  aided  by 
sevend  deputies  and  assistants.  The  highest 
judicial  authority  in  the  district  is  vested  in 
the  district  judge,  who  exercises  original  juris- 
diction in  criminal  cases,  reviews  the  judicial 
determinations  of  the  collector  and  magistrate, 
and  hears  appeals  from  the  numerous  civil 
courts  held  by  native  judges.  There  are  high 
courts  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  with 
general  appellate  jurisdiction,  special  powers 
concerning  cases  affecting  Europeans,  anu  origi- 
nal local  jurisdiction.  A  code  of  criminal  pro- 
ce<lure  regulates  the  administration  of  the  laws 
relating  to  offences. — With  the  exception  of 
Nepaul  and  Bootan  in  the  north,  the  native 
states  of  India  are  all  more  or  less  subject  to 
British  control  or  interference.  Estimates  of 
the  area  and  population  of  these  states  appear 
in  the  following  table : 


NATIVE  STATES  UNDER  Arr*  In  tq.  m. 

Oovemment  of  India 88\294 

Bvuml I  T9.156 

N'hwest  Provlnoe»'        ft,»90 

PanjAub 48.^77 

Cftitnl  ProviDces.-  2<vft«9 

Ma4ras 81,9.'» 

Uomtwjr 74,076 

Total  natlTc  statoA '  64^147 
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27J1«;»2 
2.1ft«.M5 
1.2t>C69i 

1J«^^7A 

2.871.888 
«.&&:!.170 
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In  the  nortli,  British  supremacy  is  acknowledged 
in  Cashmere,  although  ^hat  country  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  al>ove  estimates.    Bhawa]i>oor  is 


the  next  in  importance  of  the  states  ra] 
by  the  Punjaub  government,  which  als 
intends  the  Sikh  districts  lying  betw 
Sutlej  and  the  Jumna.  Further  S.  is  I 
ana,  the  agent  for  which  resides  at  Aji 
the  small  British  district  of  that  nam< 
centre  of  the  country.  The  native  s 
central  India  form  what  is  called  th< 
agency.  Among  them  are  Gwalior, 
and  the  Mahratta  country.  Guzerat 
war,  and  Cutch  are  under  the  Bombay 
istration.  In  the  Deccan,  the  chief  de 
cy  is  Hyderabad.  The  Madras  gov« 
presides  over  Cochin  and  Travancon 
extreme  south.  The  French  possess 
cherry  and  Carical  on  the  Coromand 
and  Mah6  on  the  Malabar  coast,  as  we 
town  of  Cbandemagore,  17  m.  i^^.  of  C 
but  the  aggregate  area  of  the  French 
possessions  in  India  is  estimated  at  < 
sq.  m.,  and  the  population  at  about  ; 
The  territory  of  Goa,  on  the  Bomba 
Damaun,  a  seaport  of  North  Concan,  i 
island  off  the  southern  coast  of  Catty 
colonies  of  Portugal.  Goa  has  an  area  • 
1,000  sq.  m.  and  contains  about  416,00 
itants. — The  principal  mountains  and  i 
India  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
description  of  the  country.  The  re 
lengths  of  the  chief  rivers  are :  the  Indi 
m. ;  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  ei 
1,500  m.,  if  the  latter  be  regarded  as  ii 
the  Sanpo ;  Jumna,  a  tributary  of  the 
800 ;  Sutlej,  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  90 
naub,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  750;  G 
a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  400 ;  Godave 
Kistnah,  800;  Xerbudda,  800;  Mali 
550;  Cavery,  470;  and  Taptee,  45o. 
considering  its  great  extent^  is  singul 
ficient  in  lakes.  In  the  province  of  ( 
the  Chilka  lake,  44  m.  long  and  from 
m.  broad;  and  on  the  Coromandel 
the  Pulicat  lake,  88  m.  long  and  11  ra 
These,  however,  are  salt,  and  are  in  fi 
more  than  lagoons  formed  by  the  sea  I 
over  the  low  sandy  shore.  There  az 
other  lakes,  but  none  of  mnch  size. — 
mate  of  India  varies  from  that  of  the 
ate  zone  in  the  Himalaya  to  the  tropica 
the  lowlands.  On  the  central  and  son! 
ble  lands  the  climate  is  comparatively  i 
thermometer  falling  as  low  as  the 
point  in  winter ;  but  on  the  great  plaio 
contain  the  principal  cities  and  the  bul 
population  the  heat  during  the  greatei 
the  year  is  excessive,  the  thermom^ 
quently  rising  to  100°  and  11 0""  F.  A 
influence  is  exercised  on  the  dinaate 
sons  of  Ilindostan  by  the  winds  edh 
soons,  which  blow  half  the  year  froi 
W.  and  the  other  half  from  the  N.  £. 
W.  monsoon  begins  in  the  south  of  H 
early  in  June,  and  in  the  north  somewl 
It  brings  with  it  from  the  Indian  ocet 
;  of  rain,  which  continues  to  fall  at  intei 
I  til  the  end  of  September.    During  th 
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the  fiH  of  rain  \b  in  Bengal  from  60  to 

80  in.   The  N.  £.  monsoon  b^ns  about  the 

■iddle  of  October,  and  brings  rain  from  the 

hj  d  Bensal,  which  falls  in  torrents  on  the 

GoroauuideT  coast  until  the  middle  or  end  of 

0Mcmber,  during  whidi  period  the  opposite 

Mitof  the  peninsula  enjoys  fair  weather  and 

Mftkerlj  breezes.    From  December  to  June  is 

Aedry  season,  during  which  little  rain  falls. — 

Tk  ireat  plain  of  the  Ganges  is  a  rich,  black, 

lAmal  mould.    In  some  parts  of  Bennd  ez- 

Iwhre  tracts  of  dajey  soil  are  found,    in  the 

Pl^jnba  black  fertile  soil  prevails,  wbich  to 

tkioothwest  in  Sinde  and  Guzerat  becomes 

mdj.   On  the  table  land  of  Malwa  the  soil 

li  a  deep,  rich,  black  mould.    On  the  great 

aorthem  table  land  it  is  generallj  a  fertile 

Imb  on  a  sobetratum  of  rook.    On  Uie  Malabar 

amt  a  red  dar  soil ,  is  found.    On  the  Ooro- 

■wkl  coast  the  soil' is  mostly  sandy  from  the 

Ml  to  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts.    A  complete  ge- 

okgieil  sonrey  of  India  was  commenced  22 

PMnagoi,  and  is  still  in  progress.    Coal,  iron, 

Mi  Mh  sre  the  most  important  and  abundant 

■iMil  products.    The  principal  coal  fields  are 

li  the  TtUey  of  the  river  Dammooda,  N.  W. 

•f  Caleotta,  where  they  occupy  an  area  of 

IfftO  sq.  m.    Of  497,000  tons  of  coal  mined  in 

Ubin  1866, 498,000  tons  were  obtained  from 

tb  Ranisan  1  bed  in  this  district    Other  coal- 

kviiig  feeuities  are  Chota  Nagpore,  South 

livth,  and  the  upper  Sone  valley,  where  seams 

■•  known  to  exist,  although  tliey  have  never 

bMi  thoroogfaly  explored ;  the  Nerbudda  val- 

Iqr flid the Satpoora hiUs in centrallndia ;  and 

fteiuidatone  region  which  forms  the  basin  of 

ibGodavery  and  its  afl9uents  the  Pranhita  and 

Virdih.    Coal  of  good  quality  is  also  found 

a  the  Costsyali  hills,  and  in  the  wild  and  dense- 

J  timbered  tracts  of  eastern  Assam.     The 

\ftnee  proportion  of  fixed  carbon  in  Indian 

otl  is  52  per  cent.,  and  there  is  from  10  to  80 

«r  cent,  of  ash.    Iron  is  widely  distributed 

krongliout  the  country,  the  sources  of  supply 

«nig  red  hematite,  magnetic,  specular,  and 

lay  ores,  and  surface  deposits.    It  has  been 

nnofactured  in  India  for  centuries.    Salt  is 

ffocored,  in  immense  quantities  and  of  remark- 

Ue  parity,  from  the  salt  range  of  the  Pun- 

■bu    In  India  the  amount  of  salt  consumed 

mn  a  greater  proportion  to  other  articles  of 

tod  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

iflid  is  found  in  the  gravel  of  streams,  but  on- 

f  in  small  quantities.    It  occurs  in  the  nortli- 

KMem  Himalaya  districts,  where  silver  asso- 

hlcd  with  lead  is  also  found,  and  in  Chota 

Glipore,  Assam,  the  valley  of  the  Godavery, 

m  many  other    parts.     Lead    is    obtained 

mm  the  same  portion  of  the  Himalaya,  and 

htrt  is  a  considerable   yield  of    copper  in 

IwwhaL  Nepaul,  and  Sikkim,  and  near  Sing- 

koom  in  Bengal.    Antimony   occurs  abun- 

■liy  in  northern  India,  and  cobalt  in  small 

■nsities  near  Jeypoor  in  Kajpootana.    There 

m  Taloable  tin  mines  in  British  Burmah,  and 

Mroleam  has  been  discovered  in  the  Pegu  dis- 


trict of  that  province,  aa  well  as  in  some  parts 
of  the  Punjaub.  Among  the  gems  found  in 
India  are  the  diamond,  ruby,  topaz,  bei7l,  car- 
nelian,  and  ffamet  The  yield  of  Indian  dia- 
monds has  largely  diminished,  but  some  are 
still  obtained  in  the  Central  Ftovinces  and  in 
southern  India.  Beautiful  agates  are  exported 
from  Guzerat — ^The  characteristics  of  Indian 
vegetation  vary  with  the  zones  of  elevation. 
The  flora  of  the  mountain  region  of  the  north 
corresponds  closely  with  that  of  Europe.  Hiis 
section  is  the  home  of  the  pine  and  other  coni- 
fers. No  species  .of  pine  is  native  to  the 
peninsula,  but  on  the  mountains  of  Briti^  Bur- 
mah grow  forests  of  the  pinu$  Khoiiana. 
Along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  range  from 
Sikkim  to  Assam  is  found  the  Jleui  ekutiea^ 
which  yields  caoutchouc  Below  the  conifer- 
ous forests  are  tracts  of  bamboo,  whence  mU- 
lions  of  bamboos  are  annually  exported  down 
the  Ganges.  Here  also  grows  the  saul  (shorta 
robtutd),  second  in  value  onlv  to  the  teak 
among  the  timber  trees  of  India.  There  are 
extensive  teak  forests  on  the  trap  formations 
of  the  hifl^lands  of  central  India.  In  Sinde  and 
the  Punjaub,  the  babul  (aeaeia  Arabiea)  and 
a  leafless  caper  shrub  (eapparii  aphylla)  cover 
broad  belts  of  cojintry.  A  laroe  proportion  of 
the  timber  growth  of  the  Northwest  Provinces 
consists  of  the  deodar  tree,  from  whidi  rail- 
way sleepers  are  made.  The  sissu  is  another 
important  Indian  timber  tree.  There  are  plan- 
tations of  sandalwood  in  Mysore,  and  the  valu- 
able ironwood  tree  occurs  in  the  Burmese  com- 
missionership  of  Aracan.  The  Indian  govern- 
ment maintains  a  thorough  system  of  forest 
conservancy.  Among  the  characteristic  forms 
of  vegetation  are  the  celebrated  banian  tree 
and  the  sacred  peepul  (Jieus  relinioM).  The 
palm  family  is  represented  by  the  cocoanut 
and  betelnut.  Rice  is  the  staple  cereal  pro- 
duction of  the  plains,  which  also  yield  cotton, 
suffar  cane,  indigo,  jute,  and  opium.  Maize, 
millet,  peas,  beans,  and  many  varieties  of  pain 
peculiar  to  tlie  country  are  also  raised.  ^  heat 
and  barley  are  cultivated  on  the  higher  grounds. 
There  are  extensive  tea  gardens  in  Assam  and 
the  monntainous  districts  of  the  north,  and 
the  cultivation  of  coffee  is  carried  on  among 
the  hills  of  southern  India.  Tlie  cinchona 
plant  was  introduced  into  India  from  South 
America  in  1860,  and  has  been  grown  with 
great  success  among  the  Neilgherries,  and  in 
other  sections.  Pepper  is  produced  in  Mala- 
bar. The  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  are 
found  in  the  elevated  regions,  while  those  of  the 
tropics,  prominent  among  which  is  the  mango, 
grow  in  the  lower  and  warmer  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.— In  the  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals, the  fauna  of  Inaia  belongs  to  the  zoological 
province  including  soutliem  Asia  and  the  west- 
em  portion  of  toe  Indian  archipelago.  Ten 
species  otfelida  are  found  S.  of  tiie  Himalaya, 
including  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  cheetah,  and 
the  true  cats  {F.  eatui).  The  Indian  lion  is 
characterized  by  a  very  short  mane.    Of  all 
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ti^^Ti  La*  r-CTrn  p^aii  :•:•  vilptxxrv  thin  1 

Tt^k  (TTrat  nnmV^rs  **f  ;tdta««  an?  ci 
K*rn«  •in;:le  fi^rarc:*  &nd  othen  Unw 
Many  of  thrsc  arc  l->!d  and  spirited  ii 
tbouL'h  the  bum&n  f<»mi  is  nut  exhibited 
TirofKirtion  or  with  its  partA  well  d« 
In  many  districtjt  of  India  splendid 
rnentsof  arcfaitrc-tnre  abound,  mostlr  i 
of  poftt  aprH.  anil  many  of  remote  a 
Siirb  are  tbe  Jain  t«rmples  at  Ajmeer 
wlierc*.  wime  «if  wbich  were  built  Ion 
tbi*  CbriKtian  t-ra,  and  are  distinguu 
only  for  nize  and  9iiIendor  of  omani 
but  for  symmetry,  beauty  of  proport 
rctinement  of  ta^te.  The  moaqnea. 
and  tomb8  ere<*ted  by  the  Mohaiumedi 
rors  are  the  finest  specimens  in  the 
the  Saracenic  strle  of  architecture. 
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teDii,  and  Lucknow  are  especiaUy  re- 
e  for  their  delicacy,  beauty,  and  taste. 
Bt  wonderful  stmctares  in  tiie  conntry 
ips  the  great  rook  temples  in  the  west- 
;  of  the  Deocan,  and  tnose  near  Bom- 
ee  Elephanta,  and  Ellora.) — Among 
t  important  cities  of  India  are  Calcutta, 
tal,  on  the  Hoogly,  in  Bengal;  Bom- 
i  chief  seaport  on  the  W.  coast;  Ma- 

the  Coromandcl  coast;  Benares,  the 
y  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  Northwest 
M,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gkmges ;  Patna, 
rtant  centre  of  the  opinm  trade  in  Be- 
lahabad,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gan- 

the  Jumna ;  Lucknow,  the  capital  of 
Delhi,  the  metropolis  of  the  Moham- 
!mpire  in  India ;  Lahore  and  Amritsir, 
un jaub ;  Baroda,  in  Guzerat ;  Poonah, 
«rritory  of  Bombay;  Nagpore,  in  the 
I  central  India;  and  Hyderabad,  the 
of  the  Nizam^s  Dominions.  Almost 
Mse  cities  contain  upward  of  100,000 
nta,  as  do  also  Agra,  Ahmedabad, 
re,  and  several  others. — A  vast  net- 
f  railways,  constructed  by  the  Brit- 
rapidly  overspreading  the  entire  land. 
re  already  completed  running  up  the 
3  valley  from  Calcutta  to  Allanabad 
tii,  with  a  continuation  to  Lahore,  and 
i  to  Lucknow ;  from  Bombay  to  Allah- 
108  connecting  the  former  city  with 

;   also  from  Bombay  northward  to 

and  southward  across  the  peninsula  to 

Many  other  lines  are  in  progress  of 

tion.    In  1878,  5,478f  m.  of  railway 

operation.  Telegraph  lines,  with  an 
«  length  of  15,102  m.  in  1871,  connect 
important  places  in  India.  There  are 
ites  of  telegraphic  communication  with 
:  one  consisting  of  land  lines  from  Con- 
pie  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  to  FAo  at  the 
the  Persian  gulf,  whence  a  submarine 
ds  to  the  port  of  Kurrachee  near  the 
}f  the  Indus;  a  second,  by  means  of  the 
>le  to  Bushire,  which  is  one  of  its  re- 
stations,  and  thence  to  the  European 
►T  way  of  Teheran,  Tiflis,  and  Kertch ; 

third  being  the  submarine  cable  be- 
aez  and  Bombay.  A  submarine  cable 
ends  from  Madras  to  Singapore,  and 
er  port  is  similarly  connected  with 
ong.  The  chief  public  works  of  na- 
stroction  are  reserv^oirs  or  tanks  for 
\  of  irrigation,  which  exist  in  immense 
I  and  frequently  of  great  size  and  cost, 
ten  magnificently  built  of  stone.  There 
a  number  of  canals  constructed  by  the 
•rinoes  in  former  ages,  but  these  have 
EaDen  into  neglect  and  disuse.  The 
poremment  has  conducted  an  extensive 
ematic  course  of  internal  improvement. 
b  canals,  inferior  to  none  in  the  world, 
en  oonstructed,  the  chief  of  which  are 

file  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  to  facili- 

only  irrigation  but  the  navigation  of 
These  great  systems  of  irriga- 


tion comprehend  not  only  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Ganges  basin,  but  the  valley  of  the  In- 
dus, and  districts  in  Orissa,  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country. — Silk,  cotton, 
ahd  woollen  goods  are  the  leading  manufac- 
tures of  India.  Sericulture  is  extensively  car- 
ried on  in  Bengal  and  Mysore,  and  both  these 
provinces  are  the  seats  of  silk  manufactore. 
Delhi  is  celebrated  for  its  silk  embroideries, 
and  Benares  and  Ahmedabad  for  their  gold 
brocades.  The  nuinufaotures  of  the  Punjanb 
comprise  nlks,  woollens,  and  white  and  colored 
cotton  goods,  the  estimated  value  of  tibe  annual 
production  being  £4,850,000.  Cotton  is  also 
manufactured  in  Oude,  tiie  Central  Provineea, 
and  Mysore.  In  the  latter  country  there  are 
cutlery  works  and  manufactories  of  gold  and 
silver  lace.  As  the  great  bulk  of  the  products 
is  consumed  in  the  country  itself,  the  internal 
trade  is  very  large,  but  there  are  only  meagre 
statistics  concerning  it.  Silver  is  the  standard 
of  value,  and  the  monetary  unit  is  the  rupee, 
which  is  worth  about  two  shillings  sterling. 
The  foreign  trade  of  India  has  for  centuries 
been  famous  for  its  lucrative  nature.  There 
were  said  to  be  1,280  square-rigged  vessels,  948 
steamers,  and  over  50,000  native  craft  engaged 
in  its  carriage  in  1871-'2.  In  that  year  the  val- 
ues of  some  of  the  principal  exports  were  as 
follows:  coffee,  £l,880i,409;  cotton,  £21,278.- 
480;  grains,  including  rice,  £4,865,748;  indi- 
go, £8,705,475;  Jute,  £4,117,808;  opium,  £18,- 
865,228;  seeds,  £2,728,127;  tea,  £1,482,185; 
and  wool,  £906,699.  The  diief  articles  import- 
ed in  the  same  year  were:  cotton  twist  and 
yam,  £2,478,858 ;  cotton  piece  goods,  £15,009,- 
981 ;  machinery,  £405,885 ;  manufactured  met- 
als, £925,889;  raw  metals,  £1,464,936;  railway 
materials  and  stores,  £516,996;  salt,  £918,- 
915;  raw  silk,  £651,595;  silk  good.s  £480,948; 
wines  and  liquors,  £1,881,961.  Of  gold  and 
silver  £11,673,813  were  imported  in  1871-'2, 
and  £1,476,093  exported,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£10,097,720  remaining  in  India.  This  flow  of 
the  precious  metals  into  India  has  for  ages 
been  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  commerce  of 
that  country.  A  considerable  foreign  trafSc, 
amounting  to  more  than  £1,000,000  in  value 
annually,  is  carried  on  over  the  Himalayan 
passes,  with  Afghanistan,  Turkistan,  and  Thi- 
bet.— The  main  sources  of  government  revenue 
are  the  land  tax,  opium  sales,  salt  duties,  cus- 
toms, and  excise  and  stamp  tax.  More  than 
two  fifths  of  the  receipts  are  derived  from  the 
land  settlements.  The  terms  of  these  vary  in 
different  provinces,  but  the  principle  generally 
sought  to  be  applied  is  that  the  government  is 
entitled  to  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
net  produce  of  the  land.  Three  modes  of  set- 
tlement are  in  vogue :  the  zemindary,  in  which 
proprietors  known  as  zemindara  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  assessments  of  given  districts,  thus 
standing  in  the  position  of  landlords  them- 
selves; the  village  system,  in  which  the  vil- 
lagers hold  the  land  collectively  as  toward 
the  government ;  and  the  ryotwar  system,  in 
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which  the  individnal  cultivntors,  known  as 
ryots,  pay  assc'ssments  directly  to  the  govern- 
ment. Henj^l  is  for  the  most  part  subject  to 
a  pennnnent  settlement  made  on  a  iixed  basis 
for  ever  with  the  zemindars  in  1793;  so  that 
the  land  revenue  of  Bengal  proper,  Behar,  and 
Orissa  yields  but  little  more  now  than  it  did 
then.  Generally  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country,  however,  the  government  demand  is 
a  certain  percentage  of  an  assumed  rental, 
which  rental  is  fixed  for  a  tvnn  of  years,  quite 
commonly  30.  In  northern  India  the  tenure 
by  village  communities  prevails,  but  Madras 
and  Bombay  are  subject  to  the  ryotwar  sys- 
tem. The  government  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
opium  grown  in  Bengal,  which  it  buys  of  the 
cultivator  at  a  fixed  i>rice,  and  sells  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  A  heavy  duty  is  levied  on  Malwa 
opium,  which  can  be  legally  exported  only 
through  the  port  of  Bombay.  There  is  a  duty 
on  imported  salt  in  Bengal,  a  government  salt 
monopoly  in  Madras,  and  an  excise  on  the  salt 
works  in  Bombay.  In  the  year  ending  March 
81,  1872,  the  revenue  included  £20,520,837 
from  land,  £0,258,850  from  opium,  io,0r)0,695 
from  salt,  £2,575,090  from  customs,  £2,860,109 
from  excise  on  spirits  and  drugs,  and  £2,476,- 
888  from  sUimps.  The  total  onlinary  revenue 
of  the  Indian  government  for  that  year  was 
£50,110,215,  and  the  total  ordinary  expendi- 
ture £46,086,088.  For  1872-*8  the  revenue 
was  £50,220,860,  and  the  totid  expenditure 
was  £50,641,052,  of  which  £2,184,570  was  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  for  public  works.  Ex- 
cluding the  latter  item,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
£1,763,878;  including  it,  the  deficit  for  the 
year  amounted  to  £420,692.  The  regular  es- 
timates for  1878-'4  were  as  follows :  Revenue, 
£49,476, CK)0 ;  ordinarv  expenditure,  £51, 577,- 
300,  which  included  £3,920,000  for  the  relief 
of  the  famine  in  Bengal ;  extraordinary  expen- 
diture upon  public  works,  £3.541,000;  total 
expenditure,  £55.118.800;  surplus,  excluding 
expenditures  on  account  of  the  famine  imd  for 
public  works,  £1,818,700;  deficit,  excluding 
expenditure  for  public  works,  £2,101,800;  de- 
ficit, including  it,  £5,642,800.  The  prelimi- 
nary estimates  of  the  governor  general  for  the 
fiscal  year  1874-^5  show  a  revenue  of  £48,984,- 
000  and  a  total  expenditure  of  €54,9:i5,0<.H), 
thus  leavintr  a  deficit  of  £5,951,000.  The  ex- 
I>endituro  (M)mprises  £2,680,(XH)  for  famine  re- 
lief, and  £4,568,0<^)0  for  public  works ;  if  these 
items  wiTc  excluded,  there  would  be  a  surplus 
of  €1.102,»MiO.  The  deficit  would  Iw  reduce<l 
to  £l,3H8.ono  if  the  amount  laid  out  on  public 
works  were  excluded  from  the  total  expendi- 
ture.— A  well  graded  system  of  e<lucation, 
j»roviding  instruction  for  all  elassi'S,  has  been 
in  ]>rooe'*'4  of  orirnnization  and  development 
in  India  since  1^54.  There  are  three  univer- 
sities, at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  re- 
spectively. With  ejM'h  of  these  is  affiliated  a 
certain  number  of  colleges,  which  fit  the  uni- 
versity undergraduates  for  the  higher  exami- 
nations; and  next  below  in  the  scale  ore  the 


high  schools  where  Btndents  are  prepanil  to 
enter  the  university.    Theee  institutions  com* 
plete  the  scheme  for  the  edncation  of  tlie 
wealthier  classes.    After  them  come  the  mid- 
dle schools,  where  the  course  of  instmctioD  ii 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  primarr  ind 
the  high  schools.    Elementary  education  ii  af- 
forded by  the  primary  or  village  schooU  of 
which  the  several  provinces  contain  37,M, 
there  being  9,701  in  receipt  of  goveninwat 
aid.    Of  colleges  there  are  28  in  Bengal,  7  la 
the  Northwest  Provinces,  1  in  Onde,  3  in  the 
Puniaub,  18  in  Madras,  and  8  in  Bombay.  Tbs 
total  number  of  high  schools  is  349,  of  middle 
schools  8,006,  of  female  schools  2,011,  and  of 
normal  schools  132.    The  professional  ichoob 
comprise  civil  engineering  colleges  at  Roorkcc, 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Poonah;   mescal  col- 
leges at  Bombay,  Madras,  Lahore,  and  Galcni- 
ta  (the  att<;ndance  of  students  at  the  last  ii 
1871-'2  numbering  1,046  persons) ;  and  schooli 
of  design  and  decorative  art  at  Calcutta  sad 
Madras.    There  are  museums  in  many  of  tin 
principal  cities.    From  the  outset  it  has  beta 
the  object  of  the  Indian  educational  sytleB, 
while  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  Eq^ 
lish  language,  to  diftuse  a  knowledge  of  Eoro- 
pean  science,  art,  and  philosophy  by  means  ol 
the  native  languages.    Tlicre  is  an  Influeatiil 
native  press,  and  several  hundreds  of  books  il 
various  tongues  arc  published  annually.    Sci- 
entific and  literary  societies,  including  bulk 
Europeans  and  natives  in  their  membenUf^ 
flourish  in  many  of   the  cities.     Promincii: 
among  them  is  the  Bengal  Asiatic  socie^  A  < 
Calcutta,   foundcKl    in    1784   by  Sir  WUta; 
Jones. — Of  the  earliest  period  of  the  bisloix.! 
of  India  little  is  known  with  certainty.    Tw 
sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos  give  to  thdr' 
ancient  history  an  incredible  dironology,  «§•  i 
tending  over  millions  of  years,  and  treat  flC] 
heroes,  kings,  and  dynasties,  in  most  insUB-^ 
ces  probably  merely  mythical  or  fabnlooflb    h  '■ 
is  the  general  opinion  of  the  best  authoritii^ 
that  the  Hindoos  were  not  the  first  inhabitanl^ 
of  the  country,  but  were  an  invading  race  vhti 
BuMued  and  enslaved  the  aborigines,  who  ari 
still  represented  by  nido  tribes  in  the  centnl^ 
and  southern  parts  of  India,  such  as  the  Bbed^ ' 
the  Kolees,  the  (ronds,  and  the  Shanark 
distinction  of  castes  did  not  exist  among 
people,  and  their  religion  seems  to  have 
sisteii  of  the  worship  of  a  variety  of  spiri' 
deities.    The  Aryan  Hindoos  are  supposed 
have  entered  the  country  from  the  north 
probably  from  regions  between  the  III 
Koosh  and  the  Caspian  sea.     They 
with    them    the    Brahmanical    religion, 
formed  the  institution  of  caste  by  di 
themselves    into  the  three  higher  caatea 
Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vaisyas,  m-hile 
con<]uered  people  constituted  the  Sodnai 
servile  caste.    It  is  not  known  at  what 
ri<xl  this  invasion  took  place,  hut  it  was 
doubt edly  prior  to  the  14th  century  B.  C. 
language  of  the  conquerors  was  probably  thi 
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it,  in  which  thehr  sacred  books  were 
u  The  Vedas,  snppoeed  to  have  been 
ed  about  the  14th  century  B.  0.,  are  e»- 

the  holiest  Two  great  dynasties,  the 
>f  the  race  of  the  son,  who  reigned  in 
i,  the  modem  Onde,  and  the  race  of 
on,  who  reigned  in  Prnvag,  the  modem 
yady  figure  in  the  legends  of  their  early 
,  and  dieir  contests  are  recorded  in  the 
sown  as  the  Mahahharata.  The  most 
ted  of  these  sovereigns  was  Rama  or 
ander,  who  is  sapp<Med  to  have  lived 
12th  or  13th  century  B.  0.  His  deeds 
)  sabject  of  the  great  epic  poem  the 
^na.  Subsequently  long  civil  wars 
among  the  princes  of  the  lunar  race, 
culminated  m  a  great  battle  where  the 
of  56  kings  fought  for  18  days.  But 
t  event  in  the  history  of  India  of  which 
re  an  authentic  account  was  the  inva- 
'  the  Persians  under  King  Darius,  about 
1  B.  C.  The  Persian  monarch  conquer- 
annexed  to  his  empire  provinces  on  the 
M)  rich  and  extensive  that,  according  to 
Bcian  historians,  their  tribute  fumiwed 
rd  of  the  revenues  of  the  Persian  crown. 
B.  C.  Alexander  the  Great,  having  over- 
t  the  Persian  empire,  invaded  In£a,  de- 
Poruai  one  of  the  kings  of  the  countrv 
iDed  the  Punjaub,  and  penetrated  with 
ay  as  far  as  tne  Hyphasis  (the  Sutlej  or 
er  branch,  the  Beas).  The  historians  of 
(edition  describe  the  manners,  customs, 
rsnits  of  the  Hindoos  in  a  way  that  shows 
■ve  changed  but  little  since.  In  the 
I  of  the  Macedonian  empire  after  the 
€  Alexander,  Seleucus,  one  of  his  gene- 
bCained  the  eastern  part,  and  founded 
trian  kingdom,  which  included  the  prov- 
en the  Indus.  lie  attempted  conquests 
I  that  river,  and  was  involved  in  war 
handragnpta,  king  of  MagLada,  whom 
reeks  called  Sandracottus.  With  this 
^h  Seleucns  made  a  treaty  by  which  the 

relinquished  all  claim  to  any  posses- 
ast  of  the  Indus.  The  kingdom  of  Ma- 
romprised  the  ^eater  part  of  northern 
Dtral  India,  and  lasted  till  about  195  B. 

I  capital,  Palibothra,  was  on  the  Ganges, 
t  precise  site  is  unknown.  After  its 
in  India  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
DM,  of  whose  hbtorv  little  is  known,  and 
tie  has  been  gathere<l  principally  from 
dons  and  coins.  India  s  relations  with 
Mnal  world  were  again  renewed  about 
ns,  when  the  Muhommedan  governor 
Mnh  sent  by  sea  an  army  not  exceeding 

II  nmnl»er,  commande<l  by  Mohammed 
,  to  obtain  refititution  of  an  Arab  vessel 

had  been  taken  near  the  mouths  of 
las  not  long  previously.  Kasim  landed 
ht  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  succeeded 
Mncring  Sinde  and  the  southern  part 
t  Pmijsub,  where  the  Mohammedans 
id  power  for  about  forty  years,  when 
fffe  expelled  by  the  Rajpoots.    India  re- 
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mained  unmolested  from  that  time  till  977. 
when  Subooktuffeen,  the  Aijghan  sultan  ox 
Ghuzni,  invaded  a  portion  of  the  Punjaub 
and  took  possession  of  Peahawnr,  but  did  not 
lonff  retain  his  conquests.  His  son  Mahmoud 
made  his'first  expedition  into  India  in  1001. 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  42,000  men,  and 
conquered  a  portion  of  the  north.  In  the 
course  of  his  reign  of  88  y^rs,  whidi  ended  in 
1080,  he  made  10  expeditions  into  India  for 
conquest  and  plunder.  He  left  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  western  India  to  his  successors, 
one  of  whom,  Masaoud  IH.,  greatly  extended 
the  Mohammedan  rule.  He  carried  his  con- 
quests beyond  the  Ganges,  and  transferred  his 
court  from  Ghnzni  to  Lahore.  He  was  the 
first  Mohammedan  sovereign  whose  capital  was 
within  the  limits  of  Hindostan.  In  tne  early 
part  of  the  12th  century  a  civil  war  among  the 
Mohanmiedan  conquerors  resulted  in  placing 
the  house  of  Ghore  on  the  throne  of  Lahore. 
One  of  the  monarchs  of  this  dynasty,  Shahab 
ud-Din,  better  known  as  Mohammed  Ghore, 
overthrew  the  kings  of  Delhi  and  Ajmeer. 
conquered  Benares,  Gwalior,  Guzerat,  and 
many  other  cities  and  provinces,  and  at  tiie 
time  of  his  death  in  1205  was  master  of  near- 
ly an  the  country  north  of  the  Nerbudda, 
including  Benfral,  Sinde,  and  Guzerat  Under 
his  successor,  Kuttub  ud-Din,  a  Turkish  slave 
who  had  been  educated  by  Shahab  ud-Din,  the 
Mohammedan  dominions  in  Indiu  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  Afghan  empire  and  formed  an 
independent  kingdom,  the  capital  of  which 
was  DelhL  Kuttub  ud-Din  was  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty  known  as  the  slave  kings,  ten 
in  number,  five  of  whom  were  violently  de- 
posed, and  the  last,  Kei  Eobad,  was  murdered 
m  1288.  The  most  eminent  of  these  sov- 
ereigns, Altmish,  extended  his  dominions  by 
conquests  soutliward,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
reign  all  India  N.  of  a  lino  running  from 
Surat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  acknowl- 
edged the  authority  of  the  court  of  Delhi.  Xei 
Kobad  was  succeeded  by  Jelol  ud-Din,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  known  as  the  house  of 
Ehilji.  During  his  reign,  his  nephew  Alia  ud- 
Din,  an  able  and  ambitious  general,  invaded  and 
conquered  a  large  part  of  the  Deccan,  and  on 
his  return  from  this  expedition  caused  his  un- 
cle the  emperor  to  be  assassinated,  and  usurped 
the  throne  in  1206.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  Hindo- 
stan, and  in  his  rei^  of  20  years  considerably 
enlarged  the  empire,  maintained  a  brilliant 
court,  patronized  learning  and  the  arts,  and 
successfully  repelled  several  great  invasions  of 
the  Moguls  or  Tartars  who  had  establishetl 
themselves  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus. 
He  died  in  1316,  poisoned,  it  was  generally 
thought,  by  his  vizier.  His  three  successors 
died  by  violence,  and  in  1321  the  house  of 
Khilji  became  extinct.  Five  emperors  of  that 
d^-nasty  had  reigned  33  years,  and  all  had 
perished  by  poison  or  the  swonl.  Togluk  Shnh, 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Togluk,  ascended 
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the  vacant  tlirone  in  1321.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns,  but  his 
reJL'n  ljiste<l  only  four  years,  when  ho  was 
kille<l  by  the  fall  of  a  pavilion  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intentionally  camed  by  his 
son,  who  succeeded  him  under  the  name  of 
Mohammed  Topluk,  and  after  a  reign  of  about 
27  years  died  in  ISi)!,  leaving,  says  a  historian, 
"the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished princes  and  most  furious  tyrants  that 
ever  adorne<l  or  disgraced  human  nature." 
During  this  disorderly  reign  Bengal  and  several 
of  tlie  provinces  of  southern  India  became  in- 
dependent. Mohammed  Togluk  was  succeeded 
after  a  short  civil  war  by  his  cousin  Feroze 
Togluk,  the  founder  of  Fcrozabad,  near  Delhi, 
who  reigned  for  30  years,  and  was  distin- 
guislie<l  for  humanity  and  for  the  vast  num- 
ber of  public  works  which  he  constructetl  and 
endowed  with  revenues.  In  the  reign  of  his 
grandson  Malimoud  Togluk,  in  1308,  India  was 
invacled  by  the  famous  Tartar  conqueror  Tam- 
erlane, who  captured  Delhi,  plundered  and 
slaughtered  the  inhabitants  with  frightful  bar- 
barity, and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  of  India.  At  the  end  of  15  days, 
however,  he  abruptly  quitted  Delhi  and  re- 
turne<l  to  his  own  country,  "  marking  his  way 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  leaving  anarchy,  fam- 
ine, and  pestilence  behind  him."  Tlie  gov- 
ernors of  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire 
procliiime<l  tbeir  independence  of  Delhi,  and 
assume<I  royal  titles,  so  that  only  a  small  dis- 
trict remained  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
imperial  capital.  Half  a  century  of  anarchy 
succeLMlcd,  during  which  there  were  five  titu- 
lar emj>erors  in  Delhi,  who  however  had  no 
real  .nithoritv  bevond  the  walls  of  the  citv. 
Tlie  Togluk  dynasty  ceased  with  the  death  of 
Mohammed  Togluk  in  1414.  At  length  in 
14.)0  Beylol  Lodi,  an  Afghan  military  chief  of 
talent  and  energy,  made  himself  the  actual 
sovereign,  tbough  nominally  acting  as  vizier 
to  one  of  the  titular  monarchs,  whom  he  ■ 
finally  succeeded  in  147H.  Before  his  death  ' 
in  l-i'^'^,  he  succee<led  in  recovering  many 
of  the  ]»rovinccs  which  had  formerly  be- 
longi-il  to  the  einpire.  Ilis  son  Sikunder  still 
further  enlarged  his  dominions  in  a  reign  of 
20  years,  daring  the  latter  part  of  which  he 
made  Airra  his  capital.  Sikunder  was  suc- 
ceeded l»y  his  son  I!)rahim,  in  whose  reign 
India  was  atrain  invade<l  by  the  Moguls,  led 
by  a  <le«*tendant  of  Tamerlane,  the  cele- 
brated Baber,  sultan  of  Cabool.  Ibrahim  was 
defeat<.Ml  and  slain,  in  a  battle  on  the  plains 
of  Paniput  in  1520,  and  Baber  ascende<l  the 
throne  witli  little  further  op])Osition,  the  im- 
perial <-ities  of  Delhi  and  Agra  surrendering 
without  resistance.  In  the  course  of  his  reign 
of  five  years,  Baber,  who  had  remained  in 
India,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  ]>rovinces 
which  had  belonge*!  to  his  pri'<lecessor.  lie 
died  in  December,  1530,  and  was  su<'ceeded  by 
his  son  Ilumayun,  who  allowe<l  f»ne  of  his 
brothers  to  hold  Cabool  ar<l  the  rest  of  Af- 


ghanistan as  an  independent  kingt 
contented  himself  with  his  Indian  d* 
These  he  was  deprived  of  at  the  en 
years  by  Shere  Khan,  the  governor  o 
a  man  of  great  military  taJenta,  who 
defeated  the  emperor  in  several  ba 
finally  compelled  him  to  fly  for  refoi 
sia.  Shere  Khan  was  then  proclaim 
ror  of  Delhi,  with  the  title  of  Shere  i 
reigned  with  wisdom  and  snccesB  for  t 
years,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  ex] 
a  magazine  while  directing  the  sieg 
bellious  fortress.  He  was  sueceede 
son  Selim  Shah  Soor,  and  by  bis 
Feroze  Khan,  the  latter  of  whom  afi 
days'  reign  was  mnrdered  by  his  nnci 
who  usurped  the  throne  and  took  th< 
Mohammed  Shah.  In  the  mean  time ' 
Ilumayun,  by  the  aid  of  the  king  < 
had  made  himself  master  of  Cabool 
resolved  on  attcnipting  the  recovei 
throne  of  Delhi.  This'  he  snccessfal 
plished  by  the  aid  of  his  heroic  son  A 
he  reentered  the  city  of  Delhi,  when< 
been  driven  15  years  before,  in  Jo 
He  did  not  survive  his  restoration  i 
more  than  a  few  months,  being  kill 
accidental  fall  from  the  terrace  of  I 
at  Delhi.  Akbar,  who  succeeded  I 
in  1550,  reigned  for  51  years.  He  h 
the  ablest,  most  liberal,  and  most  po^ 
the  Mogul  emperors  of  India.  He 
the  empire  to  its  former  bounds,  re< 
the  army  and  the  finances  in  a  stat« 
manner,  so  that  his  revenues  were  L 
creased  while  the  burdens  of  the  pecj 
diminished,  and  treated  all  religions 
spect  and  impartiality,  freely  admit 
Iiindoos  to  a  share  in  the  aidminist 
public  affairs,  from  which  tliey  had 
been  jealously  excluded  by  their  Mohj 
masters.  Akbar  was  succeeded  in  10< 
son  Selim,  who  took  the  title  of  Jeba 
"  conqueror  of  the  world,"  In  tlie  e 
of  his  reign  he  was  intemperate,  ci 
and  cniel ;  but  his  habits  and  conduc 
improve<l  after  his  marriage  with 
brated  Nourmahal,  '*the  light  of  the 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  an( 
plishcKl  women  known  to  history,  wh 
ence  over  the  emperor  was  so  great 
said  he  took  no  step  without  consul 
and  that  in  everv  ufiair  in  which  she 
interest  her  will  was  law.  The  last 
Jehanghir  were  embittered  by  the  qi 
his  four  sons,  each  of  whom  aimed  ai 
cession,  and  who  were  at  times  in  oji 
Iic»n  acainst  their  father.  He  died  ii 
the  22d  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  i 
by  hi>*  favorite  son  Shan  Jeh.in,  in  wl 
the  Deccan  was  completely  subdued 
<K'rc(l  tri])Utary.  and  a  long  and  even* 
suct'cssful  war  wjb*  waged  with  the  Poi 
the  Afi'lians.  In  1 057  he  fell  very  ill. 
thought  to  Ik*  dyin;^.  his  son  Dara,  th 
pari'Ut,  as'iuiiied  tlie  reins  of  gt>vcmm 
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Ds,  Shnia,  Morad,  and  Aanmgzebe, 
I  each  been  appointed  viceroys  over 
it  provinces,  immediately  revolted  and 
bv  force  of  arms  to  assert  their  pre- 
to  the  succession.  Shnja  was  defeated, 
ingzebe  by  stratagem  obtained  posses- 
bis  father^s  person,  and  kept  him  in 

till  he  died,  seven  years  afterward, 
as  also  soon  seized  and  imprisoned  by 
ebe,  who  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
*mperor.  Dara  continued  the  contest 
time  longer,  but  was  finally  captured 
X)  death.  Shuja  was  driven  with  his 
to  exile,  where  they  all  perished.  The 
Vurungzebe,  though  it  began  with  civil 
confusion,  was  more  peaceful  and  or- 
n  that  of  any  of  his  successors.  The 
ipire  in  India  attained  under  him  its 
extent,  including  nearly  all  that  is  now 
9  Hindostan.  Be  died  in  1707  in  the 
r  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  49  years. 
m  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  mon- 
sessed  of  great  talents,  and  eminent 
a  statesman  and  a  soldier.  The  Mo- 
in  historians  regard  him  as  the  great- 
U  tlie  Mogul  emperors.  During  his 
i  foundation  of  toe  Mahratta  empire 
in  the  Deocan  by  an  adventurer  named 
(See  Mahrattas.)  Aurungzebe^s 
1,  who  succeeded  him  under  the  title 
loor  Shah,  was  involved  at  the  begin- 
lis  reign  in  civil  war  with  two  of  his 

both  of  whom  were  killed  in  bat- 

;oward  the  end  in  a  contest  with  the 

do  were  just  beginning  to  acquire  im- 

in  the  northwest  of  India.    lie  died 

and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 

Shah,  a  weak  and  profligate  ruler, 
he  >econd  year  of  bis  reign  was  de- 
i  battle  and  afterward  strangled  to 
r  his  reMlious  nephew  Ferokshere. 
1  of  the  latter  lasted  six  vears,  and  was 
»le  unly  for  conspiracies,  insurrections, 
^^al  dijujrders  in  the  capital  and  the 
^  lie  was  at  length  put  to  deatli  by 
•  and  commander-in-chief,  who  in  the 
f  the  next  eijjht  months  successively 
1  the  throne  three  infant  descendants 
igzebe,  the  \i\st  of  whom,  Mohammed 
youth  of  17,  soon  became  impatient 
?ontn^l,  of  wliich  he  got  rid  by  causing 
e  assassinate<l  and  the  other  deprived 
.  Tlie  emperor,  however,  was  fickle 
>late.  and  his  dominions  were  invaded 
ide  ]>y  the  Mahrattjis,  now  rapidly  he- 
formidable,  and  on  the  other  bv  the 
.  who<e  warlike  monarch.  Nadir  Shah, 
»e  Indus  with  a  great  army,  and,  over- 
z  the  imperial  forces,  took  ])osses- 
Delhi  in  1730.  lie  remained  sev- 
iks  in  the  Mogul  capital,  which  he 
(d  of  treasure  amounting,  according  to 
Mt  estimate,  to  $10o,onn,nO(),  after  nias- 
i  preat  T«irt  of  the  inliabitnnts.  Ho 
^BTJtd  to  his  own  country,  leaving  M<»- 
\  5!iah  in  poss^-Si*ion  of  his  throne,  and 


depriving  him  only  of  the  provinces  west  of 
the  Indus.  Mohammed  Shan  died  in  1748,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed  Shah,  who 
after  a  reign  of  six  years  was  deposed,  and 
Alumghir  raised  to  the  throne,  in  the  third 
year  of  whose  reign  Hindostan  was  invaded  by 
the  Afghans  and  again  plundered.  The  Mah- 
rattas,  who  were  now  at  the  height  of  their 
power,  took  advantage  of  the  distress  of  Uie 
empire,  and  carried  tneir  arms  into  the  north- 
em  provinces.  The  Afghans,  under  their  soy- 
erei^  Ahmed  Shah  Abdall],  met  them  at 
Paninut  in  January,  1761,  ana  a  great  battle 
was  fought,  the  forces  on  both  sides  amountins 
to  400,000  men.  The  Mahrattas  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  it  is  said  that  200,000 
of  them  peri^^  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit. 
The  Afghans  returned  to  their  own  country 
after  this  great  victory,  and  left  the  govern- 
ment of  Delhi  to  take  care  of  itself.  From 
this  time,  however,  the  M^nl  empire  was 
practically  at  an  end.  The  English  nad  now 
become  the  most  important  power  in  India. 
(See  East  India  Com PANTi8.)---The  first  of  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe  who  obtained  terri- 
torial possessions  in  Hinaostan  were  the  Portu- 
guese, who  early  in  the  16th  centorv  seized 
some  ports  on  the  western  coast,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  centunr  made  themselves  masters 
of  Diu,  Damaun,  Bassein,  Salsette,  Bombay, 
Choul,  Dabnl,  Goa,  Mangalore,  Cananore,  Cran- 
ganore,  Calicut,  Cochin,  and  Quilon.  Their 
capital  was  Goa,  where  they  maintained  a  vice- 
roy and  an  archbishop.  During  the  union 
of  Portugal  with  Spain,  from  1580  to  1640. 
these  distant  possessions  were  neglected,  and 
many  of  them  were  taken  by  the  Dutch  or 
regained  by  the  native  powers.  Goa  and  a  few 
small  places  of  no  political  or  commercial  im- 
portance are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  Portu- 
guese empire  in  India.  The  English  East  India 
company,  which  was  chartered  at  London  in 
1600,  obtained  permission  of  the  Mogul  empe- 
ror Jehangir  in  1613  to  erect  a  factory  at  cu- 
rat. In  1628  they  established  a  trading  post 
at  Armegoor,  70  m.  north  of  Madras,  and 
erected  the  first  English  fortifications  in  India 
there.  Thev  were  allowed  to  build  a  factory 
at  the  nioutli  of  the  Hoogly,  by  a  firman  from 
the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  granted  in  1634.  In 
1060  the  island  of  Bombay  was  ceded  to  them 
by  Charles  II.,  who  had  ac(}uired  it  as  part 
of  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  the  mfanta  of  Portu- 
gal. It  was  in  Bengal,  however,  that  the  com- 
pany first  began  to  acquire  military  and  politi- 
cal power.  They  moved  the  factories  on  the 
Iloogly  to  Calcutta  in  1608.  They  took  into 
their  pay  bodies  of  native  soldiers  who  were 
calle<l  sepoys,  and  were  armeil  and  trained 
in  the  European  manner,  and  with  the  aid  of 
these  mercenaries  they  soon  acquired  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  influence  in  the  country. 
In  1744,  France  and  England  being  at  war  in 
Europe,  hostilities  broke  out  l>etween  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  in  India.  The  capitid  of  the 
French  possessions  was  Pondicherry,  wliich 
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Lad  dependent  on  it  three  factories^  one  at 
Mab^  on  the  Malabar  coast,  one  at  Karikal  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  and  one  at  Chander- 
nagore  in  Bengal.  The  contest  in  India, 
though  conducted  with  great  energy  and  abil- 
ity by  Dupleix  and  Bussy  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  and  by  Laurence  and  Clive  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  led  at  that  time  to  no  im- 
portant results,  but  was  renewed  in  1756.  In 
that  year  Surajah  Dowlah  became  subahdar  or 
viceroy  of  Bengal,  and,  having  always  disliked 
the  English,  soon  found  a  pretext  for  making 
war  upon  them.  Commencing  hostilities  sud- 
denly, while  the  English  were  yet  unprepared, 
he  captured  Calcutta ;  and  the  English  portion 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  amounting 
to  146  persons,  of  whom  Mr.  Hoi  well  was 
the  chief,  were  shut  up  in  the  "  Black  Hole," 
where  all  but  23  of  them  perished  in  a  single 
night  by  suffocation.  (See  Black  Hole.)  Clive 
soon  retook  Calcutta  with  a  force  from  Ma- 
dras, captured  Chandemagoro  and  its  French 
garrison,  and  after  various  other  successes  de- 
feated the  subahdar ^s  army  in  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Plassey,  June  23,  1757.  In  the  Carnatic 
the  French  were  completely  defeated  by  the 
English  on  Jan.  22, 1760,  in  the  battle  of  Wan- 
diwash.  After  Plassey  Surajah  Dowlah  was 
dethroned  and  put  to  death,  and  his  vizier 
Meer  JatHer  raised  to  the  vacant  throne.  The 
new  sovereign  granted  to  the  English,  as  the 
price  of  their  support,  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  a  large  accession  of  territory,  and  per- 
mission to  keep  such  of  the  French  posts  and 
factories  as  they  could  conouer.  These  trans- 
actions involved  tlie  English  in  a  war  with  the 
emperor  of  Delhi,  and  with  his  vassal  the  na- 
waub  of  Oude.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  na- 
waub  succumbed  after  a  brief  contest,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  the  emperor  ceded  to  the 
British  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bchar,  and 
Orissa,  together  with  the  maritime  districts 
known  as  the  Northern  Circars.  The  real  sov- 
ereign of  the  Northern  Circars  was  a  potentate 
called  the  nizani  of  the  Deccan,  who  gave  to 
the  emperor  of  Delhi  only  a  nominal  allegiance. 
At  first  the  nizani  declined  to  acquiesce  in  the 
cession,  but  subsequently  he  consente<l  to  it 
on  condition  tliat  the  English  should  aid  him 
with  troops  against  Ilyder  Ali,  the  warlike 
and  politic  sovereign  of  Mysore.  In  the  war 
that  ensued  the  English,  notwithstanding  some 
successes,  were  so  hard  pressed  that  tliey  sought 
to  stop  the  progress  of  Hyder  by  negotiation, 
and  at  last  conclude<l,  in  April,  1769,  a  treaty 
with  him  which  resulte<l  in  a  nmtual  restitution 
of  conquests.  In  1772  Warren  Hastings  as- 
sumed the  administration  of  the  East  India 
company's  affairs  in  Bengd,  and  in  1774  re- 
ceive<l  the  title  of  governor  general,  being  the 
first  otlicer  so  designated.  In  return  for  the 
Cession  of  Benares,  he  furnished  troops  to  aid 
the  nawaub  of  Oude  in  the  subjugation  of  Ro- 
hilcund.  The  first  war  with  the  Mahrattas  soon 
broke  out,  and  considerable  conquests  were 
made,   which    were   nearly  all  given  up  by  a 


peace  hastily  eoncladed  with  them 
quence  of  the  breaking  out  in  1780 
with  Hyder  Ali,  who  died  Dec.  7,  17 
the  war  yet  raged,  leaving  his  kingd* 
son  Tippoo  Sahib,  who  in  1784  agreed 
ty  of  peace.  In  1781  Hastings  aide* 
waub  vizier  of  Oude,  then  deeply  in  d 
Bengal  government,  in  exacting  froi 
gums  or  princesses  of  that  state  at  lei 
000  of  the  apanages  which  had  beei 
to  them  for  tlieir  maintenance  on  th< 
vizier ^s  accession  in  1756.  Having 
he  was  succeeded  as  governor  gener 
J.  McPherson  in  1785 ;  but  before  he 
for  England  he  caused  the  nawaub 
most  of  the  amount  extorted  from  th 
In  December,  1789,  Tippoo  again  b* 
volved  in  war  with  the  English  by 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Travancore,  v 
under  their  protection.  Lord  Coniw 
spicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri 
lution,  became  governor  general  of 
1786,  and  conducted  the  contest  ^ 
energy,  that  in  1792  Tippoo  was  con 
agree  to  a  treaty  by  which  he  ccd< 
English  about  half  of  his  dominions, 
them  £3,800,000  in  money.  Sir  Jo) 
afterward  Lord  Teiipmouth,  became 
general  in  1793,  ana  in  1798  was  suc< 
the  earl  of  Momington.  In  the  li 
Tippoo  was  incited  by  emissaries  of  tl 
republic,  tlien  engaged  in  hostilities  ik 
Britain,  again  to  msdke  war  on  the  Briti 
resulted  in  the  storming  of  his  capii 
gapatam,  and  his  own  death  in  the  coc 
8, 1799.  His  dominions  were  divider 
the  English  and  their  ally  the  nizan 
earl  of  Mornington  was  created  Mar 
lesley  in  recognition  of  his  successful 
tration.  In  1803  a  war  broke  out  be 
English  and  the  Mahrattas,  which  pn: 
the  most  serious  ever  waged  by  theu 
It  was  conducted  by  Gen.  Lake  and  t 
thur  Wellesley,  afterward  the  duke  ol 
ton,  and  by  the  brilliant  success  of  tl 
commanders  was  terminated  in  Dvcer 
the  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  pov 
vast  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  I 
company.  In  conseonence  of  border  f 
outrages,  war  was  declared  against  1 
state  of  Nepaul  in  1814,  which  resc 
further  augmentation  of  British  territ 
same  result  followed  the  war  of  1817 
Holkar,  the  peisliwa,  and  other  power 
in  which  the  Mahratta  power  was  fi 
dued.  Much  trouble  at  this  period  i 
rienced  in  central  and  southern  IndJ 
formidable  force  of  mounted  maran^ 
Pindarries,  who  acted  as  allies  of  tl 
Maliratta  chiefs,  and  were  defeatc^d  n 
A  war  with  the  Burmese  in  1824-\')  It 
accessions  of  territory  on  the  vustorc 
comprising  Assam,  Aracan,  and  Tc 
The  Afghan  war,  which  began  in  1 
I  great  disasters  to  the  English  arm», 
.  deemed  by  subsequent  successes,  tern 
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withdrawal  of  the  British  from  Afghanis- 
.  The  annexatioD  of  Sinde  in  1848  was 
owed  by  the  wars  with  the  Sikhs,  who  had 
n  organized  into  a  powerful  military  state 
their  great  sovereign  Rnnjeet  Sinsh.  Hos- 
des  b^^  in  1845,  six  years  after  his  death, 
1  finally  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  the 
i^nb  by  the  English  in  1849.  A  second 
r  with  the  Burmese  terminated  after  a  short 
test,  in  December,  1862,  with  the  acquisi- 
I  of  the  extensive  province  of  Pegu.  In 
6  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  which  had  for 
le  years  been  in  a  state  of  confusion,  was 
texed  to  the  British  dominions  on  account 
ita  extreme  and  scandalous  misgovemment 
m  1805  to  1855  the  governors  general  of 
is,  with  the  respective  dates  of  their  acces- 
1,  were  as  follows:  Marquis  Comwallis, 
5;  Sir  G.  Barlow,  1805;  earl  of  Minto, 
7:  Earl  Moira  (marquis  of  Hastings),  1818; 
1  Amherst,  1828;  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  1828; 
d  Auckland,  1885;  Lord  Ellenborongh. 
1;  Sir  H^(Lord)  Hardinge,  1844:  &A 
*"  Ihousie,  1848;  and  Lord  Can- 

next  important  event  was 
the  attention  of  mankind 
rs  of  the  globe,  and  forms  unques- 
[j  the  most  impressive  incident  in  the 
ab  of  British  India.  This  was  the  great 
Bj  rerolt.  The  year  1857-'8  was  the  Hin- 
>  fiombat  1014^  in  which  feU  the  centenary 
flbe  battle  of  Plassey ;  and  Hindoo  astrolo- 
ibftd  long  predicted  that  in  this  year  the 
rar  of  the  East  India  company  would  ter- 
■te  lor  ever.  In  the  early  part  of  1857  it 
■M  iqpMrent  that  a  mutinous  spirit  had 
ft  Into  tne  Bengal  army.  The  military  au- 
ritiea  had  resolved  to  arm  the  sepoys  with 
Idd  rifles,  and  a  new  kind  of  cartridge, 
mtd  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  rifle  bore, 
I  introdnced  into  many  of  the  schools  of 
jActry  instruction.  A  report  spread  among 
iwtive  troops  that,  as  the  cartridges  in  load- 
hid  to  be  torn  with  the  teeth,  tne  govern- 
about  to  compel  them  to  bite  the  fat 
and  of  cows,  the  former  of  which  would 
ent  to  a  Mussulman,  and  the  latter 
be  sacrilege  in  the  eyes  of  a  Hindoo.  The 
excitement  prevailed  for  a  time,  but  the 
of  the  old  for  the  new  cartridges 
prevented  an  outbreak.  Mean- 
thcwh  the  greased  cartridges  had  not 
md  UMwhere,  the  cry  of  danger  to  caste 
was  raised  in  many  other  stations. 
occurred  on  Feb.  19  at  Burram- 
29  at  Barrackpoor,  where  the  first 
iibtt  revolt  was  shed,  the  leader  in  the 
„  a  private  sepoy  in  the  34th  native 
•amed  Mnngul  Pandy ;  and  April  24 
On  May  10  a  formidable  rising  took 
^  latter  station.  The  Europeans 
and  the  mutineers  marche<l  to 
■ktretbegarrlac  n  fraternized  with  them 
iiBoad  birtcher}  was  committed.  The 
lUdfiBied  the  restoration  of  the  Mogul 
'  nd  thenceforth  acted  in  the  name  of 
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the  king  of  Delhi,  though  without  mnch  defer- 
ence to  his  orders.  The  king  thenceforward 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolt,  and  Delhi  be- 
came a  rallying  point  for  the  mutineers  from 
other  quarters.  In  the  Northwest  Provinces 
risings  took  place  almost  simultaneously  at  Al- 
lyghur,  Boolundshahnr,  Minporee,  Shabjehan- 
poor,  Etawah,  and  Bareilly.  The  sacred  dty 
of  Benares  on  the  Ganges  was  in  revolt  on 
June  4,  and  on  the  next  day  at  the  miUtary 
station  of  Oawnpore  several  thousand  sepoys 
revolted  and  placed  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Nana  Sahib,  rajah  of  Bithoor,  and 
on  June  27  the  terrible  massacre  at  Cawnpore 
took  pl|use.  (See  Bithoos,  and  Oawkporx.) 
About  the  same  time  the  ferocious  ranee  (prin- 
cess) of  Jhansi  in  Bundelcund  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  two  regiments  which  mutinied  at 
Jhansi  June  4.  In  we  course  of  June  and  July 
Jounpoor,  Allahabad,  Futtehpoor,  Nowgong, 
Bandah,  Mozuffemugger,  Agra,  Jhylum,  SMigor, 
Sealkote,  Segowlie,  Dinapoor,  and  Ramfforh 
became  the  theatres  of  commotion,  ana  in 
many  instances  of  massacre.  In  the  recently 
annexed  kingdom  of  Oude,  from  which  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  the  sepoys  in  the  Bennl  army 
nad  been  recruited,  the  rising,  which  dsewhere 
was  purely  military,  partook  of  the  character 
of  a  popular  insurrection,  the  people  generally 
favoring  and  assisting  the  rebels.  The  native 
troops  at  Lucknow,  tne  capital,  mutinied  May 
80  and  81,  and  nearlv  every  sepoy  ri^ment  in 
Oude  soon  followed  their  example.  Tne  troops 
proclaimed  alleffiance  to  the  ex-king  of  Oude, 
and  gradually  closed  around  Lucknow,  where 
they  began  to  besiege  the  Europeans  about  July 
1.  The  Punjaub  was  saved  by  the  administnh 
tive  capacity  of  Sir  John  Lawrence;  a  few 
risings  took  place,  but  the  rebels  were  nearly 
all  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  suspei'ted  regiments 
seasonably  disarmed.  The  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay was  but  little  disturbed,  and  that  of  Madras 
was  tranquil  with  scarcely  an  exception.  Low- 
er Bengal  was  also  comparatively  quiet,  the 
insurrection  assuming  the  most  serious  aspect 
in  Behar,  Rohilcund,  Bundelcund,  the  Doab, 
Malwa,  Rajpootana,  and  Oude.  The  two  prin- 
cipal Mahratta  chiefs,  Sindia  at  Gwalior  and 
Holkar  at  Indore,  remained  faithful,  but  the  re- 
volt of  their  respective  contingents  was  one  of 
the  most  serious  disasters  to  the  British  during 
the  war.  In  May,  1867,  the  Bengal  army  com- 
prised 22,698  Europeans  (including  the  officers 
of  native  regiments)  and  118,663  natives.  The 
native  force  was  disposed  in  167  regiments  and 
irregular  corps,  of  which  by  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 76  had  mutinied  and  27  had  been  disarmed 
or  disbanded.  As  soon  as  the  revolt  broke  out 
the  British  made  strong  efforts  to  suppress  it ; 
but  the  resources  of  treachery,  the  paucity  of 
European  troops,  and  the  absence  of  means  of 
transport  gave  the  rebels  an  immense  advan- 
tage. In  a  number  of  instances,  mutineers  de- 
tected or  captured  by  the  British  garrisons 
were  executed  by  being  blown  away  from  the 
mouths  of  cannon.     Gen.  the  Hon.  George 
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Anson,  the  commander-in-chief,  died  May  27, 
1857,  soon  after  taking  the  field,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded provisionally  by  Sir  Henry  Barnard. 
The  first  movements  were  against  Delhi,  which 
was  stormed  Sept  14,  after  a  siege  of  three 
months,  which  was  conducted  successively  by 
Qens.  Barnard,  Reed,  and  Wilson.  The  troops 
entered  the  city,  and  occupied  a  part  of  it 
on  the  first  day,  but  did  not  subdue  the  last 
stronghold  until  Sept  20.  The  king  was  cap- 
tured and  ultimately  sentenced  to  perpetual 
exile,  but  most  of  the  rebels  escaped.  Two 
sons  and  a  grandson  of  the  king  were  made 
prisoners  a  short  distance  outside  the  city  by 
Capt.  Ilodson,  who  shot  them  all  with  his  own 
hand.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Havelock,  having  col- 
lected a  small  force  at  Allahabad,  mov^  to- 
ward Cawnpore,  where  more  than  200  women 
and  children,  who  had  escaped  the  previous 
massacre,  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  July  16, 
shortly  before  he  entered  the  city.  He  fol- 
lowed the  Nana  Sahib  to  Bithoor,  defeated 
him,  and,  having  been  joined  by  Gens.  Outram 
and  Neill,  crossed  into  Oude  to  relieve  Luck- 
now,  where  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  chief 
commissioner  of  Oude,  had  died  of  a  wound  on 
July  4,  and  the  garrison  under  Col.  Inglis  was 
now  reduced  to  extremities.  He  fought  his 
way  into  the  city  Sept.  25,  Gen.  Neill- being 
killed  in  the  action ;  but  beyond  an  accession 
of  numbers  his  arrival  did  not  benefit  the  be- 
sieged. Sir  James  Outram  assumed  command, 
and  their  condition  remained  unchanged  until 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  had  arrivecl  in  In- 
dia Aug.  14,  with  the  rank  of  commander- 
in-chief,  relieved  them,  Nov.  14^19,  and  en- 
abled them  to  withdraw  to  Cawnpore.  Gen. 
Ilavelock  died  Nov.  24.  On  Dec.  6  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  defeated  the  Nana  Sahib  with  25,- 
000  rebels  at  Cawnpore,  and,  making  that 
city  a  centre  of  onerations,  proceeded  to  attack 
the  rebels  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  in  seve- 
ral quarters  at  once,  with  a  view  of  driving 
them  into  Oude,  where  a  combined  movement 
could  subsequently  crush  them  all  together. 
The  brigades  of  Lugard,  Hope  Grant,  Sir  Hugh 
Rose,  Roberts,  Steuart,  Showers,  Stuart,  and 
others,  did  good  service  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, and  Gen.  Outram  continued  to  hold  the 
Alumbagh  fort  near  Lucknow,  which  had  not 
been  evacuated  with  the  city.  By  Jan.  1, 1858, 
23  European  regiments  hml  arrived  at  Calcut- 
ta, besides  those  which  landed  at  Madras  and 
Bombay;  the  Nepaulese  chieftain  Jung  Ba- 
hadoor  furnished  a  valuable  subsidiary  force 
of  Gorkhas,  the  Sikhs  were  enlisted,  and  Law- 
rence was  able  to  supply  troops  from  the  Pun- 
jaub.  Lucknow  was  gradually  retiken  by 
Campbell  and  Jung  Bohadoor  "(March  2-21), 
and  the  army  which  ha<l  been  conccntraU."^ 
for  tliis  purpose  was  then  broken  up  into  de- 
tachments for  service  in  Ri»hilcund  and  other 
districts.  Sir  Hugh  RojK',  with  a  detachment 
from  the  Bombay  army,  titonned  Jhansi,  April 
2,  and  pursued  the  ranee  or  ehieftaiuess  and 
the  noted  rebel  leader  Tantia  Topee  to  Col- 


pee,  where  he  defeated  them,  ai 
Gwalior,  which  had  now  become 
hold  of  the  mutiny,  as  Delhi  and  ] 
been  before  it.  Gwalior  was  tali 
after  the  ranee  had  been  killed, 
last  great  battle  of  the  campaign, 
rebels,  headed  by  the  Nana  Sahil 
of  Oude,  Tantia  Topee,  Maun  Sli 
roze  Shah,  a  prince  of  the  hou 
maintained  an  obstinate  resistanc 
1858-'9.  Though  repeatedlv  be 
field,  they  always  escaped  destn 
appear  in  another  quiuler.  One 
ually  pacified,  however,  in  the 
about  Feb.  1,  1859,  Sir  Colin  Can 
services  had  been  recognized  by 
upon  him  of  a  peerage,  under  the 
Clyde,  declarea  the  campaign  the 
The  whole  population  was  diaa] 
course  of  the  soring  and  summei 
being  destroyed  and  1,867,406 
kinds  surrendered.  Tantia  Topee  i 
tried  by  court  martial,  and  nanf 
number  of  Europeans  massacred 
battle  during  this  mutiny  no  accu 
can  be  formed.  Hundreds  of  En 
and  children  were  put  to  death  a 
outrages,  many  stories  of  which  ^ 
fictions  or  exaggerations,  though  c 
substantial  truth  of  the  accounts  c 
cities  cannot  be  doubled.  The  r 
by  the  English  in  punishing  the  i 
many  cases  almost  equally  shockinj 
important  result  of  the  mutiny  w 
fer  of  the  government  of  India  fi 
India  company  to  the  direct  autl 
British  crown.  This  was  accomp 
act  of  parliament,  providing  sub: 
the  system  of  administration  whic 
Lord  Canninff,  who  had  contini 
during  the  whole  mutiny,  resign 
and  Lord  Elgin  succeeded  him; 
viceroy  died  in  the  following  year, 
(subsequently  Lord)  Lawrence  wa 
A  badly  conducted  war  with  Booi 
out  of  territorial  disputes,  was  the 
tant  event  of  1864  and  1865 ;  its  n 
very  satisfactory  to  the  British,  i 
deficient  rainfall  of  the  previous 
ble  famine  broke  out  in  Orissa  in 
believed  to  have  caused  the  death 
persons.  Sir  John  Lawrence  was 
1868  by  the  earl  of  Mayo,  who  waf 
by  a  prisoner  at  Port  Blair,  in  t 
islanois,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  ] 
there,  Feb.  8,  1872.  No  politica 
appeared  to  attach  to  the  crime, 
sor.  Lord  Northbrook,  is  the  pres 
general  (1874).  The  resources  of 
tration  have  been  severely  tixed 
famine  with  which  Benpd  was  t 
conse<juence  of  the  lack  of  rain  ii 
annual  '' Statement  exhibiting  th 
Material  Progress  and  Ctmditioi 
which  has  been  furnished  to  pi 
the  authoritv  of  the  secretarv  of 
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i  18G4~^5,  and  the  varions  ofScial  pnb- 
i  of  the  Indian  government  iti^elf,  are 
icipal  sources  of  recent  statistics  con- 
the  country.  A  complete  general  ac- 
l  a  single  province,  such  as  the  statis- 
vej  is  designed  to  obtain  of  every  part 
I,  is  contained  in  "  Orissa,"  by  Dr.  W. 
ter  (2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1872).  The 
ig  are  noteworthy  amons  the  numerous 
J  and  political  works  relating  to  India : 
y  of  British  India,"'  by  James  Mill, 
itinuation  by  Wilson  (9  vols.  8vo,  Lon- 
58) ;  **  History  of  India,"  by  Mount- 
:iphinstone  (5th  ed.,  1860);  ''History 
British  Empire  in  India,"  by  Edward 
n  (6  voK,  1842-'5) ;  Wilkes's  "  Histo- 
ysore''  (3  vols.  4to,  1810-'17);  "His- 
the  Mahrattas,"  by  James  Grant  Duff 
dvo,  1826);  ''Memoir  of  Central  In- 
'  Sir  John  Malcobn  (2  vols.,  1882); 
»f  Lord  Clive,"  by  the  same  (8  vols., 
*  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  In- 
n  the  Appointment  of  Lord  Hardinge 
Death  of  Lord  Canning,"  by  Lionel  J. 
(2  vols.,  1866) ;  "  The  Administration 
Eaast  India  Company,"  by  J.  W.  Kave 
'*The  Sepoy  War  in  India,"  by  the 
volsw,  1869-70);  "Lives  of  Indian 
"  by  the  same  (2  vols.,  1867);  "In- 
lity,''  bv  Major  George  Chesney  (1868) ; 
I  of  Rural  Bengal,"  by  W.  W.  Hunter 
,  1872);  "Life  of  Sir  Henrv  Law- 
by  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  and  Herman 
)  (2  volsw,  1872);  "  The  Administration 
i  from  1859  to  1868,"  by  J.  T.  Prich- 
ols^  1869) ;  and  "  History  of  the  Ad- 
don of  Lord  Ellenborough,"  by  iMrd 
ter  (1874).  A  concise  account  of  In- 
story  is  contained  in  "A  Student's 
of  the  History  of  India,"  by  Meadows 
(12mo,  London,  1870).  In  Alexander 
sham's  work  on  the  ancient  geogra- 
mdJB.  (vol.  i.,  London,  1870)  is  an  elabo- 
cription  of  the  earlier  divisions  of  the 
.  tor  an  account  of  the  botany  of 
lee  the  *' First  Book  of  Indian  Bota- 
r  Prof.  Daniel  Oliver  n6mo,  London, 
irbere  it  is  stated  that  tnere  is  no  good 
n  the  general  botany  of  India.  A  list 
mimmalia  of  India  S.  of  the  Ilimidaya 
found  in  Blyth's  "  Catalogue  of  Mam- 
ft  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  " 
.extracted  into  Andrew  Murray's  '*  Geo- 
al  Distribution  of  Mammals  "  (4to,  Lon- 
BM).  As  to  Indian  natural  history,  se^ 
Panderings  of  a  Naturalist  in  India," 
Loth  Adams  (Edinburgh,  1867),  and 
HidilaDds  of  Central  India,"  by  Capt. 
n^  (London,  1871). 

I^Im  mi  Lugiagcs  9L  The  popula- 
^u£a»  without  special  reference  tu  tlie 
■trtdeni  who  Jiave  preserved  th<^  urigi- 
^■vvieristics  and  imposed  tlieir  own  iii- 
ktt^  may  be  divided  into  Aryans  and 
'^m.  The  testimony  of  history  and  the 
^  e^lenoe  of  Sanskrit  literature  seem 


to  establish  that  the  Aryans  invaded  the  land 
earlier  than  1500  B.  C.  from  a  N.  W.  direction, 
being  the  kin  of  the  Iranian  or  Persian  races. 
They  first  became  possessed  of  the  Punjaub, 
and  through  Ions  ages  of  warfare  advanced 
ultimately  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Ganges. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  original  population 
was  in  a  great  measure  Dravidian,  though,  as 
Huxley  says,  whether  it  was  already  mixed 
with  a  Mongoloid  element  from  the  north- 
east or  not  does  not  appear.  Thus,  ethno- 
logicallv  considered,  the  Aryan  races  of  India 
form  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Aryan 
or  Indo-European  family  of  mankind,  and  the 
Dravidians  or  aboriginal  races  are  a  group 
either  entirely  distinct,  or  more  or  less  re- 
motely related  to  the  Mongolians  or  Turanians. 
Comparing  the  former  with  the  latter,  it  is 
found  that  constant  conmiinffling  has  rendered 
them  almost  undistinguishable ;  and  judging 
from  physical  characteristics  alone,  disreg^ird- 
ing  the  totally  distinct  forms  of  speech,  both 
divisions  are  to  all  appearance  nearly  the  same. 
They  are  rather  small,  lithe,  delicate,  and  most- 
ly of  a  yellowish  complexion.  The  aristocracy 
among  them,  however,  are  almost  white,  and 
the  Deccanese  nearly  brown.  The  hair  is  long, 
straight,  and  black ;  the  eyes  are  black  and  sha- 
ded by  long  eyelashes ;  the  ears  are  well  form- 
ed ;  the  mouth  is  not  very  large ;  the  lips  are 
thin ;  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  small.  The 
various  classes  of  the  Aryan  population  are  enu- 
merated as  follows  by  Suernng  and  Campbell : 
a,  Brahmans,  originsdly  priests,  now  of  diverse 
avocations ;  ^,  Jats,  agriculturists ;  e,  Rajpoots, 
originally  the  conquerors  of  western  India,  now 
agriculturists ;  d^  Xoorbees  or  Koonbees,  like- 
wise agriculturists;  #,  Goojars,  mostly  shep- 
herds; /,  Aheers,  sheplierds;  g^  Gwalas,  shep- 
herds ;  A,  Khatrees,  tradesmen ;  i,  Banyans  or 
Baniyas^merchants;  j,  Kayasth,  secular  scribes ; 
ky  Parbhu,  clerks ;  /,  artisans ;  «,  helots,  in  part 
rendering  menial  services,  and  in  part  leading 
a  nomadic  life. — The  Cashmerians  are  probably 
the  best  representatives  of  the  early  Hindoos ; 
the  bulk  of  them  are  now  'Mohammedans,  but 
all  who  have  adhered  to  their  own  faith  are 
Brahmans.  In  the  western  hill  country  are 
the  Maliratta  Brahmans,  who  are  mentally  and 
physically  very  similar  to  the  Cashmerians. 
Further  south,  along  the  slopes  of  the  Ghauts, 
are  Bralimans  who  follow  agricultural  pursuits. 
They  are  not  as  numerous  on  the  upper  Ganges 
as  in  the  lower  Doab;  they  are  nunieric^ly 
strong  in  their  famous  seat  Kashee  or  Benares. 
Beyond  Benares  is  a  race  of  bastard  Brahmans 
called  Bamums  or  Bhalbuns.  Brahmans  are 
the  dominant  people  in  Behar  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  and  also  in  the  furthest  east  of  Ben- 
gal. The  Cingalese  or  inhabitants  of  Ceylon 
are  in  many  respects  like  the  Bengalese.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  a  mixed  raee,  descendants 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  of  an  ancient 
Brahmanioid  emigration  from  Bengal.  The 
Khatrees  of  the  Puigaub  are  supposetl  to  be 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Kshatriyos ;  they  are 
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few  in  niim])or,  but  they  are  intellectnallv 
a:i<l  physically  fine  men;  and  it  has  been  said, 
"  Xaine  a  distinguished  Hindoo,  and  there  is  a 
very  irreat  probability  tbat  he  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  Khatree."  They  are  now  principally  en- 
gafre<l  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  Punjaub. 
Althtmfrh  tlie  Rajpoots  are  now  quite  Hindoo- 
ized,  it  is  not  generally  supposed  tbat  they  are 
of  a  pure  Hindoo  origin;  they  have  no  tribal 
or  caste  name,  Rajpoots  being  a  title,  signify- 
ing **s()ns  of  rajahs,"  and  their  other  appella- 
tion of  Thakoors  signifies  **  chiefs."  They  were 
{►robably  in  former  times  in  possession  of  the 
*uni'aub,  but  they  have  been  submerged  there 
by  the  advancing  Jats.  A  Raipoot  tribe  called 
Dogras  still  possess  the  lower  hills  to  the  north, 
and  their  chief  is  now  lord  of  Cashmere.  The 
Gangetic  basin  is  the  great  Rajpoot  country 
of  history,  and  they  are  still  very  numerous 
there,  they  have  never  actually  conquered 
the  aboriginal  people,  but  Rajpoot  families 
have  by  mere  force  of  character  established 
themselves  as  chiefs  over  many  of  the  hill 
tribes,  and,  adopting  a  feudal  system  similar  to 
that  which  once  prevaileil  in  Europe,  they  now 
rule  all  the  races  of  Rajpootana.  The  Jats 
probably  arrived  in  the  country  later  than  the 
Rajpoots;  they  seem  to  have  entered  by  the 
Bolan  pass  in  the  north,  where  some  of  their 
people  settlcil  among  the  hills,  and  have  thence 
grailually  overspread  the  whole  country.  They 
are  extremely  robust  and  warlike,  excellent 
subjects,  a<lmirable  agriculturists,  and  good 
revenue  payers.  Physically  there  is  no  finer 
race  in  India;  they  are  tall  and  strong,  with 
fine  features,  fine  teetli,  and  very  fine  beards. 
In  their  institutions  they  are  democratic,  and 
every  village  is  a  complete  little  republic.  Most 
of  the  renuiining  modern  divisions  may  be  de- 
8cribe<l  as  mixed,  though  Aryan  features  and 
institutions  prevail  among  them.  The  Koor- 
bees  or  K<M>nl)ees  are  a  great  agricultural  race, 
occupying  large  parts  of  Guzerat,  and  scattered 
to  some  extent  over  the  whole  Mahratta  coun- 
try. It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  quiet 
and  unwarliko  Mahratta  cultivators  could  ever 
have  lH?en  the  warlike  people  so  famous  in  re- 
cent hist* »ry.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  hanly 
military  Mahrattas  came  exclusively  from  the 
S.  W.  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  had 
largely  mixed  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Western  (Jhaut-*.  The  ruling  Mahrattas  of 
Nag])oro  come  from  the  Sattara  country.  The 
remainder  of  the  Mahratta  armies  were  made 
up  of  adventurers  of  every  caste  and  cree<l.  In 
this  they  difTere<l  from  the  Sikhs,  whose  forces 
were  mainly  tlieir  own  free  people,  the  Jats. 
Other  Aryan  ra<'es  are  pro!»ably  representml 
by  the  more  pastoral  or  cowherd  tribes;  they 
are  the  Goojurs  of  the  north,  the  Aheers  of 
HiiidoNtiin  proper,  the  Gwalas  of  Bengal,  and 
the  <ioonlees  nf  central  Imlia.  The  last  three 
are  of  a  type  le>s  alh>yed  than  that  of  most 
tribes.  IjM-al  tradition  and  general  consent  at- 
tribute to  them  the  old  ruins  and  remains  of 
former  greatness  so  common  in  this  part  of  the 


country,  and  the  curions  cairns  and  stone  cir- 
cles are  also  supi>osed  to  have  been  erected  by 
them.     In  every  part  of  India,  and  fonning  aii 
essential  part  in  the  social  structure,  are  found 
helot    races  among  the  free;    they  are  not 
slaves,  but  politically  and  socially  they  ore  the 
lowest  class  of  subjects.    In  the  Puniaub  tlicy 
are  the  Chooras ;  in  Hindostan,  the  Ch(N>mar!i ; 
in  the  Mahratta  conn  try,   the  MharM.      The 
Chooras  are  of  a  fair  Aryan  tj'pc ;  the  Chou- 
mars  generally  have  round  faces,  suudi  feat- 
ures and  dark  complexions,  and  posseM  only  a 
very  slight  infusion  of  abortginai  blood ;  in  the 
Mhars,   and  in  some  of  the  lower  castes  of 
Bengal,  the  aboriginal  features  are  more  de- 
cidedly represented.    A  very  remarkable  race 
are  the  traders  known  as  Banvana,  Baneea, 
Wanees,   Baniyaa,   Bunneahs,    or    Bunijogas; 
they  form  an  important  class  of  the  p«ii>ulation 
of  the  western  countriea  of  India.    Tlie  North- 
western Provinces  are  in  respect  of  commerce 
entirely  in  their  hands;  Guzerat,  Malwa,  and 
the  Bombay  district  are  full  of  them,  and  thej 
are  numerous  also  in  the  Canarese  conotrj. 
Tliey  are  famous  for  their  trading  acnteneaL 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Jains  also  belong  to  tba 
Banee  caste;  they  are  a  mercantile  biMly,  tod 
conduct  almost  exclusively  the  entire  banking 
business  of  India. — Tlie  name  of  the  Dravidiaiii 
or  Dra\ndas,  who  are  considered  to  be  the  abo- 
rigines of  India,  is  derived  from  Drarida,  tbs 
Sanskrit  name  of  the  southern  portion  of  tba 
{>eninsula.    The  native  Sanskrit  lexicons  define 
a  Dravida  as  *'  a  man  of  an  ontcast  tribe,  6^ 
sc^nded  from  a  degraded  Kshatriya."  "Die  lem 
Dravidian,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  appM 
by  the  Aryan  invaders  to  the  inbabitaoti  of 
southern  India  at  a  very  early  period,  probiblf 
about  the  6th  century  B.  C.    They  may  alie 
be  divided  into  Kols  or  Mnndaa,  inhabiting  tkn 
northern  districts,  Dravidians  proper  or  OMMt 
of  the  south,  and  Cingalese  or  innabitants  4f 
Ceylon.    The  Brahooees  of  Beloochistanarnft 
Dravidian  race.    Hodgson  designates  the  Di$r 
vidians  proi>er  as  Tamulians.     Campbell  faiP 
pven  to  the  northern  Dravidians  the  nanM  ^ 
Kolariana,  from  the  name  Eolar  by  which  I 
was  known  in  ancient  times.    Tlie  term  Kol 
specially  applied  to  the  non-Arran  inliabi' 
of  the  hill  country  of  Chota  ^agpore, " 
poor,  an<l  Rewali.    Mundas  is  used  instead 
Kol  l)y  other  authorities,  as  the  Mnndas 
the  prior  occupants  of  this  region.    To 
Kols  or  Mundas  belong  the  Santals,  Singb^ 
Kols,  Ramoosees,  Bheels  or  Bhillas,  KolecA) 
other  tribes.     To  the  Dravidians  proper 
long  the  Tamils,  Telugus  or  Telingas,  Ci 
Malayalas,  (londs,  Kmhs  of  the  Rajinalinl 
and  many  others.    The  Santal  or  ^onthnl 
appears  to  be  very  widely  spread ;  it  if 
in  Chota  Nagimre  and  in  the  skirts  ant] 
of  the  Itajniahal  hills;  aroonlingto  Capt. 
well,  its  range  is  from  (*uttack  throng 
XagiM)re  to  Rewah.    Tlie  Kols  in  the 
bhoom  district  are  termed  Lurka  Kola. 
tradition  among  the  people  is  that  thvy 
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originallj  from  Chota  Nagpore,  and  are  de- 
•oeDdanta  of  the  old  Mandas  of  that  district ; 
thej  have  alao  the  same  cast  of  countenance  as 
the'Mnndas,  though  perhaps  with  a  wilder  and 
fiercer  expreasion.    The  Kamoosee  trihes  are 
spread  over  the  central  and  western  parts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  are  partly  predatory.    The 
Bheelis  as  a  distinct  tribe,  are  found  chiefly  on 
the  hills  surrounding  the  fortress  of  Asirgurh 
in  the  Central  Provinces.    The  Bheels  of  Berar 
occnpj  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Gawilgur  range 
to  its  western  extremitj  and  reaching  far  into 
Candeish.    The  same  people  are  also  in  posses- 
son  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Western  Ghauts, 
and  all  the  branches  that  run  out  from  it  to- 
ward the  east  as  far  south  as  Poonah;  they 
have  even  spread  over  the  plains  to  the  east, 
o^eciaUy  north  of   the  Godavery,  and   the 
nc^^borbood  of  the  Wurda.    Latham  says  that 
the  Bheeb  seem  to  have  been  the  aborigines  of 
the  hflla  near  Mount  Aboo,  but  at  some  time 
or  other  they  mixed  with  marauding  Rajpoots 
from  die  plains,  and  with  the  workmen  who 
wore  to  long  ensaged  in  building  the  Dilwarra 
temples.    The  Koiees  are  a  numerous  race  on 
tiie  western  side  of  India,  being  the  laborers 
aadlow  cultivators  in  Guzerat;  they  are  also 
Ib  large  numbers  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Siam's  Dominions.    Kolee  is  also  the  name 
^fCB  to  the  lower  class  of  cultivators  in  the 
omla  lolls.    The  same  race  is  scattered  over  a 
BHt  portion  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  from 
wThor  and  the  neighborhood  of  Sinde  south- 
v«d  to  Goa  and  eastward  along  the  banks  of 
At  Beema,  the  Kistnah,  and  Tuml^uddra,  into 
tte  fentre  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  KumooL 
vWre  they  act  as  ferrymen.    The  Koiees  and 
BMs  seem  to  have  a  dmilar  if  not  a  cora- 
moa  origin.     In  some  portions  of  India  they 
n  mixed,  and  Koiees  frequently  marry  Bheel 
iiT«.    The  most  important  race  of  the  Dra- 
ftS^ms  proper  are  the  Tamils  or  Tanmls,  and 
like  nsme  of  Taroulian  is  sometimes  used  for 
tfce  whole  Dravidian  proup.     Their  number  is 
otiiDated  at  10,000,000;  they  inhabit  princi- 

rl;  the  extreme  southeast  of  the  peninsula  and 
ind  E.  Ceylon.  They  are  dark  brown,  very 
•ifl,  Kthe,  at»tive,  social,  ond  more  given  to 
Kittriap  and  emigration  than  any  other  Indian 
ttK.  They  wander  along  the  coast  and  to  re- 
Artci^iiDds  for  employment,  and  have  piven 
^ume  cooly  (Tamil,  kyh\  hire)  to  the  whole 
fc  of  Indian  laborers.    The  Tehigu  or  Telin- 

t people  are  estimated  at  about  14,000,000 ; 
r  inhabit  the  eastern  borders  of  the  penin- 
Jii>  Tliey  are  a  taller  and  fairer  race  than 
■  TamiL  and  equally  energetic,  though  less 
"l^eti     They  are  the  Andhra  of  Sanskrit 
•fcffi,  a  name  mentioned  by  ancient  Greek 
l^ptphers  as  that  of  a  nation  dwelling  on 
••mr  the  Ganges.    They  are  goo<l  farmers, 
W  miay  of  them  were  formerly  seafarinp 
*»  ttidertaking  long  voyages.     They  held  at 
^  6me  large  islands  in  the  eastern  archipel- 
Jf  where  the  people  of  India  are  still  called 
■kf:  twm  the  former  Kalinga  dynasty.    The 


people  called  Canarese  are  about  5,000,000  in 
number,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula.  They  are  a  tall  and  sin- 
gularly graceful  race.  Th^ir  avocations  are 
mostly  those  of  civil  life,  cultivators  and  shop- 
keepers. People  speaking  Canarese  are  spread 
over  the  plateau  of  Mysore  and  the  western 
districts  of  the  Nizam^s  Dominions,  extend- 
ing as  far  north  as  the  neighborhood  of  Beder. 
The  Kotar,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  Canarese 
have  seven  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Kota- 
gherry,  and  are  supposed  to  number  a  little 
more  than  1,000.  Dead  cattle  and  carrion  of 
every  kind  find  acceptance  among  them  as 
food.  They  are,  however,  the  most  mdustrious 
of  the  hill  tribes,  giving  much  attention  to  ag- 
riculture, and  finding  employment  as  carpen- 
ters, smiths,  basket  makers,  and  menders  of 
ploughs.  They  are  well  built,  of  a  tolerable 
neight,  rather  good-featured,  copper-colored, 
and  may  be  considered  among  the  fairest  tribes 
of  this  portion  of  the  country.  In  the  low 
country  and  along  the  Western  Ghauts,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Chandagiri  river,  live  a 
people  speaking  the  Malayalam  or  Mol^am 
language.  These  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  who 
probably  number  about  2,500,000,  have  from 
their  situation  in  the  extreme  southwest  been 
little  exposed  to  external  influences.  They  are 
of  an  exclusive  disposition,  avoid  contact  with 
foreigners,  and  live  isolated  with  their  families 
in  their  high-walled  pctramhu^  even  where  the 
enterprising  Tamilpeople  have  opened  lines  of 
communication.  Tne  race  speaking  the  Tula 
or  Tuluva  tongue  live  in  a  small  tract  of  coun- 
try in  the  vicinity  of  Mangalore,  ami  prob- 
ably number  no  more  than  150,000.  Malaya- 
lam and  Tulu  are  considered  to  be  in  a  grad- 
ual course  of  extinction.  The  Toda,  pr()])erly 
Tuda  or  Tudavera,  are  a  primitive  tribe  hard- 
ly 600  in  number,  occupying  the  Xcil^herry 
mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  and  commonly  believed  to  be  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  hills.  Logan 
styles  their  physical  appearance  Indo-Semitic 
The  Kotar  tribe  ranks  next  to  the  Tmla  in 
priority  of  occupation  of  the  hills,  but  the 
badakar,  also  called  Budugiir,  Budago,  and 
Vadakar,  are  the  most  numerous.  The  other 
tribes  on  these  hills  live  in  isolated  communi- 
ties, but  the  Badakar  dwell  in  villages  with 
streets  running  in  parallel  lines,  and  in  thatched 
houses  built  of  stone  and  mud,  and  divided 
into  separate  compartments,  but  strangely 
enough  with  no  other  opening  than  a  doorway 
about  40  inches  high  and  25  broad.  The  Ba- 
dakar is  smaller  in  stature  and  lighter  in  com- 
plexion than  the  Totla.  The  district  of  Coorc 
is  inhabited  by  about  40,000  natives  called 
Koodaga.  They  are  a  tall,  nmscular.  some- 
what civilized  and  intelligent  race.  The  Coorgs 
divide  themselves  into  Coorji'*  and  Amma 
Coorgs.  They  have  a  fair  complexion,  and 
wear  whiskers  and  niustaches,  but  never  a 
full  beard.  A  very  important  aboriginal  tribo 
is  that  of  the  Gunds.     (See  Gonds.)    Mr.  J. 
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M ,' :  -  <  •:-t:rr*atc^  trie  £?ioriginal  tribes  of  the    LAyouAGEd.    The  earlr  Aryan  invaders  spoke 
r. /.-.!.••  1-:  .it  arjout  5>^,«»J,  thos<  of  central    a  laiigua^  which  has  been  preservod  in  the 
Ir.  ii.i   ;t  -i'/<iit  7.<  ■'>■>. •«'•).  and  the  hill  tribes    Vedas.  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Sanskrit 
of -..•.:,'.- rn  India  at  about  TO'L'XK). — Altogeth-    ^w/WrM,  perfect),  as  it  is  considertrd  to  be 
*-.:   ::.•:   i^tyrA-jLivAi   ^f  India  comprises  more    the  must  cultivated  and  perfected.     (See  Sax- 
tl\:i:.  •'>  >    l.ucrent  ra.e?,  und  is  characterized    skrit.)     When  this  language  came  tu  be  >{h.- 
bv  :i.-;  /r..-.:r«:-t  divi.r?itv  of  appearance,  man-    cially  used    fur  literary  purposes,   culli*ouial 
^i^■^<.    liiijriiijv,    and    religion.     In    1S71    the    s^peech  s«x>n  departed  from  the  standard  whii-h 
lir.i.-i\.-'-'>rn  inhabitants.  eXi-lusive  of  soldiers,     was  set  up  fur  it.     It  is  probable  that  even  Id 
L';i;i''i-;.^«1  *tiMl.    The  niaiu  division  of  the    the  most  remote  historical  age  of  the  Aryjui 
TiAt'.vr  \f:i>\Ab  a.?  Xij  religitin  is  intu  IIindui>s,     people  different  tribes  were  characterizeil  bv 
wii'^  {'tr.ik  the  bulk  nf  the  populatitjn,  and  Mo-    dialectical  differences  of  speech.     These  uncuf- 
LiTuiii  -•!  iii-i.  of  whom  the  estimated  number    tivated  furms  of  the  language  received  from 
in  tiic  •.:it>c  country  is  4'».«'0  i.iMio.     There  are    the  Ilindo^^s  the  name  uf  Fr&krit  (pralrti 
a!.'^>  !^.-veraI  milliun'^  of   Huddhists  and  about    natures  in  distinction  from   San^krit.      Pri- 
20-  '.•>> »  Parsees.    The  Mohainmi^dans  are  chief-    krit  is  therefore  the  general  term  for  the  va- 
]y  fouii'l  in  the  plain  of  the  Gan;;es,  where    rious  dialects    which  arose   during  the  cen- 
for  s*.vcral  Centuries  they  held  dominion  as    turies  imme<liately  preceding  our  era.     The 
con«|'ii:rors  and  masters  of  the  ct>untry,  un-    roi-k  iuM^riptions  of  King  Asuka,  which  record 
til  tiirlr  pou'er  was  overthrown  by  the  Ens-    names  of  Cireek  princes  of  about  200  B.  C, 
ll.ih.     They  entered  Ilindostan  in  tlie  begin-    and   the  legends  on    the    bilingual  coins  of 
nin/  or'  the  II th  century  froiu  Afghanistan,     Bactria,  are  written  in  this  language.     IttliO 
and  tlfir  nunilMrrs  were  swelled  by  successive  '  plays  an   important  part  in  ancient  Iliniluo 
inva:^ioii.H  for  several  r-enturies  afterwiird.     In    dramas;  for  while  the  heroes  »peak  Sanskrit, 
chara<:t'.r  the  MohammedaiLS  are  distinuniished    the  women  and  attendants  use  various  fornu 
from   tile   Ilintloos,  and   espe(-i:d]y   from   the  .  of  the  ]>opular  dialects,  which  a;niin  apptar 
IIindoo<i   of  Ken;;al,    by  greater    energy   and    more  or  less  regular,  or  like  the  literarv  lao- 
frank ri'-Ti'i.  by  pridi;  and  iLrro^^oice.  and  by  their    guage,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  speaker. 
luxiirioiiM  and  dissolute  habits.     They  are  of  a    In  course  of  time  it  became  customary  to  pat 
ha*«ty,  reven;ref ul,  and  fanatical  disposition,  and    the  same  dialei'tical  variation  always  into  the 
do  not  •submit  with  patience  to  the  domination  '  mouths  of  certain  classes  of  tlie  population, 
of  tlii-ir  Kn;;liAh  lonquerors.     The  Parsees  are    Whetlier  these  dialects  were  used  on  the  j^taefi 
but  little  darker  in  complexion  th«m  the  in-  ,  in  imitation  of  the  real  speech  of  the  jteopWi 
habitant •«  of  the  south  of  Kurripe.     Tliey  are    and  whether  they  were  strongly  intermixed 
de>*(«.  lid  nits  of  tlie  ancient  lire  worshippers,     with  Sanskrit  in  order  to  make  them  mow 
who  tlvd  fri>m  Persia  sevend  centuries  :igo  in     easily  understooil  by  the  public,  cannot  Ui  de» 
con.-H.ijiKn<e  of  persecution  by  the  Mohamme-  !  cided.   Tlie  rise  of  Buddlasm,  wliich  wasmaiB- 
dans,  and  are  now  numerous  in  Bombay  and    ly  a  religitm  of  tlie  people.  rendere<l  one  of  tba 
in  some  other  cities  in  western  India.    They    popular  dialects  spoken  by  Buddha  him!<elfof 
form  an  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  prosper-    sptM^'ial  imiM>rtance.     This  Prakrit  language  M 
ous   pi>rtion   of  the   native   population.     The    calle<l   Pali,  but  the  i>recise  meaning  <'f  thii 
»Sikh.<«,  a  peculiar  religious  sect,  are  numerous    word  is  not  known.    Pali  has  long  ceased  to  bt 
in  the  northwest,  and  have  acted  an  important     spoken,  but  is  still  use<l  in  the  Buddliist  t*^" 
part  in  the  history  of  India.     After  an  exist-     tures  of  Ceylon,  Burmali,  and  Siani.    "PA- 
en<e  of  40IJ  years,  their  numbers  are  only  es-    krit,"  Siiys  E.  B.  Cowell,  *' almost  always  pi** 
timat«d  at  from  half  a  million  to  a  million,     the  Sanskrit  roots;  its  influence  lieing  chii!^|^ 
(Sec  Si K lis.)    The  estimated  number  of  Jews  '  restricted  to  alterations  and  eli^ions  of  i-ertail^ 
in  India  is  li).oiMi;  tumia  of  thoM?  who  inhab-    letters  in  the  original  word.     It  everywhere 
it  Mal.ibar  have  perfe<tly  black  complexions.  ■  substitutes  a  slurred  and  indistinct  pronnni * 
Thrrc  i%  al-o  a  large  Unly  of  native  Christians  I  tion  for  the  clear  and  definite  utterauiv  of 
in  Malabar,  an  ho  are  believed  to  be  descended  ,  older  tongue."    All  the  modem  Sanskrit 
from  ciiincrts  made  at  a  very  early  period  of  ,  oms  of  India  are  related  to  the  Priikrit  dialeC^^ 
our  i-ra.     (See  CIIl:l^TIA^^s  of  St.  Thomas.)  ;  and  they  differ  from  the  ancient  mother  toi 
The  native  Protestant  <'onverts  to  Christianity  |  rather  in  grammatical  forms  than  in  root* 
in  India  probably  exceed  •J.")i),o<M);  and  accord-  .  themes.     Fr.  Mttller  classifies  them  into    --^^ 
ing  to  a  stateiiuiit  prcpare<l  for  the  ct>uncil  of    groups.    The  eastern  group  ct>m prises  Bantf^ 
the  \'atiijin  in  1n7u,  there  are  i,n7i;,lo2  Roman    or  Benpdee,  the  langu:ige  of  the  i»rovinc0 
<*atliolics  in  India.     The  number  of  Christians  ,  Bengal,  Assam!  (»r  Assamese,  and  On va.   To 
in   tlic   provinces  directly   Mibject  to  British  ;  northern  group  Mong  the  Ni|>ali  or  N^epanI; 
contrnl  i>  li'T,**^'),  according  to  the  lat^-st  enu-  ,  the  language  of  Xe]mul,  Ka^miri  or  Casl 
nicratioiis.  which  were  made  from  l»»i7  to  1^72    and  Pimjal'i  or  Pimjaubee,  the  language  of 
inclusive.     Tor  special  accounts  of  some  other    Punjaub.   The  we^t em  gr«»up  embraces  the 
clas-s  of  the  pei>ple  of  India,  see  FAKiii**.  Pa-    dhi,  which  is  spoken  in  the  valley  of  the  la 
i:iAii->,  and  Tiii'<i.«.     For  an  account  of  the  di-     Indus,  the  Multani,  and  several  mini»r  idi 
vision  <pf  the  ]»eMple   inti»   castes,   ^ee    India,     The  central  gr«»up  includes  the  Hindis  the 
]»£i.i«.ioNn  AM>  Kluoioi^^   LriEUATiitE  OF. —  ,  guage  of  the  uative  lliudoo  population  of 
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«!  portion  of  nortbom  India;  Unlo,  also 
1  niDiiastADL  an  otTshoot  vt  Biiiil!,  Uie 
la^  of  the  Mubftmiuetlau  populatiun  of 
rboI«  of  luiliiL  and  spoken  by  all  the  culti- 
I  clasMS  o(  tne  pcnineula;  and  Daklitml 
McanuM,  also  a  Iliodl  dialect.  The  south- 
ern groDp  comprbes  GuzArfttl  or  Qujarati. 
ingnage  of  GoMrut  and  the  dialecta  relat«a 
The  hsl  and  Bouthem  group  ia  formed 
i«  MarAtlii. — All  the^Mi  lao^ogcs  with  ouo 
ttioD  make  n»e  (ff  graphio  sjatcnis  difFer- 
'rom  each  other,  but  in  common  derived 
tbe  old  Indie  BSvaoAgari  alphabet,  which 
<  torn  in  an  adaptation  of  the  Semitic  cliar- 
H,  and  ««pecia]l7  of  the  Ilimjaritic.  Urdu 
indft^nt,  and  often  also  SindhL  ia  written 
the  Araliic-Per»nn  Tallq  chBractera,  AU 
manages  powteea  the  eame  five  classes  of 
fOanta,  corresponding  with  those  of  8au- 
:  gnttnrala,  palalala.  rercbrala,  dentals,  and 
Is.  Ther  hare  also  in  common  the  iwcniiar 
■ToxTfh  c,  y,  r,  and  I,  ns  well  as  the  oapi- 
h.  The  vowels  are  a,  i.  and  Uj  with  the 
id«d  d,  t,  and  4;  the  closed  diphthongs 
and  i,  and  the  open  diphthongs  ai  and  av. 
ral  of  these  languages  also  reckon  r  and  I 
iwcK  The  following  are  the  four  princii 
raphic  systcma,  arranged  aceording  to  the 
lis  \  the  method  of  transcription  employed 
«t  given  in  LeMJns'a  "  Standard  Alpha- 
'  for  which  see  WniTiso: 


Iff. 


■Bth,  irp. 

i;a  srs, 
ny.    X'' 

3r,     FA 

Bangdll. 

5r.     Br«. 


5  A 

3i. 

«!»«■ 

3r«. 

E*», 

1!T». 

a**, 

^n. 

>i". 

jt™. 

^'. 

g.. 

se/- 

<?■. 

^», 

T'-. 

f', 

7^ 

at». 

Ort. 


Ontt. 


Gxaardtl. 
Pal.      n^      ^cA,      a^. 

Dent,    Jl  (,      q  (A,  jj  j, 

La''-      Hjf,  Otjifl,  W&, 

Semi-Towcla,  j^  y.  5,  r, 

Sib.  and  asp.     :t{t.  jtl  p, 


«tfA. 

J(!?A. 


iil«. 
»)». 


Vowels , , 


«■ '.       8  *, 


Gntt.  ^k,     ilh,   J" p. 

Cer.    OA      iStK      3^, 
Dent.  Of,     jj  (A,     id, 

Beml-vow.  J   t^V.       J '". 

"• \jr. 

Sib,  and  nsp,  ^', 

)., 

VowcU  . . .  ^     1  u, 


A<  hh, 


iih. 

Off. 

On. 


— BangflU  or  Bengalee  distingnishcs  the  mas- 
culine, feminine,  end  neater  genders,  and  the 
singular  and  plnraJ  number.  Nouna  posMsa 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accDsalivt^  voca- 
tive, ablative,  instrumental,  and  locative  caaes. 
The  mode  of  declcn^on  is  a«  follows :  sin- 
gular—nora.  halid  iTI^^ ),  an  01,  gen.  bala- 
^f''  (^TCfU)'  ^^^-  """i  ■<■'■-  S^'adjW,  voc, 
halad,  abL  baladhaitt,  instr.  hataditi,  loc.  ha- 
ladiU;  plnral— noni.  huMfrA  (  ^MLVH'i ). 
gen.  baladirdigfr  (  ^TiC'?!lOll.*|fl  )■  ■^'"t.  and 
ncc.  h-tladfrdigki,  voc.  baUidini,  abl.  A.i/^.fA-- 
(fiVt^,  instr.  baUuUrdigiU,  lor.  bal-idfrdigfti. 
Adjectives  agree  with  their  nouna  only  in  gen* 
der,  but  not  in  number  and  cose.  The  sign  of 
the  feminine  is  a,  and  eiimetimes  I.  Bantt&ll 
is  the  only  modem  language  of  India  witiob 
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has  special  forms  for  tbo  comparative  and  su- 
perlative, and  they  have  been  borrowed  from 
Sanskrit.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
sin^lar  is  dmi,  phiral  dmrd;  second  person 
sinjnilar,  turnip  plural  tomrd ;  third  person 
sin^ilar,  *^/,  plural  tdhdrd.  The  relative  pro- 
noun is  yini  in  the  singular  and  yendrd  in  the 
plural.  The  first  ten  cardinal  numbers  are  ek^ 
duU  tin,  (fdriy  pUc^  6hay^  9dt,  dt,  nay^  and  daf. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs.  The  present  participle  ends 
in  -iU  which  receives  in  the  present  tense  an 
f^  making  it  -iU^  for  euphony.  The  participle 
of  the  aorist  ends  in  Aa^  that  of  the  past  in 
-ya.  The  termination  for  the  future  is  -iba. 
The  different  persons  are  indicated  by  suffixes. 
The  languages  of  Assam  and  Orissa,  Assamt 
and  Oriya,  are  closely  related  to  Bangdli.  The 
former,  liowever,  has  incorporated  many  ele- 
ments pertaining  to  the  speech  of  the  neigh- 
boring population  of  Burmah  and  Thibet, 
while  the  latter  has  a  strong  admixture  of 
Arabic. — NipAli  or  Nepaulese,  the  language  of 
Nepaul,  also  possesses  many  Thibetan  ele- 
ments. The  neuter  gender  has  disappeared; 
the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  hiru^  col- 
lection, assembly,  and  the  genitive  of  nouns 
is  considered  an  adjective,  and  has  an  inflec- 
tion of  its  own.  The  general  character  of 
the  declension  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing example :  singular,  nom.  mdnU  (  nTPTH  ), 

a  man,  gen.  mdnuico  (  ^IM^ojll ),  dat  md- 

nUMi,  ace.  mAnUJcan^  voc.  hi  mdnis^  abl.  md- 
nisdetirdtOj  instr.  mdnUU^  loo.  mdnUrisSmd ; 

plural — nom.  mdnUhiru  (  ^||HH^'/7)«  K®°- 

mdnuheruko  ( "Tn^H^TRRT )»  ^^  mdni- 

ihiruldi,  ace.  mdnishfrukany  voc.  hSmdnishSrUy 
abl.  mdni$herudhiTdV\  instr.  mdnUhirnU^  loc. 
mdn  Uh^ruvisemd.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  per- 
son singular  is  md,  plural  MmihSru;  second  per- 
son singular,  M,  plural  timiheru  ;  third  person 
singular,  tun,  plural  tin  iheru.  The  relative  pro- 
noun is  {fun  in  the  singular  and  ^unheru  in  the 
?1ural. — Ka^miri  and  ranjAM  (Cashmerian  and 
'unjaubee)  has  embodied  many  Arabic  and 
Persian  elements.  Only  the  masculine  and 
feminine  genders  are  distinguishe<l.  Feminines 
generally  end  in  ni  or  dni.  Nouns  are  de- 
clined like  the  following  example :  singular — 

nom.  ghSfd  (  yjf  J  |'  )>  a  horse,  gen.  gh6fidd 

(  y|,7j^ ),  ghiWidiy  ghofidfy  dat  ghoritAi,  ace. 
ghortnUy  abL  ghoreti^  instr.  ghMnS,  loc  gh6- 
reti(f;  plural — nom.  gh''>rS  (^|T)»  gen-  g^ 

riiJd  (  (HQ^fA.!  ^»  ghMddi,  gh'^fiMi,  dat 

ghoridtdi,  ace.  ghMdnA^  abl.  ghSridti^  instr. 
gh'^ridnf,  loc.  ghMdvi(f.  The  pronoun  of  the 
first  person  singular  is  maJy  plural  oH ;  second 


person  singular,  f  fl,  plnral  f ti«f  /  third  person 
singular  and  plural,  »>.  The  relative  pronoun 
is  go  both  in  the  singular  and  plural.  Verl4 
form  the  present  participle  bv  adding  -ant^ 
and  the  past  participle  by  -to. — Sindhi  has  been 
maintained  in  a  comparatiyely  close  relation  to 
ancient  Sanskrit,  and  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  investigation  of  modem  Indian  forms  of 
speech.  This  language  also  has  lost  the  neuter 
gender.  The  plural  case  is  not  formed  in  it 
as  in  the  other  languages  by  adding  some  word 
signifying  collection  or  assembly,  but  by  a  gen- 
uine case  ending  fi,  or  sometimes  4.  The  gen- 
itive case  of  nouns  is  also  used  here  as  a  sort 
of  adjective  admitting  of  special  inflection. 
Declension  is  generally  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing    example :    singular — ^nom.    ma^karu 

( '^JS^  ),  a  gnat,  gen.  nuufhara^d  {7^^  gt  )i 

maifhara(ft,  ma6hara^d^  ma^hara^  dat.  and 
ace.  madharakhiy  voc  i  mti^ha^  abL  mo- 
6harakMy  instr.  nuufharOf  loc  ma^karawU; 

plural — nom.  madhara  (  *l^^  ),  gen.  ma/ha- 

ranted  (i^^J  (Z|  ^),  trukfharani^  madha- 

rani^dy  ma6harani{ffL,  dat  and  ace.  ma^a- 
ranikhS^  voc.  S  ma^haHiy  abl.  ffuufharanikk^y 
instr.  madharaniy  loc.  ma6haran%mi.  Adiec- 
tives  are  put  in  perfect  agreement  with  their 
nouns  in  number,  gender,  and  case.  The 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  singnlar  is  AA,  A, 
or  mdy  plural  oA ;  second  person  singnlar,  fi, 
plural  tathl  or  tahl ;  third  person  dngtJar,  i^ 
feminine  «f,  plural  U,  The  relative  pronoiu 
is  do  in  the  singular  mascnline,  ^  feminine, 
and  ^l  in  the  plural.  There  are  pronominal 
suffixes  which  are  probably  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Persian.  When  added  to  a  noun  tbej 
have  the  force  of  a  genitive.  They  are :  mi, 
first  person  singular ;  t,  second ;  «»  or  A  third; 
«2,  $\  or  d,  first  person  plural ;  ra,  second ;  »• 
or  ^A,  third.  The  first  ten  cardinal  nnmben 
are  hiku^  ba,  te^  6driy  pd(f(i,  ^ha  or  ^aha^  9at4y 
at  hay  ndvdy  and  raha.  The  corresponding  ordi- 
nals are  pirhyi,  bio,  tin,  €Mh9y  pdfi^  ^kM, 
iatl^y  athS^  nSro,  and  ra^8.  The  present  parti- 
ciple of  intransitive  verbs  ends  in  ddS,  of  tran- 
sitive verbs  in  Id^.  The  past  participle  is 
formed  by  adding  -yd,  Urdu  or  IiindikstAn!  if 
a  dialect  of  Hindi,  whose  origin  dates  back  to 
the  11th  century  A.  D.  It  is  strongly  mixed 
with  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  also  to  some 
degree  with  Tartaric  Mongolian  elements.  It 
is  the  current  administrative  langnage  of  In* 
dia,  and  spoken  by  all  connected  with  official 
circles.  It  was  called  Urdu  from  its  having  been 
developed  in  the  camps  (urdti)  of  the  Mo«lem 
conouerors  of  the  country.  The  best  anthori- 
ties  believe  that  it  did  not  take  form  as  a  s^Md- 
fic  variety  of  Indian  speech  before  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  distinguishes  a  mascnline  and  femin- 
ine gender,  and  the  latter  is  senerally  indica- 
ted by  <,  as  bftd,  son,  ft^f,  daughter;  htrbAt 
boy,  iarkiy  girl ;'  or  by  <f /i{^  nl,  and  nt,  as  bdgk^ 
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tiger,  hdgknif  tigreM.    The  plnral  of  noiins  in 

obtiqne  cmses  isionned  by  adding  9  ;  the  nomi- 

nadve  of  maecnline  noniiB  remains  unchanged 

if  it  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  I,  but  if  in  4^  or 

oA  it  receives  an  I.    Feminines  in  I  take  ^ 

others  i.    The  si^  for  the  genitive  b  hd  mas- 

eoUne,  H  feminme.    This  case  has  also  the 

force  of  an  adjective,  and  its  own  oblique 

cases  end  in  hi;  as  rd^hd  hifd^  the  son  of  the 

bug;  Td4dli  Utihd^  to  the  son  of  the  king. 

The  form  of  the'other  cases  will  appear  from 

tbe  following  paradigm :  aingnlar — ^nonu  (IdM 

(U  JiU  a  blmd  man,  gen.  dk2A^l4  ( \$^^  J^l ), 

Ukm,  ddhekiy  dat  and  ace.  OdhShd,  voc 
niiki,  tbl  ddkitS,  instr.  OdhinS,  loc.  Od- 

AM;  plural— nom.  ddhi  (  >  jJ  I  )f  gen.  dd- 

^(  Jb^XlX  ddMii,  ddMH,  dat  and 

ice.  smiS,  TOO.  ai  ddhS,  abl.  ddhM,  instr. 
iihUiy  loc  ddh9mi.  Adjectives  always  agree 
vith  their  nouns  in  gender  and  case,  but  not 
iKriTB  in  number ;  as  a^hi  lafH^  the  good 
pi:  a^6hi  laMj  the  good  boys;  a^fhi  lof- 
hifi,  the  good'  girls.  The  pronoun  of  the  first 
pmon  singular  is  mal,  plural  ham;  second 
pcnon  singular,  td^  plural  turn;  third  person 
iiogBlir  and  plnral,  id.  The  relative  pronoun 
ii  ^  in  both  singular  and  pluraL  The  first  ten 
(trfinsl  numbers  are  ih^  do,  fin,  <^r,  pd<fj  €hah, 
iH,  itk,  nau^  das.  The  corresponding  ordinals 
mpaJUd,  ddtrd,  tUrd,  6auihdjpd6vdy  6hathtd, 
mvl,  diktd^  navd,  dawd.  The  present  par- 
tidp]e  of  verbs  ends  in  ant,  the  past  participle 
is  ts.— Guzarfttt  or  Gujarati  distinguishes  idl 
tbee  genders.   Nouns  are  declined  as  follows : 

Rngolir— nom.  dev  (  ^H  )?  &  god,  gen.  masc. 
ffltf.  dhn6  (  ^q«(|  ),  gen.  fern.  sing,  ditni,  gen. 

Dent  sing.  dStnfL,  gen.  maso.  pi.  devnd,  gen. 
W  pi.  ^^ml,  gen.  neut  pi.  aevnd,  dat.  and 
«c.  dernl,  voc.  arS  dh,  abl.  dettht,  dSrSthi, 
instr.  dhthU  dMthiy  dhi,  detekari,  ditika- 
'^V',  loc  dM,  devmd;   plural  —  nom.  diw 

^  \^  )*  ^^  masc  sing.  det6n6  (  %j\w\  ),  gen. 

fenL  nnff.  dStSnl,  gen.  neut  sing.  devdnH,  gen. 
Qseo.  pL  d^6ndy  gen.  fem.  pi.  devoni,  gen. 
n«Qt  pi.  detond^  dat  and  ace.  devSni,  voc.  aAo 
^%  abl.  d^tSthi,  instr.  detSthi^  detoe,  ditae- 
4wi  detofharin^,  loc.  (2^o^,  detomd.  The 
f^enitive  of  nouns  can  thus  be  employed  as 
tn  adjective  and  made  to  agree  in  gender 
and  number  with  the  substantive.  Adjectives 
agree  with  their  nouns  in  gender,  number,  and 
ease.  Tlie  nominative  singular  masculine  ends 
is '«,  feminine  in  i,  neuter  in  it ;  the  nomina- 
tive plnral  masculine  in  <f,  feminine  in  i,  neu- 
ter in  d.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  sin- 
^clar  i4  hit.  plural  anU;  second  person  singular, 
f fi.  plural  tame  ;  third  person  sm^lar,  te,  plu- 
ral Uo.  The  relative  pronoun  singular  is^l, 
picral  jfto.    The  first  ten  cardinal  numbers  are 


ik,  hiy  tan^  6dr^  pdd,  dha^  tdt^  dfh,  naitj  and 
d(u.  The  corresponding  ordinals  are  pihild^ 
UifS,  Uif6, 66ih6,  pddamd,  dhatS,  idtamdj  dthamd^ 
nacamSy  and  doiomS.  The  present  paftidple 
ends  mtdytiytiL  The  past  participle  is  formed 
^7  y^i  ^  ¥^ — ^Mar&thi  also  distinguishes  three 
genders.  Nouns  are  declined  as  follows :  sin- 
gular—nom.  div  (^^X  a  god,  gen.  dMdd 

(i^clMI  )>  <^^^^  dhdda^  dhddS^  dat  and 
ace  dSvdiy  dSMdj  abL  dMjfdtdn,  instr.  dhdni, 
divdna,  loc  divdt;  plural—nom.  divd  (  j^  ), 

gen.  dhddd  (  ^^SlfxTT  )'  ^^^^^  dSedda,  ditddi, 

dat  and  ace  dhds,  dMld,  abL  dMpd$dn^ 
instr.  dhdniy  dStdna,  loc.  dStdt.  Adjectives 
end  when  masculine  in  4,  feminine  in  I,  and 
neuter  in  a,  and  are  connected  with  their  nouns 
as  if  they  formed  a  compound  word  with  them. 
Number  and  case  are  indicated  only  when  ad- 
jectives are  used  as  nouns.  The  pronoun  of 
the  first  person  singular  is  m%  plural  dmhi; 
second  person  singular,  ffl,  plural  tumhi;  third 
person  singular,  masculine  tS,  feminine  ^,  neu- 
ter tS;  plural  for  the  three  genders,  tS.  The 
relative  pronoun  singular  masculine  is  (f6,  femi- 
nine (fij  neuter  di;  i>lural  for  the  three  gen- 
ders, ^1,  but  the  feminine  appears  sometimes  as 
(fyd.  The  present  partidpfe  of  transitive  verbs 
ends  in  it,  of  intransitive  verbs  in  at.  There  ia 
another  form  ending  in  td.  The  past  partid- 
ple  of  transitives  ends  in  ild,  of  mtransitives 
m  aid. — ^DBAYiDiAir  Langvagbs.  Excepting 
Cingalese,  or  Singhalese,  the  language  siK>ken 
on  the  island  of  Ceylon  (which,  though  possess- 
ing some  points  of  similmty  with  the  Dravidian 
languages,  is  nevertheless  treated  by  several 
eminent  scholars  as  a  language  entirely  distinct 
by  itself),  the  Dravidian  group  must  be  divided 
into  five  sections  or  languages,  to  which  mav 
be  added  a  sixth,  comprising  the  idioms  still 
imperfectly  known  ana  spoken  by  the  races 
which  occupy  the  innermost  parts  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions.  The  Tamil  language  is  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  whole  group.  It  is  spoken 
mainly  in  the  so-called  Carnatic,  or  the  eastern 
coastland  below  the  Ghauts  of  Palicat  as  far 
as  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the  Gliauts  to  the 
bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  heard  also  in  the  West- 
em  Ghauts  and  in  the  northern* portion  of 
Ceylon.  There  are  two  dialectical  variations 
of  it.  One  is  the  so-called  classic  or  Sen- 
Tamil,  and  the  other  the  colloquial  or  Xodun- 
Tamil.  The  next  highest  rank  must  be  assign- 
ed to  Telugu,  formerly  called  Gentoo.  It  was 
once  spoken  as  far  N.  as  the  Ganges,  but  now 
reaches  only  from  Cicacole  on  the  £.  coast  to 
Palicat,  and  thence  as  far  as  Mysore.  The 
next  in  order,  and  nearest  related  to  the  two 
preceding,  is  Canarese,  whose  territory  extends 
over  Mysore  and  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
Nizam  as  far  as  Beder;  it  is  spoken  also  in 
the  district  of  Canara,  on  the  Malabar  coui^t 
The  fourth  language  is  Malay alaiii  ur  Mola- 
yalma,  spoken  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  tho 
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western  side  of  the  Ghants,  between  Manga- 
lore  and  Trivandrum.  The  fJfth  and  least  rep- 
resented lanfi^age  is  Tnlu  or  Tuluva,  formerly 
spoken  in  Canara,  now  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
Manj?al6re,  and  rapidly  dyinc  ont.  The  speech 
of  the  Todavars,  Kotars,  Gonds,  Eoos,  and 
other  races  occupying  the  mountains,  is  ex- 
pected to  show  on  further  acquaintance  an  in- 
timate relation  with  these  languages.  Max 
Mdller  considers  the  Dravidian  languages  as 
a  branch  of  the  Uralo-Altaic,  Mongolian,  or 
Turanian ;  but  Fr.  Mailer  and  other  great  au- 
thorities consider  them  a  totally  distinct  and 
primitive  division  of  human  speech.  These 
languages  are  written  in  peculiar  graphic  sys- 
tems, which  are  derived  like  those  of  the 
Aryan  languages  of  India  from  the  D^vanA- 
gari  alphabet,  but  less  directly,  coming  through 
the  Kistnah  and  Nerbudda  characters.  The 
sounds  may  be  grouped  in  Tamil  as  follows : 


Gutturals 

Palatals 

Cerebrals,  I. . . 
Cerebrals,  II. . 
Dentals ^  t. 


Tamil. 

Bard. 


Labials . 
Liquids. 


{ 


Sibilant 


Vowels. 


oo  ly 

3'' 


Sonant 
*  ^» 

I-  d, 

65  d, 

LJ  5, 

wr  /, 


au^ 


Nasal. 

CBBT  n. 

OCT  9- 

3  **• 
ID  m. 

rc  r, 

Si, 


The  cerebrals  are  pronounced  with  a  decided 
palatalization.  The  Tamil  characters  probably 
represent  the  oldest  of  the  south  Indian  gra- 
phic systems.  In  all  the  Dravidian  languages, 
Dut  especially  in  Tamil  and  Malayalam,  there  is 
the  peculiar  law  of  beginning  with  surd  sounds 
every  word  and  syllable  following  one  that  is 
closed;  and  of  beginning  with  sonants  every 
syllable  whicli  succeeds  another  that  is  open,  or 
that  is  closed  with  a  nasal  or  a  liquid  sound. 
Tamil  adds  to  this  the  difficulty  of  employing  the 
same  sign  either  as  a  surd  or  a  sonant,  leaving 
it  t«)  the  reader  to  decide  how  it  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced. Another  difficultv  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  Dravidian  languages  absorbed 
many  Aryan  words  belonging  to  different  pe- 
riods of  the  ancient  and  mmlern  Indian  lan- 
guages. Some  of  these  words  were  appropri- 
ated withont  alteration,  called  tatsama  by  na- 
tive grammarians,  and  others  have  been  assimi- 
Iate<l  with  Dravidian  forms,  called  tadhhata. 
As  the  I>ravidi.in  al{>habets  do  not  represent 


aU  the  Indian  sounds,  it  was  found  necefturr 
either  to  invent  others,  which  was  done  in 
Telugu,  Kannadi,  and  Malay&lam,  or  to  change 
the  words  so  that  the  alphabet  wonld  suffice, 
which  is  done  in  Tamil.    Originallj,  thereforSi 
the  Dra\idian  languages  made  use  only  of  the 
number  of  characters  still  eniployed  in  Tamil ; 
but  at  present  Telugu,  Kannadli,  and  Malayilam 
have  a  system  of  signs  which  represent  also 
the  sounds  of  the  Aryan  languages,  and  which 
may  be  grouped  in  a  similar  manner.    Canarese 
ctiaracters  are  similar  to  the  Telugu ;  hence  we 
subjoin  only  the  latter  and  the  Malay&lam : 


Gutt  ^  I, 

Pal.  cf  <^y 

Cer.  ^  t^ 

Dent  d  t, 

Lab.  ^  p, 

Liq.  osc  y, 

Sib.  and  asp. 


Vowels  . . .  - 


Teluffu, 
^  p\   t55  ft, 


Malaydlam. 

QJ  (f,  &/>  <^,  81  ^, 

S  ?,  Oth,C\jjd, 

(Q)  f,  IJ2  th,    3  d, 

fLA  Py  (Xj^ph^e^llb, 

CO/  y,  n^v,      (Or, 

Sib,  and  asp.  c/9  r*  f&\  fj 


Gutt 

PaL 

Cer. 

Dent 

Lab. 

Liq. 


Vowels  . . .  " 


t}  dh,  rta. 
Xfdk,   jfa. 

Hbh,  ;$« 

d«\>^A,#noa. 
©an,   ^u 


These  systems  enable  the  Telugu,  TTfnwa^ 
and  MalayAlam  to  give  Indian  words  in  thdr 
own  orthography,  while  Tamil  must  transfofli 
them  according  to  the  necessities  of  its  insufl* 
!  cient  al])habet.    A  sentence  is  in  all  the  Dn* 
!  >idian  languages  an  absolute  whole.   Thewordl 
;  are  closely  connected,  and  the  junction  of  row- 
els or  consonants,  vowel  and  consonant,  or  ooa- 
sonant  and  vowel,  at  the  end  and  beginning  of 
two  words,  produces  various  euphonic  cbangeL 
The  accent,  however,  remains  always  on  tbt 
,  root  syllable,  which  is  in  all  cases  the  first  til- 
lable of  a  word.    The  parts  of  speech  may  M 
reduced  to  only  two  groups  ox  nouia  and 
verbs.    There  is  hardly  what  is  called  a 
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matical  gendo*,  excepting  in  the  prononn  of 

the  third  person,  which  belongs  mostly  to  the 

Terb.    Noons  are  distinffnish^  however,  as 

belonging  either  to  the  h^^er  or  to  the  lower 

ca«te,  the  one  comprising  rational  and  the 

other  irrational  beings ;  men,  gods,  demigods. 

fffHrita,  and  the  like,  forming  one  grooj),  and 

tidmals,  inanimate  objects,  ana  sobjective  ideas, 

the  other.    Singular  and  plural  numbers  are 

dktinguished,  the  latter  by  mftans  of  high-  or 

V>w-ca8te  suffixes.    The  former  was  originally 

oQed  mdr,  and  is  now  chiefly  employed  as  an 

bonorific  plural ;  otherwise  it  is  reduced  to  ar^ 

4r,  tr,  and  Sr,  appearing  in  Telugu  and  Kannadi 

II  aru.  If ru,  r«,  ri^  drUy  and  iru.    The  latter 

Yii  ori(rinaIly  called  ial  and  gtUy  as  still  clearly 

Men  in  Tamil  and  Malayftlam.  *  In  Oanarese  it 

\tnlu.    The  cases  are  indicated  by  means  of 

nmxes.    The  declension  of  nouns  is  shown  in 

the  following  examples:  1.  Tamil.    Sing^ar — 

BOD.  ftfya^  (  rrnuJOOr),  a  king,  ace.  rdyat^fy 

gen.  f&ya^udjya  ( rTnUJfi^OQ)i.UJ  ),  dat  rd- 

n^Mklu  ( nrniLlfl^a^),  aW.  rdyaniUrundu, 

iutr.  rdyandly  loc  rdyat^ily  rdyaf^idattil ;  plu- 

nl— nom.  rdyar(  rrniurr)*  acc-  Tdyarfj  gen. 
fifarudjya  ( (T  nuJ^<XDL.UJ),  dat  rdyarukhu^ 
ibL  rdyarilirunduy  instr.  rdyardlj  loc.  rdyaril^ 
fijl€rtdattil,  2.  Tdugu.  Singular — ^nom.^r- 
'*"«  ( T^^S^aCS  )f  A  horse,  aoc  gurramun'Uy  gen. 
frnwrnuyokha  (  7^^£/«$SU^  )»  dat  gurramu- 
h^ffunamunakuy  instr.  gurramu^eta,  loc.  gur- 
fvmvln;  plural — nom.  gurramulti^  ace.  gurrct- 
a«2Mu«  gen.  gurramuloy  dat  gurramulaktiy 
iostr.  gurramuUUeta^  loc.  gurramulaU,     8. 
iklgydlam.     Singular — ^nom.  mala^  a  moun- 
tain, icc.  malayi,  gen.  malayutSj  dat  malehiay 
ibL  mnlavilninna^  instr.  mataydl^  loc  ma^ 
|i7;plnral — nom.  malakal^  ace.  nialakalS,  gen. 
^hhiluU,  dat  malakatukka^  abl.  malakal- 
i^mnna.  instr.  malakaldX  loc.  malakaliL    4. 
Eannoili  or  Canare$e.    Singular — nom.  wwra- 
'1,  a  tree,  ace.  marata^  gen.  marada^  dat.  fwo- 
wW^,  abl.  maradadeitinda,  instr.  maradinday 
lyf.  maradalli;  plural — nom.  maragalu,  ace. 
narayahi^    gen.   maragala,   dat    maragalige, 
ibL  mara^iadeseinda,  instr.  maragalinaal  loe. 
^ra^thm,  6.  TVZm.  Singular — nom.  twara,  a 
trw,  ace.  marami,  gen.  marada,  dat.  maraka^ 
instr.  mnraddoy  loc.    marada ;  plural — nom. 
manhiju^  ace.  marakuluna,   gen.  marakula^ 
diL  maraknluka,    instr.    marakuludda.    loe. 
mtrakyhida.     Adjectives  remain  alwavs  un- 
ciUB^I  in  tlie  Dra vidian  languages,  and  al- 
wijs  preee<le  their  nouns.    Personal  pronouns, 
however,  are  capable  of  inflection.     The  pro- 
acnn  <»f  the  first  person  sinjnilar,  nominative, 
i»  in  Tamil  n^f^.  Telugu  ti/tzu,  Kannadi  ndnu^ 
XilsT^am  fidn^  Tulu  ydn;  plural,  Tamil  ndm^ 
Ttlu/u   mtmUy  Eimnadi  ndm^  dm,  and  ndcUy 
ILdaTalam  ndn,  Tulu  namma.     In  Sen-Tamil 
the  4uli!Ix  ^^7/  is  added  to  produce  a  pure  plural 
frnn;    hence    ndngal  instead  of    ndm.    The 
Int  tc'U  cardinal  numbers  in  Tamil  are  OQ</f/, 
fn»i-/'/.   mu^ifu,    ndlu,    indu,   d(Ju^  elu^  €{{u, 
4f&iif/«<.   and  pattu.    In  Telugu  there  is  no 


word  for  one;  the  others  are  rendu^  mUdu^ 
ndlugUy  aidUy  druy  ySdu^  yenimidi,  tommidij 
and  padi;  in  Eannaai  ihe  ten  are  andu^  erad% 
tndruy  ndlkuy  aidUy  drUy  ilu^  entu^  om  bhattUj 
and  hattu;  and  in  MalayAlam',  onnoy  ranta, 
mUnnOy  ndla,  aUda^  dra,  eUiy  etta.  onpatay  and 
patta.  The  most  peculiar  constituent  of  the 
Uravidian  languages  is  the  verb,  which  is  i^ 
mere  compound  of  a  form  of  tiie  noun  with 
a  personal  pronoun.  Caldwell  says  of  it : 
^*  when  case  signs  are  attached  to  a  root,  or 
when,  without  the  addition  of  case  signs,  it 
is  used  as  the  nominative  of  a  verb,  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  noun;  the  same  root  becomes  a 
verb  without  any  internal  change  or  forma- 
tive addition,  when  the  signs  of  tense  and  the 
pronouns  or  their  terminm  fragments  are  suf- 
fixed to  it"  Further  on  he  says,:  "  The  struck 
ture  of  the  Dravidian  verb  is  strictly  aggluti- 
native. The  particles  which  express  the  ideas 
of  mood  and  tense,  transition,  intransition, 
causation,  and  negation,  together  with  the  pro- 
nominal fragments  by  which  person,  numoer, 
and  gender  are  denoted,  are  annexed  or  ag- 
glutinated to  the  root  in  so  reg^ar  a  series 
and  by  so  quiet  a  process,  that  generally  no 
change  whatever,  or  at  most  only  a  uight 
euphonic  change,  is  effected  either  in  the  root 
or  in  any  of  the  suffixed  particles.  As  the 
Dravidian  noun  has  but  one  declension,  so  the 
Dravidian  verb  has  only  one  conjusation  and 
but  very  few  irregular  forms."— -Cmgalese  or 
Singhalese,  the  language  of  the  £lu,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  incorporated  a  hrffo 
number  of  PAll  and  Sanskrit  words,  while  the 
modem  modifications  of  it  are  tinged  with  Ma- 
lay. (See  Cingalese  Language.)  The  £la 
alphabet  has  84  consonants  and  12  vowels. 
This  alphabet  may  be  classified  as  follows : 


Gutt     O  k, 

5)IA, 

CO?, 

C5  gliy   fi)  n. 

Pal.       Q  (f. 

t5<f», 

Vii, 

^  A  «S^  ft 

Cer.         9  «, 

5)f*. 

0<?, 

^dK,^n. 

Dent     ^  f, 

d'». 

^i. 

O  rfA,  er> «. 

Lab.       O  p, 

Om, 

«)». 

&>  (A,    Q  m. 

Semi -vow-  J 
els 1 

C3y, 

<r*-, 

e  Ji    6  A 

9'- 

Sib.  and  asp. 

fSit, 

t^h 

C3  ^      O  A. 

f 

*«, 

«», 

Ct^     d<f, 

Vowels  .... 

«0  a«, 

fio, 

5)3  ai/,  <p<i. 

k 

(ft, 

C><J, 

t?  /,    a  ^. 

There  is  no  grammatical  gender,  thouph  gram- 
marians distinguish  between  male  and  female, 
restricted  however  to  animate  beings,  and  even 
this  is  very  vaguely  applied.  Feminines  are  in- 
dicated by  the  Sanskritic  termination  i\  j/ini, 
or  inna.  The  plural  is  formed  either  by  substi- 
tuting 0  for  the  final  4,  or  by  dropping  the  tinal 
vowel,  and  further  by  one  of  the  four  afiixes 
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varu.  Id,  hii,  and  tal.  Tliere  are  eight  oases, 
and  nouns  are  inflected  as  follows :  singular — 

nom.  purusayd  (  C3<5bC303  \  a  nian,  ace.  puru- 

»aijdy  voc.  puruiayoy  gen.  purusaydgS^  datpuru- 
Baydf4iy  abl.  purxuaydgen^  instr.  puru$ayatUin^ 

loc    purusahulxrehi    (  0(fity5^ZS!96Q  )  \ 

ed  aJ 

plural — ^nom.   purmayo    ( O(JiC36'O0  X    aoo. 

OJ- 

purusayan,  voc.  purusayeniy  gen,  puntsayanffl, 
dat.  purusayanta,   abl.    purusayangen,   instr. 

purusayanvhin    (  Oc5lC3cO€J^SQ^  )»     ^^• 

fij 

puriuayankerehu  This  inflection  of  noons 
varies  according  to  the  final  vowel.  Adjec- 
tives precede  the  substantive,  and  remain  un- 
changed. The  comparative  is  formed  by 
v€iddj  tediya^  or  rediyen^  and  the  superlative 
h\  ati  or  itd,  which  particles  are  always  pre- 
fixed to  adjectives.  In  comparing  two  objects, 
the  object  compared  with  another  is  put  in 
the  dative.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
singular  is  mama,  plural  api;  second  person 
masculine  singular  to,  plural  topi;  feminine 
singular  ti,  plural  tild.  but  there  are  several 
other  forms  of  this  pronoun  in  nse,  which  are 
employed  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person 
addressed.  The  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
singular  is  ohu  or  d,  plural  uld;  the  abbre\ia- 
tion  u  being  mainly  used  in  formal  discourse. 
T!ie  tir^t  ten  cardinal  numbers  are  eka,  deia, 
tunn,  htitara,  paha,  haya^  hata,  ata,  netaya  or 
luimnya,  and  dahaya.  Ordinals  are  formed  by 
suffixing  reni.  Verbs  are  divided  into  transi- 
tives  and  intransitives,  and  are  distinguished 
as  active  and  passive.  The  tenses,  of  which 
there  are  eight,  viz.,  two  of  the  present,  an 
imperfect,  perfect,  pa>t  perfect,  and  future, 
are  formed  by  mean-*  of  participial  formatives 
and  auxiliaries.  Number  and  person  are  in- 
dicated merely  by  the  personal  pronouns  used 
in  conjunction  with  tlie  verbs. — See  ReUe  der 
Xorara ;  LinguiMUcher  TheiU  by  Friedrich 
Mliller  (Vienmi,  1807),  and  EthnagraphiBchcr 
Th4iL  by  Mailer  and  Sclurzer  (1868);  Ikames, 
**  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Aryan 
Langiiaires  of  India'*  (London,  1872  ct  9fj,)\ 
au<l  the  journals  of  the  royid  Asiatic  society 
of  ( Treat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  royal 
Asiatic  society  of  Bengjil. 

I\DIi,  Rflijdons  and  RflMriou  LItontvre  of. 
In  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  their  clironologioal  ordor,  it  seems  advi- 
sable tt»  treat  tlic  Comparatively  few  monu- 
iMirnts  of  the  literature  of  India  with  which 
we  have  become  acijuainted  in  connection  with 
the  vanou«i  periods  of  the  religi«»us  history  of 
the  iM)Uiitrv  for  which  thev  form  the  sources 
of  our  information.  The  character  of  the  first 
twt)  perioils  is  depiitid  in  several  writintrs 
wliich  may  be  ela->itied  as  monuments  of  Vedic 
and  «»f  Sanskrit  literature.  The  tir>t  embraces 
the  hvinns  of  the  Veda,  the  Bruhmanas,  and 


the  Siitras.    The  Veda-SanhitJb  or  Yeda  texts 
exist  in  four  collections :  Rig-Veda|  S&nia- Ve- 
da, Yajur- Veda,  and  Atharva-Veda.    The  Rig- 
Veda  IS  the  largest  and  most  valuable  coUec* 
tion.    The  hymns  are  gronped  in  it  chiefly  ao> 
cording  to  their  asserted  anthors.    Th^  com* 
prise  1,028  $dkta^  hymns,  and  10,680  nit,  verM^ 
which  are  divided  into  10  mandala,  circles  or 
books.    The  SAma-Veda-SanhitA  is  a  bodj  U 
verses  culled  from  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Vedi, 
along  with  a  few  others,  arranged  into  fonni 
suitable  for  chanting.     It  is  sopposed  to  be 
older  than  the  compilation  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
as  it  does  not  contain  any  of  the  verses  in  tlie 
latter  which  a])pcar  to  be  of  a  late  date.   The 
Yajur-Veda  gives   the   verses   and  lonnkB 
of  words  to  be  recited  during  the  prograa 
of  the  ceremonies  attending  sacrificei    There 
are  two  editions  of  it,  which  however  differ 
only  in  arrangement.    The  black  Yajnr-Veds 
or  Taittirlya-Sanhita  gives  also  dogmttic  ex- 
planations, while  the  white  Yigur-Veda  or 
VAjasan6}i-Sanhit4  contains  only  the  venes  of 
the  ritual.    The  Atharva-Veda  seems  to  be  • 
continuation  of  the  tenth  mandala  of  the  Big- 
Veda;  it  is  a  collection  of  hymns  of  wioa 
date  and  character,  but  predominantly  soperrti* 
tious.    The  Br&hmanas  furnish  descriptiou  of 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  8^^nh^t4^  ad 
numerous  legends  bearing  on  them;  bat  thcf 
are  full  of  repetitions.    They  have  an  addea* 
dum  of  philosophical  speculations,  called  An^ 
yaka,  forest  portion,  probably  from  the^  fMt 
that  philosophers  generally  lived  as  hermits  in 
the  woods.  A  portion  of  the  Aranyaka  b  csBed 
Upanishad,  session,  and  contains  q»ecnlatioiii 
depicting  the  Brahmanical  system  of  pantbeiiiiL 
The  Siitras  are  collections  of  practical  mki 
respecting  matters  of  ceremony  and  worridpi 
Such  are  especially  the  Crauta-Siitraa,  or  the  r^ 
vealed,  while  the  Grihya-Siitras,  or  the  domei- 
tic,  seem  to  be  oral  traditions  giving  rules  of 
conduct  and  generid  behavior.    Sdtras  which 
explain  the  language,  mvthology,  or  astrology 
of  the  Vedas  are  called  VedAngaa,  or  memben 
of  the  Vedas.    Those  which  attempt  to  analyai 
the  philosophy  of  the  Vedas  bear  the  name  of 
Vedanta,  or  purpose  of  the  Vedas.    Lingni^ 
tically  considered,  these  last  belong  to  the  next| 
or  Sanskrit  period,  distinguished  by  a  later 
character  of  the  language.^  Prol  Max  IfdOer 
divides  the  inter\'al  in  which  the  books  enih 
merated  appeared  into  four  periods.    The  IM 
of  these,  the  CHiliandas  period,  or  the  period 
of  spontaneous  poetic  productiveneasi  he  eon- 
putes  to  have  lasted  from  1200  to  1000  B.  C* 
and  during  that  time  the  most  ancient  of  dm 
Vedic  hymns  were  composed.    The  second 
the  Mantra  or  ** sacred  formula^  period,  com* 

Itrises  ttie  next  two  centuries,  and  its  hyniBa 
>ear  traces  of  the  growth  of  a  sacerdotal  epfail 
and  system.  The  third  or  Brdhmana  periol 
closes*  at  COO  B.  C,  and  the  fonrth  or  S&tn 
period  is  assigned  to  the  time  subeeaQent  to 
it,  and  ending  200  B.  C.  Prof.  W.  D.  VUl- 
ney,    however,    holds   that   this   chronology 
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mere  coQieetiiral  bypotheria,  which  is 
tirijr  entitled  ereii  lo  temporary  and 
ional  acceptance.^  Among  the  works 
fing  to  the  Biitra  division  are  some- 
reckoned  the  FtAti^hjaSy  which  are 
MS  explaining  the'phonetic  peculiarities  of 
nt  of  the  hymns,  and  the  Anokramanls,  j 
I  are  indices  to  the  texts,  and  state  the  • 
r,  theme,  length,  and  metres  of  each 
L  During  the  period  that  Sanskrit  gradn- 
Msed  to  he  the  national  tongue,  there 
to  have  appeared  also  a  numher  of  works 
li  sre  of  considerable  importance  for  the 
ry  (tf  the  country  as  well  as  for  its  reli^on. 
ire'Uie  Dharma^tras  or  books  of  bws, 
I  Bumber,  of  which  the  famous  laws  of 
I,  which  the  Hindoos  still  regard  as  the 
lard  of  their  public  and  social  law,  are 
iMy  the  oldest  In  its  present  form, 
from  the  internal  eridence  of  its  opposi- 
te Buddhism,  this  work  is  supposed  to 
from  about  the  4th  century  B.  C.  It  lays 
I  the  rules  which  are  to  guide  persons  of 
iQi  castes  in  their  behaTior  toward  each 
r.snd  contains  a  multitude  of  cosmogonic 
ustions.  The  chief  monuments  of  tlds  age, 
.Ter,  are  two  long  epics  or  ItihAsas.  One 
e  MahAbh^rata,  which  describes  the  feuds 
eea  the  P&ndaras  and  Kauravas,  royal 
^  descendants  of  the  BhAratas.  In  its 
M  form  it  consists  of  more  than  100,000 
It  verses  or  plohaij  of  which  the  best  known 
ons  are  the  Nala  and  the  BhagaTad-GitA 
B  places  the  redaction  of  this  epic  between 
■M  S50  B.  C,  Benfey  in  the  8d  century, 
R'eber  in  the  last  two  centuries  before  our 
The  other  epic  is  the  RAmAyana,  which 
ibcs  in  about  24,000  double  verses  the 
dvedi*  of  RAma,  a  prince  of  Ay6dhya  or 
^  resulting  in  the  extension  of  Aryan  do- 
m  over  the  Deccan  and  Ceylon.  RAma  is 
■ented  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and 
nanic  asceticism  and  hierarchy  are  domi- 
features  in  it.  As  the  RAmAyana  contains 
losions  to  Buddhism,  Lassen  considers  it 
Ider  of  the  two  epics ;  but  Duncker  os- 
it  to  a  later  date,  as  it  does  not  describe  an 
It  well  defined  priesthood.  It  is  general- 
ieved  that  both  epics  were  originally  oral 
Ktiuns ;  but  they  are  ascribed  to  special 
The  RAmAyana  is  said  to  have  been 
by  Koca  and  Lava,  the  sons  of  its  hero, 
Mkd  ]vame<l  it  from  the  Brahman  VAlmiki. 
names  m-vre  sub!«eqiicntly  contracted  into 
iva,  which  came  to  be  applied  to  any  bard 
or.  The  MaliAbhurata  is  ascribed  to  VyA- 
bo  is  said  to  have  been  an  eye-witness 
i  events.  VaicampAyana,  his  pupil,  recited 
'  the  first  time  at  the  great  serpent  sacri- 
f  the  king  Janam^jaya.  Stita  Ugracravas 
d  it  a  second  time  at  the  sacrifice  of  Cau- 
The  narratives  of  the  Mahubhurata  and 
lyana  are  continued  by  the  PurAnas,  which 
f  a  much  later  date,  and  which  are  written 
t  interest  of  religious  sects  subsequently 
oped ;  they  must  therefore  be  spoken  of  ; 
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after  an  account  of  fhe  earliest  forma  of  the 
religion  of  India. — ^The  Riff-Veda  states  in  sev- 
eral pasaagee  that  the  goos  are  88  in  number, 
though  according  to  its  own  showing  this  num- 
ber is  far  too  smalL  There  are  tuee  classes 
of  gods:  of  the  heavens,  the  air,  and  the  earth. 
The  separation  of  the  heavens  and  the  air  or 
atmospnere  is  based  on  a  distinction  between 
light  and  air.  The  home  of  the  gods  of  light 
is  beyond  thoee  of  the  air.  Light  is  not  con- 
sidered as  dependent  on  the  solar  body,  but  as 
an  independent  and  eternal  force.  The  domain 
of  tiie  gods  of  the  air  lies  therefore  between 
the  earth  and  the  source  of  li^^t,  and  their 
main  office  is  to  provide  a  free  passage  for 
the  light  and  rain  which  the  gods  furthest  off 
wish  to  pour  upon  the  earth.  The  Hindoo  idea 
of  what  is  divine  seems  to  attach  itself  to  that 
of  light.  The  word  for  god  is  d^a^  which 
comes  from  the  root  div^  meaning  to  shine  or 

glitter.  Silrya  is  the  principal  godhead  in 
eaven,  VAyn  or  Indra  of  the  air,  and  Agni 
of  the  earth.  The  gods  of  heaven  never  ap- 
pear as  sensual  and  mythological  as  those  of 
the  other  two  sphereSb  There  are  some  whose 
symbol  of  divinity  is  not  limited  to  a  shi^e 
object  of  nature ;  such  is  Aditi,  who  is  either 
a  god  or  a  c^desa,  and  whose  sons  are  tilie 
Aoltyas.  Thia  divinity  is  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  older  Vedas  aa  a  personification,  but  gen- 
erally as  the  abstract  idea  of  the  eternal  and 
infinite.  The  sons  of  Aditi  are  Mitra,  Varuna, 
Aryaman,  Bhaga,  Dakaha,  and  An^a;  but  in 
some  instances  as  many  as  seven,  ei^t,  and 
even  twelve  Adit^as  are  mentioned,  n  ithout 
the  distinction  being  always  clearly  maintained, 
it  seems  that  Mitra  is  the  heavenly  liffht  of  the 
day,  and  Varuna  of  the  night  Tne  latter 
sometimes  appears  as  the  lord  of  all  three  re- 
gions. The  sun  has  several  names.  Siirya  is 
the  usual  designation,  though  Savitri  also  oc- 
curs frequently  in  the  Vedas,  but  he  is  gener- 
ally coupled  only  with  the  golden  and  glorious 
attributes  of  the  sun.  Gods  of  heaven  often 
represent  only  special  phenomena  of  light.  The 
Acvin  are  a  problematical  pair,  gods  of  the 
earliest  daylight.  Very  circumstantial  stories 
are  told  of  the  wonders  they  have  done  in  heal- 
ing and  sa>ing.  Ushas,  tlie  dawn,  is  the  beau- 
tiful virgin  who  opens  the  gate  of  heaven, 
chases  away  the  nisht,  and  invigorates  man  and 
beast.  The  beneficent  effects  of  solar  light 
are  represented  by  Ptishon.  He  protects  and 
multiplies  all  that  man  owns,  guides  him  on 
his  journeys,  protects  him  against  robbers  and 
thieves,  and  directs  departed  souls.  His  chariot 
is  drawn  by  goats,  and  he  carries  a  goad.  He  is 
sometimes  invoked  in  conjunction  witli  Indra, 
but  has  little  in  common  with  the  gods  of  the 
sphere  of  the  air.  Vishnu  must  also  be  reck- 
oned as  a  sun  god.  His  name  is  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  Vedas.  He  has  passed  through 
the  whole  universe  with  only  three  steps,  and 
has  taken  his  domicile  near  IndnL  lie  has 
given  the  earth  to  man,  the  descendant  of 
Monu,  as  his  inheritance.    The  unbroken  order 
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of  the  world  is  principallv  dne  to  him.     In  the 
VediLS  he  in  the  friend  of  Indra,  whose  place 
in  tlie  worship  of  the  Indian  people  he  after- 
ward usurped. — In  the  sphere  of  air  there  are 
demons,  dark  heiiigs,  Rakshasas  and  Asuras. 
The  other  gods  of  tliis  region  have  to  hattlc 
with  them  in  order  to  chase  them  away.   They 
receive  new  vigor  for  these  contests  from  the 
sacrifices  wliich  man  offers  up  to  them.     In 
course  of  time  they  became  more  popular  than 
the  Adityits,  but  tliey  grew  also  more  human- 
like tlian  they.    Tlieir  cliief  was  Indra,  the  god 
of  thunder  storms.     Though  the  Maruts  and 
Yislmu  were  at  his  side,  it  was  he  alone  who 
conquered  the  demons,  and  therefore  it  is  he 
wlio  shields  man  in  battle.     His  principal  an- 
tagonist among  the  demons  is  Vritra.  or  he 
who  covers  up  or  hides.    This  Vritra  disposes 
the  clouds  so  that  the  waters  of  heaven  cannot 
descend  upon  the  earth.     Pani  imprisons  the 
waters  like  cows  in  the  caverns  of  the  rocks, 
but  Indra  liberates  them  and  makes  them  How 
upon  man  over  the  corpse  of  Vritra.    Indra 
moves  about  in  a  golden  chariot,  drawn  by 
reddish  horses  with  golden  manes  and  hair 
like  the  plumes  of  a  peacock.    Prayer  har- 
nesses Indni^s  horses;   Tvashtri,  the  artist  of 
heaven,  fashioned  a  thunderbolt  for  him ;  and 
heaven  and  earth,  and  even  Tvashtri  himself, 
tremble  when  his  thunder  rolls.     The  gods 
of  wind  and  rain  C4)mp(>se  Indra^s  suite;  they 
are  VAyu.  the  Maruts  or  Kudras,  and  Rudra 
himself.     VAvu  is  the  wind,  but  little  else  is 
known  of  him.     He  was  succeeded  in  the  ven- 
eration of  the  people  by  VAta,  who  is  the 
soul  of  the  gods  and  the  source  of  the  world. 
There  are  27  or  three  times  60   Maruts  or 
Rudras,   sons  of  Rudra  and  Pri^ni,  the  kind 
gmls  of  the  rain;  they  form  Indra^s  armed 
body  guard,   have  inm  teeth  and  roar  like 
lions,  and  they  sometimes  darken  the  sun,  but 
alwavs  remove  their  curtains  after  a  while. 
Rudra,  the  strongest  of  them  all,  roars  the 
loudest ;  he  is  the  god  of  storms,  whom  man 
must  fear,  and  whose  sacritices  must  not  )>e 
neglected.     He  is  besought  to  spare  the  lives 
of  the  members  of  the  family,  and  also  of  the 
cattle.     In  course  of  time  he  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  foreruimer  of  Siva  (Civa). — The 
third  division,  that  of  the  gods  of  the  earth,  is 
the  pantheism  of  tlie  Hindoo  religion.     Light 
is  the  revelation  of  the  divine,  and  as  far  as 
man  can  pnKluce  light,  so  far  can  he  attain 
toward  the  divine.     Agni,  the  god  of  lire,  was 
let  down   from  heaven   by   Matari^van,    the 
me9sen;rer  of    Vivasvat.     The    Rishi   (pious) 
Atharvan  found  him  concealed  in  wood,  and 
bv  friction  induce<l  him  to  come  out.     Indra 
probably  begat  him  between  two  stones,  or 
perhap-*  the  aurora  gave  birth  to  him,  or  he 
m.iy  Ik*  a  child  of  Indra  and  Vishnu.     His 
oriarin  is  threefold:  of  heaven,  of  earth,  and 
of  air.     Ho  has  a  twofold  activity.     He  is  a 
mensenffor  In^tween  the  gods  and  man,  not  as  a 
low  sulMinlinate.  but  as  a  viceroy  and  pmrdian 
ui  the  heavenly  light  on  earth ;  he  pierces  the 


demons  with  his  arrows,  and  be  kee 
from  evil ;  in  a  word,  he  is  the  prote 
human  beings.  His  other  oflice  is  t<j 
messenger  between  man  and  the  gods ; 
ever  a  fire  is  lit,  the  gods  must  come,  t 
calls  them ;  what  the  gods  do  for  mai 
to  his  intercession.  The  connequence  ^ 
soon  the  merits  of  Indra  came  to  be  t 
Agni;  he  became  the  Vritra-killer.  S6ni 
a  god.  It  is  a  beverage  prepared  from  tl 
asclepias  aeida  or  from  »area$temma  ri'i 
the  juice  of  these  plants  was  fermented 
with  milk  and  flour,  and  offere<l  to  tl 
It  was  the  hidden  fire,  its  intoxicating 
which  man  adored.  S6ma  lends  imm 
as  well  to  man  as  to  the  gods.  His  w< 
as  great  as  those  of  Agni,  for  even  Ind 
first  be  intoxicated  to  gain  strength  to  1 
tra.  The  gods  were  thua  considered  t 
need  of  the  offerings  of  man  to  carnr  u 
purpose.  In  fact,  without  prayer  an< 
fice  the  gods  cannot  rule  the  world. 
necessitates  their  fulfilling  man^s  wishe 
centrated  devotion  and  penance  are  z 
than  all  the  gods,  and  hence  the  pn< 
hermit,  the  devotee,  and  the  wise  are 
and  more  powerful  than  the  gods  ther 
This  is  the  key  of  Brahmanism.  Th* 
hymns  speak  also  of  minor  gods  of 
like  Trita  and  Sarasvatl,  the  goddess 
river  of  that  name.  The  Sindlia,  or  Ii 
the  most  impetuous  of  them  all.  The  A^ 
are  female  spirits  of  the  air,  mnch  to  I 
ed ;  but  like  the  nymphs  of  the  Greeks  i 
ten  bring  joy  and  hai>pines9.  The  grei 
gods  must  have  wives,  and  acoonlin 
names  Indrant,  AgnAyi,  Vamn&nl,  Ao' 
Rodast  occur  in  the  hymns.  Lakshml 
in  later  times  as  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  i 
as  a  goddess  of  fortune.  The  Ribbnt  i 
who  have  been  raiaed  to  the  nature  < 
on  account  of  their  great  piety.  The 
va-Veda  mentions  a  few  names  whic 
to  represent  similarly  deified  pcrsonifi* 
Every  object  used  in  sacrificing  was  con 
in  some  degree  divine,  and  hence  the  Br 
came  to  be  looked  uiK>n  as  the  real  god 
earth.  Brahmanaspati  or  Brihatfpati.  1 
of  prayer,  was  snbseouently  turned  ii 
great  god  BrahmA.  His  works  are  son 
a<*cribed  to  Indra,  and  also  to  Agni  and 
but  he  is  quite  as  often  said  to  l>o  tlie  fi 
the  gods.  Prayer  and  sacrifice  have  a  ( 
TK>wer.  and  thus  Brahmanasnatl,  the  pen 
lord  of  prayer,  is  considered  to  be  the  fi 
the  gods,  or  the  pantheistic  principle 
world.  Vatch.  the  goddess  of  the  woi 
speech,  plays  a  similar  part  Tlie  word. « 
spoken  oy  man  or  by  the  gocK  has  alM 
tive  power.  Similarly  Prdna,  life  or 
Kama,  love  and  desire,  KAIa,  time  ami  t 
ducer  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  Panb 
ideal  man  or  the  spirit  of  the  wnrkL 
in  the  Ve<las  as  creative  principleA.  H 
garbha  the  golden- wombed,  and  Plraj4p 
lord  of  creatures,  repreaent  the  civatc 
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penoniiled  god.  The  two  xiames  were  orl^- 
uDj,  it  aeemi.,  epithets  of  Sevitri,  the  god  of 
th#  sun,  and  thej  reappear  aabeequently  as 
Bi^lhcCs  of  the"  god  Brahmi.— The  Vedas  ad- 
bere  to  no  one  settled  aooonnt  o^  the  crea- 
tioiL  Its  exigence  is  generally  attrihoted  to 
Jie  power  of  sacrifice  brought  by  the  g6d8. 
[t  ia  Panirii%  man  as  a  representative  of  ha- 
nanitj,  the  ideal  man  or  the  spirit  of  the 
rorid.  who  takes  the  place  of  the  sacrificial 
nimal,  and  Indra  and  Agni  arise  from  him. 
tbia  is  the  account  given  in  the  Purosha- 
Mkkt*  of  the  Rig-Veda.  Another  hymn  of  the 
Ug-Veda  gives  a  more  philosophical  reason  for 
ht  exiatenoe  of  the  world.  Here  it  is  rdigions 
— ditation  which  prodoces  it.  first  was  f orm- 
d  the  desire,  or  kdma^  love,  which  was  the 
bflt  seed.  Fire  is  the  creative  element  as  well 
m  the  sool  of  the  world  as  in  the  soal  of  man. 
Bid  it  is  love,  hdma^  that  calls  it  forth  ana 
mmem  it  to  create.  Two  names,  Tama  and 
iaaiiv  tfipear  as  those  of  the  first  man.  Tama 
a  the  nnt  man  who  died,  and  he  shows  the 
lead  the  way  into  the  other  world,  where  he 
vksL  llann  b  the  first  ancestor  of  mankind ; 
m  b  Father  Mann,  and  the  Aryans  are  his 
MMi|^;  it  is  he  who  introdoced  the  rite  of 
■enliee.  The  gods  nonrisli  and  protect  him, 
■d  Vishnn  has  assigned  to  him  the  earth  as 
lis  dwelling  place.  In  later  times  his  name  is 
w jilud  with  the  legend  of  the  fiood,  bnt  there 
wm  mo  indications  of  such  revdutions  of  thd 
■ffth  in  the  Veda-SanhitAs.  Tama  and  Mann 
w  SODS  of  Vivasvat,  one  of  the  Adityas,  and 
Kf  Saranyo,  the  immortal  daughter  of  Tvashtri. 
rama  takes  the  deceased  into  a  world  which 
a  aa  sensual  as  the  Mohammedan  paradise,  and 
vbere  they  feast  with  the  gods  and  arink 
Staia.  It  is  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  who  in  con- 
imning  the  Ixxly  recreates  it  into  a  celestial 
kNm,  and  it  is  S^ma  who  gives  it  immortality. 
Die  people  must  worship  their  ancestors,  for 
Ihey  are  not  dead,  but  live  with  the  gods,  who 
dkare  their  power  with  them.  There  is  little 
b  the  Vedas  to  show  that  the  dead  wore  ever 
npposed  to  be  punished,  unless  they  were  hos- 
tile races  or  personal  enemiesi — ^Tho  worship 
if  the  gods  was  at  first  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
mdk  funily.  There  were  no  temples.  Sacri- 
lees  were  offered  under  the  open  sky  or  at  the 
fHsOy  hearth.  Agni  could  cafi  the  gods  wher- 
••tr  his  fire  was  burning ;  this  was  fed  with 
dvified  batter,  of  which  he  was  fond.  S6ma 
vas  caref  nlly  prepared  according  to  numerous 
fnarriptions.  Colebrooke  denies  that  the 
iKient  Aryans  offered  also  tiuman  sacrifices ; 
ht  German  scholars,  as  Weber  and  otliers, 
Aiak  that  it  admits  of  no  doubt  Sacrifice 
lis  neither  a  thank  offering  nor  a  sin  offer- 
er; it  was  a  contract  between  man  und  the 
loSk  and  the  latter  were  obliged  to  fulfil  the 
HJMW  of  the  former  whenever  a  sacrifice 
Vts  offered.  If  any  fault  had  been  committed 
k  ihe  ceremony  of  sacrificing,  so  that  the 
pids  wookl  not  accept  it,  it  was  simply  repeat- 
ed.   The  light  thrown  by  the  Vedas  on  the  re- 


li^^ons  ccmstitntlon  of  the  ancient  Aryans  re* 
veals  that  the  poets  of  the  hymns  were  not  all 
of  a  priestly  caate ;  bnt  subseouently  they  were 
all  Brahmansw  and  the  king  V i^l^itra,  who 
had  composed  a  number  of  hymns,  indoding 
the  celebrated  GAyatrt,  was  specially  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Brahman  by  a  later  legend,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  able  to  write  poems.  The  Rishi,  the 
pious,  Kavi,  the  wise,  and  Muni,  hermits  of 
old,  were  therefore  not  all  priests.  But  the 
Brahmans  very  soon  formed, a  special  caste. 
Each  sacrifice  needed  a  hStru  or  caller,  who 
recited  portions  of  the  Rig- Veaa ;  an  adhvarfu^ 
or  sacrificer,  who  performed  all  the  work  con- 
nected with  it;  and  a  Brahman,  who  watched 
that  all  was  done  properly  and  in  order,  and  who 
understood  how  to  right  every  mistake  com- 
mitted. The  Brahman  was  therefore  the  high 
priest,  who  had  thepower  and  wisdom  to  com* 
pel  the  gods  to  fulfil  all  requests.  The  Brih- 
manas  were  his  successors,  who  came  to  be  re- 
ffarded  as  gods  upon  earth.  The  personal  gods 
indra,  Rndra,  Savitri,  and  others,  were  too  poet- 
ical to  be  veiy  real  in  the  hearts  of  the  ancient 
Hindoos.  A  need  was  felt  for  a  more  sub- 
stantial authority,  and  the  priests  usurped  it, 
and  formed  the  Brahmanical  qrstem  of  castesi 
which  made  them  like  gods  themselves.  This 
opens  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Indian  religions. — ^It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
spite  of  the  complete  penetration  of  Aryan 
culture  over  the  whole  of  the  Indian  peninsula 
and  even  Ceylon,  the  Hindoos  failed  to  estab- 
lish a  vast  and  powerful  empire.  It  seems 
that  the  conquests  told  in  the  Rimftyana  and 
the  Mahftbhftrata  were  rather  religious  than 
political.  When  the  Aryans  miuffl^  with  the 
native  population  of  the  peninsula,  they  held 
a  superior  position  among  them  from  mere  dis- 
tinction of  color.  The  Sanskrit  for  caste  is  r ar- 
fia,  which  originally  signified  color.  Tlie  Sudras 
(^(idras)  therefore  form  only  what  Max  Moller 
has  called  an  etlmological  cat^te.  They  are  the 
dark  prior  occupants  of  the  land'of  the  Ganges, 
whom  the  liffht-complexioned  race  considered 
inferior  to  themselves.  The  Vedic  books  di- 
vide the  entire  Indian  population  into  four 
castes,  but  this  number  is  really  in  comparison 
as  much  below  the  mark  as  the  88  goes  have 
been  found  to  be.  Manu^s  book  of  laws  states 
that  there  were  16  mixed  castes,  besides  the  four 
principal  ones.  These  were,  besides  the  Sudras 
already  mentioned,  the  Brahmans,  Eshatriyas, 
and  Vaisyas  (Vai^yas)^  The  Brahmans  were 
to  read  and  teach  the  Veda,  offer  sacrifice,  con- 
duct the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
the  people,  and  to  receive  and  make  gifts. 
The  Kshatriyas  were  to  protect  the  people,  do 
charity,  offer  sacrifice,  read  the  holy  s(*riptures, 
but  without  teaching  them,  and  control  their 
desires.  The  Vaisyas  were  to  raise  cattle, 
cultivate  the  land,  carry  on  trade,  give  alms, 
sacrifice,  and  learn  to  say  prayers.  The  Sudras 
had  but  one  duty,  that  of  doing  8er\'ice  to  the 
other  castes.    The  majority  of  the  minor  or 
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mixed  cnstcs  are  names  of  professions  and  '  the  golden-wombed,  the  lonl  of  the  snn.    IV- 
trades,  of  whicli  some  were  indicated  by  the  •  h)W  him  are  the  IxMcapAlafi,  stationed  at  i!k'> 
names  of  the  cities  or  districts  in  which  tliey    eijxht  corners  of  tlie  world  to  ward  «iff  the  cv.l 
were   most  largely   represented   and   famous,     spirits,  the  Asuras;  they  are  Indra,  Agni.  Va- 
Thus  the  caste  of  sin^ei's,  who  descended,  as  '  runa,  Sdrya,  Clumdra  or  S6ma  as  go4l  of  the 
Manu  slates,  from  a  Vaisya  and  a  Kshatriya  \  moon,  Vayu,  Yama,  and  Kuvcra.     The  ViiLs 
woman,    are   calle<l   Mdgadhas,  evidently   be-    do  not  mention  the  last,  who  was  ori;dnji}lj  a 
cause  Milgadha  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  j  man,  but  who  is  now  a  friMl  of  wealth,  as  a  re- 
the  most  famous  singers.     These  trades  and  .  ward  for  his  great  humility  to  the  Hrahnians. 
pn»fessions  stood  in  various  <legrees  of  esteem,  i  Brahma's  wife  is  Siirajtvatl^  who  \ia»  ce:iMf>I  t^ 
an<l  their  origm  was  acconlingly  stated  to  he    be  the  goddess  of  the  river,  and  is  now  gmhks^ 
from  various  unions  between  higher  and  lower  |  of  order,  harmony,  poetry,  oratory,  langlla^*1^. 
castes.     The  aboriginal   population   was  also    and  all  intelligence.    She  has  absorbed  the  utiri- 
gradually  dassitied   acconlinj?  to   the   Aryan  !  butes  of  Vatch,  and  is  invoke<l  for  the  instn:r- 
system,  which  gave  rise  to  the  other  division  .  tiim  of  children.     She  is  depicted  with  a  iNmk 
of  unclean  castes,  whom  Europeans  call  pa-  '  or  a  musicid  instrument  in  her  hand.     Ir  i<  still 
riadis,  from  the  name  of  a  small  Tamil  caste  i  believed  that  prayer  and  sacriticu  called  the 
of  this  grade  with  whom  they  came  most  in  >  world  into  existence,  but  that  existence  ha.-  do 
contact.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the    8]>eciiU  purpose;    indeed,  it  is  of  evil,  for  evil 
castes   were  established  without    struggle  on  •  came  into  the  world  with  the  world.     As  it  U 
the  part  of  those  who  were  reduced  to  infe-  .  impossible  that  there  ever  can  bo  a  sinless  worM 
riority.     For  a  time  kings,  nobility,  and  priests    so  every  pious  person  desires  to  be  taken  out 
must  have  worke<l  hand  in  hand  to  subjugate    of  it,  and  to  be  relieved  of  liis  personal  exi«- 
the  people.     The  legend  of  the  Paravu-Rilma    tence.     The  bright  and  happy  Veda  rt-Iigi'in 
shows  that  the  Hrahmans  did  not  gain  supe-  j  has  thus  been  transformed  into  a  gloomy  nied- 
riority  over  the  Kshatriyas  without  bloodshed,     itation   on   the   wretchedness  of  human  life. 
— Turning  to  the  changes  prtnluced  in  the  reli-  :  Fatalism  has  come  up<m  the  Hindoo  i)e«i|ile. 
gious  ideas  of  the  Hindoos  during  this  porio<l,  |  and  they  say,  *'  Man^s  destiny  is  written  on  lii» 
it  is  seen  that  tlie  Vedic  pantheism  was  grad-  ,  skull. *^    This  laid  the  basis  for  astrology,  and 
ually  absorbeil  by  the  one  Brahma,  and  that  j  even  Manu^s  exclusion  of  astrologists  from  tlie 
the  character  of  Hindoo  worship  is  decidedly  '  sacrilices  failed  to  root  out  the  belief  in  p^^ 
as(*etii-.     Speculation  is  no  longer  intent  on  ]  destination.    A  natural  conseqncnce  w:is  a  fur- 
solving  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  |  ther  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  traiij^ 
but  on  devising  a  process  by  which  the  world    migrations  of  the  soul.     Man  was  oppre^s^I 
is  to  return  to  the  Brahma  fr<»m  which  it  ema-  .  by  the  numerous  distinctions  of  caste,  and  L« 
natcd.     This  is  the  point  of  cont.ict  between  j  Wits  taught  to  consider  them  as  part  of  thesy*- 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhi.sm.     Brahma,  in  the  ,  tem  of  the  world.    Every  creature  der4rcnd«d 
neuter  gender,  is  an  imperstmality,  the  sum  of    from  BrahmA  had  to  pass  agriin  through  ill 
all  nature,  the  germ  of  all  that  is,  the  one  that    the  i»revious  stages  of  his  ]>rcscnt  existence  in 
emi)races  everything.     The   Kena  or  Talava-    order  to  reach  BrahniA  again.      Manu  says: 
ktlra   rpanishad   says  of  it :    ''  Eye,    tongue,     ''  Man  is  born  according  to  his  deeds,  i^rnoraiit, 
mind,  cannot  reach  it;  we  comprehend  it  not;     dumb,  blind,  deaf,  deforme<1 ;  wh(»ever  ha.4Di'l 
We  (*ann4»t  teach  it  to  any  (»ne;  it  is  <»ther  than    done  penance  for  his  dce«U  will  receive  Iiii 
all  that  is  known  and  all  that  is  unknown.'*  .  punishment  at  his  birth."    Thus  one  who  stok 
Unmeaning  words  are  therefore  a]>plied  to  it.  \  fruit  would  be  a  monkey;  one  who  »toIe  i 
One  of  them  is  the  mysterious  syllat>le  «/;/},  the    horse,  a  tiger;    one  who  stole  balm,  a  nL 
wonderful  trinity  of  sounds.     A  Sanskrit '/  is  ,  When  transformation  into  beasts  «>r  pkots  ii 
a  diplithong,  and  by  giving  it  a  nasal  utterance    not  an  ade«iuato  punishment  tlie  evil  duen  an 
it  sounds  like  '///) ;  hence  it  has  tliroe  letters,     sent  into  one  of  the  eight  hells,  each  of  rhirJi    f 
but  only  one  souml.    The  Mandukya-rpanishnd    is  more  tonnenting  than  tlie  other.    Hell  if    < 
is  entirely  tille<l  with  explanations  of  this  little    not  an  eternal  punishment,  but  thoussuHb  of  | 
wonl.     Among  others  it  >ays:   "Om  is  immor-    years  of  pain  hardly  suffice  for  a  complete  sl^  i- 
tal.     Its  unfolding  is  this  universe,  is  all  that    solution.     When  this  is  attained,  then  be^M  j 
was,  is  and  shall  )>o.      Indee<l,  all  is  the  word    the  ascending  scale  of  transmigrations.  Tbick  • 
inn  :  an<l  if  there  is  nnyttiing  out^^ide  of  these    reach  to  Brahma;  but  it  is  possible  that  inthi  I 
three  manifestations,  it  i^*  also  nw.  .  .  .    For  '  renewed  existence  as  a  human  being  manV  sH  j 
this  all  is  B^ahnni:  this  smil  is  Brahma.     This    are  again  so  great  tliat  he  must  be  throvi  | 
soul  has  f(»ur  existences."    A  is  its  waking  con-    back    to  hell.    Mann  ranks   womift,  iniflrti^  \- 
dition,   r  its  dreaming;.  M   its  sleep,  and   the    tishes,  serpents,  tortoises,  dogs,  ami  asse»titkl  • 
whole  is  its  entire  existence.     Brahma  as  the    lowest  onler.     Elephants,  horses,  lions.  InM 
abstract  princi]>le  of  the  world  reappears  in  ,  Sudras,  and  people  not  speaking  Sanskrit  iii  l 
a    concrete    mytholitgical    form    as   the    god     a    step    higher.     Tlte    third    class    compriMl  . 
Brahma,    the    Veilic   Bralimana>pati.      He   is    thieves,  actors,  Rakshasas,  and  Pi^rhaf:  tbi  - 
picturiMl  with  four  heads,  proti.-ildy  as  lord  of    fourth  athletes,  dimcers.  armorers,  dmnkird^  , 
the  four  regions  of  the  world.    He  is  IVajaprtti,  |  and  Vaisyas;  the  fifth,  Kshatriyas.  kin^  en^ 
the  lord  of  all  creatures,  and  Hiranyagarbha,    nent  soldiers  and  orators,  the  Gandharvv  tai 
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Aflpanum;  tlie  riztfa  Brahmaiis,  pUnif  peni* 
tenta,  godS|  and  the  gresi  Riidiis;  and  finallj 
above  them  all  ia  BrthmA.  There  ia  no  re* 
deemer  in  ancient  Brahmanism ;  everybody 
ttiiiat  redeem  Idmaell  Hot  aaorifioe,  aaoetidam, 
and  philoaophy  aometimea  anoeeed  in  reducing 
tlie  nomber  of  tranamigrationa  by  leading  to 
biglier  atagea  of  existence.  Moat  tnuugrea- 
atona  are  of  tlie  nature  of  pollutiona.  Each 
eaate  ia  within  itaelf  a  holy,  aistinet,  and  pure 
people,  bat  contact  with  a  peraon  of  a  lower 
eaate  than  one*a  own  ia  nnclean.  The  dead, 
every  excretion  of  the  body,  birth,  and  every-. 
thing  connected  with  aexiud  life,  are  poUn- 
tioiML  Fortunately  the  cow  ia  ao  holy  that 
what  from  all  other  beinga  wonld  be  the  moat 
■Bclcan  of  all  aervea  the  Hindooa  aa  a  purify- 
ing agent  Water  and  cowdung  purify  every- 
tiiing:  Penitence  conMsta  in  fiumng  for  three 
daya,  or  even  for  a  month,  in  conjunction  with 
varloaa  mortificationa  of  tne  body  or  numeroua 
lacHatlona  of  prayera  and  portiona  of  the  Ve- 
da. In  llana^  code  the  penalty  for  intoxica- 
lioii  ia  dreadful ;  the  drunkard  ia  condemned 
to  drink  boiling  rice  water  or  boiling' luice  of 
cowdong  or  urine  till  he  diea.  The  killing  of 
a  eo V  ia  more  criminal  than  the  murder  of  a 
peraon  bdonging  to  a  lower  eaate.  When  a 
Kahatriya  or  Vaiaya  unintentionally  alaya  a 
Bralunan,  he  ahall,  without  waiting  for  the 
Bentenee  of  the  king,  walk  100  fMafUL  reci- 
ting one  €i  the  three  Vedaa,  or  buud  a  hut  in 
the  wooda,  live  on  alma  for  12  years,  and  carry 
b  hte  girdle  the  akull  of  the  slain.  But  if  the 
riajring  of  a  Brahman  was  intentional,  then  the 
Kanatriya  aliall  himself  demand  to  be  shot,  or 
hold  faia  head  three  timea  in  a  fire  and  die. 
Saeriflee  was  still  greatiy  practised  during  this 
period,  though  modem  Brahmanism  has  for 
the  most  part  abandoned  all  but  the  household 
sacrifices.  Ancient  Brahmanism  distinguished 
four  kinds  of  sacrifice:  haris^  havir-yajna  or 
vAtu  oblation ;  pofti,  or  pafu-handha^  animal 
offering;  96ma  or  Maumya-adhrara^  drink  offer- 
ing; and  pdia^ajna,  minor  offerings,  subse- 
qnently  called  grthya-karma^  house  offerings, 
cnnsiating  partly  of  food  and  partly  of  onimds. 
The  sarrifice  of  animals  soon  fell  into  disuse,  and 
tlie  SAtras  name  the  two  clashes  of  meat  and 
animal  offerings  as  one.  These  sacrifices  were 
fnthfoDy  performed  hy  the  people,  but  the 
hyber  castes  began  to  philosophize  on  their 
rngion,  and  added  to  the  BrAhmana  scriptures 
the  Aranyakas  and  Upanishads,  as  containing 
Ike  easence  or  the  orthodox  interpretation  of 
the  entire  Hindoo  religion.  Manu^s  book  of 
sanctioned  them.  They  are  mainly  expo- 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
They  teach  tliat  greater  than  all  gifts 
to  file  fire  c^  Agni  is  internal  self -combustion, 
fta  Ca/Mc,  glow  or  fire  of  asceticism.  This  is 
fta  new  baata.  Man  ia,  through  asceticism, 
iditatliin  or  philoaophy,  and  penitence,  migh- 
liar  than  all  gods;  and  if  he  fulfils  the  laws 
Marribed  for  these  exercises,  he  is  immediate- 
V  released  from  any  further  transmigration  of 


hia  aod,  and  he  enien  at  onoe  into  Brahnia.* 
This  aacetidam  ia  permitted  only  to  the  three 
higheat  castes,  the  twice  bonky  dwHet^  or 
Aryana.  A  Sudra  ean  at  beat,  and  with  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  self-d«iial,  attain 
only  to  a'  rebirth  into  these  fortunate  caatea. 
Legends  like  thoae  of  Vi^^vftmitra  and  Vasiah^ 
tha,  which  portrayed  the  wonderful  power 
which  the  ascetic  possessed  over  the  goda, 
filled  the  maases  alao  with  enthuaiasm  for  the 
doctrine  of  asceticism.  The  great  aim  of  the 
Aryan  race  was  no  longer  to  conquer  the  earth, 
but  to  subdue  evtrj  natural  impulse,  and  to  be 
swaUowed  up  by  Brahma,  as  a  drop  ia  by  the 
ocean.  Thoush  thia  aacetidam  cansed  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  human  life,  it  also  gave  birth  to 
some  of  the  greatest  intelleotual  achievements 
of  which  man  is  capable. — ^This  leads  ua  to  a 
new  period  in  the  history  of  the  religion  and 
literature  of  India,  which  is  eminentiy  one  of 
philosophy.  Ancient  Hindoo  philosophy,  the 
precursor  of  that  of  Greece  ana  Rome,  was  an 
outgrowth  of  that  meditation  which  was  en- 
joined as  a  means  of  securing  a  onick  passage 
into  the  great  Brahma.  This  philosophy  ia  m 
its  aima  mnch  loftier  and  in  ita  processes  mndi 
more  ingetaions  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  In- 
deed, in  spite  of  the  wonderful  abstmseness  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  buried,  it  might  bear  t^ 
vorable  comparison  with  the  philosophies  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries.  There  are  espedally 
six  philosophical  systems  which  are  still  con- 
sidered to  be  orthodox,  as  they  reoognixe  tha 
autiioritr  of  the  Vedas.  They  mav  be  re- 
duced also  to  three,  VedAnta,  SAnkhya,  and 
NyAya,  each  of  which  ia  repreaented  by  two 
forma.  VedAnta  aignifiea  the  aim  or  end  of 
the  Veda.  Ita  legendary  anthor  is  BAdarAyana 
or  Veda-VyAsa,  who  is  said  to  be  the  anthor 
also  of  the  divine  Vedas  themselves  and  of  the 
MahAbhArata.  The  development  of  Vedan- 
tism,  however,  reaches  into  Uie  time  of  modem 
Brahmanism.  The  Vedunta-SAra,  a  small  book 
which  draws  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  the 
system,  is  probably  of  a  date  later  than  the 
8th  century  A.  D.  The  Ptirva-MimAnsa  phi- 
losophy is  less  an  independent  system  than  a 
collection  of  addenda  for  the  Vedas,  showing 
how  they  ought  to  be  used.  There  is  a  theia- 
tic  SAnkliya  or  Yoga  system  by  Patanjali,  and 
an  atheistic  SAnkhya  system  by  Kapila.  Tha 
NyAya  syjitem,  by  Gautama,  is  principally  oc- 
cupied with  the  principles  of  logic  Gautama 
lays  down  a  syllogism  of  five  members :  Prop- 
osition, pratijnd^  the  forest  is  burning;  rea- 
son, h^tfiy  for  it  is  smoking;  example,  vddho' 
ranoy  whatever  smokes  is  burning;  applica- 
tion, vpanaya^  the  forest  is  smoking;  infer- 
ence, nigamanOj  (hence)  the  forest  is  burning. 
Tlie  Vaic^shika  system,  by  KanAda,  ia  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  NyAya  philosophy.  It 
tenches  the  eternity  of  matter  in  the  form  of 
atoms,  and  also  the  atomistic  eternity  of  the 
soul.  There  is  a  curioua  dilemma  in  the  Ve* 
dAnta,  which  however  is  more  dearly  expreas- 
cd  in  the  VedAnta-SAra,  viz. :  either  Brahma 
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exists,  and  the  world  does  not  exist;  or  the 
world  exists,  and  Brahma  does  not  exist.  In- 
asmucli  as  Brahma  exists,  and  is  in  fact  the 
only  ta^tu  or  real  existence,  while  all  ohjects, 
especially  individual  souls,  are  only  atatUi^  or 
unreal,  it  follows  that  the  world  does  in  realitv 
not  exist.  Other  philosopliers  preferred  rather 
to  sacrifice  the  unity  of  Brahma  than  ahandon 
the  idea  of  the  reality  of  the  world  and  of  in- 
dividual souls.  Kamlu's  SAnkhya  system  fell 
into  atheism,  hut  did  not  therefore  lose  its 
orthodoxy  with  the  Hindoos,  as  with  them 
meditation  and  penitence  are  mip^htier  than 
and  superior  to  the  gods.  It  says  that  if  there 
were  a  pod,  he  would  ho  either  limited  or  free, 
and  in  neither  case  could  ho  be  a  creator.  For 
if  he  were  free  from  commotions  and  emotions, 
nothing  could  move  him  to  create ;  and  if  he 
were  limited,  he  himself  would  be  subject  to 
illusions.  The  S&nkhya  explains  the  world  as 
a  mingling  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  bears  in 
many  places  a  strong  resemblance  to  Aristotle^s 
metaphysics.  Its  ultimate  conclusicm  is  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  new  birth  or  for  trans- 
migrations. It  seems,  however,  that  Kapila 
did  not  relinquish  the  presumption  of  a  ])er- 
sonal  immortality.  He  argues  that  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  longings  of  the  human  heart,  there 
must  needs  bo  a  continuing  soul ;  and  if  such 
a  soul  l>e  <lenied,  there  cannot  be  a  highest  and 
final  destiny  in  store  for  man.  The  end  of  all 
Hindoo  philosophy  of  this  perio<1  is  always, 
however,  that  the  ascetic,  whose  mind  is  above 
the  things  of  this  world  and  fathoms  the  rea- 
son of  the  existence  of  all  things,  neetl  not 
wander  through  other  bodies,  but  is  imme- 
diately after  death  absorbed  by  the  one  great 
8ou1  of  the  world.  The  masses  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  find  consolation  in  this  doctrine, 
but  had  to  invent  some  new  method  of  salva- 
tion. The  Vedic  sacrifices  were  on  the  point 
of  falling  into  disuse,  as  it  had  been  taught 
that  they  were  only  effectual  in  proportion  to 
their  cost. — Buddha  had  in  the  mean  time 
made  his  appearance,  and  rejected  every  kinrl 
of  sacrifice.  This  ha<l  some  effect  also  on  the 
Hindoos  who  remaine<l  faithful  to  Brahman- 
ism.  Buddbism  has  a  human  redeemer  in  the 
person  of  Buddha.  Brahmanism,  unwilling  to 
reject  the  ancient  gtnls,  but  believing  in  the 
etticacy  of  human  merits  derive<l  from  prayer 
and  meditation,  scizcil  upon  the  idea  of  having 
human  me<li:itt>rs,  orni>odiments  of  the  g(Ml?4, 
and  ushered  in  a  series  of  avatars  or  incarna- 
tions. Thus  Krishna  was  worshipped  in  the 
3d  century  B.  C.  as  an  Avatara  of  Vishnu. 
The  belief  that  the  pods  were  bound  to  fulfil 
the  will  of  man  if  expre^se<l  in  sacrifice  an<l 
prayer,  wan  naturally  sucretnled  by  the  belief 
of  this  ape  that  the  p<m1?»  could  ni>t  exe<'uto  any- 
thing upon  earth  unless  they  came  eitluT  in  hu- 
man or  animal  form.  Vishnu,  of  whom  the 
Vedas  had  little  to  say,  was  probably  for  this 
rcastm  sin:;le<l  out  of  the  ancient  pantheon  to  l>e 
the  divinity  specially  conccrncil  in  tlie  welf.'ire 
of  man.     He  is  described  as  having  four  hands. 


of  which  one  is  free,  while  the  others  hold  a 
shell,  a  discus,  and  a  clob.    His  wife  is  Lakshmi 
or  Crii  the  goddess  of  loye,  c^race,  marria^, 
progeny,  and  wealth ;  the  cow  is  her  holy  re}»- 
resentative  upon  earth,  and  the  lotas  her  sym- 
bol.   About  this  time  Siva,  the  Mahid6va  or 
great  god  of  the  Dravidians,  was  introdaced  into 
the  Brahmanical  cycle  of  gods,  by  identifyiofr 
him  with  Rudra,  the  god  of  storms.     He  holds 
a  trident  as  the  symbol  of  his  power,  a  lasso  or 
sling,  an  antelope,  and  sometimes  a  flame  of  firs 
in  his  hand.    He  has  a  third  eye  in  the  middle 
pt  his  forehead,  and  around  his  neck  is  some* 
times  wound  a  necklace  of  human  skulls.    His 
wife  K&li,  the  black  or  devoaring,  also  called 
Umil,  Durg&,  and  P&rvati,  has  like  him  three 
eyes,  a  wreath  of  skulls  on  her  neck,  and  a 
club  in  her  hand.     Her  face  is  sometimes  ter- 
rific in  api>earance,  especially  on  account  of 
the  long  protrnding  teeth.     Her  worship  is  as 
important  and  general  as  that  of  Siva  himseH 
His  sons  Gane^a  and  K&rttikeya  are  also  ob- 
jects of  veneration.     Sivaism  as  phallns  wor* 
slii))  became  in  time  widely  difPuscKl  among  the 
Aryan  as  well  as  aboriginal  races  of  India,  and 
will  be  further  discussc^l  below,  in  the  aoconnt 
of  the  modern  forms  of  Uie  Dravidian  reli- 
gions.   Buddhism,  thongh  after  1,000  years* 
struggle  overcome  by  Brahmanism,  gave  new 
directions  to  its  doctrines.     (See  BrDDRim.) 
Mohammedanism  was  less  saccessfol  in  leav- 
ing its  mark  u]>on  it.    The  doctrine  of  the  in- 
carnation of  the  gods  in  human  beings  and 
animals  now  l>ecam6  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  Hindoo  religion.     It  seems  that  tlie  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu  as  Krishna  was  taught  in  op- 
position to  Buddha.    An  attempt  was  even 
made  to  represent  Buddha  himself  as  an  incar- 
nation of  the  same  god.    Through  the  endeavor 
to  unite  and  reconcile  all  the  religious  elements 
inimical  to  Buddhism,  a  Trimiirti  was  invent- 
ed, or  a  trinity  composed  of  the  great  gods 
Brahm^  Vishnu,  and  Siva.    A  new  religioos 
literature  sprang  up  in  the  PnrAnaA,   which 
were  not  like  the  Vedas  removed  from  the 
people  as  too  holy,  but  were  written  specially 
for  them.    Their  contents  are  mytholnirical, 
but  they  served  as  polemics  against  Buddhim, 
and  even  of   one   Bralimanical  sect  agaiB4 
another.    There  is  thus  no  unity  in  niudeni 
Brahmanism.    It  has  no  hierarchy  that  em- 
braces the  entire  Hindoo  population.     In  the 
holy  city  Benares,  for  example,  worship  side 
by  side  a  number  of  sects  whose  doctrines  an 
more  or    less  at  variance  with  each  other. 
Denominations  is  perhaps  a  better  name  than 
sect<t  for  iiiQ^  divisions,  as  they  are  not  mtft 
deviations  from  the  main  Brahman  religiofl, 
but  <listinct  seimrations  from  it.    The  mail 
divisions  are  Vishnuites  and  Sivaites,  the  for- 
mer exalting  Vislmu,  the  latter  Siva,  above 
Brail m&.     Kiich  division  has  again  several  4i- 
vi*<ion'<  within  itself,  probably  caused  by  inflv* 
ential  expounders  of  tlie  doctrines.    These  vari- 
ous distinctions  of  denominations  or  sects  pro- 
duced a  number  of  sabdi^isions  in  the  caste  of 
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OS.  The  otW  oMtM  were  also  nmlti- 
SecU  which  reject  the  system  of  castes, 
ingaitee  of  Mahratta,  oonstitate  each  a 
!  their  own.  The  gods  also  have  enor- 
increased  in  numbers^  and  they  are 
be  as  many  as  880  miUions,  since  it 
hot  lust  that  the  heavens  should  be  as 
peopled  as  the  earth.  The  VedAnta  phi- 
attained  the  most  inflaential  position 
he  Hindoo  systems,  and  effected  a  union 
vaism,  while  the  Vishnuites  embraced 
^  Sinkhya.  The  most  renowned  phi- 
r  was  C^ankarAchArya,  who  lived  in  the 
tary.  He  was  a  Brahman  of  the  Nam- 
be,  then  dominant  in  Travancore.  He 
Bed,  instead  of  the  original  four,  72 
ind  founded  numerous  convents,  dis- 
>nsiderably  with  the  Jains  and  Vishnu- 

I  is  said  to  have  died  in  Uie  Himalaya  at 
»f  32.  He  revived  the  VedAnta  philos- 
[>pHed  it  against  Buddliism,  and  wrote 
nhen  the  Bhibhyas,  which  are  commen- 
a  the  Vedas,  but  more  directly  on  the 

The  Vishnuites  number  among  their 
ed  philosophers  RAm&nuja  of  the  12th, 
dhvAchArya  of  the  14th  century;  but 
ae  is  not  eaual  to  that  of  ^ankarAchArya. 
hnnite  VaJIabbAchArya  founded  in  die 
itnrv  the  voluptuous  Krishna-shepherd 
,  which  places  Krishna  over  \ishnn 

Another  enthusiastic  Krishna  worship 
tituted  about  the  same  time  by  Chai- 
>  Bengal.  In  the  12th  century  arose  in 
iratta  country  a  new  form  of  Sivaism. 
it*  founder,  formed  monkish  brother- 

II  imitation  of  Buddhism,  but  he  was  a 
lemy  to  the  Buddhists,  as  represented  by 
s.  This  sect  is  the  Jangama  Lingaism, 
ses  the  Canarc^e  language  as  its  sacred 

The  Takta  denomination  gives  ado- 
ot  to  any  of  the  three  great  gods  them- 
»ut  onlvfto  their  wives,  and  especially 
spouse  of  Siva,  and  is  very  sensual  in 
.  Remnants  of  the  ancient  Sndra  re- 
re  still  to  be  found  in  Bengal,  and 
&r  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  magic 
of  savage  tribes.  Islomism  made  con- 
e  pn^gress  in  the  mean  time,  and  in 
:hinl  of  the  population  of  Bengal  were 
nedani*.  A  mixture  of  Hindooism  and 
Q  is  represented  by  the  religion  of  the 
md  another  of  Buddhism  and  Brah- 
bv  that  of  the  Jains. — The  most  im- 
mi>dem  religious  works  known  to  Eu- 
aru  the  following.  After  the  Pur&nas 
i  18  Uj>apur&nas  of  similar  contents, 
mple  <»f  importance  has  its  own  local 

narrating  the  $itory  of  the  god  and 
iftistations  in  that  place,  and  often  con- 
item<i  of  valuable  liistoric  information, 
itras  are  productions  in  which  Siva  is 
ited  &5  conversing  with  DurgA;  they 
magic  books  of  the  ^'aktas.  The  most 
nt  work  written  in  Tamil  is  Tiruvallu- 
ural,  a  collection  of  sayings  of  a  purely 
character.     The  Basava  PurAnas  of  the 


sect  of  Linndtes  are  valuable  works  for  the 
history  of  Hindoo  sects. — ^Prominent  amonir 
the  recent  developments  of  the  Brahmani^ 
religion  stands  the  idea  of  the  trinity.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  by  European  scholars  that 
the  Trimilrti,  or  trinity  of  BrahmA,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  was  a  primitive  doctrine  and  the 
basis  of  the  In^an  religion ;  but  it  is  evident- 
ly quite  a  modem  conception.  This  trinity 
is  represented  by  an  image  of  a  body  with 
three  heads  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone. 
TheoreticaUy,  BrahmA  js  the  creator,  Vidmu 
the  preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer;  but 
no  cult  assigns  either  temple  or  feast  to 
the  Trimiirti,  and  it  would  be  greatly  unlike 
the  popular  conception  of  Siva  to  oondder  him 
a  goNl  of  destruction.  It  would  be  bette^  how- 
ever, to  examine  first  the  place  which  Y  iahnn 
occupies  in  the  popular  mind.  Vishnu  pushed 
Indra  back  into  oblivion.  Ten  avatars  are 
commonly  assigned  to  him,  and  they  follow 
each  other  in  an  increasing  scale  of  p^ection. 
The  first  three  are  incarnations  of  animals: 
fish,  tortoise,  and  boar.  The  fourth  is  the 
Manu  lion.  The  human  avatars  begin  with  the 
fifth :  first  a  dwarf,  then  a  hero,  and  then  the 
still  more  exalted  persons  of  a  RA^oachandra 
and  a  Krishna.  It  is  usual  to  name  also  an  in- 
carnation of  Buddha  as  a  concession  to  Buddh- 
ism, but  several  writings  name  other  forms 
in  which  Vishnu  appeared,  and  expect  the  god 
finally  to  come  himself.  The  revelation  of  the 
future  advent  of  Vishnu  predicts  that  at  a  time 
when  the  highest  age  of  man  will  be  onlv  28 
vears,  a  portion  of  tne  eternal  godhead  will  be 
bom  in  the  village  Sambhala  to  the  Brahman 
family  of  Vishnuyaca.  He  shall  be  called 
Kalki,  and  possess  eight  superhuman  powers. 
He  shall  destroy  all  Ml^has,  Dasyus,  ana  unjust 
persons,  and  shall  restore  righteousness  upon 
earth.  The  spirits  of  those  who  are  still  alive 
at  the  end  of  the  Kali-yuga  life  shall  be  changed 
into  forms  transparent  as  crystal,  and  shall 
produce  a  race  willing  to  obey  the  laws  of 
Krita-yuga,  who  shall  be  the  fathers  of  a  new 
humanity.  Krita-yuga  shall  come  again  when 
sun  and  moon  have  disappeared  in  the  moon 
house  Tishya,  near  the  planet  Brihaspati  or 
Jupiter.  Tliis  will  occur  at  the  end  of  860,000 
human  years  or  1,200  years  of  the  gods,  count- 
ing from  the  death  of  Krishna.  The  person  of 
Siva  was  too  lofty  and  powerful  to  be  satisfied 
like  Vishnu  to  appear  as  a  being  of  this  world. 
As  Vishnu  could  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  be 
considered  the  only  one  capable  of  avatars,  it 
was  taught  that  Siva  also  occasionally  dwelt 
among  men,  but  only  as  the  incorporation  of 
some  attribute  of  himself.  When  NArade,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  reported  to  Siva  that 
his  worship  was  falling  off  upon  earth,  Siva 
sent  only  Nandik^vara,  the  bull  upon  which 
he  rides.  The  lingaites  also  have  in  their 
PurAnas  legends  of  such  descents  of  divine  at- 
tributes and  symbols  among  them.  One  of 
them  gives  a  most  wondrous  origin  to  their 
1  teacher  Basava.    The  Y6gins  or  Gosain,  com- 
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monlj  known  as  Fakirs,  are  worshippers  of 
Siva.  Mixlorn  Brahnianiiini  Ii&«  ulso  u  female 
trinity,  composed  of  tlie  wives  of  Braliin4,  Vish- 
iiu,  and  Sivii.  Sarosvati,  Brahma  s  wife,  is  the 
only  pxldess  of  arts,  of  which  lanjoiage  is  one, 
and  she  is  said  Ut  punisli  liars,  hut  not  very 
heavily.  Lakshmi,  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  is  the 
pver  of  temporal  happiness;  it  is  through  her 
that  mortals  obtain  wives,  children,  dwellings, 
friends,  harvests,  wealth,  liealth,  and  strength. 
Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva,  who  is  the  most 
generally  worshipped  of  the  three,  has  the 
s;imo  attributes  as  Lakshmi  in  the  Sivaitic 
Pur^nas;  but  in  Bengal  and  in  southern  India 
she  is,  under  the  name  of  Kali,  a  bloodthirsty 
goddess,  and  her  images  depict  her  as  truly 
horrid.  She  is  the  goddess  of  cholera  and  all 
other  e]>idemics.  Slio  can  be  appeaseil  only 
with  bloody  sacrifice,  and  even  human  beings 
are  offered  up  to  her  wherever  the  English 
authorities  do  not  interfere.  In  the  south 
Ikahman  mythology  represents  the  aboriginal 
grdma-tUratdi  to  be  a  ninefold  develoument 
of  Parvati,  or  rather  of  the  universal  pro- 
ductive energy  of  the  deity.  The  (^v^ilx  wor- 
ship is,  like  Lingaism,  based  on  sexual  rela- 
tions. The  former  has  chosen  the  female 
principle,  the  lap  of  the  mother  of  nature, 
instead  of  the  male,  which  receives  the  ven- 
eration of  the  latter.  The  various  sects  be- 
U)nging  to  it  rival  each  other  in  obscenity  and 
voluptuousness. — Among  the  other  go<]s  of 
modern  Brahmanism,  Ganeva  and  Karttikeya, 
the  sons  of  Siva,  are  also  prominent.  The 
former  is  the  god  of  wisdom  and  cunning,  on 
whom  it  is  well  to  call  before  undertaking  any- 
thing. He  has  the  head  of  an  elephant,  and 
his  image  is  found  everywhere,  even  in  temples 
not  dedicated  to  him,  by  the  wayside,  anu  in 
many  firivate  houses.  The  Ganapatyas  are  a 
sect  who  make  him  an  object  of  special  worship. 
K2irttik6ya  or  Skandiu  called  Subrahmanya  and 
Shanmukha  in  the  Deccan,  is  the  six-headed 
god  of  war,  whose  otiice  is  to  suIhIuc  the  demon 
Sdra  or  TArak^i,  and  who  by  doing  penance  for 
2.000  years  obUiined  the  p(»wer  of  governing 
the  whole  world  without  being  put  to  death 
either  by  Siva  or  by  any  other  goil.  Six 
nymphs  ipiarrelled  for  the  privilege  of  nursing 
him  when  he  was  born  on  the  river  Ganges, 
and  in  order  not  to  vex  any  of  these  Krittik&s 
he  took  six  heads  and  fe<l  on  them  all.  His 
feast  in  the  month  of  Karttika  or  October  is 
principally  attende<i  by  nnnic,  and  fires  are  lit 
upon  the  hilN  as  a  t(»ken  of  the  return  of  the 
victorious  warrioi-s.  Daksha  also  is  important 
He  is  one  of  the  ancient  Adityas,  and  the  Vish- 
nu Parana  tells  a  won<lrous  storv  of  how  he 
came  to  he  in  the  train  of  the  Mahadeva  Siva. 
Gangil.  the  celebrateil  g(Mldess  of  the  river,  is 
a  lovely  person  with  a  lotus  flower  in  her  hand. 
Bathing  in  the  ifanges  cleanses  from  all  sins, 
and  whoever  dies  in  the  river  is  at  once  dis- 
solved  in  the  great  Brahma.  Near  the  source, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  near  Allahabad, 
near  Benares,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 


lier  powers  are  especially  effective  on  accoDDt 
of  certain  legends  connected  with  these  pluM. 
Among  the  eight  L6kapAlas  or  gugniians  of  t\t 
world  enumerated  above,  Yama  now  empluyi 
messengers,  Yamadi^tas,  whose  duty  it  u  tu 

{>ull  the  souls  out  of  corpses  and  lead  them  to 
lim  bound  with  ropes.    Bat  when  peopl«  have 
been  very  pious  Yama  himself  calls  for  thiHr 
souls.     The  messengers  are  depicted  as  de- 
formed, clad  in  skins  of  wild  anim.'ds  and 
as  having  eyes  of  tire  and  long  hair  and  teeth. 
When  they  have  brought  a  soul  before  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  the  first  clerk  Cliandn- 
gupta  is  commanded  to  read  the  list  uf  the 
goo<I  and  evil  deeds  of  the  deceased  which  is 
contained  in  the  book  UgrasandhAni.     Tbea 
,  sentence  is  passed  whether  the  S(»ul  sliall  be 
placed  in  hell,  or  reinhabit  an  earthly  fonn. 
or  rise  to  a  higher  sphere.     Kavera  i»  lord  of 
the  treasures  hid  in  the  earth,  and  he  residcf 
in  the  mines  of  Kaildsa,  where  his  dwartiih, 
ugly  servants  keep  watch,  and  can  be  induecd 
by  magic  charms  to  reyeal  where  treasures  are 
concealed.      Kuv6ra  himself  is  a  frightful  ho- 
man  form,  with  three  heads,  tliree  tegs,  ci^ 
teetli,  a  single  ring  through  the  ears,  green  eye% 
and  white  sores  on  his  body.     Kama  or  Mas* 
matha  rides  on  a  parrot,  and  wounds  with  hii 
arrow  those  who  love.    He  belongs  to  tha 
family  of  Vishnu.    The  fire  of  Siva*s  eye  r^ 
duced  him  to  ashes,  and  he  will  not  be  bon 
again  before  Siva  marries  PArvatt  and  tbci 
he  will  be  a  son  of  Krishna.     His  companiai 
is  the  beautiful  Rati,  whom  he  captured  fm 
the  house  of  the  giant  Sambara.      In  em- 
parison  with  the  dissolute  worship  of  (^Mi 
the  worship  of  the  elevated  and  potrtic  side  o( 
human  love  as  represented  by  Kama  is  quite  ia- 
significant. — The  distinctions  of  caste  are  rapid- 
ly disappearing.    The  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisjtf  , 
long  smco  lost  their  separate  existence,  and  , 
many  of  tlio  occupations  origipallj  exclu!4f«|f  , 
theirs  are  now  followed  also  by  the  Brnhmm  \ 
Though  the  superior  castes  may  engage  in  tht  j 
pursuits  properly  belonging  to  the  lower,  thi  j 
latter  arc  not  permitted  to  nsnrp  the  fanctioM  j 
of  the  former.   Brahmans  now  hold  goTcrmMil 
offices,  act  as  soldiers,  and  enter  the  terflMI 
of  Europeans  and  Mohammedans,  and  ercB  if 
the  Sudras.     But  wliatever  their  positioii,  thV 
try  not  to  transgress  the  rules  anu  ob 


considered  polluting;  they  do  not  eat  or 
certain  kinds  of  food,  nor  eat  with  or  is  thl^ 
immediate  presence  of  one  of  an  inferior 
There  are  classes  so  degraded  that  their 
shadow  falling  on    a    man   of   higher 
causes  iK>llution.     In  Malabar  when  under  M^ 
tive  rule  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  BBMift 
high  caste  to  strike  dead  on  the  s|M>t  a  nMB  «- 
h>w  caste  for  liaving  touched  him,  even  if  i^. 
ci<lentally :  the  act  was  regarded  as  jo^tililli  I 
homicide,  and  was  not  pnni»he<1  by  the  aBthDri^.j 
ties.     The  condition  of  the  lowest  caft«i  Mp 
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itr  native  rule  was  one  of  the  most  abjert  sab- 

t'  '(lion,  and  so  ilebai^  were  they  considered, 
L>tb  MH-iul]v  and  Hiiiriiually,  that  it  was  a  i-rime 
for  a  Bmbmen  to  read  tbe  sacred  writings  in 
tlwir  prewnre,  or  to  ^ve  them  an^  religious 
coaniwl  or  itiotruction  whatever.  Beneath  the 
Sudnis  iliere  wiih  a  numerous  claiu  of  out- 
c*!>ti<  and  tlivir  deticendailts,  whu,  by  forfeit- 
in?  tlit'ir  ftiindinfc  in  tlieir  respective  castes 
anil  bvci'ininic  iiottut«d,  had  sunk  to  tlie  lowest 
piti-li  iif  lUK'ial  de|!radation,  and  were  re- 
fardvil  as  utterly  vile,  A  loss  of  caste  ir- 
vi-l\'eil  u  furfeiture  of  oil  civil  rights  and  of  all 
t4^|>erti-.  The  British  government,  however. 
Las  pr<-ltiliited  tite  enfitrcernent  of  an;  forfeit- 
are  or  dinnlieritance  by  reason  of  the  rcnun- 
cialion  or  deprivation  of  caste;  the  law  has 
been  (iteadily  enforced,  and  has  had  an  ini- 
jHirtdDt  and  •^utary  effect  upon  the  social  state 
ot  Iwli^ — The  Brtdiniana  are  now  ondcricoing 
■  reli^fious  crisis.  The  sect  of  Ki'ilajnanis, 
vbow  Mcrt.'d  biHik  is  the  KalajnAna,  ''Knowl- 
tdzK  "f  the  Aire,"  written  oliout  1780,  believe 
that  the  K'<A  of  god^  himself  will  descend  to 
MTth  mid  raise  the  dead.  The  Xiidis  in  Smith 
Uahralta  entertain  a  dtiiilar  ticliof.  but  lK>ih 
•tctj  svem  to  1«  dving  out.  There  is  one  sect, 
b'-wcTt-r.  the  Brahmo-S&mtkj,  which  is  steadily 
ianvaring  in  numtier,  and  which  has  attracteil 
cnnwlerable  attention.  Its  doctrines  are  n<it 
pnipcrly  :i  mixture  of  Brabnianistn  and  Chrix- 
tianily.  but  rullicr  a  rationalistic  development 
of  both.  The  -k-ct  irt  K«id  10  Iinve  In-en  founded 
in  I^Ui  hy  Kam  Muhuo  Koy.  Tlie  first  con- 
wn*  Were  pupils  of  Christian  cdiicatiimal  insti- 
tutiuHK.  Tht-y  were  joinul  by  Mohammeilnns 
and  )>.T  other  Bmhnians,  and  fonned  together 
a  church  whose  jirincipal  doctrines  arc  the  ad- 
t,nuua  i-f  I'oe  (1<m1,  the  hiving  futlivr  of  all, 
anil  briittiirly  Invu  toward  all  men.  Their 
pvat  jiurjHisi-  in  to  do  away  with  distinctions 
■>f  cflf.t--iind  religiiin.  The  head  of  the  sect  is 
BOW  B-ni'ii  Ki'shah  Chsnder  Sen,  and  under  his 
eB«rz>-tic  giudiince  it  has  been  eKtablinhed  In  all 
the  br^vr  liiics  of  India.  It  was  hiijiCfl  that  they 
vc>i:ld  >  ventiiiilly  adopt  the  fundamental  doc- 
IriRe-i  of  Chriitianitv,  but  at  a  Tiiceting  held  in 
WW  in  Cilciitta,  .lecus  wnc  declared  to  Iw  a  di- 
vine iiicnrniilinn  in  no  higher  dcgri-e  than  every 
itii<in:.-ni-ho'l  jK'rmin  mi;;ht  be  said  to  be  such. 
Erceptini;  ilii'  wonderful  mystical  word  '■m. 
only  »iirl>  p'lnion*  of  the  Veilas  and  the  Bible 
i»  are  nirtvly  tliektic  and  n'>t  miniculiiiis  are 
•dmittt^^l  into  their  cnnon.— The  priniipal  re- 
f»nt  iiutlii Title*  on  the  n-ligion  and  liternture 
'1  Irwlvi  iir,-:  M.ix  Mfdler.  "Ilistorv  of  Anci,i,t 
#Mi.lirii  Literature"  (I.ondim.  ViViH)-  J(„|r. 
•<lri::iii:il>iiu.kritTe:(tsiin  the  Origin  and  Ili>. 
tnrr  ,.r  il.^-  IVupk  ul  India"  (vols.  i.-v..  I,..n- 
<l'.n.  l-;.(-'7<)i;  Us-rt-n,  Iiiiiitrhf  Altfrlh-mt- 
h,n.U^i.\,■.^..  -2  vols..  Uipsic.  ISfiT-T:!);  ■\Vliii- 
»-».  "firii'ntal  and  Llngnistic  Studii-s"  (N'lW 
ViTk.  I-Tic  riuncker,  Gftrhii-Au  .t.-.  AfUr- 
«*»..-(.. I.  i.,  4th  iJ..  Uipsic.  lflT4);  anil 
Vinii.  tittrhiehte  der  inJitehen  Hilij/kn  (Ib- 
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IHDtUli  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  sixth  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  let. 
a7°  47'  and  41°  4«'  N.,  and  Ion.  M"  49'  and  88' 
2'  AV, ;  extreme  length  N.  and  S.  276  m..  nver- 
ttgo  breadth   140  m. ;   area,  33,800  sq.  m.,  or 


81,fi37,7C0  acres.  It  is  bonnded  N.  by  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  state  of  Miehigan,  E.  b; 
Ohio,  a.  by  Kentacky,  from  wliidi  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  Ohio  river,  and  W.  hy  Illinois, 
from  which  it  is  rartly  separated  by  the  Wa- 
bash. It isdividedinto92counties, vii.;  Adams, 
Allen,  Bartholomew,  Benton.  Blackford.  Boone, 
Brown,  Carroll,  Cass,  Clark.  Clay,  Clinton, 
Crawford,  Daviess,  Dearborn,  Ilecatnr,  I'e  Kulb, 
Delaware,  Dubois,  Elklmn,  Fayette,  Kloyd, 
Fountain,  Fninklin,  Fulton,  Gibson,  (irnnt, 
(ircene,  llamiltdn,  Hancock^  Harrison.  lien- 
dricks,  Henr.v,  Ilowanl,  Huntington.  .liickHm, 
Jasper,  Jiiy.  .lefTei'^on,  Jennings  ■lohn^on, 
Kii(>:(,  Kosciu>ko.  La  <imngc.  Lake,  La  I'orie, 
I.awrenee.  Madison.  Marion.  Mar-liall,  Martin, 
Miami,  Monroe,  Montpmierv,  MKr^iin.  New- 
ton, Noble.  (Ihio.  Orange.  Owen,  I'arke.  I'errv, 
Pike.  I'ortcr,  Posi-v,  Pulaski,  I'l.timm,  l.'nii- 
dolph.  Bifiley.  Knsli,  Bt.  Josciili.  Scott  Miel< 
bv,  Spencer,  Starke,  StvliK'n,  Sullivan.  Switz- 
erland, TippecHnne.  Tipton,  I'nion.  Vandcr* 
,  biirgh.  Veriiiili.m.  Vigo.  Walmsli.  Wnrren.  Mar- 
!  rick,  Wii-liingtini.  -Wavite.  Wells.  White.  Whit- 
I  lev.  Iniliniiiipolis.  Ibe  cniiitnl,  is  iiuir  the  cen- 
I  Ire  of  the  stnle.  In  l«74  there  were  27  Hties  in 
j  In.limiii:  Columbia,  with  l.r.tUI  inhid.ilants  in 
I  1S70;  Conncrsville.  Ml'fi;  Fvnrisville,  SLSno; 
'  Fort  Wiivne.  17.7IK:  Fninklin  Citv.  2.;ii7; 
'Co-hen.  :i.l.13:  (Jreencnstle.  n,L-J7;' Keiidall- 
■  ville.  2.1i'i4;  Indianflpolii-.  48.244;  -lefferMm- 
,  villf.  7.-'54;  L:if«vctte.  M.fior.;  l.a  Porte. 
r:'>l*\:  I Jiwrencebnrg. it.  1  BO;  Logim-iH.rt.H.iOd; 
Madison,  10.700;  Mmmt  Vernon.  £.«.-!•:  New 
'  .Mbanv.    \r,,nm:     Peni.    S,r.l7:     l!i.  hniond. 

11.44.1;    Risinc  Sun,   l,7«rt;    Scv iir.   ir-'il- 

Shclbvville.  2.7SI:  South  Bend'.  7.-;("! :  Terre 
llmite.  ir..Hi:i:  Viilparaisn,  2.7rM  :  Vim-.Tiiie^ 
,-..44(1:  nml  ■\VabB=h  Cilv,  2.RWI.  Mi.'bii-iin 
Citv  i?  the  onlv  lake  port  of  the  flau:     Tim 
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population  in  1800  and  at  snbseqnent  decennial 
pijriods  was  as  follows : 


CENSUS  YEARS.  I      WhiU. 

I 

lirfH) 6JM8 

1810 ;  2«,r«l»0 

iH^rt 14.\7.'Vit 

1m80 »»,J»» 

InU) j  fllNfiSH 

lijflO '  »77,1M 

iHflO 1,888,710 

1670 l,tia5,S87 


FrM 
Oelond. 

litt 

8U8 

1,280 

8.e2tf 

7,165 

11.2<a 

11,428 

24,MI0 


I 


SUt«. 


13S 

287 

li^O 

8 


Raak. 


^641 

24,&2U 

147.17S' 

ai8,(i8I 

(VS.\SOC 

%!>.410 

13<'M  1,4-2^ 

l,0HO,t>87 


20 

21 

U 

18 

10 

7 

6 

6 


Of  the  total  population  in  1870,  857,904  were 
males  and  822,043  females;  1,539,163  were 
of  native  and  141,474  of  foreign  birth;  and 
there  were  240  Indians.  Of  the  native-born, 
1,048,575  were  bom  in  the  stiite,  10,598  in 
Illinois,  3,483  in  Iowa,  70,524  in  Kentucky, 
8,490  in  Massachusetts,  5,003  in  Michigan, 
6,082  in  New  Jersev,  29,518  in  New  York, 
24,790  in  North  Carolina,  180,359  in  Ohio, 
57.20  L  in  Pennsylvania,  12,270  in  Tennessee, 
and  32,480  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Of 
the  foreigners,  4,705  were  b<»m  in  British 
America,  0,303  in  France,  78,0()0  in  Germany, 
9,945  in  England.  28,098  in  Ireland,  2,507  in 
Scotland,  550  in  Wales,  873  in  Holland,  2,180 
in  Sweder,  and  4,287  in  Switzerland.  The 
density  of  population  was  49*71  persons  to  a 
square  mile.  The  state  contained  320, 1 00  fam- 
ilies, with  an  average  of  5*25  persons  each,  and 
818,400  dwellings,  with  an  average  of  5*28  per- 
sons each.  The  increase  of  population  from 
IHOO  to  1870  was  24*45  per  cent.  The  number 
of  male  citizens  21  years  old  and  upward  was 
370,7'<O.  There  were  in  the  state  507,175  per- 
sons from  5  to  18  years  of  age ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  attending  school  was  305,203 ; 
70,034  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  were 
unable  to  read,  and  127,124  could  not  write.  Of 
the  latter,  113,185  were  of  native  and  13,030 
of  foreign  birth;  53,359  were  males  and  73,- 
705  females;  118,701  were  white  and  8,258 
colore<l;  11,072  were  from  10  to  15  years  old, 
15,03t»  from  15  to  21,  and  10;),422  were  21  and 
over,  of  whom  30,331  were  white  males,  67,051 
white  females,  3,182  colored  males,  3,1  HI  col- 
ored female;*,  and  77  Indians.  The  percentage 
of  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over  to  the  total 
population  of  the  same  age  was  10*01,  bi'lng 
8*71  for  males  and  12*01  for  females.  The 
percentaire  of  illiteracy  among  male  adults  was 
10'Ui»;  females,  10*77.  The  nuD]1>er  of  pau- 
pers supporteil  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1H70.  wits  4,057,  at  a  cost  of  $403,521.  On 
June  1,  187n,  3,052  were  receiving  support,  of 
whom  2.70O  were  natives,  including  2,583 
white  and  2m7  colored,  and  H02  foreigners. 
There  were  1,374  criminals  committed  during 
the  year.  Of  the  total  number  0»o7)  in  pris- 
on June  1,  1870,  755  were  of  native  and  152 
of  foreign  Mrth;  of  the  natives,  001  were 
white  and  <t4  colored.  The  state  contained 
901  blind,  ^72  deaf  and  dumb,  1,504  insane, 
and  1,300  idi«»tic.     Of  the  total  i>opulation  10 


years  of  age  and  orer  (1,107,986),  there  were 
engaged  in  all  occupations  459,869  perBon*; 
in  agriculture,  260,777,  including  88,949  la- 
borers, and  181,895  farmers  and  planters;  in 
professional  and  personal  services,  8<),ol8,  of 
whom  1,787  were  clergymen,  22,542  domestic 
servants,  34,054  laborers  not  specified,  1,683 
lawyers,  3,013  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
5,018  teachers  not  specified ;  in  trade  and  tran^ 
portation,  80,517;  and  in  manufactures  and 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  76,057.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was  17,661 ; 
from  consumption,  2,807,  being  1  death  from 
consumption  to  6*8  from  ail  canses ;  from  pneu- 
monia, 1,514,  being  1  from  that  disease  to  11-7 
from  all  causes;  from  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever,  504;  from  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  521;  from  enteric  fever,  l,(r29;  from 
diarrha*a,  dysentery,  and  enteritis,  1,241. — In- 
diana is  entirely  wanting  in  mountains,  and  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  surface  is  level  or  un- 
dulating. It  has  consequently  no  watershed, 
but  there  are  continuous  slopes  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  difference  of  elevation  between 
the  highest  land  and  the  Ohio  river  at  the 
falls  is  nearly  600  ft.,  and  a  considerable  dif- 
ference (about  70  ft.)  is  observed  between 
the  level  of  the  Ohio  at  the  falls  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wabash.  The  river  hills  extend 
at  various  distances  from  and  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  Ohio  and  other  streams,  and 
enclose  bottom  lands  which  are  chiefly  rich  al- 
luvions and  thickly  wooded.  These  hills  along 
the  Ohio  are  generally  as  high  as  the  higfaedt 
levels  of  the  interior,  often  of  a  ragged  and 
broken  aspect,  and  where  cut  throngli  by  trib- 
utaries of  the  Ohio  present  much  imposing 
scenery.  Behind  these  a  table  land  spreads 
out  and  forms  the  interior,  and  here  every  fea- 
ture is  changed ;  instead  of  the  bottoms,  with 
their  forests,  the  most  varied  landscape  appears 
— here  groves  of  oak,  ash,  and  otner  trec% 
there  vast  level  prairies;  and  again  the  sur- 
face is  undulating,  and  occasionuly  rises  into 
hills  from  100  to  300  ft.  high.  For  topograph- 
ical description,  however,  the  state  may  be 
divide<l  into  the  vallevs  of  its  rivers.  The 
Ohio  valley,  including  tliat  of  the  Whitewater, 
contains  about  5,500  sq.  m. ;  this  is  a  HmestoDt 
region,  and  was  originally  clothed  with  hearr 
forests.  The  hills  are  abrupt  and  broken,  and 
numerous  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  break  throng 
them.  Of  this  division  of  the  state  aboiil 
two  thirds  is  good  farming  land,  and  the  naa- 
idue  either  too  hilly  or  too  sterile  for  prof- 
itable cultivation.  White  River  valley  extendi 
from  the  Wabash  centrally  through  the  stilt 
to  the  Ohio  line,  and  covers  about  9,000  sq.  m. 
It  is  almost  uniformly  level,  and  hearily  tiift*  2 
bered,  except  in  the  W.  parts,  where  there  are  ^ 
large  prairies  and  barrens  and  ranges  of  low  ^ 
rugged  hills.  Limestone  beds  exist  on  White  *. 
river  and  l>etween  its  two  forka,  and  are  abvii*  • 
dunt  and  excellent  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
river.  The  soils  are  of  the  richest  aescriptioo. 
Most  of  the  streams  are  clear  and  never-failing 
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er  power  is  abundant.    The  Wabash 

>  the  largest  division,  and  embraces 
of  12,000  sq.  m.  It  interlocks  with 
rhite  riTer,  and  the  £.  portion  resem- 

It  is  equally  fertile,  but  less  broken. 
4lle  part  of  the  valley  has  extensive 
ower.  From  the  river  hills  of  the 
the  Wabash  the  surface  is  an  inclined 
The  valley  of  the  Maumee  occupies 
KK)  sq.  m.  in  the  N.  £.,  and  carries  its 

>  Lake  Erie.  The  N.  and  N.  W.  part 
state,  drained  by  the  St  Joseph^s, 
ows  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  the 
e,  a  constituent  of  the  Illinois,  in 
ml  character  is  level,  mostly  prairie; 
it  is  sandy,  and  along  the  Kankakee 

Kear  Lake  Michigan  the  country 
mve  sand  hills,  which  are  covered  only 
nted  and  shrivelled  pines  and  burr 
it  a  few  miles  back  from  the  lake  shore 
-icultural  country  is  found. — ^The  Ohio, 
recipient  of  the  principal  streams,  bor- 
state  on  the  south  from  the  Miami  to 
ash,  a  distance  by  the  river>  course 
Langhery,  Indian  Kentucky,  Silver, 
lue,  Anderson,  Big  Pigeon,  Little  Pig- 
are  its  principal  tributaries  from  In- 
It  none  of  them  are  navigable.  The 
ter  joins  the  Miami  6  rn.  above  its 
into  the  Ohio.  The  Wabash  has  its 
ers  in  Ohio;  at  first  its  course  is  N. 
i  middle  of  Huntington  co.,  thence  W. 
Williamsport  in  Warren  co.,  and  the 
tr  of  its  course  S.  to  the  Ohio.  Its 
about  550  m.,  and  it  has  been  naviga- 
t  800  m.  by  steamboats.  Its  principal 
are,  from  the  south  and  east,  the  Sa- 
MissiiMinewa,  Wildcat,  Sugar  or  Rock, 

and  Pat  oka  rivers;  and  from  the 
d  west.  Little  Wabash  and  Embarras 
S  the  Vennilion  in  both  states,  and  in 
Tippecanoe,  Eel,  and  Little  rivers, 
rer,  the  most  important  of  these,  falls 
Wabash  100  m.  above  its  mouth;  the 
k,  its  longest  branch,  rises  near  the 
\  not  far  from  the  S.  sources  of  the 
ind  W.  constituents  of  the  Miami,  and 
S.  W.  direction,  receiving  in  its  course 
.  Fall  creek,  &c, ;  and  the  East  fork, 
ifial  feeders  of  which  are  Salt,  Musca- 
>and,  Clifty,  Flat  Rock,  Sugar,  and 
tfams,  rises  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
1  has  a  W.  course  to  its  union  with 
;  fork,  the  two  forming  Wliite  river 
O  m.  above  its  entrance  into  the  Wa- 
he  St.  Jo>eph's  and  St.  Mar^-'s  form 
nee,  which  passes  into  Ohio  and  to 
ie.  Another  St.  Joseph^s,  with  its 
is  the  Elkliart,  ^.,  passes  into  Lake 
.  The  Kankakee,  a  principal  constit- 
cbe  Illinois,  runs  sluggishly  through 
W,  counties  for  100  ni. ;  extensive 
evervwhere  bound  its  course.  The 
or  Pickamink  ri^ws  S.  of  the  Kanka- 

nearly  parallel  to  it  for  50  ni..  and 
in  Dllnois.    Deep  and  Calumet  rivers 


lie  near  to  and  S.  of  Lake  Michioan,  and  in 
some  places  are  only  separated  from  it  by 
banks  of  sand.  Numerous  lakea  and  ponoB 
are  found,  principaUy  N.  of  the  Wabash.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  no  outlets;  they  are  gen- 
erally clear,  and  have  sandy  shores  and  bot- 
toms. They  seldom  exceed  a  few  acres  in  ex- 
tent, though  several  at  the  head  of  Tippeca- 
noe river  and  Turtle  creek,  and  near  the  city 
of  La  Porte,  cover  a  considerable  area.  Ilie  • 
largest,  Beaver  lake,  near  the  Illinois  line  in 
Jasper  co.,  had  a  surface  of  10,000  acres,  and 
on  the  south  was  bordered  by  an  extensive 
marsh ;  but  most  of  the  land  has  been  reclaim- 
ed, and  the  lake  itself  nearlv  drained. — ^Ilie 
geological  survey  of  Indiana  has  been  several 
years  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  die 
state  geologist,  Prof.  £.  T.  Cox,  asristed  by 
Professors  John  Collett,  B.  0.  Ilobba,  R.  B. 
Warder,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Levette.  The  third 
and  fourth  annual  reports,  for  the  years  1871 
and  1872,  were  published  in  one  volume  in 
1872.  The  most  valuable  mineral  found  in  In- 
diana is  coal,  which  exists  here  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  forms  part  of  the  great  coal  field 
which  extends  through  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky.  The  following  statement  by  Prof. 
Cox  shows  the  extent  and  character  of  this 
imj.ortcnt  source  of  Tvealth:  **Thc  mecsurca 
cover  an  area  of  about  6,500  so.  m.,  in  the  8. 
W.  part  of  the  state,  and  extena  from  Warren 
CO.  on  the  north  to  the  Ohio  river  on  the  south, 
a  distance  of  about  150  m.  The  following 
counties  lie  within  its  area:  Warren,  Foun- 
tain, Parke,  Vennilion,  Vigo,  Clay,  Sullivan, 
Greene,  Knox,  Daviess,  Martin,  Gibson,  Pike, 
Dubois,  Vanderburg,  Warrick,  Spencer,  rerry, 
and  a  smaU  part  of  Crawford,  Monroe,  Put- 
nam, and  Montgomery.  The  coal  is  all  bitu- 
minous, but  is  divisible  into  three  well  marked 
varieties:  caking  coal,  non-caking  or  block 
coal,  and  cannel  coal.  The  total  depth  of  the 
measures  is  from  600  to  ^^00  ft.,  with  12  to  14 
distinct  seams  of  coal,  though  they  are  not  all 
present  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  field. 
The  seams  range  from  1  ft.  to  1 1  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  field  may,  from  the  character  of 
the  coal,  be  divided  from  north  to  south  into 
two  zones;  the  western  contains  the  seams 
of  caking  coal,  and  the  eastern  the  non-caking 
or  block  coal.  There  are  from  three  to  four 
workable  seams  of  caking  coal,  ranging  from 
3^  to  11  ft.  in  thickness.  At  most  of  the  lo- 
calities where  these  are  being  worked,  the  coal 
is  mined  by  adits  driven  in  on  the  face  of  the 
ridges,  and  the  deepest  shafts  in  the  state  are 
less  than  300  ft.,  the  average  depth  to  win  the 
coal  being  not  over  75  ft.  The  eastern  zone  of 
the  coal  measures  has  an  area  of  more  than 
450  sq.  m.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  cele- 
brated block  coal,  a  fossil  fuel  which  is  used  in 
the  raw  state  for  making  pig  iron.  In  fact  this 
coal,  from  \t»  physical  structure  and  freedom 
from  impurities  is  peculiarly  suited  to  metal- 
lurgical puri>oses.  It  is  likewise  valuable  for 
generating   steam   and   for   household   u^es. 
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Tliere  are  as  mnny  as  ei[;1it  distinct  seams  of 
blofk  coal  in  this  zone,  three  of  which  are 
workable,  liaving  an  average  thickness  of  4 
ft.  In  some  places  tliis  coal  is  mined  by  adits, 
but  )renerally  from  shafts,  40  to  80  ft.  deep. 
I'he  scams  are  crossed  by  cleavage  lines,  and 
the  coal  is  usually  mined  without  powder,  and 
may  be  taken  out  in  blocks  weighing  a  ton  or 
more.''  In  IhTl  there  were  24  block  coal  mines 
in  operation,  and  about  1,500  tons  were  mined 
diiily :  in  1S73  the  number  of  mines  had  in- 
creased to  upward  of  50,  and  the  daily  pro- 
duction to  about  5,000  tons.  In  1873  ei;?ht 
blast  furnaces  in  Indiana  were  using  the  block 
coal  for  smelting  ores.  The  quality  of  the 
coal,  its  vicinity  to  available  iron  ore  beds, 
together  with  convenient  railroad  facilities, 
give  to  Indiana  marked  advantages  for  the 
maiuifacture  of  iron  and  steel.  (For  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  co;il  of  Indiana,  see  Coal.)  A 
seam  of  su])erior  cannel  coal  is  worked  in  Da- 
viess CO. ;  the  vein  is  5  ft.  thick,  the  upper  3^ 
ft.  being  cannel  coal  and  the  remainder  a  beau- 
tiful jet-black  caking  coal.  Peat  or  turf  exists 
in  considerable  (luantities  in  the  northern  ptirt 
of  the  state,  but,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
wood,  is  not  much  used.  There  are  numerous 
deposits  of  bog  iron  ore  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  and  cLiy  ircmstoncs  and  impure 
carbonates  and  brown  oxides  are  scattered  over 
the  counties  embraced  in  the  coal  measures. 
In  some  places  the  beds  are  quito  thick,  and, 
thoiigli  inferior  to  the  rich  pure  ores  (»f  Mis- 
souri, will  prove  valuable  for  mixing  with  the 
latter  and  aid  in  making  special  grades  of  iron. 
Indiana  possesses  some  of  the  finest  quarries  of 
building  stone  in  the  west ;  they  include  both 
limestone  and  sandstone.  Ganister  rock,  used 
for  furnace  hearths  and  for  lining  Bessemer 
converters,  and  tire  days,  are  also  found  in 
great  abundance.  Salt  springs  exist  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  coal  formation.  Per- 
haps the  mo.nt  remarkable  natural  curiosity 
in  Indiana  is  tlie  Wyandotte  cave,  4  m.  from 
Leavenworth,  Crawford  co.,  in  the  southern 
ji.irt  of  the  state,  which  in  many  resj)ects  rivals 
the  famous  Mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky.  (See 
Wyandotte  Cave.) — The  climate,  like  that  of 
all  the  rtt:ites  W.  of  the  Ohio,  is  liable  to  fre- 
quent and  sudden  changes.  The  prevailin^r 
winds  in  winter  are  from  the  noiih  and  north- 
west, and  in  other  sciiscms  from  the  south  and 
southwest,  and  from  the  general  evenness  of 
the  country  have  a  free  piissige  an<l  are  in  con- 
stant m<)ti<»n.  The  heats  of  summer  are  thus 
moditieil;  but  in  winter  the  cold  is  extreme, 
though  le^s  so  tlian  in  Illinois.  The  mean  tem- 
]>erature  of  the  year  is  yi"" ;  that  of  winter  31°, 
of  spring  ol^  of  summer  7(>^  and  of  autumn 
5"»',  This  is  nearlv  the  climnte  of  lionleaux, 
Fran(*e,  5^  further  X.  than  Indianapolis  and  on 
the  seaboard.  The  rainfall  is  about  3s  in.  in 
the  year,  viz.:  4*li7  in  winter,  7'7l»  in  sprintr, 
10*'J2  in  sammer,  and  7*>>7  in  autunm.  The 
earlier  fruits  blossom  in  March. — The  soil  is 
/  good,  and  much  of  it  remarkably  fer- 


tile.    The  richest  lands  are  fonnd  alov 
Wabash,  White,  and  Whitewater  rivers, 
states  have  so  little  unavailable  land ;  e^ 
wet  and  marshy  lands  are  brought  undi 
cessful  cultivation.    Aboat  one  eighth  | 
the  st:ite  is  prairie  land,  and  about  on« 
is  covered  witli  a  tine  forest.    The  forest 
tain  all  the  trees  natural  to  the  climate 
middle  zone  of  the  Union,  bat  oak  and 
preponderate;    next  in   order  are  the 
maple,    hickory,   ash,   black   walnut,   ] 
elm,  sycamore,  &c.;  and  the  principal 
growths  are  dogwood,  pawpaw,  plum, 
persimmon,   and  crabapple.     In    most 
oak  and  beech  mast  is  found  in  such  c 
ties  as  to  contribute  largely  to  feedii 
fattening  hogs. — Indiana  ranks  high  as  a 
cultural  state;  in  the  production  of  wl 
1870  it  ranked  next  to   lllimns   and 
and  in  Indian  corn  next  to  Illinois. 
Ohio,   and    Missouri.      The  chief    fam 
ductions  and  live  stock,  as  re]>orted  1 
federal  census  in  1870  and  the  state  ai 
tics  in  1873,  were  as  follows: 


PRODUCTIONS. 


1S70. 


Wheat  bushels. 
Indian  corn .. .. 
ItVf 


Oats 

Barley 

Buckwhoat 

IVa.H  and  boons 

Potato**!* 

(f  riHrt  and  clover  seed. 

Fruit 

Flaxseed 

Fhx,  iionnds 

Ifeuiit,  tons 

Hav 

Tofmcco.  iMunds 

Wool 

Hop!* 

I>4»vf 


Bacon  

Pork  in  bulk 

Unl 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk,  frallons  Hold 

Maiik'  BUfrar.  pounds  — 
Maiile  iiiola^M'H,  ralk>ns. 

Sunrhnm  niolMM>t 

Honey,  pounds 

Wox 

Wine,  fcmlhns 


Vin<*jrar 

Hors<>K.  niiniber. 
Miilen  and  anses. 

Milrh  cows 

Working  oxen  . . 

Other  cattle 

Shwp 

Swine 

Cattle 


:i 


S7,i47.2*J 

a 

5i,i)ai.''a% 

bl 

4.%T.4«S 

aiK)il.4(J9 

11 

a'>6.:Mi 

mivn 

K\M$ 

(ii,MP.T« 

8 

•S.M& 

a 

41VM 

»7,ni 

ti 

1.0Ta.7« 

9j»i\nn 

la 

&,0».II3» 

i 

<a.8e4 

f 

40 

S 

•  ■  •  •  >  ■ 

11 

«.9i.va^ 

«^N>7 

n69-a 

LS:«;L»(i 

SJi.s-^* 

VnMM 

Z^il-i 

l«.i»49 

19.IT9 

1 

4i»7.^ 

4^iS» 

l^l^-* 

6ls  f»^ 

1.6ie.<W0 

1 

\,^7iJ^ 

4 

• 

The  returns  of  live  stock  for  IftTO  indue 
animals  on  famis,  while  in  1873  the  entir 
her  in  the  state  is  returned.  According 
census  of  1870,  there  were  in  the  state  li>J 
acres  of  ini]»rovcd  land,  7,189,334  of  wm 
and  H2rt,():).5  of  other  unimproved  land 
total  nuinl»er  of  fanna  was  161,2^<0,  im 
oojiU  containing  20  and  under  54 >  acnn 
GU,  00  and  under  100;  29,438,  lOO  and 
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1,004^  500  and  under  1,000;  and  76, 
md  over.  The  cash  ralae  of  farms  was 
04,189 ;  of  farming  implements  and  ma- 
f,  $17,676,591 ;  wages  paid  daring  the 
aeluding  valne  of  board,  $9,675,848 ;  to- 
mated  valae  of  all  farm  productions,  in- 
^  betterments  and  additions  to  stock, 
14,808 ;  value  of  orchard  products,  $2,- 
6 ;  of  produce  of  market  gardens,  $486,- 
»f  forest  products,  $2,645,679 ;  of  home 
Acturea,  $605,689 ;  of  animals  riaughtered 
Id  for  slaughter,  $80,246,962;  of  aU  live 
$88,776,762.  In  1878  there  were  6,162,- 
'ret  in  cultivation,  of  which  1,902,599 
levoted  to  wheat,  2,627,980  to  Indian 
(24,795  to  oats,  985,529  to  meadow,  and 
r75  to  pasture  and  woodland.  The  value 
^tered  animals  was  $8,988,754.  There 
S70,S82  tons  of  coal  mined,  and  1,167,- 
[is»bels  of  lime  made. — ^Indiana  has  no 


direct  foreign  commerce,  but  it  has  a  vatt 
domestic  and  inter-state  trade  by  means  of  its 
navigable  waters  and  magnificent  systems  of 
railroads  and  canals.  Its  geographical  posi- 
tion is  such  that  the  whole  land  commerce  be- 
tween the  manufacturing  states  of  the  east  and 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  must  pass 
through  its  territory.  Evansvilie  is  a  Umted 
States  port  of  delivery.  In  1878  there  were 
enrollea  here  75  vesselB  with  an  aggregate  toq- 
nage  of  11,474.  In  1845  there  were  80  m.  of 
railroad  in  Indiana;  in  1855,  1,406;  in  1865, 
2,217;  in  1870,  8,177;  and  in  1878,  8,544.  Of 
the  92  counties  of  the  state,  all  but  five  were 
in  the  last  mentioned  year  traversed  by  raO- 
roads.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  rail- 
roads of  the  state  in  1878,  with  their  termini ; 
also  the  assessed  value,  induding  main  and  side 
track  and  rolling  stock,  as  repoited  by  the  state 
board  of  eqnaliantion : 


ooiroaATiONai 


m.  IlamDtoii,  Md  ladtonapolto 

tfi  Uifkjrctte,  aad  Chkago 

iti  aad  AtfttetrUle 

id.  RSrbflMNHt  and  Chlcairo 

itl.  RfetamoBd,  and  Fort  Wayne 

tflaad  Tarn  Haute 

SL  Wateah.  aad  Mkbigaii 

mL  Colambaa«  CInrtnnatI,  and  Indiaiiapo- 

Uaaapolli  diTiaioo) 

Ed  iUver.aad  IDInoia 

■aaad  CvmvtNdaTflle 

Be.  Terra  Haute,  and  Chicago 

^aaw  Jackaea,  and  Saginaw 

ifM;  If  ■■He.  and  Cincinnati 

'.opida  and  Indiana 

Xorth  and  t«ootb 

and  f  innoia  Central 

mha.  BkMcninfrtoo.  and  Western 

MvIK  CiorinnatL  and  Ltfliyette 

m'Ui^  PtTU.  and  Chicago 

M>liik  and  9L  LoQis 

M>fi»  and  Vtncennea 

iTiOa,  31adiaoo,  and  Indianapolis 


TERMOn. 


lOSMbe. 


iailM 
■taU  IB 

ivn. 


Hamilton,  0.,  and  IndianapoBa. . 
Laftrette  and  Kankakee,  IIL . . . . 

Fairland  and  Martinsville 

Cincinnati,  O.,  and  Richmond.. . 

Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne 

Cincinnati,  O.,  and  Terra  Haute.. 
Anderson  to  Michigan  state  line. 


i».  Muoeie.  and  Bloomlnsrton 

Ir.  EvanariDe,  and  Southwestern 

nre  and  Michigan  Southern 

nrt.  CrawlbrdsTlQe.  and  Southwestern  . 

hr.  New  Albany,  and  Cliicago 

ii-.  Nt-w  Albany,  and  St  Louis  Ah-  Line. 

I  Central 

id  Xortbem  Indiana 

IMiaaiMippi 

gh.  Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis 


Gallon.  O.,  and  Indlanapolb 

Butler  and  Logansport 

EvansviUe  and  Terre  Haute 

Terre  Haute  and  DanTllle 

Jackson,  Mich.,  and  Fort  Wayne. . . . 

roti  Wayne  and  Conneraville 

Fort  Wayne  and  Travene  City,  Mich. 

Oxford  and  Newburg 

lodianaiiolls  and  Decatur.  Ill 

Indianapolis  and  Pekin,  III 

Cincinnati.  O.,  and  Lafityette 

Indianapolis  and  Michigan  City 

IndianapoHs  and  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Indianapolis  and  Vlncennos 

Louisville,  Kv.,  and  IndlanajioUs. . . . 

Columbus  to  Madlron 

Columbus  to  Cambridge  City 

MuDcie  to  IlHnois  state  line 

Kvansville  and  Rellefontalne.  O 

Rnffkilo,  N.  T.,  and  Chicago,  111 

Lofrsni*port  and  Terre  Haute 


New  Albany  and  Michigan  City.. 
New  Albany  and  Mt.  Vernon.  111. 


Detroit.  Mich.,  and  Chicago,  III. 

Lake  Station  to  Joliet,  III 

Cincinnati,  O.,  and  St  Louis,  Mo. 


vh.  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago. 

•  and  i^AUtlicaatem 

ante  and  IndianapoHs 

Wabaah.  and  Weatem 

(■tor  Valley 


Columbus,  O.,  to  Indianapobs 

lOhimbuii.  O.,  to  Chicago,  111 

Union  to  I»s:an»port 

I^xigannport  to  Illinois  Hne 

Pittsbunrh,  Pa.,  and  Chicago.  Ill 

St  Louis.  Mo.,  ami  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Indianapolis  to  Illinois  Hne 

Toledo.  O..  and  Camp  Point  IIL 

Harrison,  O.,  and  Ilogerstown 


n 

» 

6 

M 

S6 
81 

84 
88 

109 
U 
fiS 

108 

51 

18 

9 

78 

1&8 

ir.i 

7S 

11« 

110 

4A 

65 

8« 

17 

167 

115 

8^8 

18 

43 

15 

225 

•  •  ■ 

78 

19« 

91 

60 

156 

28 

79 

166 

62 


ihd 


98 
75 


180 
182 

tM 
92 


100 


190 
152 
2»2 
17b 

•  •  • 

261 

...     I 


115 
800 
589 


150 

2s5 

44 

840 

•  •  " 

1^8 
814 


4Gs 
816 

•  •  • 

454 


TMdi 


1551,226 

160,665 

147^75 

82.675 

429,607  (88  m.) 
107,718 
268,886(57  0.) 

1,585.680 

42a4»60 

Mtt,540 

^92.847  (48  m.) 

428,740 

608.661004  m.) 

518.060 
77.250 
4m,7.h7 

971.786 
1.6M200 
1.0TT.5l8(144m.) 
U  51,2m2 

»2.H54 
1,441.728 

8»4.M2 

445U08 

816.758 


4,112.664 

61S.600O10m.) 
l,e4M(i2 
67.641 
1,096.816 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

8.806.(N> 
4.9U9,155 


20441HI 
1,:  86.665 
8,(»4682S 

86&.466 


Tabaah  and  Erie  canal,  the  longest  in  the 
I  States,  connecting  the  Maumee  river  at 
»  with  Evanimlle  on  the  Ohio,  467  m., 
'•4  m.  of  Its  course  in  Indiana,  and  pa.'vted 
1^  Fort  Wayne,  Huntington,  Wabasli,  Pe- 
ifOBB^KHt,  Delphi.  Lafayette,  Attica,  Cov- 
a.  Mcntezoma,  Terre  Haute,  Bloomfield, 


I  and  Petersburg.  The  Whitewater  canal  ex- 
tends from  Lawrenceburg  on  tlie  Ohio  to  II a- 
gerstown,  75  m.,  and  takes  in  its  course  Brooks- 
ville,  Connersvillef  and  Cambridge.  Those 
canals  are  little  used  now.  In  1873  the  state 
contained  6,943  miles  of  telegraph,  the  a.<«- 
sessed  value  of  which  was  $807,874.     There 
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were  125  foreign  insurance  companies  doing  ' 
business  in  the  state;  their  gross  receipts  for 
tlie  six  months  ending  July  1,  1873,  amount- 
e<l  to  $K169,4]3;    losses  paid  $608,950;  tax 
paid,  $17,498.     Tliere  were  92  national  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  paid-in  capital  of  $I7,C11,- 
800,  and  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $14,530,- 
015.      The  bank  circulation  of  the  state  was  i 
$14,70(),415,  being  $S  75  per  capita  and  1*2  | 
JKT  cent,  of  the  weaJth  of  tlie  state ;  ratio  of 
circulation  to  capitd,  81*9.     The  total  number  1 


of  manufacturing  estabHshments  in  1870 
11,847,  using  2,881  steam  engines  of  7^^,851 
horse  power  and  1,090  water  wheels  of  23,5 1>) 
horse  power,  and  employing  58,852  hand«,  of 
whom  54,412  were  males  above  16  years  of 
age,  2,272  females  above  15,  and  2,16S  yonths. 
The  capital  invested  amounted  to  $<')2,o.i2.- 
425;  wages  paid  during  the  vear,  $18,30«'>,7Hii; 
value  of  materials  consumed,  $63,135,4l«2;  of 
products,  $108,017,278.  The  chief  indnstrit« 
are  exhibited  in  the  foUowing  table: 


INDUSTRIES. 


Acrr^ultural  inipl^ment* 

Bootit  and  shoea 

0.iri)entcrin^  «nd  building 

i  '.nrrioires  and  wa^n^ 

Can.  fln*if?ht  and  iMiMonj^ 

Ciotliinif.  men's 

Co<)|KTiiro 

Flourinirand  irriiit-niill  products.. 

Furniture,  not  ap<f<*ifle(l 

Iron,  fortred  and  rolled 

**     plffs 

**     castinga.  not  speciflird 

Leather,  tanned 

*•         curried 

liquors,  distilled 

malt 

Lumber,  planiMl 

*•         sawed 

Machinery,  not  specified 

'*        iit'm  engines  and  boilers. 

Pork  packvd 

Saddlery  and  hamcM 

Sa.ih.  doors,  and  blinds 

Tin.  copper,  and  ^heet-iron  wore. . 
Woollen  goods 


No.  of 

MUblUh- 

8tMm 

W.t«r 

•DKlMt, 

wbt«lt, 

,      HMldt 

,«iI«lo7rd. 

CsjiuL 

Wh«. 

poww. 

powtr. 

1 

1^4 

860 

165 

1.268 

$1,622,769 

I484.AS6 

i*S'» 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2,7ii2 

S42,4!«7 

6M,7AO 

W.'i 

216 

•  ■  ■  • 

2,^i»3 

541,720 

75^!^7 

770 

8S0 

2d5 

3.«:f5 

111*6.4^ 

1,(4»4.14< 

10 

876 

•  >  •  • 

l.^-d 

085.888 

MM.124 

22.f 

•  >  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

i.:.3i 

76U.809 

49!^»5U    , 

«.'>7    1 

2:« 

•  •  •  • 

l.MK 

611.(07 

5(4.241     ' 

9fV*    ■ 

ir>.CT6 

18.667 

8.214 

8.515c6i7 

w»v7n  i 

81!» 

1,5«H» 

513 

2,7M> 

Sf,:J44Vi7;J 

1,110.660    1 

9    ' 

S.^.***) 

■  ■  •  • 

i*sy 

l,r«'S.O  lO 

5211.209    , 

4 

l,7:;ft 

•  •  «  • 

1HJ» 

42.VI00 

1514,400    1 

OG 

HIM; 

20:) 

949 

1,2M.5>2 

470,788    : 

VJl    1 

5  5 

5 

514 

^75.7*^ 

142.468    ' 

IftI    ' 

147 

■  ■  •  • 

819  ; 

avisl') 

b4,9St 

»\ 

70:J 

80 

i^ 

65S.S33    ; 

126.150 

IK) 

8.*>8  , 

85 

Mi 

1.117,40»»    ■ 

175.780 

^    . 

1.7?8  1 

12i 

68<4 

79(1677    : 

242Ji7» 

l.SOl     ' 

8L6!>6 

ft3>8 

9.416    1 

^975  746 

1,001.612 

m 

761 

127 

1.14S 

l.(M7.876 

628^774    ■ 

88 

682 

•  •  •  • 

1,II0;1 

l.«52.716 

67\f«58 

11 

1?J 

•  •  •  • 

452 

l.aOM,0:»0 

Visas 

4:M 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  ■ 

1.888 

625l6<« 

821.212 

W    , 

1,212  1 

165 

64.) 

6i«,(i30 

291.856 

022    ' 

1 
•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

9y«  ' 

751,005 

27^01T 

IV*    '■ 

2.713 

1,189 

2395 

8,770.518 

n7,176 

$961,^4 

t2.1«.n4 

1.4IM,9n 

3t.iW,ll4 

1,501,829 

.      8.44Kff9 

1.276.281 

ILSICM) 

l,fB9,S40 

lL5n.»l 

l.SHf.7^ 

SLMUM 

Uil.748 

\jm.if:i 

n602.«I 

VkjBTIJttI 

lje67,U»i 

.      S.4«L2» 

l,»>t,6iW 

XM\m 

tt&.4» 

1.19UtM 

l.«19.b51 

2JWM96 

905;M7 

IMtJU 

»w,ns 

1.151,JW; 

tS>UM 

lot^ai 

627,5T6 

lj8l.\U6 

795.051 

1.874^10* 

IUMB,9» 

ItSHJSi 

6aei.U» 

1.4:«kM 

1.859,104 

sjr**j» 

2,202.787 

t7*».«l 

(a^S(M 

i.e&Mi 

666.004 

I.MIL4M 

ftiOlMO 

LfiMOi 

159&.6M 

4tiia7 

— The  constitution  of  Indiana  is  dated  Feb.  10, 
1851,  and  nupersedeil  that  of  June  20,  1816. 
Every  mjile  citizen  21  rears  of  ajre,  and  who 
has  resided  in  the  state  six  months,  possesses 
tlie  rijrht  of  votinjr.  The  f^eneral  assembly  con- 
sist.** of  a  senate  of  50  memlwrs  elected  for  four 
years,  one  half  every  second  year,  and  a  house 
of  representatives  of  100  meinliers  elected  for 
two  year.'*.  The  legislative  sessions  are  biennial, 
be^nnin;?  on  the  Thursday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day of  January  in  odd  years.  Members  of  tlie 
li*;rislaturo  receive  $8  a  day  durinjj  the  ses- 
sion. The  jrovemor  and  lieutenant  jrovernor 
arc  fltM'ted  for  four  years  ;  the  former  has 
a  salary  ot  jJH.ooo  a  year.  The  other  chief 
st;it<*  ot!ictT««  are  the  secretary  of  state,  salary 
*J.<H»0;  amlitor,  $*2,.VM»;  treasurer,  $3,000; 
attorney  jreneral,  iS3,ot»0;  and  superintendent 
of  publir  iii«.tructnm,  §2.ooo.  These  officials 
an*  I'ler-tcd  for  a 'term  of  two  vears.  A  ma- 
jority  votv  of  each  house  is  sulficient  to  pass 
a  hill  tiv.-r  thi*  veto  of  tlie  executive.  The 
ht:il<*  eK*r"ti«>n  Is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
Ortulii-r  in  evm  years.  The  judicial  power  is 
vt.-*t*-d  in  a  supreme,  a  circuit,  and  a  superior 
i-'jiirt.  The  supri*me  court  consists  of  five 
jiid;ri.*H.  who  ure  elorted  l»y  the  people  for  a 
ti-rm  of  Hx  yoars,  an<l  rc»ceive  an  annual  salary 
t,f  ^^.'MHi  racli.  The  state  Is  divi(kMl  into  five 
"Mpp-mt*  judicial  di«.trirts  and  3^  circuit  dis- 
trict*.     Eiurh  of  the  'is  circuit  judges  receives 


an  annual  salary  of  $2,500 ;  ther  are  elected  by 
the  people  for  a  term  of  six  yean.  A  raperior 
court  of  three  judges  elected  for  fnnr  Tean 
may  bo  established  in  any  connty  contwnmg  i 
city  of  40,000  inhabitants ;  the  only  one  JH 
established  is  in  Marion  co.,  of  which  iDdin- 
apolis  is  the  chief  city.  Special  criminal  cir- 
cuit courts  are  provided  for  wven  counties  of 
the  state :  Allen,  Floyd,  Clark,  Karion,  Tippe- 
canoe. Vanderburph,  and  Vigo.  The  ofSttn 
electe<l  by  the  people  in  each  connty  are,  ackrk 
of  circuit  court  auditor,  recorder,  tretMrer, 
sheriff,  coroner,  and  surveyor — ^the  first  threi 
for  four  years,  and  the  others  for  two  ycML 
Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  in  each  tovi- 
ship  for  four  years.  Indiana  is  represented  ii 
congress  by  two  senators  and  13  representitiva^ 
and  has  therefore  15  votes  in  the  electoral  col* 
lege.  The  system  of  granting  divorces  in  Indi- 
ana, which  had  attracted  wide  attention  oa  a^ 
count  of  its  elasticity,  was  amended  in  IRTSild 
made  somewhat  more  stringent.  The  cansei  of 
divorce  under  the  new  law  are:  1,  adotoyi 
except  in  certain  specifie<l  cases :  2,  impoMMy 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  marriage :  S.  ahtf- 
donment  for  two  years;  4,  cmel  and  inlmM 
treatment  of  either  party  by  the  oUier;  5,  te- 
)>itual  drunkenness  of  either  party,  or  the  ftS^ 
ure  of  the  huslwnd  to  make  reaM»nab1e  pmvi- 
sion  for  the  family ;  A,  the  failnre  of  the  hat- 
band to  make  reasonable  provision  for  his  fas* 
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Sly  for  a  period  of  two  yean ;  7,  the  oonvictioii 
<rf  either  party  sabseooent  to  toe  marriage,  in 
any  coontry,  of  an  infemouB  crime.    DiToroes 
maj  be  demed  by  the  drcoit  or  superior  conrt 
on  petition  of  a  person  who  is  and  has  been  a 
h^na  fide  resident  of  the  state  for  the  prece- 
ding two  years,  and  of  the  county  for  at  least 
six  months;  such  residence  to  be  proved  by 
the  oath  of  the  petitioner  and  the  testimony 
of  at  least  two  witnesses  who  are  resident 
freeholders   and   householders  of   the  state. 
Horder,  treason,  and  killing  in  a  duel  are 
capital  offences,  punishable  with  death.    Mar- 
riage between  negroes  and  white  persons  is 
dedared  a  misdemeanor,  the  penalty  of  which 
Is  imprisonment  from  one  to  ten  years.    By 
aet  of  1878  women  are  declared  eligible  to 
any  office  the  election  or  appointment  to  which 
is  Tested  in  the  general  assembly  or  the  gov- 
anor.    The  state  debt  on  Nov.  1,  1878,  was 
ti.8M,657,  including  $8,904,788  domestic  and 
fMMifOSO  foreign  debt    The  receipts  into  the 
slate  treasury  during  the  preceding  year  were 
CI,67S,449,  and  the  disbursements,  including 
arreral  extraordinary  items,  $8,446,29a    Of 
the  receipts,  $488,191  were  from  state  reve- 
Bna,  $1,878,998  from  the  common  school  fund, 
$190;6O8  from  public  institutions,  and  $1,624,- 
54ft  from  miscellaneous  sources.    The  most 
faqiortant  Hems  of  expenditure  were  $1,861,- 
811  for  common  schools,  $1,198,442  on  account 
d  pfohfic  debt,  $852,570  for  benevolent  insti- 
tanoiia,  $296,180  for  reformatory  institutions, 
$189,934  for  ordinary  expenses,  and  $278,878 
for  legislative  expenses.    The  state  tax  was  15 
ents  on  the  $100  for  general  purposes,  and  16 
ecnts  for  schools.    The  total  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property  was  $279,082,209  in 
1856,  $578,4^4,109  in  1866,  $662^283,178  in 
1870,  and  $950,467,854  in  1878,  the  last  inclu- 
ding personal  property  to  the  extent  of  $247,- 
146,331. — The   public  institutions   supported 
entirely  or  in  part  by  the  state  are  the  hospi- 
tal for  the  insane,  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  institution  for  the  blind 
in  Indianapolis,  house  of  refuge  at  Plainfield, 
loldiers*  home  at  Knigbtstown,  northern  state 
prison  at  Michigan  City,,  southern  state  prison 
it  Jeffersonville,  reformatory  institution  for 
vomen  and  girls  in  Indianapolis,  normal  school 
ia  Terre  Haute,  state  university  at  Blooming- 
ton,  and  agricultural  coUege  at  Lafayette.    The 
Hate  hospital  for  the  insane,  which  was  opened 
ia  1848,  had  474  inmates  at  the  close  of  1878 ; 
faing  the  year  320  were  admitted  and  314 
&eharged«    The  current  expenditures  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $155,470.    The  institution 
ior  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  open  to  all 
pertoos  of  that  class  in  the  state  between  the 
i|ps  of  10  and  21  years,  free  of  charge  for 
Word  and  tuition.    It  is  not  an  asylum,  but  an 
sAacational  institution,  and  comprises  a  msn- 
til  labor  department.    In  1873  there  were  14 
iMiuctors  and  331  pupils;  the  total  disburse- 
Mcnts  on  account  of  the  institution  amounted 
to  $78,632.    The  institute  for  the  education  of 


the  blind  is  also  atrlctly  educational,  and  is  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  those  between  9  and 
21  years  of  age.  At  the  oloee  of  1878,  106 
pupils  were  receiving  instruction  from  11 
teachers;  the  resources  of  the  institute  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $42,174,  and  the  expen* 
ditures  to  $39,798.  The  house  of  refuge,  open 
to  boys  not  exceeding  16  years  of  age,  com- 
prises a  farm  of  225  acres,  a  chair  f actoiy,  and 
a  tailor  shop.  The  number  of  inmates  at  Uie 
beginning  A  1874  was  216;  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  $56,- 
$44,  including  $10,497  for  buildings  and  im- 
provements. This  institution  is  conducted  on 
the  **  family  ^stem,^*  the  inmates  being  divi- 
ded into  families  of  about  50  each;  The  plim 
of  the  soldiers'  orphans'  home  comprises  edu- 
cational and  industrial  features.  At  the  dose 
of  1878  the  number  of  inmates  was  285 ;  the 
cost  of  the  institution  for  the  year  was  $88,- 
448.  In  the  two  state  prisons  of  Indiana  the 
convicts  are  employed  m  different  branches  of 
industry,  prominent  among  which  is  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements  and  railroad 
cars.  The  convicts  receive  regular  instruction 
in  Uie  ordinary  English  branches,  and  also 
have  the  use  of  a  library.  The  number  of  oon- 
victs  in  the  northern  prison  at  the  close  of 
1878  was  868;  the  total  receipts  of  the  prison 
for  the  year  were  $57,465^  of  which  $50,069 
was  for  labor;  the  expenditures  amounted  to 
$49,748.  The  average  number  of  convicta  in 
the  southern  state  prison  was  895.  The  or- 
dinary expenses  of  the  prison  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $66,806,  aim  the  total  receipts 
from  convict  labor  and  all  other  sources  to 
$67,088.  Of  the  751  convicts  in  both  institu- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  1874,  86  bad  been 
committed  for  murder,  18  for  manslaughter, 
418  for  grand  larceny,  and  21  for  forgery ;  57 
were  under  sentence  for  life,  and  14  for  21 
years.  The  Indiana  reformatory  institution  for 
women  and  girls,  which  has  penal  and  refor- 
matory departments,  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber, 1873.  Of  the  21  females  in  the  penal  de- 
partment at  the  beginning  of  1874,  5  were  un- 
der sentence  for  murder,  1  for  manslaughter,  1 
for  forgery,  and  the  remainder  for  larceny. — 
Tlie  educational  interests  of  the  state  are  un- 
der the  general  supervision  of  the  state  board 
of  education,  which  comprises  the  governor, 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
presidents  of  the  state  university  and  the  nor- 
mal school,  and  the  school  superintendents  of 
the  three  largest  cities  in  ^e  state.  The  more 
immediate  management  of  the  common  schools 
is  vested  in  a  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  county  superintendents,  and  in 
trustees  who  have  the  general  charge  of  educa- 
tional affairs  in  cities  and  towns.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  a  common  school  educa- 
tion without  charge  for  tuition  is  afforded  to 
all  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years; 
separate  schools,  however,  are  provided  for  ne- 
groes, who  are  not  allowed  to  attend  schoolo 
designed  for  white  persons.    Teachers  must  be 
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examinc<l  and  receive  certificates.  The  perma- 
nent roniuion  Acliool  fund  of  Indiana  in  1874 
WiLH  ^^rcHtc-r  than  that  of  any  other  Btate  in  the 
Union;  it  amounted  to  $**,t»10,u:n,  which  yield- 
ed  an  annual  interest  of  l$18*.),4o5.  This  fund 
coninists  of  a  productive  portion  compri:iing  the 
congre!»sional  township,  the  aaline,  the  surplus 
revenue,  the  hank  tax,  and  tlie  sinkinj^  funds; 
a  contingent  portion  emhracin^  tlie  proceeds 
of  tines,  forfeitures,  escheats,  swamp  lands,  and 
taxes  on  corporations;  and  a  non-])roductive 
portion  comprising  the  sixtoentli  se(*tions  (17,- 
882  acres)  of  the  public  lands  remaining  un- 
sold. Besides  these  sources  of  revenue,  a  proj>- 
erty  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $10:)  and  a  poll 
tax  are  levied  for  school  purposes.  The  in- 
come from  state  taxes  in  1873  was  $l,li»0,r»2(>, 
besides  $r);}Oji07  from  local  taxati<m.  The  in- 
come from  all  sources  amounteil  to  jJ2.270,.')tit», 
bein^  an  increase  of  $105,581  over  that  of  the 
prece<lin3:  year.  The  entire  schtiol  population 
in  1872  was  640,332;  the  total  enrollment 
405,154,  of  whom  13,895  were  in  hijrh  schools; 
and  the  averajre  att4?ndance  298,851.  Schools 
were  open  in  9,008  districts,  the  average  length 
throughout  the  state  being  5}  months.  There 
were  employed  12,050  teachers,  of  whom  a 
majority  were  males.  The  total  valuation  of 
school  proj)erty  in  1872  was  $9,199,480.  The 
normal  s<'hool  was  organized  in  1807,  and  in 

1873  had  12  instructors  and  350  pupils,  of 
whom  22 S  were  in  the  normal  and  128  in  the 
model  school.  The  full  course  occupies  three 
years.  The  Ntate  university  was  opened  as  a 
college  in  1824,  and  be<*ame  a  university  in 
1839.  It  comprises  a  collegiate,  a  medical, 
and  a  law  department,  in  each  of  which  tuition 
is  free.  A  department  of  military  science  and 
civil  engineering  is  connected  with  the  colle- 
giate department.  Women  are  admitted  to 
tlie  c(»llegiate  course.  In  1874  the  university 
had  28  instructors,  of  whom  12  were  in  the 
UKMlical  and  2  in  the  law  department,  and  371 
pu)>ils,  including  lo8  in  the  medical  and  41  in 
the  law  department.  The  3!>0,<)00  acres  of  land 
grante<l  by  congress  to  Indiana  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
morhanic  arts  have  Iwen  sold  for  $212,238, 
whirh  is  to  Ikj  devoted  to  the  su|)port  of  Pur- 
due university.  This  institutitm  was  founde<l 
at  Lifayi'ttehy  Mr.  Ji»hn  Punlue,  a  resitlent  of 
th.1t  city,  who  gave  $150,(MM>  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  more  than  200  a<'res  of  land  con- 
nectc*!  with  tho  institution.  Amtmg  the  largest 
of  tlif  inMit;ition«4  of  learnimr  not  c<mnecte<l 
with  the  M;ito  are  the  univer^itv  of  Notre 
Dame  (Ronian  Catholic)  at  Notre  Dame,  St. 
Joseph  eo.,  an<l  tlit*  Xorthwvstern  Christirm  uni- 
versity ( I  )iM'ipK-i')  in  Indiana])oris.  The  for- 
mer has  ji  cl.i^JMcal  and  a  seientitic  course  of 
four  vviirs  e.u'h,  anil  a  coninuTci;d  course  of 
two  years.     |t  wa-*  oriranized  in  1M2,  an<l  in 

1874  iiad  15  profeSM>rs  10  other  instruetors, 
and  441  pupils.  The  Northwe^Jtern  Christian 
univi-r^jity,  organizinl  in  1^54,  comi)risi's  an 
ueoilemic  department  which  affords  a  classical 


and  a  scientific  course,  a  business  and  a  law 
department.  In  1873  there  were  13  instruc- 
tors and  2r>5  students.  The  Indiana  Asburr 
university  (Methodist),  at  Greencastie,  has  pre- 
paratory,  collegiate  and  law  courses^  (See 
Gkeencastle.)  £:ir1ham  college  (Friends* )  w.-is 
foumled  at  Richmond  in  1859,  and  in  1873  luul 
in  its  collegiate  and  preparatory  department^ 
11  instructors  and  222  students,  with  S.o'n') 
vohimes  in  the  library.  Otiier  prominent 
colleges  of  the  State  are  represented  in  the 
following  table: 


NAME. 


Salem  colk*i.'e 

WalMUth  colli'ire 

Coni'onlia  collf^o 

Kiirt  Waym*  colltfgv 

Fruntilin  cuUeja* 

llonuver  cdU-K* 

llartAvllk'  iinivenity. . . 

llowanl  colktro 

Unli)n  ChrlAUun  cAlkfg«. ' 

Muore'H  Hill  colleffe j 

St.  Mclnnurs  college. . . | 
Suiithaon  colk*gc i 


Bourbon 

CnwfbnlMille. 
>'ort  Wayne. . . 


Franklin 
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HartaviUe 
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special  instniction  in  science  is  afforded  at 
Purdue  university  and  St.  Meinnurs  college; 
in  tlieology  at  Hartsville  university  (United 
Brethren);  in  law  at  the  Indiana  uni%*enitT. 
the  Northwestern  Christian  college,  and  the 
university  of  Notre  Dame;  and  in  medkiiw 
by  the  medical  department,  in  IndianapoBs  of 
the  state  university.  Prominent  among  in^i- 
tutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  female* 
are  St.  Mary^s  aca<1emy  at  Notre  Dame. 
Logansport  female  college  at  Logansport,  Mo- 
ravian seminary  for  youncr  ladies  at  LoiWH- 
fort,  I)e  Pauw  college  at  New  Albany,  and  the 
ndianapolis  female  institute  in  Indianapolis 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  totil 
number  of  educational  institutions  in  Indiaai 
was  9,073,  with  11,652  teat^herA,  of  wbooi 
4,974  were  females,  and  464,477  pnpila.  The 
income  from  all  sources  for  e<lucationaI  piv- 
poses  amounted  to  $2,499,511,  of  which  $50,120 
was  from  endowment,  $2,126,502  from  tazi^ 
tion  and  public  funds^  and  $322,^89  from  tui- 
tion and  other  sources.  Included  in  the  abofv 
were  8,871  public  schools,  with  1 1,042  tearbcN 
and  44ri,n76  pupils.  16  colleges  with  143  tearben 
and  3  J  02  pupils,  16  acailemies  with  125  teacbcfl 
and  3.580  pupils,  and  124  private  schools  wilk 
2in  teachers  and  6,296  pupils.  The  total  n«i- 
ber  of  libraries  was  6,301,  containing  1,12&.M 
volumes;  of  these,  2,968  with  497,659  voliiMf 
were  private,  and  2,883  with  627,894  oChir 
than  private,  including  20  circulatinic  Khrarkl' 
containing  8,248.  The  most  important  tibtraritf  | 
are  the  state  library  in  Indianapolis^  whMi  htf' 
ir>,()00  volumes;  that  of  Wabash  college.  It,* 
000;  university  of  Notre  Dame,  12,000;  WUfr-' 
comb  and  college  circnlating  librarr  at  Greo^' 
castle,  9.(H')0;  Hanover  college,  at  Hanarfri 
7,000 ;  state  university  at  Bkxmdiigtoii,  6,000; ' 
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>iihw««t«m  Cbiigdan  nnlverri^  In  In- 
Jilt,  e,000.  Th«  censna  of  1870  report- 
acwBpapen  and  periodicals,  having  an 
te  circulation  of  808,fi4S  and  Iwoing 
IM  copies  aunnallir.  There  were  SO 
■ith  aarcolationof  42,800;  Stri-week- 
I  2,200;   1  Bemi-weeklj,  with  SOO;  388 

with  889,342;  6  aemi-moDtUr,  with 
28  noDthlT',  with  64,150;  and  3  bi- 
r,  with  6,000.    The  itatistics  of  chnroh- 
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oa  originallj  conatitnted  a  part  of  New 

and  mlwequently  of  the  Northweet 
f.     The   exact  period  of  its  first  set- 

b  not  ascertained.  In  1702  a  partj 
ch  Canadians  descended  the  Wauaah, 
tl>li^ie<l  several  postn  on  its  brinks,  and 
otherR  Vincennes.  The  Indians  made 
pposition  to  the  new  comera.  Until 
rhi-n  tlie  roiintr;  was  ceded  to  tlie 
.  notliicic  is  known  of  the  early  settlers. 
treaty  of  cession,  however,  they  were 
ed  in  their  possessions.  The  treaty  of 
.eluded   Indiana  in  tlie  United  States. 

an  Indian  war  broke  out,  wliich  caused 
'ftresB  at  Vincennes.  In  ITSl  the  In- 
:re  attacke<l  at  the  raouth  of  the  Tippe- 
j  Gen.  Wilkinson,  and  by  the  »ub»e- 
ictories  of  Gen.  Wayne  a  dsnperous 
racy  was  broken  up  and  the  tribes  were 

to  submit.  The  wliole  district  now 
o  enjoy  tliat  repose  of  which  it  had 
■  many  years  deprived.  By  the  treaty 
nville  in  1T95  tlie  United  States  ob- 
^eral  eligible  parcf!:)  of  land,  and  set- 
began  to  make  considerahla  progress. 

7,  1800,  Ohio  was  erected  into  a  sepa- 
itory,  while  all  the  country  W.  and  N. 
nded  in  the  new  government  of  Indiana. 
itorial  iroTemmenI  was  organized  July 
FiUiaia  Henry  Uarriaon  as  governor.  In 
TOL.  IX.— 16 


1800  Hlohinn  wm  also  aet  ofl,  and  in  1800 
lllincda,  leaving  Indiana  with  fta  prcaent  IfanltiL 
In  all  thia  penod,  however,  the  Indiana  lud 
been  tront4eMHn&  and  greatly  impeded  nttb- 
ment,  NerertheleaB  tlie  eenaoa  of  IBIO  ahowed 
a  fair  increase,  tfae  popolation  in  that  jrear 
amonnting  to  24,530  aonltL  In  ISll  the  gen- 
eral govenunent  determined  to  exert  Its  power 
against  the  aaragee,  wlio,  excited  and  exaa- 
perated  by  the  doqnenoe  <tf  Tecimu^  a  leadv  - 
of  the  Bhawneea,  and  the  moat  extrwwdinaty 
man  that  had  ever  mpeared  amtrng  them,  had 
committed  giievona  depredatlona.  A  force  ot 
regnlan  and  militia  waa  asaembled  at  Tin- 
oennea  and  pUoed  nnder  the  command  of  Vil- 
liam  Henry Haniaon-tiien governor.  OnKor. 
6  of  the  same  year  thegovemor  appeared  be- 
fore Pronbetstown  or  Tnjpecanoe  on  the  Va- 
baah,  and  demanded  reatitnijon  ot  the  property 
which  the  Indiaut  had  carried  off.  jUler  a 
conference  it  waa  agreed  that  boatiUtiea  dioald 
not  commence  onol  next  momloK  that  aa 
amicable  arrangement  might  be  nude;  bat  In 
violation  of  thii  armistice  the  Americana  were 
attacked  before  daybreak  by  a  large  body  et 
■avagea.  Gov.  Harrison,  however,  knowing 
the  character  of  the  enemy,  had  so  di^oeed 
bis  troops  as  not  to  be  taken  by  anrpriae.  The 
combat  that  ensued,  though  short,  waa  unoni- 
ally  severe ;  the  Indians  fought  with  demrate 
ooarsge,  but  could  not  withstand  the  sunenort^ 
of  the  forces  arrayed  against  them,  ana  the  fate 
of  the  battle  was  soon  decided.  After  homing 
the  town  and  laying  waste  the  anrroandtng 
conntry,  the  victorious  army  returned  to  Vin- 
cennes, and  not  long  afterward  the  trihea  aned 
for  peace.  The  war  with  England  now  broke 
ont,  and  gave  a  freah  impetus  to  Indian  hoa- 
tility;  bnt  ag^  the  savages  were  overwhelmed, 
and  after  the  close  of  the  n-ar  in  18i0  finally 
ceased  to  molest  or  trouble  the  settlers.  In 
December,  181S,  the  territorial  legislature  peti- 
tioned congress  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
and  the  privilege  of  forming  a  state  constitu- 
tion. A  bill  for  tlicse  purposes  passed  con- 
gress in  April,  1816 ;  and  toon  after  a  conven- 
tion was  called,  which  on  June  29  ensuing 
adapted  the  first  constitution  of  Indiana.  Un 
Dec.  11,  18ia,  the  state  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  A  more  rapid  immigration  ensued,  and 
continued  without  interruption;  and  thouah 
numbers  passed  westward  into  Illinoia,  the 
new  state  retained  its  share.  In  1827  the  Erie 
canal  opened  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
west,  and  the  national  road  was  commenced. 
Both  these  circumstances  naturally  stimulated* 
settlement ;  and  the  sales  of  land  so  rapidly  in- 
creased that  in  the  ten  yeara  ending  in  1880 
they  amounted  to  8,608,221  acres.  The  popo- 
lation in  the  same  year  waa  848,081,  being  an 
increase  of  ISSl  per  cent,  over  that  of  1880. 
Now  commenced  that  speculation  mania  which 
terminated  in  the  financial  revulsion  of  18S7. 
In  1882  the  legislature  incorporated  eight  stock 
companies  for  constmcting  railroads;  in  1888 
the  middle  aection  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
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canal  wna  commciiced,  and  in  1834  the  state 
bank  witti  ten  branches  wa»  incorporated,  to 
wliich  were  aubscqiii'ntly  added  three  other 
branches.  Tlie  result  ol  ttie»e  undertakinfca, 
and  others  into  wliii^li  tlie  Btftto  entered,  was  a 
debt  amoiintini;  to  $14,057,000  and  a  (rencral 
bankruptcy.  But  in  the  ten  years  enuing  in 
1810  the  population  had  doubled,  and  9,122,U88 
acres  of  public  land  hod  been  disposed  of  to 
individuals;  but  none  of  the  Kreat  works  had 
yet  been  completoil.  For  the  next  six  or 
seven  years  little  profrresd  was  made,  and  in 
DO  one  of  tljcse  years  was  100,000  acres  of 
land  diiipo!i;.i1  of.  In  1S46  the  state  debt,  on 
which  no  interest  ha<l  been  paid  since  1839, 
was  consolidated  and  arranfted  into  two  clasMS, 
the  state  debt  jiroper  and  tbc  canal  debt;  and 
means  were  devised  for  paying  interest  on  the 
fonner.  Under  the  inrfiience  of  tbis  schemo 
prosperity  returned.  In  1B51  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  ailopted,  and  In  18^3  the  legislature 
Esssod  a  free  banking  taw.  The  question  of 
olding  anotlier  consti- 
tutiondcoDvcntionwas 
■ubmitteil  to  the  peo- 
ple in  18.j9,  when  tlie 
Jiropoaition  was  re- 
ected. 

UIDILTt.  a  W.  coun- 
ty of  Pennsylvania, 
bonnded  S.  E.  by  Co- 
nemauzh  river  and 
drained  by  numerous 
small  streams ;  area, 
TTO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8e,lS8.  It  has 
*  hilly  surface,  well 
timbered,  chiefly  with 
white  pine,  anil  abounds 
in  iron  ore  and  bitu- 
minous roal.  Tlie  i>oil 
Is  moderately  fertile. 
Tlie  Pennsylvania  caual 

passes    along    the    8,  ___^ 

boundary,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Central  railroad 
extends  to  the  county  i<eaL  The  chief  prodnc- 
tiiins  in  1870  were  308.1S3  bushels  of  wheat. 
97,5.>0  of  rye.  G32.S03  of  Indian  corn.  900,255 
of  oats.  TI.4TT  of  buckwheat.  77.3(17  of  pota- 
toc^  n\nn  lbs.  of  wool,  1,100.925  of  butter, 
and  88.740  tons  uf  hav.  There  were  11,586 
horiws  12,0i>1  niik-h  cows,  13.844  otlier  cattle, 
44,054  slieej),  and  17.412  swine;  10  manafuc- 
toriea  uf  agricultnntl  impletncnts,  9  of  briek, 
14  of  carriuiK.i.  3  of  clothing.  15  of  furniture, 
10  uf  iron  casting  1  of  mocliinery,  4  of  mar- 
ble and  stone  work.  3  of  paper,  13  of  saddlery 
and  hu^ne4.^  S  of  suit,  4  of  sasli.  doors,  and 
blinds,  11  of  tin,  cojiper,  anil  sheet-iron  ware, 
8  of  woollen  ptoAi.  B  llimr  mills,  28  tanneries 
I'J  currying  establishments,  4  planing  mills, 
and  21  saw  mills.     Capital.  Indiana. 

KDIANAP0U8,  the  capital  and  Lirgcst  city  of 
Indiana,  sout  of  justice  of  Marion  en.,  iiitu.itcd 
Dear  the  nntrv  of  tlie  ulali',  on  the  W.  fork  of 
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White  river,  100  m.  N.  W.  of  Cincinnati  nri 
165  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Chioago,  in  laL  3fi'  47'  N., 
Ion.  86°  6'  W. ;  pop.  in  IS40,  8,6SIS ;  in  163U, 
8,031;  in  1860,  18,611;  in  1870.  48.344,  uf 
whom  10,657  were  foreigner*  (G.SM  German* 
and  3,321  Irish)  and  8,931  colored.  The  dob< 
ber  of  families  was  9,200 ;  of  dwellinsa,  7,820. 
Tlio  population  in  1874  waa  ertimateir  by  IomI 
authorities  at  60,000.  The  city  ia  bnilt  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  chiefly  on  the  £.  bank 
of  the  stream.  The  eorronndiiu  eonntrj 
obounds  in  black  walnnt,  and  in  tfie  Ticinitj 
is  an  extensive  coal  fleld.  The  streets  are  M 
ft  wide,  except  Washington  street,  which  has 
a  width  of  120  ft.,  and  eroaa  each  other  at  risfat 
angles ;  but  there  are  fonr  long  mvenoes  raoia- 
ting  from  a  central  square  and  traVBrsiiiB  lbs 
city  diagonally.  There  are  200  m.  of  improved 
streets,  most  of  them  being  gravelled,  bot 
many  paved  with  stone  or  wood,  and  all  lighted 
with  gas.  A  system  of  sewerage  to  la  propiM. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  nine  bridgee  (Ihtm 


for  railroad  pnrpoaes),  of  widdi  all  exoeptda 
old  "  national  rood  "  hridg«  are  ol  iroo.  *^' 
others  are  to  be  constructed.  Street  ei 
cimimodate  local  traveL  Here  are  • 
parks,  via. :  the  Circle,  in  the  centra,  o 
ing  4  acres  and  ornamented  with  ahade  ti 
the  state  house  park,  10  acrea;  militarya 
in  acres;  nniveraity  park,  4  acrea;  tba  ■_ 
tiotr  or  BoutherD  park,  with  a  eonne  «t  ^ 
mile,  Hr>  acres;  a  fwrk  it  the  N.  ponioa  dm 
city,  embracing  100  aeree;  and  the  C^-  " 
grounds,  with  exposition  bnilding,  «> 
40  acres.  Greenbaum  cemet«ry  ia  "  imn 
city  limits  and  is  coeval  with  thecih  lui.. 
m.  X.  of  the  citv  is  Crown  llilL  whiili  is  kj 
somely  laid  out  and  tostefnlly  iiduni»l ; 
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blind  wan  erected  in  1847  at  a  cost  of  $300,000 ; 
t!ie  fTToiinds  contfiin  eight  acres,     llie  main 
b:iildin;i  lias  a  front  of  150  ft.  and  is  five  sto- 
ri*i*  hi^h«  conMiiitin^of  a  centre  and  two  winpi, 
each  samiountod  by  a  Corinthian  cupola,  the 
centre  also  having  an  Ionic  portico.    The  state 
lunatic  asrlum,^  1^  m.  W.  of  the  city  limits, 
w.ns  erecte<l  in  184H,  and  has  since  been  twice 
enlarfre<l,   at  an  agfn^gate  cost  of  $;j50,000. 
The  principal   building   has  accommodations 
fur  5:^5  patients;    the  grounds  embrace   160 
acre*,  a  i>ortion  of  which  is  handsomely  laid 
out  and  adorned.    The  state  institute  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  just  £.  of  the  city  limits,  was 
also  erected  in  1848,  and  cost  $220,000.     The 
ground.^  comprise  105  acres,  and  immediately 
around  the  buildings  are  handsomely  laid  out, 
and  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubbery.    The 
United  States  arsenal,  1  m.  £.  of  the  city,  is 
a  handsome  building,  and  is  surrounded  by 
grounds  containing  75  acres.    The  union  pas- 
iirnser  depot,  at  which  all  the  railroads  con- 
Trrge.  is  420  ft  long,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
fpai'ions  and  convenient  structures  of  the  kind 
in  the  oonntry.   Other  prominent  public  build- 
ings are  the  post  office,  governoKs  residence 
(uccopM  by  public  offices),  court  house,  coun- 
ty jail,  eitj  hall,  city  prison,  academy  Ox  mn- 
lic.  odA  fellowa*  hall^  masonic  hall,  and  several 
of  the  diarehes.    A  new  court  house,  costing 
about  |P800,000,  la  nearly  completed,  and  the 
crceCioii  of  a  new  state  house,  to  cost  about 
$i.O0QpOO0^  haa  been  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tnre.    The  dtjr  haa  railroad  connection  with 
ill  pvte  of  the  state  and  with  the  principal  cit- 
ie*  of  the  weet.     The  lines  centring  here  are 
Id  In  Boniber,  viz. :  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton, 
udlndLuupolis;  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincin- 
Qjti.  and  Indianapolis;    Indianapolis,  Bloom- 
ii::ton,  and  Western;  Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
iC'l  Lafayette ;  Indiana])oIis,  Peru,  and  Chica- 
r>:  Indianapolis  and  St.  Luiiis;    Indianapolis 
uL'l  Vincennes;  Pitt«*burgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
L'Mi*:  St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  Terrc  Ilanto,  and 
b'.jLiiiapoIis ;  and  Jeffersonviile,  Madison,  and 
iDli^afMiIis.    The  Indiana  and  Illinois  Central 
niir»»sMl  is  rapidly  approachinjr  completion,  and 
il«!:  line,  encircling  the  city  and  connecting 
t!1  the  other  lines,  is  in  progress.     The  number 
ofpviscnirer  trains  daily  leaving  and  arriving: 
»  >.    The  number  of  frei^rlit  cars  forwarded 
lal^TI  was  2l»ri,:n4;  received,  2«ri,K20.     The 
t.r^  impulse  to  the  jrrowth  of  Indianapolis  was 
Aeciimf'Ietion  of  the  Mwlison  railroa<l  in  1R47. 
Tb*  rivil  war  concentrated  a  vast  teinp<»rary 
l*snt**  hrre,  the  effects  of  which  were  large- 
ly f<rmanent.     Tlie  trade  is  extensive,  the  ag- 
P?pt4r  «.'iles  of  merchandise  in  1^73  amount- 
faf  !/>  $''.n,K3n,0<)0,    The  sales  in   1S70  were 
•».w».lfr2;    in  1S71,  $41,s:>l,rM7;    in  1^72, 
|4S,T74.T'^'.».     There  is  a  large  grain  elevator 
•R  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  erected  in  lS7:i ; 
•f^ril  wnallcr  ones  have  been  in  operation  for 
•wa«  venr*.     The  sales  of  real  estate  in  1H71 
ter^ct*^!  to  $7.01».'»,r)13:  in  ls72,  to  $ir.,32r.,- 
♦■^i    jj:d  in  l!5'73,  to  $32,57l»,253.     More  than 


half  of  the  purchases  have  been  for  occupancy. 
The  total  cost  of  buildings  erected  in  1873  was 
about  $5,000,000.  The  manufactures  are  va- 
ried and  important  The  amount  of  capittd 
invested  in  1873  was  $11,006,000;  number  of 
hands  employed,  8,175;  value  of  products, 
$28,012,740.  The  statistics  of  the  principal 
branches  are  contained  in  the  following  table : 


MANUFACTURES. 


Afrrleultnral  implements 

Itakeiy  products 

Brewery  pruducto 

Carriages 

Oirs 

CloUilnjr 

Confectionery 

Cotton  goodft 

FkrarlTiir  mill  products 

Furniture,  Ac 

Glass 

1  log  prodncta 

Iron  ibunderiea  &  machine  abops. 

Iron,  malleal^e 

Iron,  rollinsr  mills 

i  ils.  linseed,  lard,  and  lubricating. 

riuninir  mill  products 

PnbUshing  and  binding 

Pumps 

Faws 

8tarcb 

Gk-wing  machines 

FUvea 

Btoves  

Tannery  products 

"^  heels 

Woollvna 


CailtaL    j  Ibmli.     PRulitela. 


|«no.noo' 
44.rou  ■ 

12.V  00  I 
285,(00 

sraoio 

108  0001 
lOO.(NK) , 

r8d.ooo 

4^2,000  ' 

lad.oio ' 

2.00O.mM) 
KKOfO 
ll&OOO  ' 
900.000  ' 
1M.(00| 
462.000 

(iiNi.oro 

12A.0OOI 
10O.(N.0 
25  0(H): 

icaooo  I 

117.000 
l&fiOOO 
TbOliO' 

2:0000 
u^ooo. 


135 

fK) 

45 

810 

IfO 

801 

T8 

f8 

S« 

424 

45 

too 

CSS 

70 

475 

8« 

827 

9(10 

ISS 

75 

67 

200 

285 

K5 

22 

800 

lis 


1155.000 

t»02.7iiO 

817.000 

^97.000 

1?5.0(H) 

7.')7,0OO 

a]7.(M>0 

8(T..0(M) 

l.!»2ri.4i(K) 

K*iO.O«0 

2.*i<»,000 

7.614.000 

1  4J1.0(D 

I.17.\00 

l,5(iii.a^0 

554,(00 

879,0110 

1,'.»nO.O(  0 

292.(00 

K0.(:00 

KNUK  0 

400.0(-0 

527.(N<0 

»88  0(iO 

ia).0(  0 
r.o(i.()<« 


Tlie  nnmber  of  hops  slanphtered  was  555,7fi6. 
The  value  of  manufactures  in  1H72  wos  Sl^r 
671,^32.  Tliere  are  six  national  banks,  with 
an  apprepnte  capital  of  $8,000,000 ;  two  state 
bunks,  with  §h(»0,OUO  capital;  two  savinps 
banks,  and  three  insurance  companies. — The 
city  is  divided  into  Vi  wards,  and  is  povonied 
bv  a  mavor  and  a  council  of  20  inonil:cr'«. 
There  is  a  well  orpanizvd  lire  department  and 
an  efticient  police  force,  and  the  city  i>  well 
8upi>lie<l  witli  water.  The  taxable  value  of 
])ropcrtv  in  L'-CO  was  SlO.oonjKMf ;  in  Ivr,."), 
$':(),! 44',44 7:  in  ls70,  8-'7,^'0(>,00():  in  1^71, 
$27,000,170;  in  1872,  $34.7m»,871 ;  in  ls7:J, 
$0.').0OO,(»fi(»,  the  larpe  increase  bein^  i>artly 
due  to  a  clianpe  in  the  system  of  valuation. 
The  city  debt  is  alout  $l.f;bo,000,  and  the  rate 
of  taxati(»n  $1  10  on  $1(!0.  The  principal 
charitable  institutions  are  an  asylum  for  \iliite 
orjdians,  sup])orted  partly  by  a  city  api^ropria- 
tion,  and  ])artly  by  donatidus;  an  asylum  for 
colored  orphans  and  a  **home  for  friendless 
women,''  supportc<l  in  the  same  way ;  a  German 
orphan  asylum,  with  capacity  for  SOO  inmates; 
a  Catholic  femjde  refonnatorv  and  asvhim,  a 
Catholic  intinnary  for  pratuitous  relief  of  the 
suffering:  ]>oor,  two  societies  f()r  the  peneral 
care  of  the  poor,  a  larpc,  well  c<mducte(l  city 
hospital,  and  a  pest  house.  The  reformatory 
for  women  and  pirls  and  prison  for  female  of- 
fenders occupies  a  commodious  structure  just 
E.  of  the  citv.  The  Xorthwestern  Cliristian 
university,  chartered  in  lsr)'\  oceu])ies  a  Imnd- 
some  Gothic  buildinp  in  the  X.  E.  porti<>n  of 
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tho  citr ;  it  admits  both  Hxes.  and  in  1872-'3 
had  18  prureswra  (3  in  the  law  »chool),  26S 
studonU  (law  department,  lU;  business de[>art- 
iiieiit,  50).  and  a  library  at  B,000  volumea. 
Tlie  lucdii-ul  de|>artment  of  Indiana  nnivereit; 
(n-itli  wliieh  ia  connected  a  fren  dispunaary), 
^tuulvd  liere,  waa  orpinizu)  in  IHti'J,  and  in 
lHT2-'3  bad  13  profoBiora  and  101  stuilunta. 
Tht>  city  |ii)ssc38cs  an  excellent  and  well  or- 
irnnizcit  sr^tem  of  publia  actioola,  embracing 
the  various  firailes  from  primary  to  hifih  scliool, 
and  inftudin^  a  truininK  or  normal  hcIiooI. 
TlioL-c  arc  20  school  buildings,  of  Thicb  10 
will  accommodate  750  pupiN  each.  The  high 
adioiil  will  Bccommodnte  6-iO.  Tlio  value  of 
sohoiil  property  in  18M  was  $S«,")00;  number 
of  children  of  achoul  a(^  0,81):).  of  whom 
1,0.10  attended  poblic  schools.  In  l»~i  the 
value  of  aohool  property  was  tit!)l,2ofi;  chil- 
dren of  school  afce,  10,133,  of  whom  !>,Ki>B  at- 
tended the  puhlio  aehools.  There  ore  aim  a 
C.itliulic  thcoltwcol  seminary,  a  Catholic  boys' 
fM-hool.  and  a  female  seminary  conducted  by 
the  "  Sisters  of  Providence,"  recently  o)ienc<) 
nnd  occupyinit  a  aplendid  building.  The  state 
lilirary  contains  1.5,000  volnmcs.  A  free  city 
liliniry  wiiit  opened  in  April,  1KT3.  in  the  hl^li 
Kh<M)l  bull  ling;  it  now  ciintainx  over  14,500 
Tolumcs,  and  a  separate  building  id  to  be  erected 
for  its  nccomniiKliition.  There  arc  U  daily  (1 
German)  and  13  weekly  (^  German)  newspa- 
pers, and  13  monthly  periodicals,  one  of  which, 
the  "  Xutional  Crop  Reporter,"  has  recently 
been  removed  from  Jack-sonvillo,  HI.  Tlie 
churches.  Si  in  number,  are  as  follows  :  S  liup- 
tist-G  Christian, 2  (.lonuregatiooal,  5 Episcopal, 

1  Friends',  Iri  Methodist,  10  Pre^brtcrian,  4 
Roman  Catholic  1  Swvdenliorgian,  3  Unitarian, 

2  Universalist,  and  the  rent  misctlluneous  some 
of  wliieli  liavo  no  church  etlilicc. — Indianapo- 
lis waa  firiit  BettL-d  by  John  Pogue  in  MaK'li. 
IHI'J,  ami  in  about  a  year  fniiti  that  time  it 
numttered  13  fiunllies.  It  was  chosen  as  the 
•eal  of  the  state  government  in  January,  1821 
{tliou:rh  the  eapiiul  was  not  iictnally  removed 
from  Cory<lon  till  ItjS-i),  anil  at  the  same  time 
tlie  le;.nslature  ptvc  U  its  present  name  and  pp- 

Soioti-d  commissi uncrs  to  lay  it  off  as  a  town. 
;  WHS  iticorporuied  in  ttUlii,  and  n-ceivcd  a 
citv  chiirlt-r  in  1N4T, 

l>l>li.\  iKrHIPELieo,  or  HtlaT  Anhlpebwo. 
a  vast  aggregation  of  insular  groups  !^.  E.  of 
theciintimntitf  Aida, lying  between  the  Cliina 
Hea,  tlie  Indian  ocean,  and  the  Pactlie.  In  the 
widest  svnse  it  includes  the  Philippine  islands 
and  ['apua,  ami  exti-nds  from  a)><>iit  Ion.  05' 
to  1.-.1'  2ft'  E,  and  (r..m  lat.  111°  -Hi'  X.  to  about 
Il'S.,  being  alxmt  2.100  m.  wide  and  n|>ward 
of  4.<X)0  m.  long,  and  iiisected  by  the  equator. 
Vitli  the  exception  «f  Anstniha,  the  Indian 
orchiwlago  eontaina  the  largest  islan'U  of  the 
worll,  namely.  Burneo  and  Papnn.  These,  to- 
gitluT  with  Gilolo,  CelelMjs,  anil  Sumatra,  form 
a  ran^'e  extendin:;  alonii  the  equator,  and  all  ex- 
Ci-pt  I'apua  crosscfl  hy  it :  ft  simitar  but  shorter 
range,  further  S.,  is  made  up  mainly  of  Java, 


Snmbawa,  Hores,  and  Timor ;  and  in  the  north 
the  priocipnl  islands  are  Mindanao  and  Lu- 
lun,  of  the  Philippine  groap.    The  seas  wLii'h 
tieparate  the  islaiuls  are  varioiuly  designated. 
These  ore :  the  Java  sea,  between  Java  hdJ 
Borneo ;  the  SouIdo  sea,  between  Borneo  and 
the  Philippines;  the  Celebes  wa,  between  the 
Philip)>ine3  and  Celebes;  the  Florea  k*.  i«-     j 
tween  Celebes  and  the  Timor  grunp ;  and  the 
Banda  sea,  between  Celebes  and  Papua.    Th*     ) 
depth  of  water  between  the  Asiatic  mainland    > 
and  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  re«peetivtly, 
nowhere  exceeds  100  fathoma,  nor  is  the  hi 
between  Papua  and  Australia  deeper  than  ttiii;    . 
but  these  shallow  seas  arc  divided  by  a  line  tt 
deep  water  in  which  lie  Celebes,  the  Mulucc^   .^ 
Flore:*,  and  tho  adjacent  islands.     Wdlsee  it-      ~ 
gards  tho  archipelago  as  naturally  compn-  .^ 
bending  tlio  Malay  peninsula,  S.  of  fenas«ri^[^_ 
tho  Sicobar  islands,  and  the  Philippinen.    ^^   " 
elusive  of  the  latter,  he  classilies  its  itia 
into  live  groups. as  follows:  1,  thelodo-ltL 
islands,  cumpriung  the  Malay  peninsula  ■ 
Bingapure,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra;  ~  ' 
Timor  group,  comprising  tlie  islands  of  1 
Flores,  Sumliawa,  nud  Lumbuk,  with  ■ 
smaller  ones;  3,  Cc-lebes,  cumprirang  all 
Sula   ishmds   and    Ilouton ;   4,   tlie   Hot 
group,  comprising   Bourn,  Ceram, 
Gitolo,  and  Morty,  with  the  smaller  ii 
Tcrnate  and  Tidorc,  Mukian,  Kuioa.  Ai 
Banda,  Goram,  and  MaUibelJo ;  and  5,  tl 
puan  group,  comprising  Papua,  with  tb 
roo  islands,  Mysid,  Sulawaty,    Waigio« 
several  olhers.      The  area   in   English  I 
miles  of  Home  of  the  principal  L  ~ 
proximately  as  follows : 


It  will  be  seen  that  neither  Papua 
Phili]>pines  are  enibracol  in  this  '~ 
latter  islands  are  chiefly  under  tl 
of  Spain,  but  in  the  other  [larts  oi 
pelago  the  (rovemmcnt  of  the  T 
the  predominant  power.  Ae< 
latest  returns,  principally  of  1 
lonial  posseswims  of  the  "  ' 
pelago  hare  an  aggregate  area  ol 
fo.  m.  and  a  total  popDlstion 
They  comprise  tlie  wJi..|e  of  the  It 
extensive  territories  in  Borneo,  8 
the  Molueraa,  and  about  29,000  tq 
— Physically,  tho  most  sti'" 
istic  <livision  of  the  nrchip 
anil  non-volcanic  regions.  . 
and  extinct  volcanoes,  com 
most  remarkable  volcanic  ay 
extends  from  Snraura  caatu 
Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  J 
lieyond  which  it  treada 
Banda,  Ambuyna,  and 


i  Dutch  ii 


f'triking  ai 


nroiAir  beas 

of  Celebes,  tmd  thence  to  the  Pbl< 
lands.  The  UUnds  travereed  by  tliia 
abject  to  f  reanent  earthquakes.  The 
inio  regions  lie  on  both  Ndes  of  it. 

no  Tolcanoes  in  Papna  or  Borneo,  aud 
tt«r  island  earthqualcefl  are  unknovn. 
»t  monntains  in  the  archipelago  are 
^rneo,  and  Sumatra,  where  nnraeroos 
I  to  a  height  of  10,000  ft  and  some 
ler.  The  clitnate  is  one  of  almost  nni- 
lical  warmth  and  moistare,  giving  rise 
1  and  Iniuriant  forest  growth,  which 
ds  all  the  Islands  except  Timor  and 
nediatelj  aronnd  it;  in  these  there  is 
Oj  of  rain,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
'  of  the  arid  regions  of  Australia. 
it  separation  between  the  two  great 

provinoes,  known  as  the  Indian  end 
alias,  divides  the  archipelago,  pasting 
I^elebes  and  Borneo,  and  throngh  the 
rait  of  Lombok.  This  is  but  16  m. 
.  according  to  Ljell,  the  contrast  b«- 
e  animals  on  the  two  sides  of  this 
i  as  great  as  between  those  of  the  old 
ETorMs.  W.  of  it  the  fnuna  is  strictly 
L  of  it  a  distinctively  Australian  fau- 
t  with ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
Teat  regions  thus  diRtingnished  once 
arts  of  the  Asiatic  and  AnBtralian 
I  respectively.  The  geographical  dis- 
of  the  two  tvpical  races  of  men  in- 
tbo  archipelago  correspoDds  closelj 

the  animals;  the  lodo-Malajs  being 
the  wettem  islands,  while  the  Pa- 
ell  further   eastward. — Detailed  sc- 

the  principal  islands  of  the  Indian 
:o  will  be  found  under  their  re^pec- 
Forthcirgeneral  liistorj', see  "The 
rchipelsgo,  its  Ilistorv  and  Present 
f  Horace  St.  John  (2  vols.  I2mo, 
18.53).     The   natiiriil   hi«Iory  of  the 

ablT  treaU-d  in  -The  Midiiv  Arcbi- 
\>r  Alfreil  Rosscil  Wiiiliice  (Li.ndon, 
ee  al.'io  ''TrnveU  in  the  Eii>t  Indian 
go,"  by  Albert  S.  Biclimoru  (8vo, 
t,  ISGQ). 

BEiS.    SeeCATAiPA. 

COIIIi.     See  Mai^.e. 

CtESft.    See  Xa>' 

rrCTMBIX,  n  mini 
I,  a  common  :<n'l  ■• 


up 


ivooils  frrn 


(riven  to  Mrdtola 
-triiiin);  plant  of  the 
1  in  Miiy  aD<i  June 
Canndn  to  Florida. 
L-riiiis  root  ttock  is 
tliick,  and  has  the 
d  In  have  been  eat- 


nmiAJT  HEMP 


lena  dx,  ptstll  one  wtth  tbree  long  thT«ad- 
llke  brownian  a^lea  direiviiig  from  the  top  <A 
the  globose  orary,  which  In  ripening  forms  a 
dark  purple  berry  of  the  dze  of  a  pea.     11w 


(M*d«il>TlifW»). 


botanical  name  Is  the  diminntlTfl  of  JMao,  tlw 
sorceresa,  probably  given  to  the  plant  on  ao- 
connt  of  reputed  medicinal  powers;  it  really 
poMCMea  very  little  activity,  thon^  the  elder 
Barton  thon^t  it  serviceable  in  dropsy, 
OnilUDIE.    SeePcDOooH. 

UDUH  HEMP.    L  A  variety  of  hemp  pro- 
duced in  India,  formerly  auppoaed  to  be  a  dia- 

tinct  species,  and  called  eannabU  Jndiea,     (See 
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8  ft  high,  with  opposite,  rancronate  leavcii, 
wliic])  arc  smooth  or  downv,  and  numerouK, 
manv-llowered  cvmci}.  The  flowers  are  small, 
bell-shuped,  greenish  white,  the  corolla  with 
five  triimgular  appendages  in  the  throat;  sta- 
inens  fire,  inserted  on  the  base  of  the  corolla, 
and  slightly  adhering  to  the  stigma  by  their 
tilarnents;  fruit  of  two  long  slender  folli- 
cles with  silky  tufted  seeds.  It  has  a  milky 
juice,  and  the  bark  has  an  exceedingly  tough 
tibro,  the  use  of  which  by  the  aborigines  for 
making  cordage,  fishing  nets,  ^Iec,  no  doubt 
gave  it  the  common  name.  We  know  of  no 
extonMve  experiments  in  utilizing  this  fibre, 
which  is  whiter  and  stronger  than  that  of 
hemp.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  sometimes 
used  in  medicine,  it  being  powerfully  emetic 
and  cathartic  in  doses  of  15  to  80  grains  of  the 
powdered  dry  root,  or  a  similar  amount  in 
the  form  of  a  decoction;  it  has  been  found 
efficacious  in  dropsy.  It  grows  in  most  of  the 
states,  and  has  other  local  names;  in  South 
Carolina  it  is  known  as  Gen.  Marion^s  weed, 
as  that  leader  is  said  to  have  used  it  in  the 
diseases  of  his  camp.  Another  species.  A,  an- 
dro9<em{folium,  equally  common,  is  a  more 
spreading  plant,  with  much  larger  pale  rose- 
colored  flowers,  and  used  as  a  prompt  emetic ; 
it  is  known  as  dogbane  and  bitter-root. 

L\DI1X  LAXGriCES,  Aaericai.  See  Amebi- 
CAN'  Indians,  Laxouaoes  of  the. 

IXDIAN  OCEAN,  the  third  in  size  of  the  oceans 
of  the  world.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Asia,  N.  £. 
by  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  Sunda  islands, 
£.  by  Australia  and  the  meridian  of  Cape 
Lecuwen  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  that  continent, 
8.  by  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  W.  by  Africa  and 
the  meridian  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
south  China  sea  and  all  the  waters  south  and 
west  of  the  Philippine  isles  and  New  Guinea 
are  sometimes  included  in  the  limits  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  ;  but  they  are  much  more  properly 
app«>rtioned  to  the  Pacific  basin,  the  Sunda 
islands  and  Malay  peninsula  representing  the 
isthnms  connecting  the  northern  and  southern 
h:dves  of  the  continent  of  Asia-Australia.  The 
southern  limit,  and  the  eastern  an<l  western 
S.  of  the  continents  of  Australia  and  Africa, 
are  of  course  entirely  artificial.  The  northern 
shore  of  the  Indian  ocean  is  deeply  indented 
by  the  peninsula  of  India,  forming  two  large 
hays,  the  Arabian  sea  and  the  bay  of  Hengal. 
Two  considerable  gulfs,  or  more  properly  in- 
land seas,  are  in  communication  witli  this  ocean, 
tlie  lied  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Persia.  It  is  not 
rich  in  islan<ls,  of  which  only  two.  Madagas- 
car anil  Ceylon,  are  of  considerable  size.  The 
smaller  ones  constitute  mostly  archipelagoes, 
such  iLs  the  Comoro,  Mascarene,  A  mi  ran  te,  Sey- 
chelles, Malilive,  I-Accadive,  Andaman,  Nico- 
bar,  Chagos,  and  Ketrling  islands,  in  the  t^opic^ 
an<l  the  Kerguelen,  Crozet,  and  Macihmahl  isl- 
ands, in  the  colder  southern  part.  Tliere  are 
also  a  few  isolated  volcanic  islands,  such  as 
New  Amsterdam  and  St.  Paul.  Mo'^t  of  the 
tropical  islands  are  of  coral  formation ;  a  few 


are  volcanic  with  fringing  or  Iwrrier  reeft,  soc h 
as  the  Mascarene  and  .Aoidaman  iaUnds.  The 
Asiatic  coast  is  mostly  free  of  coral,  but  ther« 
are  some  fringing  reefs  on  the  coaftt  of  C«j- 
Ion  and  Madagascar,  Africa,  and  the  Ked  sea. 
The  only  important  African  river  falling  into 
this  ocean  is  tlie  Zambesi.  Aaia  contributa 
the  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigriii 
the  Indus,  Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  and  Jm- 
waddy;  Australia  almost  nothing.  The  sji- 
tem  of  currents  is  rather  complicated,  but  in 
its  main  features  resolves  itself  into  a  revolv- 
ing current  moving  from  right  to  left,  as  in 
all  the  ocean  basins  of  the  soatbem  hem- 
isphere. The  equatorial  part  of  it,  tlie  8.  L 
tnule  current  moving  from  £.  to  W.,  is  very 
broad,  its  middle  being  aboat  lat.  16**  S.,  bat  it 
does  not  really  reach  the  equator.  It  strikes 
the  coast  of  Madagascar,  dividing  into  two 
branches.  The  one  passing  N.  of  that  island 
bends  S.  through  the  Mozambique  channvL 
forming  the  powerful  and  warm  current  of 
the  same  name ;  it  is  joined  agun  by  the  S. 
branch  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  formiuc  the 
Agulhas  current  off  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  after  barely  passing  that  cape  tarns  back 
sharfdy  to  the  south  and  east,  and  forms  with 
the  antarctic  drift  the  retrograde  current  in 
lat  87''  to  42°  S.  Before  reaching  Aa»tralia 
it  divides  into  the  8.  and  £.  Australian  cur- 
rents, the  latter  completing  the  circuit  by  re- 
entering the  S.  £.  trade  current  after  giving 
off  branches  nmning  into  the  Java  and  Floras 
seas  and  Torres  straits.  The  N.  equatorial  cur- 
rent is  overcome  by  the  monsoons,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Malabar  current,  tlom's  westward 
from  October  to  April,  and  eastward  froai 
April  to  October.  It  extends  from  the  coast 
of  ^Vfrica  around  Ceylon  into  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal.  A  narrow  retrograde  current  lias  beei 
obsen-ed  flowing  £.  across  this  ocean,  nearly 
under  the  equator  or  a  little  S.  of  it.  The 
monsoons  prevail  from  its  northern  limit  to 
lat  8°  S.  North  of  tlie  equator  the  N.  £.  mon- 
soon blows  from  October  to  April,  the  S.  W. 
prevails  in  the  other  half  of  the  year;  while 
S.  of  it  the  N.  W.  monsoon  blows  while  tlie 
N.  E.  is  blowing  on  the  N.  side,  and  riee  mtml 
Between  the  limits  of  lat.  lO""  and  28 "*  a,  the 
S.  K.  trade  wind  blows  from  April  to  October. 
South  of  these  arc  the  constant  N.  W.  wind^ 
which  prevail  almost  in  the  same  latitudes  as  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  periods 
at  which  these  winds  diango  are  marKcd  1^ 
violent  tempests,  and  the  region  between  lat 
5°  and  4i)°  S.  is  greatly  subject  to  burricaDeiL 
They  range  usually  lietween  lat.  9®  and  35*  Sc, 
extending  from  Madagascar  to  tlie  isdand  of 
Timor;  they  come  generally  from  the  N.  R 
near  Java,  and  travel  S.  W.  and  S^  returainf 
again  E.  The  depth  of  the  sea  is  greatest  nesr 
the  S.  coasts  of  Asia;  the  Arabian  sea  is  froa 
2,000  to  2,600  fathoms  deep ;  the  bay  of  BcAgal 
averages  nearly  2.:iuO  fathoms.  Opponte  the 
Iloogly  river,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  is  a  sai]<1«a 
and  deep  depression  in  the  ocean  bed,  called 
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'•l!»  bottomtcM  pit."    New  the  6,  E.  coirt  of 
Afrira  the  depth  Tories  from  1.300  to  1.900 
fathoms. — The  northern   part  of   the   Indian 
orcan  \a  the  theatre  of  an  immense  navigation, 
Marij  the  whole  commerce  of  Enrope  and 
Anerica  with  China  and  India  and  the  great 
miaj  arcbipelago  passing  over   its  waters; 
while  Wtweon  Arabin  and  Persis  on  the  west 
ind  India  od  the  east  an  extensive  trade  in 
ivritd  OD  in  natire  vesHels,  tlie  origin  of  which 
diiM  from  tlie  remotest  antiquity.    The  great 
Ficifir  railroad,  opened  in  166H,  has  dfprived 
Uie  Indian  ocean  of  some  of  its  navigation ;  but 
Ihc  Buez  i-snal,  which  was  opened  afew  montlis 
lAr.l^eipeeted  to  increase  It.    TheEnropean- 
Itfiincgniinercial  navigation  amoonted  in  1873 
toiMtriT  13.000,000  tons.    The  southern  part 
ot  this  ocean  is  comparatively  little  frequent- 
(d.  \Maf  almost  destitute  of  islands.     It  is 
[nvtrwd  chiefly  by  vessels  going  to  AnstraJia 
tai  Xew  Zealand  by  way  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Udft.    The  chief  porta  of  the  Indian  ocean  and 
■a  tributary  gnlfs  and  rivers  are  Mozambique 
•sd  Zionbar  in  Africa,  Aden  and  Mocha  in 
inbia,  Bassorah  in  Turkey,  Bnshire  in  Persia, 
Brngbay.  Surat,  Madras,  and  CoJcntta  in  India, 
ndTrincomaleeand  Pointe  de  Galle  in  Ceylon. 
OMUeU,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Col- 
boim  CO,.  Texas,  port  of  entry  of  the  district 
of  Mnria,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Matagorda  bay, 
)W  a.  S.  by  E.  of  Anstin,  and  120  m.  8.  W. 
of  GslveMu'n ;  pop.  in  I8T0,  2,106,  of  whom 
«I  were  colored.    It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
GqH  ^'e^tem  Texas,  and  Pacific  railroad  (com- 
plied in  1873  to  Caero,  De  Witt  co.,  06  m.), 
vhirh  i»  to  connect  it  with  Austin  and  San 
Astooin.    Steamers  ran  regnlorly  to  Golves- 
loB  and  Corpns  Christi.     The  commerce  is  im- 
portant.    For  the  yenr  ending  Aug.  SI,  1672, 
lltcre  were  entered  in  the  consting  Irudo  242 
*e-«el»of  I88,45.'J  tons  of  which  149  of  174,- 
fro  tons  were  slenmera;  cleared,  SCO  vessels 
of  lM.(i»«  tons,  of  which  146  of  170.0S2  tons 
wew  steamers.    The  receipts  were  5,808,000 
feet  of  Inmber  and  2,750,000  shingles;  ship- 
mento.  ST.ifll  heiid  of  animals.  11,549  bales  of 
c-tmn,  a.30.H75  hides,  and  3,234  bogs  of  wool. 
The  valne  of  imports  from  foreign  porta  was 
1*1.45.1;  of  esporW  to  foreign  countries,  $68,- 
(5*.     A  wecklv  newspaper  i«  published. 
UmiX  POKE.     See  Hellei 
KiMM!^     Bee  AuERick^  I: 
pom 
(•■■■I.  especially  C.  Indien,  which 
Inne  time   the  only  one  gem-rally  cultivoted. 
Csaart  (from  the  Celtic  ronn,  a  cane)  was  for- 
■iiriy  placed  in  the  same  family  with  the  ginger 
and  the  banana,  bnt  botanists  now  make  an 
Older,  the  mnnornf,  which  inclodes  this,  the 
im>wr"ot  and  some  other  less  known  plants. 
The  cannas  hare  large,  tleshT  root  ftocks,  tall 
»tn\  clotlied  with    large  showy  leaves,  and 
bearinc  &t  the  sammit  a  spike  of  often  tiand- 
■nme  tlowera  of  various  shades  of  yellow,  scar- 
In.  ind  criin<K>n ;    tlie  flowers  are  irregular  in 
Mncture;  they  have  three  oater  colored  di- 
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virions  or  calyi,  within  which  ore  three  parts 
corresponding  to  a  corolla  with  a  tingle  sta- 
men which  has  a  petal-like  filament  and  bears 
an  anther  on  its  margin;  pistil  with  a  petal- 
like style  and  a  three-celled  ovary,  which  in 
ripening  becomes  a  several-seeded  very  rough 
pod;  the  seeds  are  round,  hard,  and  black, 
and  snlticiently  shot'liko  in  appeonmee  to  war- 
rant the  common  name.  One  species,  C.  fiae- 
eida,  is  found  in  swamps  along  the  coast  from 
South  Carolina  southward;  it  grows  4  fL  high 
end  has  yellow  flowers  8  or  4  in.  long.  The 
tubers  of  some  species  are  edible  and  used  as  a 
table  vegetable,  while  others  have  slight  me- 
dicinal properties;  the  kind  of  arrowroot  called 
l«v*  It*  moit,  chiefly  nsed  by  the  French,  is 
made  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher  from  tho 
rliizomes  of  a  canna,  supposed  to  be  C.  tdulit. 
The  great  interest  possessed  by  the  cannas  is 
due  to  their  effectiveness  as  decorative  plants. 
Since  beauty  of  form  and  stateUaess  of  habit 
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have  come  to  be  properly  appreciotcd  in  gar- 
dening, great  improvement  haa  been  made  in 
cannas,  and  cultivators,  especially  those  in  the 
sontb  of  France,  have  by  hybridizing  and  cross- 
ing obtained  splendid  results.  In  the  now  val- 
ued kinds  the  original  species  is  lu^t,  and  they 
are  known  by  garden  rather  than  botanical 
names.  There  are  now  varieties  from  2  ft.  to 
9  and  12  ft.  high,  with  a  remarkable  dlvertaty 
of  foliage;  in  some  tlie  leaves  are  narrow,  stiff, 
and  erect,  in  others  broad,  very  long,  and  pracd- 
ful,  while  their  shades  of  color  vary  from  light 
glaucous  green  to  blackish  purple.  While  some 
are  valued  for  their  tine  foliage  only,  others 
prcKluce  an  abnndence  of  handsome  flowers, 
which  have  also  been  improved,  and  there  can 
be  nothing  more  effi-ctivi'  than  nwcll  arranged 
group  of  the  finer  vnrietiw  of  canna.  The 
choice  varieties  are  mulliplii-d  by  divi-ion,  and 
plants  are  readily  rai»i-<l  froni  scid,  wliich  may 
or  may  not  be  like  the  parent ;  theseed^isliould 
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be  scalded,  and  sown  in  a  hotbed ;  they  will 
germinate  in  the  open  groand,  but  the  plants 
will  not  acouire  much  size  the  first  year.  The 
roots  should  be  taken  up  at  the  first  frost  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place  where  they  will  not  freeze; 
the  next  spring  tlioy  are  to  be  divided  and  set 
out  when  the  soil  has  become  worm. 

INDIA3I  TERRITORY,  an  unorganized  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  situated  between 
hit.  83°  35'  and  37''  N.,  and  Ion.  »4°  20'  and 
103°  W. ;  length  E.  and  W.  along  the  N.  bor- 
der 470  m.,  and  S.  of  lat.  36°  30'  about  310  m. ; 
breadth  W.  of  the  100th  meridian  35  m.,  and 
E.  of  that  line  about  210  m.;  area,  68,91)1  sq. 
m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Colorado  and  Kansas, 
E.  by  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  S.  by  Texas,  from 
which  £.  of  the  100th  meridian  it  is  separated 
by  the  Red  river,  and  W.  by  Texas  and  Xew 
Mexico.  The  inhabitants  are  not  regularly 
enumerated  in  the  census  of  1870,  but  the  su- 
perintendent, from  inquiries  made  through  the 
agents  of  tlie  Indian  ofiice,  states  the  popula- 
tion at  68,152,  of  whom  2,407  were  whites, 
6,378  colored,  and  59,367  Indians.  Of  the  In- 
dians, 24,967  were  on  reservations  or  at  agen- 
cies, and  34,400  were  nomadic.  Besides  a  con- 
siderable portion  still  unassignod,  the  territory 
contains  17  Indian  reservations.  The  Chero- 
kocs  occupy  an  area  of  5,960  sq.  m.  in  the 
northeast,  £.  of  the  96th  meridian,  and  border- 
ing on  Kansas  and  Arkansas ;  they  also  own  a 
strip  about  50  m.  wide  along  the  Kansas  bor- 
der from  the  Arkansas  river  W.  to  the  lOOtli 
meridian,  about  8,500  sq.  m.  The  Choctaw 
reservation,  10,450  sq.  m.,  is  in  the  southeast, 
bordering  on  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Joining 
this  on  the  west,  and  separated  from  Texas  by 
the  Red  river,  is  the  Chickasaw  reservation, 
6,810  so.  m.  Tlie  Creeks  occupy  5,024  »(\.  m. 
in  the  L.  central  part  of  the  territory,  border- 
ing on  the  Chorokees  and  Choctaws.  S.  W. 
of  the  Creeks  is  the  Seminole  reservation,  312^ 
sq.  m.,  and  N.  of  this  the  reservation  of  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  756  sq.  m.  W.  of  the  Seminole  res- 
ervation is  a  tract  of  900  sq.  m.  upon  which 
are  settled  the  citizen  Pottawattamies  and  the 
Absentee  Shawnees.  The  Osage  reservation, 
2,345  sti.  m.,  is  W.  of  that  of  the  Cherokees,  and 
is  bounded  X.  bv  Kans.<i8  and  S.  W.  by  the  Ar- 
kansas river.  N.  W.  of  the  Osages,  and  bound- 
e<l  N.  by  Kansas  and  W.  by  the  Arkansas,  is 
the  rc'H.'rvation  of  the  Kaws,  156  sq.  m.,  to 
which  they  were  removed  from  Kani«as  in  the 
summer  of  1«73.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  bounded  £.  by  the  Chickasaws,  are 
the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  occupy- 
ing 5,546  sq.  m.;  and  N.  of  the^e  are  the  Ara- 
palioes  and  Cheyennes,  with  6,205  sq.  m.  The 
Qnapaws,  tlie  confederated  Peori&i,  Kaskas- 
kiaa,  Weas,  Piankeshaws,  and  Miamies,  the  Ot- 
tawas,  the  Shawnees,  the  Wyandots,  and  the 
Senecas  severally  have  reservations,  with  an 
aggregate  area  of  297  sq.  m.,  in  the  N.  £.  cor- 
ner of  the  territ<iry,  E.  of  the  Neosho  river. 
The  affiliated  bamls  of  WichitiA,  Keeohies, 
AVacoes,  Tawacanie**,   Caddoes,    lonies,   Dvla- 


wares,  and  Penetethka  Oomanehw  are  pthend 
at  an  agency  on  the  Washita  river  '^ .  uf  the 
Creek  country,  bnt  they  have  no  reservation. 
The  Modocs  (remnant  of  Captain  Jack*:}  band) 
and  about  400  Kickapoos  and  Pottawattamie* 
(from  the  border  of  Texas  and  Mexico)  were 
removed  to  the  Indian  territory  in  the  latter 
part  of  1873.    The  former  were  placed  tempo* 
rarily  on  the  Shawnee  resenration,  and  the  Ut- 
ter were  settled  on  a  tract  on  the  Kansai  bo^ 
der  W.  of  the  Arkansas  river. — ^Thesorfaoeki 
a  general  declination  toward  the  east,  hot  tbe 
only  considerable  elevations  are  the  Wicbita 
mountains  in  the  southwest,  and  a  continoatioi 
of  the  Ozark  and  Washita  munntaina  from  A^ 
kansas  in  the  east.    Otherwise  the  £.  portion  of 
the  territory  and  that  S.  of  tbe  Canadian  rirer 
spreads  out  into  undulatory  plains,  while  the 
^.  W^.  portion  consists  of  elevated  pnuries.    It 
is  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  tributaries 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers.    The  former 
flows  from  Kansas  in  a  S.  £.  direction  through 
the  X.  E.  comer  of  the  territi>ry  into  Arktt- 
sas,  and  is  navigable  in  high  stages  of  water  to 
Fort  Gib8<m  in  the  Cherokee  coantry.    Oo  the 
east  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Verdigria, 
the  Neosho,  and  the  Illinois,  which  have  a  & 
course.    On  the  west  the  two  principal  branch* 
es  are  the  Canadian  and  the  Red  fork.    The 
Canadian  river  ri.ses  by  two  forks  in  New  Mex- 
ico, which  flow  E.,  the  S.  fork  first  throodb 
the  X.  W.  iirojection  of  Texas,  traverse  nmj 
the  whole  length  of  the  territory,  and  vnitiiiff 
loin  the  Arkansas  near  the  £.  bonier.    The 
lied  fork  enters  the  territory  from  Kansas  vo- 
der the  name  of  the  Cimarron,  and  flowing  S.  £. 
joins  the  main  stream  X.  of  the  Canadian.  N. 
of  the  Re<l  fork  and  having  the  same  MMral 
direction  is  the  Salt  fork  or  Little  Ariaatm, 
The  chief  tributary  (»f  Red  river  is  the  Waahit^ 
which  rises  in  N.  W.  Texas,  and  flowing  S.  £. 
joins  the  main  stream  near  the  S.  £.  angle  of 
the  Chickasaw  country.    Other  afflnenta  of 
Re<l  river,  commencing  at  the  east,  are  tbe 
Kimishi,  Boggy  creek,  Blue  river,  Hod  credu 
Beaver  creek.  Cache  creek,  and  the  North  forL 
Red  river  is  navigable  by  small  ateamert  in  or» 
dinary  stages  of  water  aJong  nearly  the  whole 
S.  border.    In  the  west  and  northwest  are  ei- 
tensive  deposits  of  gypsum,  and  in  the  Cherts 
kee  country  are  found  coal,  iron,  good  brick 
clay,  marble  in  places,  and  yellow  tandstooe 
suitable  for  building  purposes.    The  climate  ii 
mild  and  salubrious,  bat  generally  dry.    The 
mean  annual  temperature  in  the  S.  E.  is  W; 
in  the  N.  W.  5o^    The  annual  rainfall,  wUek 
in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  territory  is  52  !■« 
decreases  to  85  in.  in  the  central  region,  Mi 
is^  less  than  SO  in.  in  the  N.  W.  comer.    Tilt 
Wichita  range  is  intersected  by  many  ferlik 
valleys  alxmnding  in  wo<m1,  water,  and  itm^ 
and  generally  the  coantry  S.  of  the  Canadian  ii 
interspersed  with  prairie  and  timbered  ImL 
p(»ssessing  a  fertile  soil  overgrown  with  nntri- 
tious  grasites.    The  N.  £.  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory is  well  wooded,  and  while  there  is  cooiid- 
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ttrabk  and  prodnctitre  laadf  mooh  of  H  ii 
ind  onlr  fit  for  timber  or  pasture ;  three 
if  the  Cherokee  country  is  of  this  charac- 
Between  Ion.  97"  and  98"  a  narrow  strip 
her,  called  the  *'  Cross  Timbers,"  stretch- 
n  the  Red  forlc  of  the  Arkansas  8.  and  8. 
o  Texas.  W.  of  thisand  N:  of  the  Cana- 
A  sterile  region,  scantily  overgrown  with 
prodacing  only  a  few  stonted  shnibs,  oao- 
■o,  and  covered  in  places  with  saline  de- 
The  most  common  trees  and  shrubs  are 
ttonwood,  oak,  sycamore,  elm,  walnut, 
eUow  pine,  pecan,  Osage  orange,  haw- 
and  thegrape  vine.  Indian  com  is  the 
prop.  Wneat  is  also  raised,  as  well  as 
Its,  Deans,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  and  other 
blea,  and  upland  rice.    Cotton  was  for^ 


merlr  largely  oohlvated  S.  of  the  Canadian  and 
on  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  and  is  still 
grown  there  to  some  extent.  Apples  do  well 
N.  of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas,  and  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  small  fruits  nourish. 
Among  wild  animals  may  be  mentioned  tlie 
prairie  dog,  the  deer,  and  vast  herds  of  buffalo 
and  wild  horses  that  roam  over  the  W.  plains. 
Wild  turkeys  are  abundant  Large  herds  of 
horses  and  cattle  were  formerly  owned  by  the 
Cherokees  and  other  civilised  tribes,  but  thev 
were  dispersed  and  driven  off  during  the  civu 
war,  which  prostrated  the  industries  of  the  In- 
dians, and  from  the  effects  of  which  they  have 
not  yet  recovered.    The  following  table  is  com- 

iled  from  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of 

ndian  affairs  for  1678 : 
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were  also  raised  5,000  bushels  of  barley, 
of  beans,  1,584  of  peas,  6,500  of  turnips, 
rice,  4,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  5,000  bales 
ton  (2,000  by.  the  Chickasaws  and  8,000 
Cboctaws).  The  value  of  furs  sold  was 
80.  The  productions  in  1872  were  100,- 
■bds  of  wneat,  6,562,540  of  Indian  corn, 
9  of  oats,  281,000  of  potatoes,  700  of 
1,000  of  rice,  27,624  tons  of  liay,  1,200 
tobacco,  86,000  gallons  of  sorghum  mo- 
and  570  bales  of  cotton.  The  total  value 
luctionH  w&s  $4,168,082,  viz. :  Cherokees, 
.155;  Chickasaws,  $219,000;  Cboctaws, 
.797;  Creeks,  $537,825;  Quapaws,  &c., 
1;  Seminoles,  $159,500;  other  tribes, 
74.  There  were  2,350;000  feet  of  lum- 
ired  (2,000,000  by  the  Cherokees).  The 
>f  fors  sold  was  $102,020,  chiefly  by  the 
tines  and  Arapahoea,  Osages,  Kiowas, 
lie  number  and  value  of  live  stock  in 
follows : 
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ilroads  in  the  territory  are  the  Missouri, 
I,  and  Texas  (from  Sedalia,  Mo.,  on  the 
iri  Pacific  line,  to  a  junction  with  the 
>n  and  Texas  Central,  at  Denison,  Tex.), 


which  crosses  the  E.  part,  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  f^om  Pacific,  If o.,  on  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, to  a  Junction  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Texas,  at  Vinita  in  the  Cherokee  country. 
The  total  mileage  in  the  territory  is  269. — In- 
dian terriUny  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
central  Indian  superintendency,  and  contains 
11  agencies,  viz.:  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw  (in- 
cluding also  the  Chickasaws),  Creek,  Kaw. 
Kiowa,  Neosho  (Osagcs),  Quapaw,  8ac  and 
Fox  (including  also  the  Absentee  Shawnecs). 
Seminole,  Upper  Arkansas  (Cheyennes  and 
Arapahocs),  and  Wichita;  for  each  of  which 
an  agent  is  appointed  by  the  president  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  represent  the 
United  States;  but  each  tribe  has  its  own  in- 
ternal government.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  courts  for  the  W.  district  of 
Arkansas  extends  over  the  territory  in  civil 
actions  where  a  white  man  is  a  party,  in  case 
of  crimes  committed  by  or  upon  a  white  man, 
and  in  proceedings  for  violation  of  the  laws 
regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians. Tne  subject  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment has  been  much  discussed  both  among  the 
Indians,  who  in  a  general  council  in  1870 
framed  a  constitution,  and  in  congress;  but 
difference  of  views  between  congress  and  the 
tribes  has  hitherto  prevented  its  organization. 
The  United  States  nave  adopted  the  policy  of 
settling  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  this  region 
as  far  as  practicable  upon  separate  resvr\'a- 
tions,  where  they  may  be  free  from  the  en- 
croachment of  the  whites,  and  under  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  and  protection  of  the 
government.    The  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
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tants  liave  thus  at  varions  periods  been  re- 
luoved  from  different  parts  of  the  Union,  but 
some  are  indi^nous  to  the  territory.  Some 
tribes,  as  the  Kiowas  and  GomanoheSf  are  still 
in  a  wild  state,  while  others,  as  the  Chcrokees, 
Choctaws,  and  Creeks,  are  well  advanced  in 
civilization.  The  capital  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion is  Tahleqaah ;  of  the  Chickasaws,  Tishe- 
niingo ;  of  tlie  Choctaws^  Armstrong  Academy ; 
of  the  Creeks,  Okmulkee;  of  the  Sominoles, 
We-wo-ka.  The  following  table  from  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs 
gives  the  population,  value  of  property,  num- 
ber of  schools,  &c.y  for  1878 : 
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Entlra  territory..;   72,468   $17,022,583    ;  176    j  216       4.769 

The  second  column  does  not  include  the  value  of 
land,  which  is  held  in  common,  nor  of  stocks 
and  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
under  treaties  with  various  tribes,  the  interest 
on  which  is  annually  paid  to  such  tribes  for  the 
support  of  schools  or  for  general  purposes. 
Most  of  the  schools  are  supported  by  the  tribal 
funds,  but  some  are  carried  on  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. In  1872  (no  returns  from  the  Chick- 
asaws an<l  Clioctaws)  there  were  598  frame 
and  8,R23  log  houses,  viz.:  Chcrokees,  500 
frame  ancl  3,500  log ;  Creeks,  85  frame  and 
4.2(K)  lopr;  Si'ininoles,  500  log  houses;  other 
tribes,  the  rest.  The  Chcrokees  have  an  or- 
phan asylum  with  90  inmates.  Three  weekly 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  territory,  one 
(Enirlish  and  Chi-rokee)  at  Tahlequah,  the  oth- 
er two  in  the  Choctaw  country,  one  (Eng- 
lish and  Choctaw)  at  New  Bo^v,  and  one 
(English)  at  Caddo.  On  March  l,'l873,  there 
were  28  post  offices,  viz.:  Cherokee  country, 
6;  Chii'kasaw,  4;  Choctaw,  12;  Creek,  4; 
Seminole,  1 ;  Kiowa,  &c.,  1.  Under  the  ex- 
isting re;nilatioiis  of  the  Indian  bureau,  the 
ajrents  of  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  are  nom- 
inated by  the  Baptists;  of  the  Choctaws  and 
Chi<»kiLsaws,  and  the  Seminoles,  by  the  Pres- 
tvterians;  of  the  other  tribes,  by  the  Ortho- 
dox Friend-^.  The  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Baptists  have  each  several  missions,  and 
one  or  m«>re  are  maintained  by  the  Friends, 
Moravians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  b(»ard  of  Indian  commis- 
eioners  for  187*2,  there  were  7,170  church 
meml>ers.  viz.:  Chcrokees  2,450;  Choctaws 
and  Chickasaws,  2M^);  Creeks.  2,0r)0;  Semi- 
noles, 00;  other  trilnw.  80. — The  act  of  June 
80,  1834,  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with 

*  Bi'port  of  the  board  of  ladUa  commitiioacn  for  1672. 


the  Indians,  declares  that  "all  that  part  o( 
the  United  States  W.  of  the  Miasiarippi,  nid 
not  within  the  states  of  Miasonri  ud  Lou- 
isiana, or  the  territory  of  Arkansaa,**  ihili  for 
the  purposes  of  that  act  be  considered  the  Ib- 
dian  country.    The  vast  region  thus  defintd, 
identical  with  the  then  territory  of  Miaoari, 
formed  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  from 
France  m  1803.    Reduced  by  the  waccmn 
formation  of  states  and  territories,  the  re- 
mainder now  constitutes  the  whcde  oif  the  dis- 
trict described  at  the  be^nning  of  this  srtide 
except  the  narrow  strip  W.  of  Uie  100th  merid- 
ian, which  was  ceded  by  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  and  is  classed  geographically  with  the 
Indian  territory  for  convenience.    (For  fB^ 
ther  information,  see  the  articles  on  the  dif- 
ferent  tribes.) 
INDim  TOBACCO.    See  Lobeua. 
IXDIA  RrBBiB.    See  CAOurcnoro. 
IllDICTHEKT  (said  to  be  derived,  throoidi  ihi 
French  enditementy  enditer^  from  the  Latin  ia- 
I  dieare,  to  point  out,  or,  as  some  sapposCi  fm 
i  indieere  and  indie tus)^  a  written  accusation  of 
an  offence,  preferred  to,  and  presented  iipoa 
oath  as  true  by,  a  grand  jory.     Indictmenti 
are  to  be  preferred  in  criminal  mattcre  onlr, 
and  they  lie  for  all  treasons  and  felonies,  fcr 
all  misprisions  (that  is,  concealments)  of  treih 
sons  and  felonies,  and  for  all  misidemeanors  d 
a  public  nature.    The  course  of  prooednre  ii 
Uiis:  Upon  information  by  parties  who  «f 
cognizant  of  the  criminal  acts  alleged,  an  ifr- 
dictment  is  framed  by  the  proper  prosecntag 
officers,  and  laid  before  the  grand  jury.   If 
the  jurors,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  do  Bot 
find  ''  a  true  bill,**  the  party,  if  in  cnstody,  ii 
entitled  to  be  discharged  without  further  en- 
swer.    If  the  bill,  on  the  contrary,  be  fond 
to  be  a  true  bill,  it  is  returned  into  court,  sad 
the  party  stands  indicted  and  may  be  reqnired 
to  answer  to  the  diarges  made  againat  hiB. 
(See  JuBY.)    In  respect  to  its  foiro*  the  i^ 
dictment  is  intended  to  be  a  plain  and  oertaiB 
narrative  of  the  offence  cliargcd,  and  of  the 
necessary  circumstances  tlint  concur  to  aeos^ 
tain  and* define  the  fact  and  its  natnre.    It  eea 
perhaiM  be  no  longer  made  a  reproach  to  the 
law  tuat  it  demands,  in  the  words  of  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  '*  unseemly  niceties^  in  the  f» 
ming  of  indictments,  and  yet  the  reason  for  sad 
requirement  of  singular  exactness  still  renun. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  plain  right  of  the 
accused  to  know  tliat  he  has  been  legaDv  in* 
dieted.    To  this  intent,  the  bill  mosi 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  it  was 
ed  to  and  proceetls  from  a  court  of 
tent  jurisdiction  in  the  case;   that  the  plM 
!  where  it  was  found  was  witiun  its  joiMfe* 
tion ;  and  lastly,  that  it  was  found  npoD 
oaths  of  at  least  12  jurors,  who  most 
'  ap(K>ar  to  have  been  of  the  county  or 
;  limits  of  the  court's  jurisdiction.    The  il 
tion  of  the  jurors'  names  is  not  necessary.    Iha 
indictment  must  be  certain  as  to  the  Bama  eC 
tlie  accused,  and  ahonld  rqiest  it  vith  trmj 
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■Ueaation.  In  gmanl  ■  mbtake  In 
U  laUl,  dum^  1  UMTS  miMpelling  of 
■ODnd  b*  nndarad  mgtA,  maf  not 
w  indiebiMnL  If  amml  Joined  in 
liMioD  of  th«  offenoe,  ta  in  Miinlt  or 
■U  ma;  btt  JolDed  Id  tbe  bill,  or  each 
indicted  leparatdr.  Yet  when  Um 
in  iU  Battire  dietiact  and  indlvidtud, 
T  or  the  atteranc*  of  blaqthemoiia  or 
words,  there  ean  be  no  jomaer,  thoni^ 
•re  gnihj  of  the  aame  oBenoe.  The 
place  of  every  material  fact  mut  be 
averred.  Generally,  bowerer,  it  ia 
■arj  to  prove  tiie  oommlesioa  of  the 
t  the  predie  place  and  time  laid.  It 
Bt  if  it  appear  to  have  l>een  oommlt- 
B  tbe  Janadiction  of  the  court,  and  on 
>revioai  to  the.  finding  of  the  bill,  if 
within  the  period  dorinir  wMoh  the 
nay  t»e  proaecoted.  Bnt  if  the  time 
ia  an  evential  element  of  the  crime, 
e  in  eitlier  reapect  between  the  charge 
pnMtf  ia  fatal.  If  it  be  neceaeaij  to 
Een  inatmmenta,  their  datea  mnat  be 
«d.    The  date  ia  aleo  material  when 


In  tbe  atatmient  of  the  offence, 
Imeot  moat  recite  explidtl;  the  facta 
natitate  tbe  alleecd  crime,  and  not 
■eir  aappoeed  l^u  bearing.  It  ia  the 
See  of  the  bill  to  exhibit  the  facta. 
be  anffident  to  conatitnte  the  crime 
that  will  be  Jadiciidly  recogniied  by 
;  aa  their  1<^  conaeqsenoe.  A  par- 
ffeoce  mnat  be  allseed.  To  charge 
tdant  with  one  of  two  offencea  dia* 
r,  as  "  forjred  or  canaed  to  be  forged," 
nent ;  and  ao  it  ii  to  describe  him  aa 
1  offeniier,  as  "common  thief"  or 
a  alunderer."  Tct  una  maj  be  iu< 
1  '■  common  barretor,"  or  as  a  "  kcep- 
:ommon  bawdy  honae,"  tor  in  these 
habitual  character  mokes  the  porticn- 
e. — In  the  dcBcription  of  aome  crimes 
cbnical  words  and  terms  mast  be  em- 
tlms.  "  triutoroasty  "  in  indictments 
in,  and  "  feloniondy  "  in  all  charges 
r;  "liill  and  mcrder "  in  cliorpng 
and  "  took  and  carried  away  "  in  a 
.rople  Isrceny.  In  indictments  noder 
t  is  f  nfficient  to  describe  the  offence 
jrd»  of  the  statnte.  The  indictment 
iclade  in  the  prescribed  form,  where 
iven  by  the  state  constitDtion.  It  is 
in  the  words,  "agninst  the  gieaoa  and 
of  the  state  or  commonwealth. 
,  EaaL  See  East  iNDisa,  and  Ixdia. 
,  WtaL    See  Asnuis,  and  West  Is- 

I,  a  vegetable  dyeetnS.  known  to  the 
by  the  name  of  intlietim.  from  its 
Mght  into  Em'ope  from  India.  The 
ne  appeara  to  have  been  npjilied  to 
:  alao.  bnt  in  this  case  nsnallj  qnali- 
tbe   epithet    aigruoi,     6o   little   woa 


known  of  the  real  satore  of  this  aobctuiec^ 
which  for  centuries  had  been  employed  in 
painting  and  dynng,  that  aa  late  aa  the  year 
1T06  it  waa  apoken  of  aa  a  mineral  in  lettera 
patent  iaaned  in  Halberatadt,  Germany.  The 
use  of  indigo  in  dyeing  wm  protiablj  Intro- 
dnoed'into  Italy  aa  early  as  th»  11th  centory. 
With  tbe  eetaUishment  of  direet  trade  with 


India  by  aea,  mppliee  of  H  were  more  ewrilj 

'bti^eo,  and  after  the  diaoovery  of  Antarioft 

nmilar  product  was  broDght  from  the  nev 


world.  FranoiBOoHemaiideaBpeaksotitaBiii 
nee  by  the  llexioans,  tbe  pigment  being  edled 
mohuitli  and  tltuokniili,  ngnifying  the  aama 
aa  tbe  Latin  name  for  it,  eanlnm.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  oentnry  the  Importations 
of  indigo  from  tbe  East  Indiea  into  Holland 
aasnmed  no  little  importance.  In  ISSl  there 
was  broofpbt  by  seven  veasels  888,fiU  Iba^  e» 
timated  to  be  worth  $500,000.  Ita  introdoo- 
tion  oaoaed  grcjat  complaint  by  the  Germana 
on  aooonnt  irf  ita  anperaeding  the  indigenooi 


woad.  Ita  nso  was  prohibited  bv  the  diet  in 
1GT7,  and  it  was  denounced  nnijer  the  name 
of  the  devil's  dye  as  a  pemiciona,  deceitful, 
corrofive  anbatance.  The  people  of  Nnrem- 
berff,  who  cultivated  woad,  enacted  a  law  com- 
pelliog  the  dyers  to  take  an  oath  annDally  not 
to  use  indigo,  and  tliia  they  were  alill  obliged 
to  do  long  after  the  dye  waa  in  nniveraal  nse. 
By  tbe  French  government  tbe  use  of  indigo 
was  forbidden  in  the  province  of  Languedoo 
in  169S,  and  the  law  was  lung  enforced.  A 
similar  outcry  was  raised  against  it  In  England 
in  the  reign  of  Eliubeth,  and  in  ICBl  it  was 
condemned  by  act  of  pariiemect,  and  persona 
were  anthorized  to  aearch  fur  and  destroy  it 
and  logwood  also  in  any  dye  honse.  This  law 
remained  in  force  nearly  a  centnry. — Indigo 
is  a  product  of  numeroua  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  IfffvmineMir,  and  indigenont  to  the 
tropical  regions  of  Aua,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  genna  indifi^era  containa  about  220  spe- 
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cics,  Beverol  of  which  yield  the  indigo  of  com- 
merce. /.  tinetoria  is  tlie  one  most  cultivated 
in  tlio  Eiist,  and  /.  anil  is  the  most  employed 
in  America;  these  two  species  are  found  natu- 
ralized in  the  southern  states  as  remains  of 
former  cultivatipn.  /.  Caroliniana  and  /.  Up- 
toiepala  are  indigenous  species  from  North 
Carolina  southward,  and  are  said  to  he  useful 
in  domestic  dyeing.  Indigo  is  also  yielded 
hy  a  few  otiior  genera  of  leguminosa.  These 
plants  contain  the  coloring  principle  in  their 
leaveSf  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  8ul>stance 
which  is  hrought  out  and  rendered  apparent 
hy  its  oxidation  as  the  leaves  dry,  or  is  devel- 
ope<l  hy  suhmitting  green  leaves  to  a  process 
of  ferment:ition  and  oxidation.  The  I,  tine- 
toria is  cultivated  hoth  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  is  a  shruh,  though  sometimes  culti- 
vated as  an  annual,  4  to  6  ft  high,  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  rose-colored  papilionaceous  flow- 
ers. The  seeds  are  sown  in  March  and  April 
in  a  light  soil,  and  harrowed  in.  Weeds  are 
removed,  hut  after  a  few  showers  the  plants 
cover  the  ground,  keeping  out  all  other  vege- 
tation. Before  they  have  reached  their  full 
height  the  phmts  shoald  he  cut,  always  early 
in  the  morning,  and  carried  the  same  day  to 
the  factory.  Here  they  are  laid  at  once  in  a 
stone  cistern  20  ft^  square  and  8  ft.  deep. 
Hurdles  are  idaced  upon  them,  and  heavy 
heams  are  laia  across  these  and  secured  to 
the  sides  of  the  vat,  the  object  being  to  keep 
the  plants  down  when  they  swell.  Water  is 
then  admitted  so  as  U^  cover  the  plants.  Fer- 
mentation soon  commences,  and  may  be  allowed 
'^  to  go  on  for  10  to  14  hours,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  the  temperature,  and 
the  weather.  The  liquor  is  in  commotion  as  if 
boiling ;  frothy  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
their  color,  first  whit4>,  becomes  grayish  blue 
and  then  deep  purple,  and  finally  a  copper- 
colore<l  scum  covers  the  surface.  When  the 
agitation  subsides  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  a 
lower  vat;  and  the  beams  and  hurdles  being 
removed  from  the  upper  one,  the  steeped  plants 
are  tiiken  out  to  be  drie<l  for  fuel,  and  the  vat 
is  prepare<l  for  another  charge.  Several  men 
enter  the  lower  cistern  and  l)eat  up  the  liquid 
with  their  hands  or  with  paddles  till  the  color- 
ing matter  begins  to  api>ear  in  small  atoms. 
This  may  require  an  hour  and  a  half.    The  ai>- 

f>earance  of  a  precipitate  as  fine  as  small  sand, 
eaving  the  water  clear,  indicates  favorable 
progress ;  the  beating  is  tlien  discontinued,  and 
the  vat  is  left  a  few  hours  for  the  indigo  to 
subside.  The  liquor  is  then  run  off  from  an 
upper  vent,  and  after  this  the  indigo  from  a 
lower  one ;  or  the  latter  is  sometimes  left  in 
part  as  the  water  is  drained  away,  and  is  then 
gnthere<l  up  by  a  person  entering  the  vat. 
Lime  and  gum  have  been  employed  to  hasten 
the  precipitation,  hut  their  use  is  considered 
objectionable  from  their  HU])posed  injurious 
effect  u]>on  the  Quality  of  the  indigo.  The 
pulpy  precipitate  is  next  free<l  by  standing  in 
another  cistern  from  more  of  the  water  mixed 


with  it,  and  is  then  paised  through  a  itniacr 
into  a  boiler,  in  wbicn  it  is  lieated  to  eballitioD, 
and  by  some  kept  boiling  for  five  oriix  Loam 
Being  freed  from  scnm,  it  is  drawn  off  into  a 
vat,  from  which,  after  subsiding,  more  witcr 
is  taken  off  the  top,  and  the  rest  is  reroored 
to  the  dripping  vat,  a  wooden  case  baving  iti 
door  perforate<l  with  holes  and  covered  with 
a  woollen  cloth.    The  liquor  passes  tlirou^ 
this  filter,  and  the  operation  is  completed  by 
subjecting  the  residue  to  the  action  of  a  presi^ 
forming  it  into  a  cake,  which  is  cut  by  a  wirt 
into  64  square  blocks.    These  are  laid  out  opoa 
hunlles  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  left  for  sev- 
eral days  or  weeks  in  the  drying  house  before 
packing.    By  the  other  method  the  leaves  sc^ 
aruted  from  the  stems  are  dried  in  the  su, 
and  then  stored.    When  a  large  (juantitT  is 
collected  they  are  infused  with  six  times  their 
bulk  of  water,  and  stirred  for  two  honn  tiU 
the  leaves  all  sink.    Tlie  liquor  is  then  drawB 
off,  beaten,  and  further  treated  as  in  the  pith 
cess  already  described. — ^The  Aiiiatio  comnci^ 
cial  indigo  is  hrought  from  the  several  peril 
of  India,  and  from  Java  and  Manila.    It  diffcn 
much  in  quality  and  in  shades  of  color.    The 
best  Bengal  indigo  shipped  from  Calcutta  is  the 
superfine  or  light  blue,  in  cubical  cakes,  m 
light  OS  to  float  upon  water,  friable,  salt,  ef 
clean  fracture,  ana  of  beautiful  copper  ookr 
when  rubbed  with  the  nail.    Other  quaUte 
are  of  sliades  of  violet,  red,  and  copper  color. 
The  African  indigoes  from  Egypt  ud  Sencol 
are  fine  blues,  but  senerally  contaminated  wnk 
earthy  matters.    The  best  American  qniiitifl% 
as  some  of  those  from  Guatemala  and  Carfai^ 
are  equal  to  the  best  Bengal.    These  ooontrici 
furnish  a  considerable  portion  of  the  indigo  of 
commerce.    The  southern  portion  of  the  CiA- 
ted  States  exported  annually  in  the  early  port 
of  the  present  century  about  184,000  \hL  id 
indigo,  worth  62  cts.  per  lb.    Up  to  the  lim 
of  the  civil  war  it  was  cultivated  in  Fki^ 
ida  and  South  Carolina,  where  the  yield  ww 
about  60  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  the  crop  reqnirei 
attention  from  July  to  October.    In  1871  the    i 
United  States  imported  1,994,752  lbs.,  aboit 
equal  portions  coming  from  Bengal  and  tnm 
Central  and  South  America.    A  very  sapctior 
quality  is  now  produced  at  Bogota. — ^Theooltf* 
ing  matter  of  indigo,  called  pure  indigo  or  indigi 
blue,  usually  constitutes  nearly  60  per  eeat  if 
the  commercial  article,  which  may  be  obtriMJ 
by  dissolving  out  wluit  is  soluble  in  boiftlf 
water,  then  that  which  alcohol  will  reaMi% 
and  finally  what  hydrochloric  acid  will  takoifk 
The  residue  is  pure  indigo  ami  any  aUiea  IM 
may  he  present.    Various  methods  are  aA&f^ 
ed  by  different  chemists  for  deterrainiBir  wm9 
exactly   the   proportions  of   indigo  Uoo  ii 
samples  of  indigo.     Some  reduce  the  eolorim 
matter  by  deoxidizing  agents  to  indigo  wUlik 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  its  oHgiHl 
condition  in  tne  plants,  and  then  precipitatlig 
and  collecting  this.    Thus  Dr.  Duia  disMhM 
the  indigo  by  boiling  in  caustic  soda  with  OMr 
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addition  of  protoehlorido  of  tin;  the  in- 
e  portion  being  then  leparated,  bidiro- 
oi  potash  reooren  and  throws  down  the 
)  blae,  which  when  washed  with  hydro- 
c  acid  is  collected  and  weighed.  Others 
the  plan  of  first  taking  np Impnrities  by 
eessiun  of  appropriate  soWents;  these 
ities  are  chiefly  resinons  and  gummy 
re.  The  pare  indigo  has  also  been  oh- 
i  by  anotoer  process  dependent  on  its 
rty  of  volatilizing  at  the  temperatnre  of 
Sho**  F.,  and  condenttng  in  needle-shaped 
ri^matic  crystals.  The  operation  is  hast- 
by  mixing  the  indigo  with  water  and 
its  weight  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  a  paste, 
is  spread  on  an  iron  plate.  Heatea  over 
it  lamp,  tlie  steam  and  vapor  of  indiffo 
ite  together,  and  the  latter  coUects  in 
fol  velvety  crystals,  npon  the  surface  of 
iss.  The  pure  substance  melts  nearly  at 
(mperatnre  at  which  it  sublimes,  and  is 
liarred  and  decomposed  at  about  the  same. 
»  ignites  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame, 
'  off  much  smoke.  The  crystals  have  a 
ful  and  intense  copper  color,  and  when 
in  plates  they  present  by  transmitted 
a  splendid  blue.  Their  composition  is 
ented  by  the  formula  Ci«Hi»N«0«.  The 
nee  resists  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
of  the  ordinary  solvents  ^sulphuric  acid 
«d),  nnless  it  be  first  deoxidized,  when  it 
r  dissolves  in  alkalies.  The  conversion 
»lor]e8s  indigo,  though  called  oxidation, 
rs  to  be  rather  an  accession  of  two  atoms 
Irogen,  which,  according  to  Liebig,  unite 
me  of  the  oxygen  present,  giving  to  the 
Jie  compoi»ition  of  a  hydrate,  having  the 
Ka  Ct.ll.«NtO+HtO  or  Gi»H„y,0, ;  the 

bine  in  this  case  being  an  oxide  of 
mo  bo<ly,  CnHitytO.  The  facility  with 
the  change  is  effected,  and  the  readiness 
irliich  the  indigo  regains  its  bine  color 
isoluhility  by  exposure  to  the  air.  admi- 
mhtpt  the  substance  for  u^  as  a  dye.  It 
»Iie«l  in  the  solvent  state  to  the  fabric 
d  in  the  liquid ;  and  when  the  cloth  is 
id  to  the  air,  tlie  insoluble  substance  is 
»pe<i  with  its  characteristic  color  and 
in   the  fibres. — rSulphuric  acid  dissolves 

blue  without  changing  its  color  to  red, 
ual  action  of  acids  upon  vegetable  blues ; 
hen  the  substance  is  digested  for  three 
irith  15  parts  of  concentrate<l  sulphuric 
I  detrp  blue  pasty  mass  is  obtained,  which 
re*  comf>letely  in  water,  and  under  the 
of  Milphindvlic  acid,  or  more  properly 
olphoindigotic  acid,  is  often  use<l  in  dye- 
id  alsf>  in  the  manufacture  of  the  blue 

Ifanj  other  beautiful  and  highly  inter- 
bo<lies  result  from  this  chemical  change, 
till  more  from  the  oxidation  of  indigo 
an4l  still  another  series  from  its  treat- 
irith  the  alkalies.  These  have  received 
attention  from  eminent  chemists,  and  are 
alarly  treated  in  Dnmas^s  Traite  de eh imie 
imU  ' aux  art$j  voL  viii.,    in    Brande^s 


''Manual  of  ChemistiT,'*  and  in  Mnspratt'a 
''  Chemistry.*' — Indigo  has  been  somewhat  used 
in  medidne,  but  is  not  at  present  recognized 
as  a  remedy  of  value.  It  sometimes  produces 
nausea  and  vomiting.  It  colors  the  stools 
bluish  black,  and  also  passes  into  the  urine. 
Indican  has  occasionalrjr  been  found  in  the 
urine  when  no  indigo  has  been  taken.  The 
dose  is  from  80  to  120  grains. 

INDIW  BIBD  (eyanoipita  eyanea,  Baird), 
a  North  American  finch,  of  a  blue  color,  tinged 
with  ultramarine  on  the  head,  throat,  and  mid- 
dle of  breast,  and  elsewhere  with  verdigris 
green;  lores  and  angle  of  chin  velvet  bliu^k, 
and  wingfeathers  brown  edged  with  bluish 
brown.  The  length  is  about  5|  in.,  and  the 
extent  of  wings  7i ;  the  female  is  smaller,  and 
yellowish  brown  with  the  wings  darker.  It  is 
found  in  the  eastern  United  States,  as  far  west 
as  the  Missonri,  and  south  to  Guatemala;  it  ar- 


Indlgo  Bird  (Cyinotpla  cyuiea).—!.  Male.    2.  Female. 

rives  in  the  southern  states  from  Mexico  and 
Central  America  about  the  middle  of  April 
with  the  painted  finch  (C.  ctm),  and  like  this 
is  caught  in  traps  for  sale.  It  prefers  open 
places  on  the  edges  of  woods ;  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  high  tree,  it  delights  to  sing  its  dear 
and  sweetly  modulated  strain,  consisting  of 
eight  or  ten  notes.  Though  less  handsome 
than  the  painted  finch,  its  shape  is  elegant  and 
compact,  and  its  manners  very  lively,  so  that 
it  is  in  request  as  a  cage  bird.  Tlie  nest  is  made 
among  the  rankest  grass,  and  the  eggs,  four  to 
six,  are  blue,  with  one  or  two  purple  spots  on 
tlie  larger  end.  They  migrate  southward  in  the 
autumn.  The  food  is  small  seeds  and  insects. 
13(Dirfl,  a  rare  metal  discovered  in  1868 
by  Professors  Reich  and  Richter  of  Freiberg. 
Saxony,  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis,  ana 
so  named  from  two  indigo-colored  lines  in  the 
more  refrangible  part  of  tl^e  spectrum.  It  was 
originally  detected  in  the  zinc  blende  of  Frei- 
berg, and  lias  since  been  found  by  BOttger  in  the 
flue  dost  of  the  zinc  fnmaces  at  Goslar,  by 
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"Winkler  in  the  black  blende  (cliristoplnte)  of 
Saxony,  by  Iloppe-Seyler  in  the  wolfram  of 
Zinnwald,  by  KOchler  in  the  blende  of  Schon- 
feld,  and  by  Cornwall  in  the  blende  of  Maine. 
Indium  is  more  easily  prepared  from  crude  me- 
tallic zinc  than  from  any  of  the  original  ores. 
The  metallic  sponge  remaining  after  treatment 
of  the  impure  zinc  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
or  obtained  as  a  residue  in  tlie  celts  of  gal- 
vanic batteries,  is  acted  upon  by  strong  nitric 
acid,  tli3  excess  of  which  is  evaporate<l  and 
the  oxide  of  tin  and  sulphate  of  lead  filtered 
off;  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  the  oxide  of  indium,  and 
after  drying  this  oxide  can  be  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  cyanide  of  potassium  or  by 
hydrogen  g:is.  Indinm  is  a  brilliant,  silver- 
white  metal,  destitute  of  crystalline  structure, 
very  soft  and  delicate,  and  easily  scratched  by 
the  finger  nail.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
retains  its  metallic  lustre  even  in  moist  air  and 
carbonic  acid.  The  specific  gravity  depends 
upon  the  method  of  its  preparation,  and  varies 
from  711  to  7-42.  The  melting  point  is  176** 
C.  Altliongh  more  easily  fuse<I,  it  is  less 
easily  volatilized  than  zinc  or  cadmium.  At 
a  bright  red  heat  the  metal  burns  with  a  vio- 
let fiamo  and  brown  smoke.  It  is  slowly  dis- 
solved by  dilute  su1]>huric  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  (piickly  by 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  atomic  weight 
is  given  by  Schrotter  as  75*6 1,  by  Bunsen  as 
1 18*4.  Indium  monoxide  has  the  formula  InO ; 
its  sulphide  is  yellow,  and  closely  resembles 
8uli)hiJe  of  cadmium.  The  chloride  is  nroduced 
by  o.tssing  chlorine  gas  over  the  oxiue  mixed 
witn  coal,  or  over  the  metal;  it  can  be  casi- 
Iv  sublimed  to  beautiful,  brilliant,  crvstalline 
scales,  and  is  highly  deliquescent.  Numerous 
salts  of  inilinm  have  been  prepared,  hut  none 
of  them  possess  any  particular  value  in  medi- 
cine or  the  arts. 

1\D0-€1II.\A,  or  the  Iids-Chlifse  Prnlisila,  the 
name  given  to  the  southeastern  portion  of  Asia, 
boundeil  N.  by  Thibet  and  China,  E.  by  the 
gulf  of  Tonquin  and  the  China  sea,  S.  and  S. 
W.  by  the  China  sea,  the  gulf  of  Siam,  the 
strait  of  Malacca,  the  gulf  of  Marttiban,  and 
the  bay  of  Ben.ral,  and  X.  W.  by  Hiiidostan; 
are:i,  about  8"»0.000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  25.000,- 
000.  It  is  also  designated  as  Further  India, 
and  as  In  li:i  beyond  the  (Janges.  Andaman, 
Mergui,  Xicohir,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  other 
adjricent  i«<lmds  and  groups  belong  to  it.  Tiie 
i)o!itical  divisions  of  this  rejrion  are:  British 
iiurm.-di,  or  Aracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenjisserim, 
cornprisiii'^  the  W.  coast  and  frontier  land; 
Si  am,  in  the  centre,  extendinir  to  the  gidf  of 
Siam,  and  inclu'linu  the  Malay  ])eninsula; 
Camhodi  u  and  Fren<*h  or  Lower  Cochin  Chi- 
n  I,  on  the  S.  extremity ;  Anatn,  including  Ton- 
quin and  Cothin  China,  on  the  east ;  and  Bur- 
mah  in  the  northwest,  surrounded  by  British 
Biirm:di.  Siam,  Anatn.  China  and  Thibet.  The 
Lioi  race,  nuinlierimr  about  l.oO0,0<"»o,  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  interior  of  Indo-China 


between  Siam  and  Anam,  in  the  dominknaf 
China,  Siam,  Anam,  and  Biinnah.  (See  the 
separate  articles  on  the  political  divisions.) 

L\DO-€HINESE  RACES  AKd  LAMVACEB.  Ike 
nations  belonging  to  this  diviaion  of  the  Mon- 
golian race  inhabit  sontheaatem  Asia,  and  speak 
monosyllabic  langnagea.  Thej  may  be  mbiU- 
vided  into  seven  groups :  the  Thibetan  and  Him- 
alayan or  Bhotiya  races;  the  Bnmiete  and  Lo* 
hita  races;  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula;  the  Thai  races;  the  Aoa- 
niitos ;  the  aborigines  of  China ;  and  the  Clu- 
nese.  Several  ethnologists  and  lingni^ts  prefer 
various  other  classiflcationt ;  bat,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Prof.  Whitney  and  other  aotfior- 
ities,  one  cannot  well  resist  the  conviction  that 
these  races,  which  speak  the  only  langnaipet 
known  of  a  monosyllabic  type,  and  whMi  are 
clustered  together  in  one  comer  of  a  sin^ 
continent,  ml  belong  to  the  same  family  ef 
mankind,  and  that  the  dialectic  differences, 
however  great,  are  the  result  of  disrordait 
historic  growth. — ^The  Thibetans  inhabit  Tin- 
bet  proper,  or  the  elevated  region  north  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  Several  races  in  those 
mountains,  between  the  Indus  and  the  Brah- 
mapootra, also  speak  a  language  related  to  the 
Thibetan  tongue.  They  have  all  remained  in 
a  low  stAge  of  civilization,  retain  the  sapefsd- 
tions  of  the  ancient  north  Asiatic  races  and  the 
custom  of  polyandry,  and  have  kept  aloof  fhmi 
Buddhism.  As  that  religion  was  carried  into 
Thibet  about  the  7th  century  of  our  era,  it  ii 
supnosed  that  these  tribes  separated  from  the 
kinured  races  in  Thibet  in  the  6th  centntr  or 
earlier.  The  races  belonging  to  this  divijion 
are  the  Mishnn,  Bors,  Dopbla,  and  Aka.  be^ 
tween  the  Brahmapootra  and  the  ChnmnW 
mountains;  the  Lepchas  and  Bhotans.  in  the 
central  region  of  the  watershed  of  the  Teeste; 
the  Kiranti  and  Limbn,  in  the  region  of  dw 
Coosey ;  the  Xewar  and  Mnmii,  t^tween  the 
Coosey  and  Gunduck;  the  .Sunvar,  Gonnf; 
and  Magar,  in  the  territory  of  the  river  G«^ 
duck;  the  Rongbo  and  Gurwhal,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Surju  river ;  and  north  of  them  dw 
Kohli,  Kakka,  Bamba,  Gakar.  Khatir,  Am. 
and  Ganjuh.  The  lower  region  is  inhahilid 
by  the  Mecha,  Kichak,  Tham,  Denwar,  Bok- 
sar,  Ilayu,  Chopang,  Kasanda,  Dnrro.  aai 
Bramho  tribes. — ^The  Burmese  inhalnt  the  W. 
portion  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  when 
they  con(inered  the  aborigines  and  formed  a 
mighty  empire.  They  are  closelr  related  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Aracan  on  ttie  coart  if 
the  bay  of  Bengal.  With  these  two  races  at 
connected  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  ^ewnOf 
designated  collectively  as  Lohita,  which  k 
another  name  for  the  Brahmapootra:  their 
relation  to  the  Burmese  is  similar  to  thai  if 
the  Bhotiya  or  Himalaya  races  to  the  TUb^ 
tans.  Each  of  these  numerous  tribes  speafce 
a  peculiar  dialect.  The  most  important  of 
them  are  the  Bodos,  Borros,  or  Kacnaria,  who 
wore  formerly  called  Rangtsa,  and  who.  a^ 
cording  to  their  tradition,  «nigrated  into  their 
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m%  countrj  from  some  place  N.  of  Assam, 
were  tiie  conquerors  of  the  ancient  cm- 
of  Kamampa,  and  the  founders  of  the  dy- 
'  of  IIa-t(«ang-tsa.  The  Grarrows  live  W. 
le  CcMsyah  mountains;  the  Changlos  in- 
;  the  upper  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra; 
lirifl  the  liilly  country  N.  of  Luckimpoor ; 
\bors  the  mountainous  region  S.  of  the 
ilaya ;  the  Singplios  the  N.  portion  of  the 
leae  empire;  and  the  Mikirs  the  district 
owgong  in  central  iVssam.  To  this  divi- 
als*o  belong  the  numerous  Naga  tribes,  or 
phis  according  to  tlieir  own  designation ; 
inhabit  the  regions  W.  of  the  river  Kopili, 
f  the  mountains  which  separate  Assam 
the  Bor-Khamti  country,  and  N.  of  the 
f  of  Assam.  The  Khyeng  inhabit  the 
nadoung  range  wliich  separates  Aracan 
the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  Karens 
in  the  mountains  of  Aracan,  in  Pegu,  and 
>athem  Burmah;  a\M>  in  the  valleys  of 
Irrawaddy  and  the  Salwen.  The  Sabaing 
dwell  in  the  valley  of  Sittoung,  near  tlie 
of  Tuungoo,  also  belong  to  tliis  group, 
e  aborigines  of  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
are  probably  all  the  tribes  inhabiting 
'i pally  its  mountainous  di!«tricts  and  river 
»uchures.  They  were  driven  back  to 
regions  by  tlte  Anam  and  Tliai  races 
immigrated  and  settled  in  the  valleys. 
are  barbarous  nations,  on  whom  neither 
ihism  nor  Chinese  civilization  has  pro- 
1  any  impression.  Among  them  mav  be 
ioned  the  Mons,  in  the  delta  of  the  trra- 
[y,  csWed  Talaing  by  the  Burmese;  the 
nen:<  or  inhabitants  of  Cambodia,  dwelling 
the  Mekong;  the  Tsiampos,  B.  of  the 
ne?*e,  who  call  them  Lau;  the  Kwantos, 
arc  the  rojd  alioriginen  of  Ton<|uin  and 
n  the  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  China; 
the  Mois,  W.  of  Cochin  China.  Several 
IUts  have  dt'scribed  the  last  as  being  es- 
iily  of  a  ncLTo  type. — Tlie  Thai  is  the 
nant  race  of  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
The  Siamese  are  the  Thais  proi)er,  and 
nost  nuiiKTous.  Tlie  Bunnese,  Chinese, 
Aname>e  give  them  the  name  of  Shian, 
ICC  conifs  the  Portu^ruese  Siao,  and  our 
.  Tlie  Laos  inhabit  the  interior  and  the 
I  of  tlie  peninsula;  they  are  subdivided 
white  Laos  { Lau-pan(j-l-ah)  and  black 
{ LaU'pnn<f-dun).  Other  Thai  races  are 
.horns.  Khamtis,  and  Cos<yah*».  The  Ana- 
inhabit  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China;  they 
lot  as  clo'»elv  related  to  their  western 
ib«irs  at  to  the  Chinese. — Several  im- 
tKil  races  which  differ  from  the  Chi- 
pniper  in  lanjniage,  religion,  and  manners, 
to  }>e.  and  are  called,  the  alK)rigines  of 
A.  They  adhere  to  the  Shamanism  of  the 
le  of  Ili^h  Asia.  The  most  important 
amomr  them  are  the  Sifan,  the  Miautze, 
he  I^!o.  The  Sifans  inhabit  the  moun- 
n*  regions  W.  of  the  Chinese  provinces 
-i  and  Szechuen  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
tories  of  the  lloang-ho  and  Yangtse-kiang. 


They  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  China 
from  A.  D.  634,  and  are  at  present  tributary 
to  the  Chinese.  They  lead  a  nomadic  life, 
raise  sheep,  and  live  in  tents.  The  Miautze 
are  scattered  over  portions  of  several  provin- 
ces, especi^Iy  in  Szechnen,  Kweichow,  Ilunan, 
Ilupeh,  Yunnan,  Kwangsi,  and  on  the  frontier 
land  of  Kwangtung.  ft  is  supposed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Hainan  are  related  to  them. 
The  Lolos  are  the  aborigines  of  Yunnan  in 
S.  China;  they  are  good  miners  and  bkilled 
forgers  of  weapons.  In  the  ancient  annals  of 
China  two  barbaric  races  are  mentioned,  the 
Man  and  the  Y;  bat  it  has  not  been  deter- 
mined whether  they  were  distinct  races,  or  re- 
lated to  those  already  described. — The  Indo- 
Chinese  languages,  if  we  include  those  spoken 
in  Thibet  and  China,  comprise  all  the  mono- 
syllabic langtiages  known.  The  language  now 
spoken  in  Cochin  China  is  to  he  considered,  ac- 
cording to  Max  Mailer,  as  a  dialect  of  Chinese, 
at  least  as  much  as  Norman  French  was  a  dia- 
lect of  French.  The  Chinese  was  grafted  on 
the  Anamitic,  the  native  language  of  Cochin 
China ;  yet  few  Chinese  scholars  would  recog- 
nize their  language  in  that  of  Cochin  China. 
For  instance,  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  literary  Chinese,  the  dialect 
of  Nankin,  or  the  idiom  of  the  mandarins,  that 
every  syllable  ends  in  a  vowel,  either  pure  or* 
nasal.  In  Cochin-Chinese,  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  words  ending  in  Z-,  t,  p  ;  thus  ten  is 
thap^  at  Canton  ehap,  instead  of  the  Chinese 
tchi.  In  Chinese,  Anamitic,  Burmese,  Siam- 
ese, and  all  other  raono.syllabic  tongues,  there 
are  six  or  eight  musical  accents  or  modulations 
by  which  the  different  meanings  of  the  same 
monosyllabic  root  are  kept  distinct.  The 
Chinese  has  no  more  than  about  4.')0  di.stinct 
sounds,  and  with  them  it  expresses  between 
40,000  and  r>0,000  words  or  meanings.  Thus, 
in  Anamitic,  ba  i)nmounced  with  the  grave 
accent  means  either  a  lady  or  an  ancestor; 
])ronounced  with  the  sharp  accent,  the  favorite 
of  a  prince;  with  the  semi-grave  accent,  what 
has  been  thrown  away;  with  the  grave  cir- 
cumflex, wliat  is  left  of  a  fruit  ofter  it  has  been 
squeezed;  with  no  accent,  three;  with  the  as- 
cending or  interrogative  accent,  a  box  on  the  cur. 
Tlius  the  series  7/a,  bd,  M^  hi  means,  if  i)roperly 
pronounced,  **  Three  ladies  gave  a  box  on  the 
ear  to  the  favorite  of  the  prince."  The  differ- 
ence between  the  speech  of  the  Siamese  and 
their  neighbors  the  Bunnese  is  very  marked. 
The  Burmese  use  an  excessive  number  of  triple 
consonants,  mlw  and  similar  combinations; 
but  in  nothing  is  the  difference  more  noticeable 
than  in  the  fre(|uent  use  by  the  Burmese  of 
the  th  sound,  uttered  with  a  strong  guttural 
breathing,  where  the  Siamese  use  «.  The  two 
alphabets  also  are  very  dissimilar  in  form,  the 
Burmese  using  a  round  character  derived  from 
Ceylon,  while  the  Siamese  have  a  compara- 
tively square  character  sui)pose<l  to  l>e  derived 
from  the  ancient  Cambodian  letters  still  usihI 
for  their  sacred  books,  and  generally  for  the 
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«;r4il/  f  r*;.  T  prvJ'i'.-in^f  »hfeat  and  othc.-  zr^ia, 
'/j/ i'/.  ;*j!--t.  ^  .;rir  cari«r.  cottoa.  aod  tobii.?oo. 
T:r:  I.'jr.  i:,i*.  i.'jV  rornpri^  MiJiratta^.  the  'Io.iii- 
fjSifi?.  fi"-.  1;?.':!^.  Gon'K  and  a  few  Moliimrne- 
'!*:*«.  T  fi"  hi; -ir!i  are  nmtynfA  to  be  the  abo- 
ri/ifi  *.  Tj.«:  (ntU'UtfT  Kh'Xiod.'i  are  narneroas 
ifi  aJJ  *.ii4  p.trt  of  India,  and  have  given  their 
frar/j';  to  t'j«;  n-tn-jfi  of  Gondwana,  whirh  ei- 
u-.wU  ^.  from  Ifid'/Hr.  rS«.*e  Biieela,  CioNiH, 
Arid  M.wfifAT7A-f.>  Like  all  »tates  in  sub^dliury 
alii;in'-'-  ^i^h  tli'j  Hriti^h  (rovemrnent,  Indore  is 
O'-'Mpi  'd  by  Hritifh  forces,  which  protect  it 
ii(r;iiri^f  irivaKion,  nnd  ni.iint'iin  the  authority  of 
i\\*'  rii.-ihanij.'ih.  The  i^ntii^h  jrovernnient  re- 
*  f\\f%  in  H'tiirii  an  nnmial  Mib>fidv,  which  inuv 
bi-  Olid,  if  pp'f«;rn,*d,  by  ccHMon  of  territory, 
11  fid  n— rv<-i4  the  rij^ht  of  interference  in  ciisei 
tit  b:id  \fn\iTi\\wut  OH  the  part  of  the  native 
<  liii  r  III  I7Jj:j  tin-  tow  n  and  district  of  Indore 
wiT«'  trivi-u  by  t!i#j  tM'irtiiwa  to  Miilhar  Row  (or 
IC;i'>;  II  »IL:ir,  a  Miinratta  leader,  born  a  sliep- 
h«rd.  \\  ho  li;id  ri"«i'ri  !*y  hi<4  coiirajre  and  talents 
n«  a  H'll'lhT  lb-  dird  in  17>»0.  and  was  siic- 
ifvt\ri\  iiv  fi  ^raiid-i'in.  who  Ht»on  die«l  insane, 
h-axiii;/  fhi'  Mi\rn'i'/rity  t<»  IiIk  mother,  -Mia 
H.i«i%  \\  ln»  ri'f  iiiiii'd  it  for  IJ'i  yean*.  In  1797  the 
coiitiiiMiidiTi»f  lnTforrfH,Tookajee  Ilolkar,  die<l, 
and  hit  ilji'^/itimatc  ton,  J«"4WURt  Row  Ilolkar, 
n-i/rd  till'  ({oviTniiicnt.  lie  was  cxpelle<l  by 
lli>'  Siiplia  family,  but  reinstated  himself  in 
|Hoi,  II. •  in:tn;rurat(Ml  an  extensive  system  of 
phindcr,  fur  whi<-h  thr  Rritisli  authorities  made 
uar  lUi  hi  111.  llo  advanced  on  Delhi  at  the 
hiMid  of  «'iO,uno  hnr-ii",  but  was  defeated  by  Lord 
l.-iki*  in  two  cnLr.ii^eiuents.  In  1^05  heentere«l 
tint  Piinjaub  with  a  new  army,  but  was  ch>sely 
fiillowfd  Uy  Lake,  ami  in  I >ccomlH?r  concluded 
o  troat  V  wliich  left  him  in  i>osdossion  of  nearly 


:S^2.  A:  ±i  .'^.'i-T^ak  oi  tbe  mntiiiT  in  1807 
it  ar^npted  :o  tAke  ta«  5eU  for  the  Biiliik; 
':-:  siizy  of  Lis  tr«>op«  defened.  and  dM  i^ 
=:a:n'i«.*  held  him  a  prisi^ner  xn  his  pihoe  mi 
n^s-dcred  a  l^rz^  nTzmber  of  Enropeani.  IL  A 
ijirn.  ca:>h^  of  ihe  scit«.  atoited  in  b  pUa  m 
thr  Irf:  bank  of  the  smll  riTer  Kntn,  II  & 
X.  W.  of  tie  Brin^h  nufitary  rtadoo  of  Mhov, 
and  317  nia  X.  E.  of  Bombaj ;  pop.  aboil 
l^.'Vjf).  I:  is  an  ill-boilt  pLice.'coDtaini  a  frv 
mosqne!^  several  Ilindoo  templeSi  and  dM  ul- 
ace  of  Holkar,  and  has  no  handtome  cdiml 
except  the  honses  of  the  Kngfiah  inhahilMla 
The  palace,  of  granite,  wluch  fronts  on  ■ 
open  place,  is  over  300  ft.  square  and  mx  il^ 
ries  hieh.  enclosing  a  coort  sarronndcd  bj  pi- 
lars of  black  wood.  Its  style  of  architaetv* 
is  impure  Saracenic.  The  town  it  walled,  M 
its  defences  are  of  no  great  strength.  Than 
is  a  British  resident  here.  The  present  tova 
is  comparatively  modem,  the  ancient  ladon 
being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rirer.  !■- 
dore  was  plundered  in  1801  by  Sindi\  and  hi 
1804  it  was  occupied  by  a  British  force  ai- 
der Cola  Murray,  who  surrendered  it  on  tbt 
conclusion  of  peace  in  the  following  rear. 

Ia\DOBSElEKT«  or  EBiiffWiat.  8c«  El- 
cnANOE,  Pbomissoct  Note,  and  NamnuHi 
Paper. 

I.^DRE,  ft  centra]  department  of  FVaae% 
formed  chiefly  from  the  old  prorinoe  of  Btf* 
ry,  bordering  on  Loir-et-Cher,  Cher,  CMMh 
liaute-Vienne,  Vienne,  and  Indre-et-Loiit; 
area,  2,624  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T2,  977,Mi. 
The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  preaents  tfane 
marked  and  distinct  divisions:  Bois  Cbni* 
where  the  farms  ore  small,  ftnd  the 
varied  from  the  number  of  its  hedgeai 
rows,  and  woods;  Champagne,  a  flat 
repon,  without  heflge  or  shrubby 
of  any  kind ;  and  La  Brenne,  a  low  dllllifl^ 
covered  in  part  with  shallow  pond%  tfaa 
phitic  ejEhalations  of  which  are  verv  u~ 
fnl.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Indre, 
Claisc,  Amon,  and  Fouzon.  The  Indre 
in  the  department  of  Cher,  and  joins  the  Loin 
after  a  N.  W.  and  W.  coorae  of  abool  110  b. 
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e  krt  44  of  wlildi  it  Ss  navigtUe.  The 
tfl^  except  in  the  distriot  of  Ia  Brenne,  is 
nd  heelthfoL  The  soil  is  rather  li^t 
KfeDj,  but  not  ill  adapted  for  the  growth 
•all.  Nearlj  two  thirds  of  the  whole  area 
lie.  Grain  is  raised  for  exportation ;  next 
portance  are  the  crops  of  nemp  and  flax, 
rine  prodooed  is  not  highly  esteemed. 
are  larve  numbers  of  sheep  with  a  very 
lafity  of  wod.  Iron  mines  are  worked^ 
bare  are  a  few  qnarries  of  marble,  mill- 
^  granite,  and  mica.  linen  cloths,  ho- 
sfljthea,  fB;perj  porcelain,  and  earthen- 
■e  the  pnnciMj  mannfactares.  The  de- 
nt is  oividea  into  the  arrondissements 
Heanroox,  Le  Blanc,  Issondnn,  and  1a 
I.  Capital,  OhAteanroox. 
IB4HHII|  a  central  department  of 
1^  in  the  old  proyinoe  of  Tonraine,  bor^ 
'  on  Sarthe,  liOir-et-Cher,  Indre,  Vienne, 
aine-et-Lcrire ;  area,  2,861  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
117,097.  It  is  named  from  the  riVers 
and  Loir^  which  unite  within  its  limits. 
ienne  and  the  Creose  water  it  in  the 
In  the  K.  districts  are  seyeral  wid 
^  and  an  oyer  the  department  many  ex- 
I  forests,  the  largest  of  which  are  those 
boise,  Loche^  and  Ohinon.  The  climate 
ariuible  for  its  mildness  and  sslubiity. 
a  is  in  general  extremely  fertile.  H^ 
I  both  sides  of  the  Loire  is  called  the  gar- 
FVance,  and  consists  of  a  light  but  ^p 
Ue  loam.  Grain,  hemp,  fliuc,  anise,  and 
ier  are  grown  on  a  large  scale.  Frdt  is 
tmndant,  and  the  Tours  primes  are  large- 
lorted.  Much  wine  is  made,  some  of 
bears  a  high  reputation.  Bees  and  silk- 
t  are  carefully  tended;  game  and  fish  are 
int.  The  chief  indostnal  products  are 
on,  hardware,  powder,  woollen  cloth, 
lather,  paoer,  and  pottery.  The  depart- 
iB  diyided  into  the  arrondissements  of 
Chinon,  and  Locbes.  Capital,  Tours. 
IL    See  Lbmub. 

ELGKICS  (Lat.  indulgere^  to  yield,  to 
,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  re- 
n  of  tlie  temporal  penalty  to  be  under- 
>y  the  sinner,  after  nis  sin  has  been  for- 
in  confession.  The  term  originated  in 
ttipUne  of  the  early  church,  wnen  noto- 
iinners  were  sentenced,  after  they  had 
bsolyed  in  confession,  to  periods  of  pub- 
lance  sometimes  extending  to  the  hour 
(th.  The  sincere  sorrow  of  the  offend- 
e  intercession  of  those  who  were  impris- 
or  about  to  suffer  death  for  the  fkith, 
^eaaionally  even  the  prayers  of  the  civil 
ralea,  induced  the  bisliops  to  be  indul- 
o  the  penitents,  by  granting  them  a  re- 
n  of  the  imposed  canonical  penance,  or 
Exing  its  rigor.  The  use  of  pubUo  pen- 
passed  away  with  that  of  public  confes- 
lod  was  replaced  both  in  the  eastern  and 
n  diurches  by  good  works,  private  aas- 
B,  and  devotional  exercises.  WhenChris- 
r  Spread  among  the  northern  nations  of 
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Sorope,  the  canonical  penanoes  were  f  oond  to 
be  inapplicable  to  the&  condition.  Their  pik 
gan  jmispradenoe  had  aocnstomed  them  to  pe> 
cuniary  mulcts,  so  that  persons  goil^  of  theft 
or  murder  could  imrohase  exempti(ni,  and  oom- 
pound  with  the  injured  perties  or  their  rela- 
tiyes,bypayingastipii]a£adflne.  Thisqrstem 
was  applied  by  the  dnireh  to  penitential  aUme- 
ments;  and  the  money  thna  eontribnted  was 
employed  in  almesiying,  or  f or  tiie  redoDaptioii 
of  captives,  the  freeing  of  sUtyes,  <«*  the  ez* 
penses  of  public  worship.  The  directions  drawn 
up  by  Theodore  of  Owterbuir  and  E^[bert  of 
York  in  the  8th  century,  and  by  ffafitgar  of 
Oambrai  in  the  9th,  were  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  penance  in  confonnity 
with  these  national  customs.  But  this  substi- 
tution of  pecuniary  fines  gave  rise  to  serious 
misapprehensions  and  gross  abuses.  It  waa 
ea^  f6r  the  unlettered  multitude  to  confound 
the  remission  of  the  canonical  pmalty  thus  ob- 
tained for  money  witii  the  purdiase  of  pardon 
for  sin.  •  Many  councils  ana  eooleaiastioal  wri- 
ters of  these  times  either  denounced  the  prac- 
tice alto^ther,  or  urged  upon  the  clergy  the 
duty  of  mstructinff  the  people  on  the  true  na- 
ture of  penitential  satisfaction.  The  synod  of 
Gloyeshoo  or  Abingdon  in  742  stigmatixed  the 
prevalent  error  that  almsgiving  releasee  the 
rinner  from  the  more  stringent  xinds  of  pen- 
ance; and  in  818  the  second  council  of  Ohalons 
uttered  a  similar  warning.  In  lOMi  the  coun- 
cil of  Clermont,  by  the  authority  of  Pope 
Urban  11.,  offered  a  '*  plenary  indulgenoe*'  to 
all  who  took  the  cross  for  the.  purpose  of  de- 
livering* Jerusalem.  It  was  enacted  that  idl 
who,  having  confessed  their  sins  with  true 
repentance,  might  engage  in  the  expedition, 
should  be  exempted,  in  consequence  of  the  la- 
bor and  dangers  to  which  they  voluntarily  ex- . 
posed  themselves,  from  the  canonical  penances 
to  which  they  were  otherwise  liable.  The 
council  of  Lyons  in  1274  extended  the  same 
indul^nce  to  all  who,  unable  to  join  the  cru- 
sade m  person,  should  by  voluntary  donations 
contribute  to  its  success.  From  that  period 
indulgences  began  to  be  multiplied,  and  as 
often  as  money  was  required  fbr  any  object 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  church, 
they  were  offered  to  the  people.  Out  of  tins 
practice  grew  abuses  of  two  kinds.  The  money 
thus  obtained  was  frequentiy  diverted  from  its 
original  destination ;  and  the  office  of  collect- 
ing it  being  committed  to  inferior  agents,  seo- 
ular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  it  became  their 
interest,  as  they  received  a  percentage  on  the 
amount,  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  the 
indulgence,  and  to  impose  upon  the  credulity 
and  simplicity  of  the  people.  Severe  consti- 
tutions were  enacted  by  several  popes  to  pre- 
vent such  abuses,  and  to  punish  the  rapacity 
and  impiety  of  tne  collectors^  but  these  laws 
were  not  enforced,  and  feU  into  disuse.  Be- 
sides, during  the  gi4at  western  schism  the  rival 
pretenders  to  the  papacy  lavished  indulgences 
among  their  supporters.    This  brought  both  the 
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indiiljenoo  niil  the  anthority  which  dispensed 
it  into  dis<Tc<Iit.  Tlie  crisis  came  when  Julius 
TI.  prnposod  the  erection  of  the  new  hasilica  of 
St.  Pi-ti-r*s  on  the  Vatican  liill,  and  published 
nn  indiil^'ence  in  Pohmd  and  France  in  favor  of 
all  wlio  should  help  defray  its  cost,  llis  suc- 
cossor.  Leo  X.,  ad<led  to  this  object  a  crusade 
a;rninst  tho  Turks,  and  extended  the  indul^nce 
to  the  northern  pro'vinces  of  Germany.  The 
])np:il  coinniission  for  this  purpose  was  issued 
to  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who  delega- 
ted it  to  the  Dominicans,  among  whom  was 
V.w  notorious  Tetzel.  They  spread  themselves 
rapi<lly  over  Saxony,  and,  according  to  Luther, 
offered  indulgences  in  the  streets,  markets,  and 
taverns,  teaching?  that  every  contributor,  if  lie 
paid  on  his  own  account,  infallibly  opened  to 
liimsolf  the  gates  of  heaven;  if  on  account  of 
the  dead,  instantly  liberated  a  soul  from  pur- 
gatory. Tliese  abuses  were  subsequently  con- 
demned l)y  the  council  of  Trent,  and  measures 
were  pres<Tibwl  for  suppressing  them  or  pre- 
venting their  recurrence  in  each  (liocese.  Since 
that  porio<l,  though  no  such  general  abuses  have 
l)een  notice<l  by  historians,  yet  in  many  Roman 
Catholic  countries  indulgences  have  continued 
to  be  pnblishe<l  in  forms  which  give  great  of- 
fence, espe<?ially  to  Protestants. — ^The  expres- 
sions use<l,  and  the  local  customs  relating  to 
indulgences,  can  only  be  rightly  understood 
from  a  clear  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  on  this  subject.  She 
teaches  that  by  sacramental  absolution  the  guilt 
of  sin  {reatui  culpai)  committed  after  baptism 
is  taken  away,  togetlier  with  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment it  deser\'es,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferinirs;  but  that  the  pardone<l  sinner  re- 
inain^  Iial»le  to  the  reatus  p<gn(P,  or  to  a  tempo- 
ral penalty  to  be  paid  in  this  life  or  the  next. 
This  penalty  is  not  to  be  confounde<l  with  the 
"  canonical  penances  "  of  the  primitive  church. 
It  is  held  by  Catholic  theologians  that  St.  Paul 
showed  indulgence  to  the  incestuous  Corinthian 
before  the  institution  of  the  system  of  canon- 
ical penances.  These  were  established  gradu- 
ally by  local  usajre  in  the  East  and  West,  with- 
out the  authority  of  any  general  ecclesiastical 
law  ;  and  tlie  penitential  canons  which  regula- 
ted tlie  application  of  such  penances  varied, 
like  tho  usii^e  itself,  in  different  countries.  As 
this  whole  system  had  been  introduced  bv 
custfini,  so  it  fell  into  disuse  without  ever 
haviii;:  been  repealed  by  any  general  council. 
The  church,  meanwhile,  never  ceased  to  exact 
of  the  penitent  the  satisfaction  due  primarily 
to  the  divine  law  violateil  by  his  transgressions, 
and  se<'ondariIy  to  the  community  scandalized 
and  di^tnrlKMl  tty  them.  So  long  as  tho  peniten- 
tial canons  remained  in  vigor,  the  fulfilment  of 
their  jirescriptiims  was  held  to  be  satisfactory 
iK'fore  (rml  and  the  church,  releasing  the  peni- 
tent from  the  reatw  pirna  both  here  and  nere- 
after.  A  true  satisfaction  to  tho  chnrch  meant 
a  true  satisfaction  to  God.  In  like  manner, 
•iince  the  disuse  of  canonical  penances,  the 
fulfilment  of  those  inipose<l  by  the  chunh  is  to  ' 


be  taken  as  the  payment  of  what  is  due  to  God 
as  well  as  to  heradf.    Moreover,  peiut«iitid 
works  derive  their  worth  and  efficacy  fran 
their  being  performed  in  union  with  duut'i 
atonement.    lie  and  his  sanctified  memberii 
whether  in  heaven,  on  earth,  or  in  piit|;storj, 
f onn  in  the  view  of  the  chnrch  one  monl  p»- 
son ;  and  his  Spirit  imparts  to  the  rirtaei  nd 
acts  of  his  samta  all  the  snpernatnnl  mcfit 
which  they  possess.    Their  merits  added  to 
his,  like  a  finite  quantity  added  to  the  infiidtiL 
do  not  increase  the  latter,  but  are  only  mergMi 
in  it    These  united  merits  of  Christ  the  bM 
and  of  all  his  true  members  constitute  the  prop-' 
erty  of  regenerated  humanity  ;   they  funn  a 
treasury  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  thi 
church,   of  which  she  as  his  spouse  is  the 
dispenser.    Out  of  tliis  she  sets  apart  a  por- 
tion for  her  needy  children,  which  thej  mif 
make  their  own  by  the  performance,  in  a  sttto 
of  grace,  of  specified  good  works,  and  with 
this  acquired  treasure  purchase  for  themsohts 
or  for  the  dead  perfect  reconciliation  and  oon- 
munion   with  God.     The  Christian  who,  faj 
gaining  an  indulgence  through  the  acoompliih- 
ment  of  certain  outward  acts,  thns  beMMi 
master  of  a   portion  of   Ghrist^a  redeemiaf 
merits,  purchases  his  own  soul^s  perfect  peaw 
with  ^'  a  price ''  which  he  presents  to  the  fr 
vine  iustice  through  Christ;  and  if  he  offer 
the  whole  fruit  for  the  release  of  a  soul  in  pur- 
gatory, he  does  so  through  the  chnrdi,  ftr 
modum  Buffragii^  as  an  intercessorj  offeno^ 
which  God  may  or  may  not  accept,  but  whin 
tho  church  assumes  ho  actually  aoea  aooepi  in 
ratification  of  her  action.    In  both  cases,  when 
every  prescribed  condition  for  the  sauung  of 
an  indulgence  lias  been  fulfilled,  God  remito  in 
heaven  what  Christ^s  spouse  remits  upon  eartiL 
The  nature  and  existence  of  this  treasorTof 
merits,  its  application,  as  here  explained,  to  Uit 
living  and  tne  dead,  and  the  ratificatioB  by 
God  of  the  acts  of  the  church  relating  to 
indulgences,  are,  without  being  defined  as  of 
faith,  considered  as  proctima  MeL     As  the 
temporal  satisfaction  or  penalty  due  by  the 
sinner  after  sacramental  absolution  is  a  con- 
seouence  of  the  sin  itself,  it  has  always  been 
called  sin  in  the  style  of  the  Roman  chaneery, 
and  in  the  papal  bulls  which  treat  of  indnkoMi 
and  jubilees.    Uence  the  phrase  **  full  and  cea- 
pletc  remission  of  nns*^  is  to  be  nnderrtood 
as  meaning  tiie  full  and  complete  ramissioa  of 
the  temporal  penalty  secured  by  the  ftilfiliasat 
of  the  conditions  prescribed  for  an  indnkoBeSi 
a  necessary  but  tacit  preliminary  to  wlueh  is 
sacramental  absolution  to  the  truly  eontiilL 
In  no  snpposable  case  can  indulgence  be  a 
don  for  the  guilt  of  sin  even  to  the  most  ^ 
stricken  penitent,  still  less  a  prospectiTe 
of  future  sins,  or  a  license  for  oomnuttiif 
them.    A  plenary  indulgence  is  the  rtmiwini 
of  the  entire  satisfaction  due  to  God  and  m^ 
ject  to  the  power  of  the  chnrch.    The  indal- 
gence  of  a  Jnbilee  differs  from  thia,  not  in  a 
fuller  relaxation  of  penalty,  but  in  the  wider 
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ing  faculties  gnmted  on  socb  an  occasion 
ifcMora.    A  partial  indulgence,  specif  j- 

r  limited  time,  alludes  to  the  f  onns  of 
penitential  canons,  which  enjoined  for 
in  a  penance  proportioned  in  liffor  and 
m  to  its  gravity.  The  inscripnons  to 
ind  in  Rome  or  elsewhere  in  Catholic 
tea  on  what  are  called  privileged  altars 
inch  offence  to  Protestants,  because  the 
denote  that  **  these  souls  are  delivered 
purgatory.*^  Benedict  XIY.  explains 
bj  saying  that  **  whenever  a  pope  de- 
an ahar  to  be  privileged,  he  sets  i^art, 
ime  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  ia  offered  on 
a  departed  soul,  a  sufficient  portion  of 
arches  treasure  of  merits  to  obtain  from 
f  it  so  pleaseth  him,  the  release  of  that 
rom  purgatorv.^  This  explanation  also 
I  to  the  indulgences  attaoned  to  oertdn 
h,  to  privilege  pilgrimages,  to  viriting 
I  dinrciiea,  or  to  the  performance  of  such 
BOS  as  the  **  way  of  the  cross.*^  All  can 
iropriated  to  the  souls  in  puivatory  in 
ay  mentioned  above. — The  Scriptural 
b  to  which  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
in  support  of  their  doctoine  of  satirfao- 
id  inanlgences  are:  1,  for  satisfaction, 
mples  of  Adam,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Da- 
bo,  though  pardoned,  were  subjected  to 
grievous  temporal  punishments;  2,  for 
moM.  the  power  of  the  keys  bestowed 
ber  (Matt  xvi.  19),  and  on  the  apostles 
ively  (Matt  xviii.  18),  and  their  exercise 
ling  (1  Cor.  v.  4^  and  in  loosing  or  re- 
;  (2  Cor.  ii.  6).  Moreover,  they  contend, 
:trine  of  the  church  in  this  matter  rests 
Btion,  which  is  interpreted  by  the  per- 
uaage  of  the  church  and  the  writings 
»  fathers. — See  Wiseman^s  "Lectures 
Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic 
i*"  (London,  1844;  Baltimore,  1852); 
p's  Dietiannaire  de  thSol^fgie  ;  llirscher^s 
torn  Ahlam  (Tubingen,  1844);  Nean- 
'  History  of  Doctrines,"  vol.  ii.,  594, 
Thnrch  History,"  vol.  iii. ;  and  Ilodge^s 
imatic  Theology,"  vol.  iii. 
"S,  or  8tai4s  (Sans.  Sindhu^  river;  Pers. 
\d)^  a  river  of  Asia,  rising  on  the  N. 
f  the  Himalaya,  in  Thibet,  and  dis- 
ig  into  the  Arabian  sea.  Its  three  re- 
feeders  ore  the  Senge-khabab  ("  sprang 
he  lion's  mouth  "),  ^so  cidled  tne  Singi- 
"  lion  stream  '*),  the  Lang-choo,  and  ttie 
ig-ch<>o.  All  three  have  their  sources 
he  Kailas  ranffe.  The  first  named  is  the 
,  and  is  consiaered  the  beginning  of  the 
It  rinCA  near  the  Kailas  Parbat  moun- 
t  an  elevation  of  about  18,000  ft,  about 
'  10'  y..  Ion.  81°  20'  E.,  not  more  than 
.  from  the  sources  of  the  Sanpo,  one 
principal  feeders  of  the  Brahmapootra, 
f  the  Ganffeit.  The  Lang-choo  flows 
le  Senge-knabab  before  me  Gartung, 
I  m.  further,  flowing  N.  W.,  the  river 
Ladakh.  At  Raldang,  100  m.  from 
ufiuence,  it  can  still  be  crossed  without 


boats  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
At  Ranag,  9  m.  below  Raldang,  it  is  passable 
for  horses  during  the  whole  year.  The  ex- 
treme width  of  the  river  at  tMs  point,  how- 
ever, is  remarkable.  The  water  surface,  mea- 
sured in  summer,  was  2,168  ft  across,  and  left 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  river  a  bank  1,105 
ft  wide  entirely  uncovered.  It  ia  presumed 
that  in  seasons  of  flood  the  Indus  attidns  here 
a  width  of  8,818  ft  The  depth  ia  only  2  or  8 
ft  The  width  of  tiie  river  decreases  very 
rapidly  firom  this  point,  and  about  450  m.  from 
its  source,  near  tiie  city  of  Leh,  it  is  reduced 
in  the  summer  to  76  ft,  with  a  depth  of  8  ft 
The  valley  of  the  Indus  is  here  only  10,728  ft 
high,  the  river  having  fallen  nearly  6,800  ft, 
or  at  the  rate  of  12  ft  to'the  mile.  Continuing 
its  N.  W.  course  through  the  valley  8.  c^  the 
Kailas  range,  60  m.  below  the  town  of  Kalatse 
it  ia  still  75  ft  wide,  but  on  only  one  third  of 
the  surface  are  signs  of  a  steadv  flow;  the  re- 
mainder is  either  in  a  state  of  staJinatioli,  or 
moves  on  very  slowly.  The  river  b  however 
very  deep  in  its  main  channels,  measuring  from 
18  to  22  ft  About  55  m.  below  it  receives  the 
river  Dras  from  Cashmere,  and  at  Kirla,  47  m. 
further,  it  is  Joined  on  the  right  bv  the  large 
river  Shy-yok.  At  the  mountain  Mendok-kiu*, 
near  Iskardoh,  the  chief  town  of  Bulti,  which 
the  river  reaches  by  a  circuit  of  50  m.,  it  ia  no 
more  than  7;^^  ^  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  name  Senge-Uiabab  disappears  here,  and 
the  river  begins  to  be  known  as  the  Ab-Sind, 
or  Indus.  About  60  m.  below  Iskardoh  it 
changes  its  course  suddenly  from  K.  W.  to  8., 
and  crosses  the  Himali^a  a  few  miles  above 
the  K  end  of  the  vall^  of  Gik^t^  from  which 
it  receives  the  river  Tasan.  It  aescends  in  a 
torrent  to  Bnnii,  a  town  20  m.  further  on  and 
only  4,870  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  few  miles  be- 
low this  it  leaves  the  territory  of  Bulti  and 
enters  that  of  Kafiristan,  through  which  it 
flows  for  nearly  170  m.  in  a  tortuous  8.  W. 
and  8.  course.  The  character  of  this  portion 
of  the  river  is  almost  totally  unknown.  It  re- 
turns to  the  British  territory  at  Derband,  mea- 
suring in  August  nearly  800  ft  across,  but 
witiiout  much  depth,  lliere  are  five  fords  be- 
tween here  and  Attock,  60  m.  below;  they 
are  at  times  somewhat  treacherous,  and  it  is 
related  that  at  one  of  them,  just  above  the  in- 
flux of  the  Cabool,  Runjeet  Singh  lost  7,000 
men  in  trying  to  cross  with  his  army.  Al- 
though the  Cabool  is  navigable  for  40  m..  the 
narigation  of  the  Indus  terminates  just  above 
its  confluence.  Attock  is  situated  1,049  ft 
above  the  sea,  or  9,674  ft.  below  Leh.  The 
course  of  the  river  between  these  two  cities  is 
470  m.  long,  which  shows  a  fall  of  nearly  21 
ft  to  the  mile  over  this  distance,  or  of  a  little 
more  than  16  ft  to  the  mile  from  the  source. 
From  Attock  to  the  sea  the  Indus  is  942  m. 
long.  It  moves  at  flrst  impetuously  through 
high  cliffs  of  slate,  which  contract  it  to  a  width 
of  250  ft.,  but  render  it  180  ft.  deep.  Near 
Ealabagh  it  enters  a  plain,  takes  up  the  8wan  or 
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Soohan,  and  expands  again  to  1,500  ft  with  an 
average  dei>th  of  60  ft.  Ft)r  the  next  850  m., 
to  Mittiin  Kt»te,  the  Indus  takes  a  more  soutli- 
erly  course,  and  seT)arates  into  numerous  anni^ 
endosinp  fertile  islands,  which  are  covered  du- 
ring the  summer  inundations  with  an  immense 
eheet  of  water,  extending  over  the  level  coun- 
try of  the  E.  hank.  Tlie  main  channel  near 
Kaheree  is  3,000  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep. 
Near  Mittnn  Kotc  occurs  the  influx  of  the 
Punjnud,  which  carries  into  it  the  waters  of 
the  Jhvlum,  Chenaub,  Ravee,  Beas,  and  Sut- 
lej,  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjauh.  The  In- 
dus swells  here  in  its  lowest  stage  to  a  width 
of  6,000  ft.,  and  spreads  in  times  uf  inundation 
over  20  ni.  on  the  W.  and  10  or  12  m.  on  the  E. 
ride.  A  S.  "W.  course  of  about  60  m.  carries 
it  into  the  arid,  rainless,  alluvial  plain  of  Sinde, 
where  extensive  irrigation  works  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  British  government,  and  others 
are  in  progress.  The  river  has  so  frequently 
changea  it*  direction  in  flowing  through  this 
region  that  traces  of  ancient  channels  are  very 
numerous,  the  main  channel  being  now  consider- 
ably further  W.  than  formerlv.  Its  banks  are 
higher  than  the  adjacent  tracts,  the  surface  of 
which  slopes  away  from  the  river.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  due  to  the  silt  brought  down  by  the 
waters  of  the  Indus  and  deposited  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decreased  rapidity  of  its  current 
in  this  nearly  level  country.  These  silt  depos- 
its are  constantly  forming  new  land  in  some 
localities  and  causing  the  river  to  break  through 
its  banks  in  others.  From  Mittun  Kote  to  the 
sea  the  Indus  flows  over  a  distance  of  about 
450  m.  The  East  Narra  is  an  ancient  channel 
which  separates  from  it  near  Soodai'a,  and  ex- 
tends S.  E.  through  the  desert  of  Thur ;  it  is 
now  supplie<l  with  water  by  canals  connecting 
with  the  Indus.  The  West  Narra  branches  off 
18  m.  below  Roree,  follows  a  tortuous  S.  course 
of  about  160  m.,  forms  the  Mantchoor  lake, 
and  returns  to  the  Indus  near  Sewan,  10  m. 
below.  From  this  ]>oint  the  bed  of  the  Indus 
is  depre-^sed  16  to  18  ft.  below  the  adjacent 
lands.  The  Fulailee  was  (.»ri;rinally  a  natural 
branch  of  the  Indus  on  the  E.  side,  returning 
to  it  about  16  m.  below  llydrahad,  the  capital 
of  Sinde,  which  is  situated  on  the  tract  of 
land  thus  turned  into  an  island.  It  hiv»  been 
converted  into  a  main  fe^-der  for  irrigation 
c.*inals,  S.  and  E.  of  that  city.  The  delta  of 
the  Indus  consist^  of  numt-rous  mouths  l>e- 
tween  Hydrahad  and  the  Arabian  sea,  and  is 
about  100  m.  long  and  130  m.  wide.  The 
principal  mouths  are  the  K«»ree,  the  Seer,  the 
Mooll  or  Maw,  tlie  Kookeewarree,  the  Kedy- 
warree,  the  Rechel,  the  Pinteeanoe,  and  the 
Pittee.  The  la*t  is  at  presiMit  the  wide>t  and 
deepest,  and  always  nangable;  the  Ilujamree 
was  the  most  important  till  1^38,  when  a  sud- 
<Iin  change  in  the  channel  rendered  it  entirely 
useless.  The  ti<le  rise*  as  far  as  Tattah,  about 
70  m.  from  the  sea.  The  Indus  is  not  naviga- 
ble above  Roree  for  ve«jsels  of  nu>re  than  4  ft. 
draught.    Tlie  entire  length  of  the  Indus  is 


about  2,000  m.,  and  the  area  of  its  dndnigv 
basin  is  estimated  at  812,000  sq.  m.    The  rbe 
of  the  river  commences  in  Majr,  and  \Xi  witcn 
subside  in  the  latter  part  of  Angnst. — ^The  1.700 
m.  of  railroad  now  in  operation  throngb  Kom- 
bay,  Sinde,  and  the  Panjanb  render  the  Indu 
less  important  as  a  means  of  transportatioD 
than  as  a  means  of  irrigation  in  a  saltnr  di- 
mate  where  rain  seldom  falls.    The  water  ii 
verv  unwholesome  in  the  .early  part  of  the  in- 
undation, and  at  other  times  it  is  whoIe««me 
only  if  kept  until  the  earthy  and  vegetable 
admixtures  subside.     Fish  are  abandanti  and 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  sustenance  of  tbe 
population  of  the  adjacent  country.    The  alB- 
gators  in  it  are  lon^-snouted,  of  the  kind  eaDcd 
gavial.     In  the  \  edio  writings  the  Indus  is 
called  the  king  of  rivers,  and  the  Ganges  ii 
well  as  the  other  streams  sing  pnuses  unto  it 
It  is  generally  designated  in  them  as  Simlbn, 
**  the  river.^*    The  ancient  inhabitant*  bad  no 
more  definite  name  for  their  conntry  box^ering 
on  the  Indus  than  Sapta  Sindhavos,  '*^  the  Kren 
rivers,'^  counting  with  it  the  Cabool  and  ike 
five  chief  streams  of  the  Punjaub. 

INDrSTSIAL  EXHimiOm,  pnblic  competi- 
tive displays  of  products  for  the  encoonge' 
ment  of  arts  and  manufactures,  local,  natiouL 
and  international.  The  first  industrial  eihibi- 
tion  was  held  in  Paris  in  1798,  and  compriwd 
chiefly  specimens  of  French  art  manufactanfs, 
not  contributed  by  their  producers,  but  latncd 
by  owners.  This  display  led  in  the  same  year 
to  a  larger  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  French 
manufactures,  and  the  utility  and  8Qcce«  of 
the  show  prompted  the  more  extended  expoej- 
tions,  under  the  consuLite  of  Napoleon,  in  19)1 
and  1802.  Thereafter  exhibitions^  intended  t0 
be  triennial,  but  internipti'd  by  political  caoses 
or  by  war,  were  held  from  18<)6  to  1849,  tbe 
11th  and  last  exceeding  all  former  onesw  The 
flrst  industrial  exhibition  in  Great  Britaia 
was  opened  under  royal  patronage  in  London 
in  1828,  but  was  not  successful.  Local  exhibi- 
tions of  the  industry  of  manufacturing  di«trieCi 
were  held  at  Manchester  in  1837,  at  Leeds  in 
1S39,  and  at  Birmingham  in  1849.  The  royal 
H)ciety  of  Dublin  began  in  1829  a  series  of  trien- 
nial exhibitions  of  Irish  manufactures.  Similir 
local  exhibitions  were  held  at  Ghent  in  1890^ 
at  Beriin  in  1834,  and  at  Vienna  in  IsaS-^Tlie 
first  international  exhibition  at  Paris  in  1814 
was  so  successful  as  to  commend  the  frbeat 
to  the  Ix)ndon  society  of  arts,  and  in  1819  it 
matured  a  plan  for  a  "world's  fadr."  vhieh 
W.1S  presented  to  the  public  by  the  president 
of  the  society.  Prince  Albert,  who  dedand 
that  the  time  liad  come  to  prepare  for  a  great 
exhibition,  *^  not  merely  national  in  its  fleopt 
and  benefits,  but  comprehensive  of  the  vMit 
world.*'  A  royal  commission  was  isMied  Ja^ 
**),  \>*o'\  and  the  queen  headed  a  subscription 
list  with  £1,000.  A  building  popularly  biovn 
as  the  "crystal  palace"  was  erected  in  Hf4e 
Park,  from  designs  of  Mr.  (afterward  Sir 
Joseph)  Paxton,  composed,  excepting  the  floor- 
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I  joints,  wholly  of  glass  and  iron.  It 
S-")!  ft.  loner  and  408  ft.  wide,  with  an 
<in  on  the  north  side  936  ft,  long  and  48 
f :  lu  iglit  of  central  portion  64  ft.,  and 
isi.*pt  in  the  centre  108  ft ;  entire  area 
!,  about  19  acres.  Portions  of  the  pal- 
re  assigned  to  different  countries  and 
-«  acconlin;;  to  the  space  required  by 
The  artiolei*,  excepting  heavy  machine- 
re  arran;rcd  in  four  principal  sections, 
iw  materials,  machinery,  manufactures, 
e  arts.    The  paintings,  however,  were 

asseinblc<l  together;  but  some  of  the 
ent  pieces  of  sculpture  were  placed  in 
It  i»arts  of  the  building,  in  order  to  at- 
tc-cial  attention  and  to  add  to  the  beau- 
be  interior.  The  building  was  begun 
.  1850,  complete<l  Feb.  8,  1851,  and  cost 
f»0.  On  ]Viay  1  the  queen  opened  the 
ion,  wliich  continued  till  Oct.  11.  The 
r  of  visitors  was  6,170,000,  an  aver- 
43,500  a  day,  and  the  greatest  number 
day  (Oct.  7)  was  109,915.  No  record 
I>t  of  the  nnmbor  of  articles  exhibited. 
Ui-re  more  than  17,000  exhibitors.  Tlie 
in  dud  in;:  council  and  prize  me<lal8  and 
bio  mentions,  were  5,084,  and  the  for- 
xhibitors,  occupying  two  fifths  of  the 
t<M>k  three  fifths  of  the  honors.  In  ma- 
r  and  in  metal,  glass,  and  porcelain  man- 
•e<,  the  British  received  the  majority  of 

in  miscelhineous  manufactures,  textile 
,  and  fine  arts,  the  foreign  awards  were 
h  more  than  the  native;  in  raw  materials 
viuTii-Ts  took  nearly  four  times  as  many 
a«i  the  natives  (088  to  262).  The  popu- 
i  tlio  world's  fair  was  largely  due  to  the 
iumlur  of  goius,  including  the  Koh-i- 
and  the  w^rks  of  art  exiiibitc-<l.  The 
tl  r<.  -nilt^  wtTo  :  rcc<.'ii)ts  from  subscrip- 
*»;7.*-< "  > ;  admissions,  £42.'),<  m  )0  ;  rc-frcsh- 

A:«-.,  £l:\2MO;  total,  £5nr>,000 ;  ex- 
jr.-s  f:',:;*^)/!*)*):  tlie  balance  in  favor  of 
:ji;ii--inii  wji-*  incTi-juk'd  bv  interest  and 
.  '•'•ipt-i  to  £1'^«»,400.  Tliose  wlio  were 
Lniirantoe  list  wore  not  calK-d  upon  for 
^:^•i•TiI■tio^'^.  The  final  balance,  with 
Ti:il  fisrliami-ntjiry  grants,  was  apj)lie<l  to 

II  f'tf  till*  advancement  of  tin-  fine  arts 
rrn.  ti'-al  -i^icnco.     Tlie  *'crvstal  palace" 

1  ?•►  :t  ••••mpany,  its  n-Orection  at  Syden- 
!  I'.n  cnlariTiMl  i»lan,bvgan  Aug.  5,  1852, 
v;!-  rcoju-noil  \»y  tlit*  queen  .Time  10,  1854. 
]ii  n  it  li.is  been  devoted  to  horticultu- 
■iV*,  ip«in-t«r  concerts,  and  other  public 
i-  riT'i. — There  was  a  sucee'*sful  exhibi- 
Iri-h  arts  and  manufactures  at  Cork  in 
v;ii,li  lol  to  the  much  larger  intorna- 
■n-.-  at  I^ublin  in  is.'i.'l.  Tliis  exhibition 
T-  origin  to  Mr.  AVjlliam  Dargan,  who 
t^i  £»,ojMio.  Tlie  buildinir.  425  ft.  long, 
wide.  ;tii«l  1('5  ft.  hiu'h,  with  adjoinimr 
h.uN.  c">t  £4*^,000.  The  exhibition 
i^nv*!  by  the  lord  lieutenant  May  12,  and 
;.  .1  till*  ►<•!.  2'.».  Tlie  value  of  the  con- 
ii»  £'.'>' ♦•'."•»o,  ,,f  which  the  fine  arts  rep- 


resented £200,000.  Up  to  that  time  no  finer 
collection  of  pictures  liad  been  assembled  in 
the  kingdom.  The  exhibition  was  popular,  and 
had  1,160,000  visitors;  but  it  was  not  finan- 
cially successful,  and  entailed  a  heavy  loss  on 
the  projectors. — ^Tho  New  York  world's  fair 
of  1853  originated  with  a  company  incorpo- 
rated in  1851.  The  city  gave  a  lease  of  Reser- 
voir square  for  five  years  rent  free,  upon  the 
conditions  that  the  building  should  oe  con- 
structed of  glass  and  iron,  and  that  the  admis- 
sion fee  should  not  be  more  than  60  cents. 
Congress  also  passed  an  act  constituting  the 
building  a  bomfed  warehouse,  into  which  for- 
eign goods  might  be  brought  free  of  duty.  In 
March,  1862,  the  company  issued  shares  to  the 
amount  of  $300,000,  afterward  increased  to 
$500,000  and  readily  subscribed.  The  building 
was  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  865  ft.  long 
each  way,  and  150  ft.  wide,  with  a  central  dome 
123  ft.  high  and  100  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  on  one 
side  another  building,  450  ft.  long  and  75  ft 
wide,  was  erected  for  machinery.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Gen.  Pierce,  opened 
the  exhibition  .July  14,  and  it  continued  119 
days.  Tliere  were  4,800  exhibitors,  more  than 
one  half  of  whom  were  foreigners.  Among  the 
many  causes  which  operated  against  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  were  the  Dublin  exhibi- 
tion of  the  same  yei\r,  the  long  delay  in  open- 
ing, the  distance  of  the  locality  from  the  then 
centre  of  the  city,  and  the  inadequate  means 
of  access.  The  principal  feature  of  the  exhi- 
bition was  the  fine  display  of  American  ma- 
chinery and  agricultural  implements.  The 
financial  results  were :  cost  of  building,  $540,- 
000;  fitting  and  furnishing.  $100,000;  receipts 
from  admissions,  sale  of  catalogues,  &c.,  $340,- 
000.  The  exhi]»ition  was  re<>pene<l  in  1854,  and 
in  that  and  the  following  year  the  company  ex- 
pended $200,(K>0,  thus  exhausting  the  capital, 
receipts,  and  two  loans.  The  building  was 
afterward  leased  to  the  American  institute  and 
used  for  its  annual  fairs,  during  the  progress 
of  one  of  which,  on  Oct.  15,  1858,  it  was 
burned  with  all  its  contents. — The  Zollve- 
rein  exhibition  at  Munich,  from  July  15  to  Oct. 
15,  1854,  was  held  in  a  building  of  glass  and 
iron,  sOO  ft.  long,  2.s0  ft.  wide,  and  87  ft.  high, 
covering  250  sq.  ft.  of  flooring,  and  costing 
$450,000.  From  33  Zollverein  states  there 
wore  6,800  exhibitors  of  goods,  worth  about 
$7,500,000;  but  the  advent  of  cholera  in  the 
autumn  and  other  causes  reduceil  the  number 
of  visitors,  and  the  Bavarian  government  was 
oblijre«l  to  make  uj)  a  deficiency  of  $1,000,000. 
— The  Paris  international  exhibition  of  1855 
was  organized  as  follows:  the  government  was 
to  bear  the  cost  and  api)oint  the  commission. 
A  joint-stock  company  erected  in  the  Champii 
Elysees  a  main  building  of  glass,  stone,  and 
brick,  800  ft.  long  and  350  ft.  wide,  and  other 
buildings  for  machinery,  paintings,  &c.,  were 
ad«lod.  In  the  main  buikiing  the  goods  were 
arranged  by  countries,  and  were  classified  near- 
Iv  as  in  the  London  exhibition  of  1851.     But 
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besides  the  nuichinery  and  art  buildingt),  it 
was  found  net-essiiry  to  erect  smaller  build- 
inj^j  for  carringcd,  agricultural  implements, 
and  cheap  articles.  Spaces  in  the  open  ground 
were  also  devoted  to  tlio  exliibition  of  certain 
.articles.  The  government  guaranteed  4  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay,  an<l  a  share  of  tlie  profits, 
if  there  were  any ;  but  as  there  were  none,  all 
the  receipts  for  admissions  wont  to  the  com- 
l)any.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  other 
expenses  amounted  to  about  $5,000,000.  The 
emperor  opened  the  exhibition  May  15,  and  it 
continued  till  Nov.  15,  during  which  time  there 
were  4,533,464  visitors,  one  third  fewer  than 
to  that  of  Loudon  in  1851,  though  the  Paris 
exhibition  was  open  on  Sundays.  There  were 
10,G91  exhibitors  from  France  and  her  colo- 
nies, and  10,108  from  53  foreign  countries  and 
22  colonics.  As  a  grand  display  the  exhibition 
was  very  successful,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
the  money  spent  in  Paris  by  foreign  visitors 
compensated  for  the  financial  failure  of  the  ex- 
hibition itself.  In  1861  there  were  important 
exhibitions  at  Haarlem  of  the  industries  of 
Holland ;  at  Nantes  of  the  manufactures  and 
fine  arts  of  France  and  Algeriu ;  and  at  Flor- 
ence of  Itidian  silk  in  all  stages  of  its  culture 
and  of  silk  gooils  in  every  variety  of  manufac- 
ture.— ^The  second  London  international  exhi- 
bition, in  1862,  stiirted  with  a  guarantee  fund 
of  £450,000,  to  which  Prince  Albert  subscribed 
£10,000.  A  building  of  brick,  glass,  and  iron, 
with  flooring  and  galleries  covering  1,400,000 
Si\.  ft.,  was  erected  at  South  Kensington.  This 
exhibition  was  intended  by  the  society  of  arts 
to  follow  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  as  the 
second  decennial  in  1861 ;  but  the  Italian  war 
postponed  it  a  year.  The  exhibition  continued 
177  days,  during  which  there  were  6,211,103 
\i8itors ;  the  largest  number  in  one  day  (Oct. 
MO)  was  67,891,  and  the  daily  average  36,320. 
There  were  in  the  industriiU  division  17,861 
foreign  exhibitors,  wlio  took  9,344  prizes,  and 
8,487  British  and  colonial,  who  received  4,071 
prizes.  The  total  expenditures  were  £460,000 ; 
receipts  from  admissions,  i&c,  £448,000;  the 
deficiency  of  £12,000  was  wholly  due  to  the 
great  cost  of  the  building,  whicrh  was  designed 
to  be  permanent,  but  was  subsequently  demol- 
ished, and  the  materials  were  use<l  in  the  con- 
struct itm  of  tlie  Alexandra  palace,  destroyed  by 
fire  June  9,  1873.— In  1863  an  exhibition  was 
held  in  Constantino])le,  national  for  Turkish 
manufactures,  an<l  universal  for  foreign  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  It  was  not  important, 
but  was  made  attractive  by  the  display  of  jew- 
els from  the  imperial  palace  and  seraglio.  Tlie 
exhibition  at  Amstenlam  in  1864  was  devoted 
to  the  display  of  Dutch  industry,  and  in  the 
same  vear  smaller  local  industrial  shows  were 
lieM  at  Malta,  at  Calcutta,  and  at  Lucknow, 
ami  a  combined  French  and  Spanish  exhibition 
was  lield  at  Bayonne.  The  South  London  and 
North  London  working-class  industrial  exhibi- 
tions beg:m  in  1^64;  the  latter  was  the  most 
important,  having  934  exhibitors,  200,000  vis- 


itors in  the  18  davs  of  the  show,  and  a  dear 
profit  of  £800.     llie  international  esbibitioa 
at  Dublin  in  1865,  from  May  8  to  Nov.  9,  !iad 
770  British  and  288  coloniid  and  foreign  exhib- 
itors; but  the  nsitors  numbered  only  6uo,iM«>, 
a  little  more  than  half  of  the  nnniber  in  ls5S, 
and  financiidly  it  was  &  fmlnre.    In  1865  there 
was  an  exhibition  at  Oporto,  confined  chiefly 
to  Portuguese  industry,  Uiocgh   there  was  a 
show  of  British  agricaltond  implements  and 
machinery.    In  tlie  same  year  there  was  % 
show  of  Now  Zealand  manofactnrea  at  Dune- 
din  ;  an  international  exhibition,  chiedy  agri* 
cultunU,  by  Germany,  Holland,  and  Bcl^un. 
at  Cologne;  and  an  interesting  intematioiui 
display  of  fishing  tackle,  ^.,  at  Bonlogne. 
Working  men^s  local  exhibicions  were  also  bt4d 
at  Birminghimfi,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Pres- 
ton, &c.y  and  one  at  \  ienna  which  distribnted 
613  prizes  to  1,025  exhibitors,  and  made  a 
profit  of  2,000  florins,  which  was  given  to  city 
charities.    Several  comparatively  small  work- 
ing-class  industrial  shows  were  held  in  Londoa, 
but  only  one  of  them  was  financially  SQCcen- 
ful.    Of  two  similar  exhibitions  in  Londoo  io 
1866,  one,  by  having  a  hall  rent  free,  secured  s 
snuUl  surplus,  which  was  distributed  in  prixei; 
the  other  had  1,41»2  exhibitors  and  53,000  viat- 
ors, and,  with  £1,066  rent,  made  £tK)0  profit,  b 
1866  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  FinliB! 
combined  in  a  show  of  Scandinavian  indiKtrj 
at  Stockholm,  in  which  mannfactnres  in  inn^ 
steel,  woollens,  and  earthenware  were  priDci- 
pal  features.    The  Melbourne  exhibition  of  tbt 
same  year  assembled  3,300  exhibitors  tnm 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  Zeahmd,  Xev 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania.  Tin 
Brazilian  exhibition  of  1866,  first  at  Perum- 
buco  and  afterward  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  vfli 
mainly  of  raw  produce,  which  was  sabseqfjcot* 
ly  sent  to  the  Paris  exhibition. — ^The  Firii 
universal  exliibition  of  1867  was  held  in  tht 
Champ  de  Mars,  in  an  oval  building  1,550  ft 
long  and  1,250  ft.  wide,  covering  11  acre^ 
while  smaller  buildings  increased  the  im  to 
35  acres.    Seventy  snrronnding  arrcfli  fui^ 
laid  out  as  a  ganlen,  were  covered  with  w 
kinds  of  buildings,  inclading  model  cotUp^ 
restaunmts,  theatres,  and  even  places  of  **• 
ship.    The  main  building  was  a  series  of  onb 
one  within  another,  starting  fh>m  a  c*b^ 
pavilion  containing  the  coins,  weigfaiii  »■ 
measures  of  all  mitions.    The  ovals  were  de- 
voted to  the  following  uses :   1,  to  worb  ■ 
art ;  2,  to  materials,  &c.,  of  the  libenl  ax% 
printing,  books,  stationery,  surgical,  scientifl^ 
mathematical,  and  musical  instruments;  \^ 
furniture  and  household  goods ;  4,  to  ck)thiif  i 
5,  to  raw  materials ;  6,  to  tools  and  lidit  ma* 
chinery ;  7,  to  cereals,  vegetables,  food  pKfJ^ 
rations,  &c.    There  was  also  a  gaUery  %vm 
exhibited  the    progressive   history  of  lih^   * 
From  the  centnU  pavilion  avenues  ndii^ 
like  spokes  through  the  ovaK  and  the  ■|i><^ 
between  the  avenues  were  assigned  to  diff«rrt| 
;  countries,  so  that  visitors  making  the  tvor  ^ 
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eaoh  oral  could  compare  the  prodoctiozLs  in 
each  cliiM  of  the  different  nations.    The  ex- 
hibition wan  open  from  April  1  to  Oct.  31; 
there   were  50,226   exhibitors  and  10,200,000 
Titfitoni;  the  meduls  and  honorable  mentions 
numbvrvd,  with  44  grand  prizes  for  especial 
merit,  12,<>44,  of  which  United  States  exhibi- 
tors recc'ivv«l  3  grand  prizes,  17  gold,  06  silver, 
and   *j4   bronze  medius.    The  exhibition  ex- 
pvases.  including  buildings,  were  about  $4,000, - 
OUO,  of  i%hich  the  government  and  city  paid 
f2,500.fNjo ;   the  receipts  for  admissions,  &c., 
were  $2,(K)0,000;    and  there  was  a  claimed 
]»rofit  of  about  $600,000.     A  fishery  exhibi- 
tion at  Havre  in  the  same  year  included  fishing 
boatji  und  oil  the  appliances  for  curing  fish, 
making  fishermen^s  clothing,  &c.    A  still  more 
imporUint    international  maritime  exhibition 
of  marine  engines,  nautical  instruments,  sliips^ 
fittings  and  furniture,  fishing  boats  and  tackle, 
liftf-siiving  apparatus,  &c.,  w^as  held  at  Havre 
in  1S5H. — There  w;i8  a  local  exhibition  of  the 
indotftries  of  the  Northwest  Produces  of  Brit- 
ish India  at  Agra  in  1867,  and  load  industrial 
exhibitions  were  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Ghent, 
and  Berlin  in  18G8.    The  Amsterdam  intema- 
tiunol  exhibition  of  1869  had  2,325  exhibitors, 
and  was  remarkable  for  its  display  of  cheap 
cluthing.  prepared  foods,  house  fittings,  furni- 
ture, and  other  articles  of  domestic  economy. 
Tlie  St.  Petersburg  industrial    exhibition  of 
ISTO  was  local,  to  show  the  Russian  progress 
i&  the  manufacture  of  steel  guns,  armor  plates, 
nalt«  locomotives,  &c.    The  intercolonial  ex- 
Vibition  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  1870, 
Vtt  iuiportjint  in  the  exhibition  of  raw  pro- 
dacta,  preserved  meats,  &c.    It  had  2,914  ex- 
biKitors,  was  open  29  days,  and  tliere  were 
l^^/Hhi  visitors.     The  London  annual  inter- 
Datian;tl  exhibition  of   1871,  from  May   1  to 
Sept.  ::0,  was  the  third  in  the  originally  pro- 
p«*<il  ilcienniid  series,  but  was  inude  the  first 
<rf  an  .'innual  series,  each  to  bo  devoted  to 
^ilinl  branches  of  industry.     It  had  1,142,- 
154  vJMtors  ;    there   were    about  4,000   fine- 
•rt  antl  7,(mV>  in<lustrial  entries,  and  83  foreign 
^^antrici  were  represented.     There  were  no 
Pnzf-i.  and  the  ri»ceii)ts  were  ecjual  to  tlie  ex]>en- 
1*^    The  Italian  inunstrial  ussuiMiition  bepm  at 
^il-m  in  1S71  a  series  of  annual  exhibitions, 
**  ii  ve;ir  to  l»e  devoted  to  s])ecialties.     Naples 
^M  :in  intematitmol  maritime  exhibition  In 
{•^n.    Minor  exhibitions  were  held  in  1871,  at 
•'tr-.r.  of  the  products   and   industry  of  the 
^Tiaiincl  isl.tnds ;  at  Lima,  of  the  pro<lucts  and 
^inufaiturcs  of  the  South  American   Pacific 
*tjto:  :ind  ut  Cordova,  of  Argentine  industry 
^I'f  f«ireii.»n  implements  adapti-^l  to  the  de- 
ntil tjinivnt    of    local   resources.     The   London 
*iiDu:il  internatiomd  exhibition  of   1872   was 
dtrviit^Ml  j>rlD<-i pally  to  the  show  of  arts  ctm- 
tn-t^^l  with  p^intinL^  paper,  music  and  musi- 
<*il  in*tniin«'nt!«.   jewelry,  cotton   goods,    and 
£u'.*  art<*.     TIk*  Dublin  exhibition  of  the  siiine 
J'-u- 1  iinipriMnl  chierty  Irish  pnaluce  and  inanu- 
tiitUTvp,  und  was  held  in  the  building  erected 


in  1853,  which  had  been  purchased  by  Sir 
Arthur  Guinness,  and  was  given  rent  free  for 
this  exhibition.      Other  exhibitions  in   1872 
were  the  international  one  at  Moscow,  intend- 
ed to  compare  the  progress  of  Russian  in- 
dustry with  tliat  of  other  nations;  the  show  of 
Scandinavian  industry,  with  4,000  exhibitors, 
at  Copenliagen;   the  universal  exhibition  of 
silk,  silk  goods,  furniture,  machinery,   tools, 
fine  arts,  &c.,  at  Lyons;   and  the  display  of 
Colombian  products  and  manufacture  at  Bo- 
gotii.    In  1878  the  London  annual  interna- 
tional exhibition  made  a  feature  of  cooking 
science  and  apparatus.     There  was  a  school 
of  popular  cookery,  with  lectures  which  from 
April  14  to  Aug.  15  were  attended  by  31,784 
persons. — The  Vienna  international  exhibition 
of  1873  was  opened  by  the  emperor  May  1 ; 
the  prizes  were  distributed  Aug.  18;  and  the 
exhibition  closed  Oct  31.    llie  main  building, 
of  brick  and  glass,  erected  on  the  l^ater,  was 
2,985  ft  long,  82  ft  wide,  and  52^  ft  high, 
with  a  central  dome;  and  opening  out  from 
this  hall  were  32  transverse  galleries  250  ft 
long  and  49  ft.  wide,  the  whole  presenting 
a  form  which  was  compared  to  a  gridiron, 
or  to  a  fishes  spine  with  the  projecting  bones. 
There  were  also  a  machinery  annexe  of  brick 
2,014  ft  long  and  155  ft.  wide,  a  large  fine- 
art  hall,  and  numerous  smaller  buildings.    The 
transverse  sections  were  devoted  to  different 
countries  in  the  order  of  their  geographical 
position,  beginning  at  the  soutliwest  main  en- 
trance with  North  and  South  America,  thence 
in  succession  to  Great  Britain,  France,  S])ain, 
Scandinavia,   Germany,  &c. ;   China  and  Ja- 
pan occupying  the  remotest  sections  at  the 
northeast  end.    The  exhibits  were  classified 
into  20  groups,  following  nearly  the  i»lan  of 
the  divisions  in  the  great  exhibitions  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris ;   but  there   were  such  special 
features  as  group   10,   devoted  to  the  art  of 
war,  and  including  everything  for  the  equip- 
ment of  an   army  and  the  care  of  the  sick 
and   wounded;    17,    covering  everything  re- 
lating to  sea,  lake,  and  river  navigation,  ship 
building  and  fitting,  construction  of  harbors 
and    lighthouses,    (fee;    ll>,    j^rivate    dwelling 
houses,  inner  arrangements,  and  decorations, 
to  illustrate  the  doiuc>tic  economy  of  different 
nations ;  20,  farm  hou>es,  furniture,  and  uten- 
sils of  different  countries;    28,  art  applied  to 
religion  in  all  the  industries  and  fine  arts  em- 
ployed in  pu!)lic  wor^hip.     There  were  efforts 
also  to  show  a  history  of  prices  of  various  im- 
portant  articles,    at   average    iK'riods    of  five 
years,  as  far  baciv  as  possible,  and  the  gradual 
conversion  of  waste  into  use  in  manufactured 
articles.     The  industries  of  nearly  all  the  world 
were  represented.     The  prizes  were:  1,  grand 
diplomas  of  honor;  2,  bronze  ine<lals  for  prog- 
ress, merit,  fine  arts,  good  taste,  and  c(M"»perators. 
Of  these,  849  were  awarded  to  048  exhibitors 
from  the  United   iStates.      The   total  nuni!>er 
of    visitors   was   7,254,0s7.      The    exhibition 
cost  more  than  $12,00^,000;  the  original  gov- 
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ernment  appropriation  was  $3^000,000,  accom- 
panied witL  a  provision  tliat  it  was  not  to  be 
exceeded;  and  as  the  receipts  from  visitors 
barely  paid  the  running  expenses,  tliere  was  a 
deficit  of  about  |;i), 000,000.  Among  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  this  failure  were  the 
financial  panic  and  the  comparatively  small 
nnnil>er  of  visitors  during  the  summer  months, 
wliieh  was  duo  partly  to  apprehensions  of  the 
cholerji,  and  especially  to  the  utterly  inadequate 
acconnnodations  tmd  tlie  extravagant  prices  of 
living.  But  the  industrial  benefits  of  the  ex- 
hibition to  the  Autitro-IIungarian  dominions, 
in  bringing  their  productions  to  the  notice 
of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  intro- 
duction of  American  agricultural  implements 
and  other  foreign  labor-saving  inventions, 
were  regarded  as  more  than  compensating 
tlic  lo^s.  The  advantages  gained  by  foreign 
exhibitors  of  valuable  productions  were  also 
very  great. — Of  other  industrial  exhibitions  in 
the  United  States,  besides  the  world's  fair  in 
1853,  the  most  important  are  those  of  the 
American  institute  of  the  city  of  Xew  York, 
founde<l  in  1828,  and  incorporated  in  1829, 
for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  art.  For  several  years  the  an- 
nual fairs  were  in  part  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural, but  lately  they  have  been  almost 
wholly  industrial,  and  are  open  to  exhibitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Tlie  large  space 
re<iuire<l  for  the  fairs  has  compelled  the  use  in 
successive  seasons  of  such  places  as  Castle  Gar- 
den, the  crystal  palace  (185-t-'8),  and  now 
(1874)  the  premises  known  as  the  "Rink," 
near  the  Central  park,  which  the  institute  has 
purchased.  The  association  has  a  fund  of 
175,000  in  government  bonds,  and  owns  real 
estate  in  New  York  renting  for  $12,000  a  year. 
Its  fairs  are  profitable.  The  42d  exhibition,  in 
September  and  October,  1673,  had  1,146  exhib- 
itors and  more  than  000,000  visitors;  the  re- 
ceipts from  admissions  and  other  sources  were 
trt3,382  32;  expenditures,  $48,fi75  04;  profit, 
$14,706  38.  The  Franklin  institute  of  Phila- 
delpliia,  similar  to  the  New  York  American 
institute  and  founde<l  about  the  same  time,  is 
especially  devoted  to  the  mechanic  and  inven- 
tive arts,  and  has  held  occasional  exiiibitions; 
it  also  publishes  a  valuable  journal,  which  at 
tlie  close  of  1K73  had  reached  the  93d  semi- 
annual volume.  An  association  in  Cincinnati 
has  hold  four  industrial  exhibitions,  and  the 
fifth  is  announced  for  September,  1874.  The 
ninth  industrial  exhibition  of  the  mechanics'  in- 
stitute of  San  Francisco,  from  Aug.  18  to  Sept. 
18,  1874,  is  announced  as  "open  to  all  the 
world."  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Buffalo  have 
held  successful  local  industrial  exhibitions. 
For  several  years  past  nearly  all  the  county 
and  state  agricultural  S(»cieties  throughout  the 
Union  have  made  annual  exhibitions  of  local 
manufactures,  industries,  and  arts,  as  well  as 
of  agrirultund  products,  with  liberal  prizes  to 
competing  inventors,  manufacturers,  and  ex- 
hibitors.— Among  important  industrial  exhibi- 


tions that  are  now  projected  maj  be  men* 
tioned  an  international  one  of  female  induitr; 
at  Florence,  probably  in  1874.    The  aanoanee- 
ments  of  special  indastries  to  be  ezkibited  at 
the  annual  internationals  in  London  are  made 
for  each  year  from  1874  to  1880.    A  law  of 
congress,  March  3,  1871,  anthorizea  ^^  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  American  imlepen- 
dence  by  an  international  exhibition  of  tlie 
arts,  manufactures,  and  natural  reaooroet  of 
tliis  and  other  countries.**    The  propoaed  ex- 
hibition is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  from 
April  10  to  Oct.  19,  1876.   An  act  of  congreti^ 
June  1,  1872,  fixed  the  capital  at  $10,000,000. 
which  the  commissioners  apportioned  amoof 
the  states  according  to  population.    Up  to  Jiua, 
1874,  New  Jersey  liad  appropriated  $100,000, 
Pennsylvania  $1,000,000,  PhiladelphU  $1.50^- 
000,  and  local  subscriptions,  together  with  in- 
dividual subscriptions  thronghont  25  states  and 
territories,  brought  the  sum  total  to  about 
$4,000,000 ;  and  an  effort  was  in  propeis  to 
procure  private  subscriptions  for  the  balaaoa 
— Among  the  more  important  works  relatiitf 
to  the  principal  exhibitions  are :  *'  The  OffioM 
Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851" 
(4  vols.  4to,  London,   1851);   ''Official,  De- 
scriptive, and  Illustrated  Catalogue"  of  ths 
same  (8  vols.) ;  **  Reports  by  Juries  "  («  vok); 
''First  Report  by  Commissioners"  (1852);  tha 
elaborate  work  printed  for  the  commisaoocn 
(13  vols,  fol.),  and  the  same  in  French  (13  vok 
8vo,  Paris,  18o7-'66);  **  Report  of  the  Worifl 
Fair"  (New  York,  1853);  Expontum  wutt- 
Belle  de  1855,  by  the  French  commianoa  (S 
vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1857-'8):  ''Reports  of  thi 
International  Mixed  Jury  "  (in  French,  2  voli 
4to,  Paris,  1856;  in  English,  London,  189<); 
the  reports  of  the  royal  conunissioners  ob  tM 
exhibition  of  1862  (4  vols.,  London,  IMS); 
"The  Exhibited  Machinery  of  1802,"  by  C 
K.  Clark  (London,  1862) ;  the  reports  of  thi 
French   and   English   commissioners  on  thi 
Paris  exposition  of  1867  (Paris  and  Londoa, 
1867) ;  reports  of  the  United  States  eonunii- 
sioners  on  the  same  (6  vols.,  Washington,  1870); 
the  8{)ecial  report  on ''  Machinery  and  PktxeMi 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Apparatus  of  thi 
Exact  Sciences,"  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL  IK, 
a  commissioner  for  the  United  States  (Watkr 
ington,  1869) ;  and  "  Reports  of  Artisans  tt 
lected  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  visit  the  Ftfii 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1867  "  (London,  IBgt)^ 
No  comprehensive  work  on  the  Vienna  exf^ 
sition  of  1873  has  yet  appeared  (1874).  thoiigh 
several  minor  reports  have  been  publidied. 

DTES  DE  CASnUk    See  Castbo,  Ixn  M. 

UFALUBILrnrOaterLat.  tVaZraiVi^  not  Bi- 
ble to  be  deceived,  from  in,  privative,  adjM 
to  be  deceived,  to  err),  a  doctrine  of  theRontf 
Catholic  church,  which  attributes  to  thatchoith 
as  the  divinely  appointed  teacher  of  maniiit 
and  to  the  Roman  pontiff  as  pastor  of  the  vbol* 
church,  the  privilege  of  bemff  preserved  fro* 
teaching  error.  Infallibility  is  not  to  be  coa- 
founded  with  imjieccability,  whidi  mesnt  VBr 
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•om  giiL  The  special  assistanoe^of  the 
rit-which  preeenres  a  person  from  er- 
i  discharge  of  a  certain  office  is  agraoe 
pematoral  order,  called  by  theologians 
xUii  datOj  a  grace  bestowed  for  the 
'  others  than  the  recipient,  sach  as  the 
the  priesthood  bestowed  on  good  and 
t,  ana  the  gift  of  prophecy  found  in 
i  aa  Balaam  and  Caiaphas.  It  is  thus 
ihed  from  graees  which  are  Touch- 
sanctify  their  possessor,  like  that  by 
>hn  the  Baptist  and  Jeremiah  were 
before  their  birth;  a  grace  of  this  sort 
jraUa  gratwmfaeiefu.  The  privilege 
bility  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from 
»n ;  because  inspiration  in  many  cases 
new  revelation,  whereas  both  the 
jid  the  pontiff  are  only  witnesses, 
and  judges  of  the  reveUdion  already 
1  are  merely  preserved  from  error  in 
expounding,  and  defending  the  de- 
revelation,  by  the  dogmatic  decree 
uncfl  of  the  Vatican,  the  infallibility 
iDy  ascribed  to  the  church  by  Oatholics 
m1  to  have  been  directly  and  imme- 
mf erred  on  St.  Peter,  and  in  him  on 
isors  the  bishops  of  Rome.  I.  Roman 
theologians  ground  the  infallibUity  of 
di  prindpally  on  the  texts  of  Matt 
^  20:  **Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach 
la,  baptizing  them*  in  the  name  of  the 
ad  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ave  commanded  you:  and,  lo,  I  am 
alway,  unto  the  end  of  the  world ;" 
k  xvi  15,  16 :  ''Go  ye  into  all  the 
ad  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
9  thiat  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
'  Tliese  words  of  Christ,  constituting 
commission  or  charter  of  the  church, 
laintain,  established  her  as  the  univer- 
erpetual  teacher  of  mankind,  gave  into 
ng  the  deposit  of  the  divine  faith  and 
ired  her  office  to  be  that  of  sole  inter- 
the  same,  bestowed  on  her  the  sole 
on  existing  upon  earth  in  matters  of 
over  the  reason  and  will  of  man,  and 
er  that  in  the  discharge  of  this  office 
have  the  Lord  with  her  until  the  end 
Faith  in  Christ  through  her  teaching, 
lence  to  her  in  the  fulfilment  of  her 
\  required  under  pain  of  damnation. 
%  held  to  be  repugnant  alike  to  the  na- 
[rod  and  to  that  of  man,  that  God 
>mpel  the  assent  of  the  reason  and 
n  of  the  will  to  a  teaching  liable  to 
he  object  or  matter  embraced  by  this 
teaching  is  the  whole  body  of  revealed 
tten  and  unwritten,  and  all  that  is  so 
1  with  it  that  without  treating  of  it 
1  of  God  could  not  be  guarded,  ex- 
and  defended ;  such  would  be  the  de- 
*  the  canon,  authenticity,  and  true  in- 
on  of  Scripture,  and  the  like.  Fur- 
church  claims  an  infallible  guidance 


in«disceming  and  defining  all  matters  which  are 
opposed  to  revelation ;  for:  it  is  argued,  die 
could  not  discharge  her  office  of  teacher  of 
mankind,  unless  she  were  able  to  prosoibe 
with  infallible  certainty  all  doctrines  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Word  of  God.  Hence,  the  direct 
object  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church  is  the 
revelation  or  Word  of  Gk>d ;  and  the  indirect  ob- 
ject is  whatever  is  necessary  for  its  exposition 
and  defence,  or  contrary  to  tiie  law  of  futh  and 
morality.  U.  Pontifical  infallibility  is  thus  de- 
fined in  chapter  4  of  the  constitution  Poit^ 
atemttij  July  18, 1870:  ''We  teach  and  define 
that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed,  that  the 
Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  ea^kedra^ 
that  is,  when,  in  disohaive  of  the  office  of  pas- 
tor and  doctor  of  all  Onristians,  bv  virtue  of 
his  supreme  authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine  re- 
gardmg  faith  and  morals  to  be  held  by  the  uni- 
versal church,  by  the  divine  aasiBtance  promised 
to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed  of  that 
infallibility  with  which  the  divine  Redeemer 
willed  that  his  church  should  be  endow^  for 
defining  doctrines  regarding  faith  and  morals; 
and  that,  therefore,  such  definitions  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  are  irreformable  of  tiiemselvea 
and  not  by  the  consent  of  the  chnrth.'^  This 
definition  declares  that  the  pope  is  infallible 
when  speaking  from  his  seat  qf  authority,  in 
discharge  of  ms  office  of  pastor  and  teacher  of 
the  entire  Christian  fold,  and  ehaUenging  tiie 
assent  of  the  universal  church.  Hie  aoctrinal 
point  defined  or  finally  decided  must  rdi^  to 
faith  and  morals^  and  in  such  definitions,  it  ia 
declared,  he  is  divinely  guided  by  virtue  of  the 
promises  made  to  him  in  the  person  of  Peter. 
This  infallibility  of  the  pontiff  has  the  same 
extension  as  the  doctrinal  office  of  the  church, 
and  the  final  judgments  pronounced  in  its 
exercise  are  in  themselves  irreformable  or  irre- 
versible, even  before  the  church  has  accepted 
them.  The  definition  limits  the  infallibility 
and  the  divine  assistance  which  secures  it  to 
the  pope^s  official  acts  as  pastor  and  doctor  of 
all  Christians.  It  thus  excludes  all  his  acts  as 
a  private  person,  doctor,  theologian,  local  bish- 
op, or  ruler.  He  is  exempt  from  error  in  only 
one  capacity,  that  is,  when  as  teacher  of  the 
whole  church  in  faith  and  morals  he  speaks 
from  the  chair  of  Peter.  The  phrase  doctrine 
of  faith  and  morals  siffnifies  the  whole  re- 
vealed Word  of  God,  the  whole  way  of  sal- 
vation through  faith,  or  the  whole  supernat- 
ural order  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  mankind  through  Jesus  Christ 
The  efficient  cause  of  this  infallibility  or  im- 
mimity  from  error  is  declared  to  be  the  divme 
assistance  promised  to  Peter,  and  in  Peter  to 
his  successors.  This,  it  is  asserted  by  Catholic 
theologians,  is  contained  oxplicitlv  in  the  words 
of  Christ  to  Peter,  Luke  xxii/82:  "I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not :  and 
when  thou  art  converted  strengthen  thy  breth- 
ren;" and  implicitly  in  Matt.  xvi.  18:  '**And  I 
say  also  unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter,  and 
,  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ;  and  the 
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gates  uf  holl  shall  not  prevail  o^inst  it/'  The 
assistan(*e  thus  pruinisod  tind  its  effect  are  a 
divino  ordiuanoo.  It  is  further  af!iniied  that 
before  tlie  definition  of  the  Vatican  council, 
the  infalliblHty  of  the  pontiff  was  a  doctrine 
revealod  hy  God,  delivered  by  the  constant  tro- 
dition  of  the  church,  recognized  in  a'cuinenical 
coiini'ils  i)resupposed  by  tlie  acts  of  tlie  pon- 
tiles in  nil  a^es,  taught  by  all  the  saints,  de- 
feuded  by  every  religious  order,  and  by  every 
theoIo;riral  school  except  the  Gallican,  and 
in  that  sihool  only  disputed  by  a  numerical 
minority  and  during  one  perioil  of  its  his- 
tory, and  believed  at  least  implicitly  by  all 
Catholics.  The  definition.  Catholics  believe, 
has  added  nothing  to  the  intrinsic  certainty 
of  this  doctrine,  wliich  is  derived  from  reve- 
lation. It  has  only  added  the  extrinsic  cer- 
tainty of  universal  promulgation,  binding  tlie 
whole  cluircli  to  believe  the  dogma  explicitly. 
— The  doctrine  of  pontifical  infidlibility,  theo- 
logically considere<i,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  ])ontifical  supremacy;  and,  consid- 
ered! historically,  it  is  seen  that  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  supremacy  was  gradually  evohjpd 
and  finally  asserted  the  prerogative  of  infalli- 
bility. The  bishops  of  Home  at  a  very  early 
period  claimed  a  supreme  and  final  authority 
in  deciding  all  ecclesiastical  disputes;  an<l  this 
claim  they  founde«l  on  the  fact  of  the  see  of 
liome  being  the  seat  of  Peter's  authority,  and 
of  their  being  his  successors  with  supreme 
juris<ii4'ti(»n  over  the  entire  church.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opposition  to  the  exercise  of 
thi*i  supremacy  forms  a  parallel  and  continu- 
ous roc«»nl  in  the  early  church  d<iwn  to  the 
consummation  of  the  Photian  schism.  Thus, 
in  theante-Xicene  period  Pope  Victor  I.  (about 
li»3)  claimed  to  decide  finally  the  controver- 
sy alMMit  the  proper  day  for  celebrating  Eas- 
ter, ami  cxcommunicatt.tl  the  Asiatic  churches 
which  refused  to  abide  by  his  decision ;  and 
Pope  Stephen  I.  (25;j-*2.")7J  decided  against  St. 
Cyprian  and  the  churches  of  northern  Africa, 
that  baptism  performed  by  heretics  should  not 
be  repeate*!,  and  annulled  the  sentence  of  a 
Spanish  >ynod  against  two  bishops.  But  the 
decision  of  Virtor  was  sot  aside  by  tlie  Asiatic 
bishops;  ami  in  like  manner  the  bishops  of 
Africa  and  Spain  persisted  in  upholding  their 
own  liM-nl  customs  and  estahlishe<l  rights.  Ear- 
lier still  Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  De  Pudicitia, 
complained  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is^sued  per- 
emptory tMliets,  as  if  he  were  "  bishop  of  bish- 
ojis."  Fnun  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great 
this  exercise  of  supremacy,  and  the  right  on 
which  it  was  founded,  were  brought  into 
greater  prominence  by  the  part  taken  by  the 
Christian  emperors  in  convening  councils  and 
enf«»rcinu'  their  <lecrees,  by  the  conflicts  which 
occurred  between  the  c<mncils  themselves  and 
the  authority  i>f  the  ])iipes.  an<l  by  the  contests 
for  prci  iiiiuent'e  wa;reil  by  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople with  the  patriarchal  sees  of  the  Ktist, 
and  with  Rome  herself.  Thus  Leo  the  (vreat 
received  the  appeal  of  Celidonius,  bishop  of 


Besan^on,  deposed  by  Hilary  of  Poitien,  and 
restored  him  to  his  see ;  thua,  alao,  it  i«  main- 
tained, his  doctrinal  letter   waa  received  m 
a  final  decision  by  the  council  of  ClialoedoB 
(451).      Another  document  quoted  by  ultra- 
montane theologians  as  pointing  to  an  eierdM 
of  supremacy,  is  a  letter  of  Pope  Gelasiia  is 
4U3,  in  whicli  it  is  said :  *^  The  canons  them- 
selves refer  the  appeal  of  the  whole  chnrch  to 
the  examination  of  tliia  chair.     They  decree 
that  from  it  there  is  no  farther  a|^ieal,  and  by 
it  the  whole  church  is  judged ;  it  guea  for  judg- 
ment to  none,  nor  can  its  judgment  be  judged, 
nor  its  sentence  reversed.*^    (Labbe,  vuL  ir., 
p.  1109.)    Against  this  claim  uf  deciding  all 
ecclesiastical  causes  without  appeid,  thna  dis- 
tinctly formulated  in  the  5th  century,  ia  quo- 
ted the  recently  established  fact  of  Uie  Ronan 
presbyter  St.  ilipi>olytU8  having  been  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  opposition  to  the  pope,  bit 
superior,  as  well  as  the  instaneea  in  vhich 
popes  fell  into  heresy  or  encouraged  heretical 
opinions.    Such  were  the  caaea  uf  Zuaani^ 
who  commended  the  Pelagian  teaching  of  O* 
lestius ;  Julian,  who  affirmed  the  orthcMdoij  of 
the  Sabellian  Marcellus  of  Ancyra;  Liberbi, 
who  sul)scribed  (359)  the  Arian  creed  of  Ri- 
mini ;  Vigilius  (547),  who  contradicted  hinudf 
thrice  on  a  tpiestitm  of  faith;  and  Honoring 
who  lent  the  whole  weight  of  his  anthoriiy 
(G33)  to  the  support  of  the  nascent  Momithelita 
heresy,  and  was  s<demnly  excummunicatrd  bf 
an  oK^umeniool  council  for  doing  so.    8tiU  tht 
bisho]>s  of  Kome   persisted  in  their  daiflM^ 
while  in  the  East  the  resistance  to  them  gnw  M 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  rose  in  povff 
and  infiuence  among  the  eastern  hierard^i 
until  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction  ended  ()^79)  ■ 
the  disruption  of  Christendom.     In  werten 
£uroi>e  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishopaeoB- 
tinned  to  be  universally  acknowledged  after  the 
separation  of  East  and  West;  but  their  pei^ 
sonal  infallibility  was  never  maintained  in  a  for* 
mal  theological  thesis  till  the  time  of  Thwui 
Aquinas.     He  however  does  not  employ  tba 
term  infallibility;  he  says  that  the  aame  i^ 
curity  from  error  in  teaching,  judging,  and  d^ 
termini ng  all  that  pertains  to  faith,  which  il 
ascribed  to  the  church,  belongs  abo  to  the  R^ 
man  pontiff,  by  virtue  of  the  promiae  mada 
to  Peter.    The  thesis,  thus  placed  in  diirtiBfl 
form  before  the  great  tlieolo^cal  achoob  of 
£uro|>o,  soon  acquired  increued  definitcBHi 
and  interest  from  the  contests  between  loi- 
poral  princes  and  the  popea,  and  between  rival 
claimants  for  the  papacy  and  the  ecclesaaitieil 

I  assemblies  convened  to  heal  the  great  wcaloa 
s(  hism.  Philip  the  Fiur  in  1308  decland  Ui 
intention  of  calling  a  general  council  to  jadfi 

I  Pope  Boniface  VI 1 1.  In  the  council  of  Cos* 
stance,  where  the  French  clergy  largely  pr^ 
dorninatetl,  the  French  tlieologiana  IfAStf 
and  Gerson  pro]>osed  the  framing  of  a  d<ciat 

'  de<'laring  an  (i*cumenical  council  auperior  la 
the  pope.    In  tlie  council  of  Basel,  soon  afte^ 

,  wanl,  tills  sui>eriority  was  urged  against  Eog^ 
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^.jjENBticiikrly  after  he  had  ^Ussol  ved  that 
llie  miperiority  of  oBcamenioal  counoilB 
1  authority  was  embodied  in  the  prag- 
lanction  of  Boorges  in  1488,  both  as  a 
ioal  maxim  and  as  a  rule  of  national 
idenoe.  Thenceforward  the  theologians 
noe  who  maintained  this  superiority 
liled  Gallicans,  and  their  opponents  nl- 
tanea.     Gallicanism,  considered    as  a 

of  jarisprodence  and  theological  doc- 
omprisea  the  liberties  or  franchises  of 
Uiom  church,  and  the  peculiar  tenets 
churchmen  with  regard  to  the  nature 
its  of  the  pontifical  supremacy.  These 
1  franchises  were  understood  in  one 
f  the  churchmen,  and  in  quite  another 
ich  magistrates.  In  reality  they  atilirm- 
the  pope  had  no  right,  by  virtue  of  his 
acy,  to  interfere  with  the  king  in  the 

of  his  crown  or  tlie  lawful  exercise  of 
fer;  that  the  election  of  ecclesiastical 
-iea,  the  collation  of  benefices  and  the 
ion  of  their  revenues,  the  imposition 
lection  of  taxes  on  church  property,  be- 
by  inherent  mht  and  custom  exclusive- 
e  church  of  France,  under  the  proteo- 

the  king.  These  franchises,  and  the 
*  doctrine  of  the  Gallican  church  con- 

tbe  pope^s  inferiority  to  a  general  coun- 
■e  formulated  in  six  articles  presented 
Sorbonne  to  Louis  XIV.,  May  8,  1668, 
vere  reaffirmed  with  greater  solemnity 
I.  The  famous  ^*four  articles''  then 
oed  by  the  assembled  clergy,  besides  the 
)  independence  of  the  civil  power,  de- 
hat  the  plenitude  of  power  in  spirituals 
.'d  by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  is  to  be 
by  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Con- 
which  have  ever  been  in  force  in  the 
1  church;  that  the  use  of  the  pope's 
c    ijower  is  to   be  regulated  by  the 

and  within  tlie  kingdom  of  France  by 
^ived  rules,  customs,  and  constitutions; 
it,  although  the  poi)e  has  the  chief  au- 
in  questions  of  faith,  and  his  decrees 
ill  the  clmrehes,  and  each  church  in  par- 
nevertheless  his  judgment  is  not  irre- 
ie  until  the  consent  of  the  whole  church 
nt-s.  The  whole  question  of  infallibility 
ed  to  be  vehemently  discussed  by  Jes- 
i  Jansenists,  Gallicans  and  ultramon- 
own  to  the  French  revolution.  When 
rorship  was  restored  by  Bonaparte,  the 
tat  concluded  with  him  by  Pius  VII. 
id  the  old  French  hierarchy  with  all  its 
e«,  and  established  new  sees  and  new 
stical  dioceses.  But  Bonaparte  inserted 
concordat,  on  its  pubhcation,  what  is 
as  the  '^  organic  articles,"  which  among 
hings  reathrmed  the  offensive  portion 
declaration  of  1682.  This  was  main- 
is  the  law  of  the  land  and  a  rule  of 
>licy  through  every  change  of  povern- 
ilthough  Gallicanism  itself  was  con- 
on  the  wane.     In  1867  it  was  resolved 

IX»  and  the  bishops  assembled  in  Rome 


that  an  oBoomenioal  oonndl  should  be  conv«ned 
without  delay;  and  it  soon  became  generaDj 
known  that  one  of  the  doctrinal  queationB  to 
be  decided  in  the  council  was  that  of  pontifiMl 
infallibility.  A  warm  disonsaion  immediately 
began  as  to  the  opportunenees  as  weU  aa  the 
possibility  of  such  a  definition.  Ck>nspicuoiu 
among  the  opponents  of  the  contemplated 
measure  was  Dr.  Ddllinger  of  Munich,  uid 
among  its  promoters  Ardibiriiop  Manning  of 
London.  The  Jesuits,  always  the  most  strenu- 
ous advocates  of  papal  prerogative,  used  all 
their  influence  to  secure  the  definition.  In 
France  the  bishops  were  divided;  in  Endand, 
Ireland,  the  United  States^  Germany,  andAoa- 
tria,  a  majority  would  have  preferred  delay; 
but  Italy  and  Spain  were  for  instant  definition. 
Among  the  European  governments  a  atronff 
diplomatic  effort,  originating  with  Bavaria  and 
seconded  by  France,  was  made  to  dissuade  the 
court  of  Rome  firom  a  step  deemed  full  of 
danger.  On  Deo.  8.  1869,  the  council  wia 
opened  by  Pius  IX.  in  the  Vatican  basUioa  of 
8t.  Peter's.  A  first  doctrinal  constitution  on 
Catholic  faith,  bavins  been  elaborated  and  ac- 
cepted, was  officially  proclaimed,  April  %L 
1870.  Then  began  Uie  discussion  of  a  secona 
constitution  ^*  on  the  church,"  ending  witii  the 
decree  on  pontifical  infallibility.  C^tdde  the 
council  itself,  tiie  dooma  in  ita  theological  and 
historical  aspect,  ana  its  bearing  on  the  relar 
tion  of  the  church  to  dvil  govemmenta,  waa 
vehemently  discussed  in  the  press.  A  corre- 
spondence between  Bishop  Dupanloup  and 
Archbishop  Manning,  and  the  publication  of 
an  exhaustive  Gallican  argument  by  M.  Mar 
ret,  bishop  of  Sura,  had  created  much  inter- 
est just  before  the  opening  of  the  coundl; 
and  this  was  largely  increased  by  the  appear- 
ance during  its  sittings  of  a  series  of  letters  in 
the  Augsburg  AUgemeine  Zeitung  signed  **  Ja- 
nus," fliterward  published  in  book  form  with 
the  title  of  "The  Pope  and  the  Council." 
(See  DOllinoeb.)  Another  series  of  letters 
from  Rome  were  printed  in  England  from 
the  pen  of  "Quirinus,"  while  two  more  is- 
sued from  the  French  press  entitled  Ce  qui 
te  paase  au  concile  and  Jam  demikre  heure  du 
eonciU,  Within  the  council  itself  every  por- 
tion of  the  ichema  or  draught  was  wannly 
discussed.  On  July  11  the  schema  of  the  chap- 
ter on  infallibility  was  discussed  in  detail  and 
adopted  in  a  general  congregation;  and  the 
whole  schema  was  put  to  the  vote  in  another 
congregation  held  on  the  18th.  Each  prelate 
vot^  placet^  if  content ;  placet  juxta  modum^ 
if  only  content  with  a  part ;  or  non  vlactty  if 
not  content  The  register  showed  451  as 
voting  placet^  62  placet  juxta  modum^  and  88 
non  placet.  On  July  18,  in  solemn  session,  534 
prelates  answered  placet^  2  non  placet^  and 
65  were  absent,  of  whom  a  majority  did  not 
wish  to  vote  favorably. — See  Archbishop  Man- 
ning's Petri  Pritilegium  (London,  1871),  and 
"  The  Pope  and  the  Council,"  by  Janus  (Bos- 
ton, 1870).    (See  also  Old  Cathoucs-J 
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nrm.  A11  persons  are  called  infants,  bv 
the  common  law  of  En^^land  and  America,  un- 
til the  aire  of  21,  thoujrh  in  Vermont,  Mary- 
land, IlliDois,  and  perhaps  8ome  other  states, 
by  statute,  women  are  of  full  ajre,  for  most 
purposes  at  lea:^!,  at  18.  An  infant  becomes  an 
adult,  or  of  full  age,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
last  day  of  his  21st  year,  or  the  day  before  his 
21st  birtliday,  upon  the  ancient  principle  that 
the  law  knows  no  parts  of  a  day,  and  when 
the  last  day  of  infancy  begins,  it  is  considered 
as  ending.  The  most  general  principle  in  ref- 
erence to  the  legal  condition  of  an  infant  is  his 
inability  to  bind  himself  by  his  contract.  The 
law  asserts  this  inability  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
fant, not  as  a  restraint,  but  as  a  protection  to 
him,  and  finds  that  upon  the  average  of  man- 
kind this  protection  should  be  extended  until 
the  age  of  21.  This  inability  being  intended 
for  his  protection  only,  in  legal  phrase  it  is 
said  to  be  his  shield,  and  he  must  not  use  it  as 
his  sword.  Because  it  is  for  his  benefit,  the 
first  and  most  important  exception  is,  that  ho 
may  bind  himself  by  his  contract  for  necessa- 
ries ;  for  it  might  harm  and  could  not  help  the 
child  if  ho  were  unable  to  pledge  his  credit  for 
shelter,  clothes,  or  food.  At  first  the  excep- 
tion was  confined  to  strict  necessaries ;  but  it 
has  been  gradually  extended,  until  now  it  is 
frequently  said  to  mean  all  those  things  which 
it  is  perfectly  proner  for  the  infant  to  have, 
taking  into  view  his  age,  his  means,  and  his 
condition  or  circumstances.  Thus  he  may 
make  a  valid  bargain  for  clothes,  or  even  orna- 
ments or  furniture,  as  well  as  food  and  lodg- 
ing, more  expensive  than  another  may  need, 
but  not  extravagant  or  superfluous  for  him. 
In  England  it  has  been  held  that  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing  is  among  these  necessaries 
for  every  one  who  could  pay  for  it.  In  the 
Uniteil  States  it  is  held  that  the  full  benefit 
of  a  good  school  education  is  among  these 
necessjiries ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  a  collegiate  education  will 
be  held  within  the  rule.  So,  as  an  infant  may 
lawfully  marry,  necesrtaries  for  his  wife  and 
children  may  be  lawfully  contracte<l  for  by 
him.  The  line  is  drawn  so  as  to  exclude  quite 
distinctly  all  trade  or  business  bargains;  for 
the  whole  legal  doctrine  of  infancy  rests  on  the 
assumption  of  the  infant's  inability  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  manhood  until  he  has  the'ma- 
turity  of  at  lea^^t  21  years.  And  it  should  be 
noticed  that  not  all  his  contracts  even  for 
neoo»:<ar*U'S  are,  strictly  speaking,  valid.  Thus, 
if  hi'  buys  suitable  food  or  clothing,  and  agrees 
to  pay  a  certain  price  therefor,  or  gives  his 
note  thort'for,  lie  is  not  l>ound  to  pay  that  price 
or  that  note ;  but  if  sue<l  on  the  promise,  he 
may  di'ffnd  s<»  far  as  to  show  that  the  food  and 
clothing  were  not  worth  as  much  as  he  prom- 
isiMl  to  i)ay,  and  thon  he  will  Ik?  held  only  for 
thi'ir  value.  But  lie  cannot  avoid  his  obliga- 
tion to  pay  their  full  value,  merely  l>ecause  he 
I»romised  to  pay  too  mucli.  Formerly  the  dis- 
tinction was,  that  an  infimt's  contracts,  not  for 


necessaries,  were  entirely  voidL  if  the  court ; 
that  they  could  not  be  beneficial  to  Lim.  but 
only  voidable  by  him  if  this  were  doabtfoL 
Now,  however,  the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  all 
contracts  of  an  infant,  not  for  nocessarie!^  are 
voidable  by  him,  bat  that  none  are  void :  be- 
cause all  may  be  made  valid  by  hia  ratification 
after  full  age,  which  could  not  be  the  cate  if 
they  were  wholly  void  at   their   inception. 
Any  acts  or  words  of  affinnanco  on  hii  part 
have  the  effect  of  this  ratification,  if  thev  are 
made  after  majority ;  bnt  a  mere  acknowledfl-j 
ment  that  when  he  was  an  infant  he  made  raal 
a  promise,  does  not  bind  him  when  adolt   The 
mere  fact  that,  after  full  age,  he  does  not  dia- 
afiirm  his  contract  made  in  infancy,  does  not 
amount  to  a  ratification ;  bnt  it  may  be  mada 
to  have  this  significance  and  effect  by  drcmn- 
stances,  and  certainly  has  this  efiFect  if  after 
majority  he  voluntarily  continues  for  any  con- 
siderable time  in  use,  possession,  and  ownerdnp 
of  property  acquirea  by  his  contract  mada 
while  an  infant.    A  distinction  is  taken  heit 
between  an  infantas  real  estate  and  his  penon- 
al  estate ;   and  it  is  sud  that  he  may  ratifr  ■ 
contract  for  the  latter  with  much  less  of  for- 
mal and  positive  ratification  than  is  nccciry 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  conveyances  of  retl 
estate.    Still,  a  silent  acquiescence  in  the  po»> 
session  of  his  grantee,  if  long  enough,  and  witk 
full  knowledge  of  his  rishts,  may  amount  to 
ratification. — As  the  disability  of  an  infut  ii 
only  for  his  personal  benefit,  no  one  can  tib 
advantage  of  it  but  himself  or  his  legal  icp- 
resentatives.     Therefore,  if  an  adult  makei  ■ 
business  contract  with  an  infant,  the  adok  ii 
bound,  although  the  infant  is  not.    TfaHta 
infant  may  sue  an  adult  for  a  breach  of  pro» 
ise  of  marriage ;  but  neither  an  aduh  nor  a 
infant  can  sue  an  infant  for  auch  breach.  So 
an  infant  may  bring  an  action  on  a  mercantik 
contract,  although  such  an  action  cannot  be 
brought  against  him.    It  is  sometimes  imnor 
tant  to  determine  whether  an  infant  is  bomMl? 
the  obligations  which  attach  to  oropcrty  Aift 
he  acquires  by  his  contract    If  lie  takfit  thi 
property  by  direct  operation  of  law,  as  by  d^ 
scent  or  marriage,  there  ia  no  question,  for  thi 
rule  trantit  terra  etim  onere  would  apply,  and 
be  extended  even  to  property  that  waa  not  Iwi 
But  if  he  acquires  the  property  by  hia  own  ae^ 
the  law  mav  not  be  so  certun.    Thnai  an  in- 
fant who  talces  a  lease  of  knd,  and  holdi  po»> 
session  until  rent  is  due,  ia  bonnd  to  pv  thi 
rent,  like  any  other  person ;  but  he  may,  whA 
he  will,  disclaim  the  land  and  annul  Hit  Ims^ 
or  rather  suspend  the  lease ;  for  it  ia  said  Art 
when  he  is  of  age  he  may  avoid  hia  diactanMr. 
So,  if  he  buys  stock  in  a  corporatioD,  he  is  fi» 
ble  like  an  adult  for  assessmenta  tod  caDa,  M 
may  waive  his  contract  and  ave  up  lua  tfocL 
While  an  infant  is  protected  againat  hia  con- 
tracts, he  is  not  protected  against  hia  ncti:  Art 
is,  he  is  answeraole  in  like  manner  aa  any  ochtf 
person  for  the  injury  he  infiicta  br  hia  wrong 
doing,  excepting  so  f ar  aa  actual  iniaiicy  or  ia* 
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rftr  tends  to  make  him  irresponBible.  or  to 
•  him,  as  an  equal  amoont  of  aotnal  inca- 
f  would  excoie  an  j  one.  But,  in  the  case 
rt,  as  before  in  the  ease  of  contract,  if  he 
Ids  promise  or  his  note  as  a  compensation 
le  wronps  he  inflicts,  he  wonld  be  held  not 
is  promise,  bnt  onlj  to  the  extent  of  his 
lal  Kabilitr.  The  most  interesting  and 
lost  difficult  application  of  the  rule,  that 
bmt  is  liable  for  his  wrong  doings,  occurs 
lation  to  his  frauds  in  representing  him- 
(S  of  fnU  age.  Where  his  tort  is  merely 
reach  of  hu  contract,  he  cannot  be  sued 
e  tort,  for  this  would  be  holding  him  in- 
tly  to  his  contract.  But  if  th^re  is  a  dis- 
wrong  for  which  he  is  responsible,  he  is 
erable,  although  it  be  connected  with  the 
act ;  and  this^whether  it  be  before  or  af- 
te  contract  Thus,  if  he  hires  a  horse  for 
inecessary  ride,  he  is  not  liable  for  the 
but  if  in  the  course  of  the  ride  he  abuses 
njorea  the  horse,  for  this  we  diould  hold 
be  wonld  be  liable;  and  if  he  should  sell 
one,  an  action  for  its  value  would  lie,  nor 
i  his  infancy  be  a  bar.  So  if  he  f^sely 
Iraodulently  represents  himself  as  of  full 
ind  on  the  strength  of  these  representa- 
his  note  or  bond  is  received  in  payment 
purchase,  he  cannot  be  held  on  the  note 
odj  nor  as  purchaser  for  the  price  of  the 
i;  but  the  purchaser  may  have  redress  in 
roper  action  for  his  fraud.  And  it  would 
that  infancy  should  not  be  a  bar  to  an 
1  founded  upon  a  false  and  fraudulent 
inty,  althougn  on  this  point  the  authori- 
re  in  conflict.  So  if  goods  are  sold  to  an 
t  on  his  fraudulent  representation  that  he 
age,  we  should  say  tnat  the  seller  might 
ler  the  sale  null  and  void,  and  reclaim  his 
I  as  »oon  as  be  discovers  the  fraud ;  but 
ps  not  until  his  refusal  to  pay,  or  some 
indication  of  his  intending  injury.  We 
t  think,  however,  that  his  mere  silence,  and 
ermitting  the  seller  to  act  on  the  suppo- 
that  he  was  of  full  age,  wonld  have  tnis 
.  When  goods  are  sold  to  an  infant  with 
audolent  representation  on  his  part,  and 
a  knowledge  of  his  infancy  on  the  part  of 
rller,  and  the  infant  subsequently  refuses 
J  for  them,  and  avails  himself  of  his  in- 
,  as  he  certainly  may,  to  refuse  pa3rment 

0  price,  some  doubt,  or  at  least  some  con- 
ixists  as  to  the  rights  of  the  seller.  Some 
rities  hold  that  the  seller  is  remediless, 
je  the  privilege  of  the  infant  protects 
tlt<»gether.  Other  authorities  hold  that 
>rivilege  goes  no  further  than  to  permit 
to  cancel  the  sjde  if  he  will,  for  this  is 

enough  for  his  protection;  and  when 
ale  is  cancelle<l,  its  effect  is  wholly  de- 
bd,  and  the  thing  sold  becomes  again  the 
irty  of  the  seller,  who  may  repossess  him- 
f  it  at  his  pleasure.  It  seems  to  be  uni- 
lly  admitted  that  if  the  infant  has  re- 

1  the  goods  and  paid  for  them,  he  may 
Q  the  goods  and  recover  the  money,  but 


cannot  recover  the  mon^  without  retoniing 
the  goods. — ^A  very  important  part  of  the  law 
of  infancy,  and  that  which  pern^ps  gives  rioe 
to  more  disputes  and  Htagation  thim  any  other, 
is  that  which  determines  the  obligation  of  the 
parents  in  respect  to  infant  children.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  part  of  this  law  is  not  quite  settled. 
In  some  form  or  other,  and  in  some  degree, 
the  obligation  of  a  father  to  maintain  Us  in- 
fant child  is  acknowledged  bv  the  law  of  all 
civilized  oommunities.  ror  the  infant  cannot 
support  himself,  and  therefore  some  one  must 
do  it;  and  then  the  only  ouestion  is,  whetiier 
this  obligation  falls  directly  on  the  state,  or 
in  the  first  place  on  the  father.  Justice  and 
reason  and  all  the  best  feelings  of  human  na» 
ture  would  seem  to  answer  that  it  is  primarily 
the  duty  of  the  par^it  But  in  Enghind,  after 
some  uncertain^,  and  with  some  reluctanoe. 
and  perhaps  some  tendency  to  make  this  moral 
obligation  of  the  father  a  legal  one  also,  it 
seems  now  to  be  the  prevailing  and  perhaps 
established  rule,  that  there  is  no  other  f  oundii- 
tion  for  the  liabili^  of  the  father  for  necessa- 
ries supplied  to  the  child,  excepting  the  princi- 
ple of  agency ;  that  is,  the  father  to  liable  only 
when  the  child  contracts  for  them,  and  may  be 
deemed  the  agent  of  the  father  in  making  the 
contract  In  a  number  of  our  states  this  doc- 
trine has  been  very  positively  asserted.  But 
in  England,  and  in  all  of  the  United  States 
which  require  the  father^s  authority  to  be 
proved,  this  authority  is. mf erred  from  very 
slight  evidence.  Perhi^  no  case  goes  so  tat 
as  to  say  directly,  that  if  a  father  sees  or 
knows  that  goods  are  supplied  to  his  infknt 
child,  and  he  does  not  signify  his  dissent,  hii 
assent  and  responsibility  may  be  inferred ;  but 
some  of  them  go,  in  fact,  to  almost  this  extent. 
But  the  question  occurs:  How  would  these 
courts  decide  where  the  case  was  one  which 
made  agency  or  authority  impossible?  As  if 
an  infant  of  a  month  old,  or  an  older  child 
reduced  to  utter  incapacity  by  starvation  or 
illness,  were  lost  in  a  wood,  and  found  by  a 
person  who  supplied  him  with  strict  necessa- 
ries; would  he  nave  no  claim  on  the  father? 
Perhaps  the  law  on  this  subject  cannot  be  said 
to  be  determined  either  in  England  or  Amer- 
ica ;  but  as  prevailing  rules,  in  this  country  at 
least,  derivea  from  an  investigation  and  com- 
parison of  the  authorities,  we  should  say:  1, 
where  goods  are  supplied  to  an  infant  which 
are  not  necessaries,  tne  father  is  not  answer- 
able unless  his  authority  can  be  proved  in  die 
common  way ;  2,  where  necessaries  are  supplied, 
his  authority  will  be  presumed,  unless  he  either 
supplied  them  himself,  or  was  ready  to  supply 
them ;  8,  where  an  infant  lives  with  the  father 
or  under  his  control,  the  father^s  judgment  as 
to  what  the  child  should  have  will  be  so  far 
respected,  that  he  will  be  held  liable  only  for 
those  things  which  were  strictly  necessary  to 
preserve  the  child  from  absolute  want  and  suf- 
fering ;  4,  where  the  child  has  voluntarily  left 
the  father,  and  does  not  live  with  him,  the 
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fathf-r'-  a':rhority  nnHt  l)o  rtrictly  proved,  un- 
!•:-•  in  f'A-)t'.  iff  (.'Xtrcrne  youth,  or  perhaps  of 
tW/hjt*:  ne^-«.-»»ity ;  5,  where  the  child  has  been 
cri«:lly  driven  iiwiiy  by  the  father,  he  carries 
with  liifri  th<;  fiither^s  cru<lit  for  necessaries ;  6, 
in  hU  th("M«  riil<!'<,  **ncceHHaries^^  mean  strict 
iife^<---ttri<:H ;  and  if  the  child  is  able  to  earn  or 
providi;  them  in  part,  this  must  1m)  taken  into 
o'/ni«id«rnilii»n.  Where  a  cliild  has  an  indepen- 
d«;nt  i;rop«rrty  of  his  own,  court**  now  go,  in 
ir'.'n<rr:ii.  vory  far  in  reqiiirinfc  this  to  be  made 
th*-  fund  for  his  .siiriport,  before  the  father  is 
call«:d  upon.  Wlifitfier  the  mother  is  under  the 
ttiittm  lihhility  oh  the  father  may  not  T>erhaps 
hi:  /!<Ttain  ;  but  we  conHiiler  tlie  decide<i  weight 
of  atitliority  hh  qualifying  the  mother^s  liability 
ini{i<jrtanrly,  evi*n  where  its  existence  is  ad- 
mi  tt^-d.  —The  father  tluH  liable  for  the  child  is 
<.'ritirh-d  to  its  cuHttnly  (unless  for  special  rea- 
iion*t;.  and  it  aUo  entlth'd  to  all  the  child^s  earn- 
In^r- :  but  he  nuiy  imnHi  with  bis  nnnor  child 
Vt  r<-llnqiiiHh  his  ri^ht,  and  thereafter  to  have 
no  n-MponHibility  for  his  siipoort.  Sucli  a^ee- 
rn<^ntH  nn-.  nfinmon  in  the  Lnitinl  States;  but 
if  li  M.ran^**r  suppliiMl  a  minor  cliild,  at  a  dis- 
tnw'A',  from  home,  with  strit't  necessaries,  to 
Ma VII  hirt  life  or  hciilth,  even  with  knowIe<l^c  of 
thjii  liar^ain,  wo  are  not  dlsposi'd  to  lK*lieve 
that  it  u oidd  \mr  his  rhiim  a^iinst  the  father. 
If  a  rliiM  \h  of  full  iifre,  the  obli^ti(m  to  sup- 
port him  \n  NO  entirely  ^one,  that  even  if  a  fa- 
rhi-r,  after  rn'rcNsarie!*  are  su|)|died  to  an  adult 
f'hild  without  his  retiuest,  |)romisi*s  to  pay  for 
fhi-iii.  h(i  riinnot  bn  held  on  this  promisi',  be- 
fanm*  thiTi'  in  no  Icf^al  consideration  for  it^  It 
may  br  Hihh'tl  that  if  an  infant^  while  under  his 
fatlii-rV  rare,  and  actually  supportinl  by  him, 
rnaki"*  a  conlrart  evfu  for  neei^ssaries,  and  gives 
hi*i  ou  n  jirfimiH4>  to  pay  for  them,  the  infant  is 
nor  llnbh^  on  thlt  rontract  or  promisi*,  beeausi*, 
an  ll  JH  Naid,  (hit  wouhl  interiere  with  the  fa- 
thi  1-%  ri^dit  to  Ju«!ge  what  is  ne<*essary  for  him. 
iVrliujui  a  liftfi-r  nason  it*,  that  in  su<'h  a  casi» 
flu  ll'  Ihiiijw  are  not  netvsHary  in  any  pro|>er 
iN-n'M-  f»f  tiip  wonl,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
«-hild  di-rivi-N  a  Nuttii'ient  support  from  the  care 
of  I  III*  fatlnT.  -  A  father  is  never  liable  for  the 
Milfnl  tort  of  an  infant  rliild ;  nor  has  he  a 
riifht,  niiTt'ly  as  father,  t(»  bring  an  aetion  in 
hii  own  iiaiiic  for  au  injury  to  his  child,  unless 
in  Miiiiir  wax,  as  bv  the  ne«vssarv  exi>en!H»  or 
othrrw  I-*!*,  Ill-  \H  hinirtelf  injuriMl.  Neither  can 
hf  ^nvi'M  valid  rrleate  for  an  injury  to  his  child. 

IM'iMTi:  <!.at.  //(/lirM,  infant),  a  title  given 
in  Spain  ami  Portugal  to  the  niyal  prinivs,  the 
••Idrtlof  whom,  till'  heir  apparent  to  the  crown, 
\>*  alon««  ralli'd  #•/  prinfi/t^^  the  prin<v.  The 
fi'mininr  form  of  the  wonl,  ii{ftinUu  is  applie<l 
to  the  nival  prin»*esse**.  The  term  infante  oo- 
cMirt  in  dofunieiits  (»f  the  lOth  centurv. 

I^FIVri:,  Jts^  Hlgifl,  a  l^bilian  stati^man, 
boni  in  Santiapi  in  ITTi^,  dit^il  April  9,  1H44. 
lie  was  one  of  the  earlie^^t  leaders  of  the  roviv 
lution  of  Hio,  which  endi>d  in  the  inde}>en- 
dence  of  (Miili:  contribute«l  to  organize  the 
junta  ynhfrnatira  in  the  same  year,  and  the 


first  cnDxnrefs.  whSch  aj>»emtfad  oa  Jaly  i.  IMl; 
and  was  a  memSrr  of  tbe  sev  jimu  of  IMl 
In  1818  he  becanK  mzcsicer  of  tfaance  nndtf 
O'lligsrins,  against  tL*mb  oa  Jib.  S,  I^^SS.  b« 
delivered  a  not«d  9p«t!ch.  O'WgpSA  sbortlj 
afterwanl  re^ign€<l  and  clk«  eooaby  va«  tbn 
governed  by  a  junta,  of  vhieh  Infante  wv  the 
first  member,  cntil  tike  dcction  of  Prtfldcat 
Freire.  by  whom  Infani«  vas  caDcd  to  orjEuiie 
a  senate.  During  the  nrR  wanoa  of  that  bodv, 
his  bill  for  the  aliolition  of  flaTcrr  wa*  enacted, 
June  24,  1823.  Freire  beiw  abant  in  V^ 
the  government  was  reposed  in  a  dictatoriil 
council  with  Infante  at  it^  bead.  He  advo- 
cated the  formation  of  Chili  as  a  federal  r»- 
public,  and  founded  a  newspaper,  the  Tatfi- 
tiano  Federal,  which  be  pabfisbed  from  Jn.  1, 
1827,  till  near  his  death.  In  1881  be  wai 
appointed  member  of  tbe  congrew  of  plcni- 
potentiariea,  and  in  1843  chief  judge  of  tba 
supreme  court  of  instioe,  and  member  of  tbi 
faculty  of  law  of  the  oniverntr  of  Chifi.  Ha 
was  inflnential  in  establishing  primarr  scbooh, 
and  has  been  called  the  '*  father  of  his  connirv." 
IHFAHnT,  the  foot  soldiers  of  an  army.  tW 
term  is  comparatively  modem,  baving  been  finl 
used  by  the  Spaniu^  in  the  wan  with  tbe 
Moors,  to  designate  the  body  guard  of  a  rovd 
prince  or  infante.  It  was  gr»3aallT  extend 
to  the  entire  body  of  foot  sokliera,*  vdA  iinil- 
Iv  adopted  throaghout  Europe.  (See  Am.) 
fhe  infantry,  from  its  powers  of  endnraare,  in 
capabilities  for  battle  on  all  kinda  of  gromd, 
and  its  independence  of  those  casnahics  bj 
which  other  arms  may  be  completely  pan- 
lyzeil,  is,  and  with  few  exceptiona  alwayi  bM 
been,  considered  the  first  arm  in  importance 
^Ul  other  branches  are  sabsidiarT  to  it,  md  tf« 
employed  for  special  purposes  to  rapplemdt 
its  final  effects ;  and  the  fate  of  nations  in  wir 
at  the  present  day  is  decided  bj  tbe  diaripBM 
and  efiiciency  of  their  infantry.  Tbe  lerTiM 
of  skirmishing  and  light  infantry  operatioai^ 
as  they  were  formerly  called,  whicb  now  de* 
volve  upon  all  infantry  alike,  demand  peat  ia- 
diWdaai  address,  intelligence,  and  weU  detrf- 
opeil  physical  power.  It  ia  generally  conccdfd 
that  Against  infantry  operating  with  tbe  mod- 
ern breech-loading  weapona.  and  with  tbe  in- 
])roved  svstem  of  tactics  and  defence,  caviby 
is  powerfess,  except  when  operating  diamooBlr 
imI  and  armed  with  breecb-loading  magip*— 
rifies,  or  mounted  to  complete  a  victorr  ■!• 
ready  won,  and  to  charge  tbe  diaorganisedl  md 
tlying  ranks.  (See  Cavalry.)  Artillery  ii  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  cooperate  with  it* 
fan  try,  in  opening  engagementa  and  in  dfiao^ 
alizing  the  enemy  with  persistent  abelling  nati 
the  infantry  is  witbin  firing  diatanre.  (Set 
A  RTiLLXRT.)  The  relative  number  of  field  ini 
varies  with  tbe  ground  and  tbe  special  objccli 
to  be  seinired ;  from  three  to  five  guns  to  1,000 
men  is  the  number  adopted  in  moat  army  or- 
ganizations of  tbe  present  day. — ^Tlie  lewono 
taught  by  history  applicable  to  infantry  of  tfaf 
present  day  are  few  and  aimple,  bat  Men  to 
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(otten  or  Ignored  by  thoM  in  antlioritj 
ontbroak  of  almost  every  sreat  war. 
re,  that  the  infantry  soldier  ahoold  poa- 
i  hifffaeet  attainable  mental,  moral,  and 
d  &ydopment;  be  gOYemed  by  the 
t  discipline,  and  show  implicit  and  nn- 
ning  ooedience  to  the  superior  officer ; 
lolled  by  the  simplest  possible  mancen- ' 
die  field  or  in  presence  of  the  enemy ; 
.loaded  as  little  as  possible  either  with 
r  eonipment.  From  the  Napoleonic  pe- 
•  withm  the  last  12  or  15  years  some 
atlons  had  been  made  with  riaf erence  to 
y,  but  they  were  comparatively  nnim- 
L.  Within  this  period,  nowever,  the  in- 
i  of  the  rifle  with  the  conical  ball  of 
the  breech-loading  needle  gun  of  Dreyse, 
uunber  of  other  modem  improvements, 
maed  a  very  considerable  change  in  the 
ation  and  manoBuvring  of  infantry;  and 
le  seneral  introduction  of  the  breech- 
'  rifle,  with  the  improved  system  of  field 
«,  has  completely  altered  the  phenomena 
Mttle  field.— United  State$.  The  infan- 
the  resnlar  army  of  the  United  States 
to  dvu  war  has  been  reduced  in  num- 
reral  times,  and  now  consists  of  but  20 
its,  each  composed  of  10  companies,  and 
»mpany  on  tne  peace  establishment  of 
(tea  men.  The  officers  of  the  regiment 
oloneL  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  major,  a 
ital  adjutant,  and  a  regimental  quarter- 
Each  company  is  commanded  by  a 
,  and  has  one  first  and  one  second  lieu- 
and  may  have  an  additional  second 
int,  a  graduate  of  the  military  academy. 
Q-eomimiasioned  stafiF  consists  of  a  quar- 
er  sergeant  and  a  sergeant  major.  Each 
ty  has  one  orderly  sergeant,  three  com- 
rgeants,  and  four  corporals.  Congress, 
be  necessity  arises,  authorizes  the  presi- 
s  commander-in-chief,  to  increase  the 
» the  maximum  standard.  In  each  state 
\  a  militia,  in  time  of  peace  under  the 
od  of  the  governor,  in  time  of  war  in 
contingencies,  under  that  of  the  presi- 
f  the  United  States,  which  conforms 
*espects  to  the  regular  army  in  tactics 
□ns.  (See  Miutia.)  The  arm  of  the 
States  infantryman  is  the  Springfield 
loading  rifle.  (See  Rifle.)  The  equip- 
are  a  knapsack  with  greatcoat  straps, 
rsack,  a  canteen,  a  cartridge  box,  and 
net  scabbard.  The  uniform,  for  pri- 
x>n8ists  of  a  single-breasted  dark  blue 
coat,  sky-blue  trousers,  blue  cloth  cap 
white  pompon ;  for  officers,  a  double- 
d  frock  coat  of  dark  blue  cloth,  the 
[>  determine  the  number  of  buttons, 
^t  blue  trousers  with  black  stripes. 
erooat  is  a  dark  blue  double-breasted 
.  (For  detailed  description,  see  gen- 
ders No.  92,  war  department,  adju- 
neral's  office,  Oct  26,  1872.)  Privates 
^n-commissioned  officers  are  liberally 
d    with    underclothing,    blankets,   and  . 


waterproof  blankets.  They  can  either  draw 
their  dothing  in  kind  or  oommnte  it.  CMBoera 
and  men  are  allowed  a  definite  amount  of 
camp  equipage,  consisting  of  wall  tents,  shelter 
tents,  mesa  pans,  camp  kettles,  hatchet^  azea. 
and  spadea.  In  the  field,  officers  are  allowea 
a  dennite  amount  of  baggage  transported  at 
the  expense  of  the  government.  Privates  are 
obliged  to  carry  their  personal  effects  on  their 
person.  The  pay  of  the  United  States  infantary 
IS  as  follows:  colonel,  $8,600  per  annum; 
lieutenant  colonel,  $8,000;  major,  $2,600: 
captain,  $1,800 ;  adjutant,  $1,800 ;  regimental 
quartermaster,  $1,800 ;  first  lieutenant,  $1,600; 
second  lieutenant,  $1,400;  chaplain,  $1,600; 
first  sergeant,  $22  per  month ;  sergeant,  $17; 
corporal,  $16 ;  private^  $18.  An  increase  of  10 
per  cent  is  allowed  lor  every  five  years'  ser- 
vice, provided  the  total  amount  of  increase  doea 
not  exceed  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  pay. 
Mounted  officers  are  idlowed  forage  for  tneir 
horses.  If  .quarters  are  not  furnished  by  the 
government,  commutation  is  allowed.  An  in- 
crease of  $1  a  month  for  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  years  of  the  first  enlistment  is  allowed  to 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. — ^The 
great  lesson  taught  by  the  civil  war  in  Ameri- 
ca was,  that  the  defence  derived  an  immense 
benefit  from  shelter,  however  slight  The 
rifie  pit  in  the  last  years  of  the  war  was  per- 
haps the  most  marked  feature  in  the  Amermn 
system.  Though  generally  not  armed  with  a 
breech-loading  weapon,  but  simply  with  the 
Springfield  muzzle-loading  rifle,  experience 
showed  that,  so  long  as  the  men  betiind  in- 
trenohmenta  preserved  their  mcraU^  the  dam- 
age inflicted  on  the  enemy  was  frequently 
tfearly  ten  to  one.  Skirmishing,  whicli  was 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  American  hun- 
ter and  backwoodsman,  and  which  was  flrst 
introduced  to  general  notice  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  received  a  new  impetus  in  the  civil 
war,  and  was  constantly  employed  on  both 
sides.  The  character  of  the  ground,  broken 
and  timbered,  also  generally  favored  this  sys- 
tem of  warfare.  The  Prussians  have  since 
adopted  the  skirmish  line  as  the  normal  for- 
mation for  battle,  having  been  compelled  du- 
ring the  Franco-€rerman  war  to  abandon  the 
attack  in  masses  in  conseouence  of  the  destmc- 
tiveness  of  the  breech-loaaer.  Tliey  have  since 
adapted  their  tactics  to  the  new  method  of 
fighting.  Cavalry  cooperating  with  infantry 
was  rarely  used ;  but  field  artillery  was  brought 
to  a  state  of  great  perfection,  and  was  exten- 
sively used  to  open  engagements  and  coupo- 
rate  with  the  foot.  The  infantry  was  generally 
drawn  up  in  one  or  two  lines  of  battle  in  two 
ranks,  with  a  reserve  at  a  proper  diintance  in 
the  rear  to  supply  gaps  and  strengthen  that 
portion  of  the  line  most  heavily  pressed.  The 
skirmishers  were  in  advance  whenever  the 
enemy ^s  position  was  not  known.  The  attack 
was  generally  opened  by  a  fire  of  artillery,  fol- 
lowed bv  a  graaual  advance  of  the  whole  line, 
and  finally  a  charge  at  a  run.    Tlie  system  of 
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tactics  use<l  was  that  known  jls  Casev'g.  It 
^vas  an  improvement  on  S.v  ::'*  **  Tactics," 
"wbicli  WU8  substantiiilly  a  trii.*!di:i"n  of  the 
French  Ordohnancii  of  ISol  aiid  iS4o.  Ca- 
sey's system,  which  was  sUCvccJol  by  that  of 
Ilardee,  was  in  turn  ^upv^sc^icd  by  ihit  uf  Up- 
ton in  August,  1667.  TLi?  system,  which  is 
based  ui)on  a  front  of  t^xir  men  as  a  unit, 
seems  the  best  adapted  ti>  nict-t  th«:  re*^uire- 
ments  of  infantry  mana-uvrcs  uf  the  present 
day.  To  pive  the  brcecL-U»ii'icr  its  maximum 
effect,  it  provides  a  sin^lc-r:.nk  f«  -rrnation.  and 
also  a  new  method  (.>f  dvpl^'yin^  skirmishers 
by  numbers,  by  means  of  wLich,  without  de- 
stroying the  manauvring  unit  of  four,  a  bat- 
talion in  line,  in  douMc  rank,  can  promptly 
furnish  one.  two,  three,  and  even  four  sueces- 
flivo  lines  of  skirmishers,  each  «:qu:il  in  strength 
to  one  eighth  of  the  battalion.  The  first  line, 
if  too  Weak,  may  thus  be  rwnforced  by  suc- 
cessive lines  till  one  half  of  the  Inittalion  is 
6ngagi<l,  leaving  the  other  half  in  line  in  sin- 
gle rank,  ready  ti>  ailvance  to  the  support  of 
the  skirinisliers  if  successful,  ur  to  receive 
tlieni  if  repulsed.  If  necessiiry,  the  entire 
battalion  may  be  advanced  in  successive  lines 
or  united  int<i  a  single  line  of  skirmishers. 
Tlie  term  regiment  is  used  in  the  Unite*!  States 
for  adiMini>trative  purposis.  and  tactically  is 
intercliangealtle  witli  battalion,  iis  it  generally 
coii;«i^t.^  of  but  one,  dilTering  in  this  respect 
from  mor^l  European  armies,  whore  a  regiment 
\^  composed  ot'  two,  three,  and  si^metimes  ns 
many  as  hevi-n  battalions. — Girmany.  The 
highest  divisjiin  of  iiifiuitry  solely  is  the  bri- 
;;ade,  coinposeti  of  two  regiments,  each  regi- 
ment, witli  one  or  twti  exceptions,  of  three 
battalion^  of  four  companies  each.  Each  regi- 
iiieiit  Jias  a  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ad- 
jutant, lieNJib-s  a  commander  who  is  an  otlicer 
of  the  slalT,  aii<l  one  major  as  lifth  otficer  of 
tlje  "-talT.  Ea«h  regiment  has  a  band,  varying  ] 
in  nuiiib<r.  Each  battaliiMi.  in  war,  has  one 
V. agon  witii  iiiunition.%  containing  from  1G,710 
to  l<;,Ulo  c.irtiiilges  and  U'J'.'O  explosive  car- 
tri'l;:*-.  1:1  nxes,  10  spades.  \'c. ;  one  wagon 
':Mit:.inin;:  tlif  cash  box  of  the  battalion  and 
ii/"ii.ijt -.  articK-:*  of  uniform  in  reserve,  and 
t!.'  !'i'il-  leiiui'iite  f«)r  the  shoemakers  and  tai- 
\'tr-  •/?'  tip  b.-tttalion ;  one  cart  containing  drugs 
.'.:.  i  i/j-'I.'iri  -;  one  wagon  for  ollicers'  etjui- 
.•■  .,'■  .  ;.j.'l  four  horsis  with  pa«k  s;iddles. 
/;.■:•  ;.:«  -oni.-  ^li;/lil  ehanges  in  the  arrange- 
t!ii-  fi:-iKvr  and  jtiiier  battalions, 
more  than  a  nominal  distinction 
'li'ri  n  lit  riginients  of  foot,  those 
• .-'  and  tbv  battalions  of  jagers 
\\j\\\  infj.nirv.  The  fusileers  have 
■  oil  tin  ir  guns,  but  use  short 
'..  Tlie  ja;:ers  are.  as  far  as  pos- 
I  fri.»m  jitr-iiiiH  wlio  wish  to  Ik?- 
.  ;-  ;-:,iiil  fiMV'-t'.rs,  and  have  been 
•  -  .-  Ii  b.  :"'»:v  entrring  the  anny. 
»:.  ;.  I-  a  in  i;«>r  and  an  adjutant,  n 
>urg«'un,  a  jiaymas- 
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sioned  staff  officers.  Each  company  is  com- 
posed of  one  captain,  one  first  and  one  second 
lieutenant,  and  250  enlisted  men.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  nimibers  of  the  German  in- 
fantry on  a  peace  and  on  a  war  footing: 
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The  gnn  of  the  German  infantry  daring  tlie 
Franco-German  war  was  the  needle  gon  of 
Dreyse.  It  admits  of  firing  five  times  in  8 
minute,  and  carries  well  800  yards.  It  i« 
being  8n|>erseded  by  the  Manser  rifle,  sichtad 
up  to  1,GOO  yards,  which  is  capable  of  beiu 
fired  18  times  a  minute,  and  the  adapted 
French  Chassepot,  400,000  of  which  were  cap- 
tured in  the  war.  The  prevailing  color  of  the 
Prus!!>ian  uniform  is  bine,  and  the  coat  is  much 
like  that  of  our  own  troops.  For  infantry  the 
c-oAt  is  a  dark  bine  frock,  with  a  single  row  vf 
eight  buttons,  the  collar  and  cuffs  faced  with 
red ;  pnntaloons  dark  gray,  with  red  cord  down 
the  seam ;  the  boots  have  tops  about  €  in. 
Iiigh ;  the  cap  for  undress  is  of  blue  cl<^  fltf 
topped,  with  patent  leather  visor,  and  red  btnd 
lace  half  an  inch  wide.  The  helmirt  is  of 
^Mazed  leather  with  a  front  and  rear  visor,  s 
brass-s4.^aled  chin  strap,  a  brass  Prussian  ei^e 
di*iplayed  in  front,  ana  terminates  at  the  top  i> 
a  brai*s-i>ointed  spike  about  2  in.  hi^JL  W 
overcoat  is  long  and  of  the  same  color  as  the 
pantaloons.  In  addition  the  men  have  for  ii- 
ti^e  and  drill  common  cotton  pantaloons  sad 
short  cloth  jacket.  The  dress  of  officers  is  Ttf5 
similar  to  that  of  the  privates ;  the  textwv  ctf 
the  cloth  is  better,  and  their  rank  is  deterauacd 
by  a  system  of  braids  and  shoulder  straps;  a 
sword  like  the  cavalry  sabre  of  the  America! 
service  is  worn.    The  Pmssian  soldier  ready 
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nardiiDg  looks  very  muoh  like  the  Ameri- 
ander  the  aame  oircnmstanoes.  His  over- 
is  msde  into  a  long  slender  roll  and  hong 
he  left  shoulder,  the  two  ends  coming  to- 
er,  and  being  fastened  on  the  right  hip. 
haversack  of  coarse  white  linen,  and  glass 
een  covered  with  leather,  are  slung  from  the 
t  shoulder.  Around  the  flask  are  hackled 
broad  straps,  used  in  peace  to  cover  the 
ta  of  the  gan.  He  wears  no  shoulder  belt, 
a  pipe-cmyed  waist  belt,  on  which  are 
«d  two  cartridge  boxes  of  black  leather, 
led  on  either  ade,  each  box  holding  20  car- 
pea.  The  knapsack  is  of  calfskin,  tanned 
I  the  hair  on,  and  is  slung  bv  two  pipe- 
id  leather  belts.  The  knapsack  is  maae  to 
» its  shape  by  a  light  wooden  frame.  On 
end  outside  is  a  deep  box  in  which  is  car- 
a  case  of  20  cartridges.  On  top  of  his 
»aok  is  strapped  a  c^vanized  iron  pot, 
ing  about  three  quarts,  with  a  tight-fitting 
r,  which  is  used  separately  for  cooking, 
wears  on  his  waist  belt  a  strong  sword 
1.  long,  which  can  be  used  for  defence  or 
ratting  wood  or  material  for  fascines  and 
ons.  His  gun  is  unbumished,  so  that  it 
not  attract  attention  by  flashing  in  the 
and  is  pretty  well  coated  with  grease.  He 
ies  no  blanket.  A  leather  pouch  for  money 
ing  around  the  nock,  and  also  a  zinc  plate 
shed  to  a  card  on  which  are  engraved  the 
ier^s  regiment,  company,  and  number.  The 
le  weight  of  arms  and  equipments  is  60 
-The  tactics  used  by  the  German  infan- 
Jirough  the  war  of  1870  was  an  adaptation 
le  French  tactics  of  the  Napoleonic  period, 
ordonnance  was  issued  in  1847  by  the 
leoessor  and  brother  of  the  present  em- 
»r;  but  certain  modifications  have  been 
e,  from  the  experience  of  tlie  late  war, 
L*h  are  embodied  in  the  royal  Prussian  or- 
IsUhI  March  1 9, 1 873.  (See  article  by  Capt. 
sckenburg  in  ''  United  Service  Magazine  " 
1873,  No.  74.)  The  Prussian  system  is  now, 
robably  will  be,  the  model  for  the  rest  of 
world.  The  general  theory  is  that  every 
OS  must  be  adopted  to  increase  the  effect 
ire  on  the  enemy *s  troops  and  to  diminish 
effect  on  our  own.  The  tactical  formation 
0  a  recent  period  had  been  based  upon  the 
of  the  Napoleonic  era.  This  for  the  in- 
rr  was  slow  and  very  inaccurate,  effective 
;o  200  or  at  most  250  yards ;  artillery  fire 
effective  up  to  about  1,500  yards,  but  shell 
er  comparatively  feeble,  the  greatest  ef- 
being  really  witliin  the  case  zone  of  500 
JOi)  yardsi,  before  effective  infantry  fire 
reached.  Under  these  conditions  we  see 
kch  troops  attacking  in  such  formations  as 
of  3Cacdonald^s  column  at  AVagram,  con- 
mr  of  three  divisions,  one  of  which  had  its 
ilions  deployed  in  one  great  column,  the 
1^  being  m  contiguous  columns  of  battal- 
on  the  flanks;  or  as  D^£rlon^s  columns 
'aterloo,  four  divisions,  each  advancing  in 
am  on  a  front  of  a  deployed  battalion ;  or 
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as  Ney's  right  column  at  Friedland,  with  a 
front  of  some  66  files  and  a  de^th  of  80  ranks. 
The  British  troops  used  the  line  formation,  at 
times  two  deep  and  at  times  four  deep,  in  which 
latter  formation  both  the  guards  and  the  52d 
regiment  moved  at  Waterloo  to  repulse  the  last 
attack  of  the  French  imperial  guard.  Passing 
throu^  the  skirmishers,  who  ran  in,  they  ad- 
vanced over  the  comparatively  short  distance 
which  separated  the  contending  bodies  of 
troops,  and  fired  upon  the  enemy.  The  attack 
of  Longstreet's  corps  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
Union  army  at  Gettysburg  is  also  a  case  in 
point.  Such  a  system  of  tactics  would  be  utter 
suicide  wiUi  the  wea'pons  of  to-dav;  and  the 
column  of  attack,  which  has  played  so  famous 
a  part  in  modem  military  history,  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  past  as  completely  as  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx  or  the  wooden  line-of-battle 
ships.  The  Prussians  now  employ  a  system  of 
opening  engagements  with  heavv  fire  of  artil- 
lery, then  attacking  with  a  cloud  of  skirmish- 
ers, who  take  advantage  of  every  hollow  in  the 
ground,  tree,  fencei  d^.,  followed  by  columns 
to  supply  gaps.  This  shooting  line  no  longer 
merely  covers  the  fighting  line  as  before,  but 
it  is  the  fighting  line.  Fea  by  small  bodies  suo- 
cessively  brou^t  up  in  extended  order,  their 

S laces  as  supports  being  taken  by  fresh  bodies 
rawn  from  the  rear,  the  fighting  line  may  be 
brought  to  great  strength.  Little  by  little  it^ia 
fed  by  troops  not  in  dose  formation ;  little  by 
little  it  works  its  way  up  close  to  the  enemy; 
and  by  this  feeding  system  of  the  shooting  line 
a  superiority  of  ioiantry  fire  is  establiahec^  and 
the  enemy^s  troops  are  demoralised.  When 
the  final  attack  is  made,  this  shooting  line  has 
become  much  stronger,  for  whole  battalions 
may  have  been  absorbed.  It  is  a  line,  but  not 
a  rigid  one,  depending  on  conditions  of  ground, 
and  one  which  has  worked  its  way  to  tliis 
point  in  small  bodies  in  fighting  order,  without 
that  fearful  loss  and  consequent  demoralization 
which  must  inevitably  attend  the  advance  of  a 
rigid  line  of  anything  like  its  strength.  Then 
comes  the  final  attack,  the  rush  of  this  rein- 
forced line,  this  fighting  division  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  nearest  supports.  The  Prussian 
instructions  thus  describe  it :  *^  If  the  enemy ^s 
line  appears  to  be  shaken  in  its  holding  of  anv 
part  of  its  position,  the  shooting  line,  witn 
the  nearest  but  hitherto  concealed  supports, 
rush  forward  in  quick,  concentrated  assault  on 
this  point ;  while  these  draw  together  in  close 
division,  it  must  be  the  ofiicers'  endeavor  to 
get  them  auickly  in  hand,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  resist  tne  enemy's  counter-attack.  In  tlie 
mean  while,  the  divisions  in  rear  follow  up 
quickly.^*  This  system  of  fighting  requires 
great  intelligence,  individual  j'udginent,  and  at 
the  same  time  thorough  discipline  and  subor- 
dination on  the  part  of  the  private  soldier.  It 
is  secured  in  Prussia  by  the  compulsory  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  by  the  elaborate  character 
of  the  military  training  which  every  soldier 
is  obliged  to  undergo. — Russia,     The  Russian 
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army  is  at  present  (1874)  nndergoing  a  complete 
reorgunization,  and  trustworthy  statistics  con- 
cerning its  present  condition  cannot  be  ob- 
taine<I.  The  following:  table  is  derived  from  | 
oliicial  statistics  for  1871 : 


BFSSIA   IS   EUBOPE. 


TKACB. 


WAB. 


TR(X)PS. 


ntScm.      Mm.      (Metn.      M««. 


24.7C2 


FIELD  TSOOPA. 

12rcf:tH.  ofthopianl 804 

12     "      of  »m-iiadiens !     TriO  24,182 

140     ''      oflinolnfimtn'....'  S,l<i»ri  2ie,<Jl6 

24  battalions  of  choASi-un . .      f>99  14^7 

Staff  of  Inmntrv 2U  855 


996  40,794    I 

972  40,1M    ■ 

11344  4&MN) 
6>4  21.9H1 
246  \h4 


Total 11,427   281,012    14,238   5<»,258 


LOCAL  Ti:0<>P8. 

28  batt.  of  iuf 'y  for  fortrpftses.  j 
INTKniUR  TKoorn. 

I 

1  batt.  oflio<lypuanl I       22'        661 

2  "     of  line  infanto* NJ       2,2r>l 

bH    **    ofganbou 7;^     23,bSS 


BCSRBVES. 

70  batt.  of  infantry.. 
10    "     ofcliaMH'ura. 


TBOOM  or  ArPUCATIOX. 

Infy,  1  batt.  and  1  coinp*y.. 


299  j     8,12s  I     491  !   24,225 


22         661 

6<5       2.261 

1,0711   46,163 


700     13.6«4 
110       2,034 


700     18,6^4 


88 


476 


110 


88 


2,084 


476 


Besides  the  anuy  of  Russia  in  Europe,  there 
are  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  that  of  Turkis- 
tan,  and  that  of  Siberia.  When  tlie  Russian 
army  is  completely  reorganized  it  will  consist 
in  time  of  peace  of  about  750,000  men ;  in  time 
of  Avar  the  armies  of  Russia  and  the  Caucasus 
will  reach  the  number  of  2,085,000  men.  The 
proportion  of  artillery  to  infantry  in  the  field 
will  Ik?  about  3 J  pims  to  1,(K)0  men;  there 
will  also  ]»e  one  mitrailleuse  to  every  4i  g:uns. 
Tlie  refriment  is  commanded  by  a  major  gen- 
eral in  the  guards  and  by  a  full  colonel  in  the 
annv.  Each  battalion  has  a  lieutenant  colonel 
at  its  head.  The  regimental  staff  consists  of 
a  regimental  adjutant,  a  regimental  quarter-  | 
mju^tor,  a  musketry  instructor,  and  an  officer 
in  coiiiTiiand  of  the  non-combatant  company. 
The  non-commi^fcionetl  staff  cimsi.sts  of  a  drum 
major,  a  trumpet  major,  a  sergeant  maior, 
three  as«<i«*tjmt  sergeants,  one  or  two  chaplams, 
and  non-combatant  clerks,  me<>hanics,  &c.  The  ! 
battuliou  staiT  consists  of  a  l)attali(m  adjutant,  ' 
a  battalion'  <lrinn  major,  a  battalion  trumi>et 
major,  an<l  an  nj:othecary.  A  company  has  a 
captain,  three  lieutenants  and  211  non-com-  ' 
mi>*<i»)ni.Ml  otlicers  an<l  men  on  a  war  footing, 
a**  follows :  1  junker  (candidate  for  admission), 
4  Senior  sergeants,  12  junior  Si.*rgeants  2u  lance 
ct)rporals,  14S  private**.  1  pay  sergeant,  3  drum- 
iiiei-^, :»  buglers  1  annorer  ser^'cant,  12  j»rivatea 
in  reserve.  1  apothecary,  1  assistant  ai)othecary, 
4  otlicers'  servants.  The  Russian  infantry  hsis 
K'en  armed  witli  the  Krin<-k  converte<l  ritle, 
but  the  Herdaii  breech-loader  will  shortly  be 
issiu'<l  to  the  whole  army.  The  weap<ms  are 
adju^ited  up  to  Ojm)  yards,  except  those  of  ritle  : 
companies  and  eight  picke<l  shots  in  each  com-  . 


pany,  whoso  sights  are  adjusted  to  1,200  yar^ 
}^inety  ronnds  of  ammnnition  are  carrit-d  u 
the  cartridge  boxes ;  40  more  ronnds  are  v^r. 
ried  for  each  man  in  the  company  transpom 
Bayonets  are  always  fixed.    The  weight  ot 
arms  and  equipments  is  68  lbs.,  inclading  tLrve 
days'  provisions.    The  infantryman  has  sIm  i 
short  swonl.      The  uniform  is  grar;   muS 
shako  hat ;  belts  and  straps  white  in  tLe  goard, 
except  rifle  companies;  in  the  infantry  of  tbe 
line  the  belts  are  all  black.    The  tactio«  ire 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  great  {»oirer«. 
The  unit  of  administration  in  eYerythinff  ii 
the  regiment    To  make  the  infantry  wbollr 
independent  of  other  arms,  10  men  of  etch 
regiment  are  annually  attached  to  the  artiUenr, 
so  there  are  always  80  men  with  eight  yeani' 
service  to  help  that  arm  in  case  of  need. 
Eight  men  of  each  company  carry  intrencluDf 
tools,  and  are  instructed  in  throwing  np  t«a- 
porary  works.     There  are  schools  in  which 
the  non-commissioned  otlicers  of  the  regimeat 
are  carefully  trained,  and  they  in  torn  teach 
the  men.    The  standard  is  veiy  high,  and  afi«r 
their  term  of  enlistment  has  expired  they  fre- 
quently decline  commissions  which  they  mi^ 
obtain  by  passing  a  sufKciently  high  examina- 
tion, and  become  schoolmasters  and  sometimei 
professors.    The  men  receive  bnt  one  new  uni- 
form a  year.    The  companies  make  their  owa 
clothing  entirely,  even  to  the  spinning  of  the 
braid.      Army  transportation  is  regimental; 
every  company  has  a  provision  wagon  with 
six  (fays'  raUons,  and  a  wagon  with  4u  rocndt 
of  ammunition  to  each  man,  with  three  horses 
driven  abreast.    Each  regiment  has  an  orderly 
wagon  with  lithographing  press,  &c.,  four  am- 
bulances, one  hospital  car,  and  one  medicin; 
cart;  each  brigade  one  band  wagon,  none  in 
time  of  war.    In  some  regiments  the  cenior 
surgeon  gives  occasional  lectures  to  the  offinrs 
and  men  on  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  when 
wounded  in  case  skilled  assistance  is  not  at 
hand.    Thus  the  regiment  is  an  administritiTe 
unit,  indei>endent  of  extraUeous  aid.    The  pri- 
vate soldier  is  intelligent,  though  generally  us- 
educated ;  but  under  the  new  system  there  wiB 
be  a  continual  improvement. — Av9tro-IIm»^ 
rifin  Monarchy,    Military  service  is  oUigatiK 
ry  upon  all  citizens  of  Austro-Uungary.  ai  iB 
most  other  European  nations.     There  aK  86 
divisions  of  infantry,  each  consisting  of  tw 
brigades.    Each  regiment  comprises  in  time  of 
peace  five  battalions  of  four  companies,  with 
the  skeleton  of  a  supplementary  battalion;  ii 
time  of  war,  three  battalions  of  four  coid|* 
nies,  two  reser\-e  battalions  of  four  coiBpt- 
nies,  and  one  supplementary  battalion  of  lit 
companies.    The  regiment  of  Tyrolcte  dtfi 
seurs  has  seven  battalions  of  four  companii^ 
seven  sui>plementarT  companies  of  rewrrc.  asi 
one  supplementa^r  battalion  of  seven  covr*^ 
nies  in  time  of  war.    Each  battalion  of  rfaJM* 
seurs  has  four  companies,  one  comfiaDy  in  r^ 
serve,  and  one  supplementary  com|iaiij.    TIn 
numbers  in  1873  were  as  follows: 
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AVBTRIA.S  DTFANTBT. 


PCACS  roomo. 

WAB  rooTtno. 

Vn. 

BM. 

li-. 

Bait. 

li-. 

Lhie 

ChftMeun. 

AiutriAa  . . 
HangarUn. 

400 
40 

.. 
S« 
SO 

14H,920 

2L451 

8S16 

2,947 

9,244 

480 
41 

•  ■ 

111 
126 

48^440 

(».7M 

16,215 

18^,974 

150,290 

612 

190,277 

7M 

849,608 

Jion  is  commanded  bj  ^  major  or 
•  colonel;    its  strength  on  a  peace 

14  officers  and  372  men.  A  com- 
3  officers  and  95  non-commissioned 
d  men.  On  a  war  footing  a  battalion 
icers  and  734  men — a  company  has  4 
id  236  non-commissioned  officers  and 
neers,  and  3  bearers  of  wounded.  The 
nfantry  is  to  be  armed  with  the  Wemdl 
e,  of  which  400,000  had  been  issued  in 
le  proportion  of  artillery  to  the  in- 
^i  (Hins  to  1,000  men.  The  uniform 
erly  white;  it  is  now  bluish  gray, 
9  of  nntanned  leather;  close-fitting 
aloon<s  terminating  in  a  boot.  The 
e  undergoing  a  partial  change,  and 
laile  to  conform  with  some  modifi- 
the  German  method. — ^The  infantry 
ber  powers  of  Europe  is  all  modelled 
Je:*H  upon  the  systems  already  de- 
The  French  army  is  undergoing  a 

reorganization.  The  defeat  of  the 
the  war  of  1870  was  duo  rather  to  bad 
ip,  faulty  administration,  and  lack  of 
)n,  than  to  any  specific  defect  in  the 

In  France  military  service  is  obliga- 

evcry  innn  except  under  certain  defi- 
ition"*.  The  system  of  education  is 
inpleto  a-A  in  Germany.  The  English 
ept  up  by  a  system  of  volunteer  re- 
but there  is  a  militia  liable  to  service 
f  war,  in  which  all  subjects  from  18 
■s  (tf  aire  are  enrolleil.  The  regular 
n  (treat  Britain  nuinl)er3  about  60,- 

in  Imlia  about  45,058  men;  in  the 
>nie**  18,000  men.  The  term  of  ser- 
l  year-j.  They  are  armed  with  the 
irtin  breech-loadinu  rifle.  The  infan- 
"  «imaller  states,  in  orfTJinization,  tac- 
►on-i.  «fe»\,  re-sembles  that  of  the  great 
i  »f  course  it  partakes  of  the  charac- 
f  the  different  nations,  and  is  efficient 
ti'>n  to  the  intelli;rence  and  discipline 
ivitlual  soldier.  (See  Army.) — Mount- 
rv  was  lar^rolv  emploved  durinir  the 

bv  the  Uniteil  States,  and  rendered 
:  -service.  Under  the  command  of 
I  the  we-^t,  it  reached  a  <lejrree  of  etti- 
'ver  K'fnre  known;  it  possessed  all 
itv  of  cavalrv  with  the  steadiness  an<l 
lie  be<t  light  infantry.  It  marched 
»urre<l  with  cavalry,  but  foujrht  habit- 
foot  in  a  sinirle  line  of  skirmishers, 
ter  or  less  space  between  the  tiles  as 


the  circomstanees  of  the  ground  and  position 
of  the  enemy  reqoired.  1%6  sacceesfiu  use  of 
mounted  infantiy  gave  rise  to  a  neoesntj  for 
the  assimilation  of  the  oavalrj  and  infantry 
tactics,  so  that  the  commands,  instmotion,  and 
manoeuvres  might  be  as  much  alike  as  possible. 
The  new  tactics  prepared  under  the  airection 
of  Gen.  Upton  nave  just  been  issued  to  the 
army  (1874),  and  seem  to  fully  embody  all  that 
is  required  for  handling  larae  masses  of  cavalry 
or  mounted  infantry.  In  future  wars  the 
armies  should  have  a  much  hirger  number  of 
such  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the  mobility 
or  marchinff  power  of  the  horses,  combined 
with  the  fightmg  power  of  the  best  infantry. 
That  nation  which  first  appreciates  and  applies 
this  lesson  on  a  large  scale  may  confidently 
count  upon  results  in  actual  warfare  quite  in 
proportion  to  the  expense  of  the  undertaking. 
(See  Cavalbt.) 

UFIBIT  SCHOOLS.  Pestalozzi  was  the  first 
teacher  of  modem  times  who  systematized  in- 
fant instruction,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  his  system,  improved  and  de- 
veloped by  later  writers,  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point.  Infant  schools  were  established 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  every  considerable  town  in  the 
United  States;  but  it  was  found  after  a  few 
years^  experience  that  these  schools  were  doing 
more  injury  than  good,  and  they  have  been 
generally  abandoned.  In  1687  an  eminent 
German  educator,  Friedrich  Froebel,  intro- 
duced a  new  method  of  infant  training,  which 
is  producing  better  results,  and  which  obviates 
the  difficulties  and  evils  of  the  Pestalozzian 
system.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Kinder- 
garten (children's  garden).  This  consists  of  a 
series  of  large,  well  ventilated,  well  lighted, 
and  pleasant  rooms,  opening  upon  a  garden,  in 
which,  besides  the  play  ground  for  all,  and  a 
large  garden  plot,  there  are  small  plots  for  each 
child  old  enough  to  cultivate  them.  In  the 
large  garden  are  flowers,  useful  vegetables,  and 
trees,  and  birds  are  encouraged  to  make  it  a 
home.  The  children  may  be  from  the  ago  of 
two  months  to  14  years.  Thev  pass  from  three 
to  five  hours  a  day  at  the  gamens.  The  infants 
are  accompanied  by  their  mothers  or  nurses, 
or,  in  default  of  these,  are  placed  in  charge  of 
the  teachers,  young  well  educated  women  who 
enter  into  the  work  from  a  sincere  love  for  it 
and  for  children.  Froebel  was  very  particular 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  deeming  it  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  institution.  Not 
more  than  25  children  should  be  under  the  care 
of  a  single  teacher,  and  the  elder  children  are 
of  great  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  system. 
Xo  corporal  punishment  is  allowed ;  exclusion 
fr«)m  a  game,  or  from  the  gardens  for  a  day  or 
more,  is  the  only  punishment  found  necessary. 
Froebel  devised  many  games  and  exercises  for 
his  course  of  instruction,  and,  as  a  part  of  the 
necessary  apparatus,  prepared  his  six  gifts, 
which  are  used  in  all  the  kindergartens.  In 
the  use  of  each  of  these  an  explanatory  song, 
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sung  at  first  by  the  teacher,  and  afterward  by 
the  children,  accompanies  each  exercise  or 
game.  Tlie  first  gift  consists  of  six  soft  balls 
of  different  colors,  and  a  string ;  the  colors  are 
red,  blue,  and  yellow — ^green,  violet,  and 
orange.  They  are  moved  horizontally,  verti- 
cally, and  in  circles  before  the  infant,  by  the 
teacher  or  an  older  child,  who  sings  the  song 
explaining  the  motions.  By  these  balls  the 
child  obtains  ideas  of  form,  color,  size,  and 
movement,  as  well  as  of  his  own  individuality. 
The  second  gift  is  a  cube,  a  cylinder,  a  wooden 
ball,  a  stick,  and  a  string;  these  are  rolled, 
whirled,  dragged,  and  used  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  and  from  them  the  child  acquires 
ideas  of  form,  size,  sound,  movement,  and  of 
development  according  to  a  fixed  law.  The 
third  gift  is  a  cube  cut  into  eight  equal  cubes ; 
these  the  child  arranges  into  other  forms,  and 
receives  new  lessons  in  the  law  of  develop- 
ment, gets  a  notion  of  angles,  cubes,  the  laws 
of  construction,  and  tlie  division  of  units  into 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths.  He  should  al- 
ways  be  taught  to  construct  from  the  centre. 
The  fourth  gift  is  a  cube  divided  into  eight  equal 
planes.  In  the  use  of  this  the  children  unite 
around  a  table,  and  construct  together  their 
buildings  and  other  objects.  By  means  of  this 
and  the  preceding  gifts,  the  alphabet  and  the 
elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try may  be  t^iught.  The  fifth  gift  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  third ;  the  cube  is  divided  into  27 
small  cubes,  and  three  of  these  are  divided  di- 
agonally into  halves  and  three  into  quarters. 
This  introduces  the  triangle,  and  gives  scope 
for  the  construction  of  the  arch  and  other  ar- 
chitectural objects,  and  for  practical  perspec- 
tive. The  sixth  gift  is  an  extension  of  the 
fourth,  the  cube  being  divided  into  27  planes,  of 
which  six  are  again  divided,  three  in  height 
and  three  in  breadth ;  in  the  use  of  these  the 
children  are  taught  to  build  from  the  teacher's 
dictation.  A  seventh  gift  is  added,  containing 
all  tlie  forms  of  the  last  four.  To  these  gifts 
are  suhse<iuently  joined  movable  lines  or  plait- 
ing stieks,  which  are  also  used  for  construc- 
tion, being  united  when  necessary  by  softened 
)eas.  pasteboan^'and  tis-^ue  i)aper,  to  be  com- 
)ine«l  into  figures  and  objects,  and  soft  clay  for 
modelling,  in  which  many  of  the  children  be- 
come very  expert.  Drawing  in  the  net,  that 
is.  on  a  slate  furrowed  into  squares,  and  sub- 
set|Uently  on  i)ai)er  ruled  with  a  pale  ink  in 
sipiares,  and  painting  in  the  net,  areal«>  intro- 
duced. Tlie  gymnastic  exercises  are  still  plays, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  variety,  intended  to 
<levclop  all  the  museles;  these,  too,  are  all  ac- 
companied by  songs  explanatory  and  instruc- 
tive. For  older  pupiU  Froebel  establishe<l 
scholars'  gardens,  in  which  workshops  took 
the  j»lace  of  the  games.  During  Froebers  life 
(he  tlied  in  1^5.")2)  more  than  50  kindergartens 
were  estal)lishe<l  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland.  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  several  of 
the  minor  states  in  Germany  prohibited  in  j 
Ibol  the  establishment  of  infant  schools  accord-  I 
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ing  to  FroebeFs  system,  on  the  suppofitioo 
that  it  inculcated  socialism  and  atheism.   But 
as  it  very  soon  became  evident  that  kiDdc^ 
gartens,  according  to  Froebd^a  original  prinn- 
pies,  though  apt  to  be  miansed  for  party  ^r- 
poses,  could  not  reallv  injure  the  state,  the 
prohibitions  were  recalled,  and  the  aystem  vu 
rapidly  introduced  everywhere.    Thongh  rtren- 
uous  efforts  were  made  in  several  atatesfortbe 
establishment  of  snch  institutions  in  conaection 
with  the  public  schools,  no  government  hai  m 
yet  acceded  to  the  demand,  and  the  benefits  of 
the  kindergartens  continue  to  be  restricted  to 
those  classes  which  are  able  to  pay  for  then. 
There  are  in  Germany  several  inatitutioni  for 
the  education  of  teachers  for  these  BchooK  uid 
several  periodicals  are  devoted  to  a  farther  de- 
velopment of  FroebePa  ideaa.    The  Kinitr- 
garten  und  Elementarklaue^  published  in  Wei- 
mar 'since  1861,  and  the  Kindergarttn^  pab- 
lished  in  Berlin  since  1866,  enjoj  great  fsTor. 
The  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  Uw- 
ted  States,  and  there  are  seYeral  snch  schooli 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  ehe- 
where,  especially  in  the  western  cities  with  % 
large  German  population. — See  ^*  Moral  Cil- 
ture  of  Infancy,  and  Kindergarten  Guide,**  bj 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  (revised  ed.,  Xev 
York,  1869),  and  ''  The  Kindergarten  in  Pubfie 
Schools,^'  by  Adolf  Douai  (New  York,  1870). 

INFLAMMATION)  a  process  which  occnn  in 
the  progress  of  many  diseases,  and  which  i» 
also  produced  by  wounds  and  the  prcaenee  of 
foreign  bodies  acting  as  irritanta.  Tbcie  bsi 
always  been  considerable  oontroversj  as  to 
the  nature  of  inflammation,  some  nMardi^g 
it  strictly  as  a  morbid  process,  althongnoAcn 
accompanying  restoration  or  healing.  whOs 
others  contend  that  it  is  essentially  a  natunl 
and  healing  effort,  the  morbid  conditions  which 
may  accompany  it  not  being  a  part  of  the  tras 
inflammation,  but  the  cause  of  it ;  in  otlwr 
words,  that  it  is  an  attendant  on  that  rital  force 
which  has  so  long  been  known  under  the  nsins 
of  tiM  medicatrix  naturcp,  being  a  conservatiTs 
process  employed  by  the  nervous  force  whidh 
has  been  excited  to  action  by  a  hortfol  pres- 
ence. Others  again  look  upon  the  rcfnlis  of 
the  process  as  determining  whether  it  is 
bid  or  healthful.  Hippocrates  regarded  ii 
mation,  like  many  of  tiie  symptoms  of  dk 
as  a  condition  instituted  by  nature,  or  the  ff«i^ 
the  essence  or  productive  power  of  nature,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoration,  and  his  practke  was 
base<l  upon  this  theory.  Stalil,  the  elabontor 
of  the  phlogiston  theorv  in  chemistry,  imagiiwd 
an  agent  analogous  to  Iiippocrates^s  fi-m^dwA 
ing  in  the  human  body,  wnich  he  called  cataM, 
possessing  a  species  of  intelligence  by  whkh  it 
could  institute  processes  for  the  expnlfioB  of 
hurtful  intruders.  Van  Ilelmont  haa  a  nmibr 
theory,  to  which  he  added  the  neceoaitT  of  two 
circumstances  for  the  development  of  faiflanh 
mation :  the  action  of  stimnluits  on  parts  hav- 
ing sensibility,  and  an  Increased  activitT  of  tbs 
arterial  system,  followed  by  rcdneas,  heat  sweD> 
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m£.  and  pain  in  the  parts.  lie  compared  the 
activitT  of  the  Htimulus  to  that  of  a  thorn, 
which  gave  alarm  to  the  arehauSj  who  imme- 
diate! t  caused  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  set 
up  a  defence  and  a  reparative  process.  Boer- 
haave  attributc<l  tlie  swelling  and  obstruction 
to  a  chans^e  in  the  texture  of  the  blood,  which 
be  maintainc<l  fn'ew  thicker  und  more  viscid 
daring  intlammation,  acquiring  what  he  called 
a  state  of  lentor.  He  supposed  also  that  the 
increased  action  of  the  arteries  forced  larger 
particles  of  the  blood  into  vessels  too  small  to 
transmit  them,  constituting  what  was  termed 
an  error  lori.  Cullen,  in  place  of  the  doctrine 
of  error  lorl^  proposed  that  of  spasm  and  con- 
traction of  the  canillary  vessels,  and  taught 
that  the  svstem  at  the  time  possessed  a  peculiar 
condition,  which  he  called  diathesis phlogUtica, 
consisting  in  an  increiised  tone  or  contractility 
of  the  mu«cular  fibres  of  the  whole  arterial 
•Tstem.  Vacca,  an  Italian,  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  centur}',  proposed  a  theory  which 
was  advocated  by  Mr.  Allen  pf  Edinburgh,  and 
which  containe<l  an  opposite  idea,  viz.,  that 
there  waj*  a  want  of  tone  or  loss  of  power 
from  which  there  aro^^e  a  stagnation  of  the 
blond  and  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the 
part.  John  Hunter  taught  that  the  blood  had 
a  vitality  of  its  own,  and  to  support  his  doctrine 
cited  the  property  of  spontaneous  coagulation. 
He  Mvs :  " Tnere  is  a  circumstance  attending 
accidental  injury  which  does  not  belong  to  dis- 
ea^,  viz.,  that  the  injury  done  has  in  all  cases 
a  t«iHlen<*y  to  produce  both  the  disposition  and 
the  means  of  cure." — The  general  process  of 
acute  inflammation  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows :  If  a  translucent  vascular  membrane,  as 
tlje  web  of  a  f ri>g'8  foot,  is  sufticiently  irritated 
by  scratching  it  or  pricking  with  a  hot  needle, 
there  may  Ikj  observed  with  the  microscope  a 
c«»ntrai'tion  of  the  capillary  vessels,  followed 
very  s«Min  by  a  dilatation.  It  is  maintained  by 
t^niw  that  <luring  the  contraction  the  circulation 
i*  iniToarKMl  in  rapidity,  and  that  it  is  dimin- 
ii'he'l  diirinfr  dilatation ;  while  others  maintain 
ihdt  the  contrary  action  takes  i)lace  in  both 
cifsf"*,  that  i?*,  that  the  circulation  is  slower  in 
thtf  tiD't  stape  and  faster  in  the  second.  This 
difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  from  not  ma- 
kins  the  observations  under  precisely  the  same 
rirvum<tance!^.  When  a  capillary  is  enlarged' 
thriMijrhtiut  it-*  whole  length,  the  circulatitm 
will  l.»e  for  a  short  time  more  rapid  than  nat- 
aril :  and  when  it  is  constricte<l  for  a  consid- 
rrjMe  dintiince,  it  will  be  slower;  but  if  it  be 
c«»ntrirt<Hl  in  some  places  and  dilated  in  oth- 
er*, the  lihMxl  will  move  slower  in  the  dilated 
plj*"rs  and  fiister  in  the  contracted  ones,  as 
miarlit  naturally  l>e  expecte<l  from  a  considera- 
liiU  of  ordinary  hydraulic  principles.  After  a 
tinnr,  however,  the  circulation  in  the  dilated 
vr*i«t-N  l»ecomes  slower,  and  at  the  same  time 
|x<ill.Htin^.  and  at  ht-^t  cea'vs,  the  vessel  becom- 
ite  ili^tendtrd  with  colored  corpuscles.  There 
i*tijtrTi  an  exndatiim  of  liquor  sanguinis  through 
tlie  u.ill.-*  of  the  vessels,  and  occasionally,  in 


consequence  of  their  rupture,  extravasation  of 
blood  corpuscles  takes  place.  The  oscillation 
of  the  blood,  which  immediately  precedes  stag- 
nation, has  by  some  been  attributed  to  arterial 
contraction  and  dilatation,  while  others  have 
referred  it  to  a  rhythmical  contraction  and  dila- 
tation in  the  veins,  which  has  been  observed 
by  Wharton  Jones.  In  the  natural  circulation 
the  colored  corpuscles  roll  forward  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vessel,  the  space  between  them  and 
the  cell  wall  being  occupied  by  the  liquor  san- 
guinis and  a  few  lymph  corpuscles.  In  young 
frogs  the  lymph  corpuscles  are  numerous,  and 
under  irritation  are  said  to  increase  and  in 
that  way  impede  the  circulation;  but  in  old 
frogs  the  same  changes  occur  without  the  pres- 
ence of  lymph  corpuscles.  When  stagnation 
or  ^^  stasis  ^^  takes  place,  it  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  st\ge  of  congestion.  If  the  morbid 
process  continues  the  vessels  may  burst,  or  the 
liquor  sanguinis  may  transude  through  the 
walls,  without  rupture,  into  the  surrounding 
tissue.  This  constitutes  exudation.  The  con- 
traction of  the  capillaries  in  the  first  stage  and 
their  dilatation  in  the  second  are  accounted 
for  by  supposing  them  to  have  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  and  John 
Hunter  supposed  that  they  possessed  muscular 
power.  It  is  kno\^'n  that  they  have  permanent 
cell  nuclei,  similar  to  those  of  the  involuntary 
muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines.  Mr.  Lis- 
ter has  found  that  fusiform  cells,  capable  of 
contraction,  are  placed  transversely  around 
the  vessels,  which  explains  the  fact  that,  like 
intestinal  muscular  fibres,  they  may  be  ex- 
cite<l  to  contraction  by  mental  emotions  or  by 
local  applications.  The  recent  observations  by 
Claude  Bernard  and  others  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  dividing  the  large  sympathetic  nerve 
trunk  of  the  neck  are  cited  by  Dr.  John 
Hughes  Bennet  as  confirming  the  theory.  It 
has  been  found  that  when  innervation  from 
whatever  cause  has  taken  place  in  a  i)art,  it  is 
more  prone  to  i)ass  into  the  condition  of  in- 
flammation. In  regard  to  the  four  cardinal 
symptoms,  as  they  have  been  tenned,  of  heat, 
redness,  swelling,  and  pain  (the  ruf*or,  calory 
cum  tumore  et  ifolore  of  Celsus),  which  were 
alwavs  enumerated  bv  the  (►Ider  writers  as 
constant,  it  has  been  found  that  some  of  the 
most  fatal  cases  of  inflammation  are  attended 
bv  onlv  one  or  two  of  them,  und  in  some  ca-^es 
not  one  of  them  has  been  present.  The  latent 
pneumonia  of  old  people  is  thus  gra]>hical- 
Iv  described  bv  Dr.  Ik»nnet :  *'An  old  man 
may  suddenly  lose  his  apiwtite  and  strength ; 
his  resi)iration  becomes  hurried  an<l  feeble; 
his  chest  on  examination  is  dull  on  percus- 
sion; mucous  rattles  are  heard  by  the  ear, 
and  he  die**.  On  opening  his  body  ;rray  he- 
patization has  attackeil  the  lungs,  which  are 
inliltrateil  witli  pus.  He  has  from  first  to  last 
had  no  pain ;  there  has  been  no  heat ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  temperature  wa«»  diminislie<l ;  no 
re<lness  nor  swelling  is  anywhere  <letectable. 
Not  only,  therefore,  are  the  canlinal  symptoms 
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not  characteristic  of  inflammation,  but  the  idea 
that  such  is  the  case  lias  led  to  the  most  mis- 
chitfvous  results  in  practice/^  lie  maintains 
that  irritation  of  texture,  contraction  or  dila- 
tation of  the  blood  vessels,  capillary  hemor- 
rhage, serous  effusion  which  constitutes  dropsy, 
and  stoppage  of  the  sanguineous  circulation, 
are  only  accompaniments  of  inflammation; 
and  thut  its  essential  condition  is  exudation  of 
1i<pi()r  sanguinis.  Dr.  Alison  observes  that  a 
precise  notion  of  inflammation  is  obtained  by 
including  with  the  four  cardinal  symptoms  a 
tendency  to  effusion  of  new  products  capable 
of  assuming  the  form  of  coagulated  lymph  or 
purulent  matter;  but  Dr.  Bennet  maintains 
that  the  tendency  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
act  itself,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  exuda- 
tion has  taken  ])lace  that  there  is  proof  that 
the  tendency  existed.  The  objection  to  this 
view  is  that  inflammation  may  take  place  in 
non-vascular  parts ;  to  which  Dr.  Bennet  replies 
that  the  changes  which  occur  in  these  parts 
when  irritated  are  widely  different  from  those 
in  vascular  parts,  and  should  not  be  confound- 
ed ;  and  moreover,  that  what  has  been  called 
parenchymatous  inflammation  is  not  true  in- 
flammation, which  term  should  only  be  applied 
to  that  perverted  action  of  the  vascular  tissues 
which  produces  an  exudation  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  and  that  other  results  of  irritation 
are  simply  congestion,  or  increased  growth  or 
hypertrophy.  As  to  the  terminations  of  in- 
flammation. Dr.  Bennet  divides  them  into  two, 
depending  upon  whetlier  the  exudation  lives 
or  dies.  If  it  continues  to  live,  it  constitutes 
a  molecular  blastema,  in  which  new  growths, 
temi)orary  or  permanent,  spring  up  according 
to  the  molecular  law  of  development,  such  as 
i>us  and  adhesive  lymph.  AVhen,  on  the  other 
iiand,  the  exudation  dies,  three  things  may  fol- 
low :  1,  rapid  death,  with  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, producing  mortification  or  moist  gan- 
grene; 2,  slow  death,  with  disintegration  of 
the  tissues,  causing  ulceration ;  3,  what  may  be 
calle<l  a  natural  death,  in  which  the  exudation 
is  broken  down,  liquefied,  and  absorbed,  or  in 
other  words,  resolution.  When  the  exudation 
lives,  it  undergoes  vital  transformations  which 
are  greatly  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the 
system,  whether  it  is  healthy  or  diseased.  In 
the  healthy  condition,  when  the  exudation 
takes  ]»Iace  on  serous  membranes,  like  the 
pleura,  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  fibrous 
ti-isue;  when  it  occurs  on  mucous  membranes, 
or  in  areolar  tiss^ue,  it  is  generally  converted 
into  pus  corpuscles;  when  it  occurs  in  dense 
Ttarenchymutous  organs,  such  as  the  brain,  it 
lias  a  granular  development ;  and  when  it  is 
poured  out  after  wounds  or  injuries,  the  super- 
ficial jMirtion  is  transformed  into  pus  corpus- 
cles while  the  deeper  seated  is  converted  by 
means  of  nuclei  and  cells  into  nucleated  and 
rell  fibres,  which  ultimately  form  the  cicatrix. 
The  microscopic  examination  of  a  recent  exu- 
dation of  li(]uor  sanguinis  will  revecd  the  ap- 
pearance of  bundles  of  minute  filaments  min- 


gled w  ith  corpuscles.    The  filaments  ire  fonacd 
by  a  simple  preciuitation  of  the  molectiki,  \Sut 
those  which  are  aeveloped  in  the  buffv  cottot 
the  blood,  and  are  from  TT.irv  ^  n -Hr  ^  ^ 
inch  in  diameter.    Bandies  of  them  cro»  etch 
other,  and  in  time  assume  the  appetmce  o( 
dense  fibrous  tissue.     The  corpuscles  at  fint 
are  transparent,  but  soon  become  distinct,  ind 
are  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  cell  wall  eocMn;! 
from  three  to  eigfit  grannies.     They  Tirj  in 
size  from  ^^^  to  rivvi  ^^'^  the  gronulet  from 
T¥.W    to  Ts.ljv   o'   «i   Jnch  in  diuKtcr. 
and  are  termed  by  Dr.  Bennet  ploitic  Cur- 
puscles.    They  are  not  pua,  although  Lebeit 
called  them  pyoid,  and  it   is   generally  \t^ 
lieved  that  they  are  an  intermediate  or  a^ 
rested  stage  of  the  degeneration  of   ploitic 
lymph  from  its  fibrillated  development  to  poti 
These  plastic  corpuscles  after  a  time  mcwtlf 
disappear,  some  remaining  in  the  form  of  pa- 
manent  nuclei.    After  a  time  the  raif ace  of  the 
exudation  becomes  villous,  and  loops  of  Uood 
vessels  penetrate  the  ^illi,  by  which  the  lemm 
separating  the  surfaces  is  absorbed,  so  that  they 
come  together  and  unite,  forming  dense  adhe- 
sions, which  are  often  found  in  post-mortea 
examinations  after  inflanomationa  of   seroos 
membranes.    AVhen  the  exudation  takes  plaes 
upon  a  mucous  membrane,  it  may  have  the 
form  of  a  fibrous  mass,  as  in  cronp  or  diphthe- 
ria, but  more  often  that  of  an  opaque  creaiqj 
fluid  called  pus.    When  it  is  poured  into  the 
meshes  of  the  areolar  tissue,  or  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brun,  it  forms  abscess.    Pus  cor- 
puscles arc  of  a  globular  form  and  yeUoviih 
color,  varying  from  j^^  to  y^  of  an  inch  ia 
diameter.    They  are  composecf  of  a  cell  vsD 
containing  from  two  to  five  ffrannles^  vhich  ok 
about  ^7^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    DTha  • 
microscopic  examination  is  made  of  a  recentltj 
formed  granulatfon  on  a  healing  wound,  then 
will  bo  obscned  around  the  looped  extranitiei 
of  the  capillary  vessels  fibrous  tissue  in  tka 
process  of  formation  containing  i^astie  coi^ 
puscles.  while  pus  corpuscles  wiU  be  found  d^ 
veloped  on  the  surface.    As  the  fibrous  tisne 
becomes  more  dense  the  pus  diminisheSk  tai 
at  last  ceases,  the  fibrous  tissue  attAininy  ao»> 
tain  growth,  and  after  a  time  contrartmg  lad 
forming  a  cicatrix.     All   pathoioaists  sens 
very  nearly  as  to  the  changes  whicn  ore  Mre 
described,  but  many,  among  them  Virchov, 
Billroth,  Simon,  and  Sir  James  Paget,  belicfe 
that  inflammation  is  not  restricted  to  one  act: 
that  congestion  and  determination  of  blood 
may  be  considereil  its  first  stases;  and  thrtit 
may  exist  and  pass  away  without  exudifini     ^ 
They  ask,  if  inflammation  is  produced  by  uri-    JJ 

tat  ion,  when  this  is  in  process  of  o] "^^ 

where  shall  the  dividing  hue  be  placed 
the  departure  from  health  and  the  ea_ 
ment  of  inflammation?  It  is  also  objicisi 
that  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  as  being  a  p0( 
of  a  cold-blooded  animal,  is  not  a  proper  n^ 
ject  for  the  experiment,  and  according)/ a  brt^ 
wing  has  been  substituted.    Sir  James  Fif^ 
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I  that  in  warm-blooded  animals  stagna- 
ill  be  found  in  only  the  most  severely 
ed  parts,  while  in  the  others  retarda- 
nly  exists.    The  difference  of  appearance 

red  corposcles  in  natural  haman  blood 
that  drawn  daring  inflammation  is  worthy 
ice.    In  healthy  blood  they  have  a  ten- 

to  mn  together  in  rows  like  a  pile  of 
tipped  over,  while  in  blood  drawn  daring 
mation  there  is  a  tendency  to  ran  togeth- 
aiasses,  leaving  larger  spaces  of  liquor 
nis  between  them.  According  to  pres- 
>wa,  the  effect  of  inflammation  in  recent 
U  is  not  to  promote  direct  healing,  but 
>vent  it.  When  a  fresh  wound  in  a 
y  person  is  closed  and  the  blood  forced 
jm  between  the  cut  surfaces,  the  severed 
iries  unite  directly,  without,  it  is  main- 
«  the  exudation  of  plastic  lymph ;  but  if 
«  of  the  wound  are  allowed  to  gape,  an 
matory  action  takes  place,  plastic  lymph 
tred  out,  and  granulation  follows  in  tne 
>r  above    described. — The   conservative 

of  inflammation  may  be  observed  in  the 
1^  of  punctured  or  gun-shot  wounds  of 
irities  of  the  body.  When  a  puncture 
»en  made  into  the  abdomen,  the  great 
r  lies  in  the  development  of  extending 
mation  of  the  peritoneal  membrane,  and 
-eatly  increased  if  any  of  the  contents  of 
testines  are  poured  into  the  space  be- 
lts surfaces.  The  irritation  produced 
)  iniary  excites  adhesive  inflammation 
»n  the  different  layers  which  compose 
ills  of  the  abdomen,  and  thus  a  simple 
i\  is  established  between  the  exterior  and 
T.  which  in  course  of  time  may  heal  by 
ation  and  suppuration.  Severe  cases  of 
tnation,  as  thiit  which  supervenes  upon  a 
und  fracture,  are  attended  with  marked 
toristic  symptoms.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
inl  of  alternate  heat  and  chilliness;  the 
ml  mouth  are  dry;  the  pulse  bei'omes 
and  the  patient  restless;   the  urine  be- 

iocanty  and  more  highly  colored  than 
.1,  and  great  thirst  is  experienced;  the 
>  is  dry  and  coated  with  a  whitish  fur ; 
*  ai^ent  or  greatly  disturbed,  and  a  de- 
>f  delirium  comes  on,  more  especially  at 

there  is  usually  constipation,  but  when 
•wels  a^'t,  which  generally  requires  medi- 
he  excretions  are  very  olTensive;  there  is 
iwelliu'jT  and  tenseness  of  the  tissues  of  the 
d  part,  which  when  it  subsides  is  attend- 
:h  a  remission  of  the  constitutional  symp- 

the  skin  and  mouth  become  moist ;  the 
im  and  restlessness  pass  gradually  away, 
he  patient  sinks  into  a  slumber. — The 
i  of  inflammation  are  various,  and  may 
Ided  into  two  classes,  predisposing  and 
lur.  The  pre<lisposing  causes  embrace 
tutional  ami  hereditary  tendency,  food, 
:«•,  treason  of  the  year,  and  habit  of  body, 
icitim;  cau<ies  are  poi^nous  substances, 
lins  the  poisons  o(  different  diseases; 
Its.  such  as  cantharides,  pepper,  mustard ; 


canstio  escharotios.  strong  adds,  very  hot  and 
cold  bodies,  wounas,  and  also  exposure  of  the 
person  to  wet  and  oold,  or  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  Excessive  mental  excitation  is 
a  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Inflam- 
mation may  be  acute  or  chronic  That  which 
has  been  described  is  acute.  After  a  snbsi- 
dence  of  the  intensity,  if  the  action  oontinaea, 
in  consequence  of  any  source  of  irritation  re- 
maining, or  from  a  want  of  tone  of  the  parts, 
it  becomes  chronic,  and  from  the  latter  cause 
the  symptoms  sometimes  assume  the  chronic 
form  from  the  outset  Inflammation  is  said 
to  be  healthy  or  unhealthy.*  If  restoration 
takes  place  during  the  process,  it  is  said  to  be 
healthy ;  but  if  there  is  wasting  or  destruction 
of  tissue,  as  in  ulceration  or  mortification,  it  is 
said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  may  also  be  common 
or  specific ;  the  latter  term  being  employed  to 
denote  that  which  is  caused  by  certain  conta- 
gious poisons,  such  as  smallpox,  gonorrhcea, 
and  erysipelas.  It  is  sometimes  called  after  th^ 
tissue  in  which  it  occurs,  as  mucous  or  serous 
infiammation.  Infianunation  of  particular  or- 
gans is  usually  designated  by  adding  the  ter- 
mination itii  to  the  anatomical  name  of  the 
part  affected,  as  laryngitis  for  infiammation  of 
the  larynx,  gasUitis  for  inflanmaation  of  the 
stomach,  oerebritis  for  infiammation  of  the 
brain;  but  the  old  nomenclature  is  often  re- 
tained, as  pneumonia  for  pneumonitis,  quinrjr 
for  tonsillitis.  No  nomenclature,  however,  is 
better  than  the  employment  of  the  word  in- 
fiammation, together  with  the  name  of  the 
organ  or  part  infiamed.  Inflammation  is  most 
likely  to  attack  children  under  ten  years  of 
age,  nearly  one  half  of  the  mortality  of  the 
race  occurring  during  these  years.  Inflam- 
mations of  the  pleura,  brain,  liver,  and  mem- 
branes of  the  heart  are  more  frequent  after 
the  age  of  manhood.  Spring  is  more  favor- 
able than  any  other  season  to  the  develop- 
ment of  inflammation,  and  moist  weather  than 
dry,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  great  rarity  of 
inflammatory  diseases  in  the  regions  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  color  acquired  by 
an  inflamed  part  differs  with  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation and  the  organ  affected.  The  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  are  seldom  reddened.  The 
fibrous  membranes,  like  the  pericardium,  the 
dura  mater,  and  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye, 
acquire  a  lilac  or  purple *hue  inclining  to  blue. 
The  nmcous  membrane  of  the  intestines  first 
presents  a  bright  red,  but  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease  becomes  a  dark  violet  or  a  black, 
esi>ecially  when  passing  into  gangrene.  These 
changes  may  be  seen  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  throat  in  an  attack  of  malignant 
scarlet  fever.  In  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
and  peritoneum  (serous  membrane)  the  color 
commences  withi  a  lilac,  which  afterwanl  pars- 
es to  scarlet,  brownish,  or  violet.  In  the 
arachnoid,  the  serous  membrane  of  the  brain, 
the  discoloration  is  slight,  the  chief  sign  of  the 
inflammation  being  the  serous  effusion.  The 
salivary  glands  assume  a  pink  color,  the  kid- 
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neys  a  deep  violet,  and  the  Inngs  vary  from  a 
light  rose  to  a  deep  purple.  The  alterations  in 
color  are  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  oar- 
honization  of  the  blood  which  is  caused  bj 
stagnation  and  want  of  aeration.  The  con- 
tinuance of  inflammation  in  an  organ  prevents 
nourishment,  and  consequently  after  the  swell- 
ing subsides  it  will  be  smaller.  The  wasting 
of  the  system  during  fever  is  an  analogous  ex- 
ample.— Treatment.  This  is  divided  into  local 
and  general.  The  local  treatment  of  an  in- 
Hamed  wound  consists  in  re<lucing  the  temper- 
ature by  the  application  of  cold  or  cool  aflFu- 
sions,  depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  action. 
Cold  water  may  be  allowed  to  drip  from  a  ves- 
sel properly  arranged  and  suspended  above  the 
wounded  part,  which  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  linen ;  or  cloths  may  be  moistened  with 
cool  water  and  laid  upon  the  wound ;  care  in 
either  cose  being  taken  to  preserve  an  even 
temperature,  and  not  by  an  intermission  of 
the  application  to  allow  reaction  to  take  place. 
The  genend  treatment  consists  in  a  plain  diet, 
principally  of  liquid  food,  which  however 
shoulu  contain  enough  nourishment  to  sup- 
port the  strength  of  the  patient;  and  he 
should  be  allowed  to  partake  freely  of  water 
and  cooling  drinks,  although  at  times  warm 
drinks  of  weak  tea  may  be  allowed.  To  re- 
lieve constipation  laxatives  may  be  given.  In 
inflammation  of  membranes  and  organs  accom- 
panying diseases  such  as  pneumonia  and  like 
various  forms  of  fever,  contagious  or  not, 
there  is  almost  always  a  want  of  saline  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  the  result  of  waste,  and 
this  condition  may  often  be  remedied  by  the 
administration  of  saline  medicines,  such  as  the 
bicarhonutes  of  soda  and  potash.  In  fevers 
generally  the  parched  conditi(m  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  and  dryness  of  the  skin  are  caused 
by  a  want  of  secretion  of  the  mucous  follicles 
and  sudoriparous  glands  of  the  skin ;  and  these 
alkaline  salts  in  conjunction  with  tlie  free  ad- 
ministrati(m  of  water  are  well  oalculate<l  to  re- 
store a  healthy  action.  Local  bleeding  by  cup- 
ping and  leeching  may  often  be  resorted  to  with 
benefit;  ])ut  general  bleeding,  which  was  for- 
merly practised  to  a  great  eictent,  is  now  almost 
wholly  abandoned. 

IXFLrE!liZA.    See  BROXcmTis,  vol.  iii.,  p.  312. 

IXFOBXATION,  in  law,  a  written  charge  or 
accusation  made  against  an  alleged  offender, 
stating  some  violation  of  law,  before  a  court 
of  compi'tent  jurisdiction  to  try  the  same.  This 
j»rocess  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  writ 
of  quo  irarranto,  and  it  is  common  to  speak  of 
it  iLH  an  ''information  in  the  nature  of  aqfto 
fearrnnto/"  It  is  in  substance,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  fonn,  an  indictment ;  but  an  indictment 
can  be  found  only  by  a  grand  jury,  whereas 
an  infonnati(m  is  filed  bv  an  attomev  of  the 
state  or  United  Stotcs,  or  other  competent  law 
officer,  at  his  own  discretion.  Informations 
are  sometimes  filed  for  public  j)ur])Oses;  but 
more  often,  in  the  United  States,  by  some 
private  prosecutor,  who  uses  the  name  of  the 


attorney  general  to  ascertain  his  rifbti,  or  (At- 
tain redress  for  some  wrong.    Althonth  nmh 
nal  in  form,  they  are  in  their  nature  dvil  pro- 
ceedings.   When  moved  by  a  private  penm 
for  his  own  purposes,  he  is  callra  "a  retator." 
and  the  case  is  entitled  ^^  Information  of  A.  B.. 
attorney  general,  ex  relatione  of  C.  D.  ipm^t 
£.  F.^'    But  no  such  use  of  an  infoniution 
was  known  to  the  common  law,  as  it  ppriap 
altogether  from  statute  provision ;  fint,  from 
the  statute  9  Anne,  ch.  20,  and  afterwai^  Kt 
various  state  statutes  in  this  conntrv,  and  bt 
adjudication  founded  upon  the  statute  of  Anne, 
in  states  in  which  there  is  no  statute  prorisioii 
respecting  it.    The  general  pnrpose  of  infor- 
mations is  to  inquire  into  alleged  nsnrpatioiis 
of,  or  intrusion  into,  or  unlawful  clum  or  ei- 
ercise  of  official  or  corporate  powen  or  fru- 
chises.    Thus,  they  are  often  oronriit  aguut 
banks,  alleging  that  they  nnlawfoUy  exercW 
banking  priWiegcs,  when  the  real  qnestioii  if 
not  whether  thev  possess  these  powers  or  priT- 
ileges,  because  they  have  been  expressly  con- 
ferred by  the  legislature,  but  wnether  ihty 
have  not  forfeited  their  charters  by  miacondoct. 
8o  an  information  may  issue  against  a  medical 
school,  to  try  its  right  of  granting  the  decree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  with  a  correspondiBg 
diploma;  or  against  the  mayor  of  a  city,  to 
determine  whether  he  has  the  right  to  aifaut 
freemen.     The  most  important  qnesdon  ii, 
how  far  informations  will  be  granted  to  try 
questions  which  may  be  considered  as  of  pri- 
vate right  rather  than  public  right.    The  court 
of  kin^^s  bench  refused  to  grant  one  «gaiitft 
Sir   William    Lowther,  to   try  the    qaestkw 
whether  he  had  the  right  to  set  up  a  wamt. 
because  it  was  of  a  private  nature ;  and  diif 
principle  has  been  applied  with  some  sererity 
in  England.    Here,  however,  infonnations  aiv 
used  very  freelv,  to  determine  questions  re- 
lating exclusively  to  private  coqioratioiui  •• 
banks,  insurance  companies,  &c ;  but  in  nch 
cases  the  leave  of  the  court  to  file  the  nae 
is  usually  required.    In  general  the  court  will 
not  grant  this  leave  where  an  adequate  rancdy 
at  law  is  open  to  the  relator;  as  wfaeie  one 
sought  an  information  against  a  turnpike  cor- 
poration for  going  unlawfully  through  nis  bni 
The  court  will  sometimes  hear  and  decide  the 
whole  case  on  motion  and  argument;  bit  if 
there  be  any  question  of  fact,  they  will  vna^ 
send  the  case  to  a  jury.    In  general  tbcgr  viD 
refuse  an  information,  or  determine  otbcnrise 
against  the  relator,  where  there  has  been  knf 
and  negligent  delav,  or  persona  tram  vboB 
title  is  derived  are  dead,  or  persona  having  i^ 
verse  title  or  interest  have  long  tcquicsecd  ii 
the  alleged  usurpation.    By  statute  in  w^ 
of  the  United  States  an  information  is  now  m^ 
St  it  u  ted  for  an  indictment ;   and  where  ft  ^ 
made  use  of,  the  rules  gOTeming  IndictvcaB 
are  applicable. 

IKFTSOIIl,  the  name  formerly  glTcn  touflf 
berless  kinds  of  microscopic  animaktik^  tke 
most  minute  of  created  beuun.  so  ceiled  trtm 
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being  espedally  abundant  in  water  in- 
with  vegetable  matter.  From  their  ez- 
ig  the  simplest  forms  of  animal  life,  they 
g^rooped  together  under  the  division  ^mt^ 
r  bat  snch  a  division,  supposed  to  differ 
all  other  animals  in  prodooing  no  eggs, 
lot  exist  in  nature.  Many  are  ascertainea 
locomotive  algsD'or  seaweeds;  others  are 
alous  moUusks,  embryonic  worms,  or 
cea ;  they  form  favorite  test  objects  for 
Mopes,  and  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
\  ifhrenberg,  and  others.  The  majority 
te  classed  among  worms  near  the  turbel- 
or  flat  wonns ;  they  propagate  by  eggs, 
or  transverse  fission,  ana  some  present 
tenomena  of  alternate  generation.    (See 

LLCULES.) 

iOtr,  or  Sttct-Iigkert,  a  town  of  Oer- 

in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  near  the  Prussian 
r,  on  the  Roorbach,  10  m.  W.  of  Zwei- 
^n;  pop.  in  1871,  8,483.    It  is  renowned 

coal  and  iron  works. 
BLOW,  Jeaa,  an  English  poetess,  bom  in 
1,  Lincolnshire,  in  1830.  Iler  father  was 
ker,  and  a  man  of  superior  intellectual 
e ;  her  mother  is  of  Scotch  descent.  As 
L  Jean  was  exceedingly  shy  and  reserved, 
le  led  a  quiet,  uneventful  life  till  Novem- 
!)03,  when  the  publication  of  her  ^^Po- 
secured  her  immediate  recognition  as  a 
8  of  high  rank.  Several  of  the  poems 
B  volume,  especially  **  Divided,"  **  High 
>n  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire,"  and  the 
fs  of  Seven,"  have  become  widely  popu- 
id  the  last  named  (consisting  of  seven 
(  representing  seven  epochs  in  the  life 
man)  has  been  published  separately  and 
sted.  Her  subsequent  publications  arc: 
lies  for  Stories"  (1864);  **  Poor  Matt" 

;  *•  8toriea  Told  to  a  Child  "  (18«6  ;  2d 

1872);  **A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other 
i"    (IHCT);     "A    Sister's    Bve-IIours" 

;  *»Mopsa  the  Fairy"  (1860);  **Tho 
ions  of  the  Unseen,  and  Poems  of  Love 
hildhood"  (1870,  published  only  in  Bos- 
Lws.);  and  '*Off  the  Skelligs,"  a  novel 
In  America  her  poems  have  reached  a 
Q  1874)  of  1*8, 000  copies,  and  her  prose 

of  35.U1X).  Miss  Ingelow  now  resides  in 
•n.  Three  times  a  week  she  gives  what 
Jls  a  "copyright  dinner"  to  12  needy 
IS  just  discharged  from  hospitals. 
£11551,  Bemlutfd  SeTffii,  a  Danish  poet 
it  Torkildstrup,  on  the  island  of  Falster, 
i8,  1789,  diea  in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  24, 
lie  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
ill  at  the  university  when  he  published  a 
e  of  poetry  in  1811.  After  his  return 
(lis  travels  in  Europe  he  became  connect- 
1822  with  the  academy  of  SorO,  of  which 
s  a  director  from  1843  till  its  suspension 
H>.  His  most  celebrated  works  arc  his 
WiiMsfnar  de  Store  and  Ilohjer  Dan%ke, 
tion:d  anthem  Danehrog^  and  his  sacred 
Many  of  his  picturesque  novels  in  re- 

to  mediiBval  Denmark  have  been  trans- 


lated into  English  and  oUier  foreign  languages. 
His  complete  works  include  dramiatic  poems 
(6  vols.,  1843),  historiool  poenu  and  novela 
(12  vols.,  1847-51).  tales  and  stories  (12  vola., 
1847-56),  and  ballads,  songs,  and  fables  (9 
vols.,  1845-'64).  His  autobiography,  edited  bj 
Galskjoet,  appeared  in  1662. 

UfCEllliOIISZ,  J^hauNS,  a  Dnt6h  physician, 
bom  in  Breda  in  1780,  died  at  Bowood,  £ng> 
land.  Sept  7,  1799.  In  1767  he  went  to  Lon- 
don to  learn  the  new  mode  of  inoculation,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  sent  to  Vienna  to 
inoculate  the  children  of  the  imperial  family, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  titles  of 
aulic  councillor  and  imperial  physician,  and  a 
pension  for  life  of  £600.  In  1776  he  returned 
to  England.  Most  of  his  essays  were  published 
in  the  *•*•  Philosophical  Transactions." 

UfCEEMAlOirLiND,  or  Iigria*    See  iNomAirB. 

mfimOIlM  a  town  of  Oxford  co.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  tne  Thames  river  and  the  Great 
Western  railway,  85  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Toronto; 
pop.  in  1871,  4,022.  It  has  a  large  export 
trade  in  lumber  and  agricultural  produce,  and 
contains  several  grist  and  saw  mills,  manufac- 
tories of  iron  castings,  machinery,  woollens, 
wooden  ware,  cheese,  &c.,  two  branch  banks, 
several  hotels,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and 
churches  of  seven  denominations. 

meHSOIl*  L  JarM,  an  American  lawyer, 
bom  in  Connecticut  in  1749,  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Oct.  21, 1822.  His  father  was  appointed 
stampmaster  general  for  New  England  in  1765, 
but  was  soon  forced  to  resign,  and  in  1770  was 
appointed  admiraltv  judge  for  Pennsylvania, 
and  removed  to  Philaoelphia.  Jared  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1766,  studied  law  for  five 
years  in  London,  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Paris,  and  then  returning  to  Philadelphia  be- 
came almost  immediately  prominent  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  1787  he  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Pennsylvania  in  the  convention 
which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  lie  twice  held  the  office  of  attorney 
general  for  the  state,  and  was  afterward  United 
States  district  attorney  for  Pennsylvania.  In 
1812  he  was  the  federal  candidate  for  vice 

I)resident  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of 
lis  death  he  was  p^x^sident  judge  of  the  district 
court  of  Philadelphia  county.  II.  Ckartes  JarM, 
an  American  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  3,  1782,  died  there, 
Jan.  14,  18G2.  He  studied  law,  became  an 
attach^  of  Rufus  King,  minister  to  France,  and 
travelled  in  Europe.  On  his  return  he  pub- 
lished "Chiomara,"  a  poem  (1800),  "Edwy 
and  Elgiva,"  a  tragedy  (1801),  and  **Inchiquin 
the  Jesuit's  Letters,"  a  political  satire  (1810). 
In  1813  ho  was  elected  to  congress  from  Phila- 
delphia, from  1815  to  1829  was  United  States 
district  attorney,  in  1837  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  constitutional  convention,  and 
served  again  in  congress  from  1841  to  1847, 
distinguishing  himself  as  a  democratic  leader. 
He  then  received  from  President  Polk  the 
nomination  of  minister  to  France,  but  the  sen- 
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at«  ri:lTi=^l  :•>  cocf  rm  it.    Eis  k'jjcc  ehi^f  male  him  a  canon  of  SL  Peter^s.    In  U%  be 
work-  are  "J'iiiAn,"  a  'ini^xL:  p':«ci   Isrl  ,  Aoi^jsip'anif^  the  papal  nnndo  to  the  conrt  of 
an'l  "  Ul<oTi'-il  >ketf.h  •.f  ilr  ">io:':i'i  ^ar  the   csip-^ror  Maximilian,   who  crested  him 
JA'twfcrn  the  Uiitai  .^lAtca  azi  Grea:  Briiain"  o»:-cii:  palanne  and  poet  Lmreatc    Jidiu  II. 
(■^  voU.  <vo.  I*^>-*.j2  .     UL  Jawyfc  ImC  an  a^p-VuiteJ  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  u^l 
American -tut^r^ra an  aL'l  li-a-jcr.  roj-^er  if  the  p-.«n:iica!    secretarr.      His  works   include  t 
pre^^lin;:.  U.m  in  Phlliiieli Lli  -^z^t  14.  IT"?^.  "Defence  of  Cicero,''  ^'Compendium  of  R^h 
div<l  there.  Feb.  fl".  i^'v*'.     He  ^raizitoi  a:  man  HL-torr/*  and  ^*  Commentarr  on  HoraN." 
Princet'»Q  o/.Iejre  in  I^*^  ft::::^:  jk^-.  and        PttXJY.'Owwt  BwiiiM,  an  English  author. 
enterc«i  up- in  iti  p  rao:i.^  in  Pii'iic'.:  lia.     In  l-om  ai  Ed^bastoa,  near  Birmingham,  Oct  29, 
1  *••<->-' 7  Lc  wi*  a  E-iemi-er  '.f  oonjre-j'.  *::::  de-  1^23.    He  graduated  at  Trinity  coll^,  Cam- 
el ined  a  rcOle.'tion  rlll  l'?41.  when  he  wi?  re-  brid^w.  in  1>47,  and  waa  professor  of  logie  ud 
turnc«l  as  a  wLU  and  p r«:*:o. :i .-n>t.  ani  held  i!ietii>hy«icii  at  the  Midland  institute  of  Bir- 
the  office  f«.ir  f«.»ur  term*.     Frvni  ISV*  t«>  Injo  mingluun  frum  1855  to  1858,  when  he  received 
he  was  mini>ter  to  £n^lan*L     He  was  an  able  the  decree  of  LL  D.     In  1870  he  bemxie 
public  sj»vaker,  and  p'i::-:i?hed  several  spcecLe:*  forei^  secretary  to  the  royal  society  of  liters- 
and  paiDphlvt.%  the  prinviial  one  C'cin.:  "Se-  tnre.    His  principal  works  are:  ^^ Outlines  of 
cession  a  Fully  and  a  Crime."                 "  Theoretical  Knowledge  "  (1866) ;  "  The  Shak- 

13k€HiJi«  a  S.  fi.unty  i.»f  the  S.  peninsula  of  sf-ere    Fabrications''  (1850);    "A   Complete 

Michigan,  drained  by  the  head  waiers  of  Grand  View  of  the  Shakspere  Controrersy ''  flw*!^: 

river  and  by  >everal  smaller  streams:  area,  o^)  "The  Still  Lion''  (1867);  **An  Introauctiun 

.sq.  m.:  i»oi'».  in  \>7*\  -20/2''. S.     I:  has  a  nearly  to  Metaphysics"  (1869);   and  *'The  Revival 

level  surface,  timl»ered  with  su^nr  maple,  l-eech.  of  Philosophy  at  Cambridge  "  (1870). 
&c.,  and  a  fertile  soiL    Cual  and  iron  ore  have        DCOLflfTAIIT,  a  fortified  town  of  Upper  Ba- 

been  found  in  the  county.     The  Grand  River  varia.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the 

Valley  and  the  Jarksi>n.  Lanslnj.  and  Sadnaw  conduence  of  the  Schutter,  85  m.  S.  W.  U 

divisions  of  the  Michigan  Central  railroad,  the  RatisU>n,  and  the    principal    place  between 

Lansing  division  uf  the  Miehipin  Southern,  the  that  city  and  Llm  ;    pop.  in   1871,   18t.lU. 

Detroit  Lansing,  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  It  has  one  Protestant  and  several  CathoSc 

Peninsular  railroa«ls  traverse  it     The  chief  churches,  two  convents^  a  Latin  and  an  indn^ 

productions  in  1S70  were  471.3^  bushels  of  trial  school  an  ancient  casUe,  a  military  ho»- 

wheat  3>>2.1f>4  of  Indian  com.  :2o:i.5v4  of  oat5,  pital.  and  several  breweries.    The  defeitcei  of 

240,324  of  potatoes,  2 SI. 502  llis.  of  wool.  77i*.-  the  town  were  demolished  by  the  French  after 

4!i6  of  butter,  and  30»,00fi  tons  of  hay.    There  a  three  months*  siege  in  1800,  but  were  restored 

M-ere  5,l»54  horses.  6.o35  milch  c«nvs.  1.2iM)  from  1827  to  1847  with  all  modem  improve- 

working  oxen,  8,138  other  cattle.  t>2.4<C  sheep,  ments  of  fortification.     Its  Roman  Catbofic 

and  11.401  swine;   24  manufactories  of  car-  university,  founded  in  1472,  and  lonff  fuaom^ 

riages,  4  of  brick,  7  of  clothing,  4  of  cooperage,  was  tran^ierred  in   1800  to  Landshnt    The 

12  of  furniture,  6  of  iron  castings,  4  of  ma-  first  Jesuit  college  established  in  Germany  vaa 

chincry,  10  of  saddlery  and  harness,  3  of  sash,  founded  at  Ingolstadt  in  1555.    In  16^  the 

doors,  and  blinds,  C  of  tin.  copper,  and  sheet-  town  sustained  a  siege  by  Gnatavns  Adolphoa 
iron  ware.  1  of  washing  machines,  <&:c.,  1  of        I5ClilllX,  DuHin  KadhaM,  an  Amerkaa 

woollen  goods,  3  planing  mills.  2S  saw  mills,  4  naval  officer,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C^  Dec.C, 

breweries,  3  tanneries  3  curry injr  establish-  1802,  died  there,  June  10,  1863.    He  entered 

ments,  and  G  fiour  mills.     Caiatal.  Mason.  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  January,  181S«  lad 

L^GHAX,  Charles  Cm  an  American   painter,  bei*ame  a  captain  Sept.  14,  1855.    While  in 

born  in  Dublin  in  171*7.  dietl  in  New  York^  command  of  thetioopof  war  St.  Lonia  in  tha 

Dec.  10,  ls»>3.     He  studied  at  the  acoAlcmy  of  Mediterranean,  in  July,  1858,  he  InterfeRd  at 

Dublin,  and  obtaine<l  a  prize  for  his  '*  Death  of  Smyrna  with  the  detention  by  the  Anatrian  con- 
Cleopatra."    He  settled  in  New  York  in  1^17,  ■  sul'of  Martin  Koszta,  a  Ilonganan,  who  had  de- 

and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  national  clared  in  New  York  hia  intention  of  bceoninf 

aca<leiny  of  desiL'n,  and  its  vice  president  from  an  American  citizen.    This  affair  waa  elabo- 

\K4o  xo  iHTiH.    Among  his  works,  K'sides  many  rately  discussed  at  TTashington,  between  1L 

female  p(»rtraits  are   ''The  Laughing  Girl,"  Halsemann,  the  charg^  d'affaires  of  Aoftria, 

'*  White   Pliiiiie,''   "  The    Flower  Girl,"  and  and  Mr.  Marcv,  secretary  of  state.    The  ««- 

'*  Day  Dream.-'  duct  of  Capt  Ingraham  waa  ftilly  apprond  bj 

nCilllBAMI,  ToBBavs  surnamed  Fedra,  an  the  government,  and  congrcaa  by  joint  reaoh- 

Italian  scholar,  ]>orn  in  Volterro,  Tuscany,  in  tion,  Aug.  4,  1854,  requested  the  preodnt  ta 

147o,  died  in  Home,  Sejit.  (!,  151f>.     He  went  present  him  with  a  medal.    In  March,  1651  be 

to  Koine  when   13  years  old.     While  he  was  wits  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnaDoe 

act  in;;  the  part  of  Phie^lra  in  Seneca*s  ''Hip-  and  hydrography  of  the  navy  departmcaL  Ut 
p<»i.vtus,"  come  r)f  the  machinery  broke  down,  \  resigned  this  post  Feb.  4,  1861,  and  waa  nada 
and  he  entertaine<I  the  audience  till  tlic  injury  ;  chief  of  ordnance,  constniction,  and  repair  ii 
wn**  repaired  hy  the  reHtation  of  extempore  •  the  confederate  army. 
Latin  jioetry.     The  multitude  at  once  salute<l        IXGBIHAM,  Jaaepk  Hi,  an  American  author. 

him  with  the  title  of  Fi-dra,  an<l  Alexander  VI.  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1809,  died  ia  IM 
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ifter  a  brief  experience  of  trade  he  became  a 
etcher  near  Natchez,  and  in  1836  published 

*  The  South- West,  by  a  Yankee."  Subse- 
[uentlj  he  produced  in  rapid  succession  *^  La- 
itte,"  **  Burton,  or  the  Sieges,"  **  Captain  Kyd," 
^  The  Dancing  Feather,"  and  other  romances, 
lomc  of  which  attained  a  large  circulation.  He 
inally  became  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
episcopal  church,  and  was  rector  of  a  pari:$h 
ind  of  an  academy  for  boys  in  Holly  Springs, 
kf  ba.  His  last  works  were :  ^^  The  Pnnce  of 
he  House  of  David"  (1866),  "The  Pillar  of 
rire"  (1869),  and  "The  Throne  of  David." 

Ef  CEIS,  JeaM  DMiial||ie  Aagnte,  a  French  his- 
orical  painter,  born  in  Montauban,  Sept.  16, 
781,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  14,  1867.  In  the 
chool  of  David  he  made  such  rapid  progress 
hat  by  tlie  age  of  20  he  had  gamed  in  two 
ucccssive  years  the  first  and  second  prizes  of 
he  academy  of  fine  arts.  After  1806  he  passed 
learly  20  years  in  Italy,  abandoning  the  dry, 
lassie  style  he  had  acquired  from  David.  In 
829  he  became  director  of  the  French  academy 
Q  Rome.    He  was  made  a  senator  in  1862,  and 

member  of  the  council  of  public  instruction, 
lis  works  are  numerous,  and  comprise  gener- 
lly  serious  historical  and  classical  subjects ;  in 
he  great  exhibition  of  1866  at  Paris  an  entire 
aloon  was  appropriated  to  them.  His  best 
;nown  pictures  are  "  CEdipns  and  the  Sphinx," 
'  Jupiter  and  Thetis,"  "  A  Woman  in  the  Bath," 
^Oi^ian^s  Sleep,"  and  "The  Vow  of  Louis 
nil.*^  Many  are  in  the  Louvre,  on  the  ceiling 
f  one  of  the  apartments  of  which  is  painted 
lb  •'  Apotheosis  of  Homer."  His  "  Strato- 
ice,*^  painted  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was 
old  in  18.53  for  40,000  francs.  Among  his 
itest  works  was  the  *'  Apotheosis  of  Napoleon 
./*  painted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  hotel  ae  ville 
D  Paris.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  many 
iistinguished  personages,  including  Napoleon  I. 

n€IUA5H,  a  tribe  in  the  Kussiun  government 
»f  St.  Petersburj?,  belonging  to  the  Tchudic 
»ranrh  of  the  Finns,  now  reduced  to  about 
^,0(Kj,  in  200  small  jmd  wretched  villages.  The 
n^niiiDs  are  poor  and  ignorant,  but  begin  to 
issiinilate  more  with  the  Russians ;  and  many 
lave  forsaken  the  Protestant  religion,  which 

*  that  of  the  majority,  for  the  Greek  church. 
Fhe  In^ans  derive  their  name  from  the  river 
Inger  or  Izhora.  The  strip  of  land  between 
the  Neva,  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, tho  NarA'a,  and  the  governments  of  Pskov 
ind  Novgorod,  was  called  Ingennannland  or 
In^rna  by  the  Swedes,  who  obtained  posses- 
«iua  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
KvCi>Dqoere<l  by  Peter  tbe  Great  in  1702,  it 
ha*  formed  since  1783  the  bulk  of  the  govern- 
mtrnt  of  St.  Petersburg. 

IKTLrarS,  an  English  monk,  born  in  Lon- 
don about  1030,  (lied  at  the  monastery  of  Croy- 
Wl,  Dec.  17,  1100.  He  was  e<lucate<l  at  Ox- 
'^M,  an«l  attracted  the  attention  of  Editha, 
jy*-tn  of  Eflwanl  the  Confessor,  who  became 
"i"*  patroness,  and  introduced  him  to  William, 
^vot  Normandy,  who  made  the  young  Saxon 


his  secretary.  He  resigned  that  office  in  1064,' 
accompanied  Sigfried,  duke  of  Mentz,  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey 
of  Fontenelle,  in  Normandy,  whence  in  1076 
he  was  invited  to  England  by  William,  and 
appointed  abbot  of  Oroyland.  The  Hutaria 
Moinuterii  CroylandeniU,  from  664  to  1089, 
was  long  regarded  as  the  work  of  In^phns, 
but  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  proved  it  to  be 
of  a  later  age. 

INHAMBAll,  a  town  of  East  Africa,  belonging 
to  Portugal,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Inhamban 
river,  N.  of  Capo  Corrientes  and  200  m.  N.  £. 
of  Delagoa  bay:  pop.  about  10,000.  It  has  a 
harbor,  and  trades  in  beeswax  and  ivory. 

IHJUlVCllOlVy  a  prohibitory  writ  Courts  of 
equity  grant  relief  by  injunction  in  those  oases 
in  which,  but  for  their  interposition,  an  eqnitar 
ble  right  would  be  infringed.  In  sach  cases 
courts  of  law  can  afford  no  remedy,  for  they 
cannot  adjudicate  upon  an  equity,  and  are  pow- 
erless to  prevent  an  invasion  of  it  Where  then 
the  rights  of  a  partv  are  wholly  e^quitable  in 
their  nature,  he  can  find  no  redress  in  the  com- 
mon law  tribunals ;  but  the  mere  existence  of 
an  equitable  element  in  a  suit  being  regarded 
by  these  courts  as  no  bar  to  their  procure, 
they  take  jurisdiction,  and,  in  deciding  upon 
the  legal  merits  of  the  case,  must  sometimes 
disregard  the  equity,  because  its  recognition 
does  not  lie  within  their  competence  as  courts 
of  law.  In  such  cases  as  tnese  a  court  of 
equity,  in  the  exercise  of  its  distinctive  Juris- 
diction, will  interpose  by  injunction  to  protect 
the  equity.  This  protection  condsts  in  re- 
straining m  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  the  commia- 
sion  or  continuance  of  some  act  of  the  defen- 
dant An  injunction  is  defined  to  be  a  writ, 
framed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  commanding  an  act  which  the  court  re- 
gards as  essential  to  justice,  or  restraining  an 
act  which  it  esteems  contrary  to  ecjuity  and 
good  conscience.  As  examples  of  those  cases 
where  relief  is  afforded  to  rights  which  either 
are  wholly  equitable,  or  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  incapable  of  being  asserted  in 
courts  of  law,  may  be  cited  instances  in  which 
trustees  are  enjoined  from  using  their  legal 
title  to  oust  the  possession  of  those  who  are 
equitably  entitled  to  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  trust  estate ;  so  tenants  for  life  or  mort- 
gageors  in  possession,  who  are  not  punishable 
at  law  for  committing  waste,  will  he  enjoined 
in  equity  from  doing  so ;  and  again,  mortgago- 
ors  in  possession,  though  in  some  sense  owners 
of  the  mortgaged  estate,  will  yet  be  restrained 
by  injunction  from  so  reducing  its  value  as  to 
impair  the  security  of  the  mortgagee.  The  ad- 
ministration and  marshalling  of  assets,  and  the 
marshaUing  of  securities,  furnish  other  illustra^ 
tions  of  the  interposition  of  courts  of  equity  by 
injunction  to  control  the  proceedings  of  credit- 
ors and  others  at  law,  and  upon  principles 
almost  purely  of  an  equitable  nature. — A  second 
class  of  cases  includes  those  in  which  an  e<iui- 
^  table  element  is  involved,  but  the  matter  of 
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which  otherwise  is  cognizable  at  law.  If  in 
such  cases  the  courts  of  law  have  already  taken 
jurisdiction,  a  court  of  equity  will  in  a  proper 
case  restrain  their  further  procedure.  Thus, 
when  fraud,  accident,  or  mistake  has  given  one 
party  to  the  suit  an  unfair  a<lvantage  over  his 
opponent,  an  equity  arises  in  favor  of  the  latter 
which  will  be  protected  by  injunction.  For  ex- 
ample, if  after  judgment  against  the  defendant 
at  law  a  receipt  is  found,  showing  the  payment 
of  the  very  debt  upon  which  he  has  been  con- 
demne<l,  if  there  l)e  no  remedy  in  such  a  case 
at  law,  e<iuity  will  enjoin,  and  so  prevent,  the 
execution  of  the  judgment.  Equity  will  also 
sometimes  relieve  against  torts.  The  ground 
of  interference  here  is,  that  between  the  com- 
plete right  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  largest  rem- 
e<ly  which  he  can  receive  at  law  for  the  wrong 
done  him,  there  lies  an  equity  which  is  not 
protected ;  this  may  rest  either  in  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  money  compensation  which  the 
])laintiff  recovers,  or  in  his  right  to  be  exempted 
from  vexatious  litigation.  The  equity  juris- 
diction in  these  cases  is  most  frequently  exer- 
cised in  respect  to  waste,  nuisances,  and  in- 
fringements of  patent  rights  and  of  copyrights. 
The  remedies  at  law  in  all  these  cases  are  simi- 
lar. To  cite  alone  that  of  nuisances,  they  can 
at  most  only  abate  or  affonl  compensation  for 
existing  nuisances,  but  are  ineffectual  to  pre- 
vent such  as  are  threatened  or  in  progress ;  if, 
however,  the  complainant's  right  bo  clearly 
admitted  or  establishe<l  at  law,  an<l  the  nature 
of  the  threatene<l  injury  l)e  such  that  it  cannot 
be  compens;ited  by  damages,  or  will  occasion 
n  constantly  recurring  grievance,  equity  has 
juris4liction  to  enjoin.  Further,  as  examples 
of  the  ctpiitable  relief  affonled  by  injunction,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  courts  of  equity  will  re- 
strain the  unjust  conveyance  of  real  property  or 
the  transfer  of  stocks  during  the  penclency  of 
suits  which  concern  them  ;  thev  will  forbid  the 
publication  of  private  papers,  letters,  or  manu- 
scripts ;  they  will  enjoin  a  husband's  transfer 
of  property  in  fraud  of  the  legal  or  equitable 
rights  of  the  wife ;  and  will  compel  the  due  ob- 
8er>'nnce  of  personal  covenants  where  there  is 
no  effectual  reme<lv  at  law. — In  the  cases  thus 
reviewed,  the  court  of  equity  issues  the  injunc- 
tion by  its  remedial  writ.  The  judicial  writ  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  execution,  and  issues  subse- 
quently to  a  decree  of  the  court.  Injunctions 
may  In?  either  temporary,  when  they  are  grant- 
eel  for  a  limited  time,  or  until  the  filing  of  the 
defendant's  answer,  or  the  hearing  of  the  court ; 
or  perpetual,  when  in  the  oj)inion  of  the  court, 
after  a  hearing  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  the 
plaintiff  h:is  e<tablishe<l  his  right  to  such  relief. 
KK,  the  nnme  given  to  a  variety  of  prepara- 
tions di*signe<l  for  i>ro< hieing  colonsl  letters  in 
writini?  or  printing.  The  ink  of  the  ancients 
appears  to  have  been  similar  to  the  solid  Chi- 
nese or  India  ink — a  combination  of  lampblack 
with  glue  or  pnn,  in  the  proportions,  as  given 
]iy  Dio^'orides,  of  three  ]>arts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.     The  li«iuor  of  the  cuttle  fish 


is  also  said  by  Cicero  and  Plin j  to  havie  been  m 
use  for  ink.    These  preparations  were  iu«d  in  i 
fluid  state,  by  means  of  a  style  with  a  split  point 
Manuscripts  written  from  the  6th  to  the  13tL 
century  are  generally  very  legible,  while  thow 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  are  made  out 
with  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  diicolon- 
tion  of  the  ink.    This  is  owine  in  the  one  t$he 
to  the  permanent  quality  of  uie  ancient  inks, 
which  were  of  the  nature  of  a  black  paint  ind 
also  to  the  use  of  parchment  and  of  a  poruiift  pa- 
per of  cotton  rags  which  absorbed  the  ink :  and 
in  the  other  to  the  closer  qualitv  of  the  linen 
paper  of  the  later  period,  and  tike  chanipeaUe 
nature  of  the  ink,  which  was  in  fact  a  dye  pre- 
pared from  nntgalls  and  sulphate  of  iron.    Pi- 
per bleached  with  excess  of  chlorine  woold 
cause  this  kind  of  ink  to  be  discolored.    The 
decay  of  the  vegetable  portion  of  the  ink  wonld 
cause  the  color  to  fade,  and  ancient  writing 
thus  rendered  illegible  have  been  restored  br 
careful  application  of  an  infusion  of  gaUs.  In 
an  essay  on  the  ^*  Origin  and  Proereas  of  Print- 
ing," privately  print^  by  the  I%ilobiblon  a)- 
ciety  in  England,  1859,  it  is  said :  ^*  The  ink  of 
the  ancients,  and  that  used  in  the  middle  acm. 
had  a  consistency  much  thicker  than  that  at 
present  in  use;  very  highly  gummed  when 
applied  to  papyrus,  parchment,  or  paper,  it 
formed  letters  in  relief,  as  if  ther  were  em- 
bossed, which  has  given  rise  to  an  erroneow 
conjecture  that  these  writings  were  prodnNd 
by  a  sort  of  t\'pographic  process.    Black  ink 
was  in  general  used  for  monuscripta  and  cha^ 
ters.    Tlie  basis  of  all  the  black  mks  wa»  car 
bon  in  various  forms,  as  lampblack.    Red  ink 
was  generally  employed  for  writing  initialf 
and  the  titles  of  books  and  chapters;  hence 
the  term  rubrics,  from  rvhrira,  red.    At  Or 
leans  there  is  a  charter  of  Philip  I.,  dated  1090, 
written  in  green  ink.    The  emperors  signed  in 
purjde  ink  obtained  from  the  murfx  ;  gold  aad 
silver  inks  were  chiefly  employed  on  coloivd 
parchments  or  purple  vellum.    The  celebrated 
codex  of  Upsal  is  written  with  silver  ink  open 
violet  parchment,  the  initials  and  some  passifea 
being  in  gold.'* — Though  the  same  matenab 
were  used  for  several  centuries  that  are  now 
employed  for  the  best  inks,  little  was  known  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  compounds  produced  un- 
til the  researches  of  Dr.  Lewis  and  of  Ribon- 
court  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century :  the 
latter  published  an  interesting  paper  containisf 
an  account  of  his  observations  in  the  AnnwHa 
de  ehimie  of  1708.    The  inks  from  that  time 
were  improved ;  but  the  recipes  hare  until  n- 
cently  been  objectionable  from  the  introdor- 
ticm  of  unnecessary  ingredients,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  necessity  of  employing  mvb 
gimi  to  prevent  the  coloring  matter  f^om  nb- 
siding ;  this  renders  the  ink  thick  and  indi^ 
posed  to  flow  freely  from  the  pen,  and  ak^ 
liable  to  become  mouldy.    The  reonisites  of  * 
good  writing  ink  are  permanency  ox  character* 
close  adherence  to  the  paper,  a  good  color,  do 
tendency  to  mould,  ana  a  proper  conttstcncf- 
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A  combinatioii  of  nntgaUi  with  sulphate  of 
iron  wan  long  the  only  suitable  black  solution 
known.    The  galls  contain  f onr  vegetable  sab- 
stances,  viz.,  ^llio  and  tannic  acids,  mucilage, 
and  eztractive  matter.    The  acids  are  regarded 
as  more  psrticnlarlj  necessary  to  a  good  ink, 
forming  with  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  copperas 
a  tanno-gallate  of  iron.    Of  the  three  causes  of 
the  deterioration  of  ink — mouldiness,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  black  coloring  matter,  and  the 
change  of  color — Dr.  Bostock,  in  an  able  paper 
in  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  " 
for  1830,  attributes  the  first  to  the  mucilage, 
the  second  to  the  extractive  matter,  and  tne 
third  to  the  tannin^  which  is  disposed  to  de- 
compose and  thus  involve  the  destruction  of 
the  compound  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient. 
The  more  nearly  the  ink  approaches  the  com- 
position of  a  gaUate  of  iron,  the  more  perma- 
nent he  regards  it    Several  of  the  recipes  re-, 
qoire  long  exposure  of  the  decoction  of  galls 
to  the  air,  after  this  is  obtained  by  boiling  in 
water,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  convert  much 
of  the  tannin  into  gallic  acid.    Dr.  Bostock 
recommends  that  the  galls  should  be  macerated 
for  some  hours  in  hot  water,  and  the  fluid  fil- 
tered ;  the  filtrate  should  ^en  be  exposed  for 
two  weeks  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  when  any 
fnngt»id  growth  that  forms  must  be  removed ; 
and  the  infusion  being  made  stron^r  than 
Qsoally  directed,  no  addition  of  mucilaginous 
substance  will  be  reauired  to  give  it  a  proper 
consistency.    The  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
should  also  be  boiled  or  exposed  some  time  to 
the  air,  which  causes  a  portion  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  to  be  formed,  the  presence  of  which  is 
advantageous.    The  recipes  for  this  class  of 
ink  alone  are  very  numerous.    That  of  Booth 
for  a  fiue  black  ink  is :  Aleppo  galls  12  lbs., 
sulphate  of  iron  4  lbs.,   gam  arabic  3^  lbs., 
waWr  18  gallons;  the  brmsed  ^alls  to  be  ex- 
hausted by  three  successive  boihngs,  each  time 
witli  a  reduced  quantity  of  water ;  the  decoc- 
tion is  strained,  and  while  warm  the  solution 
of  gam  and  copperas,  also  warm,  is  to  be  add- 
ed, and  the  mixture  is  left  for  several  weeks  to 
de{H>^it  its  sediment.    A  few  drops  of  creosote 
added  will  prevent  mouldiness. — Among  the 
other  kinds  of  ink,  the  following  appear  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice.    The  blue  ink  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  Stephens  of  London, 
remsrkable  for  a  blue  color  which  soon  after 
dryinjr  changes  to  deep  black,  for  perfect  fluidi- 
ty, and  tenacious  adherence  to  the  paper,  is  a 
tsimo-gallate  of  iron  dissolved  in  sulphate  of 
iadiffo,  the  coloring  matter  thus  not  being  sus- 
pended as  in  the  ordinary  inks,  but  in  complete 
whition.     Another  variety,  also  invented  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  remarkable  for  its  tendency 
to  fttde  by  continued  exposure  to  light,  and  to 
f^ver  its  hue  when  excluded  from  it,  is  made 
^Jiabmitting  Prussian  blue  for  two  days  or 
J<*ger  to  the  action  of  strong  nitric  or  hydro- 
^ric  acid,  then  washing  it  well  with  water  till 
^  acid  is  removed,  and  finally  dissolving  it  in 
<^c  acid.      Hornung's  recipe  is  to  mix  4 


parts  of  solution  of  perohloride  of  iron  with 
760  parts  of  water,  and  precipitate  with  4 
parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  solution :  the 
precipitate  collected  is  washed  with  several  ad- 
ditions of  water,,  and  allowed  to  drain  until  it 
weighs  about  200  parts ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in 
one  part  of  oxalic  acid.  Hungers  ink,  remark- 
able for  its  clearness  and  fitness  for  steel  pens, 
which  it  does  not  corrode,  is  a  cheap  compo- 
sition prepared  by  gradually  adding  one  part  of 
solution  of  chromate  of  potash  to  1,000  parts 
of  a  strong  cold  decoction  of  logwood,  22  lbs. 
of  logwood  being  boiled  down  with  water  to 
14  gaUons.  The  ink  thus  made  is  very  black, 
and  is  not  affected  by  weak  acids,  nor  can  it  be 
washed  out  with  water.  It  la,  however,  liable 
to  become  viscid  and  gelatinous.  Dr.  Nor- 
mandy's indelible  writing  ink,  which  is  re- 
markably permanent,  is  made  b^  grinding  24 
lbs.  of  fVankfort  black  with  mucilage  obtained 
by  adding  20  lbs.  of  gum  to  60  gallons  of  water, 
straining  throng  a  coarse  flannel,  then  adding 
4  lbs.  of  oxalic  add,  and  as  much  decoction  of 
cochineal  and  sulphate  of  indigo  as  will  give 
the  required  shade.  Berzelius  invented  an  ink 
which  he  regarded  as  the  best  writing  ink 
known,  and  also  nearly  indelible ;  it  is  vana- 
dio  acid  combined  with  ammonia  and  mixed 
with  infusion  of  galls. — Copying  inks,  which 
are  intended  to  give  an  impression  of  the  wri- 
ting made  with  them  to  a  second  or  a  third  sheet 
moistened  and  pressed  upon  the  origind,  are 
the  f  erro-gallic  inks  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
gum  than  they  usually  contain,  and  a  portion 
besides  of  sugar  or  of  sugar  candy. — ^Red  ink 
may  be  made  by  the  redpe  of  Heusler,  which 
is  to  boil  2  oz.  of  Brazd  wood,  i  oz.  abim, 
and  the  same  of  'crystals  of  tartar,  in  16  oz. 
of  pure  water,  till  the  water  is  reduced  one 
half;  in  the  strained  liquor  ^  oz.  of  gum 
arabic  is  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  tincture  added 
made  by  digesting  1^  dram  of  cochineal  in  11 
oz.  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*839.  Bootn 
employs  Brazil  wood  2  oz.,  cliloride  of  tin  1 
dram,  gum  arabic  1  dram,  water  32  oz.,  ana 
boils  the  whole  down  to  16  oz.  Various 
recipes  may  be  found  for  different  colored 
inks,  but  there  is  little  use  for  them.  They 
are  generally  composed  of  coloring  matter  held 
in  suspension  by  thickening  the  liauid  with 
gum  arabic.  The  nature  of  the  Chinese  or 
India  ink  has  been  already  noticed.  Proust 
says  that  lampblack  purified  by  potash  lye 
and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  refined  glue, 
moulded  and  dried,  makes  a  quality  of  this  ink 
preferred  by  artists  even  to  that  of  China. 
Until  some  recent  discoveries  it  was  supposed 
that  this  ink  used  with  acidulated  water  was 
inattackable  by  chemical  reagents  that  were 
not  destructive  to  the  paper. — The  so-called 
indelible  or  marking  inks  were  formerly  alto- 
gether made  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  silver  in 
water  and  adding  gum  arable  and  s^  green, 
and  were  used  in  connection  with  a  pounce, 
which  was  first  applied  to  the  linen  on  the 
spot  to  be  marked.    The  pounce  was  an  aque- 
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ons  solution  of  carbonate  of  80<la  to  which  |  tracing  desigrns  on  paper,  wbich  are  to  be  tn&^ 
^um  arable  was  added.  The  best  marking  j  f erred  to  stone,  composed  of  shell  lacl)  vl. 
inks  are  now  made  by  combining  the  two  ;  soap  2  oz.,  white  was  8  oz.,  taSow  1  ol.  a 
preparations  at  once,  and  bringing  out  the  col-  strong  solution  of  gum  sandarach  8  taUe^^A- 
or  after  the  application  to  the  cloth  by  expo-  fuls,  and  lampblack;  also  an  ink  for  taking iin- 
sure  to  heat.  A  good  ink  is  made  by  dissolv-  pressions  from  engraved  plates,  which  art  to 
ing  7  i)art,sof  carbonate  of  soila  in  12  of  water,  be  transferred  to  stone,  compoaed  of  t*U"», 
and  adding  5  parts  of  gum  arable,  then  mixing  .  wax,  and  soap,  each  4  oz.,  shell  lac  3  ol.  paai 
with  this  5  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  liquefied  '  mastic  2}  oz.,  black  pitch  1^  oz^  and  \say- 
in  10  of  ammonia;  the  mixture  is  to  be  grad-  ;  black. — Printing  ink  is  a  preparation  verr  dif- 
ually  heated  to  ebullition  in  a  tiask,  when  it  j  fercnt  from  any  of  the  inks  nsed  for  otbtr 
becomes  very  dark  and  of  the  proper  eonsis-  .  purposes ;  and  its  manofactore  demands  no  fit- 
tence.  Tartaric  acid  is  sometimes  advanta-  '  tie  skill  and  experience.  It  shonld  be  of  a  $eft 
geously  employed  to  produce  tartrate  of  silver,  adhesive  character,  readily  attaching  itself  to 
as  by  the  following  process :  nitrate  of  silver  ,  the  surface  of  the  types,  and  as  easily  tnn** 
is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  an  equivalent  of  ^  ferred  to  the  paper  pressed  upon  them,  cob- 
desiecated  tartaric  acid ;  water  aclded  causes  veying  in  a  clear  tint  the  exact  stamp.  Tbm 
crystals  of  tartrate  of  silver  to  separate  with  spread  in  a  thin  film  and  pressed  into  the  ps- 
liberation  of  nitric  acid ;  this  is  neutralized  by  ])er,  it  should  quickly  dry,  and  at  the  s&me 
careful  addition  of  ammonia,  which  also  dis-  i  time  be  so  incorporated  with  the  paper  as  doc 
solves  the  tartrate  of  silver ;  the  preparation  to  be  removable  by  mechanical  means.  wLile 
is  then  thickened  with  gum,  and  coloring  mat^  |  its  composition  insures  for  it  durability  and  a 
ter  is  added  at  pleasure.  The  Italian  marking  !  power  to  resist  the  action  of  chemical  agtnt* 
ink  is  terchloride  of  gold  a])plied  to  cloth  mois-  ;  as  well  as  atmospheric  inflaences.  While  <1U- 
tened  with  solution  of  chloride  of  tin.  The  j  posed  to  dry  readily  on  being  applied  to  pajKr. 
subject  of  indelible  inks  will  l>e  further  treated  it  should  retain  its  softness  in  the  mM^  acd 
under  Nitrates. — Sympathetic  inks  are  ])re])a-  I  while  excluded  from  the  air,  and  in  this  vondi- 
rations  which  when  w^cd  for  writing  leave  no  !  tion  undergo  no  change.  Its  ingredients  mn.^ 
visible,  or  at  least  only  colorless,  marks  upon  not  be  of  a  corrosive  natare  to  ii^re  the  roll- 
the  paper.  These  are  afterward  brought  out  ers  employed  in  spreading  it  The  appeannre 
in  colors  by  exposure  to  heat  or  to  moisture,  '  of  good  ink  is  glossy  and  somewhat  oily ;  it* 
or  by  application  of  other  substances.  Hy  the  '  texture  smooth  without  grains;  and  its  te* 
ancients  it  was  known  that  new  milk  or  the  ,  nneity  such  as  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  tliv 
milky  sap  of  plants  might  be  so  used,  the  wri-  !  finger  pressed  against  it  and  yet  le§vt  lot  i 
ting  with  it  being  made  visible  by  dusting  over  short  tnread  suspended  from  a  portion  taken 
it  a  black  powder.  The  property  of  writing  i  out.  The  usual  materials  employed  in  its manii- 
made  with  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  '  facture  are  linseed  oil,  rosin,  and  coloring mt- 
turn  black  by  apjilication  of  gaseous  or  litjuid  ,  ters.  Rosin  oil  is  largely  nsed  for  some  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  known  in  the  17th  cheaper  inks.  For  the  best  inks  the  liafttA 
century,  and  ascribe<l  to  magnetic  influences.  ;  oil  is  selected  of  the  purest  quality,  andthiaif 
The  action  was  afterward  styled  sympathetic,  clarified  by  digesting  it  for  some  hours  wiih 
and  the  name  ha'^  continued  to  be  applied  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  i\'l\ 
the  various  preparations  (»f  this  nature.  The  !  and  then  washing  it  with  hot  water:  it  will 
materials  of  the  common  ferro-gallie  inks  nuiy  then  dry  much  more  quickly.  Tlie  oil  i>  iIjib 
be  use<l  sejjarately  for  a  sympathetic  ink.  the  boileil,  and  the  inflammable  vapors  tliat  m 
writimr  boinir  done  with  the  sulphate  of  inm  '  are  ignited,  and  when  they  have  burned  a  frv 
solution  and  washed  over  with  that  of  the  minutes  a  cover  is  placed  over  the  vessel,  eitin- 
galls,  ns  the  writing  of  some  old  manuscripts  is  '  guishing  the  flame.  The  boiling  is  not  stopjmd 
now  occasionally  restored.  A  dilute  solution  until  a  drop  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  coW?or- 
of  chlori<le  of  (Mipper  used  for  writing  is  invisi-  face  is  covered  with  a  film  as  it  cools.  A  inTtion 
ble  until  the  paper  is  heated,  when  the  letters  ;  of  rosin  is  then  dissolve<l  in  the  oil,  theqnsn- 
are  seen  of  a  l»oautiful  yellow,  disappearing  tity  depending  on  the  degree  of  ^tiffnv«<*  ll»* 
with  the  heat  that  develoi)ed  them.  The  salts  ink  may  re<piire;  that  for  books  and  strong 
of  cobalt,  n-*  the  acetate,  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  stiflf  ])aper  lK»aring  more  rosin,  and  receiviB? 
chh>ride,  j»os«iess  a  similar  property,  the  letters  in  consi.*quence  more  gloss,  than  the  iak  (^ 
api»earin«r  blue.  The  addition  of  a  salt  of  nick-  newspapers.  The  degree  of  viscidity  given  w 
el  renders  them  irrerii.  The  ma;rii'  or  chemical  the  oil  should  also  have  reference  to  the  n* 
landscapes  are  made  by  the  use  of  these  me-  reipiired  of  the  ink.  For  letterpress  printiflp 
tallic  snlts.  The  >ky  beintr  ])ainted  with  salt  soap  should  be  added  to  the  materials  to  eBib«* 
of  col»alt  alone,  and  fnlinge  with  the  same  the  ink  to  Ih' taken  up  clearly  from  thet'pe* 
mixed  with  nickel,  the  application  of  heat  without  smearing.  The  l)est  kind  is  ycllo* 
brings  them  t»ut  in  their  appropriate  colors.  n>sin  soap,  cut  up  into  slices,  dried,  re«Iii«dttj 
A  winter  landM*aj»e,  with  the  bare  trees  and  i)ow<ler,  and  incoqM>rated  with  the  oil  tm 
groun<l  covered  with  sn<»w,  may  thus  l»y  acces-  rosin,  or  varnish,  and  before  mixing  pl^f** 
sion  of  warmth  K*  clothisl  with  the  green  hues  again  over  the  fire  to  ex|)el  any  remainiaf 
of  summer. — Lithographers  employ  an  ink  for    moisture.      Lampblack   is  almost  univcrMllf 
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A  u  the  coloring  m&ttar ;  and  mnch  foot  of  &  hill  linng  teveral  hondred  feet  per- 
iriven  in  the  manufacture  of  this  arti-  pendicmlarl;  above  the  valle;  of  tbe  Tcliemaya, 
jtain  it  of  the  verj  best  qoalitf.  0th-  orowned  by  misdve  walla  and  remuiu  of 
inaceoDs  btacka  reduced  to  impalpable  towers.  The  aide  of  the  hill  ia  pierced  bj  nn- 
are  sometimca  employed.  For  colored  meroua  artificial  caves,  hewn  from  the  solid 
ioua  pigments  are  iatrodaced  iastesd.  rock,  resembling  the  mins  foand  in  Idamsa, 
iture  is  made  with  the  hot  corapoand 
t  oil  and  rosin  in  a  cylindrical  vessel, 
ti  a  revolving  shaft  with  arms  serves  as 
From  this  the  ink  is  drawn  off,  and 
gronnd  in  a  mill  until  the  ingredients 
roQghly  inconiorat«d.  Various  recipes 
found  in  Ure  s  "  Dictionary  "  and  Hus- 
' Chemistry"  for  printing  inks  of  oth- 
rials  than  the  above.  For  ancient  pro- 
ee  tlie  work  of  Oanepariua,  Le  Alra- 
•ujiucumqae  Oenerii  (Kottcrdam,  171!^). 
EUT,  tlie  Dopnlar  name  of  ilex  glabra, 
now  ptaceA  in  the  some  genus  with  the 
lat  formerly  known  as  prinot  giaher. 
oder  and  rather  graceful,  usually  2  to  4 


bat  nnlikc  any  otiiers  in  Europe.  Near  by  ia 
a  church  similarly  constracted.  The  carea 
wero  probably  made  by  the  persecuted  Arions, 
and  were  afterward  occupied  by  Christian 
cenobites,  as  b  shown  by  the  paintings,  chapeli^ 
and  remains  of  altars  found  m  them.  On  tbe 
heights  of  Inkerman,  on  the  ndo  of  the  rolley 
opposite  to  the  ruins,  tlie  Russians  were  de- 


lint  scmetimesiniiicli  taller;  it«  lanceo- 
ihlona  U-iive-,  spiiringly  tooth cil  toward 
t,  ori-  an  incii  or  more  lone,  evergreen. 
■,  shinins  on  tlu>  npper  siirfiice,  and  of 
jirk  sruvn  color;  the  »mall  flower-i  ore  ■ 
,  anil  the  siilicarr  fertile  one^'  proilnre  i 
.l»'k  l-errit's.  It  \i  found  in  siindy  I 
1  ttlimc  the  crmst  from  Xew  Eni.'l:md  to  ' 


Iti: 


e<l  i-tHe^i 


1  inter 


er«,  but  \U  cliiet  use  i*  for  d< 
•ate  )>rilli;int  preen  liMve^  upon  ^'lender 
■ili-ni-v  especially  fit  it  for  working  in 
wers  in  bomiuet-i.  Quantities  of  it  are 
tn  Ibo  *..Htli.-rn  counties  of  Xew  .Ji-ri.ey 
Jew  Yurk  llorisK  who  keep  it  in  eood 
m  in  a  c".>l  cellar  for  sevenil  months. 
aa,  a  Russian  villa^'e  in  the  soutli  of 
Ilea,  on  the  .site  of  a  ruinetl  citv.  sup- 
>  l>e  the  Cteno*  mentioned  by  Stralio. 
lieOfl  of  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol.  ami 
■.  8.  W.  of  Simferopol.     It  stands  at  the 


en  has  been  erected  on  the  buttle  field, 

UMIN,  Heiry,  an  American  painter,  tiorn  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2ii,  IBOl,  die<l  in  Sew  York, 
Jan.  IT.  1S4I].  lie  was  preimrini:  to  enter  tbe 
West  Point  ocadeniy  when  his  toHte  for  art  led 
10  a  iiupil  of  Jarvis  the  portrut 
jiaintcr,  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed  for  seven 
years.  Amonn  hi*  must  characleriirtie  por- 
traits are  those  of  Chief  Ju:<tice  Marshall,  Bish- 
op White,  and  Jacob  Barker.  lie  also  painted 
landwapc.  genre,  and  history.  In  1844  infirm 
health  led  him  to  visit  England,  where  he  waa 
the  (Tuest  of  Word-iworth,  whoso  portrait  be 

Knted,  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Chalmera, 
rd  Chancellor  Coltenhani,  and  Mocanlay. 
On  his  return  to  Xew  York  in  1845  ho  b^^an 
a  series  of  historical  paintings  for  the  national 
capilifl.  He  was  cnjnMced  upon  one  reprewnt- 
ins  the  cabin  of  Daniel  Boone  in  the  wtlds  of 
Kentncky  at  the  time  of  hb  death. 
WS  (anc.  (Eii'is),  a  river  of  central  Enrope, 
of  the  principal  trihutarie*  of  the  Danube 


Itri 


of  Grii 


t  of 


the  small  lake  of  Longhino.  W.  of  Mount  Ber- 
nina,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7.000  ft.  It 
cr<isscs  the  Grison.s  frontier  above  Ilia  gorge  of 
RnstermtlM,  enterit  Tyrol  by  a  narrow  valley. 
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and  runs  with  ^reat  impetnositv  through  the 
northern  district,  particularly  the  Upper  and 
J>>wer  Inn  valleys,  to  the  border  of  S.  E.  Ba- 
varia, which  it  crosses  a  few  miles  X.  of  the 
fortress  of  Kuf>tein.  After  a  course  N.  and 
then  E.  for  about  00  m.  through  Bavaria,  it 
reaches  Braunau  on  the  Austrian  frontier, 
whence  it  Hows  in  a  X.  direction,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Bavaria  and  Austria,  until 
it  joins  the  Danube  at  Passau,  after  an  entire 
course  of  :U5  m.  Navigation  begins  at  Inns- 
pruck,  and  becomes  considerable  below  Hall. 
Steamboats  ply  on  the  Inn,  and  on  its  largest 
tributary  the  Salzach.  The  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Engadine,  which  is  situated  near  the  sources 
and  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  is 
also  calle<l  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn,  where 
in  the  Bomansh  language,  which  is  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants,  the  name  of  the  river  is  On. 

IXX,  according  to  judicial  decision,  **  a  house 
where  the  traveller  is  furnished  with  every- 
thing which  ho  has  occasion  for  while  on  his 
way.^*  It  is  sometimes  important  to  determine 
whether  u  house  be  an  inn  and  the  master  an 
innkeeper,  because  of  the  legal  rights,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  peculiar  and 
stringent  liabilities,  of  an  innkeeper.  It  is 
clear  that  while  a  sign  is  the  usual  and  proper 
evidence  that  a  house  is  an  inn,  it  is  neitner 
essential  to  an  inn  nor  the  only  evidence  of  it. 
A  mere  coffee  house,  or  an  eating  room,  is  not 
an  inn.  Neither  is  a  boarding  house ;  but  the 
distinction  between  a  boarding  house  and  an 
inn  is  not  always  easy,  in  fact  or  in  law ;  and 
it  is  the  more  difficult,  because  the  same  house 
may  be  an  inn  as  to  some  persons  within  it,  and 
a  boarding  house  as  to  others.  The  best  test  of 
this  (}Uestion  we  apprehend  to  be  the  transient- 
ness  or  the  lixedness  of  the  alleged  guest.  The 
old  law  constantly  held  that  an  inn  is  for  the 
benefit  tratiHUntium,  By  this  is  not  meant 
that  a  guest  of  an  iim  loses  his  rights,  or  that 
the  innkeei)er  loses  his  rights  over  him,  if  the 
guest  remains  a  long  time  in  the  inn,  provide<l 
he  renutins  tliere  as  in  an  inn ;  and  he  docs  so, 
if  he  makes  no  contract,  and  comes  under  no 
obligation,  to  stay  a  moment  longer  than  ho 
chooses  to.  If  he  goes  to  an  inn,  occupies  his 
room,  and  takes  his  meals,  with  the  right  at  any 
moniL'iit  of  going  away,  and  of  paying  for  what 
he  has  had  up  to  that  moment,  and  nothing 
more,  lie  continues  to  be  a  guest  although  he 
remain  there  a  year  or  years.  But  if,  upon 
going  there,  or  at  any  time  ofterwanl,  he  makes 
a  bargain  by  force  rif  which  he  must  stay  at  least 
so  long,  whether  it  be  a  week  or  a  month,  he  is 
no  longer  a  *'  transient  i)erson,"  and  loses  the 
peculiar  cliaracter  of  a  guest  at  an  inn. 

l.\>ilXS,  (Ifonsf,  an  American  landscape  paint- 
er, b«»rn  in  Newburgh,  X.  Y.,  May  1, 182').  His 
parents  removed  to  Xewark,  X.  J.,  where  he 
early  learned  drawing  and  the  rudiments  of  oil 
]>aintin£r.  He  has  from  his  youth  been  subject 
to  e]>ilepsy,  which  luus  interfered  materially 
with  the  Consecutive  pursuit  <»f  his  art.  When 
ItJ  Years  old  he  went  to  Xew  York  to  studv 


*  engraving,  but  iU  health  obliged  him  to  return 
home,  where  he  eontiniied  to  sketch  md  punt 
until  his  20th  year.  He  then  passed  a  mi«th 
in  the  studio  of  Regis  Gignonx  in  N«w  Yurk. 
which  is  all  the  regular  instmction  be  erer 

:  had.  He  made  two  visits  to  Europe,  ind  ^^ 
sided  for  some  time  in  Italy.  For  a  nninber 
of  years  after  his  return  he  made  hii  home 
near  Boston,  where  some  of  his  best  pictures 

j  were  painted.    In  1862  he  went  to  resde  at 
Eagleswood,  near  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  a 
few  years  later  removed  to  New  York.  Iiuk«« 
is  very  unequal  in  his  efforts,  bnt  loTen  of  na* 
ture  find  much  to  admire  in  his  landscipcs. 
He  inclines  to  the  French  school  in  style,  and 
has  been  compared  not  inaptly  with  Ronwean. 
A  follower  of  Swedenborg,  he  deab  largely  in 
allegory,  and  uses  the  forms  of  nature  to  iUuh 
trato  thought.    Among  his  best  pictares  are 
"  The  Sign  of  Promise,"  "  Peace  and  PlenlT." 
"Going  out  of  the  Woods,"  *'A  Vision' of 
Faith,"  *•  The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,*" 
**The  Apocalyptic  Vision  of  the  New  Jem- 
salem  and  River  of  Life,"  '*  A  Passing  Storm.'* 
*'  Summer  Afternoon,"  "  Twilight,"  and  *'  Ught 
Triumphant."    In  1870  he  went  witli  hb  fam- 
ily to  Rome,  where  he  still  remains.    To  the  na- 
tional academy  exhibition  of  1874  he  sent  a  pic- 
ture entitled  "  Washing  Day,  near  Perugia. 

IX3[K£EPER«  Public  policy  imposes  upon  an 
innkeeper  a  heavy  responsibilitj.  (See  Bao- 
MENT.)  He  is  liable  as  an  insurer  of  the  prop- 
erty of  his  guests  within  his  charge,  agaiuc 
everything  but  the  act  of  God  or  the  public 
enemy,  or  the  negligence  or  fraud  of  the  on- 
er of  the  property.  He  woi^d  therefore  be 
liable  for  a  loss  caused  by  his  own  servants  bj 
other  guests,  by  robbery  within  or  from  with- 
out the  house,  burglary,  riots,  or  mobs ;  for  a 
mob  is  not  a  public  enemy  in  this  sense.  It  ia 
however  a  good  defence  to  the  innkeeper,  that 
his  guest ^s  loss  was  cansed  by  the  guest's  ser- 
vant or  company,  or  by  his  negligence  of  anj 
kind ;  or  that  the  property  was  never  in  change 
of  the  innkeeper  because  the  gaest  had  retained 
it  in  his  own  possession  and  under  his  own 
control.  This  last  defence,  however,  is  not 
made  out  by  merely  showing  that  the  gue»t  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  key  of  the  room  or  of  a 
closets  or  that  ne  exercised  some  preference 

'  and  gave  some  directions  as  to  where  the  prop- 
erty should  be  placed.  But  still  an  innkeeper 
may  protect  himself  by  requiring  reasonable 
precautions  from  the  guest.  Tims,  if  he  ap- 
point a  certain  place  of  deposit  for  certain 
goods,  as  a  safe  for  money  or  jewelry,  with 
notice  to  his  guests  that  he  will  not  l*  respon- 
sible for  their  property  of  this  kind  if  not  pot 
there,  and  a  guest  disregard  this,  the  innkeeper 
is  exonerated.  Rut  no  especial  delivery  of  the 
goods  to  the  innkeeper  is  necessary  to  charpe 
him,  if  they  are  in  his  cnstody  in  the  a<ul 
manner.  It  is  also  held  that  he  cannot  refosi 
to  receive  a  guest  without  good  cause,  as  that 
his  house  is  full,  or  that  the  guest  is  dIsorderiT* 
or  has  infectious  disease,  or  disreputable  habiti 


once.  On  Ilie  other  tionil,  a  guest 
>it  to  ttilwt  and  insist  npun  n  partic' 
nent.  or  put  it  to  otber  purpo^ee  than 
rhich  it  WHS  deaigDMl. — An  innkecp- 
inrw;  liable  like  any  other  person  for 
r  injur;  coased  by  his  own  default  or 
I ;  sod  so  a  board  ingrbouse  keeper 
□  thig  extent.  But  an  innkeeper  ia 
the  loas  of  or  injory  to  property  of 
ithout  the  innkeeper  s  own  default  of 
So,  if  he  receive  the  hor«6  and  cur- 

pie&i,  sod  put  them  under  an  open 
J  from  his  premises,  or  leave  them 
en  road,  because  he  is  crowded,  and 
aed  to  pat  them  (here  when  crowded, 

liable  for  them  as  insurer.  Un  the 
i,  and  perhaps  as  some  compensation 
ttringent  liabilities,  an  innkeeper  has 
'he  gooda  of  his  gnest,  for  his  cliarges 
le  guest ;  and  he  even  has  this  lien 
1  or  carriage,  or  other  property  stolen 
[ht  to  hini  by  the  thief,     lie  hoM  no 

0  person  of  the  gnest ;  and  certainly 
he  clothing  actually  at  the  time  on 
1.    Bnt  the  innkeeper's  lien  probably 

1  other  property  of  the  guest,  and 
}  far  as  to  cover  the  whole  amount 
a  guest,  for  hjmself,  his  servanta.  or 
ItL     But  where  a  person  vigiu  nn  inn 

ioTitAtion  at  a  friend,  or  by  general 
as  one  of  many,  or  as  one  of  the 
t  a  certdn  day,  iritbout  , 
ected  to  pay  anything,  it 
the  innkeeper  is  liable  to  the  visitor 
oases  or  injuries  caused  by  the  Jnn- 
wn  default  or  neglect 
IT,  the  name  of  18  popes,  of  whom 
in^  are  the  most  important.  1.  Salal, 
k-tbano,  died  March  12,  or.  according 
u,  July  28,  417.  He  sncceedcd  Anuij- 
April  27,  402.  On  his  accession  he 
I  without  avail  in  behalf  of  the  ex- 
Ohrysoatom,  and  excommnnicated 
a  of  Alexandria  and  other  periiecu- 
s  saint.  The  Donatista  having  been 
d  by  the  council  of  Carthage  (403), 
ded  the  emperor  Honor! us  to  enact 
a  a^n»t  them.  On  the  invanon  of 
^lanc  at  the  head  of  the  Visigoths, 
)  save  Rome  from  these  barbarians, 
to  Ha^  enna  to  solicit  the  interference 
itieror ;  but  during  his  absence  the 
olken  in  August.  410,  and  plundered. 
departure  of  the  Goths,  Innocent  re- 
Kome  and  exerted  himself  to  relieve 
I  metropolis.  His  zeal  and  charily 
bim  to  the  Romans,  heathen  as  well 
ID.  He  condemned  the  doctrines  of 
who  was  supported  by  some  Chris- 
tie East,  and  evinced  great  severity 
le  Novatians,  who  were  nnmerons 
His  feast  is  celebrated  on  July  3S. 
ten  attributed  to  him  have  been 
Labbe'a  Coneilia,  vol,  ii. ;  and  (Jen- 
its  De  Seriptoribvs  Ecelaiaitiei*,  has 
as  bi.<:  a  DKTttum  Oeeidentaliiim  tt 
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Orientatium  Eeeletii*  uJrenui  Ptlatfianot  da- 
/urn.  which  was  published  by  Ills  t 
Zoaimus  I.  II.  Grcgwt*  dc'  Pa|il,  or  F 
bom  in  Rome  about  1090,  died  there  in  Septem- 
ber, 1143.  He  was  first  a  monk  and  afterward 
abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Nicholas,  was  made 
cardinal  by  Urban  H.,  and  appointed  in  1124 
legate  to  France  by  Colixtns  tl.  His  virtuve, 
eloqnenee,  and  sweetness  of  temper  necurud 
him  the  affections  of  his  colleagues:  and  on 
the  death  of  Honoriua  II.,  before  the  event 
could  t)e  generally  known,  he  was  somewhat 
hastily  proclaimed  pope  by  IT  cardinals;  but 
some  of  them  who  were  dissatisfied  niet  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  and  Rave  their  vot« 
in  behalf  of  Pietro  di  Leone,  who  astinniod  the 
appellation  of  Anaclelus  II.  Pietro  was  uu». 
sesscd  of  immense  wealth,  which  he  lavished 
to  make  himself  popular  among  the  Romona. 
lie  was  soon  acknowledged  all  over  Italy,  while 
Innocent  was  obliged  to  take  refnge  in  France. 
In  an  assembly  of  bishops  at  Li^ge,  March  23, 
1131,  at  which  Lothoire  II.  of  Germany  waa 
present,  he  dei'lincd  the  offer  made  by  the  latt«r 
to  restore  his  authority  in  Rome,  on  condition 
of  the  pope's  granting  himself  and  bis  succeasora 
the  right  of  investiture.  Returning  to  Franca, 
Innocent  secured  the  cooperation  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, who  accompanied  bim  to  Italy.  There  hs 
was  joined  by  Lothaire  at  the  bead  of  an  army, 
whose  services  were  rewanled  by  the  temporarjr 
ceasion  to  that  monarch  of  tlie  provincee  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  conntesa  Matilda.  Af- 
ter holding  a  council  at  PlaoenEa.  Innocent  re- 
entered Rome  with  Lotbwre  May  1,  I  i:j3.  and 
crowned  bim  emperor  in  the  church  of  6L 
John  Lateran.  Anacletua,  however,  atill  held 
possession  at  the  castle  of  8ant'  Angelo  and  aer- 
eral  fortresses ;  he  was  also  supported  by  Ro- 
ger, klngof  Sicily;  and  Innocent  was  again  driv- 
en from  Rome,  to  which  ho  did  not  return 
until  the  death  of  his  <Hiponent  in  1188.  H« 
had  now  to  negotiate  for  the  abdication  of 
Victor  IV.,  another  ontipope  who  had  sucoeed- 
e<l  Anacletns,  and  to  secure  the  submission  uf 
the  rebellions  cardinals.  He  was  then  enabled 
to  hold  the  second  general  council  of  Lateran, 
which  was  opened  April  S,  1130,  and  attended 
by  more  than  1,000  hlshops.  But  he  was  at- 
tacked by  King  Roger,  and  being  taken  pria- 
ooer  could  retain  his  liberty  only  by  con- 
firming this  prince  in  the  no^iseesion  of  Sicily 
and  the  title  of  king,  wliich  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  II30  by  Anacletns.  Yield- 
ing to  the  entreaties  of  St.  Bernard,  ho  con- 
demned in  1 140  the  opinions  of  Ab^lard  ;  but 
soon  bec<>miDg  embroiled  in  a  quarrel  with 
Louis  VII.  of  France,  he  put  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.  This  difficulty  was  not 
ret  settled  when  the  Romans,  discontented 
with  some  of  the  pope's  meosurea.  and  eicit«d 
by  the  preaching  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  ro»o  in 
arms  against  Innocent,  and  re^tablished  tho 
senate  and  the  tribunes  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
pope  died  soon  after.  Forty-three  letters  of 
Innocent  II.  are  printed  in  Labbc's  Coneitia, 
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Tol.  X.    111.  GltfTiMl  LtUri*  €«Btl,  born  at  Ana- 

gii  al)ont  1101,  died  in  Pernpia,  July  16,  1216. 
einp  from  his  childhood  destined  for  the 
chnrch,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  studv  theology, 
and  then  to  the  university  of  Bologna,  where 
he  niastere<l  the  science  of  law.  He  returned 
to  Home  in  1181,  and  in  1190  was  made  car- 
dinal deacon  by  his  uncle,  Pope  Clement  III. 
Being  coldly  treated  by  Celestine  III.,  Clem- 
ent's successor,  he  retired  to  Anagni,  where 
ho  composed  his  treatise  Z><;  ConUmjttu  Mundi^ 
$ite  de  MUerlU  JIuman(B  Conditions.  On 
the  day  that  Celestine  died,  Jan.  8,  1198,  al- 
though but  37  years  old,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  his  successor  by  the  college  of  cardinals, 
lie  reluctantly  accepted  the  tiara;  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  firmly  seated  on  his  tlirone,  he  show- 
e<l  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  Gregory  VII. 
Aiming  to  establish  t)io  8ui)remacy  of  papal 

}>ower,  he  soon  made  his  intluence  felt  in  near- 
y  every  part  of  Christendom.  His  first  care 
was  to  restore  onler  in  the  administration  of 
tlie  city  of  Rome,  by  forcing  into  submission 
such  civil  otlicers  as  had  hitherto  sworn  alle- 
giance to  the  emperor;  he  then  extended  his 
authority  over  the  cities  of  central  Italy  which 
had  been  usnrpe<l  by  rassals  of  the  empire, 
and,  while  vindicating  his  political  rights,  ap- 
peared OA  the  champion  of  justice,  liumanity, 
and  nn>rality.  Philip  Augustus  of  France  hav- 
ing repudiated  his  wife  Ingeburga  of  Denmark 
to  marry  Agnes  of  Meran,  Innocent  excom- 
municateil  him  in  1190,  and  put  liis  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.  After  resisting  for  eight 
months,  the  king  yielded  to  the  pontifical  au- 
thority, dismissed  his  new  queen,  and  took 
back  the  Danish  princess.  Innocent  had  pre- 
viously lK»en  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
five  years'  truce  between  Philip  Augustus  and 
Richard  I.  of  England.  About  the  sjime  time 
he  was  appointed  guardian  of  young  Fre<lerick 
of  Ilohcn-^taufen,  the  son  of  the  lute  emj)eror 
Henry  VI.,  and  of  Constanza,  queen  of  Naples 
and  Sicilv ;  but  he  refused  Fretlerick  the  inves- 
titure  of  his  kingtlom  of  Sicily  until  he  had  set 
at  liberty  Queen  Sibyl,  her  daughter,  and  her 
Sim  William,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Ilenrv  VI.  He  was  soon  called  to  interfere 
in  the  pnlitical  affairs  of  Gennany.  Pliilip 
of  Swa]»ia  and  Otho  of  Bnmswick  were  now 
contending  for  the  imperial  crown.  Inn<K*ent, 
afivr  trying  in  vain  to  bring  about  a  pacifica- 
tion botwi-vn  tho  rivals,  took  the  part  of  the 
lattiT,  who  iK'VcrtliL'k'Ss  was  unable  to  stand 
his  gnnmd,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Knghuid.  Mvan while  the  pope  had  increased 
hi-*  pi>\v^T  in  Italy,  and  concludod  with  the  I 
citii's  of  Loinbardy  an  alliance  again>t  Philip  of  ' 
Swabia,  by  whirh  he  wa**  enabled  t«>  rejippear 
as  a  nuMliatur:  he  pmposod  a  comi>n>mise,  j 
h-avinir  Phili]>  in  undi-^puted  right  to  tlio  inipe-  j 
rial  crown,  ami  di-rlaring  <Mho  his  successor.  ' 
This  airri-enK-nt  had  M-arcelv  In-en  entcre<l  into 
whi'U  the  unipornr  wa>  nuinUTiHl  by  ono  of  his 
folli»wer-».  <»tho  was  inmu'diatclv  acknowl- 
edgt'd  by  mnst  **{  the  German  princes,  and  in  . 


1209  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  receircd 
the  imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  pioe. 
But  the  new  emperor  soon  showed  signs  of  d«- 
termined  hostility  to  the  power  of  the  pope, 
seized  upon  several  cities  of  central  Italy,  ind 
claimed  Naples  and  Sicily  as  fiefs  of  tl!e  em- 
pire.    Innocent  at  once  excommanicsted  him, 
called  for  the  assistance  of  France,  and  nm- 
oned  tho  electors  to  choose  another  emperor. 
They  deposed  Otho  in  1212,  and  electe«1  Fred- 
erick, king  of  Kaples  and  Sicily.     Innocent 
acted  also  a  conspicnons  part  \n  the  eveDti 
which  marked  the  latter  part  of  King  John'i 
reign  in  England.    The  election  of  Stephen 
Langton  to  tho  archbishopric  of  Canterborr, 
supported  by  tlie  pope  and  opposed  by  the  kinf, 
was  the  cause  of  a  protracted  dispute,  in  the 
course  of  which  John,  resorting  to  violent  tnd 
even  cruel  measnres,  saw  his  kingdom  placed 
under  an  interdict,  and  himself  excommonica- 
ted,  and  finally  deposed  by  the  pope,  Philip  Au- 
gustus being  directed  to  put  tne  sentence  into 
execution.    John,  frightened  into  snbmkriott, 
complied  with  tlie  humiliating  terms  which 
were  dictated  to  him  by  the  uope^s  k^te,  ud 
put  his  dominions  under  tlie,  protection  of 
the  Roman  sec  (1218).    Innocent  immediately 
commanded  the  king  of  France  to  desist  from 
the  attack  upon  England,  which  belonged  to 
'the  church;  thenceforth  taking  up  the  canM 
of  his  vassal,  he  supported  him  in  his  conteit 
against  his  revolted  subjects  and  the  attacks  of 
Louis  of  France,  the  son  of  Philip  AugnstUi 
bnt  could  not  prevent  his  being  driven  ont  uf 
England.    His  zeal  in  maintaining  the  sanctity 
of  marriage  was  also  displayed  in  the  case  A 
Alfonso  IX.,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  who 
had  taken  to  wife  his  own  niece,  a  daughter  uf 
Sancho  I.  of  Portugal.    As  both  princes  resift- 
ed  the  reiH'ated  remonstrances  of  the  pope,  be 
laid  their  kingdoms  under  an    interuict  and 
themselves  under  the  ban  of  exconminnicatioo, 
until  the  scandal  ceased.    Afterward  he  united 
these  sovereigns  and  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
Xavarre  in  a  crusade  against  the  M«K>rs.  which 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  Navas  de  ToU»sa,  Ju- 
ly 16,  1212.    Pedro  A.  of  Aragon  was  crown- 
ed in  Rome  bv  Innocent,  to  whom  he  did  hom- 
age for  his  dominions;  and  the  title  of  king 
was  conferred  on  Leo  of  Armenia,  Premialtf 
of  Bohemia,  and  Joannicus  prince  of  the  Bol- 
garians.    In  Norway  Sverrer  the  Great  had 
batfied  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  legates  of 
Celestine  III.  to  check  his  tyranny.     Innocent, 
being  ap])ea]ed  to  by  the  king  and  his  noUeii 
after  hearing  lioth  parties,  excommnniatfd 
Sverrer,  and  released  his  subjects  fri  m  their 
allegiance.    One  of  his  first  undertakings  after 
his  election  had  been  to  preach  and  organin  the 
fourth  crusade.    Its  failure  arose  from  the  ^Uh 
lation  of  the  oath  imposed  by  him  on  itsehlcfi 
not  to  make  war  on  any  Christian  power.    He 
displayed  the  m(»8t  uncompromising  severiiy 
apiinst  heresy,  the  extirpation  of  which  wip 
with  him  a  matter  at  once  of  duty  and  policy^ 
this  led  him  to  sanction  the  cmtade 
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Jbigensea,  wbkh  was  carried  on  bj  bis 
s  and  Simon  de  Montfort  with  sncb  rigor 
neltj  as  finall/  to  draw  his  censure  upon 

After  being  for  18  years  the  rofing 
of  his  age,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  vio- 
ijer  which  terminated  in  paralysis.  In- 
t*s  works  (Cologne,  1552  and  1575 ;  Ven- 
578)  consist  of  theological  discourses, 
ies,  a  commentary  on  the  seven  peniten- 
(alms,  and  a  number  of  letters.  His  let- 
rhich  are  the  most  important  in  a  histor- 
>int  of  view,  were  printed  by  Balnze  in 
.  fol.  (Paris,  1682),  to  which  Br6gui^y 
'u  Theil  in  1791  added  2  vols,  containing 
letters  collected  from  the  Vatican  ar- 
u  Innocent  is  the  author  of  a  celebrated 
,  Vent  Sanete  8pirUu$.  The  Stabat  Ma- 
hich  is  also  attributed  to  him,  is  claimed 
work  of  a  Franciscan.    The  German  his- 

F.  Hurter  lias  published  a  remarkable 
y  of  this  pope :  Oeiehiehte  Papst  Inno- 
IL  und  uifier  Zeitgenomen  (4  vols.  8vo, 
org  and  Gotha,  1884-'42).  See  also  his 
f  A.  £.  de  Gasparin  (Paris^  187»).  I?, 
■t  XL,  BeMdetto  OdescaleU,  born  in  Como. 
16,  1611,  died  in  Rome,  Aug.  12,  1689. 
ians  have  confounded  him  with  a  name- 
uid  relative,  who  was  a  soldier  in  his 
,  but  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
Benedetto  was  descended  from  a  wealthy 
',  began  his  studies  in  the  Jesuit  college 
no,  and  graduated  in  theology  and  canon 

Rome,  where  he  received  holy  orders, 
as  made  cardinal  by  Innocent  X.  His 
s  and  talents  secured  him  general  esteem ; 
I  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne,  he  ap- 
lim^If  to  revive  the  ancient  discipline  of 
nrrh.  He  attempted  to  curtail  the  right 
Inm,  which,  being  possessed  by  foreign 
.^dors  had  extended  to  the  entire  dis- 
where  their  residence  was  situated.  His 
ntentions  were  partly  baffled  by  the  op- 
)n  of  Marsha]  d'Estr^es,  the  French  am- 
[or ;  but  ho  was  prudent  enough  to  avoid 
time  an  open  rapture  with  Louis  XIV. 
omineering  spirit  of  the  king  soon  gave 
»  a  quarrel.  In  1673  a  decree  of  Louis 
jd  the  regale^  that  is,  the  royal  privilege 
eiring  the  revenues  and  granting  at  pleas- 
e  benefices  of  vacant  bishoprics,  to  be  ex- 
\  over  the  provinces  of  France  in  which 

not  yet  bel^n  in  existence ;  this  was  op- 

hy  the  bishops  of  Alet  and  Pamiers, 
I  the  pope  earnestly  supported.  The  king 
Himmoned  a  general  assembly  of  the  bish- 
f  his  kingdom,  who  not  only  supported 
■Micy  concerning  the  r^galf^  but  issued 
olebrated  propositions  of  March,  1682, 
rinar  the  power  of  the  pope  inferior  to 
>f  a  general  council,  and  maintaining  the 
il  righ's  and  privileges  of  the  Gollican 
h.  In  answer  to  this  Innocent  held  a  sol- 
Pon*istory,  severely  censured  the  bishops 
bad  taken  part  in  the  proceeding;^  which 
declared  null  and  void,  ordered  the  four 
>Ntions  to  be  burned,  and  refused  to  grant 


canonical  oonflrmatlon  to  such  biahopt  as  had 
been  newly  appointed  by  the  kinff.  This  con- 
test was  embittered  by  the  renewal  of  the  quar- 
rel about  the  right  of  asylum.  By  a  brief  of 
May  12, 1687,  Innocent  formally  abolished  that 
right,  and  excommunicated  all  who  should 
maintain  it  Louis  XIV.  at  once  gave  orders 
to  his  new  ambassador,  the  marquis  de  Lavar- 
din,  to  uphold  the  disputed  privilege,  even  by 
force;  and  the  marquis  accordin^y  made  a 
solemn  and  threatening  entrance  into  Rome  at 
the  head  of  about  800  armed  men.  The  pope, 
considering  him  excommunicated  defaeto.  de- 
clined to  receive  him,  and  ordered  worship  to 
be  discontinued  wherever  he  should  present 
himself.  The  king,  exasperated  at  the  pope^s 
firmness,  caused  his  parliament  and  a  number 
of  French  bishops  to  appeal  to  a  general  oonn- 
cil  against  Innocent's  measures,  had  his  nundo 
arreted  at  Paris,  and  seized  upon  Avignon. 
The  pope  continued  inflexible  to  the  last  It 
was  during  his  pontificate  that  Michael  MoH- 
nos,  a  Spanish  priest,  advanced  in  his  ^*  Spirit- 
ual Guide*'  the  mvstical  doctrine  known  as 
quietism.    The  book  was  condemned  by  the  in- 

Suisition,  Sept  8, 1687 ;  the  author  abjured  his 
octrine  publicly;  and  the  proceedings  were 
approved  oy  the  pope.  In  1688  he  received  an 
einbassy  from  the  king  of  Siam,  who  had  been 
converted  by  Jesuit  missionaries.  Some  histo- 
rians have  affirmed  that  the  Jesuits  ^tccused 
Innocent  XI.  of  Jansenism ;  this  the  Jesuits 
deny,  and  there  exists  no  evidence  of  the  accu- 
sation. His  repeated  entreaties  induced  John 
Sobieski  to  relieve  Vienna  in  September,  1688, 
when  besieged  by  the  Turks;  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals  contributing  a  subsidy  of  400,000 
crowns  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

VXS&  OF  fOnrr,  colleges  in  London,  in  which 
students  of  law  reside  and  pursue  their  studies. 
In  England  at  a  very  early  date  the  science  of 
law  was  taught  in  the  mctrop)lis  in  certain 
buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  courts 
of  law  which  were  called  inns  of  court,  inn 
anciently  signifying  a  mansion  or  place.  The 
establishment  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  at 
Westminster  led  to  the  gathering  in  its  neighbor- 
hood of  the  whole  body  of  ** common'^  law- 
yers, and  to  the  establishment  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  hostels  or  ho9jtitia  curim^  which  were 
so  called  because  they  were  attached  to  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  court.  These  hostels  were 
occupied  by  the  lawyers  as  ofllices  and  some- 
times as  dwellings,  and  contained  also  schools 
where  die  law  was  studied.  But  in  1846  the 
knights  hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
to  whom  the  po{)e  had  cranted  the  English 
estates  of  the  suppressed  order  of  knights 
templars,  leased  the  buildings  and  gardens  of 
the  templars  in  London  to  certain  students  of 
the  common  law,  who  established  in  them  a 
hostel  or  inn  of  court.  The  place  cimtinued 
to  be  called  the  Temple,  from  its  former  occu- 
pants. In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  num- 
ber of  inns  increased  to  four,  which  still  exist, 
viz.:  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple, 
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Lincoln's  Tnn,  and  Graj'a  Inn,  each  of  n-liich 
eoDtainv<l  2(K>  members.  Stow,  in  his  "Sur- 
Tcy  u(  LopJon"  (1698),  soya  of  the  Uwjers 
who  urcupied  thew;  inoti:  '' These  sovtetiea  are 
no  ('or[)oratioDis  nor  have  any  jodicial  power 
over  their  meinbcr:!,  bnt  have  certain  orders 
among  themiwlres  which  by  consent  have  the 
force  of  laws.  Fur  slight  offenceii  they  ore 
only  c-xcommoned.  that  is,  put  out  of  com- 
iiioDH,  which  is,  not  to  eat  wltli  the  rest  in 
thi-'ir  halls;  and  for  greater,  they  lose  their 
chambers,  and  are  expelled  the  liouso;  and 
being  once  expelled,  Ihey  are  not  to  be  admitted 
by  any  of  the  other  three  societies.  The  pcn- 
tlenien  in  these  eocitities  may  bo  divided  into 
four  ranks:  t,  benchers;  2,  utter  benchers;  S. 
inner  barristers;  4,  students."  In  course  ut 
tune  two  bodies  were  formed,  colled  tlie  "  Hon- 
orable Society  of  the  Inner  Tempio"  and  the 
"  Honorable  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple," 
who  held  their  buildings  as  tenants  of  the 
knights  hospitallers  until  the  suppression  of 
monastic  bodies  by  Henry  YIIl.,  after  which 
thcr  held  them  of  the  crown  by  lease.  In 
ISOS  the  buildings  of  the  two  temples  were 
grant«<l  by  letters  patent  of  James  I.  to  tiie 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  recorder  of 
London,  and  the  benchers  and  treaaiircrs  of  the 
Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  for  "  lodging,  re- 
cejition,  and  education  of  the  professors  and 
Rtudent»of  the  laws;"  and  it  is  by  virtue  of 
these  grunts  that  they  ere  still  held  by  an  in- 
corporated society  of  the  "  Bludeiits  and  prac- 
tisers  of  the  laws  of  Kngland.''  The  Temjile 
garden,  which  lies  between  Whilefriars  and 
Eaitcx  street,  has  been  celebrated  by  Charles 
Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  was  much  frequent- 
ed as  a  pleasure  walk 
during  the  1  Tth  and  1 8th 
centuries.  In  the  hall 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  a 
noble  room  ornament- 
ed with  emblematical 
pwntings  by  Sir  James 
Tliornbill,  and  by  por- 
traits of  Littleton  and 
foke.dinner  is  prepared 
for  the  nicmlwrs  of  the 
inn  everj  day  during 
term  time.  Stndents  of 
luwmuKtkeei)  12  terms, 
that  is,  five  years,  at  the 
inns  of  court  before 
they  are  entitled  to  bo 
ridtcd  to  the  bar,  and 
those  of  the  Inner 
Teniple  are  required  to 
dine  in  this  hall  at 
least  four  times  in  each 
term.  On  certain  "grand  days"  the  judges, 
the  masters  in  chancery,  and  ninny  of  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  England  dine  here,  together 
with  a  large  assemblage  of  the  rtndents.  For- 
merly the  Inner  Temple  was  relelimteti  for  the 
inagniliceuce  of  its  entertainments  and  revels. 


•specially  in  the  16th  and  l7th  centnriea.  Tl« 
hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  th«  largest  and 
Unest  of  the  old  inns  of  court,  waa  bnitt  in 
16il3-'T2.  It  is  ornamented  by  elaborate  earr- 
ings, by  portraits  and  basts,  and  bj  the  coats 
of  arms  of  Somers,  Uardwicke,  Cowper,  Thur- 
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low.  Dunning,  Ddon,  Blackatone,  StawelL 
Tenterden,  Ciirran,  and  many  other  emineDt 
lawyers,  formerly  member*  of  the  luriety,  (in- 
blazoned  on  its  windows.  Lincoln's  Inn,  the 
next  in  importance  to  the  Inner  and  Middlt 
Temples,  is  on  the  W.  side  of  Chancery  lane. 


and  derives  its  name  from  b^ztf  oa  tlia  rite 
of  the  palace  of  on  earl  of  Lincoln  wbo  dkA 
there  in  1810.  and  by  irhom  the  land  ww 
assigned  to  certain  profCNon  of  the  law  t«€ 
the  establishment  of  an  inn  of  eoul.  The  hall 
and  library,  demgned  by  Haidwfck,  and  flniab^ 
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in  IMS,  form  one  of  the  noblest  piles  of  build- 
ing in  London.  The  t^hatiibers  of  this  inn  are 
t'liii*flv  occupied  by  ohancerj  barristers,  con- 
veyancers, and  persons  in  attendance  on  the 
ruvrt  of  rh&ncery,  which  conrt  is  held  in  its 
lull.  Att:u;hed  to  the  inn  are  extensive  gur- 
den^  celebrated  in  the  "Tatlor,"  No.  100. 
(irav's  Inn,  the  fourth  inn  of  conrt  in  impor- 
tinc-2  and  siM,  is  named  from  the  lords  (rray 
of  Wiltim,  whose  residence  it  originally  was. 
It  i'*  in  Gray's  Inn  lane,  and  has  a  gwden  which 
appwit  to  bare  been  planted  with  elm  trees  in 
in<iO  under  the  direction  of  Francis  Bacon,  at 
that  time  trensorer  of  the  society.  The  hall  is 
a  very  bandsome  room,  bnilt  in  1560.  It» 
windows  are  emblazoned  with  the  armorial 
tpearinn  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Nichotu  Bacon, 
Lord  Bnrleigfa,  and  other  eminent  members. — 
Ea(4i  ot  the  inns  of  conrt  forms  an  indepen- 
dent society,  bnt  they  all  agree  in  the  obser- 
vance of  certain  oomm  on  regulations.  No  per- 
son can  keep  a  term  in  any  of  them  withoat 
being  in  the  hall  on  three  days  when  the 
irrac«  is  s^d  after  dinner.  None  of  the  so- 
cieties cnn  call  a  gentleman  to  the  bar  before 
he  has  been  five  years  a  member  of  the  socie- 
ty. nnleAi  he  is  a  master  of  arts  or  a  bachelor 
iif  laws  of  the  nniveraitr  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
brid;:e.  or  Dublin.  No 
jperwjo  in  trade  or  in 
dc«<-vn'»  ordem,  and  no 
one  who  has  held  the 
fit  nation  of  a  convey- 
anrer'ri  clerk,  can  be 
admitted  at  all;  and 
••iticiturs  and  attor- 
nvys  ^lu^rt  have  their 
naine«  struck  off  the 
rnll.1  for  two  years,  and 
til.'  artiflt""  of  clerks 
ni:i«t  lie  eipired  or  cnn- 
f.Oled  two  years,  be- 
i'/Te  they  can  be  admit- 
'.•ri.  An  applicant  re- 
jri'lrd  by  one  society 
H'iil  not  be  admitted 
)'T  any  other.  On  his 
admiMion  the  stadent 
pay*      varioua      feea 
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members  of  the  inns.  The  sergeants  are  the 
highest  degree  at  common  law,  as  the  doctors 
are  in  civil  law.  Queen's  counsel  is  another 
rank,  admission  to  which  is  technically  called 
giving  D  Bilk  gown,  the  costume  of  the  bearen 
of  this  honor.  The  benchers  of  the  inns  are 
elected  from  the  barristers  at  the  bar  accord- 
ing to  seniority.  They  govern  tlie  society,  and 
may  reject  on  application  for  admission  with* 
[)at  atsigning  a  reason. — The  fonr  great  inns 
of  court  liave  uttached  to  them  innsof  chancery, 
of  which  the  Inner  Temple  lias  two,  Clem- 
ent's snd  ClilTord's  (formerly  also  Lyon's,  now 
the  Globe  theatre) ;  the  Middle  Temple  one. 
New  Inn;  Lincoln's  Inn  one,  Thavies's;  and 
Gray's  Jnn  two,  Barnard's  and  Staiiles's.  Two 
others,  Farnival's  and  the  Strand,  no  longer 
exist.  These  inns  are  principally  inhabited 
by  attorneys. 

llOiSPBCCK  (Gcr.  lantbruet),  a  city  of  Aus- 
tria, capital  of  Tyrol,  on  both  sides  ot  the  Inn, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Bill,  MB  m.  W,  a 
W.  of  Vienna;  pop.  in  18S9,  16,810.  The 
name,  meaning  Inn  bridge,  is  the  equivalent  of 
that  given  to  the  locality  by  the  Romans,  (Eni- 
pontum ;  there  are  now  several  bridges.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  steep  monntains  6,000 
to  9,000  ft  high,  and  is  well  built,  especially 


£40,  and  enter*  into  a 
bond  ot  £100  for  the 
p^mrat  ot  his  com- 
■OM  or  dinners  while 
tHndnit.    Ontheex- 

pindoa  of  his  terras 

W  adirtm**  a  petition 

t<>  tlie  benchers  at  a 

■'i^iil    I'onni-il ;     and 

it  tlicT    approve,    he 

'•it!  njwin  them  after 

^nner.  the  oathi  are 

J^ministered.  and  he  is  called  to  the  bar.    The 

'wn  fur  admiwion  vary  in  the  different  inns 

''■TO  frtfi  in  Gray's  Inn  to  £93  in   Lincoln's 

'^'■L    There  are  different  degrees  among  the 


in  the  rifclit  bank  of  the  Inn.    Tl 
4  the  Ncnstultcntraiwe.  in  which 
ntM  where  the  Tyroleee  e-itates  Im 
ings,  the  post   oDice,   and 


finent  street 
-c  the  I'uild- 
ild  their  si(- 
iphal  arch 
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erected  by  Maria  Theresa.  The  Franciscan  |  recovered  by  the  Anstrians.  In  1809  it  «i:f- 
church  illofkirche)  contains  one  of  the  most  fered  much  during  the  war  in  Tyrol.  Aiivr 
splendid  monuments  of  Europe,  tliat  of  Maxi-  the  second  revolutionary  outbreak  in  ViiLim 
milian  I.  (who  ordoreil  its  construction,  with  a    in  1848,  the  emi>eror  Ferdinand  fled  to  li^u- 


sepulchre  for  his  own  remains,  but  is  buried 
in  Neustadt,  near  Vienna).  On  ea<h  side  of 
the  aisle  stands  a  row  of  tall  litres,  28  in  num- 
ber, rej)resentin^  principally  tlie  most  distin- 


spruck,  and  rt^ided  there  for  sevend  months. 

L\0,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Cad- 
mus  and  llarmonia.  By  coniniaud  of  Juno, 
Athamas,  king  of  Orchonienus,  had  marrivtl 


giiishetl  members  of  the  house  of  Austria.    The    Nephele,  by  whom  he  was  father  of  Phrixus 
sarcophagus  is  ornamented  with  24  representa-    and  llelie;  but  he  was  also  secretly  weddt^I  to 
tions  of  the  principal  ])olitical  and  domestic  ,  Ino,  by  whom  he  had  I^farchus  anil  Melicerti^. 
events  in  the  life  of  Maximilian,  sculptured  in  ■  Hating  the  children  of  her  rival,  Ino  perniiuilid 
alto  rilievo  by  Alexander  Colin  of  Mechlin.    In  !  her  husband  that  the  gods  \\'ere  angry  with 
the  same  church  is  the  Silver  Lady  cha])el,  so     him,  and  could  only  be  apjieased  by  the  »ai-ri- 
called  after  a  silver  statue  of  the  Virgin,  con-  |  lice  of  Phrixus  and  llelle.     Xephele  re-kuttl 
taining  the  mausc^leums  of  the  archduke  Ferdi-  ,  the  children,  and  Mercury  punishe<l   Ino  l>y 
nand  and  of  his  wife  Philippine,  which  are    giving  her  the  young  Bacchus  to  nurse,  wbiih 
also  attributed  to  the  genius  of  Colin,  whose     brouglit  down  on  her  and  her  liusband  the  an- 
own  tomb,  said  to  be  the  work  of  his  own  -  ger  of  Juno.     Athamas  was  driven  mad,  and 
hands,  is  in  the  cemetery  of  Innspruck.     The    in  this  state  killed  his  son  Learchus;   while 
tomb  of  Andreas  llofer  is  in  this  chapel.     In  !  Ino,  flying  for  safety  with  Melicertes  in  Lvr 
this  church  Christina  of  Sweden  made  her  pub-  I  arms,  leaped  into  the  sea.     Neptune  chanpid 
lie  remmciation  of  Lutheranihui.      There  are  j  her  into  a  sea  go<lde6S,  giving  ber  the  Dam«r  of 
altogether  11  churches,  among  which  are  the  '  Lencothea,  while  Melicertes  became  Palieij.uii. 
Capuchin  church  with  the  penitential  cell  of    There  are  wide  variations   in   the  traditicm 
Maximilianll.,  and  the  St.  James  church,  notice-    concerning   Ino.      ^Eschylus,   Sophocli'S,   En- 
able for  its  rich  decorations.     Among  the  other    ripides,  and  Achceus  have  used  her  story  in 
public  buihlings  are  the  palace  built  for  Maria    their  tragedies. 

Theresa,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Archduke  1^0CrL1110\,  the  transmission  of  a  diM*&M:- 
Leopold  V.  in  the  courtyard,  and  a  large  edi-  from  one  individual  to  another  by  nitans  of  a 
fice  in  the  city  s(piare  {StadtphiU),  once  the  morbific  matter  taken  from  the  body  of  tLv 
residence  of  the  counts  of  Tyrol,  now  a  private  flrst  and  introduced  into  the  system  of  tlic  mi- 
dwelliug,  with  a  famous  oriel  window,  covered  ond.  The  morluflc  matter  may  be  introduitd 
with  a  golden  roof  {ihi»  gohltuc  Dachl)^  built  directly  into  the  tissues  by  means  of  an  imi<»lnu 
in  the  loth  <entury,  at  a  cost  of  oO,(i()0  ducats.  "  or  puncture  in  the  skin,  or  it  may  te«ppli<d id 
The  chief  educational  establishment  is  the  Ko-  a  fluid  fonn  to  an  abraded  surface,  from  tiLii-h 
man  Catholic  university,  which  was  founded  in  it  is  absorbed  by  the  skin  itM-lf.  There  are 
1072  by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  In  187IJ  it  had  .  only  certain  diseases  which  are  commuiiiialir 
40  professors  and  or>:)  students,  fully  one  thinl  I  in  this  way,  the  simple  inflammations  and  their 


pro<lucts  not  having  the  power  to  breed  a  •sim- 
ilar malady  in  a  healthy  person.  But  there  arc 
particular  specific  diseahes,  such  as  sn!aII|os. 
cowpox,  primary  syphilitic  and  gonorrhaal  ic- 
flammations,  and  the  like,  the  exudatiins  of 
which  are  charged  with  a  peculiar  organic  virc^ 


of  whom  are  under  the  theological  faculty,  the 
professors  of  whi<'h  are  Jesuits.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrance  of  the  liberal  party 
in  Austria  and  of  a  majority  of  the  professors 
of  the  university  against  the  privileged  i)08i- 
tion  {\i  the  Jesuits,  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction in  July,  1K72,  deprived  the  theologi-  |  which  when  introduced  into  the  s.^Mtni  \i 
cal  fntulty  of  the  right  of  electing  a  memlKT  of  '  another  individual  gives  rise  to  a  disiinK-r  like 
the  acadeinii*  si'uate,  and,  alternately  with  the  that  by  which  it  was  originally  produevd.  Va^*- 
other  faculties,  the  rector  of  the  university.  In  i  cination  is  simply  the  inoculation  of  vauina  or 
1«7:J  the  right  was  restored  to  the  Jesuits,  pro-  '  cowpox;  and  the  term  inoculation  is  kujc- 
vide<l  the  professors  should  individually  qualify  times  restricte<l  in  common  parlance  to  il.e 
for  their  otlire  like  the  professors  of  the  other  intentional  communication,  by  this  means,  i>f 
facultic*.  The  library  of  the  \iniversity  has  smallpox  in  its  original  form.  The  iotNuIa- 
about  .")U,rMM»  volinnes.  There  are  also  a  gym-  tion  of  snudlpox  was  early  found  to  mitigate 
nasiuni,  a  connnercial  school,  and  a  national  the  si'verity  of  the  disease;  l.ut  van'inatien 
museiini  founded  in  lW2:i,  with  ri<-h  collections  wiu»  afterwanl  substituted  for  it  (see  Jenneki. 
of  antiquities  und  works  of  art.  The  principal  birause  vaccina,  though  milder  still,  was  dl«- 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  silks,  ribbons,  covered  to  be  an  efi'ectual  protection  againrt 
gloves,  calico,  and  trhi>s. — In  12:U  Inii*tpruck     smallpox  it-^^elf. 

was  clothed  with  the  privilires  of  a  town  by  .  I^'0M'R.UL.4W,  or  Jufr-Brr»lai«  a  town  of 
Otlio  I.,  duke  of  Mcran.  It  siihsc(juently  be-  Pru'i^ia,  in  the  province  of  Posi-n,  £4  ui.  S.  E 
came  the  re-^idenci-  of  the  Austrian  archdukes,  of  Broniberg;  ]»op.  in  1S72,  T.-li*.*,  includiiv: 
and  it-,  nio-^t  jnoHjirroii-;  period  was  in  the  over  it,nnn  Jews.  It  contains  a  Koman  i'atbi'lJ>' 
early  part  of  t!ie  17th  ci-ntury,  when  Ferdi-  and  a  Protestant  church,  a  hynagoiiue.  moJ 
nand  11.  hcM  hi-*  lirilliant  c«uirt  there.  It  w«s  large  s;dt  pet  re  works.  An  extensive  dip  s^t  d 
taken  bv  the  Bavarians  in  IT*.'-:,  but  was  soon     mineral  bait  >\as  discovered  there  ilk  1^71. 
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iransniMf  or  WUtf  Oflos  a  tribunal  estab- 
liabed  in  ▼ariona  Roman  Oatholio  countries  to 
March  oat  and  to  try  persona  aooosed  of  her- 
esjr,  as  well  as  certain  other  offences  against 
morality  or  the  canons  of  the  chorch.    The  first 
formal  sanction  of  the  inquisition  bj  a  papal 
ban  was  in  the  13th  century ;  but  long  before 
that  heresy  had  been  declared  a  crime,  and  in- 
quisitors, or  inquirers  after  heretics,  nad  been 
appointed  br  Christian  princes.    Oonstantine 
the  Great,  we  first  emperor  who  made  Ohris- 
tianity  a  state  religion,  made  heresy  a  state  of- 
fence, and  repeatedly  banished  those  who  re- 
fused submission  to  his  decisions  in  doctrinal 
controversies.    Athanasius,  the  defender  of  or- 
thodoxy, and  Arius  shared  in  turn. the  same 
fate.     Under  him  and  his  sons  commissions 
were  also  issued  against  the  Donatists,  who 
were  Tisited  with  die  most  rigorous  punish- 
ment   The  terms  **  inquisition  **  and  ^*  mquisi- 
tors  ^  appear  for  the  first  time  in  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  searching  out  and  punishment 
of  heretics  under  Theodosius  I.,  who  in  882 
published  an  edict  against  the  Manich®ans  and 
other  sects.    A  law  of  Ilonorius  in  898  threat- 
ened the  professors  of  certain  heresies,  in  par- 
ticular the  priests  of  the  Montanists  and  Euno- 
mians,  with  banishment  and  death  if  they  per- 
sisted in  bringing  people  together.    The  decrees 
for  the  extermination  of  heathenism  were  even 
more  severe.   Heathen  sacrifices  were  forbidden 
by  Constantius  II.  in  858,  under  pain  of  death, 
liieodoeius  I.  in  892  prodaimed  every  form  of 
idolatry  a  crime,  ana  every  attempt  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  future  by  animal  sacrifices 
high  treason.    Theodosius  II.  remitted  capital 
punishment  in  428,  but  again  enforced  the  law 
against  heatlien  sacrifices  in  426.    Most  of  the 
earlier  fathers  were  opposed  to  the  punishment 
of  heretics!  by  the  secular  arm,  and  particularly 
to  the  infiiction  of  death.     Giirysostom  and 
Au^cu^tine  approved  of  their  being  confined  or 
exil<^  but  only  Jerome  and  Leo  the  Great 
were  in  favor  of  the  death  penalty.    The  first 
instance  in  which  the  blood  of  a  heretic  was 
^bed  by  the  solemn  forms  of  law  occurred  in 
8n>,  when  Priscillian,  the  leader  of  a  Gnostic 
sect  in  Spain,  was  put  to  death  by  the  sword, 
at  the  in!iti}?ation   of   Bishop  Idacius.     The 
church  was  struck  with  horror  at  tlie  act ;  Ida- 
ciQ.H  was  excommunicated,  and  died  in  exile. 
Jiutinian,  in  his  code,  provided  certain  penal- 
ties} for  diiMenters  from  the  orthodox  creed  as 
expounded  by  the  "four  holy  synods"  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon ;   and 
from  this  code  the  future  legislation  against 
heretics  was  derived.     For  several  centuries  all 
esses  of  lieresjy  caine  before  the  ordinary  courts ; 
bot  in  the  course  of  time  the  examination  of 
thtf  charge  of  heresy  devolved  upon  bishops, 
vho  handed  over  those  who  remained  obdu- 
ftte  to  tlie  secular  courts   for   punishment. 
Soaietimes,    however,    ecclesiastical    councils 
specified  the  punishment  to  be  infiicted  on  cer- 
tiia  <'biAses  of  heretics.     The  organization  and 
development  of  the  synodal  courts  in  the  8th 


and  9tli  centories  systematized  also  the  pro- 
ceedings against  heretics;  but  no  special  ma- 
chinery for  the  purpose  was  devised  until  the 
Spread  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  of  the 
uchites,  Bogomiles,  Paulicians,  WaldenseSi 
and  the  various  sects  comprised  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  Albigenses.  This  excited  the 
alarm  of  Uie  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  heresy  being  regarded  at  the  time 
as  a  crime  agdnst  the  state  no  less  than  against 
the  church.  At  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  Innocent  111.  sent  several  Cistercian 
monks  as  his  legates  to  the  south  of  France,  in 
order  to  force  the  great  feudatories  of  Pro- 
vence and  Narbonne  into  a  war  against  the  Al- 
bigenses, and  to  assist  the  bishops  in  searching 
out  the  heretics  and  in  giving  them  over  to 
punishment  The  fourth  council  of  Lateran 
m  1215  enjoined  upon  the  synodal  courts  the 
searching  out  of  heresy  and  its  suppression  as 
a  duty,  and  may  tlierefore  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing established  the  legal  foundation  of  inquisi- 
torial courts.  The  bishops  were  called  upon 
either  to  visit  personally  or  to  send  delegates  mto 
every  parish  suspected  of  heresy,  and  to  cause 
several,  or  if  necessary  all,  of  the  inhabitants  to 
swear  that  they  would  inform  against  heretics  as 
well  as  those  attending  secret  meetings ;  all  who 
refused  to  take  this  oath  should  be  suspected  of 
heresy  themselves.  These  .arrangements  were 
confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the  synod  of  Toulouse 
(1229X  which  issued  on  this  point  45  proposi- 
tions, among  which  were  the  following :  **  Any 
prince,  lord,  bishop,  or  judge,  who  shall  spare 
a  heretic,  shall  forfeit  his  lands,  property,  or 
ofi[ice ;  and  every  house  in  which  a  heretic  ia 
found  shall  be  destroyed.  Heretics  or  persona 
suspected  of  heresy  shall  not  be  allowed  the 
assistance  of  a  physician,  or  of  any  of  their  as- 
sociates in  crime,  even  though  they  may  be 
suffering  under  a  mortal  disease.  Sincere  pen- 
itents shall  be  removed  from  the  neighborhood 
in  which  they  reside,  if  it  is  suspected  of  here- 
sy ;  they  shall  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  for- 
feit all  public  privileges  until  they  receive  a 
papal  dispensation.  Penitents  who  have  re- 
canted through  fear  shall  be  placed  in  confine- 
ment.^* The  synod  also  enjoined  upon  the 
bishops  to  bind  in  every  parish  a  priest  and 
two,  three,  or  more  laymen  by  oath  to  search 
out  heretics.  But  as  many  bishops  were  ac- 
cused of  being  either  remiss  or  partial,  Gregory 
IX.  transferreil  the  inquisition  to  the  Domini- 
cans, first  in  1232  in  Austria  and  Aragon,  and 
next  in  1233  in  Lombardy  and  southern  France. 
The  persons  thus  empowered  and  sent  by  the 
pope  to  different  countries  were  denominated 
collectively  ^inquisitorial  missions.^'  To  aid 
the  inquisitors  in  the  exercise  of  their  ofiice,  a 
guild  was  founded  after  12"''' 9,  called  tlie  iwiVi- 
tia  Jesu  ChrUti  contra  haretieas.  The  church, 
however,  contented  itself  with  the  examination 
of  the  heretics,  and  called  on  the  secular  arm  to 
carry  the  sentences  into  execution.  Ia^uIs  IX. 
of  France  from  attachment  to  the  church,  and 
Raymond  VII.  of  Toulouse  and  Frederick  II. 
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of  Germanj  in  order  to  escape  the  snspicion  of 
)iere8\\  complied  witli  this  reqaest,  and  made 
the  execution  of  the  sentences  passed  by  the 
inqui^tito^s  obligatory.  The  procedure  of  the 
intiui^itors  differed  in  many  particulars  from 
that  of  the  civil  courts.  In  accordance  with 
a  decree  of  the  councils  of  BC^ziers  and  Nar- 
bonne,  confirmed  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1254,  the 
informers  were  never  named  to  the  accused ; 
suspicion  of  heresy  was  considered  a  sufficient 
cause  of  arrest;  accomplices  and  criminals 
were  admitted  as  witnesses.  If  the  accused 
denied  the  charges,  he  might  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture to  obtain  his  confession.  The  regulations 
of  tlie  earlier  inquisitions  are  found  in  the  Di- 
reetorium  Inquuitorum  of  Nicholas  Eymeric, 
who  for  42  years  held  the  office  of  chief  inquis- 
itor in  Aragon,  and  died  in  1390.  It  was  first 
published  at  Barcelona  in  1503 ;  again  at  Home, 
with  a  commentary  by  Pegna,  in  157H;  and 
has  often  been  reprinted.  The  power  of  the  in- 
quisition was  greatly  increased  by  the  income 
which  it  derived  from  the  property  of  the  con- 
denmed.  Innocent  IV.  in  1252  assigned  to  it 
one  third  of  such  property,  and  ordered  one 
third  to  be  reserved  for  future  uses;  in  the 
15th  century  it  was  common  for  the  inquisitors 
to  claim  ttie  entire  property.  Until  124H  the 
inquisitorial  courts  were  only  transitory  tribu- 
nals ;  but  from  that  date  they  became  perma- 
nent, and  tlie  institution  was  successively  intro- 
duced in  this  form  into  Italy,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  the  soutliern  provinces  of  France.  The 
people  in  the  south  of  France  rose  repeatedly 
in  rebellion,  and  took  bloody  vengeance  on 
some  of  the  inquisitors,  as  at  Toulouse  in 
1245.  The  parliaments  declared  themselves 
against  its  proceedings  as  irregular  and  unpre- 
cedente<l,  and  several  kings,  as  Philip  IV.  and 
Louis  XL,  limited  its  jurisdiction.  Its  influ- 
ence was  also  weakened  by  the  schism  of 
the  14th  and  the  refonnatorv  councils  of  the 
15th  century.  After  the  reformation  of  the 
l«th  century,  Henry  II.,  urged  by  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  made  an  attempt  to  reestablish  it,  and  even 
extorte<l  the  consent  of  the  parliament  to  an 
erljrt  of  this  kind;  but  it  never  regained 
rtren;rth,  was  wholly  abolished  by  Henry  IV., 
and  ha-  not  been  reintroduced. — In  Spain  the 
irj'iniMtion  was  introduced  soon  after  its  es- 
taMi'>}iirjuiit  in  France.  The  Aragonese  branch 
f  ^j  Ik:  tr:ioe<l  by  authentic  records  as  far  back 
&•  tiie  vear  V2'^2,  and  in  the  course  of  that  cen- 
I'lrv  rt.itirt'*  were  establishe<l  in  the  dioceses  of 
Trin-jc^rui.  Barcelona,  Urgel,  Ldrida,  and  Ge- 
f'-rii.  At  fir-t  it  pjt*»se<l  no  sentence  more  se- 
v«.re  \u  .11  ''•^nti-^cation  of  property,  and  even 
Ti.i-  wft.-  n-*^orc'l  if  tlie  arcuse<l  abjure<l  his 
o;  ii/iori-  wrthin  a  tenn  called  the  "  i)erio<l  of 
;rra' . ."  1  o-.var«i  the  clo-^e  of  the  15th  century 
a  ijtw  i'vji'jiM.'  wa*  iriven  to  it  by  Canlinal  Pi^ 
*iT'}  0"5jz:i1«-2  'le  Mendoza.  archbishop  of  Se- 
\:.i»-.  fcij'J  in  time  it  a«4snTiie«l  gigimtic  dimen- 
hi'iirv  ^M-f'irjiiT:;:  more  aNs^ihite  and  indei>endent 
t:.:iri  \u  :.rj,v  f,Tlier  *tate  of  Enro|>e.  The  prol>- 
bVJiJiv  uf  a  uuion  between  the  Jews  and  Moors 


against  the  Christiflna  at  that  time  excited  in 
Spain  considerable  alarm.  The  Jews  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  popalation,  and  held 
enormous  wealth.  Severe  reatrictire  measons 
were  passed  against  tiiem  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties from  time  to  time,  and  finallv  abont  14T7 
certain  of  the  clergy  proposed  to  terdinand  to 
establish  the  inquisition  in  Castile,  with  tbe 

Erimary  object  of  searching  out  those  wLo 
aving  been  converted  to  Christianity  had  re- 
lapsed into  Judaism,  or  who  feigned  conver- 
sion while  secretly  attached  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  llie  king  readily  assented,  and,  the 
consent  of  Isabella  having  been  reluctantly 
given,  a  panal  bull  was  procured  in  1476  so* 
thorizing  tne  establishment  of  the  tribonaL 
From  this  date  forward  Catholic  writers  regard 
the  Spanish  ini^uisition  as  a  state  tribunaL  a 
character  which  is  recognized  by  Ranke,  Goint, 
Leo,  and  even  Llorente.  In  September,  14i^ 
a  royal  edict  appointed  two  Dominicans  the 
first  inquisitors,  and  the  first  court  was  estab- 
lished at  Seville.  They  issued  their  first  edict 
on  Jan.  2,  1481,  by  which  they  ordered  the 
arrest  of  several  **  new  Cliristiana,**  as  converts 
were  popularly  called,  who  were  suspected  of 
heresy,  and  on  Jan.  6  the  first  auto  da  fi  wai 
held,  when  six  persons  were  burned  alive.  Ex- 
ecutions soon  became  frequent  Several  of 
those  who  had  been  condemned  as  contoma* 
cious  appealed  to  Pope  Siitus  IV.,  who  in  Jan- 
uary, 1482,  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the 
two  inquisitors,  and  recommended  mildnets 
and  moderation.  Soon  after  he  appointed  die 
archbishop  of  Seville  apostolic  judge  of  u>petl 
for  all  Spain,  with  power  to  decide  on  all  ap- 

fieals  from  the  judgments  of  the  inqaisitioiL 
n  1483  Torquemada  became  grand  inqniidtor 
general  of  all  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  Fe^ 
dinand  appointed  a  royal  council  of  the  so- 
preme  inquisition  {con^ejo  dt  la  tvprema  I'a- 
gui$ieion),  of  which  the  grand  inquisitor  was 
presi<lent  of  right  and  for  life,  with  a  bishop 
and  t  w  o  doctors  at  law  as  connsellon.    Torque- 
mada in  concert  with  the  king  framed  the  or- 
pmic  laws  of  the  new  tribunal,  styled  instruc- 
tions, which  consisted  of  28  articlea,  and  were 
promulgated  at  Seville  in    1484.     Additions 
were  made  to  them  in  1488  and  1498;  and  it 
last  a  new  compilation  of  regulationa.  consiil- 
ing  of  HI  articles,  was  made  by  the  inquisitor 
gi'uenU  Valdez  in  1561,  which  remained  ever 
afterward  the  guide  of  Spanish  inqniatora.  All 
the  penitents  of  the  inquisition  wore  a  pecnliv 
•  habit,  called  •amhenito  (a  cormption  of  me9 
I  hfndito,  ^'  the  blessed  vest  ^  of  penitence),  of 
-  which  there  were  three  diffen*nt  kinds  for  the 
three  classes  of  condemned,  and  an  eonal  nam- 
.  her  for  those  who  were  doomed  to  snffer  death. 
>  Tlie  auto  da  fe  (act  of  faith)  waa»  propcfiT 
I  speaking,  the  public  and  solemn  readily  <^  the 
records  of  the  court  of  inquisition,  and  of  the 
sentence  by  it  passed  on  persons  found  gnihr : 
but  it  is  |>opularly  understood  of  the  pablie 
ceremonies  accompanying  their  execution.  The 
accused  thenisclv^  if  Ui^ng,  were  always  pre»- 


in;  if  dead,  their  rem nin a  or 
were  snlistitnted  fcir  tliotn.  Tlie  tivil 
iliea  anil  corporate  bodies  were  also 
(o  be  in  ati«naance,  a»  well  a8  tlie  crim- 
ilge  ind  Ilia  otGcen,  whose  duty  it  was 
»  the  seni«nre  carried  out.  wlien  tlie 
un  was  perfuriutM]  witli  unwonted  so- 
r,  it  was  called  auto  pablico  general. 
<rB«  alito  an  auto  partietilar,  or  private 
which  the  ioiinUitom  and  criniinal  Jadge 
'ere  prriseDt;  the  aatilto,  held  in  the 
of  the  iD'iutsition.  wjiieh  wa»  attended 
r  the  niinJAters  of  the  court  and  the  per- 
filed  bj  tbem;  and  the  tiuta  lingular, 
took  place  in  Itie  chnrcb  or  in  the  publio 

and  aij^inxt  a  nngle  persin.  The  pun- 
t  was  intlicted  for  wnat  the  ecclesiasti- 
gen  pronounced  heresr,  or  a  reUpse  into 
te,  or  apostasy  from  the  Ohristion  faith. 
A)  pvhlUo  general  occurred  rarely,  and 
lid  on  the  Sundays  between  Pentecost 
Irent.  The  prisoners  were  conducted 
e*:<ioi)  to  the  public  square,  where  roy- 
lelf  and  all  the  highest  personages  in 

an>l  »tUe  attended,  as  at  a  drama  which 
It  rerallinic  the  terrors  of  the  judgment 
rbuse  condemned  to  death  were  dressed 
Lck  of  abeepskin  colletl  eimnrni,  and  a 

cap  called  eorvzo,  both  hideously  paint- 
<t  the  others,  the  more  guilty  wore  a 
Uo  or  tack  of  yellow  stuff  with  a  cross 
Prisoners  of  the  least  ftuilty  class  wore 
e  Uaric  coat  and  pantaloons,  and  walked 
are  bead  and  feet.  After  the  solemn 
tion  of  the  sentenoes,  the  penitents 
>rn«  book  te  their  cells  in  the  prisons  of 
juisition;  and  those  condemned  to  the 
re  ofTereil  a  last  option  between  death 
i»ntalion  of  the  heresies  witli  which 
>r«  charoed.  It  they  recanted,  they  also 
onducted  to  prison.  If  they  remained 
le,  ihi-y  were  handed  over  to  the  secular 
and  led  to  the  qiiemiuhra  or  place  of 
t.  which  was  generally  outside  of  the 
By  its  compact  organization  the  inquisi- 
>n  became  very  powerfiiL  The  inquia- 
i«ra]  was  appointed  by  the  kin~  and  ap- 

by  ilie  pope ;  but  bo  was  in  reality  in- 
ent  of  botlt.  He  named  tlie  aubaltern 
.  and  hod  an  absolute  control  over  all 
r«r  courts.  The  oxpnkion  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Moors  (1-^00)  from  Spain,  which 
Tied  to  evade  by  conversion  to  Chris- 

an'l  later  the  spreadinR  of  Protestant- 
imisbeil  tlie  inqnisition  with  abundant 
[ion.  Aocordini;  to  the  estimate  of  Llo- 
whtt%3  accaracy  has  been  called  in  mies- 
'  Cjtholio  writ«rs,  the  number  of  those 
alive  under  Toriiaemada  (14ill:{-'!lS) 
«d  to  8,wui,  those  undor  Deza  (I4!*!i- 
a  \.6li\,  aad  those  under  Cardinal  Xi- 
1I50T-'1T)  to  a.5a8-  The  jreneral  rwult 
■talements  for  the  time  from  i4K3  to 
«  a«   follows:    burned   alive,   31,912; 

in  etBfty,  17.639;  aubjecteil  to  rigorous 
ind  p«Diiac««,  291,456.    From  the  be- 


ginning of  the  l"th  centnry,  when  It  had  oom- 
pletuty  exterminatc^l  Protestantism  in  Spain, 
the  inquisition  became  more  lenient,  anu  di- 
rected its  efforts  mostly  to  the  mppressiun  of 
heretical  books.  In  the  IStli  century  the  tiuta$ 
da  fi  became  very  rare.  Cliurles  III.  and  lils 
minister,  Count  Arando,  greatly  restricted  its 
juriixliction,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  entirely 
abolished  it  in  December,  180H.  It  was  re- 
stored by  Ferdinanil  VII.  in  1^14,  but  again 
abolished  by  the  constitution  of  the  cortts  in 
I82II.  After  the  second  restoration  an  in<]uiai- 
tonal  junta  reappeared  in  18S5,  and  in  1H26  s 
tribunal  was  ro&stabtlshed  at  Valencia.  In  1M84 
it  was  again  abolished,  and  in  183Q  its  property 
was  conliscated  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt.  The  most  complete  work  on  the  inquisi- 
tion in  Spain  is  Llorente's  "  Critical  History  of 
the  Spanish  Inquintion,"  translated  into  French 
by  A.  Pellier  (4  vols,  fol,  Paris,  IHI7).  An 
abridged  English  translation  visa  published  in 
London  in  1820,  and  reprinted  in  Philadelphia. 
The  autlior  declares  that  he  was  secretary  of 
the  inqnisition  of  Madrid  during  the  years  1T8&- 
'91  ;  that  from  1^09  to  ISll  all  the  archives  of 
the  inquisition  were  placed  at  bis  dis[>osa] ;  and 
tliat  he  burned,  with  the  approbation  of  Joseph 
Bonnpnrte,  all  the  criminal  pri>cesses  except 
those  which  from  their  importance  and  tliO 
rank  of  tlie  accnaed  belonged  to  history.  The 
acruraiT  of  some  of  his  statements  is  greatly 
doubted  by  many.  Ranke  does  not  hesitate  to 
ini]R'ach  his  honesty ;  Prcscott  even  pronoun<'e« 
his  ''computations  greatly  exaggerated,"  and 
his  ''estimates  most  improbable."  The  beat 
work  on  the  Spanish  inqnisition  written  from 
a  Catholic  standpoint  is  K.  J.  ilefele's  Der  Cirr- 
diiuil  Ximemet.  &c.  rTObingen.  1H44).— An  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  Spanish  inquisition  in 
Naples  was  made  by  the  Spanish  vicemy  in 
104(1;  but  tlie  Keapotitaus  prevented  it  by 
energetic  resistance.  The  towns  of  Lombard; 
successfully  romoustrated  againtit  a  similar  at- 
tempt of  Philip  IL,  but  it  was  introduced  into 
Sicilv  and  tlie  Spanish  colonies  in  America. 
In  tbe  latter  the  tribunals  of  Mexico.  Oarti^ 

Sena,  and  Lima  rivalled  in  severity  ^oae  of 
pain.  Charles  V.  lent  it  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  it  greatly  increased  the  discontent  of 
the  people  witli  the  Spanish  dominion ;  and 
the  attempt  of  Philip  11.  to  rcfetablish  it  wu 
among  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  th* 
revolt  of  the  seven  northern  provinces  and  tin 
rise  of  the  Ilntcli  republic.  The  Inquisition 
was  not  introdnt^ed  into  Portugal  till  ItST.  Its 
oi^MniEation  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  Spain. 
The  supreme  court  of  inqoiution,  to  which  all 
other  courts  of  tiie  kingdom  were  subordinate, 
had  its  seat  at  Lisbon;  the  grand  inquiKilor 
was  appointe^l  by  the  king  and  conflrmiHl  by 


tbe  pope.  John  IV.,  after  delivering  Portngal 
from  the  Spanish  rule  (1640J,  intended  to  sup. 
press  tlie  inquisition,  but  succeeded  only  In 
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ta^ral  and  in  its  dependencies,  Brazil  and  Goa. 
— In  Italy  the  inquisition  never  became  as  pow- 
erful us  in  France  and  Spain.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1233  against  the  Widdenses,  and  the 
chronicles  of  many  I^mbard  towns  mention 
the  burning  of  heretics ;  but  their  number  seems 
to  have  been  less  considerable  than  in  France 
and  Spain.  A  celebrated  inquisitor,  Pietro  di 
Verona,  who  exercised  his  office  with  great 
severity  during  10  years,  was  slain  in  1252. 
In  the  16th  century  courts  for  the  suppression 
of  Protestant  doctrines  were  establishea  in  Tus- 
cany, Venice,  Milan,  Parma,  and  other  states ; 
but'  their  sentences  remained  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  temporal  sovereign.  A  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition  for  the  whole  church, 
called  the  "  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office," 
and  consisting  of  six  cardinals,  was  established 
by  Paul  III.  at  Home  in  1543;  but  beyond  the 
limits  of  tlio  Papal  States  the  authority  with 
which  the  pope  invested  it  was  never  conceded 
to  it  by  the  temporal  sovereigns.  Sixtus  V.  in 
loAA  changed  the  name  of  the  congregation  to 
that  of  the  ^'  Holy  Roman  and  universal  Inqui- 
sition," and  made  it  to  consist  of  12  cardinals, 
with  several  assessors,  consultors,  and  qualifiers 
(who  had  to  prepare  the  cases).  The  Roman 
inquisition  was  the  mildest  of  all  tribunals  of 
this  nature,  no  instance  having  oc<:urred  of  the 
punishment  of  death  being  inflicted  through 
its  agency.  Napoleon  abolished  the  inquisition 
in  all  Italy  in  Ihoh.  It  was  restored  in  tlie 
Papid  Stjites  by  Pius  Vll.  in  1814,  and  in  Tus- 
cany and  Sanlinia  in  1833.  Since  the  occupa- 
tion of  Rome  by  tlie  Italian  government  in 
1H70  the  inquisition  has  been  abolished  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  body  bearing  the  name 
of  ** Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office"  is  com- 
posed of  12  cardinals,  presided  over  by  the  pope. 
They  pronounce  on  all  questions  relating  to 
faith  and  moraK  but  have  at  present  none 
but  spiritual  jurisdiction. — Outside  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Romanic  nations  the  inquisition 
never  gaine<l  a  linn  footing.  In  Germany  it 
was  establislied  as  early  us  1231 ;  but  tlie 
severity  of  the  tirst  in([uisitor,  Conrad  of  Mar- 
burfT,  aroused  so  generid  and  violent  an  indig- 
nation, that  he  himself  was  slain  in  1233,  and 
Germany  remained  for  a  long  time  without  in- 
quisitorial courts.  An  attempt  to  revive  it  was 
made  in  tiie  14th  century  in  consequence  of  the 
api)earance  of  tlie  lieglmrds.  Cliarles  IV.  in 
13»)U  supported  the  iu<[uisitors  by  three  edicts. 
Pope  (iro;:ory  XI.  in  1372  appointed  for  Ger- 
many five  in(jui!*itors,  and  Boniface  IX.  in  1399 
increased  their  number  for  northern  Germany 
alone  to  six.  In  14X4  it  was  greatly  extended 
for  the  purpose  of  riddini;  Germany  of  sor- 
cerers and  witclies,  but  the  refonnation  de- 
stroyed its  ]K)wer  even  in  those  portions  of 
(termany  wliicli  remaineil  Catholic.  Tliough 
attempts  were  made  to  restore  it  in  Austria 
and  R  ivaria  (l">U'.0,  it  never  regained  any  con- 
siderable power,  and  sin<'e  its  abolition  by  Maria 
Tlieres  I  no  trace  of  it  has  existed  in  Germany. 
In  England,  Ilnngjiry,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 


Denmark  it  was  never  pennanently  eitab- 
lished ;  and  in  Poland,  where  Pope  John  XXIL 
introduced  it  in  1827,  it  was  of  bnt  short  dm> 
tion. — A  general  history  of  the  inqaiatiun. 
critical  and  impartial,  is  still  wanting.  A  criti- 
cal survey  of  a  number  of  works  treating  oa 
the  subject  appeared  in  the  *' British  Critic'' 
in  1827,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Philadelphii 
^*  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature  and  Science" 
in  the  same  year.  See  limborch^s  '^Hiitory 
of  the  Inquisition,"  translated  by  Chandler 
(London,  1731);  Joseph  de  Maistre.  Littm 
Bur  Vinqumtion  eipagnoU  (Paris,  1822);  ud 
W.  II.  Rule,  ''  History  of  the  InqnisiUoo"  (i 
vols.,  London,  1874). 

USABflTY  (Lat  inmnitOBj  from  in,  privatiTe, 
and  aaniYot,  health  or  soundness),  nnsoond- 
ness  of  mind.    The  term  is  usually  apptied  to 
acquired  unsoundness  in  contradistinction  to 
that  which  is  congenital,  but  treatises  on  tfai 
subject  include  the  latter  under  th«  heads  fas- 
becUity  and  idiocy.    The  legal  relations  of  in- 
sanity will  be  treated  under  the  synonymoM 
but  mere  technical  legal  term  Luxact.    Locks 
says  that  *^  madmen  do  not  appear  to  haveloK 
the  faculty  of  reasoning,  but  having  joined  to- 
gether some  ideas  very  wrongly,  they  mitftaks 
them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as  men  do  that 
argue  right  from  wrong  principlea^"    It  will 
be  seen  however,  from  an  examination  of  csmIi 
that  not  only  are  madmen  the  subjects  of  ds* 
lusions  and  hallucinations,  but  that  their  rea- 
soning faculties  are  generally  more  or  leas  de- 
ranged, and  sometimes  entirely  perverted.   The 
attempt  to  treat  mental  diseases  fk-om  a  purely 
psychological  point  of  view  has  been  the  eansi 
of  much  useless  labor,  and  has  resulted  in  naiy 
erroneous   conclusions. — Insanity  appears  to 
have  been  of  rarer  occurrence  in  ancient  than 
in  later  times,  and  it  is  also  seldom  met  with 
among  primitive  people  of  the  present  4a^. 
The  occupations  of  both  men  and  womca  m 
antiquity  were  not  of  a  character  calmlatsd  is 
excite  cerebral  disease,  even  if  the  predisposia| 
causes  had  been  present.     It  is»  however,  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  insanity  can  be  i» 
duced  without  a  pathological  basis,  tbe  Mh 
dency  being  to  the  opinion  that  it  cannot.    Ths 
earliest  references  to  mental  disease  in  anti- 
quity are  the  madness  of  SauL  tb«  fflfnsd 
madness  of  David,  and  that  of  Ulysi 
diately  before  the  Trojan  war.    Althongh 
eral  instances  of  real  or  feisned  madneai 
mentioned  by  the  ancients,  Uieir  writings 
tain  no  account  of  any  institutions  devoted  It 
I  the  care  of  the  insane,  nor  any  laws  for 
protection.    The  opinions  expressed  bv 
in  the  ''Timieus"  and  ''Phndma,"  inr»i 
to  the  prophetic  power  of  madnesai  wUdhki 
looked  upon  as  a  sacred  disease  and  Ml  if 
blessings,  are  well  known.    Ancient  Grstk  i» 
j  thors,  esi>ccially  Euripides,  abound  whh 
!  sions  to  the  supposed  power  of  Baoefaiis  to 
\  dure  madness.    Lycurgua,  king  of  the 
I  in  Thrace,  refused  divine  worship  to  ~ 
,  for  which  the  god  visited  him  with 
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Id  this  condition,  and  under  the  deliuKhi  that 
he  waa  cutting  down  a  vine,  he  killed,  accord- 
ing to  ApollcMorua,  his  own  son.  The  three 
dusters  of  PrsBtus  hecame  insane  for  neg- 
lecting the  work  of  Bacchus,  and  ran  about 
the  fields  believing  themselves  to  be  cows.  It 
b  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Mosaic  law 
there  is  no  provision  for  insane  persons. 
In  the  6th  century  B.  0.  history  records  a  re- 
Biarkable  example  of  insanity  produced  by 
epilepey  in  the  person  of  Cambyses,  king  of 
ravia  and  conqueror  of  Egypt.  It  is  said 
that  from  his  birth  he  was  subject  to  fits  of 
epilepsy,  called  the  **  sacred  disease.**  The  ear- 
best  medical  writings  which  treat  of  insanity 
■re  those  of  Hippocralaa.  It  is  a  remarkable 
hcl  that  this  earliest  of  obeenrers  should  have, 
like  those  who  are  the  most  advanced  in  knowl- 
edge at  the  present  day,  regarded  insanity  as 
having  a  patuological  basis,  and  that  through 
ill  the  intervening  centuries  the  same  sound 

r'on  should  have  scarcely  ever  been  thought 
He  says:  '*  And  by  the  same  organ  (the 
brain)  we  become  mad  and  delirious,  and  fears 
ind  terrors  assail  us,  and  dreams  and  un- 
timely wanderings,  and  ignorance  of  present 
eirciimstanoes.  All  these  things  we  endure 
from  the  brain  when  it  i^  not  healthy.**  One 
of  the  most  noted  ancient  writers  on  insanity 
was  Asclepiades.  He  believed  in  stimulation, 
■id  applied  it  in  the  treatment  of  insanity. 
He  therefore  recommended  wine  and  recrea- 
tkm.  and  that  the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
the  light  and  discouraged  bleeding  and  the  use 
of  narcotic  famentatious.    Celsus  exercised  a 

K^ul  infiuence  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
ae  from  his  time  even  to  the  present  ccn- 
tarr.  He  wrote  the  first  indepeuaent  treatise 
Ml  the  subject  entitled  De  Trihu$  Insania 
GmrrihuiK,  m  which  he  gives  a  compend  of 
iD  tliat  had  up  to  his  time  been  found  to  be 
the  most  correct  views.  He  has  received 
Boch  praise  from  many  authors,  but  his  treat- 
ment wns  YuLTJfh.  and  Kuch  as  would  not  be  tol- 
erated at  the  present  day.  Aretieus  of  Cappa- 
ioria.  according  to  the  notions  of  liis  age,  attrib- 
uted melancholia  to  black  bile,  but  savs  that 
Mxnetimes  it  arises  from  mental  causes  alone, 
iie  deM^ribes  the  passing  of  the  disease  into  iiii- 
becility  and  bodily  decline,  and  shows  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  different  fonns  of  mania. 
He  ah>o  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  dc- 
iriom  of  fever  and  of  intoxication  or  of  poi- 
mm  and  that  of  insanity.  Co^lius  Aureliauus, 
vbo  Is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
tine  of  Galen,  advised  in  mania  the  shaving 
rf  the  head  and  the  application  of  cups,  first 
»fcr  Uie  chest  then  between  the  shoulders, 
md  next  to  the  head.  As  reason  returneil.  he 
reeommended  moderate  exercise,  riding,  walk- 
i^E.  aiHl  reading  aloud.  Tlieatrical  entertain- 
■ents  were  prescribed  for  melancholicis  the 
mukj»  being  of  a  lively  or  sad  character,  accord- 
ing to  t  Re  state  of  mind  of  the  patient.  Ac- 
^nnmancev  were  to  be  employed  to  converse 
with  the  patients  and  amuse  them,  and  during 


the  progress  of  recovery  they  were  allowed  to 
go  and  hear  the  disputations  of  the  philoeo- 
phera.  The  celebrated  Galen,  who  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century,  based  hia 
treatment  on  the  humoral  pathology  which  was 
in  such  high  repute  among  the  ancienta.  He 
recommends  that  should  you  be  of  opinion  that 
the  whole  of  the  patient*s  body  contains  mel- 
ancholy blood,  you  should  bleed,  especially  from 
the  median  cephalic  vein.  Should  the  blood 
not  appear  of  a  melancholy  quality,  the  vein  is 
to  be  munediately  closed.  Thick  and  black 
wine  is  to  be  avoided,  ^^as  from  it  the  mel- 
ancholy humor  is  made.*'  After  Aureliauus  and 
Galen  no  medical  writer  of  any  eminence  ap- 
pears until  the  dawn  which  followed  the  middle 
ages.  The  practice  of  mental  medicine  during 
this  period  was  based  upon  mystical  theoriea, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  system.  ^^  Iliat 
man  is  sick  in  mind,*'  says  Paracelsus,  '^in 
whom  tlie  mortal  and  the  immortal,  the  sane 
and  the  insane  spirit  do  not  appear  in  due  pro- 
portion and  strengtn.**  **  Mania  is  a  change 
m  the  reason,  but  not  in  th^  senses.**  And  he 
gives  for  causes  over  exercise  of  the  reason, 
the  elements,  influences,  constellations,  con- 
junctions, microcosm,  macrocosm,  &c.  As  to 
remedies  he  says :  ^*  What  avails  in  mania  ex- 
cept opening  a  vein?  Then  the  patient  will 
recover.  This  is  the  arcanum ;  not  camphor, 
not  sage  and  marjoram,  not  clysters,  not  this, 
not  that,  but  phlebotomy.**  The  first  insti- 
tution for  the  insane  was  established  in  the 
East  It  is  said  that  one  existed  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  year  401.  In  the  12th  century 
the  traveller  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  there 
was  a  large  edifice  at  Bagdad, 'called  **  house 
of  g^ace,**  in  which  tlie  insane  were  received 
in  summer  and  kept  confined  in  chains  until 
they  recovered  or  died.  It  was  visited  by  the 
magistrates  every  month,  and  those  who  had 
recovered  were  discharged.  In  the  same  cen- 
tury hospitals  for  the  insane  were  founded  in 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  asylums  for  them 
are  said  to  have  leen  common  amon^  the 
Moors. — The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  insane  is  not  dit!icult  to  trace,  as  it  had 
its  commencement  in  modern  times.  Bucknill 
and  Tuke  remark :  ^'  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  principles  of  treatment  so 
well  laid  down  by  one  or  two  of  the  ancient 
medical  writers  should  have  been  bo  entire- 
ly forpottcn  or  disregarded.  It  is  indeed  to 
be  presumed  that  the  directions  of  Celsus 
have  exercised  o  most  prejudicial  influence, 
even  till  within  a  very  recent  period ;  and  it 
!  is  not  difficult  to  recojrnize  them  in  the  wri- 
I  tin^s  of  the  classical  Cullen,  who  did  not  omit 
i  to  recommend  the  employment  of  *  stripes* 
in  the  treatment  of  the  maniacal."  The  pur- 
'  suit  of  mental  philosophy  by  the  metaphysi- 
!  cians  of  the  18th  century  was  not  accom- 
■  panied  or  immediately  followed  by  any  cor- 
I  responding  advance  in  the  study  or  treatment 
'  of  mental  diseases.  This  was  brought  about 
,  by  the  investigations  of  physicians  and  the  ef- 
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forts  of  philanthropists.  Sygtematic  writers 
on  the  subject  of  insanity  have  nsually  dated 
the  coniniencemcnt  of  reform  from  the  labors 
of  Pine),  and  to  that  ^eat  man  too  much  cred- 
it cannot  be  well  piven.  **The  year  1792," 
say  Bncknill  and  Tuke,  *'  will  ever  be  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. In  that  year  the  celebrated  Pinel  liber- 
ated 58  of  the  patients  confined  in  the  Bic6tre 
from  the  chains  by  wldch  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  their  furv."  Pinel's  labors 
were  attended  by  great  results,  but  he  was  not 
the  pioneer  in  inoilern  reformatory  treatment 
of  the  insane.  The  subject  had  received  the 
attention  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others  in 
this  country  as  early  as  1750.  At  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  at  Phila- 
delphia a  department  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane was  established,  in  which  the  system  af- 
terward advocated  by  Pinel  was  successfully 
practi^icd.  An  act  was  passed  founding  *'a 
liospital  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  Tuna- 
tics,  and  other  distempore<l  and  sick  poor." 
(See  annual  address  before  the  medical  soci- 
ety of  the  state  of  New  York,  1868,  by  Dr. 
John  P.  Gray.)  The  refonn  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  in  England,  particularly  in 
regard  to  restraint  and  punishments  and  mode 
of  confinement,  forms  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  institutions  for  the  insane. 
Bethlem  hospital,  or  Bedlam,  as  it  was  com- 
monly called,  which  on  various  occasiims  be- 
came notorious  for  the  ill  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, was  founded  and  first  provided  for  them 
with  benevolent  intentions.  In  1547  Henry 
VHI.  took  possession  of  the  monastery  or  hos- 
pital of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlem,  and  presented  it 
to  tlie  city  of  London,  with  an  order  that  it 
should  be  converted  into  a  house  for  the  ri^cep- 
tion  of  lunatics.  This  building,  however,  could 
accommodate  only  50  or  60  i»atients,  and  there- 
fore in  lt)75  a  larger  one  was  erected  in  Moor- 
fields  capable  of  receiving  150  patients,  and 
which  remained  as  a  hospital  till  1814.  In 
17.*J4  additions  were  made  to  Bethlem,  and 
it  still  proving  too  small,  St.  Luke's  hospital 
was  estalilislied  in  1751  by  voluntary  ^ubsc^ip- 
tion.  The  York  asylum  was  founde<l  also  by 
general  subscription  in  1777.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  asylums  had  previously  begun 
to  retrogra<le,  but  not  many  complaints  were 
made  until  the  year  1701,  when  some  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  Friends  sent  one  of 
their  family  to  the  York  asvhim.  The  rules 
forbade  any  of  her  frien<l8  to  see  her;  suspi- 
ci«m  of  something  wnmjr  was  arouse<l,  and  a 
new  est:iblishment  called  '*tlie  Retreat"  was 
foundo<l  by  the  society,  chiefly  through  the 
infiiienre  of  William  Tuke,  in  the  spring  of 
17'.»2.  the  year  in  which  Pinel  (•anse<l  the  luna- 
tiJ's  in  the  Bic6tre  to  l>e  liberjite<l  from  their 
chains.  At  the  retreat  no  chains,  leg  locks,  or 
h.m<lruffs  were  empl<>ye<l  from  the  opening  of 
the  establishment.  A  patient  who  had  l)een 
chaine<l  naked  for  20  years  was  admitte<l ;  no 
restraint  except  the  occasional  use  of  arm  straps 


was  employed,  and  he  was  soon  Induced  to 
wear  clothes  and  adopt  orderij  habits;  and 
there  were  many  otlier  cases  of  a  like  natort 
Little  was  publicly  known  of  the  experimeot 
till  1708,  when  De  la  Kive  visited  it,  and  wm 
so  delighted  with  what  he  saw  that  lie  pQb> 
lished  an  account  of  it  on  his  return  to  FranccL 
The  publication  of  a  *'  Description  uf  the  Re- 
treat," by  Samuel  Tuke,  in  1818,  attracU'd  icill 
more  attention  to  the  institution.    Tlie  phjii- 
cian  of  the  York  asylum  took  offence  at  ndw 
observations  it  contained,  and  a  controvenj 
arose  which  resulted  in  exposing  a  number  of 
aggravated  cases  of  bad  management  in  the 
other  asylums,  and  also  in  causing  the  hooM 
of  commons  in  1818  to  appoint  a  committM 
to   investigate   the  sublect,  who  visited  nut 
only  Bethlem  and  York  asylums,  but  naoy 
private  institutions,  and  brought  a  horrible 
condition  of  things  to  light.    Among  the  min- 
utes of  evidence  taken  before  the  commiU 
tee  are  the  following.     One  witnesa.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Wakefield,  said :    ''  In  the  year  1808  I 
heard  a  physician  state  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Jofaa 
Foster,  that  of  the  insane  persons  who  wen 
sent  up  to  Dublin  the  treatment  of  them  wti 
so  little  understood  that  the  accustomed  mode 
was  tying  them  with  a  cord  to  the  back  d  t 
car  and  forcing  them  to  walk  the  distance  tlMj 
might  have  to  come;   and  this  gentlemins 
expression  was,  *  I  give  yon  my  honor  that  of 
the  insane  persons  sent  up  to  Dublin  almoU 
one  in  five  loses  an  arm  from  the  tig^tneai  of 
the   ligature   producing  mortification,  vhieh 
renders  amputation  necessary.*  ^    Dr.  Richard 
Salisbury,  a  general  practising  physician,  Urih 
fie<l :  ^*  in  one  house  the  numWr  of  patients 
confined  is  23,  14  men  and  9  women ;  7  of  the 
men  and  7  of  the  women  supported  at  their 
own  expense.    One  room  was  on  the  ground 
floor,  21  by  16  ft.  and  7  ft.  high,  divided  into 
0  cells,  9  ft.  long  and  5  ft  wide,  with  a  piiwago 
8  ft.  wide  between ;  not  the  least  air  or  Got 
admitted  exce|)t  when  the  doors  are  open.   Tho 
principal  door  immediately  oppodte  a  pig  fly 
and  <lung  heap  about  7  ft.  distant.    Three  only 
of  the  cells  floored  with  wood,  tiM  other  three 
were  on  the  bare  earth.    A  long  box,  6  ft  by 
2}  ft.,  was  used  for  a  bedst^ed,  to  which  tw 
patient  was  chained.    Some  had  blanket^  som 
only  coarse  straw.    They  were  taken  oat  to 
air  once  a  week,  during  which  time  ciean  strew 
was  supplied  when  neceawry.    The  patienli 
were  so  dirty  in  their  persons  tbat^on  openlM 
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the  door  of  the  first  cell  the  smeO 
fenslve  &«  nearly  to  prevent  further  in«jMCtio&" 
The  medical  treatment  in  moat  of  toe  e^^i^ 
lishments  was  of  the  lowest  empirical  kia^ 
The  physician  of  Bethlem  said:  '*  Twice  a nw; 
with  few  exceptiona,  the  patienta  are  hlc«Cnl 
after  that  they  take  vomits  once  a  week  for  a 
number  of  weeks,  and  after  that  we 
them.  That  has  been  the  nractice  for 
lon^  before  my  time.*^  But  it  most  be 
bercd  that  although  much  of  tlie 
arose  from  cmelty  and  negligence,  the 
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•posed  by  the  more  ignorant  to  be  one 
risitj.  Lunatics  were  not  looked  upon 
(  anfortunate  aollerers  from  disease, 
her  as  subjects  of  demoniacal  jiosses- 
'  as  self-made  victims  of  evil  passions. 
)Osure  of  the  abuses  aroused  the  public 
ad  medical  men  not  only  felt  called  but 
reed  to  paj  more  attention  to  the  study 
me  methods  of  treating  the  insane,  and 
late  the  example  of  the  Tukes  at  the 
—Cau$e8,  The  causes  of  insanity  may 
led  into  predisposing  and  exciting.  The 
.'oeral  predisponing  causes  are  sex,  age, 
osition,  education.  The  question  as  to 
lence  of  sex  has  not  been  definitely  set- 
llienists  are  agreed  that  the  existing 
al  tables  do  not  settle  the  question,  and 
rlum  reports  are  apt  to  mislead,  as  the 
r  of  female  patients  in  asylums  may  be 
i>  the  greater  unwillingness  of  friends  to 
^m  from  home  than  males.  The  statis- 
'Isquirol  embrace  about  70,000  patients 
ountriesj  and  show  a  small  majority 
lea,  and  lie  and  also  Haslam  thought  in- 
lore  frequent  among  women  than  men. 
:>een  said  that  women  are  more  liable 
m  to  inherit  insanity,  and  Dr.  Maudsley 
ed  to  this  conclusion.  In  regard  to  the 
e  of  age,  cases  of  insanity  are  rare  in 
)d.  The  greatest  number  become  insane 
I  25  and  50.  It  is  difficult  from  statis- 
letennine  the  effect  of  social  position. 
land  there  are  about  9,000  poor  and 
embers  of  wealthy  families  in  public  and 
asylums,  and  this  is  probably  about  the 
ion  of  the  poor  to  the  rich ;  but  it  is 
e  that  a  state  of  poverty  is  more  pro- 
of mental  disease  than  one  of  affluence. 
•  has  been  found  more  frequent  among 
ii'd  men  and  married  women.  Its  greut- 
lency  among  married  women  is  proba- 
njr  to  care,  anxiety,  and  over-exertion 

and  mind,  and  ditHculties  in  gestation, 
1.  and  menstruation.  Of  the  more 
predisposiing  causes,  heredity  plays  a 
iportant  part.  Jacobi  in  220  cases  of 
inind  hereditary  predisposition  in  about 
ith.  Ilagen  in  170  coses  found  it  in 
Dv  third.     Esquirol  found  it  among  the 

more  thiin  (me  fourth;  in  the  rich, 
iree  fifths.  Webster  found  at  Bedlam, 
^  patients,  hereditary  predisposition  in 
ne  third,  oftener  in  females.  Skae  of 
-^h,  in  24>5  admissions,  found  it  in  a  lit- 

one  third.  In  a  larpe  number,  from 
and  Irish  asylums  collected  by  Dr.  Jar- 
bssAchusetts  it  was  found  among  44.- 
1  in  the  proportion  of  ^y.  and  48,093 
of  among  ^.     At  Bloomingdale  asy. 

i»roportion  was  found  to  be  about  one 
It  wa^  advanced  by  EsquiroK  and  con- 
»y  Baillarger  in  the  examination  of  4o3 
lat  insanity  is  more  frequently  trans- 
I'rom  the  mother  than  from  the  father. 
found  that  the  transmission  from  the 
U>  the  sons  was  only  about  equal  to  that 


of  the  father;  bnt  the  transmission  to  the 
daughters  was  twice  as  frequent  This  would 
indicate  that  women  inherit  insanity  oftener 
than  men,  a  point  previously  alluded  to.  It  is 
also  fonnd  that  children  who  inherit  insanity 
sometimes  manifest  the  disease  before  the  pa- 
rents do ;  bnt  they  are  more  likely  to  inherit  it  if 
bom  after  its  appearance  in  the  parents.  There 
is  also  a  tendency  in  hereditary  insanity  to 
show  itself  in  much  the  same  way  in  the  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  the  family;  thus  it  has 
been  observed  that  a  whole  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters  have  become  insane  at  about  tiie 
same  age,  and  committed  suicide.  The  disposi- 
tion may  be  removed  by  marriage  with  healthy 
stock,  or  may  be  increased  by  intermarriage. 
— The  exciting  causes  of  insanity  may  be  di- 
vided into  moral  or  psychical  and  physical. 
The  principal  psychical  causes  are  grief,  fright^ 
anxiety,  care,  or  an  excited  state  of  any  pas- 
sion, particularly  if  recurring  often  or  pro- 
longeci;  the  emotions  aroused  by  disappoint- 
ment, by  unfortunate  love,  by  jealousy,  by  re- 
flecting on  misfortunes  that  have  mined  the 
prospects  of  life ;  excessive  or  prolonged  em- 

f>loyinent  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  particu- 
arly  when  connected  with  the  emotions,  as 
the  composition  of  poetry  or  romance,  or  the 
prolonged  excitement  attending  the  manage- 
ment of  difficult  legal  cases.  Anything  which 
will  produce  a  hyperemia  of  a  portion  or  of 
the  whole  of  the  brain,  by  which  the  nutrition 
and  consequently  the  normal  function  is  inter- 
fered with,  may  become  an  exciting  canse. 
From  the  nnmber  of  cases  of  insanity  in  men 
of  business,  who  have  broken  down  in  the 
stmggle  to  amass  fortunes,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  prominence  given  by  Maudsley  to  the 
eager  desire  to  get  rich  as  a  cause  of  insanity 
is  amply  justified.  lie  says:  '*  The  occupation 
which  a  man  is  entirely  engaged  in  does  not 
fail  to  modify  his  character,  and  the  reaction 
upon  the  individuaPs  nature  of  a  life  which  is 
being  spent  with  the  sole  aim  of  becoming  rich 
is  most  baneful.  If  one  conviction  has  been 
fixed  in  my  mind  more  distinctly  than  another 
by  observation  of  instances,  it  is  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  such  a  man  will  beget 
healthy  children ;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  extremelv 
likely  that  the  deterioration  of  nature  which 
he  has  acquired  will  be  transmitted  as  an  evil 
heritage  to  his  children.  In  several  instances 
in  which  the  father  has  toiled  upward  from 
poverty  to  vast  wealth,  with  the  aun  and  hope 
of  founding  a  family,  I  have  witnessed  the  re- 
sult in  a  degeneracy,  mental  and  physical,  of 
his  offspring,  which  has  sometimes  gone  as  far 
as  extinction  of  the  family  in  the  third  or 
fourth  generation."  The  principal  physical 
causes  are  drunkenness  and  the  use  of  narcotic 
or  poisonous  drugs ;  want  of  f oml ;  want  of 
sleep  and  over-exertion;  other  nervous  dis- 
eases, such  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hysteria, 
particularly  the  first;  severe  injuries  to  the 
nead,  particularly  from  blows,  causing  fracture 
of  the  skull  or  concussion  of  the  brain ;  sun- 
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stroke,  and  tumors  in  the  brain.  Acute  febrile 
diseases,  as  typhoid,  typhus,  and  malarial  fe- 
vers, are  also  causes  of  insanity ;  and  it  may  oc- 
cur durin^;^  the  course  of  pneumonia,  general- 
ly in  the  form  of  acute  mania.  The  poison 
of  Asiatic  cholera  may  so  interfere  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  brain  as  to  produce  not  only 
transient  delirium,  but  mania,  wliich  may  con- 
tinue for  several  days  or  weeks.  Acute  rheu- 
matism is  sometimes  a  cause  of  insanity ;  and 
it  is  an  interestiug  fact  that  the  mental  symp- 
toms follow  the  apparent  disappearance  of  the 
rheumatic  symptoms,  and  pass  away  upon 
tlie  reappearance  of  the  disease.  Chronic  con- 
stitutional diseases  are  frequent  causes,  and 
amon^  the  most  formidable  probably  of  these 
is  constitutional  syphilis.  Its  effects  are  pro- 
duced in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  skull  may 
be  the  seat  of  exostosis  or  of  caries ;  the  mem- 
branes may  be  affected  and  cause  mal-nutrition 
of  the  cerebral  substance;  or  tumors  of  the 
brain  may  arise  directly  from  the  effects  of  the 
svphilitic  poison ;  or  the  nutrition  of  the  whole 
boily  may  be  so  int^jrfered  with  that  all  the 
pla*itic  material  furnished  by  the  food  is  viti- 
ated and  incapable  of  forming  sound  nervous 
tissue.  The  syphilitic  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  have  recently  been  the  subject  of  careful 
examination  by  Drs.  Wilks  and  Moxon.  Ac- 
cordinix  to  Dr.  Wilks,  there  is  in  syphilis  a  dis- 
position to  a  low  form  of  lymph  in  nearly 
everv  tissue  of  the  bodv,  which  does  not  readi- 
ly  form  tissue,  never  that  which  is  perfectly 
normal.  According  to  Dr.  Moxon,  syphilis  at- 
tacks the  surface  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes in  limited  spots,  spreading  slowly.  The 
lymj)h  which  exudes  from  the  membranes  de- 
stroys the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions,  and 
syphilitic  deposits  may  form  fleshy  tumors 
wliich  contain  a  certain  gummy  characteristic 
substance ;  or  the  brain  and  s])inal  cord  may 
be  invaded  by  gummatous  tumors  springing 
from  the  dura  mater  or  the  bones.  Paralysis 
of  various  degrees  of  intensity  and  extent,  and 
also  mental  diseases,  are  the  results.  (See  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Broadbent,  "Ltmdon  Lancet," 
1H74;  also  an  illustrative  case,  with  plates  of 
T»atht)logicaI  chanffcs,  **  American  Journal  of 
Insanity,'*  July,  1874.)  Tuberculosis,  particu- 
larly by  inducing  a  state  of  exhaustion  or  de- 
generated tissue  development,  is  sometimes  an 
excitinir  cause  of  mental  disease;  and,  as  will 
be  noticed  further  on,  there  are  apparently 
iutiinato  relations  between  tuberculosis  and 
insniity  an  1  certain  other  forms  of  nervous 
disjas'.*.  I)ist»:i^iw  of  the  heart  have  l>een  as- 
si;rned  as  causes  of  insanity,  and  as  far  as 
tliey  operate  in  exhaustiuir  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  they  may  bo  considered  as  such;  but 
in(»re  ofti-n  the  heart  disea>e  is.  along  with 
tile  mental  affection  itself,  the  effect  of  other 
chang.'M,  such  as  disease  of  the  orteries  or 
capillaries,  or  of  the  vaso-motor  system  of 
n.Tvcs.  Disease  of  the  genital  orgjms  some- 
times exerts  an  important  intluence  in  produ- 
cing insanity.     During  the  period  of  sexual  de- 


velopment, particalarlv  when  my  morbid  con- 
dition is  present,  resalting  from  secret  vice  or 
from  any  cause,  insanity  in  some  form,  mania, 
melancholia,  or  dementia,  is  liable  to  omr. 
Disorders  of  menstruation  at  anr  period  of  Kf« 
may  bring  on  attacks  of  mental  Jisesse ;  sstlia 
may  diseases  of  the  ntems  or  ovaries,  rach  m 
tumors,  cysts,  or  displacements.    Pre^naneT, 
the  puerperal  state,  and  lactation  are  not  infre- 
quent causes  of  mania  and  melancholia.   A 
state  of  melancholy  daring  pregnancy  is  oftea 
the  precursor  of  an  attack  of  puerperal  m$mL 
Insanity  from  lactation  is  generally  in  codm- 
quence  of  the  exhaustive  effect  of  the  fnnctioi 
su])erindaced  upon  a  hereditary  predisporitioB. 
Sexual  excess  and  unnatural  vice,  fhvm  indu- 
cing a  perverted  condition  of  the  mind  and  b«- 
vous  system,  as  well  as  from  their  weakeniBt 
effects,  are  not  uncommon  exciting  canscs  of 
insanity.    But  among  all  the  causes  of  mental 
disease,  it  is  acknowledged  by  most  authoritici 
that  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drinb 
is  the  greatest.    Of  1,428  cases  admitted  into 
Bethleni  hospital,  12  per  cent,  were  foond  to 
be  caused  by  intemperance.    The  report  of  die 
commissioners  in  lunacy  in  England  in  1M4 
gives,  out  of  9,868  cases,  1,792,  or  more  than 
18  per  cent.,  as  the  proportion  attribotable  to 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors.     Of  748  caM, 
Ilalloran  found  drunkenness  a  cause  in  mors 
than  one  fifth.    Prichard  and  Esouirol  attribots 
half  of  the  cases  of  insanity  in  England  to  in- 
temperance.   Dr.  Rush  gave  it  as  Um  cause  in 
one  third  of  the  cases  in  America,  and  mora 
recent  statistics  of  some  asylams  show  a  hrgar 
proportion.     Blandford  and  other  modem  wri- 
ters ascribe  to  it  a  potent  influence.    Dr.  Dirk* 
son,  late  superintendent  of  St.  Loke^s  hospital, 
London,  takes  a  somewhat  different  thoogn  not 
opposite  view.    lie  says :  "  Although  it  Istras 
that  drunkenness  is  very  frequently  theexritiig 
cause  of  an  attack  of  insanity,  ret  the  inm- 
tive  to  drunkenness  is  the  result  rather  tbas 
the  cause  of  brain  deterioration  in  the  fint  In- 
stance ;  a  potentiality  of  insanity  is  often  dis- 
co vercd  on  examining  the  Idstory  of  the  pcnow 
who  complain  of  a  constant  sense  of  depre^ 
sion,  and  who  seek  to  relieve  that  deprcHion 
with  stimulants.**    The  continued  use  of  ipMMr 
icating  drinks  and  narcotic  poisons,  in  ths 
opinion  of  Dr.  Carpenter  (**  Mental  Physiol^ 
gy/'  1874),  destroys  or  weakens  the  wfll  Si 
that  it  loses  its  control  over  the  eaotioML 
The  experiences  given  by  De  Qnincey  as  to  ths 
weakening  of  the  will  in  his  own  case,  so  thil 
ho  become  unable  to  perform  what  he  had 
planne<],  not  ftx>m  want  of  bndn  power,  hil 
of  volition,  is  instanced  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as 
an  example ;  and  he  also  points  to  toe 
sive  use  of  tobacco  in  creating  a  mental 
which  manifests  itself  in  deferring  the 
fonnance  of  pressing  duties.     The  effect  ef 
alcohol  he  regards  as  more  potent  in  weak* 
ening  the  will  and  arousing  the  more  ilultit 
passions  than  that  of  any  other  agent :  and  ll 
IS  not  improbable  that  the  exoesaiTe  and  habH- 
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of  alcoholic  beverages,  which  are  pro- 
in  such  great  ouantities  bj  civilized 
M,  has  had  much  to  do  in  inducing  a 
irj  tendency  to  insanity,  and  causing 
tad  of  mental  maladies  to  a  greater  ex- 
ong  civilized  than  among  other  nations, 
tearches  of  Morel  on  the  cause  of  the 
on  of  degenerate  varieties  of<  the  ha- 
•e  are  interesting  as  explaining  the  con- 
9  of  morbid  action  through  succeeding 
ions,  and  the  final  extinction  of  fami- 
be  evil  influences  which  produce  dis- 
eh  as  the  poisonous  air  of  a  malarious 

or  a  badly  drained  and  cleaned  city, 
nrdingand  privation  in  large  towns,  per- 
ntemperance  and  sexual  excess,  anu  in- 
iage  in  families,  unless  counteracted,  ap- 
tend  to  increase  through  generations, 
ntinuance  of  the  species  is  impossible, 
rds  insanity  in  any  form,  whether  ma- 
ancholia,  or  dementia,  as  a  stage  in  the 

toward  sterile  idiocy,  as  sometimes 
by  the  consequences  of  frequent  inter- 
es  in  foolish  families.  He  relates  the 
of  one  family  in  which  the  progress  of 
Ation  may  be  briefly'stated  as  follows : 
oration — immorality,  alcoholic  excess, 
egradation ;  second  generation — hered- 
unkenness,  maniacid  attacks,  general 
s;  third  generation  —  sobriety,  hypo- 
isis,  lypemania,  systematic  mania, 
al  tendencies ;  fourth  generation — fee- 
ligence,  stupidity,  first  attack  of  mania 
ansition  to  complete  idiocy,  and  prob- 
inction  of  the  family. — General  Symp- 

Itttinity,  The  earliest  symptoms  of 
insanity  are  depressed  maiiner,  unusual 
?nt,  anger,  and  rashness;  and  even 
ay  be  preceded  by  an  altered  manner, 
il  notice  has  been  taken.  An  abnormal 
n  of  brain  exists,  including  a  want  of 

enerjj}'  which  creates  a  consciousness 
re  is  something  wrong;  a  want  of  co- 
Dn  of  the  faculties  produces  false  rea- 
and  con<lusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
r,  and  so  as  the  disease  processes  do- 
and  hallucinations  make  their  appear- 
In  important  symptom  in  oil  forms  of 

is  impairment  of  the  faculty  of  at- 
as  nii^ht  be  expected  from  the  loss  of 
ch  directs  the  attention.     The  inconsis- 

the  beliefs  of  the  insane  is  one  of  the 
loticeable  symptoms,  and  they  are  con- 
V  chLS!«itied  as  **  delusions  "  and  "  hal- 
►ns.''  It  is  important  that  a  clear  con- 
uf  the  meaning  of  these  terms  should 

A  delusion  is  a  false  belief  in  regard 
fact  which  generally  concerns  the  pa- 
d  which  is  so  strongly  rooted  that  all 
\  to  rejiwm  him  out  of  it  are  futile. 
)  may  believe  that  a  certain  occurrence 
ice  at  a  certain  time,  or  that  he  is  a 
person,  as  a  s:nnt,  or  a  prince,  or  the 

or  that  his  head  is  made  of  metal. 
sions  of  the  insane  may  be  of  a  gloomy 

exalted  nature.     A  man  who  believes 


I  poverty  to  be  the  greatest  evil  may,  in  conse- 
quence of  false  reasoning  as  to  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  Imagine  himself  to  be  mined,  and  tliat 
his  family  will  be  turned  out  of  doors.    When 
the  patient  has  exalted  delusions  he  is  apt  to 
imagine  himself  immensely  wealthv,  or  that 
the  asylum  in  which  he  is  confined  is  a  palace 
and  himself  a  monarch.    A  hallucination  is 
a  false  perception  of  one  of  the  senses;  the 
patient  may  fancy  that  he  sees  a  spirit,  or 
a  person  who  does  not  exist ;  such  hallucina- 
tions are  common  in  the  temporary  insanity 
of  delirium  tremens,  when  the  patient  may 
imagine  that  he  sees  serpents,  or  frogs,  or  in- 
sects, or  that  people,  generally  those  whom  he 
dislilces,  come  into  the  room.    Hallucinations 
affect  the  different  senses;   thus  the  insane 
have  hallucinations  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of 
taste,  of  smell,  and  of  touch.    Hallucinations 
of  sight  are  more  liable  to  occur  when  the 
brain  Is  in  the  greatest  state  of  exhaustion,  and 
to  accompany  the  acute  stages.    They  may  be 
simply  flashes  of  light  or  colors,  or  they  may- 
be objects  like  those  in  the  state  of  exhaustion 
called  delirium  tremens.     The  hallucinations 
are  oftentimes  visions  of  the  supernatural. 
Epilepsy  in  the  insane  is  constantly  accom-  - 
panied  by  hallucinations  of  sight    Hallucina- 
tions of  hearing  occur  in  acute,  but  are  more 
frequent  in  chronic  cases,  and  are  unfavorable 
symptoms ;  and  those  who  are  subject  to  them 
are  often  the  most  dangerous  patients.    They 
are  liable  to  hear  voices  commanding  them  to 
perform  certain  acts,  which  they  are  blindly 
impelled  to  attempt,  however  absurd  or  de- 
structive.   Hallucinations  of  smell  are  gener- 
ally not  persistent,  and  belong  to  the  acute 
stages ;  and  those  who  have  tliem  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  their  own  persons  have  an  intol- 
erable stench.      Hallncinutions  of   taste  are 
rather  uncommon,  and  are  generally  associated 
with  disordered  digestion.     Those  of  feeling 
are  not  uncommon,  and  patients  often  declare 
that  they  feel  themselves  touched,  or  that  they 
feel  snakes  or  other  animals  in  their  bodies. 
The  acts  of  the  insane  are  prominent  symp- 
toms.   There  is  a  proneness  among  them  to 
strip  off  their  clothes,  arising  from  various  - 
causes.    They  often  ex]>erience  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  often  of  heat  from  the  pressure  of 
their  clothes,  or  they  imagine  that  they  are  foul 
or  poisoned.    Sometimes  in  mania  there  is  a 
desire  to  destroy  them,  and  in  other  cases  to 
j  expose  the  person.    The  desire  to  dress  in  a 
\  fantastic  garb  is  common  among  the  insane. 
In  states  of  exaltation,  whether  of  mania  or 
I  of  melancholia,  the  patient  will  often  desire 
,  to  assume  a  dress  of  authority,  and  the  de- 
,  jected  melancholic  will  assume  the  most  care- 
i  less  appearance.     In  some  forms  of  insanity 
there  is  often  a  disposition  to  commit  acts 
of  violence  and  dcstniction.     Sometimes  these 
acts  will  be  directed  against  inanimate  objects, 
sometimes  against  other  i>ersons,  and   sonie- 
'  times  against  the  patient  s  own  person.     In 
the  two  latter  instances  it  has  receivetl  the 
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named  of  homicidal  and  suicidal  insanity. 
Some  authorities  contend  that  such  a  classifi- 
cation rthould  not  he  made ;  hot  there  are  too 
many  cases  furni.shed  hy  insane  asylums,  and 
which  have  occurred  under  the  notice  of  in- 
telligent physicians,  where  lunatics  have  shown 
morhid  impulses  to  commit  wron^  acts  which 
they  had  not  suflicient  will  to  resist,  to  leave 
much  room  for  doubt  that  such  states  of  the 
mind  do  occur.  Patients  have  under  some 
circumstances  committed  deeds  of  violence 
under  the  influence  of  impulses,  and  have  at 
other  times,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  on 
of  those  impulses,  asked  to  be  restrained,  say- 
ing that  they  feare<l  they  would  not  be  able  to 
resist  them.  Considering  tl^e  morbid  perver- 
sion of  the  nervous  system  and  the  unhap])y 
condition  of  the  mind  in  some  instances,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  combined  effects  of  these 
and  of  insane  delusions  and  hallucinations 
should  result  in  such  acts,  nor  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  commit  violence  should  under  the  cir- 
cumstances take  these  forms. — Clarification, 
There  have  been  many  classifications  of  insani- 
ty, but  they  have  not  thrown  much  light  upon 
its  nature,  and  in  many  cases  have  rather 
been  hindrances  to  the  discovery  of  the  most 
important  conditions  (pathological)  of  the  pa- 
tient. Tlie  older  writers  divided  insanity  prin- 
cipally into  mania  and  melancholia.  Thomas 
Arn(dd  in  1802  made  a  general  division  into 
ideal  and  notional  insanity.  The  ideal  he  sub- 
divided into:  1,  phrenetic,  or  raving;  2,  inco- 
herent ;  8,  maniacal ;  4,  sensitive.  Notional 
insanity  he  divided  into :  5,  delusive ;  6,  whim- 
sical; 7,  fanciful;  8,  impulsive;  0,  scheming; 
10,  vain  or  self-important;  11,  hypochondria- 
cal; 12,  i)athetic;  13,  appetitive.  The  pa- 
thetic he  subdivided  into  10  varieties:  1,  amo- 
rous :  2,  jeidous ;  3,  avaricious ;  4,  misimthro- 
pic ;  5,  arrogant ;  0,  irascible ;  7,  abhorrent ; 
8,  su^picious ;  9,  bashful;  10,  timid;  11,  sor- 
rowful; 12,  distrustful;  13,  nostalgic;  14,  su- 
perstitious; 15,  enthusiastic;  16,  desponding. 
Pinel  made  four  divisions,  viz. :  mania,  melan- 
cholia, dementia,  and  idiocy.  Esquirol  adde<l 
to  these  another,  monomania.  Dr.  Prichard, 
whoso  work,  published  in  1835,  was  for  a  long 
time  higli  authority,  made  two  general  di\i- 
sions,  moral  and  intellectual  insanity,  suImIi- 
viding  the  latter  into  three,  monomania,  mania, 
and  dementia.  The  existence  of  such  a  dis- 
e:Lse  as  moral  insanity  is  not  recognized  by  a 
majority  of  modern  alienists,  and  it  is  contend- 
ed that  the  moral  sentiments  are  often  wimt- 
ing  ill  i)ersons  who  are  considered  stme,  as 
well  as  in  the  subjects  of  mentid  disease.  Dr. 
Daniel  Tuke  divides  insanity  according  as  it 
affects — 1,  the  intellect;  2,  the  moral  senti- 
ments ;  :{,  the  i)roi»ensities.  Maudsley  classifies 
insanity  into  two  great  divisions,  which  are  sul)- 
divided  into  varieties  as  follows :  I.  Affective 
or  pathetic  insanity,  includintr:  1,  maniaciU 
perversion  of  the  affective  life,  mania  fine 
delirio  ;  2,  melancholic  dei>ression  without  de- 
luMon,  simple  melancholia ;  3,  moral  alienation 


proper.    Approaching  this,  bat  not  reaehin^ 
the  degree  of  positive  insanity,  it  the  ^ick- 
sane  temperament.**    II.  Ideational  ioMiuty, 
subdivided  into :  1,  general  (a,  mania,  acate 
and  chronic ;  ft,  melancholia,  acote  and  ehros- 
ic) ;  2,  partial  (a,  monomania;  b,  melancholitt): 
3,  dementia,  primary  and  secondary ;  4,  kd- 
eral  paralysis ;  5,  idiocy,  inclnding  imbedlity. 
In  the  first  division  the  intellect  may  be  con- 
paratively  unaffected,  but  there  is  insanitj  of 
feeling  and  action.    In  the  second  there  is  is- 
sanity  of  thought,  or  delusion.    The  "inima 
temperament"  is  a  kind  of  potential  iniaDitf 
introduced  by  Maudsley  to  cnaracterize  a  con- 
dition of  mind  in  which  great  eccentricity  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  action,  proceeding  from 
a  morbid  nervous  organization,  does  not  nuke 
the  person  actually  mad,  bat  queer  and  moh 
bidly  eccentric    Individuals  Laving  this  lem- 
peraTnent  have  certain  marks  of  genius,  tboagh 
never  of  the  highest  order.    Griesenger,  one 
of  the  highest  modem  authorities,  says:  *'A 
classification  of  mental  diseases  according  to 
their  nature,  that  is,  according  to  the  anstiOiB- 
ical  changes  of  the  brain  which  lie  at  the  fouh 
dation,  is  at  the  present  time  impossible.**    Hs 
therefore  classines  insanity  according  to  the 
nature  of  tlie  psychical  symptoms,  and  1171 
'*•  that  while  it  is  the  aim  of  cimical  instroctioB 
to  render  conspicuous  and  to  analyze  the  multi- 
plicity of  mental  disorders  in  the  concrete,  no- 
sology must  content  itself  with  eestabiisbiBg 
fewer  principal  groups,  fewer  abnormal  states 
to  which  all  the  varieties  of  individnal  cases  mi^ 
be  referred."    He  divides  mental  diseases  into 
two  grand  groups.    In  one  there  is  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  emotions,  affecting,  accordiBf 
to  its  nature,  the  whole  mental  life  of  the  pa- 
tient.    In  the  other  gronp  insanity  cobmU 
in  disorders  of  the  intellect  and  will,  wfaick 
e.xhibit,  *' without  profoimd  emotional  cicits- 
ment,    an    independent,    tranqniU   and  £iIm 
mode  of  thought  and  of  will,  nsnally  with  tlM 
predominant  character  of  mental  weakness." 
in  most  cases  the  conditions  found  in  the  fini 
group  precede  those  in  the  second,  the  latter 
generally  being  conseouenoes  and  terminatioM 
of  the  former.     The  different  forms  of  inaeni- 
ty  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  tl« 
following  divisions :  1,  melancholia;  2, mania; 
8,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane;  4,  dementia; 
5,  imbecility;   6,  idiocy. — MelmneMia.    TUl 
may  be  acute  or  chronic.    The  great  m^forl^ 
of  cases  of  insanity  conunence  with  a  state  ci 
emotional  perversion  of  a  depressing  and  soi^ 
rowful  character,  which  has  been  called  the 
$tftdium  mflaneMieum^  or  initiatory  pcfiflA 
of  mental  disease,  or  the  period  of  incabatiolL 
The  first  stages  of  melancholia  are  fmenti 
preceded  by  a  condition  called  hypochoadrii* 
sis,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  wiWetf 
form  of  insanity.    There  is  a  feeling  of  bod^f 
illness  at  this  time  more  than  at  any  other*  or 
in  any  other  form  of  insanity.    It  la  alien 
vague,  and  depends  npon   irritation  of  tha 
nervous  centres  arising  from  disorder^ 
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obecore,  of  the  viscera.  The  patient 
^eeomeii  peerish  and  mispicionfl,  is  easilj  fa- 
£%Bed,  a  mental  apathy  takes  possession  of  him, 
KM  he  becomes  wearj  of  life;  or  he  passes 
ato  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety.  The  mention 
if  adisnse  will  often  canse  him  to  fancy  that 
M  b  afflicted  wiUi  it,  and  he  is  constantly  feel- 
w§  his  pulse  and  examining  his  tongne  and  ex- 
ntions.  He  often  changes  his  physician,  and 
ibo  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  his  ailment 
lis  feelings  are  not  all  imaginary :  there  is  fre- 
laontly  indigestion,  sometimes  of  an  aggrava- 
el  character,  accompanied  witii  great  evoln- 
ioD  of  gas,  which  by  its  distention  of  the  in- 
Bsdnal  canal  occasions  uneasiness.  The  tongue 
I  Idq],  the  ^>petlte  irregular,  the  bowels  con- 
tipated,  and  the  skin  in  an  unhealthy  condi- 
OB.  Moral  treatment  is  often  beneficial,  but 
louid  always  be  accompanied  by  therapeutical 
letforea  calculated  to  remove  pathological 
Mditions.  This  state  is  very  often  accom- 
niied  by  an  inherited  tendency  to  mental 
iwftic,  and  when  not  relieved  passes  into  that 
Nidition  more  definitely  styled  melancholia. 
Us  delusions  take  a  more  decided  character, 
id  he  fancies  himself  a  criminal.  He  is 
i>w  evidentiy  to  all  observers  an  insane  man, 
id  becomes  the  subject,  not  only  of  delu- 
oofl,  but  of  hallucinations ;  he  imagines  that 
B  is  beggared,  and  that  his  family  are  to 
B  thrown  helpless  on  the  world ;  that  he  is 
tdroyed  by  odious  diseases;  that  he  has 
prosy,  and  that  a  loathsome  smell  emanates 
vm  his  body.  His  countenance  expresses  in- 
■ae  woe,  and  he  stands  for  hours  in  one 
tare  and  in  one  posture,  either  in  solitude  or 
I  dbe  street ;  or  he  may  be  impelled  to  con- 
antly  wander  about.  He  sleeps  badly,  and 
ioerally  eats  but  little ;  the  bowels  are  obsti- 
ilelr  constipated,  the  breath  offensive^  and 
le  pulse  slow  and  weak.  The  age  at  which 
tn»tn»  are  liable  to  melancholia  is  often  the 
rim«  of  life,  or  when  the  vigor  is  beginning 
» fail  at  40,  50,  or  00  years.  Of  888  cases  of 
lelancholia  admitted  into  St.  Luke^s  hospital, 
oodon,  only  9  were  under  20  years  of  age. 
'omen  who  have  been  weakened  by  parturi- 
OB  are  sometimes  the  subjects,  when  it  gen- 
mDy  assumes  an  acute  form,  with  sleepless- 
Ms  and  obstinate  refusal  of  food.  In  this 
ate  there  is  almost  always  a  disposition  to 
mmit  suicide,  which  may  manifest  itself  snd- 
olj ;  aometimes  it  appears  earlier  in  the  dis- 
Me.  even  before  the  other  symptoms  have 
•SB  observed.  The  treatment  of  a  case  of 
hroBic  or  sub-acute  melancholia  will  vary 
idb  its  history  and  symptoms.  An  asylum  is 
•C  indispensable  if  the  patient^s  means  are 
rfkient  to  provide  him  with  proper  care. 
It  may  be  benefited  by  travel  and  change  of 
imt:  but  when  his  condition  will  not  admit 
f  this,  a  pritper  ])1ace.  either  a  private  house 
r  an  asylum,  should  be  selecteo,  and  an  at- 
apt  made  by  therapeutical  and  hygienic  mea- 
atB  to  restore  the  cerebral  defect  by  sleep 
id  Dtrarishment  of  the  body.    In  many  cases 
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recovery  will  be  observed  to  rapidly  follow 
medical  treatment  alone,  some  bad  cases  get- 
ting well  in  a  couple  of  montha.  There  are 
three  conditions  which  require  constant  at- 
tention :  want  of  sleep,  rejection  of  food,  and 
constipation.  To  remedy  the  first,  chloral  is 
much  used  by  some ;  others  prefer  the  effects 
of  morphine  or  Dover^s  powder,  believing 
that  chloral  is  better  suitea  to  the  more  vio- 
lent condition  of  mania.  Wine  and  brandy 
are  also  used  to  give  temporary  strengtib,  and 
have  been  observed  to  be  of  practicd  benefit, 
inducing  sleep  in  some  forms  of  insanity.  As 
to  whether  tne  dyspepsia  and  other  visceral 
disorders  are  the  cause  of  the  melanchoUa,  or 
whether  the^  are  in  common  with  it,  the  re- 
sult of  a  primary  nervous  disorder,  is  one  of 
those  disputed  matters  about  which  physidana 
win  probably  never  be  perfectly  agreed.  The 
practical  aim  is,  however,  to  produce  regularity 
of  the  evacuations  by  laxative  medidnea,  and 
to  sustain  the  strength  with  nourishing  food 
and  wine.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  melan- 
cholia is  generally  good.  8ome  have  recov- 
ered after  naving  been  a  long  time  in  asylums, 
and  subject  to  suicidal  impulse  and  delusions 
and  hallucinations.  If  tne  melancholy  be- 
comes paroxysmal,  or  runs  into  mania,  the 
prognosis  is  not  so  favorable,  as  pathological 
cerebral  changes  of  a  permanent  cnaractcr  are 
liable  to  occur.  The  symptoms  are  inten- 
sified; there  is  now  no  longer  mere  depres- 
sion or  silent  stupor  or  anxiety,  but  the  pa- 
tient becomes  frenzied.  He  will  hardly  sit  or 
lie  in  one  position  for  a  moment,  and  has  to 
be  placed  in  restrdnt,  either  mechanical  or 
manual.  He  ia  extremely  suicidal,  and  will 
not  only  try  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  but  will 
attempt  to  injure  his  person  by  gouging  out  his 
eyes,  or  swallowing  nails  or  pieces  of  glass  or 
corrosive  liquids.  He  is  not  liable,  like  a  sub- 
ject of  general  paralysis  or  on  epileptic  maniac, 
to  make  homicidal  attacks ;  but  he  will  resist 
with  violence  the  assistance  of  his  attendants. 
He  will  not  take  food,  will  not  be  washed  or 
remain  in  bed,  and  will  strip  himself  of  cloth- 
ing. There  is  an  increased  weakening  of 
the  will,  indicating  great  deficiency  in  cere- 
bral nutrition.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to 
sink  rapidly  from  exhaustion,  and  therefore 
the  patient  has  generally  to  be  forcibly  fed, 
or,  as  is  said,  to  be  fed  "  mechanically."  This 
is  accomplished  by  forcibly  opening  the  jaws 
and  putting  nourishing  food  into  the  pharynx 
with  a  spoon,  or  by  introducing  it  with  the 
(esophageal  tube,  which  is  generally  preferred. 
Gentleness,  however,  will  sometimes  succeed  in 
prevailing  on  the  patient  to  swallow  his  food 
voluntarily,  and  must  of  course  be  tried  until 
found  of  no  avail.  One  great  danger  is  death 
from  starvation,  and  therefore  food  must  be 
given,  and  in  considerable  quantities.  Chloral 
is  considered  appropriate,  and  may  be  given 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  conium,  hyoscy- 
amus,  &c.  If  the  patient  refuses,  it  may  be  giv- 
en by  the  rectum.    Morphine  is  also  of  service, 
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particularly  in  the  form  of  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions. Constipation  is  to  be  relieved  by  laxa- 
tives and  clysters.  Other  medicines,  as  bro- 
mide of  potassium  and  digitalis,  according  to 
Hlandford,  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  ad- 
ministering. Warm  baths  will  be  of  great 
benetit,  and  the  room  should  bo  kept  warmer 
than  usual.  The  patient  wastes  rapidly,  and 
it  is  often  impossible  to  give  him  enough  food. 
Another  form  of  melancholia  of  a  chronic 
character  often  follows  an  attack  of  mania. 
It  is  attended  with  less  mental  excitement,  re- 
sembling more  a  state  of  dementia,  but  recov- 
ery from  it  sometimes  takes  place. — Mania, 
This  is  usually  classified,  in  a  general  way, 
as  acute  and  chronic,  and  Blandford  adds  a 
variety  which  he  calls  acute  delirious  mania. 
Mania,  particularly  where  there  is  hereditary 
taint,  may  be  brought  on  by  grief,  misfortune, 
or  disappointment;  but  peculiar  forms  of  it 
accompany  epilepsy  and  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane.  Acute  mania  may  come  on  sud- 
denly, or  it  may  be  preceded  by  melancholy 
lasting  for  some  time.  The  symptoms  of  acut« 
mania  are  by  no  means  obscure ;  there  is  almost 
always  manifested  extreme  mischievousness, 
filthiness  in  person,  and  obscenity  in  language. 
One  distinction  between  mania  and  melan- 
cholia is  in  the  manner  the  mental  state  affects 
the  acts.  There  may  be  delusions  in  mania, 
but  they  are  of  a  more  confused  kind  and  the 
acts  are  more  purposeless,  while  in  melan- 
cholia there  is  the  evidence  of  some  plan.  The 
conversation  is  more  incoherent.  Maniacs  will 
heap  abuse  on  all  around  them,  and  are  in- 
clined to  use  violence.  They  commit  self- 
abuse,  and  may  become  shameless  in  the  ex- 
Sosure  of  the  person.  The  bodily  health  often 
oes  not  suffer  greatly,  and  they  seldom  die 
unless  their  health  is  broken  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack^  in  which  C4ise  they  may 
wear  themselves  out.  They  eat  heartily,  but 
generally  grow  thin,  although  not  very  rapidly. 
There  is  want  of  sleep.  Sometimes  they  will 
pass  a  good  night,  getting  several  hours  of  sleep, 
and  then  may  go  several  days  with  only  two 
or  three  hours*  sleep,  shouting,  laughing,  and 
singing.  The  tongue  is  oft^en  dean,  and  the 
bowels  are  not  generally  constipated ;  hence 
mnnijcal  oases  do  not  yield  to  me^lical  treat- 
ment as  readily  as  some  cases  of  melancho- 
lia. Chloral  may  be  of  benefit  to  procure 
ileep.  The  doses  should  be  large,  from  4^)  to 
60  grains.  Opiates  are  given  by  some  and 
eondeiuneil  by  others.  The  prognosis,  when 
acute  mania  is  not  complicate<l  with  other  dis- 
ease, is  on  the  whole  favorable.  Much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  the  time  which  has 
eliqned  since  tne  commencement  of  the  attack. 
If  til  is  has  been  long,  recovery  will  be  doubt- 
ful because  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  brain,  a  continue<l  state  of  hyjwr- 
KiniSL  prmlucing  chronic  thickening  of  the 
cerebral  membranes  and  changes  in  the  brain 
substance.  The  patient  may  recover,  or  die 
u'ith  a  hyperc-emic  state  of  the  brain,  or  gradu- 


ally sink  into  a  state  of  hopele«  chnmiemBii 
or  dementia,  or  become  melaiidiolio.   From 
this  he  may  reoover,  and  agidn  beoocne  mimi- 
cal.  Acute  delirious  mania,  aa  deicribed  bj  Dr. 
Blandford,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  bemf 
accompanied  with   more  oeliriam  and  with 
more  bodily  disorder.    The  tongue  u  oftca 
coated,  sometimes  brown  and  dry,  and  as  die 
patient  becomes  exhansted  a  typhoid  cmiditioa 
ensues.    The  urine  is  scanty  and  higfa-coUiivd, 
and  the  bowels  rarely  act  without  laxatiTfi 
The  treatment  consists  in  reffolating  the  botilf 
functions,  ffiving  food  fredj,  oombintd  wiu 
plenty  of  drink,  and  also  wine,  and  in  the 
judicious  use  of  hydrate  of  chloral    Opim 
should  not  be  given,  as  it  obstmcts  the  woe- 
tions  and  is  liable  to  increase  the  delirioi. 
Rest  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  bsAi 
of  warm  water,  m   which  mnsttrd  may  bt 
stirred,  are  of  great  benefit,  the  head  to  bt 
kept  cool  during  the  operation.    PoifilivH 
at  the  outset  of  the  attack  may  be  d!  «^ 
as  aiding  to  arrest  it.    The  temunatifm  it  tl- 
most  always  recovery  or  death,  melanrhnBt 
or  dementia  rarely  following.    Where  an  anlt 
case  of  mania  is  neglected  or  badly  tntttd, 
or  is  of  a  violent  and  perristent  kind,  it  mj 
pass  into  a  chronic  state  in  which  there  it  citkr 
constant  excitement  of  a  leas  violent  kind,  sr 
a  fixed  delusion.    The  patient  gradoaUy  bt* 
comes  feebler  in  intellect,  althoi^  hit  bod3y 
health  may  improve,  and  with  variable  de^nn 
of  rapidity  sinks  into  a  state  of  demcflnfc— 
General  Paralyeu  ef  the  Inmne,    The  pt» 
liar  form  of  disease  accompanied  by  intaniiylt 
which  this  name  has  been  given  b  of  the  Mil 
formidable  character,  no  instance  of  ntotmf 
in  a  well  marked  case  having  been  recoidii 
The  French  physicians  are  entitled  to  thecnft 
of  having  nrst  recognized  and  described  iL 
£s(^nirol  was  aware  of  the  complicatioBS  cf  li^ 
sanity  with  paralyris,  bnt  did  not  reeogniM  III 
whole  as  a  aistinct  disease.    Bi^le  in  IM  i^ 
tributed  the  cause  to  chronic  inflnunatiMtff  ^ 
the  arachnoid,  and  named  the  diseat 
tie  chronique.   M.  Calmeil  in  1826  gara 
pleto  account  of  it,  and  for  that  res 
often  called  its  discoverer.     It  has 
several  namcfi,  as  fclie  paralptifiu^  Mr«%rir 
generate  progreeeire^  and  GHUerltmMaiwM^ 
Paralyee,     In  England  and  Amcriea  il 
usually  been  called  ^neral  paralyiis  d 
insane,  or  paralytic  insanity,  and  Iflto^ 
often  called  simply  *'*'  paresis."    It  Is 
regarded  as  presenting  three  stage 
period  of  incubation;  %  the  aente 
period ;  8,  the  period  of  chronic  maiua. 
into  dementia,  with  ntter  prostratioo  < 
mind  and  hotly.    At  the  commencencaft 
disease  an  alteration  in  the  manner  of  1 
tient  may  be  observed,  similar  to  that 
noticed  in  other  forms  of  insanity, 
there  are  commonly  other  qrmptoma  wUA 
of  importance  in  forming  a  diaienosis,  i 
as  excessive  extravagance  in  the  MiewHny 
money.    A  general  parstytie  ia  liable  to  ai 
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"ageous  and  immodest  acts,  such  as  ex- 
of  person  and  foolish  assaults  upon 
be  is  easily  aroused  into  a  passion,  which 
)es  to  uncontrollable  fnrj ;  he  neglects 
ness,  fails  to  keep  appointments,  and 
a  general  weakemng  of  the  mind  simi- 
lat  in  the  commencement  of  senile  de- 
This,  occurring  in  a  vigorous  man, 
>ut  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  symp- 
1  of  alarming  import.  These  symptoms 
rapidly,  so  that  the  disease  will  have 
idvanoed  in  a  few  weeks.  He  sleeps 
tats  and  drinks  irregularly  and  often 
isly,  spilling  his  food  on  his  dress,  of 
le  takes  but  little  care.  lie  is  for  a 
lien  and  morose,  but  as  the  disease  ad- 
TOWS  more  and  more  excitable ;  and  it 
:omes  evident  that  he  needs  restraint 
acal  condition  ensues,  in  which  he  as- 
irs  of  great  importance,  imagines  him- 
^essed  of  unbounded  riches,  and  the 
f  studs  of  the  fleetest  horses.  An  or- 
laniac  may  imagine  himself  a  duke  and 
essor  of  vast  wealth,  but  he  will  show 
insistency  in  adhering  to  the  same 
;  while  the  general  paralytic  will 
mself  a  duke,  a  prince,  and  a  king  al- 
the  same  sentence,  and  will  announce 
ntion  of  doing  a  hundred  impossible 
m  the  next  day.  He  has  extravagant 
of  his  intellectual,  and  particularly  of 
ncal  strength,  and  when  in  the  last 
i  bodily  weakness  will  maintain  that 
K^rfo^m  the  most  wonderful  f^ats.  He 
ilwavs  says  that  he  feels  well,  even 
»t  able  to  feed  himself.  In  consequence 
i  peculiar  symptoms,  the  French  have 
he  disease  manie  des  grandeurs.  His 
Brenerally  shows  the  first  effects  of  pa- 
alt  hough  it  sometimes  commences  in 
er  extremities.  The  articulation  be- 
obstructed,  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
i  man.  It  is  not  a  true  stammer,  but 
.  want  of  power  over  the  vocal  organs. 
I  often  a  peculiar  tremulousness  of  the 
^  as  is  seen  in  grief.  The  defect  in 
varies  from  time  to  time,  sometimes 
ag  noticeable  except  to  the  practised 
in,  and  at  others  rendering  the  patient 
igible.  The  subjects  of  the  disease  are 
always  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  It 
»t  attack  boya  or  old  men,  and  rarely 
The  violence  of  the  mania  attend- 
eral  paralysis  is  of  tlie  most  danger- 
racter;  its  subjects  become  possessed 
)lind  fury,  and  know  not  what  they  are 
In  this  stage  they  are  not  paralyzed 
tly  in  their  limbs  to  prevent  them  from 
frious  harm;  therefore  the  restraints 
ylnm  are  almost  absolutely  necessary, 
rmptoms  appear  in  time.  Fits  reseni- 
poplexy  or  epilepsy  occur  from  time 
^  dividing  the  disease  into  stages, 
e  called  *•  congestive,''  or  **  paralytic," 
leptiform ''  attacks,  and  resemble  some- 
le  petit  mal  of  epilepsy,  at  others  the 


arand  mal.  Again,  they  may  not  be  attended 
by  any  convulsion,  but  by  sudden  collapse  ttsd 
paralysis,  which  slowly  passes  away,  l^ie  epi- 
leptiform attacks  have  not  the  d^niteness  of 
epileptic  fits,  but  may  last  an  hour  or  two,  or 
pass  off  so  rapidly  that  the  patient  may  con- 
tinue standing.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
these  fits  from  those  of  true  epilepsy,  as  the 
latter  are  more  benefited  by  treatment,  even 
when  accompanied  by  insanity.  In  fits  of  gen- 
eral paralysis  patients  seldom  bite  tiie  tongue, 
while  in  epilepsy  they  almost  always  do.  The 
pupils  of  the  eyes  will  generally  be  found  ir- 
regular, and  when  this  symptom  is  present  it  is 
important  In  108  cases  of  general  paralysis 
examined  by  Dr.  Nasse  of  Siegburg,  the  irr^- 
ularity  was  present  in  all  but  Uiree.  Dr.  Aus- 
tin found  only  two  exceptions  in  100  oases. 
Irregularity  of  the  pupik  may,  however,  exist 
in  other  forms  of  insanity,  and  also  in  the 
sane  in  other  affections  of  the  brain,  but  it  is 
much  more  rare.  When  accompanied  witik 
the  other  symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  it  may 
be  considered  pathognomonic.  The  course  of 
general  paralyeds  has  an  average  duration  of 
about  two  years ;  some  few  cases  last  oidy  a 
few  weeks,  and  some  may  run  on  for  five  or 
six  years.  The  maniacal  or  second  period  may 
last  from  a  week  to  two  months,  and  generally 
yields  to  treatment,  the  patient  getting  better, 
so  that  he  is  able  to  go  about  and  appear  tike  a 
sane  man  for  a  while ;  or  he  passes  mto  a  state 
of  dementiiL  and  so  on  downward  to  extinction 
of  mind  and  body.  Sometimes  after  ^>parent 
recovery  the  subjects  of  this  disease  may  at- 
tempt to  reengage  in  business,  but  such  attempts 
have  always  ^n  found  to  fail.  The  last  stage, 
that  of  dementia,  is  sad  indeed,  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  disease  is  rapid  in  its  progress.  The 
patient  can  scarcely  walk  or  feed  himself,  and 
there  is  constant  tremor  of  the  hands ;  a  habit 
of  grinding  his  teeth  in  a  most  horrible  man- 
ner comes  on  at  this  time;  and  his  appetite 
remains  good,  but  the  power  of  swallowing 
is  greatly  diminished,  and  he  will  often  go  on 
cramming  food  into  his  mouth  until  he  be- 
comes nearly  suffocated.  The  cause  of  general 
paralysis  is  a  subject  of  discussion.  Some  au- 
thorities have  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  gen- 
erally produced  by  fast  living,  excess  in  wine 
and  in  sexual  intercourse,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter. Others  deny  this,  saying  that  it  may  arise 
from  extreme  mental  exertion,  greatly  pro- 
longed, and  point  to  examples  in  men  of  a  high 
order  of  intellect  in  which  this  was  the  only 
assipiable  cause.  Whenever  it  attacks  women, 
which  is  but  rarely,  it  is  nearly  always  those 
who  have  led  irregular  lives.  Dr.  Dickson  has 
observed  that  its  subjects  are  almost  invariably 
men  who  have  had  no  children.  If  this  be  a  rule, 
it  may  point  to  a  hereditary  origin,  and  also  to 
a  tendency  to  die  out  He  also  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  the  excesses  of  the  patients  are 
more  to  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  the  disease 
than  as  causes. — The  insanity  which  accompa- 
nies true  epilepsy,  and  which  is  known  as  epilep* 
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tic  insftnity,  has  of  late  venrs  received  much  at-  I  denied  by  Dr.  Brown-S^uard  in  a  ptper  rtali 


tention,  niid  inanv  remurkuble  relations  have 
been  estal>li>hed  between  it  and  other  diseases 
and  insanity,  especially  that  fonn  called  impul- 
sive insanity.  Tlie  tendency  to  epilepsy  is  he- 
reditary, although  it  may  bo  produced  by  blows 
on  the  head  and  other  injuries  to  the  brain.  It 
has  been  found  to  have  strong  relations  to  pa- 
ralysis, to  cliorea,  and  also  to  phthisis,  which 
are  indicateil  by  the  fact  that  children  of  tuber- 
culous parents  may  inherit  epilepsy,  cliorea,  or 


before  the  national  academv  of  Kience  it 
Washington  in  April,  1874. — Dementia^  or  \o!^ 
of  mind,  may  be  primary,  or  it  maj  be  lecoD* 
dary  to  other  forms  of  insanity,  as  manii,  pen- 
eral  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  more  rarelr  rnvlu- 
cholia,  and  differs  from  idiocy  and  imbecilitr 
in  not  being  congenital.  It  is  the  ineTitilite 
stage  into  which  degeneration  of  brain  tis«Qe, 
if  continued  long  enough,  always  pafl«es.  and  i< 
of  course  incurable,  the  only  treatment  being 


paralysi«»,  and  ri4re  versa  ;  or  insanity  in  off-  that  directed  to  the  general  health,  and  when 
spring  may  follow  these  di^asos  in  parents,  possible  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  the  inf- 
These  diseases  may  also  follow  each  other  in  j  ferer. — Idiocy  and  ImheciUfy,  The  great  dif« 
the  same  individual  an  attack  of  mania  ap]>ear-  ference  between  these  conditions  is,  that  tbnogh 
ing  in  i»laco  of  epilepsy,  the  latter,  however,  they  are  both  congenital,  the  snbjects  of  ibe 
being  the  primary  disease.  Tlie  investigations  former  have  badly  shaped  and  deficiently  de- 
of  Dr.  Eclieverria  have  aided  in  establishing  |  veloped  brains,  while  those  of  the  latter  ire 
many  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  subject,  i  usually  well  shaped,  but  fail  in  conse<^aence  of 
which  had  previously  received  the  attention  i  cimgenital  pathological  conditions  smiilar  to 
of  Dela^iiauvc,  Morel,  Falret,  Baillarger,  Trous-  those  found  in  dementia.  This  condition  i§  to 
seau,  and  others.  They  comprised  the  exam-  '  a  certain  though  less  extent  also  found  in 
ination  of  more  than  700  epileptics,  embracing  idiots,  but  many  of  them  are  more  susceptible 
a  period  of  over  13  years.  The  recorded  cases  !  of  mental  cultivation  than  imbeciles,  becta« 
numlKjr  532,  of  which  207  were  cases  of  epi-  .  the  brain  of  the  idiot  may  bo  somewhat  de- 
leptic  insanity,  comprising  141  males  and  126  I  veloped  by  exercise.  (See  Idiocy.)— Pa/A^wqr 
females.  Out  of  these  the  causes  were  dis-  !  of  Innanity  in  general.  The  subject  of  an  at- 
tinotlv  ascertained  in  123  males  and  104  f e-  '  tack  of  acute  mania  may  die  in  a  week  from 
males.  Insanity,  i)aralysis,  or  epilepsy  oc-  the  commencement.  A  post-mortem  ezaminar 
curre<l  among  the  ancestors  of  37  males  and  46  tion  shows  the  cerebral  membranes  conge!<4ed; 
females ;  among  the  ancestors  of  the  37  males  '  the  sinuses  and  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  may 
there  wore  11  cases  of  phthisis,  and  among  '  be  full  of  blood,  alid  there  may  be  effusion  of 
those  of  the  46  females  there  were  13  cases  of  serum  beneath  the  arachnoid  and  the  sermu 
phthisis.  He  found  that  e])ileptic  insanity  may  membranf .  In  those  who  have  had  previous 
nave  an  intermittent,  remittent,  and  a  continu-  ;  attacks  or  who  have  been  partially  insane  there 
ousform;  the  intermittent  being  characterized  is  often  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  ct»- 
by  periodical  attacks  of  variable  regularity,  the  i  nium,  with  adhesion  and  thickening  of  the  dun 
remittent  having  only  partial  recovery  of  in-  ,  mater,  indications  of  a  chronic  inflammatory 
tellectual  soundness  between  the  epileptic  par-  j  condition.  The  brdn  will  present  discolored 
oxysms  and  maniacal  attacks,  and  the  continu-  patches  of  a  pink  or  purple  hue,  and  also  soften* 
ons  form  presenting  a  permanent  and  unmodi-  i  ing.  The  cells,  ner\'e  tubes,  and  connective 
fied  condition  of  insimitv.  Dr.  Echeverria  areolar  tissue  mav  also  be  found  more  or  less 
does  not  find  that  the  petit  mnl  and  the  grand  changed.  Blood  cysts  are  often  found  in  the 
mal  of  epilepsy  exercise  so  different  an  influ-  |  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  extravaMted  blood 
ence  u]»on  the  violence  of  the  succeeding  mani-  on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  and  in  tht 
acal  attacks  as  has  by  some  been  sui)posed.  ■  cerebral  snl>stance.  In  cases  of  chronic  mania 
The  acts  (»f  the  epileptic  insane  arc  always  sud-  and  dementia  there  are  usually  more  definite 
den  and  instantaneous,  and  l>eyond  the  control  changes.  The  nerve  cells  are  altered  in  rhar- 
of  the  will;  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  acter,  and  the  nerve  tubes  leading  from  them 
the  mania  which  causes  the  acts  is  itself  instan-  i  are  shnmken  and  sometimes  disronnectcd. 
taneous.  He  thinks  that  most  of  the  cases  of  The  inferior  tissues  are  increased,  and  abnormal 
mania  fnmniforia  are  those  of  epilepsy  or  epi-  .  tissues  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  healthy, 
le]»tic  in««anity.  K])ileptic  insanity  is  of  a  vio-  !  interfering  with  the  functions  of  that  which 
lent  and  dangerous  character,  with  strong  honii-  :  remains.  The  wasting  of  the  brain  isnim- 
cidal  tendencies,  and  is  remarkable  from  the  '  portant  patholofdcal  condition.  Tliere  it  a  )o« 
fact  that  the  natient  during  his  maniacal  ex-  :  of  substance,  the  brains  of  the  inaane  weighiaf 
citcment,  which  may  lit^t  for  hours,  and  during  '  less  in  j)roi)ortion  to  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
which  he  may  bo  wandering  around,  is  wholly  |  than  in  other  cases.  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke  his 
uncons<'ious.  (See  also  Maudsley,  '*  Responsi-  pointe<l  out  peculiar  and  numerous  carities  In 
bility  in  Mental  Disease,"  1874.) — The  a])hasia  '^  the  white  suWance  of  the  convolutions  and  of 
which  occur-*  in  certain  cases  of  insimity  is  be-  the  optic  thalami  of  the  brains  of  chronic  ma- 
lie  ved  by  many  tn  have  found  an  explanation  niacs  and  the  demented,  and  also  in  those  vbo 
in  the  experiment"*  of  Dr.  Ferrier  of  King^s  have  died  of  general  paralysis.  TIkeee  cavitifi 
college,  London,  which  are  reirardeil  as  strong  i  are  generally  regarded  as  widened  perivaaculir 
evidence  of  the  localization  of  cerebral  func-  spaces,  fonned  by  the  dilatation  of  tlie  peri- 
tions:  but  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  is  ,  vascular  canals  which  sniTonnd  the  Uood 


robably  ibe  adventilloiiB  tnnic  of  Vir- 

Tbcy  are  called  perivaRcular  cavities, 

■eacnt  the  appearance  ot  holea  seen  in 

ne  diecae.    Tlie?  are  generally  empty, 

■mixrlli  walls,  irilhotit  any  lining  mein- 
but  some  of  tliem  coottdDlng  ue  veB- 
>f  bloinl  vessel*,  with  a  few  granules  of 
oidina.  Drs.  Battj,  Tnkt,  and  Buthor- 
ave  alMi  ob^rred  boles  ilifTering  aaian- 
fmm  these,  wbicb,  from  their  rag^d 
ter,  they  regard  a»  prodaced  by  a  solution 
tinuity  of  brain  tissue,  or  to  cxtravasa- 
id  sul90i|Ui'nt  absorption  of  blood.  The 
f  Ibe  ooriMjra  striata  aod  other  nerve 
»,  and  of  the  convolutions,  are  found  in 

of  ui^rmentory  degeneration,  and  some- 
D  place  of  this  fatly  d^eueration.    Rind- 

Kokitansky,  Wedl,  Tuke,  and  Butber- 
ive  pointed  out  hypertrophy  of  the  con- 
i  tiani«  in  long  standing  coses  of  inBanity, 
irticularly  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the 
n  general  paralysis.  Increase  of  connec- 
«ne  WAS  at  one  time  thought  to  be  pecu- 
general  paralysiB.  bnt  it  is  now  known  to 
itnoQ  lo  deioentia  following  ehronic  ma- 
well  us  tliat  which  is  consecutive  to  syph- 
il  in  congenital  idiocy.  Scbroeder  van 
ilk  found  dark  pigmentary  degeneration 
gcnglionic  cells  of  the  by|ioglo»sal  nerve, 
ae  of  dementia  after  ninnia,  where  there 
irUal  paralysis  of  the  tonj^e.  Pigmen- 
WDf«9  of  a  like  nature  have  been  found 

retina,  in  what  is  called  rrd'nifu  jtig- 
a;  and  it  i^  on  interesting  fact  tliat 
ecnr  in  members  of  the  Mine  family 
btre  there  is  common  deficiency  of  de- 


lenL  A  patbidogtcal  condition  has  been 
in  general  [■oral y sis  by  Drs.  Poincari  and 
Bonnet,  which  it  is  thought  will  throw 
light  on  the  nature  of  this  [icculiar  dis- 
They  have  found  brown  pigmentary  do- 
tioD  in  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  whole 
if  the  great  synipalbetic  nerve,  to  a  de- 
ir  greater  than  in  other  eases.  In  the 
J  and  thoracic  ganglia  they  fonnd  a  aub- 
>D  of  adipose  cells  for  nerve  cells,  and 
r«  led  to  believe  that  thiii  is  the  starting 
at  the  di^-iise.     .\   rcmiirknllt   ciir.rlii.i 


le,  which  wiilioiit  bursting  shrinks  away 
ives  the  ear  shrivelled,  is  a  peculiar  and 
looght  certain  evidenpo  that  the  person 
■s  at  some  time  been  insane.  The  sub- 
ceived  particular  attention  from  Dr.  E. 
B  while  special  natholoirist  to  the  Xew 
tate  lunatic  asylum  at  Utica;  and  from 
estigation^,  which  were  published  in  the  ' 
rican  Journal  of  Insanity "  for  July,  | 
be  estal>[islicd  the  following  general 
lons.  Preceding  the  appearance  of  the  . 
one  (rarely  both)  of  the  ears  becomes 
id  swollen,  the  fnce  nnd  eyes  of  the 
I  at  the  same  time  imlicnting  strong  de-  j 
ation  of  blood  to  tlie  head.    Sometimes,  | 
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however,  tlie  redness  is  absent,  while  the  tume- 
faction is  caused  by  an  cedematoua  stale  of  the 
auricle.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  or  it 
may  be  several  days,  on  cflnsion  of  blood  op- 
puurs  on  the  coui.'Uve  surface  of  the  auricle, 
varying  in  size  from  a  been  to  a  hen'ti  vgK.  in 
the  latter  aac  obliterating  the  natural  ridges 
aod  depressions.  Although  apparently  hard 
and  unyielding,  a  careful  cxamiuHlion  Jctecla 
a  feeling  of  fluctuation  and  somelime-s  hilght 
crepitation,  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  blood  clots.  Tlie  skin  m  smooth  and 
distended,  and  of  a  purple  color,  except  that  <i 
the  lobe,  which  is  nnchsnged.  If  the  skin  is 
ruptured,  clotted  blood  escapes  i  ondif  k-tolono, 
the  opening  cloaee  and  the  sac  refills.  If  kept 
open,  however,  u  aero-puntlent  discharge  takes 
place,  which  may  continue  for  a  long  timet 
exudation  of  plastio  lymph  occurring  in  the 
mean  lime,  aniting  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and 
by  subsequent  contraction  of  the  cicatrix  pro- 
ducing the  peculiar  shrivelled  api>earance  whteh 
is  the  seauencQ  of  the  acute  nAection.  What 
the  sac  iloes  not  become  ruptured,  much  less 
deformity  results.  Examinations  of  the  PdIm 
of  the  insane  have  revealed  some  reutarkaU* 
churacteri sties,  which  arc  duscribed  in  the  artl* 
cte  PciBB. — Enutneratien  oftht  Innanf.  Tint 
following  table  of  tlie  Insane  in  various  conn* 
tries,  compiled  from  tiie  report  of  Br.  E.  T. 
Wilkins.  cummissiooer  in  lunacy  for  the  state 
of  California,  mode  in  December,  1f<71.  con- 
tains the  most  complete  synojjsls  of  informa- 
tion that  can  be  procured  at  tne  present  time; 
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il  Jnrisprndence  of  Insanity."  hj  I.  RiT(Ba»- 
I  tuD,  1S3S,  and  l&ter  editioiu);  "UiXQnlJ*- 
rispruilence  of  Insenity,"  br  D.  TUdco  Bran. 
in  IJvck's  "Medical  Jampnidence;'' ")l««il 
I  Patliolugy  and  Therapeutic*,"  by  W.  (irit- 
>  siDjwr,  translated  from  the  German  (Lasdin. 
.  186T) ;  '■  Inaanity  and  ila  TreWmml,"  U  D, 
^  Fielding  Blimdford  (Philadelphia,  IHTl);  'Kr. 
',  siology  and  Putholo^  of  the  Mind,"  bj  Hurt 
Maudslej  (Loudon,  1^^ ;  "  Insanitf  aiul  iu 
'  Relation  to  Crime,"  by  W.  A.  IlaiDinoiid  {!>t« 
.  York,  1873} :  ■'  Oontributiona  to  lUnUl  I^ 
I  tbology,"  by  1  Ray  (Boston.  1874J;"MiJirin« 
in  Relation  U>  Mind."  by  J.  Tbom)non  [Kcbna 
(London,  1874);  "  Reeponmbili^  in  Ifrnt^ 
l>idease,"  by  Henry  MAodal«y  (Kow  \cdc, 
1874);  "Mental  Physiology,"  by  TTiUiwD  B. 
Carpenter  (London,  1874) ;  "  W«M  Btttu  U- 
natic  AByImn  Reportaj"  "Joortkal  of  Ibmd 
Science "(Londonj;  "Atnerium JooraalvCl^ 
sanity  "  (ITUca,  N.  Y.) ;  and  tbe  Aiaulm  JMr 
co-}i*!tfhi)loyiq\ia  (Paris). 

a  matter  of  coini.r  :i  '  ■  ■  tliat  miOT 
plontii,  with  tlu-ii  ~i   -  .'  i.  -    w  eepa- 

rate  flowcra,  whether  uionucidus  or  ditreion^ 
<lepend  upon  insects  for  their  fertilintioB; 
lh«itLst;(-ts.in  their  vi-il-friTii  ■'■■/  ■  -  •  iowtt 
in  search  nf  Loncv,  evidetiil<-  l:.:.^  the  poUia 
from  the  anthers'of  ijio  ri^iiu,!  :.  tothenif- 
mas  of  the  pistillate  flowiT^.  ji-  ..v,.-;-.  l-.--  ■  ■  r 
knows  who  has  tried  to  ketp  Li*  T»ritii«  of 
melon?  and  other  plants  of  the  ume  laai&j  ta 
a  conditiiin  of  parity.  Darwin,  in  his  work 
"  TheFertilizatioD  of  Oroliids*' (LuudoB,  IMn 
showed  that  many  perfect  flowciri,  wilfc  tWr 
pistila  and  itamenB  in  closo  prozimhy,  tn  to 


— Sec  the  works  of  Thoma*  Arnold,  P.  II. 
Piml.  .T:imes  Cnwle*  Pricliani.  E.  E:<r|iiirol.  J. 
Ilnslnin.  J.  Cimolly,  Pliny  Jjirle.  ,T  Thurman, 
Hrii'rrt  iK-  Boismont,  F.  J.  Bronanais,  Feuchters- 
leben,  Geor^t,  and  Bucknill  and  Tuke ;  "  Medi- 


constnicted  that  the  pollen  can  l.  - 
extrintuo  aid  reaoli  the  piftil  of  ita  own  flXW 
or  serve  to  fertilize  that  of  any  other  flowv. 
He  showeil  that  there  is  a  complete  pmrii 
that  the  dowera  of  many  orchku  ihoold  di 
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e  feitilixed  by  their  own  pollen — ^in  other 
'orda,  thAt  in-and-in  breeding  is  impoBsible— 
od  arrived  at  the  conchiaion  that  cross  fertil- 
iation  is  necessarj  among  flowers  of  the  same 
Mcies,  in  order  to  promote  the  greater  vi^r 
f  the  whole,  and  to  prevent  the  perpetuation 
ad  fixation  of  individual  peculiarities.  This 
ibject  has  since  received  the  attention  of 
lanj  close  observers,  and  many  interesting 
Mts  have  been  established.  It  has  been  found 
hat  in  perfect  or  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which 
rcre  supposed  to  be  especiaUj  arranged  for 
ilf-fertiiization,  the  stamens  and  pistils,  while 
kwe  together,  are  reallv  so  placed  with  refer- 
■ee  to  one  another  that  self-fertilization  is 
taDOtt  impossible,  and  unless  insects  come  to 
beir  aid  no  seed  will  be  produced.  It  is  an- 
ther interesting  point  that  flowers  needing  the 
id  of  insects  are  supplied  with  an  attraction 
or  them  in  the  form  of  nectar.  In  most  flowers 
he  poUen  is  a  fine  dust  which  readily  adheres 
0  whatever  it  touches,  and  the  contrivances  to 
Twent  the  pollen  of  a  fiower  from  reaching 
ta  own  pistil  are  no  more  varied  and  inter- 
sting  than  those  which  insure  that  a  bee  or 
ither  insect  shall  come  in  contact  with  this 
»oUen  and  carry  it  off  upon  its  body.  To  11- 
iitrate  this,  an  engraving  (from  Gray)  of  a 
eetion  of  the  fiower  of  a  common  iris  or 
bwer-de-luce  will  serve.  In  this  there  are 
^fce  recurved  outer  petals  and  three  erect 
wmw  ones,  united  below  in  a  tube ;  the  pistil 
Ui  three  styles,  which  are  broad,  petal-like, 
Bd  notched  at  the  top ;  each  style  bears  just 
bdow  the  notch  a  stigma,  which  is  atbln  plate 
projecting  like  a  little  shelf,  the  upper  side 
mIt  of  which  is  stigmatic,  or  capiU)le  of  receiv- 
iig  pollen ;  below  each  stigma  is  an  anther,  as 
tetn  in  the  engraving.  Here  the  stamen  and 
pirtil  are  not  only  in  the  same  flower,  but  in 
•ctnal  Cijntact ;  yet  while  everything  appears 
tivurable  for  the  pollen  to  reach  the  stigma,  it 
ttim<>t  do  so  of  itself,  for  the  anther  or  pollen 
ei!*e  has  the  openings  through  which  it  dis- 
ehanres  pollen  turned  outward,  and  the  stigma 
b  ifrove  and  its  receptive  portion  turned  away 
from  the  anther.  When  an  insect  visits  this 
flower,  it  can  only  get  at  the  honey  by  crawl- 
injr  in  under  the  petal-like  style,  and  in  so  do- 
ing. &9  well  as  in  making  its  exit,  it  must  rub 
iKiiDi^t  the  anther  and  become  dusted  with 
^Irn;  when  the  insect  thus  charged  with 
pollrn  p*)es  to  another  flower,  it  must,  in  its 
ittempts  to  get  under  the  style  to  reach  the 
krtntrT.  dust  some  of  its  pollen  upon  the  upper 
nrfiicti  of  the  shelf-like  stigma.  To  explain 
the  many  ways  in  which  this  plan  is  varied 
voold  re<|uire  a  volume ;  the  curious  modificn- 
tion*  of  it  in  only  a  portion  of  a  single  family, 
flie  0trhiJ4i€e€B^  All  a  book  of  over  850  pages. 
The  Common  barberry  has  irritable  stamens, 
md  the  laurel  {Kalmid)  has  its  stamens  bent 
Eke  a  spring,  the  anthers  being  caught  in 
iolcfaes  in  the  corolla,  but  when  disturbed  the 
b«t  filitments  spring  toward  the  pistil  with 
bRe.    These  were  both  regarded  as  admirable 


contrivances  for  bringinff  the  pollen  in  contact 
with  the  stigma,  but  closer  observation  has 
shown  that  these  sensitive  stamens  scatter  their 
pollen  rather  on  the  insect  which  irritates  them 
than  on  the  pistil  of  their  own  fiower.  In  order 
to  insure  cross  fertilization  in  many  cases,  the 
stamens  discharge  their  pollen  before  the  pistil 
is  sufficiently  mature  to  receive  it,  or  9iee  vena, 
Dichogamous  is  the  term  adopted  to  express 
this  unequal  perfection  of  stamens  and  pistila, 
of  which  the  common  plantain  (plantagoS 
affords  an  illustration.  Flowers  alike  in  all 
other  respects  are  often  dimorphous  as  to  their 
stamens  and  pistils;  primroses  in  the  garden 
and  the  wild  bluets  {Hou&UmuiS^  so  common  in 
spring,  furnish  examples.  In  uiese  fiowers  the 
corolk  has  a  long  tube  and  an  expanded  limb. 
In  some  of  the  fiowers  the  stamens  appear  at 
the  tiiroat  of  the  corolla,  while  the  style  is 
very  short ;  in  others  the  strle  projects,  and 
the  stamens  are  low  down  in  the  tube.  In 
either  case  self-fertilization  is  not  likely  to  oc- 
cur, but  an  insect  with  a  long  proboscis  has  an 
ample  opportunity  to  effect  cross  fertilization. 
There  are  also  trimorphous  fiowers,  in  which 
there  are  three  kinds  of  stamens  and  styles  as 
to  length,  admirably  adapted  to  secure  service 
from  the  different  kinds  of  insects  that  visit 
them.  Sometimes  the  insects  suffer  from  the 
performance  of  this  service ;  the  pollen  of  the 
milkweeds  {(ueUpiai)  is  in  waxy,  pear-shi4[»ed 
masses,  joined  in  pairs  with  an  adhesive  at- 
tachment to  the  little  stalk  which  unites  them. 
Did  not  the  legs  of  the  insects  in  search  of 
nectar  come  in  contact  with  this  adhesive  at- 
tachment, and  bv  its  means  draw  the  pollen 
masses  from  their  pouches,  the  pollen  could 
never  reach  the  stigma ;  it  often  nappens  that 
bees  have  their  legs  so  encumbered  by  these  ad- 
hering pollen  masses,  that  when  they  reach  the 
hive  they  are  unable  to  climb  u])on  the  comb, 
but  fall  down  and  perish  on  the  bottom  of 
the  hive.  Some  interesting  experiments  show 
that  in  many  flowers  where  tnere  is  evident 
provision  for  self-fertilization,  the  stigma  can 
hardly  be  impregnated  by  pollen  from  the  same 
flower,  while  it  will  readily  accept  that  pro- 
duced by  another  flower,  and  that  the  agency 
of  insects  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  seed  in  quite  perfect  flowers. — ^Excel- 
lent memoirs  on  this  subject  have  appeared  in 
** Nature,"  the  "American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,"  and  the  "American  Naturalist'* 
A  useful  r6sum6  for  young  people  is  given  in 
Prof.  Gray's  "How  Plants  Behave"  (New 
York,  1872).  The  work  of  Darwin  alreadv 
'  referred  to  is  admirable  as  showing  how  such 
investigations  should  be  conducted. 

IXSMITOKA,  an  order  of  mammals,  sepa- 
rated from  camivora,  feeding  wholly  or  prin- 
cipally on  insects,  their  teeth  being  studded 
with  sharp  points,  feet  short  and  plantigrade, 
often  fitt^Kl  for  digging,  and  with  perfect  clavi- 
cles. Tlie  princifMU  families  are  the  hedgehogs, 
moles,  and  shrews,  which  have  been  described 
in  their  alphabetical  order. 
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IKSECnVOEOrS  PLIHTS.  in  the  article  Dio- 
y^EA  the  structure  of  tlie  Veiius*s  fly-trap  has 
been  descrilHMl,  and  the  recent  discoveries  in 
relation  to  its  action  have  l)een  briefly  stated. 
The  leaves  of  the  diouaa  present  a  beautifully 
designed  and  most  eflicient  insect  traf),  and 
while  the  fact  of  its  catching  insects  liad  lon^ 
been  known  and  wondered  at,  it  has  only 
within  a  few  vears  been  demonstrated  that  the 
jdant  does  not  catch  insects  for  amusement,  but 
food.  The  insectivorous  pn»pensity  is  more 
strikingly  manifei»ted  in  aioniea  than  in  any 
other  plant,  and  it  is  provided  with  a  special- 
ly devLsed  apparatus  for  its  gratiflcation ;  but 
there  are  other  plants  which  destroy  insects, 
and  what  is  known  of  (lioncea  has  put  natu- 
ralists upon  a  course  of  observation.  The 
drofera  or  sundew,  some  species  of  which  are 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  has 
its  leaves  studded  with  short  hairs,  each  of 
which  is  tipped  by  a  little  globule  of  a  clear 
liquid  whicli,  though  it  looks  like  a  drop  of 
dew,  is  so  viscid  as  to  be  able  to  hold  fast  a 
small  insect  that  alights  upon  the  leaf.  Dead 
insects  u])on  the  sundews  have  long  been  no- 
ticed, but  their  occurrence  was  considered  ac- 
cidental. It  is  now  known  that  sundews  cap- 
ture insects  with  a  motion  quite  certain  in  its 
results.  When  an  insect  is  caught  by  one  or 
more  of  the  sticky  hairs,  the  other  hairs  upon 
the  leaf  incline  toward  it,  and  bring  so  many 
adhesive  points  in  contact  with  it  that  es- 
cape is  impossible;  and  the  leaf  itself  curves 
and  partly  envelops  the  prey.  In  the  case  of 
one  long,  thread-leaved  sundfW  (J),  ^lifoTmx9\ 
the  leaves  actually  coil  around  the  msect.  As 
in  the  c&se  of  dionaa^  the  action  is  excited  by 
a  piece  of  beef  as  well  as  by  an  insect,  but  to 
an  inorganic  substance,  as  a  bit  of  chaJk,  it  is 
indifferent.  The  obser\'ations  of  Mrs.  Treat 
(**  American  Naturalist,"  Salem,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber, 1 873)  show  that  when  a  fly  is  pinned  at 
tlie  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  leaves, 
they  will  bend  toward  and  reach  it.  Tlie  sar- 
racenias  or  i)itcher  plants,  of  which  there  is 
one  species  in  the  northern  states  and  several 
in  the  southern,  all  have  tubular  leaves  which 
contain  water  in  which  are  foimd  great  num- 
bers of  dejwl  insects.  It  is  known  that  in  some 
sTiecies  at  least  there  is  near  the  opening  of 
the  i)it<'her  a  sweet  secretion,  which  would 
a]>pear  to  be  i)hice<l  there  for  the  i)urpose  of 
attracting  flies  and  other  insects;  indee<l.  the 
whole  Htrticture  of  the  leavi'S  of  these  plants 
shows  tliat  they  are  desit'ned  as  insect  traps. 
The  water,  which  in  some  species  may  be 
caught  from  the  rains,  is  in  others  secreted 
by  the  i»lant,  as  the  orifice  is  so  covered  by 
a  ho(Ml  that  none  can  fall  in ;  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  pitcher-like  leavi.*s  is  mostly  cov- 
cre<l  with  fine  shan)  bristles  which  all  point 
downward,  and  ren<ler  it  almost  im]K)ssible  for 
an  insect  that  is  (mce  within  to  es<'ai»e;  if  we 
add  to  this  the  attractive  sweet  liciuid  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pitcher,  which  has  been  observed 
in  two  species,  we  have  a  very  complete  insect 


trap ;  indeed,  the  large  leaves  of  the  Fped«# 
called  trumpets  {S.  fiata)  are  said  to  bv  iMtil 
in  houses  as  fly  traps.    Tlie  abnndaDCe  of  M 
insects  in  the  leaves  of  those  pitcher  plinu 
which  arc  protected  by  a  hood  may  be  citi-d  in 
evidence  that  their  habitual  drowDinp  of  tlmn 
is  not  accidental,  but  that  the  apparatoi  i«  in- 
tended to  capture  and  destroy  them.    ^Tben 
the  contents  of  one  of  these  pitcher  letvrt  b 
examined  there  are  found  insects  in  all  ^tAi!tt, 
from  those  recently  caught  to  those  bo  fir  de- 
composed as  to  make  it  impossible  to  identify 
them.    The  leaves  of  the  related  Califunit   , 
pitcher  plant  {parlingtonid)  are  most  elfectife 
traps ;  according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  the  tobokr 
leaves  are  for  a  good  i>ortion  of  their  len|A 
filled  with  a  nearly  solid  mass  of  pntnMCi' 
insects.    Tlic  opinion  that  the  animal  mitu: 
thus  abundantly  secured  by  these  plants  strrr.'t 
to  nourish  them,  though  not  demonstnted,  ii 
highly  probable. 

UiSECTSy  six-footed  articulated  aninuliv.tbe 
most  l>eautiful,  most  active,  and  most  highly 
organized  of  the  invertebrata,  in  which,  ana- 
tomically considered,  they  bear  a  remarkabU 
analogy  to  birds  among  the  Tertebrates.  Like 
birds  tliey  inhabit  the  air,  earth,  and  water, 
have  an  extensive  respiratory  apparatns,  and 
consequently  a  higher  calorific  and  motor  power 
than  any  other  invertebrates.  The  number  cf 
species  and  of  individuals  is  exceedingly  gnat 
and  their  metamorphoses  are  <unong  the  moM 
interesting  phenomena  in  nature.  The  claw  cf 
insects  includes  all  articulates  having  a  disdnct 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  with  antenna, 
three  pairs  of  feet,  an  aC*rial  respiration  by 
means  of  tracheie,  a  feebly  developed  circola- 
ting  system,  almost  all  being  winged  and  ander- 
going  transformation.  The  cutaneons  enveloM 
forms  a  kind  of  external  skeleton,  generally 
of  a  horny  consistence,  formed  principallT  cif 
cliitine ;  it  is  made  up  of  a  considerable  nnm- 
ber  of  pieces  more  or  less  movable  on  caek 
other,  and  is  frequentlv  provided  with  hain^ 
which  are  sometimes  sharp  and  harbcd  (as  la 
the  processionary  caterpilUuv),  producing  oo«* 
siderable  irritation  when  introduced  into  the 
human  skin.  Tlie  limbs,  which  are  appendaM 
of  the  thorax,  are  hollow  tubes  containing  tht 
muscles  and  nerves  for  tlieir  motion.  The  finC 
segment  constitutes  the  head,  on  which  art 
placed  the  antenna>,  the  eyea,  and  the  oral  ^ 
pendages.  The  antenme  are  composed  of  a  va- 
riable  number  of  joints,  generally  resembBM 
delicate  and  flexible  horns,  plumed,  acrratc^ 
clubbed,  or  foliated,  according  to  genera  aal 
families ;  they  are  princiiNilly  organs  of  touch. 
The  mouth  in  the  chewing  insecta,  like  tbt 
l>eetles,  cockroaches,  and  grasshopiien,  cos- 
sists  of  an  upper  middle  piece  or  /nftmn  with 
a  mandible  on  each  side,  the  latter  being  vcfj 
hard,  often  toothed  at  the  extremity ;  the  mats 
illix  or  under  jaws  are  softer  and  of  ma«5 
pieces,  with  maxillanr  jointed  palpi,  and  tha 
central  piece  is  the  labium  or  unaer  lip.  alia 
supporting  jointed  palpi.    At  the  base  uf  tha 
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ip  is  attached  the  tongae,  which  in 
abortive   and   in    others   long  and 

into  a  suctorial  organ.  In  the  sucV- 
:U  the  under  lip  is  transformed  into  a 
closing  delicate  lancet-like  filaments  or 

modifications  of  the  mandibles  and 
;  in  the  hymenopUra  (bees,  &c.)  the 
is  intermediate  between  the  chewing 

suctorial,  haying  parts  belonging  to 
1  the  lepidopiera  Tbutterfiies,  £c.)  the 
es  are  verj  small,  out  the  under  jaws 

rl  each  into  a  semi-canal  which  may 
up  spirally.  The  eyes  are  either 
•r  compound,  the  first  occurring  chiefly 
arv(e  of  the  metamorphio  orders,  and 
nd  in  perfect  insects ;  some  have  both 
I  the  perfect  state,  and  some  adults, 
ind  pup89  are  blind.  The  compound 
t  made  up  of  many  simple  eyes,  each 
its  cornea,  conical  vitreous  body,  pig- 
ud  nervous  filament;  the  number  of 
tcets  is  sometimes  more  than  25,000. 
pie  eyes  (utemmata)  consist  of  a  cor- 
n«4  lodged  in  an  expansion  of  the  optic 
ad  a  surrounding  pigment  layer ;  they 
xl  either  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  or 
groups  on  the  vertex.  The  thorax 
>  ttie  legs  and  wings,  and  consists  al- 
three  rings,  called  respectively  pro- 
netothorax^  and  metathorax^  each  bear- 
s  ventral  arch  a  pair  of  legs ;  the  wings 
•m  tlie  dorsal  aspect  of  the  two  poste- 
rs. The  limbs  consist  each  of  a  two- 
lip,  a  thigh,  a  leg,  and  a  kind  of  finger 
s  of  two  to  five  joints  terminated  by 
s;  in  the  jumpers,  like  the  grasshop- 
hind  legs  are  very  long  and  muscular ; 
wimmers,  like  the  water  beetles,  the 
i  flattened,  ciliatecl,  and  arrange<1  for 
I  the  flies,  the  feet  are  provided  with 

I  hook**  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
ponded  from  smooth  surfaces ;  the  an- 

II  bs  are  often  enlarged,  as  in  the  mole 
which  dig  in  the  ground,  and  armed 

nes,  as  in  the  mantis,  which  uses  them 
its  prey ;  in  some  of  the  butterflies  the 
linilis  are  mere  rudiments,  useless  as 
f  pr(>gression.  The  wings  are  mem- 
expansions,  rendered  firm  by  solid 
;  there  are  never  more  than  two 
d  one  or  the  other  may  be  wanting ; 
»ntterfly  they  are  covered  with  a  col- 
t  consisting  of  microscopic  scales ;  in 
les  the  first  pair  becomes  thick  and 
Tuiug  the  (lytrfi^  which  cover  and  pro- 
i!»econd  pair;  the  wings  are  sometimes 
nbranous,  half  corneous,  at  others  di- 
to  barlKKl  plumules,  or  wanting  an<l 
by  the  knol>-like  balancers.  The  legs 
ira  are  moved  by  striated  muscles,  at- 
iirectly  to  the  cutaneous  skeleton ; 
the  wings  of  the  diptera  have  their 
separable  into  series  of  disks,  the  as- 
z  rapidity  of  their  movements  being 
nt  on  alternate  contraction  and  relaxa- 
fhe   abdomen   is   composed  of  rings 


movable  upon  each  other,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  nine ;  they  bear  in  the  perfect  in- 
sect neither  legs  nor  wings,  but  are  provided 
with  various  appendages  useful  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  animal^  as  the  delicate  bristles-  of 
the  ephemera,  the  nippers  of  the  earwig,  the 
spring  of  the  podurella,  the  sting  of  the  bee 
and  wasp,  ana  the  ovipositor  of  the  grass- 
hopper and  the  ichnenmons.  Besides  the  an- 
tenna), the  palpi  about  the  mouth,  the  end 
of  the  snctorial  tube,  the  ovipositor,  and 
the  feet  in  some  instances,  are  delicate  or- 
gans of  touch ;  the  tongae,  when  present^ 
as  in  bees  and  flies,  is  undoubtedly  the  seat 
of  an  acute  sense  of  taste.  Though  insects 
apparently  perceive  by  the  sense  of  smell  what 
food  is  proper  for  themselves  or  their  youngs 
the  seat  of  this  sense  has  not  been  satisfactori^ 
determined;  Dum^ril  and  Cuvier,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  concluded  that  it  was  placed  at 
the  openings  of  the  respiratory  trache® :  Hn- 
ber,  from  his  experiments  on  bees,  placea  it  in 
the  month,  Kirby  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  head  or  the  nose,  and  others  in  the  anten- 
nea  and  palpi.  Hearing  is  acute  in  many  in- 
sects ;  the  shrilling  of  the  locnst,  the  tics  of 
the  deathwatch,  the  song  of  the  cricket,  h^ 
would  be  useless  unless  they  could  be  heard  by 
their  companions ;  in  the  orthaptera  especially 
an  auditory  apparatus  is  connected  with  the 
stigmata  of  the  thorax  and  the  anterior  legs; 
the  sense  has  also  beenplaced  inward  at  the 
base  of  the  antennee.  The  sounds  of  insects 
are  produced  by  the  friction  of  one  part  of  the 
external  skeleton  on  another,  by  the  vibration 
of  special  organs,  or  by  a  particular  soniferoos 
apparatus,  alwavs  due  to  the  action  of  volun- 
tary muscles  and  unconnected  with  the  respira- 
tory system  ;  the  buzzing  of  flies  seems  to  de- 
pend on  the  rapid  vibrations  of  the  thorax  du- 
ring flight  and  on  the  passage  of  air  tlirough 
the  thoracic  stigmata,  perhaps  intensified  by 
the  motions  of  the  wings  themselves;  some 
beetles  produce  a  sharp  sound  by  rubbing  the 
last  abdominal  segments  against  the  curved 
points  of  the  wing  covers,  or  the  thoracic 
rings  against  each  oliier ;  the  sounds  of  butter- 
flies and  of  the  death Vhead  moth  are  referred 
to  friction  of  the  hips  together,  and  to  various 
causes  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  nervous 
system  consists  of  a  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  the 
former  is  constituted  by  the  ganglia  which  em- 
brace the  oesophagus,  and  is  situated  in  the 
first  segment ;  the  spinal  cord  is  made  up  gen- 
erally of  a  double  series  of  ganglia  united  by 
longitudinal  cords,  in  number  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  segments  of  the  body ;  the  three 
thoracic  ganglia  are  much  the  largest,  and  from 
them  are  given  ofL  the  nerves  to  the  legs  and 
wings.  The  alimentary  canal  is  generally  com- 
plicated and  more  or  less  convoluted ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  pharynx,  oesophagus,  first  stomach  or 
crop,  second  or  gizzard  with  muscular  walls 
for  trituration,  third  or  chylific  ventricle  of 
soft  and  delicate  texture,  a  small  intestine, 
cfficum,  and  rectum ;  as  in  the  higher  animals, 
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it  is  shortest  in  the  carnivorous  families,  and  I 
very  lonj?  in  the  vegetable  feeders ;  it  is  kept 
in  ]>lttcc  by  nnmerous  tine  trachea  which  en- 
velup  its  whole  extent ;  in  the  sucking  insects 
there  is  only  a  sucking  stomach  opening  from 
the  a'sophugus,  into  which  the  fluid  food  is 
first  tjiken,  as  in  the  first  stomach  of  ruminants. 
The  anuH  opens  on  the  last  segment,  except  in 
some  non-feeding  pups,  in  which  both  it  and 
the  THOUtli  are  wanting;  the  salivary  glands  are 
well  developed,  opening  into  the  pharynx ;  the 
villosities  of  the  third  stomach  seem  to  secrete 
a  gastric  juice,  the  biliary  secretion  being 
poured  into  this  C4ivity ;  the  oflice  of  a  liver  is 
|>erformed  by  co^cal  appendages  lying  upon  the 
ventricle ;  similar  organs  on  the  smflJl  intestine 
sometimes  perform  the  oflice  of  a  pancreas.  An 
adipose  tissue  is  found  in  all  insects,  especially 
towanl  the  end  of  the  larva  state,  gradually 
disappearing  in  the  perfect  condition,  freely 
traversed  by  trachean  branches ;  the  fatty  con- 
tents are  intimately  connected  with  the  func- 
tions of  nutrition.  The  circulatory  system 
consists  of  a  contractile  chambered  dorsal  ves- 
sel which  serves  as  a  heart,  and  a  cephalic 
aorta  which  conducts  the  blood  into  the  body ; 
the  blood  moves  from  behind  forward,  and 
passes  from  the  aorta  all  over  the  system, 
forming  regular  currents  witliout  vascular 
walls,  and  returning  as  venous  blood  to  the 
lateral  vessels ;  the  blood  is  usually  a  colorless 
liquid,  containing  a  few  small  oval  corpuscles. 
Respiration  is  carried  on  by  a  system  of 
trachea*  spread  through  the  entire  body,  which 
0]K*n  externally  by  stigmata,  and  admit  air 
either  directly  or  by  means  of  lamelliform  or 
tubular  prolongations  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  branchiae ;  they  divide  into  branches, 
gradually  Incoming  smaller,  ending  caecally, 
so  that  the  air  parses  out  by  the  same  way 
that  it  enters.  The  branchial  trachea)  are 
found  in  certiiin  atpiatic  larved  and  pup»,  and 
never  in  the  perfect  insect ;  they  do  not  commu- 
nicate externallv,  but  the  air  is  received  bv  en- 
dosmosis  and  exosmosis.  The  stigmata  of  the 
pulmonary  trachea?  are  usually  bordered  with  a 
fringe  of  hairs,  and  can  be  opened  and  shut  by 
internal  mus<'Ies,  whose  action  gives  to  the  ab^ 
dumen  <>f  many  insects  well  marked  movements 
of  respiration  ;  there  is  generally  a  pair  on  the 
ui)per  portion  of  the  interstices  between  the 
rings,  being  wanting  between  the  head  and 
])rothorax  and  the  last  two  abdominal  seg- 
ments ;  the  trachea?  are  often  dilated  into  large 
reservoirs  of  air.  Respiration  is  very  active 
in  insects,  and  perfonnetl  by  the  movements 
of  the  aUlominal  segments;  they  require  a 
great  deal  of  air,  and  are  very  quickly  asphyxi- 
ated l)y  deprivation  of  oxygen;  though  not 
pHKlucing  much  animal  heat  ordinarily,  some- 
times, as  in  the  bees  when  hived,  the  respiration 
is  aeceleratetl  and  their  temperature  percep- 
til>ly  elevateil.  Tlie  Malpighian  vessels,  which  ! 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  biliary,  are  now 
ns<»ertained  to  be  urinary  organs,  secreting  uric 
acid  products;  they  ore  small  convoluted  tubes,  , 


yellowish  or  brownish,  and  open  into  the  poi- 
terior  extremity  of  the  stomadi.  lUnr  inMcti 
have  secretory  foUicles  jost  nnder  die  skio, 
whose  ducts  open  between  the  Begments  or  be> 
tween  the  joints  of  the  limbA,  or  by  the  ndecf 
the  anus;  the  flnid  secreted  is  genenDjof  i 
disagreeable  odor,  and  Bometimea,  as  ui  tbt 
bugs,  very  fetid.  The  females  in  many  oi  tbe 
hymenoptfray  as  the  beea  and  waspa,  hart  i 
glandular  apparatus  in  the  anal  region,  which 
secretes  an  irritating  poison  introduced  lato 
the  tissues  of  tlieir  enemies  by  their  hoDov 
stings.  Most  insects  undergoing  a  eompldi 
metamorphosis  have  in  their  lam  state  dk 
organs,  whose  secretion  they  QM  in  the  fona- 
tion  of  their  cocoons  and  weba ;  ther  comhI 
of  two  long,  flexnous  tubes  on  the  nde  of  tbs 
body,  continuous  in  front  with  two  smsD  a- 
cretory  ducts  opening  on  the  under  lip;  in  a 
few  the  silk  is  spun  from  a  spinneret  projed- 
ing  from  the  anus ;  the  wax-aecreting  appsrt* 
tus  has  been  described  under  Bn.  Tbe  wan 
are  distinct,  and  the  females  often  differ  grat- 
ly  from  the  males,  as  in  the  glow-worm;  anoag 
the  bees  and  ants  the  females  are  mndi  km 
numerous  than  the  males,  and  certain  iili* 
viduals  of  neither  sex,  or  neutera,  do  the  woik 
and  protect  the  colony.  Host  insects  Isy  tffti 
though  a  few,  like  the  aphide$,  are  Tivipsroaf ; 
by  means  of  an  ovipositor  many  introduce  tbar 
eggs  into  a  deep-seated  nidus,  in  or  near  which 
the  young  can  And  the  food  suited  for  tho^ 
almost  always  different  from  that  requited  by 
the  parents.  There  are  generally  two  inm^ 
rical  ovaries  and  testes,  mtuated  in  the  ih- 
dominal  cavity,  and  two  oviducts  unitiag  iili 
a  single  one  at  the  posterior  end  of  tbe  bo^f* 
In  their  progress  to  maturity  insects  diafi 
their  skins  many  times,  and  many  of  them  a- 
dergo  transformations  as  singular  as  those  i^ 
ready  mentioned  in  the  frogs ;  on  coming  frM 
the  egg  they  are  very  different  from  thor  p» 
rents  and  from  their  pupa  forma.  Bcfora  i^ 
riving  at  their  perfect  state  they  usualh  pi* 
through  the  larva  and  pupa  form,  wbicn  M| 
be  entirely  different,  or  Tary  ddeily  in  the 
development  of  wings,  acoordSng  as  the  ncl^ 
morphosis  is  complete  or  not.  Insects  vHh 
complete  metamorphoris  when  tbey  leare  Ihl 
egg  or  are  in  the  larva  state  are  more  or  to 
worm-like,  with  an  elongated  soft  body  dt 
vided  into  movable  ringa,  nonnally  II  bl 
number,  sometimes  with  and  aomeCimsB  vil^ 
out  feet;  in  no  respect  do  tbey  rtsfMl 
the  parents;  the  eyes  are  genendly  riH|d% 
and  occasionally  absent;  tbe  mouth  to  il>' 
most  always  armed  with  jawa  for 
even  in  insects  which  are  suckinff  in  the 
feet  state;  these  larve  are  called 
or  maggots,  according  to  their  sixa,  for*. 
habitat  After  remaining  in  tbia  stated  if 
in  the  water,  in  the  air,  or  nnder  ground,  aci^ 
tain  length  of  time,  varying  according  to  ibi 
species,  and  undergoing  oereral  monlta,  raM^ 
mentary  wings  form  nnder  the  sikin,  and  tli^ 
change  into  nymphs,  cbt7ariid%  or  pop*;  ttft 
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ral  eondition  persists  sometimes  for  sereral 
Dthfl,  AS  from  Uie  antmnn  to  the  following 
imer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  harvest  flj 
a  mach  longer  period.  L4ut8b  are  gener- 
r  Toracioos  and  active,  hut  nymphs  are  as 
lerally  motionless  and  do  not  eat:  some- 
tes  the  larval  skin  hardens  into  a  shell-like 
'ering  for  the  nymph ;  at  others  a  thin  in- 
dnff  pellicle  applied  to  the  hody  permits  the 
Duu  to  be  seen  Uiroogh  it    Before  undergo- 

this  change  the  larva  often  prepares  a  shel- 
,  miJcing  a  cocoon  of  silk  secreted  by  itself; 

nymph  may  be  sospended  from  a  twig  by 
:en  filaments  or  concealed  in  some  crevice. 
\hm  nymph  state  growth  takes  place  rapidly, 
I  the  form  of  the  future  insect  is  gradual- 
•asomed.  The  metamorphoses  are  easily 
died  in  the  common  caterpillars,  the  bee, 
I  moMuito,  the  fly,  and  the  ulkworm.  The 
t  of  the  perfect  insect  is  short,  enduring  at 
it  for  the  summer  months,  until  the  work 
reproduction  is  completed ;  in  the  ephemera 
\  idalt  state  continues  for  a  few  hours  only. 
instances  of  incomplete  metamorphosis  may 
mentioned  the  cockroach,  the  cricket,  the 
■shopper,  and  other  orthoptera^  in  which 
)  larva  differs  from  the  perfect  insect  princi- 
Hy  in  the  absence  of  wings.  For  further  de- 
ls on  larv»  and  pup®,  the  reader  is  referred 
Catikpillab,  Chrysalis,  and  the  various 
nets  in  their  respective  order. — As  insects 
mish  food  for  a  great  variety  of  vertebrate 
d  invertebrate  animals,  their  extermination 
Bild  ensue  were  it  not  for  their  astonishing 
Budity,  paralleled  only  in  the  case  of  fishes ; 
fonale  Urm€$  (ant)  has  been  estimated  to 
f  sbont  90,000  eggs  in  a  day ;  the  queen  bee 
ipotits  between  5,000  and  6,000,  the  common 
d  about  1,0<X)  less,  the  wasp  about  8,000 ;  a 
i^erity  of  1,000  in  one  generation  is  com- 
on :  in  the  silkworm  the  average  is  500 ;  the 
etles  are  far  less  prolific.  Reaumur  observed 
^  joung  ones  developed  from  the  numerous 
pat  a  moth  (phnl(BHa\  many  of  which  died 
ctterpillars,  so  that  only  65  females  reached 
t  perfect  state ;  these  were  calculated  to  pro- 
loe  the  following  year  22,750,  which  in  the 
It  wouM  produce  1,500,000.  A  single  plant 
He  {apki$%  which  brings  forth  a  numerous 
Qfrny,  but  only  one  at  a  time,  according  to 
\  above  authors  calculation,  would  produce 
the  fifth  generation  about  6,000,000,000,  the 
Ht-great-grandmother  laying  eggs  when  the 
ttb  member  of  her  descendants  is  capable  of 
vodaction,  without  contact  with  the  male. — 
e  muscular  activity  of  insects  is  very  great, 
ether  in  leaping,  swimming,  flying,  digging, 
carrying  weights ;  no  mammaJ  can  leap  in 
iportion  so  high  or  so  far  as  the  flea,  to  a 
taoce  more  than  200  times  the  length  of  its 
B  body ;  no  bird  has  a  facility  of  motion, 
I  a  rapidity  and  endurance  of  flight,  corn- 
able  to  those  of  insects.  The  wings  of  the 
lerfiy  have  been  found  to  display  the  strnc- 
B  ascertained  by  civil  engineers  to  com- 
■  the  great^-st  lightness  with  the  greatest 


strength ;  in  the  nervare  of  the  wing,  as  in  the 
strongest  beam,  the  utmost  possible  material 
is  thrown  into  the  fiangefl^  and  the  upright 
support  is  as  thin  as  practicable;  in  the  hol- 
low nervures  we  have  two  fianges  connected 
by  the  thin  membrane  of  the  wing,  and  the 
strongest  nervure  at  or  near  the  anterior  edge. 
The  apparatus  by  which  many  insects  wuk 
upon  perpendicular  surfaces  is  described  in  the 
article  Flt.  The  larva  of  the  ant  lion  digs  its 
sand  pit,  and  the  fossorial  wasp  a  hole  for  its 
eggs,  in  a  very  short  time;  a  few  ants  are 
strong  enough  to  drag  from  their  hill  a  large 
caterpillar ;  a  few  burying  beetles  will  place  a 
mole  under  the  earth  in  an  hour,  a  feat  equiva- 
lent to  as  many  men  buryinff  a  large  whale  in 
the  same  space  of  time;  the  gadfly  is  faster 
than  the  fleetest  horse ;  a  bumblebee  has  been 
known  to  distance  a  locomotive  going  at  the 
r^te  of  20  miles  an  hour,  and  a  dragon  fly  to 
lead  a  swallow  a  weary  chase  of  an  hour,  and 
at  last  escape.  The  instincts  of  insects,  which 
sometimes  closely  border  upon  intelligence,  are 
very  remarkable,  and  calculated  to  excite  tiie 
admiration  of  the  most  superficial  observer. 
Insects  apparently  acquire  knowledge  from  ex- 
perience, possess  the  faculty  of  memory,  and 
are  able  to  communicate  their  purposes  to  their 
fellows;  they  evince  great  sagacity  in  their 
methods  of  procuring  food  and  in  defending 
themselves  against  weir  enemies;  their  d^ 
vices  for  entrapping  prey  are  very  ingenious : 
to  escape  their  enemies,  some  feign  death,  and 
others  conceal  themselves,  fight  bravely  with 
their  jaws  and  stings,  and  emit  a  nauseous  odor 
or  corrosive  juices.  As  examples  of  insect  in- 
stincts we  need  only  mention  those  of  the  bee, 
wasp,  and  ant  in  constructing  their  habita- 
tions, of  the  silkworm,  of  the  caterpillars  (like 
tortrix  and  the  clothes  moth)  which  roll  up 
leaves  or  woolly  materials  for  their  protection, 
of  insects  which  unite  in  communities  for 
mutual  protection  and  support,  and  of  those 
which  lay  their  eggs  on  substances  most  proper 
for  their  young,  whieh  they  will  never  see,  and 
which  feed  on  matters  entirelv  different  from 
the  food  of  their  parents  (as  the  wasps).  In 
their  adaptation  of  these  instincts  to  acci- 
dental circumstances,  they  approach  very  near 
to  intelligent  acts.  Insects  have  many  pas- 
sive means  of  avoiding  their  enemies  in  the 
form  and  structure  of  their  bodies,  and  in 
their  resemblance  in  color  to  the  objects  on 
which  they  live,  whether  grotmd  or  tree,  as 
in  beetles,  grasshoppers,  the  mantis,  and  many 
bugs  living  on  bark;  the  larvea  of  tortoise 
beetles  are  spiny,  others  are  hairy,  and  con- 
sequently avoided  by  insectivorous  birds; 
hardness  of  integument  and  tenacity  of  life 

i  ore  also  important  means  of  preservation.  The 
continuance  of  the  species  is  secured  by  the 
strong  sexual  impulse,  and  by  the  care  of  the 
female  in  depositmg  her  eggs  in  places  where 
the  future  welfare  of  the  young  will  bo  in- 
sured; the  life  of  the  insect  generally  ceases 

'  soon    after   the    period   of   sexual    activity; 
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arri'/rijf  ihc  mH-\n\  inHcctH,  the  young  are  fed 
l/v  th<;  riciitiTH  titiil  foiiiaJeH.  For  details,  see 
kirJiv  find  Speiirc*H  *^ Introduction  to  Ento- 
iitoloi/y/^ — 'I'lie  relations  of  insects  to  the  rest 
of  oricMi'u'  nature  are  very  interesting  and  ini- 
|iort.irif.  MoMt  insocts  derive  their  food  from 
f  Ji«^  vt^^fi^.tn\^Ui  kiriK<Ioni,  to  which  they  are  both 
injiirioitt  iind  heneticial ;  by  their  simple  agency 
hot  only  U  a  limit  set  to  the  increase  of  plants, 
hilt  tlii-ir  prcNcrvation  is  due  in  many  instances 
to  iriH4('t  opiTiitioiirt.  Myriads  of  iSLrvfo  feed 
upon  tin*  roots,  U'livos,  liowers,  fruits,  wood, 
iiiid  NiTflH  of  plants,  not  sparing  the  grains  and 
vcprctiihli'M  most  UHi'ful  to  man;  the  work  of 
I)r.  Harris  on  the  ''Insects  Injurious  to  Vege- 
tiition''  ^^ivcH  ample  details  on  this  point  as  far 
i\m  tlin  northern  portion  of  the  United  States  is 
ronrrriKHl,  and  nutiiy  of  his  observations  are 
^Ivi'h  In  ttilN  work  in  the  articles  relating  to 
thniif  di'Ntru<*tivo  creatures.  On  the  other 
hiiiid,  fiM'undation  in  plants  is  often  promoted 
|iy  liiNrriN;  huttortlie^  bws,  wasps,  Hies,  and 
lirrth't  convey  the  iMillen  to  the  female  orgtma, 
iitiil  iImix  impregnation  isetTected  in  many  cases 
\i  hi^rp  it  would  otherwisi'  U'  unlikely  to  occur. 
liiHi'iMii  alTord  fi>iHl  for  each  other,  for  spiders, 
fill  niitn>  frcMh  water  fishes,  ampliibians,  rep- 
lllrH,  lih'di«,  and  nmnunals;  and  the  last  two,  ' 
with  man  hlm!H>lf«  ar\^  infestinl  with  many  I 
piiiitiltlo  lii«»cctj*.  v^v  Kri7.o.\.'>  The  direct: 
iiiUttiiiiiftvH  diM'ivi'il  frtun  insivts  by  man  are  ' 
not  II  fow  ;  numy  lar\a«  of  KvtK's,  gnisshop- 
pom,  Mild  liH'U«>t\  South  American  ants,  i^e.. 
Ill  II  iMH'riilouaUy  u-hmI  an  fmnl  by  various  s:ivage 
liilirn,  (tie  boo  mipplies  honey  and  wax,  the 
•  !'•'  Hi  iiiiuina  and  eoehini'tiU  the  S|muish  tly  a 
Will  known  !»b'»tonnii  drug»  the  gsdl  insei'ts  a 
\iihiitl>lo  MMini;;eut,  tW  MlWworm  a  most  valu- 
ittilo  mid  boauliful  material  for  clothing.  «S:c. ; 
mill  (ho  liMte  of  tUiw  Mud  many  Kvtles  are 
iiii  fill  hi  ioiuoMii»;  d\vomposing  animal  mat- 
ti'i'i  hiioi'tt  H»A»  f\«uiul  e>er>  where,  even  on 
Ihi'  iinr.uo  of  tho  \V\;in  ^  >;,*.' "^'wirfrMi^P \  bul 
(h,  \  .110  I'ltiMit tally  iinniiaU  of  the  air;  though 

II  fi  M  iiiii\  Iv  Mvu  lu  wuiier,  mv»st  arv*  a^'tive 
i>iil>  III  tho  oihoi  mmm'Ux,  !lio  winter  i*  ivissed 

III  ii  ii.uo  of  liilviu.it ion,  either  as  egc^  urva», 
pujiio,  I'l  III  :i  t\*w  luM.auv*  it'*  jvrfwt  iu*e\*ls: 
ih...oof  ll^•pu•.ll  iw'.toii'i  .r.v  tlic  i:ir*j^.*s:,  most 
II 1 1  lilt- 1  oil  1,  .luil  iii\«l  kjx'iiiv^'t^x^y  iirmyixl;  they 
lii%o  lv*ii  (.Miiid  wiihm  vu?-  *Uxrvvs  of  the 
iio'iti  pi'io.  hut  \Uy\\  ^\'\*^ny)\wxk  *l is; ri tuition 
till  Moi  iwnwJ  iho  .ii'omis'ii  t;  \leM,*rvv<; 
H,.i«io  uv  u'^t' ittxsl  \\"'.V.»n  i'..irr\*w  li'.iiirs 
^^  Silo  imIii'i-i  \'\»^i  rMs-**  \*\v'.\  w  I'cre.  Ill- 
«i««*  of   k  foi(*u-i    ,-voIvV'*M-  vv  .*-v  foiiiid   iu 

.iMi's",     i    fo.%«il     »\'%|!'.    }:\    V'o.x'.    vM-H'^    \*\'I'.;i!.l:C 
\\"\    M»"  r    ^-X'^'ni.-,    fi'f'i's    -iiul    s\'ii'\-ti*t»\*"»   »'t 
t«%T'«.     .■^■••^•' I  .    il'o    viiM^'v^    v'i    "*;xv:v*s   t!'.*,is 

o!»'\  1'  ■»•:.'•    i««<.\\x!i    :m  \v,^>>'«  ^■'   c*.  tr\w  i' 

V 'w,   *.'<,'   '"M>.'.    \*  ■  \\    w  .-«  «^!'    ••"vx".    i:w 
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oufl,  and  the  ortkcpterm  mad  l^m  ipttra  iK-t 
common.  Insect  impreMons  luTe  l^wii  ^ 
scribed  in  the  calcareom  fomutioiuw  e^>«etaI]T 
such  as  might  have  been  made  by  ttijiutie 
larv»  and  insects;  Dr.  Hitcbco^ 'drseribe* 
footmarks  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Couictticiit 
valley  as  having  been  made  prubablv  hr  sercnl 
genera  of  insects ;  and  Prof.  C.  T.  dam  bii 
discovered  near  St.  John,  X.  B.,  fonil  rtnuiu 
of  insects  in  the  upper  DevoEiian  fonnitioB, 
which  he  considers  the  oldest  known.~Fur 
the  systematic  clasdfication  of  insects^  and  tbe 
history  of  the  science,  see  ExrosioLooT. 

IXSESSORES,  the  perching  birdu  the  bkA 
numerous  of  the  class,  dLffering  from  taA 
other  greatly  in  many  respects,  bnt  agretisfr  in 
having  three  toes  directed  forward  and  uot 
backward,  neither  armed  with  talov  nor 
webbed.  Tliey  have  been  divided  bj  th«  G«^ 
man  ornithologists  into  the  saborden  s/ruMM^ 
in  which  the  hind  toe  may  be  tamed  funrwl, 
like  the  humming  birds,  swifts,  and  goatnrk- 
era,  with  a  feeble  voice;  tlamat^m,  Boiit, 
like  the  kingfishers  and  the  flycatchon;  lad 
Mcints^  singing  birds,  in  which  the  larynx  ba 
five  pairs  of  muscles  for  the  prodocboD  d 
song.  The  last  includes  the  tnraahes.  wa^ 
biers,  swallows,  mocking  bird,  niahfinfsil^ 
hirk,  finches,  sparrows,  crows,  and  oUier  Unh 
noted  either  for  their  song  or  powtn  of 
mimicry  or  articulation. 

IKSTEBBrBG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  ]»tif- 
ince  of  East  Prussia,  capital  of  a  circle  A  Ai 
s;ime  name,  58  m.  £.  of  Konigsbeiig,  on  tk 
railway  to  Gumbinnen,  and  at  the  anfincMi 
of  theAngerap  and  Inster  rivers,  forming  Ai 
Pregel ;  pop.  in  1871,  7,185.  There  are  nun- 
factories  of  beet  sugar,  wool,  cotton,  lincii 
earthenware,  and  leather,  and  an  ImporMi 
trade  in  corn  and  linseed.  The  castle  of  Ii- 
isterburg  was  founded  by  the  Teutonie  kughH 

l5iSI  BA5iCE,  in  law,  a  contract  wher^lor  « 
insurer  engages,  for  a  consideration  vlura  il 
called  a  premium,  to  insure  a  certain  pti^ 
against  loss  of  or  injury  to  certain  propert?  bf 
certain  iH*rils.    The  word  peril  here  means  not 
the  danger  but  the  hap|A?ning  of  the  eftfl 
which  was  feared.    'When  the  contract  u  ii 
writing,  the  instrument  is  called  a  policy  of  i^ 
suranee.    Marine  insurance  is  the  innraM 
of  maritime  property  against  maritine  perik 
Fire  insurani*e  is  the  insurance  of  houM  ff 
gvKxIs  against  fire.     life  insurance  (d  vUA 
dkvident  insurance,  of  recent  origin,  »propfld|r 
a  branch)  will  be  separately  treated  nndcr  to 
own  name.     I.  Maunb  Insfrancb  was  vhol[f 
u:; known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  H 
ortK  ntal  nations.    Chief  Justice  Coke  (6  B^^ 
<4:  .  alvut  1588.  notices  the  practice  of  iMi> 
mi:v.v  as  a  mere  novelty,  and  the  first  EadiA 
^:a:v:te  which  rei-of^iies  it  is  43  £liabeUi,>k 
.^*     >:on.    But  the  66th  section  of  thelavf 
of  ^V:sby  I  a  maritime  code  published  prohaktf 
jiS'u:  :^^Vt  s}^aks  distinctly  of  it    Somen^ 
:\.^-  :Ms  to  S>  an  interpolation ;  hot  it  is  at  Mi 
>'!<!>: lie  tiiAC  the  practice  of  insurance  w« 
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ore  or  less  common  among  merchants  centa- 
B0  before  it  was  recognized  by  the  law.  It  is, 
all  events,  no  older  than  the  late  part  of  the 
iddle  ages ;  and  it  most  be  re^rded  as  prom- 
ent  among  the  many  illnstrations  of  that  ten- 
ner to  association  which  is  at  once  the  effect 
td  the  cause  of  oor  advancing  civilization. 
f  means  of  insurance  the  resources  of  many 
e  agirregated  for  the  protection  of  each, 
erchanto  become  members  of  what  is  often 
Ded,  and  by  the  universal  practice  of  insu- 
nee  becomes,  the  mercantile  community. 
leh  one  pays  over  a  part  of  his  profits,  so 
laD  as  not  to  inconvenience  him,  and  thus 
ytain^  protection  against  a  loss  which  would 
ush  bim;  and  what  he  pays  helps  to  form 
te  fund  that  indemnifies  others.  Hence, 
nnmerce  is  promoted  and  developed  to  an 
dent  iMT  beyond  what  would  otherwise  be 
Mrible,  because  enterprises  become  not  only 
otrible  but  prudent  by  means  of  insurance, 
'hich  without  it  would  be  so  rash  that  only 
le  reckless  would  undertake  them.  The  law 
f  insurance  may  be  learned  from  the  purpose 
f  insurance.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  say,  as  some  do, 
bit  inimrers  should  not  be  strict  in  their  re- 
ndrements,  nor  rest  upon  technical  defences  and 
lie  letter  of  the  law.  But  all  the  losses  paid  by 
Morers  must  be  paid  out  of  premiums,  or  the 
MMiness  of  insurance  would  stop ;  and  these  pre- 
■ionL^  must  grow  higher  as  the  nsk  increases; 
Ai  when  they  get  so  high  as  to  be  much  beyond 
Ike  actual  risk  incurred  by  prudent  and  sub- 
itetial  men  who  take  care  that  their  ships  are 
itit  they  should  be,  such  men  will  no  longer 
iMore.  Then  the  business  of  insurance  will 
Ui  into  the  hands  of  the  careless  and  the  un- 

Sicipled,  and  then  premiums  must  rise  still 
her.  and  the  mischief  in  this  way  confirm 
nid  enlarge  itself.  Instea<l  of  being  a  tmpport 
to  commerce,  insurance  will  then  only  derange 
t  and  l>e  little  better  than  Iegalize<l  gambling, 
fimiiar  principles  will  he  seen,  as  we  proceed, 
)o  be  spplicable  to  every  part  of  the  law  of  in- 
nrtnof ;  because  the  whole  effort  of  the  law 
s  to  make  the  business  of  insurance  prudent 
md  satisfactory,  for  merchants  who  transact 
i  legitimate  busine^  honestly  and  carefully, 
fomnrrly  much  business  was  done  by  individ- 
ill  insurers,  or  underwriters  as  they  are  often 
«me«l  from  their  subscribing  the  policies. 
fow.  however,  nearly  if  not  quite  all  policies 
i  inMirance,  in  this  country,  are  made  by 
iforfiorated  companies.  These  are  of  two 
ind*:  1,  stock  companies,  where  the  stock  is 
me*!  by  persons  wno  receive  the  profits  (that 
L  thr  excess  of  premiums  over  losses)  by  way 
f  diriiiends ;  2,  mutual  companies,  where  the 
wilt**  <  deducting  only  the  expense  of  trnnsoot- 
^  the  business)  are  divide<l  among  the  in- 
ired,  or  so  applie<l  to  re<luce  the  premiums 
iflt  eai'h  insure<l  pays  only  the  ecjnivalent  of 
■  artnal  risk.  Some  companies  which  oper- 
e  on  the  mutual  principle  have  also  a  certain 
■oont  of  capital  stock  as  a  basis. — Large  vol- 
are  written  about  the  law  of  insurance. 


In  this  article  we  shall  endeavor  to  exhibit 
only  a  brief  and  condensed  statement  of  its 
leading  principles.  The  contract  of  insurance 
ought  always  to  be  in  writing;  but  it  may  be 
binding  if  only  oral,  unless  the  insurers  are  an 
incorporated  company,  forbidden  by  their  char- 
ter to  insure  otherwise  than  in  writing.  An 
agreement  to  insure,  entered  and  subscnbed  in 
the  usual  way  in  the  books  of  the  insurers, 
would  generally  be  held  to  be  a  contract  bind- 
ing bom  parties  to  the  terms  usual  in  the  com- 
mon policies  of  those  insurers.  And  it  seems 
to  be  the  settled  law  of  the  United  States  Uiat 
a  contract  is  made  by  letter,  when  either  party, 
receiving  a  letter  of  proposals,  puts  into  Uie 
mail  an  answer  of  acceptance,  without  having 
previously  received  a  letter  from  the  proposing 
party  retracting  his  proposals.  A  policy  is  a 
very  ancient  instrument,  and  is  suostantially 
the  same  everywhere,  but  with  special  varia- 
tions. It  is  subscribed  only  by  the  msurers,  but 
the  bargain  binds  also  the  insured  if  be  accepts 
the  policy  and  puts  his  property  at  risk  unaer 
it  A  policy  may  insure  A  specifically,  or  A 
*^  for  wnom  it  may  concern,"  or  use  other  emiiv* 
alent  words ;  and  the  effect  of  these  words  is 
to  bring  widiin  the  scope  and  benefit  of  the 
insurance  every  person  interested  in  the  prop- 
erty who  authorized  the  insurance,  and  who 
was  contemplated  by  A  as  being  insured ;  or 
who,  being  so  interested  and  contemplated, 
afterward  in  good  faith  adopts  and  ratines  the 
insurance.  Sometimes  the  policy  defines  and 
exactly  describes  the  property  insured;  some- 
times it  leaves  this  undetermined,  but  requires 
that  it  shall  afterward  be  defined,  in  writing  on 
the  policy,  as  such  or  such  property  aboard  of 
such  or  such  a  ship ;  the  latter  is  called  an  open  or 
running  policy.  Alterations  made  by  agreement 
are  valid,  and  are  in  practice  often  mode  and  in- 
dorsed upon  the  policy.  But  a  material  alter- 
ation by  the  insure<l,  without  the  assent  of  the 
insurer,  destroys  all  claim  against  the  insurer, 
and  is  said  to  have  this  effect  although  made 
in  good  faith,  and  with  the  expectation  of  ob- 
taining his  consent  An  alteration  by  the  in- 
surers without  the  consent  of  the  insured  has 
no  effect  whatever.  If  there  be  a  material 
mistake  in  the  policy,  courts  having  equity 
powers  will  sometimes  amend  it  A  policy  of 
insurance  is  not  negotiable;  yet,  if  transferred 
for  value  in  good  faith,  the  transfer  may  be  so 
far  valid  (if  not  prohibited  in  the  policy  itself) 
as  to  give  the  assignee  a  right  to  sue  in  the 
name  of  the  insured,  or,  in  some  states,  in  his 
own  name,  but  always  subject  to  any  equitable 
defences  which  rould  be  made  against  the  in- 
sured. But  an  assignment  or  transfer  of  the 
property  insured,  before  a  loss,  without  a  cor- 
I  responding  transfer  of  the  policy  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  insurers,  destroys  the  chiim  of  the 
'  insureil,  and  gives  none  whatever  to  the  as- 
I  signee.  If  a  loss  has  occurred,  and  a  claim  to 
,  indemnitv  vested  in  the  insured,  he  mav  now 
transfer  this  claim.  And  if  the  bankruptcy  of 
I  the  insured  transfers  his  property  and  with  it 
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flif.  \itA\ry  to  ii44|((ii4<cH,  tbo  iriHiircrH  nrc  ftill 
If  I'l ;  iifiil  on  th«i  dciitti  of  nii  iiiHiirc<l,  the 
l*i(i|iirlv  iiihI  potiry  ^o  to  lii<4  Icifitl  ri^preMfiitA' 
I i V I*-.  \V)i)it«-viT  iw  wrift«*ii  oil  tlio  fiuru  or  ba/;k 
fif  tliM  |i(iiirv,  uihI  in  rrfciTfd  to  in  tlie  fH>rury 
II-!  n  |iiii-t  of  It,  iMToiiicmi  tiitrt  of  it;  iiiifl  m>  i.ta 
.:<  |Mii  III 41  |»M|M'i',  If  di^tliH'tly  riiiutu  u  part  by  ref- 
Ill-Ill  M  wliirli  MiiiotiiitM  to  III!  iii^rvcinoiit.  Pol- 
§1  u  •*.  \\  liii  li  I  Mill  11^  H  ptTNoii  who  huH  no  int<rn?t«t 
ill  III!)  piiiprrly  tu'o  nilliMl  wti^or  polificH.  They 
\%t.ir  riiiiiirilv  p('i'iiiitt«*4!,  tint  nro  not.  \v\nt\  or 
vmIiiI  iiiiv\  riihiM  lioi'ti  oi*  ill  Mn^litnd ;  it  ticinff  u 
iiiiivcioiil  iiiio  I  hilt  tho  ln>inr<Ml  nniNt  hiive.Honie 
liiliiii-..ii  ill  ilio  property,  and  this  intrroNt  mu!*t 
till  mI  iloK.  If  llio  liolh'v  in  what  in  <*all(*<i  an 
npiii  piilirv,  tliiit  i^  If  I  ho  intorrnt  ho  not  valncd 
I  hen  III,  iiikI  h  lo^it  orrnr*t,  tho  inHiiriMl  provtfH 
llio  iiiliuo'ii  lit'  Ihovahioof  tlio  property,  and 
|.)  piiid  iiirotdin^ly.  Ihil  tho  poliov  may  ho 
n  It'll  i4  iiilloil  a  vahu^t  potiov ;  timt  it,  A 
iii.M  ho  |ii>iiii«mI  *'$lii,o<H)  on  tlio  nliip  Orion, 
v.iIiiimI  111  |-!n,«MMi.''  'I'hii  hinilN  hoth  parties 
iiiiliia«  llioio  l>o  an  tivor  \iihnition  ho  oxtronio 
ii.i  III  lio  ritindiilont,  or  to  ho  oipiivalont  to  n 
t«  ii»ii'i  iMilit'^  If  \  i«  liotnrt^l  it«i  ahovo,  and 
tho  nhlp  li  loliillv  li».l,  ho  I'lM'olxoM  $IO,(NNI; 
hill  ir  thn  iilii|i  i«  piiitialtv  lo>it,  or  injnroil  to 
iiiM  olio  hitif  of  hor  \iihu\  tlioii  ho  roooivoH 
41 1  (MM),  lioiitiivo  ti.v  oanini>;  hiiiiMolf  to  tn^  in- 
11(11  i«t|  ntiU  half  \*t  hoi  a^r«HHl  viihio  ho  it  oon- 
niitiioil  tit  4tiiiidiiiM  hi«  own  in<4nror  for  tho 
nllii.i  liidr  hill  if  tio  ho  insui'«Ml  a  ronnd  nnm, 
mIiImiiii  h\\\  \  •dii'tltiMi,  ho  >\  ill  roooivo  tho 
\Jii»li>  •oii.tiiiil  (n«in\-tl,  pro\idt*4l  ho  run  nhow 
lli.ii  lii>  li.ii  l.>ai  no  tiiiirh  h>  a  poril  inNnnnl 
iiri.iiii  -i  I  lio  iiihiovti  (>r  itiiirino  iiinnranoo  aro 
liiiii  llio  ^hip,  iho  ouuMs  tho  frot^ht  w  hioh 
lilt*  .iltlp  iiiii>  O'Oii.  and  (ho  (irvtlltN  Upon  tho 
i-iiif^n  I  mIu«i  iiiin  ho\:ihuHl.  hut  it  it  Oiun- 
iiiMii  til  \  iihio  II  ihip,  and  not  hw  otMuiiion  to 
wilim  rlllit'i  «<r  llio  t*(lioi-  iiiloiVMtM.  If  phhIh 
iiit«  \idiird,  II  li  poiliipv  f\M-  tho  purpiVM^  of  in- 
Hiiiliif^  (lio  pinllti.  h>  iiirhidiiiA;  (hoiil  ill  tho 
\  11111.1111111  i>r  llio  k'.oodt,  wiihout  insuring  tlio 
piittiii  uiidi>i  iti.ii  iKitiio.  It  !•«  not  xoi'v  ooin- 
iiiiiii  I.I  in  lino  piolllt  h\  tluMitioNo!*;  hilt  w  holl 
llni  II  d«Mu\  ||i«>\  iiiouiiill!^  \  :ihuxi,  althi»Uk:h 
l!iii  II  ii,<i  ii,*.otiti\  h  \  iIiunI,  and  iho  ^hhIh 
{Ox*  li»ii,  i'i.»  I  II.  Ii.li  »oiiiii  usjinro  pi\H»f  that 
t*'%'%  %\«>nM  |ii\o  Mi.tdv^  vi'iuv'  pi\*til.  In  tho 
lnJod  *Hi.ii4.,  itio  ,','«iu  v\Mi'»!doi'  tho  lox'4  \»f 
a;\»%sU  li  unp!%nt»*  ilu*  Itv*-*  \»f  mMuo  pr\*tittk  aiiil 
l!'0  \;i''.Mt;*Mi  'kfU's'-i  lli\»  riMWMiiil        \n\  kind  of 

!V.!^-SV*r   W  •*'  'iMpp**!!     Ill  IM^U!-Il«\'\\  if  \l  K»  Hiioh 

t!'..i!  a  \"is  v»i  i*K*  p«\»p*-u\  will  hnii^  on  iho 
*:'^::rv\l  drw'  pxviiu;  ox  l«'xx  \n\  IvtiUv  of 
tl'.o  p"i*ivrt\  ^^»r  oisoYiiXiii^  p^'vni'fWUMl  \»f  il^ 
i:mv  '.v<::"o  :t  "f  V.o  l»i\o  inx  itiU-rvMt  in  it  or 
rx.-*:'-*-^  '  'ty  ^**r  •!.  l*  !!r.-  p'opoit>  No  inori- 
J-'-  •!,  '•  •;■.  ••*.»' r*ct-:ox*r  ;ind  vsMlii'ipiw  h.ixo  :«i 
:--:-i"  ■.■  ::::cr\''»:  -n  :! ;  -*»♦  ?'..i\o  t:U'!or'»  i»ii 
I."' '.:*::  vii-T:  -r  ■•'■TT:ii'<i*ioT!  T".or\'!».iii!"*\  o»»n- 
*•"«"". '.-v*.  LTiT-:.-  n.iv.t'^  p.'^'M,s.'*..'!\  or  oarruTx. 
Tf-t:      xr-'T  ■  '  ::.e  *;::p  .i.-i^vrx'-*  nii  it'^urHMo 

he  ha."?  T'^K.-r  rr>i  '.Lk  J   ••!?  ■  f  in-.'Chcr  to  Iv  v'iir- 


Li*  fj'Tz.  sclz^  :r  Jo*  iubuk 

an'!  ili  -^r^tniii  i»  ic  tr  in. 
rer^riv*  •JUKI.     T^   »i 
wholiT  T-,..:  :f 

m 

or  if  A  irixvir^  nut 

tinrrtly  c»'^E.:c^T'jtCtf*   m. 

which  ia  izmr^L     ruE    i^ 

nontrarr  to  '1ft  Ia't*  n! 

the  coDtra^^t  i«  2&ttiit  bul 

Thoj*.  an  insn^izc*  '-^   * 

intende^l  lo  \k  4c 

not  be  voi«i  in  An-£r«9L  'i«ic  "WTmu. 

land.     Some  cocirars   z£ 

hibitc<l  by  the  zaere  t^i^£^  ^  "Sm 

manner  cannot  tz^kt  a  r-^uL 

wiiKCfl,  becaiuc  it  i«  iis^:< 

feci  tiie  damrer  of  3o 

hwt. — Tlie  subject  of  ^ir: 

Hii ranee  id  very  imporiAaz, 

of  ttio  insared  that 

not  exist,  or  shall  be  or 

if  the  promise  u  brokcti 

wliether  the  promiw  » 

wliether  the  breach  of  tbe  ;«' 

of  tlic  insnred  or  noL 

actly  complied  with. 

1)0  eonatmed  reasonably.  az>d 

\m\^  of  merchants  and 

oHt  and  actual  intention  of  tbe 

warranty  may  lie  exprew  or  impficd  If  iv< 

If  oxpresfl,  it  mast  be  wrin<n  c«  or  it  ^  ^ 

|>oli(%  or  by  distinct  refencoee  madeaptftil    l 

It.     Any  distinct  aaaertion  amooBtt  to  aW*    ] 

ranty ;  if  tlie  sliip  be  described  as  "^  dK  '■**'    ' 


oaii  ship  Flying  Clond,*^  this  is  a 
hIio  iH  Amcricun.    Express  warmties  art  MiK 
UKually  :   1,  of  ownership;  S,  of  nstinMl  ffcg 
Hotor;   S,  of  the  lawfumess  of  the  pwAi* 
voy a^^t ;  4,  of  the  taking  of  cobtot  ;  &.  cf  ih> 
tinio  of  sailing.    There  are  also  Mneinpiii 
warranties;  but  by  far  the  most  impoitaiCtC 
ttio!k«  ist  the  nniTersal  warranty  <tf  aeawoctU- 
noits.     Every  person  who  proposes  lo  iBBTBt 
to  insure  his  ship,  engages  and  warmts  tM 
his  tfliip  is  in  every  respect  in  a  aafe  aad  ihI^  i 
hlo  oiuidition  to  encounter  all  coaUBoa  pflk 
and  dangers  on  the  yovage  or  in  the  piM 
whvro  slio  is  to  be  while  under  Ibhuhba* 
Tho  insureni  may  expressly  waive  dui  «i^ 
ranty,  hut  this  is  very  seldom  done;  and  vk^ 
ovor  it  oxiftt^  there  it  b  a  conditioB  prcefdirt 
to  tho  obligations  of  the  insurance;  tiM  isli 
A:iy«  if  this  warranty  be  not  perf onncd  or  eM^ 
y\\K\\  with,  the  insurance  never  attnebcai   Hi 
insuraiuv  is  equally  avoided  by  nnaeawoilM* 
nosH«  although  thia  was  unknown,  and  iadiil 
^vuld  nv>t  be  known,  to  the  inanred.    8i^ 
worth  ine«w  rviiuireo  rcaaonable  aooadnfi 
^tr\*ugth  tu  materials,  and  a  faD  eqnipmaft  rf 
a\\  appurttnam*es  and  implements  wliM  St 
nvx^^cniry  tv^  the  ship,  with  a  proper  mMMt 
orfii^vpk  Hnd  orvw,  and  proper  papenL    If  Al 
ship  i>  seaworthy  at  the  beginning,  so  that  Al 
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ftttaoh^  the  law  may  not  be  qnite  set- 
\  to  the  effect  of  a  sabsequent  ansea- 
nem.  It  certainly  has  no  effect  npon  a 
OS  loss ;  and  we  consider  the  better  rule 
that  it  only  suspends  but  does  not  de- 
he  insurance.  Thos  if  a  ship  loses  her 
[)wer  anchor,  this  has  no  effect  npon  a 
lis  loss,  nor  npon  a  loss  that  oocors  be- 
le  anchor  can  be  replaced.  If  the  vessel 
9  a  port  where  she  might  replace  the 
',  anu  does  not,  and  sails  and  meets  with 

nearly  all  agree  that  the  insnrers  are 
rged ;  bat  some  anthorities  hold  the  in- 

uable  for  a  loss  occurring  daring  such 
leaworthiness,  if  the  loss  is  not  caused 
-Another  implied  warranty  is,  that  there 
«  no  false  representations,  and  no  con- 
tnt  of  material  facts;  for  if  there  be 
of  these,  the  policy  does  not  attach.  In 
7  of  insaranoe,  that  is  a  misrepresenta- 
hich,  however  made,  tends  materially  to 

for  the  atterer  a  contract  which  other- 
''oold  not  be  made,  or  better  terms  than 
otherwise  be  granted.  Concealment  is 
[>pre8sion  of  a  material  circamstance,  for 
ne  purpose.  Such  misrepresentation  or 
Jmont  discharges  the  insurers,  although 
nniotentionally  and  only  through  mis- 
but  it  has  not  this  effect  if  wiwdrawn 

the  policy  is  made,  or  if  it  ceases  to  be 
si  before  the  risk  begins.  If  the  rcpre- 
on  relates  to  the  future,  a  future  compll- 
ith  it  is  as  necessary  as  a  present  com- 
)  with  a  present  representation.  The  in- 
is  bound  to  communicate  not  only  ascer- 
facts,  but  all  intelligence,  and  even  m- 
if  they  are  such  as  may  reasonably  enter 
ie  estimate  of  the  risk;   but  he  is  not 

to  disclose  what  are  merely  his  own 
or  fears,  nor  such  matters  of  general  in- 
:ion  or  pablic  notoriety  as  are  likely  to 
rell  known  to  one  person  as  to  another ; 
ythin;?  which  the  insurers  already  know ; 
lytbinjr  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
A  substantial  compliance  with  a  rep- 
ition  is  sufficient,  although  it  be  not  so 
IB  would  be  required  in  the  case  of  an 
3  warranty. — As  nothing  prevents  the 
I  from  making  what  agreement  they 
,  they  sometimes  omit,  or  expressly  ex- 
^ertoin  risks;  or  the  insured  warrants 
t  them,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

as  sometimes  happens,  causes  mingle 
luce  a  loss,  some  of  which  are  insured 
t  and  some  are  not,  it  may  be  very  dif- 
to  determine  whether  the  insurers  are 
There  are  many  such  cases.  The 
1  rule  is ;  Cauna  proiimn^  non  re- 
fpectafur.  But  even  then  it  becomes 
t  to  know  what  is  a  proximate  cause, 
hat  is  a  remote  cause.  Here  also  the 
I  rule  may  be  given;  it  is,  that  insn- 
•e  not  liable  for  any  effects  of  a  peril 
:  which    they  insure,   excepting   those 

are  the  natural,  direct,  and  immedi- 
ects  thereof.    One  way  in  which  insu- 


rers seek  to  goard  against  this  onestion,  is  by 
having  a  lon^  list  of  what  are  called  memoran- 
dum articles  mserted  in  their  policy,  or  referred 
to  in  it  These  are  ffrain,  hides,  and  other  per- 
ishable things,  which  are  likely  to  be  injured 
somewhat,  either  by  slight  canses.  or  without 
external  canses ;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  in- 
surers shall  not  be  answerable  for  these,  nnleas 
there  is  a  total  loss,  or  a  certain  large  loss,  or 
unless  the  loss  is  caused  by  stranding ;  for  in 
either  of  these  events,  it  will  be  probable  that 
the  loss  is  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against — 
Another  implied  warranty  of  the  insured  1% 
that  there  shall  be  no  deviation ;  which  means, 
primarily,  that  the  ship  shall  go  by  the  direct 
and  usual  course  to  the  place  whither  she  ia 
bound.  It  means  also,  oy  construction  and 
usage,  not  only  that  there  shall  be  no  depart- 
ure from  the  proper  course,  but  no  imneoea- 
sary  delay,  or,  more  extensively,  no  material 
departure  from  or  change  in  the  risks  inanred 
against,  not  justified  by  a  good  cause.  Nor 
need  this  change  increase  the  risk,  for  the  par- 
ties have  a  right  to  hold  each  other  to  tneir 
agreement  There  may  be  deviation  while  a 
ship  is  in  port,  or  where  no  particular  voyage 
is  indicated,  Hie  insurance  being  on  time ;  and 
the  rule  concerning  deviation,  like  nearly  all 
those  of  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  is  equal- 
ly in  force  in  the  lake  and  river  navigation  of 
this  country  as  in  its  ocean  commerce.  The 
effect  of  deviation  is  to  discharge  the  insorers 
altogether  from  all  subsequent  risks.  If,  when 
a  deviation  ceases,  all  subsequent  risks  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  they  would  have  been  nad 
the  deviation  not  taken  place,  the  obligation 
of  the  insurers  might  revive;  but  this  can 
rarely  be  the  case.  There  are  cases  where  a 
slight  deviation  discharges  the  insurers ;  but  it 
must  have  some  reality  and  effect.  Delay  in 
commencing  or  in  prosecuting  a  voyage  may 
be  a  deviation.  Going  into  a  port  out  of  the 
natural  and  proper  course  is  certainly  one. 
Liberty  is  often  given  in  the  policy  "  to  en- 
ter" such  a  port,  or  "touch  at,"  or  "stop 
and  trade  at,'*  or  otherwise  as  the  parties  may 
agree ;  but  such  a  liberty  is  usually  construed 
very  strictly.  A  deviation  does  not  discharge 
the  insurers,  unless  it  be  voluntary.  Any  ne- 
cessity, as  for  repairs  or  provisions,  or  to  save 
life,  or  to  avoid  a  peril,  justifies  so  much  de- 
viation as  it  requires.  A  mere  intent  to  devi- 
ate has  not  the  effect  of  deviation.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  a  vessel  sails  from  New  York  in- 
sured on  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  intending 
at  a  certain  point  in  her  course  to  bear  away 
for  Havana,  and  is  lost  before  she  bears  away, 
the  insurers  are  held. — We  have  already  said 
that  the  consideration  for  the  contract  of  in- 
surance is  called  the  premium ;  and  this  is  a 
small  sum  of  monev,  for  which,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  insured  or  his  agent  usually  gives  his 
note  when  the  policy  is  made  and  delivered, 
which  is  called  tne  premium  note.  Tliis  pre- 
mium is  never  due  in  fact  until  it  is  earned  by 
the  risk,  for  insurance  against  which  the  pre- 
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mium  18  paid.  If  this  risk  never  takes  place, 
the  proiniso  to  pay  the  premium  cannot  be  en- 
forceil ;  and  if  it  has  been  paid,  the  insurers 
must  repay  it.  Hence  it  is  always  in  the  power 
of  the  insured  to  cancel  the  policy  before  the 
risk  attiiohes,  by  refusing  to  put  his  property  un- 
der that  risk.  But  unless  tne  voyage  be  aban- 
doned, a  notice  of  his  wish  to  cancel  the  policy 
hixs  no  efTeot.  If  the  whole  risk  attaches  to  the 
whole  property  for  any  time  whatever,  no  part 
of  the  premium  is  returnable.  If  the  risk  at- 
taches to  a  severable  part  of  the  property  only, 
a  proportional  part  only  of  the  premium  is 
earnc(l,  and  the  remainder  is  returnable.  Clauses 
are  sometimes  inserted  in  policies  defining  cer- 
tain contingencies  upon  which  the  premium  is 
returnable  in  whole  or  in  part. — The  property 
insure<i  should  be  described  sufficiently  to  se- 
cure  its  identification ;  but  the  interest  of  the 
insured  need  not  be  describe<l,  as  whether  it  is 
all,  or  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  that  of  an  owner,  a 
mortgagee,  or  a  factor.  Insurance  on  a  ship 
covers  all  the  implements  and  appurtenants  ac- 
tually and  properly  used  for  her  navigation,  al- 
though not  strictly  necessary.  An  open  policy  on 
the  ship  docs  not  cover  the  freight ;  but  it  is  com- 
mon to  cover  the  freight  by  a  valuation  of  the 
ship.  One  who  owns  both  ship  and  cargo  may 
insure  his  '*  freight,"  and  thereby  cover  what 
liis  ship  would  earn  by  carrying  for  another 
owner  that  cargo  for  the  same  distance. — ^Tlie 
insurers  are  never  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  insured,  or  for  the  direct  and  immediate 
consequences  of  those  acts ;  but  they  may  be 
for  the  consequences  of  the  acts  or  omissions  of 
the  master  and  crew,  although  they  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  owner,  but  not  if  their  conduct 
was  in  compliance  with  the  owner's  orders  or 
instructions.  It  may  bo  state<l  as  a  universal 
rule,  that  the  insurers  are  liable  only  for  extra- 
ordinary risks;  for  the  seaworthiness  of  the 
ship  implies  her  competency  to  meet  safely  all 
ordinary  risks.  Hence  they  are  not  liable  for 
anv  loss  which  shall  be  attributed  to  wear  and 
tear,  or  onlinary  breakage.  So,  too,  insurers 
are  never  liable  for  losses  which  are  the  conse- 
quences of  inherent  defects  or  quiUities  of  the 
property  insured,  unless  these  are  made  active 
and  destni(*tive  by  a  peril  insured  against,  as 
whore  lionip  rots  or  lime  takes  fire  from  being 
Wet  bv  the  effect  of  storm  or  wreck.  If  the 
losses  oecur  by  contraband  trade,  or  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  foreign  countries,  this,  we  have 
seen,  doe^  not  discharge  the  insurers  on  the 
ground  of  illegality ;  but  it  does  discharge  them 
as  a  risk  they  never  undertook,  unless  the  in- 
sured had  previously  to  the  insurance  informed 
them  that  the  gomls  or  ship  would  undergo 
this  risk,  or  the  insurers  knew  this  otherwise. 
— American  polieies  commonly  enumerate  the 
risks  against  which  the  insurance  is  made.  They 
are  usually  perils  of  the  sea,  fire,  barratry,  theft, 
l)iracy,  arrests,  and  detentions.  A  gi'nend 
clause,  '*all  other  nerils,"  is  usually  ad<le<l,  but 
is  restricte<l  by  tlie  enumeration.  Of  these 
perils,  the  first,  **  perils  of  the  sea,"  is  by  far  the 


most  important,  and  wonld  of  itself  include  some 
of  the  others.    It  covers  in  general  all  Iom  or 
damage  arising  from  extraordinary  action  of 
wind  or  sea,  or  from  inevitable  accidents  arising 
from  navigation.    But  no  natural  loss,  as  for 
example  the  destruction  of  a  ship  through  leak- 
age caused  by  worms,  is  a  loss  by  a  peril  of  the 
I  sea.    Collision  is  a  peril  of  the  sea.     Tlie  rule 
of  the  sea  is,  that  when  two  ships  collide,  if 
neither  is  in  fault,  the  loss  rests  where  it  fulk 
If  one  alone  is  in  fault,  the  whole  loss  rests  oo 
him.  If  both  are  in  fault,  the  common  law  coQiti 
let  the  loss  rest  where  it  falls;  but  the  coniti 
of  admiralty  divide  the  loss  equally  bet«-een  tbe 
parties.    For  the  loss  a  vessel  soffers  by  colli- 
sion, her  insurers  are  answerable.    It  has  bctB 
held  that  they  were  liable  for  what  the  xmA 
they  insure  had  to  pay  because  in  fault;  bot 
the  later  and  the  better  rule  limits  their  lisliil- 
ity  to  the  loss  actually  sostdned.    To  briog  i 
loss  within  the  clause  of  *^  theft  or  piracy,**  it  b 
said  that  there  must  be  violence,  and  that  the 
thieves  must  not  be  the  crew,  unless  they  ire 
in  mutiny ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  and  it  ii 
now  common  to  use  the  phrase  *'aaiailiBf 
thieves,"  in  order  to  limit  the  liability  of  the 
insurers  to  a  loss  from  violence  from  witLoat 
the  shin.    What  is  barratry  has  been  msdi 
disputed,    h  is  an  ancient  maritime  term,  uA 
may  perhaps  be  best  defined  as  any  wron^ 
act  of  the    master,  officers,  or  crew,  doM 
against  the  owner.    If  it  be  a  wrongfnlsc^ 
against  him  in  fact,  it  may  be  barratry,  al- 
though mistakenly   intended   for  his  beaciL 
But  it  must  be  agfunst  the  owner  of  the  diifii 
and  is  not  barratry  as  against  other  partici  if 
the  act  be  done  by  the  owner^s  command  or 
with  his  consents    In  American  policies  it  ii 
now  common  to  add  after  the  word  ^'  bamtrr" 
the  words,  *Mf  the  insured  be  not  owner  of  ni 
ship."    The  effect  of  this  is,  that  ship  owBOt 
are  not  insured  against  barratij,  hot  shippcA 
of  goofls  are ;  and  the  reason  is,  uat  insarenait 
willing  to  insure  shippers  of  goods  against  tkl 
misconduct  of  those  they  do  not  appoint,  and 
cannot  control,  but  are  not  willing  to  insure  ih^ 
owners  against  the  acts  of  their  own  serrantftj— 
The  tennini  of  the  voyage  must  always  be  difr 
nitely  stated  (if  the  insurance  be  not  on  tim^ 
not  only  to  determine  whether  there  be  a  drfh 
ation,  but  also  to  show  whether  any  lo«  tbsl 
occurs  takes  place  within  the  policr.    It  is  !■• 
portant  therefore  to  know  precisely  when  tkl 
insurance  begins  and  when  it  oeasea.    By  tkl 
words  usually  inserted,  *'lost  or  not  lost,  At 
insurers  make  themselves  responsible  Mna^ 
the  property  be  at  that  time  wholly  lost, 
vided  the  insured  does  not  know  it,  or  n 
known  all  he  knows  about  it    Insarance  ''ilrj 
and  from  "  a  place  begins  when  the  propotjl 
there  in  a  safe  condition.    Insarance  ^f 
a  nlace  begins  when  the  ahip  aailiL 
and  American  insurers  now  osaally  ii 
clause  in  all  voyage  polieiea,  that  the 
ranee  continues  *'  until  the  ikip  be  arrircd 
moored  24  hours  in  safetv.'*    This  mra na 
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from  the  perils  insared  against,  and  not  the 
rAl  ones  of  the  port  or  place,  as  unsafe  moor- 
z,  ^Ieo.  ;  as  others  ise  it  could  not  cease  while 
e  lies  there.  The  insurers  are  answerahle  if 
e  loss  occurs  after  the  policy  expires,  proyi- 
d  it  be  the  direct,  immediate,  and  inevitable 
feet  of  an  inlnry  received  at  a  time  when  the 
tUcj  attached,  from  a  peril  insured  against — 
le  lo«!}  may  be  total  or  partial ;  and  a  total 
M  may  be  actual  or  constructive.  An  actu- 
ly  total  loss  occurs  when  the  ship  or  goods 
«  aetaally  submerged,  or  destroyed  by  fire 
r  some  other  peril,  so  that  no  part  of  them  of 
ly  value  survives  and  is  recoverable.  A  con- 
radire  total  loss,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
tedLnieal  total  loss,  is  one  in  which  valuable 
ortkms  of  the  property  survive,  but  are  trans- 
nred  to  the  insurers  by  abandonment,  so  that 
ba  whde  property  passes  out  of  the  posses- 
ioB  of  the  insured,  and  the  insurers  pay  for 
be  whole,  and  hold  the  salvage  (or  property 
ired)  as  their  own.  By  the  established  usage 
I  th»  country,  confirmed  by  abundant  adju- 
iestion,  the  insured  has  a  right  to  abandon, 
nd  thus  convert  a  partial  loss  into  a  total  loss, 
rhenever  the  partial  loss  exceeds  one  half  of 
be  value  of  the  property  insured.  But  our 
oGcies  now  generally  contain  the  clause  that 
bere  shall  he  abandonment  only  when  the  par- 
iil  loas  exceeds  50  per  cent,  estimated  as  a 
«tnd  loas.  This  means,  after  a  deduction  of 
m  Uiird  off.  For  it  is  one  of  the  practical 
lies  to  which  merchants  have  come,  that  in 
very  ease  of  partial  loss  one  third  shall  be 
Bswed  as  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  new 
Mtcriab  of  repair ;  or,  in  the  common  phrase, 
^iM  third  off,  new  for  old."  Thus,  if  a  new 
VHel  saiU  to-day,  and  to-morrow  loses  her 
laeu  and  rigging  so  as  to  require  that  all  her 
op  hamper  should  be  replaced,  and  the  insurers 
m  the  cost  of  this,  tlie  owners  gain  nothing. 
1^  if  the  same  ship,  after  spars  and  canvas 
m  Mtriy  worn  out,  meets  with  the  same  dis- 
iHer,  and  new  ones  are  supplied,  and  the  in- 
wnn  pay  the  cost,  the  insured  gains  nearly  all 
JmI  be  receives,  for  he  lost  very  little  by  tlie 
fatfter.  Merchants  and  insurers,  instead  of 
irriag  to  determine  the  proportion  in  each 
M,  wisely  conclude  that  the  average,  one 
Urd  off,  meets  all  cases  fairly.  Applying  this 
itke  case  of  constructive  total  lo<^  it  is  plain 
JmI  a  partial  loss,  to  justify  abandonment, 
■it  be  more  than  75  per  cent.  (For  the  loss 
t  B  ship  by  the  sale  of  the  master,  in  a  case 
t  ttrict  necessity,  see  SnippiNO.)  Whether 
hi  property  insured  be  ship  or  cargo,  it  is  the 
rule  that  a  loss  where  anything  is 
eannot  be  made  total,  excepting  by  trans- 
■alvage  by  abandonment  to  the  insurers  v 
wi  die  lune  rule  applies  to  all  claims,  rights, 
r  talcrcsta  in,  to,  or  about  the  ])roperty,  re- 
rfHi^  in  or  accruing  to  the  insured.  Thus, 
^  the  insared  lose  by  jettison  or  otherwise  so 
itBaeqnire  a  claim  to  general  average  con- 
this  claim  must  be  transferred ;  and 
iimired  have  to  pay  a  general  average 
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contribution  caused  by  a  loss  insured  against 
the  insurers  must  repay  it  (See  Avzraob,  and 
Shippino.)  There  is  no  especial  form  of  aban- 
donment ;  but  it  must  be  made  by  the  insured 
without  any  unnecessary  delay,  immediately 
upon  learning  the  loss,  and  in  terms  distinctly 
indicating  the  fact  of  their  loss,  and  their 
transfer  of  all  salvage  by  abandonment,  and 
their  claim  for  a  total  loss.  If  the  abandon- 
ment is  accepted,  it  binds  t^e  insurers ;  but  if 
they  refuse  tne  acceptance,  their  refusal  can- 
not impair  the  rights  of  the  insured.  11.  Ih- 
suRANCB  AGAINST  Fire.  The  principles  of  fire 
insurance  are  the  same  with  those  of  marine 
insurance,  excepting  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the 

{iroperty  and  of  the  risk  causes  a  difference, 
t  IS  only  these  differences  that  we  need  to 
present  Marine  insurance  is  usually  effected 
through  a  broker;  fire  insurance  usually  by  the 
party  nimself.  He  generally  has  to  sign  a  for- 
mal application,  and  answer  therein  many  ques- 
tions :  and  the  substantial  truth  of  every  answer 
would  be  taken  as  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  insurers.  It  is  com- 
mon to  state  in  the  application,  or  policy  itself^ 
that  certain  risks  are  *'  hazardous,"  and  a  scale 
of  premiums  is  sometimes  given  for  different 
dasises  of  property ;  and  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance that  the  insured  should  not  deceive  the 
insurers  on  this  point  But  there  must  be  a 
rational  if  not  a  liberal  construction  of  all  theae 
rules.  Thus,  if  **  cotton  in  bales ''  is  represent- 
ed as  particularly  ^^  hazardous,''  a  policy  would 
not  be  avoided  by  the  fiict  Uiat  a  person  insared 
upon  a  store  and  goods  had  one  or  two  bales 
there  for  retaiL  So  if  *^  storing  "  certain  goods 
demands  an  extra  premium,  having  a  small 
quantity  for  home  consumption,  or  even  for 
sale,  does  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  this 
clause.  If  the  insured  proposes  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  premises  insured,  he  should 
make  this  known  to  the  insurers,  and,  if  he 
can,  obtain  their  leave  in  writing.  But  we  ap- 
prehend that  mere  alterations,  however  expen- 
sive or  important,  do  not  of  themselves  avoid 
a  policy,  unless  they  are  such  that  they  increase 
the  risk  substantially.  While  the  iterations 
are  in  progress,  and  a  new  risk  exists  from 
them,  tne  underwriters  are  discharged  from 
liability  caused  by  a  loss  arising  from  this  risk, 
but  not,  we  think,  if  it  arises  from  a  cause 
wholly  independent  of  the  risk;  and  if  the 
alterations  are  finished,  and  the  risk  not  al- 
tered, they  do  not  affect  the  insurance.  It  is 
usual  to  provide  in  the  policy,  or  by  the  rules 
of  the  company,  for  making  necessary  or  prop- 
er repairs.  The  law  of  warranty,  of  rei)resen- 
tation,  and  of  concealment,  is  much  the^same 
in  tire  insurance  as  in  marine  insurance.  *  But 
I  some  questions  have  arisen  as  to  what  part  of  a 
description  is  a  continuing  warranty.  If  ex- 
'  pressly  prospective,  as  that  water  tanks  shall 
I  be  kept  in  an  upper  story,  or  a  certain  wotch 
I  maintained,  these  of  course  are  continuing 
I  promises,  and  a  breach  avoids  or  suspends  the 
,  policy.    So  a  description  that  the  house  is  shited 
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would  bo  ft  continuing  warranty  that  it  should 
reniuin  Hiated.  Rut  a  statement  that  the  house 
stands  "oUO  feet  from  any  other  building" 
would  not  avoid  the  policy,  if  a  neighbor 
should  put  up  a  building  within  100  feet  of  the 
insured.  There  seems  to  be  this  difference  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  policies :  a  breach  of 
warranty  avoids  a  marine  policy,  however  in- 
nocent the  insured;  but  it  seldom  has  this 
effect  upon  a  fire  policy,  unless  there  be  fraud 
or  other  default  on  the  part  of  the  insured.  At 
the  time  of  the  insurance,  the  j)roperty  must 
be  in  existence,  and  not  then  on  fire,  or  in  im- 
mediate danger  from  fire.  Heat  alone,  how- 
ever excessive,  or  however  caused,  or  however 
destnictive,  does  not  make  the  insurers  liable 
unless  there  be  fire,  or  ignition.  Hence,  it  is 
now  settled  that  a  loss  by  lightning  is  not  a  loss 
by  tire,  unless  the  j)roperty  be  lost  by  ignition 
caused  by  the  lightning.  But  if  there  be  a  fire, 
usage  and  the  law  go  very  far  in  holding  the 
insurers  liable  for  the  consequences  of  it. 
.  Thus,  any  loss  caused  by  honest  efforts  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  as  by  water  poured  upon 
it,  or  any  loss  sustained  by  removal  of  the 
insured  goods  from  a  peril  of  fire,  or  by  the 
blowing  up  or  tearing  down  of  a  building  to 
arrest  a  fire,  would  full  on  the  insurers.  But 
there  must  bo  an  actual  fire,  near  enough  and 
dangerous  enough  to  justify  reasonable  men  in 
the  measures  which  have  resulted  in  the  loss. 
While  an  explosion  of  or  by  gunpowder  is  a 
loss  bv  fire,  an  explosion  of  or  by  steam  has 
been  held  not  to  be  so.  Though  the  loss  be 
cause<l  by  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of  the 
insured,  the  insurers  are  still  held ;  and  so  they 
are  if  it  be  caused  by  his  own  negligence,  unless 
that  be  so  extreme  and  extraordinary  as  to  nuso 
ft  suspicion  of,  or  rather  imply,  fraudulent  intent. 
That  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  insanity  of  the 
insured  is  no  defence  to  the  insurers. — Valua- 
tion is  sometimes  made  in  policies  by  stock 
companies  upon  chattels  of  uncert^iin  value,  as 
books,  plate,  or  works  of  art ;  seldom  by  these 
companies  on  houses ;  and  never  upon  anything, 
so  far  as  we  know,  by  mutual  companies,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
m  case  of  loss.  If  a  loss  happens,  the  insured  is 
entitled  only  to  actual  indemnity ;  but  a  valua- 
tion is  required  by  the  charters  of  most  com- 
panies, that  they  may  not  insure  beyond  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  value,  and  the  viduation 
for  this  pur[)ose  is  usually  binding  on  both 
partii'S.  Insurers  against  fire  generally  stipu- 
late that  thfv  may  rebuihl  or  repair  the  prem- 
ises insureil,  if  they  prefer  this  course  to  ])aying 
for  the  loss ;  and  tliey  fre<)uently  avail  them- 
selves of  the  right.  There  is  not  in  fire  insu- 
rance any  rule  answering  to  the  **  one  third  off, 
nt'W  for  old,"  in  marine  insurance;  nor  any 
usji^re  of  making  a  ]Kirtial  loss  total  by  aban- 
donment, although  all  insurers  who  pay  a  total 
loss  are  entitle<l  to  all  siilvage  or  remains.  Nor 
is  there  anything  of  jreneral  avenige  known  to 
fire  insurance. — As  it  is  deemed  especially  im- 
portant in  fire  insurance  to  prevent  insuring 


more  than  the  value  of  the  property,  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  temptation  to  borB  it  fw 
the  insurance,  policies  generally  provide  ia 
subst4inco  and  effect  that  any  prerious  ioso- 
rance,  not  made  known,  shall  avoid  any  nW 
quent  policy ;  and  the  law  is  very  strict  in  con- 
struing and  applying  this  rule  orprorision.  It 
is  now  common  to  provide  also  that  sobwqiMiit 
insurance,  not  maae  known  and  assented  to, 
shall  avoid  the  policy.    (See  Iafe  hsscusct.} 

LVTEGRIL  CALCIXnSL    See  Calctlcs. 

INTERDICT,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  diarck, 
an  ecclesiastical  censure,  or  penalty  foriuddiBf 
public  worship  and  the  administration  qf  the 
sacraments  to  certain  persons  or  in  certiiB 
places.  Generally  speaking,  what  the  Ronui 
Catholic  church  considers  as  the  necessBry  rit«i 
of  religion  were  not  forbidden,  snch  as  baptifln. 
confession,  and  extreme  nnction.  Indeed,  bD 
the  sacraments  in  most  cases  continued  to  be 
conferred  privately,  the  solemn  servieei  ikne 
being  suspended.  The  canon  law  reeilM  three 
kinds  of  interdict,  local,  personal,  and  nni 
The  first  directly  affected  the  place,  ad  iadi- 
rectly  its  inhabitants,  and  them  cnlj  vhik 
within  its  limita  The  second  afFeeled  Ae  ^ 
sons,  who  were  interdicted  the  iiikiiiiiwuti 
wherever  they  might  be.  The  third  tamlM 
both  these  effects.    In  tiie  hwinninff  i 


were  employed  by  all  peraonslwvl^  otafd 
jurisdiction,  but  in  course  of  time  mir  w 
was  restricted  to  the  Roman  piwtliiii  Ikp 
were  scarcely  known  nntil  after  tht  CMii^ 
gian  period,  when  the  intefdiet  bwoMapii^ 
erf ul  ecclesiastical  weapon  for  reiMUil  iki 
violence  of  the  feudal  nobUa  Huwtw,  Mi 
instance  of  its  use  occurred  in  586i,  whauwi 
Fredcgonda  having  caused  riwteilif^  wBtf 
of  Rouen,  to  be  slain  in  hit  owm  erfllMl 
Landowald,  bishop  of  Bayenx,  wftik  ttnpbi 
of  the  local  clergy,  commanded  all  tha  <  ~     ' 


century  the  popes  b^gan  to  hare  leeaows  li 
interdicts  in  their  contests  with  aotereigBt.  b 
\W  Gregory  V.  laid  all  IVance  under  an  intB^ 
diet  because  King  Robert  had  married  his  ovi 
cousin,  and  the  King  was  abandoned  by  noH 
of  his  court.    The  same  penalty  was  iaiieMl 
upon  the  kingdom  of  England  under  SCiphM 
(1147)  by  Engenius  III.,  under  John  niW)lf 
Innocent  III.,  under  Henry  VIII.  (15S6)  vlft 
little  effect  by  Paul  III.,  and  under 
(1587)  by  Sixtus  V.    Adrian  IV.  1 
under  an  interdict  for  the  purpoae  of  diifiiil 
out  Arnold  of  Brescia,    uregorr  IX.  BHli 
use  of  the  same  weapon  in  his  quarrel  with  lit 
emperor  Frederick  II.;  and  Paul  V.  in  IM 
laid  an  interdict  upon  the  republic  of  T 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  certain 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters.    The , 
ment  resisted  the  promulgation  of  the  bnL 
ordered  the  parochial  dergr  to  oontinna 
functions  as  usual.   From  the  time  of  the 
mat  ion,  local  interdicts  became  rare; 
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wbich  are  the  severest  fonns  of  ec- 
I  ceniure,  are  Mill  impoeod. 
UEH,  or  IitcilHkn,  a  rilbige  of 
id.  in  the  coutoD  and  2fl  m.  S.  E.  of 
rBem;  pop.  about  1,400.  Itiscele- 
■  its  clianning  aitoation  near  the  left 
he  Aar,  in  the  valley  of  B6deli.  be- 
'  lakes  of  Brienz  mid  Thnn,  witli  a 
he  Jaogfrnu,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
le  most  pietiiresqae  scenery  in  Siritz- 
t  is  the  starting  point  from  whieh 
inch  fall,  the  vbUcj  of  Lanterbmn- 
tlie  St.-iDbbach,  and  that  of  Grindel- 

its  glaciera.  are  nsually  explored  by 
nd  is  a  favorite  resort  of  a  great 


iDtcrbki'D— tlM  Jnngftia  In  tbs  d 


f  foreicners  in  summer,  especially  1 
The  village  ronsisis  mninly  of  a  lino  ! 
Iiotfia  and  nnmerons  lodpina  houses,  1 
f  whi<'h  runs  n  miignilicent  avenue  ! 
ilaat  trees,  Within  a  short  distance  . 
ken  are  the  old  c^tstle  of  I'nspuDni'n  , 
icient  villase  of  I'nli-rseen.  In  l>*-ill 
epers  established  u  Kurmat.  like  ' 
le  German  Imtlis.  with  ball,  concert  ' 
Iff  mom^;  hiit  the  Bernese  {n>vern-  < 
dieted  gaming.  In  the  si-ason.  from  , 
>ct"ber.  IIS  many  as  25.iHiO  persons 
d  Intirlaken. 

ITTEVr  FEVEI.    See  Fevers.  i 

VTWSa.  ISSOCimOX,  an  ii-^-'ociati<'>n 
anions,  designed  fur  iJiv  nimu;il  de-  ■ 
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fence  of  working  men's  Interests  In  all  conn- 
tries.  It  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Polish  In- 
surrection of  1B68.  The  London  working  men 
sent  a  depntation  to  Lord  Palmerston,  asking 
for  int«rforeDce  on  behalf  of  Poland,  and  also 
convoked  an  indignation  meeting  at  St.  Jamea'a 
hall,  London,  in  April  of  that  year.  The  Paris 
working  men  sent  over  two  deputies,  Tolain 
and  Fribonrg,  to  this  meeting;  and  from  die 
conferences  uf  these  delegates  with  the  leaden 
of  the  London  working  men  sprang  the  idea 
of  establishing  the  intematioaal  association. 
A  f^w  weeks  later  George  Odger,  an  Qoaao- 
ceesful  working  men's  candidate  for  the  hoose 
of  commons,  drew  np  «  manifesto  which  wai 
translated  into  Frenoli 
and  spread  among  the 
working  clasnen  A  tha 
continent,  inviting 
them  to  send  delegatea 
,.-"■-  to  a  great  inaugnrol 

''  meeting   in    the  au- 

tumn holiday  teavon 
September,  18U). . 
is  gathering,  which 
took  place  at  St  Mar- 
tin's ball,  was  largely 
attended  by  worlung 
men  of  nearly  every 
European  country, 
and  presided  over  by 
Prof.  Edward  Spen- 
cer Beesley.  A  gen- 
eral manifesto  aniTthe 
statutes,  both  drawn 
by  Dr.  Karl  Karx, 
were  approved  for 
publication;   the  B»- 

ed  establislied,  some 
funds  were  collected, 
a  providonal  com- 
mittee was  appiiintr 
ed,  and  Mr.  Udger 
elected  president  of 
the  association.  Soon, 
i.  however,  this  office 
having  been  declared 
incompatible  with  re- 
Dublican  theories,  the 
presidency  was  abolished,  a  chairman  being 
electc^l  at  every  weekly  meeting  of  the  general 
council,  and  Dr.  Man  became  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  association.  Tlie  tirst  cimtinentai  strike 
in  which  tlie  aid  <if  the  general  council  was  ap- 
jiealed  to  and  granted  was  that  of  the  Leipsic 
cotnjiositiirs  and  printers  in  April,  1865.  But 
the  statutes  of  the  assocmtion  were  not  consid- 
ered tinally  establishi-d  nntil  the  first  congress 
at  (ieneva  (ISStl)  had  given  them  a  detinitive 
sanction,  for  three  rival  nrogramnies  were 
bnniglit  fiirwori:  that  of  Mazzini,  highly  cen- 
tndi7A'd,  strongly  ennsjiiratury,  and  dealing 
much  more  with  politii-s  thnn  with  labor  ana 
cajiital ;  a  wild  and  desultory  one  of  the  P>ua- 
siim  B.ikunin ;  and  the  radical  and  revolution- 
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next  jear  122  branch  sodeties  of  middle  and 
MNith  Gennanj  held  a  meeting  at  Noremberg 
Hid  Joined  the  aaeodation  in  a  body.  The 
third  general  congress  held  at  BruBsels  about 
ft  month  later  (September,  1868),  was  probably 
Am  createet  snccesa  of  the  association,  not 
DoJlf  m  the  number  of  delegates  attending  it, 
Iwt  abo  in  the  importance  that  was  given  to 
the  gathering  by  the  leading  journals.  From 
the  aatnmn  of  that  year  formidable  strikes 
lod  diitnrbanoes  occurred  all  over  Europe  on- 
Ifl  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  war ; 
■Boog  thMC  were  Uie  cotton-spinners*  strike  at 
BoQcn;  the  St  Etienne  affair,  in  which  more 
dian  50  working  men  were  killed  by  the  troops; 
the  ftrike  at  Le  Crenzot ;  the  monster  disturb- 
■iioea  at  Vienna,  in  which  more  than  60,000 
Ben  took  part  and  were  dispersed  by  military 
foroe ;  and  innumerable  minor  strikes  in  every 
European  country  and  in  almost  every  trade. 
At  tne  fourth  annual  confess,  held  hi  Basel 
in  September,  1869,  at  which  a  delegate  from 
America  was  present,  it  was  decided  that  the 
next  amiua]  gathering  should  take  place  in 
Pkris  in  September,  1870.  The  war  prevented 
the  meeting,  and  seems  to  have  inflicted  a  death- 
blow on  the  international,  by  weakening  the 
radical  party  both  in  France  and  in  Germany. 
Aft  aD  events,  the  congresses,  the  general  coun- 
cil, and  the  association  itself  were  not  heard 
of  i6r  18  months,  except  in  their  manifestoes 
proteeting  against  the  savagery  of  warfare  and 
Qflfeading  the  Paris  commune.  After  that  and 
•ome  diaiiip*eements  at  a  congress  assembled  at 
the  Hague,  Dr.  Marx  withdrew  from  the  asso- 
ektioD,  and  the  whole  establishment  went  to 
pieeea.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
dieoriea  of  the  international  have  also  been 
abandoned.  The  various  branches  of  trades 
onions  were  trained  and  made  acquainted  with 
each  other  during  its  five  years*  existence,  and 
they  are  now  quite  capable  of  sustaining  them- 
lelveA,  supported  and  informed  as  they  are  by 
the  various  organs  of  their  ])artv.  The  number 
of  these  journals  on  the  continent  is  20.  The 
most  important  of  them  are:  the  Voll'sttaat, 
irabilahed  at  Leipsic ;  Proletarier^  Munich ; 
VoIJafreund^  Bruns^vick;  roW-<«ri7/-£,  Vienna; 
ArheiUr-Zeitun/^^  Pesth;  Werhnan  and  Ai- 
m$d£€^  Amstenlam ;  Toekomst  and  VryhevI, 
(be  Hague;  Vorhote  and  Ugalite,  Geneva; 
Arbeit er^  Ba<el ;  Tagvacht^  Zurich  ;  SoUdariU^ 
Seafcliatcl ;  "  Cause  of  tlie  People  "  (in  Rus- 
lianX  Geneva;  Internationale  and  Liherte, 
Bn2S6el<:  Werter^  Antwerp;  Jlirabeau^  Ver- 
liers;  Fe*1eraeio7u  Barcelona;  and  Solidari- 
iad^  Madrid.  In  the  United  States  we  know 
unly  of  the  "  Wdrkingmen's  Advocate  "  of  Chi- 
cago and  Cincinnati,  and  the  Arheitemnion  of 
Sew  York,  as  accre<lited  organs  of  the  asso- 
nation. — The  pi«*t  of  all  the  theories  of  tlie 
internationalists  is  this :  Wages-paid  labor  must 
pSM  away,  as  serf  labor  and  slave  labor  have 
pawed  away,  and  must  give  place  to  associated 
labifr,  which  is  U*  l>e  develope<l  to  national  di- 
mensions and  fostered  by  national  means.     No 


man  has  a  right  to  call  anything  his  own  which 
he  has  not  produced  by  his  labor. — See  the  an- 
nual reports  published  in  London;  also  an  arti- 
cle by  Prof.  Beesley  hi  the  ''Fortnightly  Re- 
view *^  for  1870,  and  ''History  of  the  Interna- 
tional,^' translated  from  the  French  of  £.  V  ille- 
tard  by  Susan  M.  Day  (New  Haven,  1874). 

lATiariuiK,  the  portion  of  the  diflestive  ap- 
paratus situated  below  the  stomadi,  divided 
into  the  small  and  large  intestines.  The  for- 
mer includes  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and 
ileum;  the  latter  the  csdcum,  colon,  and  reo- 
tum.  Many  of  the  details  on  these  organs 
have  been  given  in  the  articles  Auhxntabt 
OInal,  Cacum,  OoLoy,  and  Oompabativs 
Anatomy,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated* 
Next  below  the  stomach  comes  the  duoaennin, 
the  largest  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  aboat 
12  in.  long,  receiving  the  ducts  from  the  liver 
and  pancreas,  and  furnished  with  numerous 
circular  internal  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
(the  vahula  eanniventet) ;  above  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  liver  and  gall  bladder,  in  front 
with  the  stomach  and  arch  of  the  colon,  and 
behind  with  the  spinal  column,  right  kidney, 
vena  cava,  aorta,  and  diaphra^;  its  arteries 
come  chiefly  from  the  superior  mesenteric, 
and  its  nerves  from  the  solar  plexus.  The 
jejunum  and  Ueum,  which  f oUow,  have  no  dis- 
tinct line  of  separation,  and  may  be  described 
together  as  a  canal  four  or  five  times  as  long  as 
the  body,  arranged  in  numerous  folds  or  con- 
TolutioneL  freely  movable  in  front  and  on  the 
sides,  ana  attached  to  the  mesentery  behind; 
the  upper  portion  is  called  jejunum  from  its 
being  generally  found  empty.  In  front  these 
are  in  relation  with  the  omentum  and  the  an- 
terior abdominal  wall,  behind  with  the  spine, 
and  in  various  places  with  the  large  intestine ; 
internally  the  structure  resembles  that  of  the 
duodenum,  the  valvul^e  diminishing  gradually 
from  above  downward ;  tlie  mucous  membrane 
is  studded  with  glandular  follicles,  and  con- 
tains also  the  patches  of  Peyer,  the  seat  of 
lesion  in  typhoid  fever.  Of  the  large  intes- 
tine the  only  portion  to  be  alluded  to  is  the 
rectum,  the  terminal  portion,  ending  in  the 
anal  opening  protected  by  sphincter  muscles; 
it  lies  in  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  is  cylin- 
drical, mostly  on  the  median  line,  and  some- 
what dilated  at  the  lower  end;  its  principal 
relations  in  both  sexes  are  with  the  genito- 
urinary organs.  Internally  it  presents  longitu- 
dinal and  parallel  folds,  with  transverse  semi- 
lunar wrinkles  forming  sacs  in  which  ftecal 
matter  is  often  lodge<l  for  a  long  time ;  its  mu- 
cous membrane  possesses  considerable  absor- 
bent powers,  and  may  be  used  for  introducing 
nutriment  and  me<licine. — The  common  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  intestinal  canal  depend 
upon  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  coat 
called  into  action  bv  the  stimulus  of  the  con- 
tents,  and  are  not  dependent  upon  cerebro-spi- 
nal  nervous  influence,  though  they  may  be 
mo<litied  through  the  spinal  and  sympathetic 
systems.    In  the  duodenum  and  beginning  of 
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the  iognnnm  nre  small  branrtiing  clusters  of 
follielcB,  tlie  gluuils  of  Brunncr.  TLu  follicles 
f>f  lielierkQlin  nre  simple  open  planilnlip, 
struftlit  niirrnn'  rieca,  very  ubundautly  dis- 
trilnitcfl  through  the  cntiro  lencth  of  tlie  iu- 
testinnl  tube.  Tlie  product  of  tlieso  two  sets 
uf  fclunilulsr  follicles  is  the  intestioa]  juice,  u 
colorless,  viscid,  all;«line  secretion,  which  rap- 
idly i-onvotiB  lijdroted  Blarch  into  sugar,  and 
prohnbty  idso  etTtH'ts  otiier  important  ehiin(KS 
lu  the  digestive  process.  Wtien  the  extent  of 
these  kIai^IuI'"'  strui'tnres  of  the  intMine  is 
considered,  the  lieneticiiil  action  of  purgative 
medicines,  in  haHteniug  Uie  removal  of  various 
morbilio  matters  from  the  sj'stem  by  dirAit 
stimulation,  may  be  easily  understood. 

IKVEEKESB  (formerly  Innemess),  a  borough 
and  senport  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Invemess- 
■hiro,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness, 
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A  mile  from  its  estnory  and  0  m.  abort  tlit 
junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Moray  frith. 
ut  the  N,  entrance  of  the  Caledonian  nuL 
and  115  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Edinbnrph;  pop.  m 
1871,  ]4,4t;S.  The  i)rincipal  }>art  of  tlie  ton 
is  on  the  right  banli  of  the  river,  and  llir 
tn'o  sides  were  formerlv  connected  bv  a  «•>» 
bridge,  built  in  1086,  carried  airay  t^(  a  ■!<«] 
in  1H19,  and  replaced  by  an  iron  nifpeafii« 
bridge.  Tlio  town  haa  tlve  principal  ntte'.f, 
with  houses  generally  well  built  of  stoiK.  U'l 
many  fine  cburcbea,  banks,  hotels,  atiJ  piilill>' 
buildings.  It  has  a  roaatinft  and  foreign  trwU 
through  the  Moray  frith  and  Caledooiao  nail 
and  eiporta  groin,  potatoes,  wool,  wooIIob 
cloth,  ropes,  sail  cloth,  leather,  ale,  whiitti. 
and  dairy  produce.  The  importa  in  1@T1  v<n 
valued  at  £37,714,018  (from  tlie  Unittd  Sum 
£3,02a,8Ur),  the  esporta  at  £0,339,701  (I«  Ik 


United  States  £350,34S).— Inverhess  is  a  town 
of  great  antiituity.  ()n  an  eminence  S.  E.  of 
the  town  anciently  Htood  a  castle,  in  wbidi  it 
i!*  supposeil  that  I>nnran  was  murdered  by 
Miulx'th.  The  cnstle  was  destroyed  by  Mal- 
colm Cannioru,  who  erected  a  new  one,  which 
was  for  sevend  centuries  used  as  a  royal  for- 
tress, within  wlioite  wnlls  a  iiarliunK-nt  was  held 
during  the  reii.ii  of  Janien  1.  On  the  Mite  »f 
this  ciLxtle,  which  wns  blown  up  in  174S  by  the 
troo[is  of  Prini'e  Cliarien  Stuart,  i<tnnd  now  the 
court  hnuKv  and  tlw  county  Iniildings.  Crom- 
well erected  a  fort  on  the  N.  side  uf  the  town 
near  the  mouth  of  the  N'vss,  which  was  de- 
mtdisheil  at  the  restoration,  but  part  of  tlic 
rampart  still  remninii.  C'uUoden  moor  is  3  ni. 
from  the  town. 

IXVOtKiSS,  II  riiuiity  of  !tova  F^-otio.  Csnoilo, 
occupying  the  W.  portion  of  <'!ipe  Rreton; 
area,  1,221   wj,  m,;  jh)]!.  in  ixj],  2:1.41.').  of 


I  whom  18.197  were  of  Scotch,  2.«i*2  of  Fiwtk 

I  1,307  of  Irish,  and  1,030  of  English  deweM. 

I  It  is  well  watered,  and  contains  excellent  fiim- 
iuK  hind.    Cual  and  petroleum  ar«  fouod.  Tb 

I  inhaliittints  arc  chiedy  engaged  in  agrirnltBit 

:  and  fishing.    Capital.  Port  llood. 

I      IXVEIXISS-flBIlE,  n    county   of   Seotlaad,   . 

I  stretching  diagonally  across  the  uainland  tztm  ; 

I  sen  to  ava,  between  lal.  an"  40'  and  aV  ¥>'  TSL,  ■■ 
and  including  on  lite  wei4t  the  island  of  S^^  ' 

I  several  smaller  i^lamK  and  most  ot  the  Oim  - 
Hebrides;  area,  4,3.^5  w].  m.;  pop,  in  li^  ! 
Hr.4Hii.  The  8.  W.  shores  are  deeply  intaMl 
by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  X.  L.  Ii  Xonv 
f ritb.  The  country  is  mountainous,  wdl  voa^ 
ed.  and  generally  fertile;  aboat  112.000  MfW 
ore   under   cnlTivution.     lite    Moaadlia  (nf 

I  mountain),  or  Monogh  Lea.  and  the  BciuMV 

I  mmmtain^  are  the  principal  rwngeik  eiarfa  wilb 
I  altitude  of  3,000  ft    Ben  >en«,  tb«  lul- 
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ie0t  peak  in  Britain,  rises  to  a  height  of 
,406  ft ;  Caimgonn  is  ^090  ft  high ;  and 
'omnaharich,  an  isolated  hill  near  Inverness, 
,984  ft  Veins  of  lead  and  silver  and  small 
oantities  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered, 
at  no  coal.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Spey, 
Tesa,  Beauly,  and  Garry,  all  of  which  have 
tillable  salmon  fisheries.  Lakes  occupy  182 
).  m.  of  the  area.    The  largest  is  Loch  Ness, 

0  deep  that  it  never  freezes ;  with  its  contino- 
dons  and  connections,  it  bisects  the  county 
rom  N.  £.  to  S.  W,  Many  of  these  lakes  are 
arroanded  by  picturesque  scenery.  The  Graelio 
mgoage,  excepting  in  the  town  of  Inverness, 

1  more  prevalent  than  English.  Agriculture 
I  prosperous;  oats  are  the  main  crop.  But 
mage  18  secondary  to  the  raising  of  catUe  and 
beep,  the  former  generally  op  the  Skye  or 
kyloe  breed,  and  the  latter  Cheviot  or  Linton. 

UlUtmiATly  a  n^ative  term  in  zo6logy, 
■mployed  by  Lamarck  to  designate  animals  dcs- 
itate  of  a  vertebral  column  or  backbone.  Ex- 
losive  of  the  protozoa,  these  constitute  three 
wt  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
dngdom,  viz.,  articulates,  mollusks,  and  radi- 
ties;  the  remaining  division  consists  of  the  ver- 
iebrttea,  or  those  having  an  internal  skeleton 
rith  a  backbone  for  its  central  support,  inclu- 
}Sa§  muk  and  other  mammals,  biros,  reptiles, 
and  fishes.  The  articulates,  char- 
by  a  jointed  body,  include  insects, 
^  oentlpedes,  crustaceans  (as  crabs  and 
AiiHNp^  and  worms;  the  mollusks  are  those 
Ninftr  denominated  sheU-bearing  animals; 
ifciamlM  include  the  echinoderms  (or  sea 
lpj|a%  ater  fishes,  and  holothurians),  the  aca- 
fliflr  Jtlhr  fishes,  and  the  polyps  (like  hydras 
rfW%  ana  the  coral  aninials).  There  is  no 
QBology  or  afiSnity  between  the  structural  type 
f  the  Tertebrates  and  invertebrates,  though 
Mre  may  be  analogy ;  for  instance,  the  head 
f  an  insect  is  not  homologous  with  the  head 
t  a  man,  a  bird,  a  reptile,  or  a  fish,  as  it  has 

0  distinct  brsdn  cavity  nor  cranial  vertebras, 
ti  its  sense  organs  and  other  parts  perform 
je  ^ime  functions.  Aristotle  distinguished  in- 
rrtebntes  from  vertebrates,  calling  the  former 
uiaa  (bloodless)  and  the  latter  hxtlfia  (having 
!i»od>:  Oken  made  the  same  distinction  in 
J  gat  animals  and  flesh  animals,  and  Ehrcn- 
frar  in  his  ganglioneura  and  myeloneura ; 
ren  Lamarck  was  aware  that  in  his  interte- 
'ata  all  the  organs  are  contained  in  a  single 
ivity,  while  in  tlie  terUhrat^  tliero  are  dis- 
nct  cavities  for  the  nervous  system  and  the 
lEans  of  vegetative  life.  Lamarck  divided 
«  inrerUhrata  into  two  orders  and  twelve 
Mmv\  viz.:  apathetic  animals,  with  the  five 
Mses  of  infuaori/t^  pojypi^  radiarin^  tunicata^ 
d  termrs;  and  sensitive  animals,  with  the 
veti  classes  of  insects,  arachnids,  Crustacea^ 
inelid^.  cirripeds,  conchifera^  and  molhisks; 

1  distinguished  from  tertehratn^  or  intelligent 
imal^  The  development  of  the  embryo  and 
it  methods  of  reproduction  in  the  inverte- 

are  diflferent  from  those  of  the  verte- 


brates. In  the  radiates  the  germ  surrounds 
the  yolk  like  a  crust,  from  which  the  more 
animated  parts  are  derived,  the  alimentary 
canal  being  formed  from  the  central  mass; 
reproduction  may  also  take  place  by  buds  or 
by  transverse  division  in  the  polyps  and  Jelly 
fishes,  the  latter  also  presenting  the  curious 
phenomena  of  alternate  generation.  In  artic- 
ulates the  embryo  is  formed  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  yolk,  wiUi  its  dorsal  surface  toward  the 
latter,  so  that  the  yolk  is  enveloped  from  be- 
low upward,  the  uniting  suture  being  upon  the 
back.  In  mollusks  tlie  yolk  is  introonoed  from 
the  lower  side  of  the  animal,  as  in  vertebrates, 
but  there  is  no  upper  cavity  for  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  in  the  latter.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
the  term  interteln'ata  is  not  equivalent  in  zoolo- 
gical precision  to,  and  is  far  more  comprehen- 
sive than,  the  vertebrate  division ;  the  oyster, 
the  butterfly,  the  star  fish,  all  invertebrates, 
have  nothing  in  common  but  the  absence  of 
a  vertebral  column.  Invertebrates  include  by 
far  the  most  numerous  and  diversified  forma 
in  the  animal  kingdom ;  in  them  we  find  manv 
important  physiological  questions  answereo, 
anu  by  them  we  understand  otherwise  inex- 

{)Iicable  problems  of  animal  life  and  of  its  re- 
ations  to  changes  in  the  earth^s  surface;  in 
them  we  see  a  circulation  of  blood  without  a 
heart  or  without  distinct  vessels,  respiration 
effected  by  a  vascular  integument,  the  nervous 
system  reduced  to  its  essential  ^ements  of 
ganglia  with  connecting  cords,  the  external 
skeleton  enclosing  the  muscles  and  organs,  the 

Elant-like  mode  of  reproduction  and  of  true 
ermaphroditism,  and  the  multiplication  of  or- 
gans independently  performing  the  same  func- 
tions (as  digestive  sacs,  gills,  locomotive  ap- 
pendages, &c.).  The  different  classes  will  be 
described  more  fully  in  their  respective  order. 
The  whole  subject  is  most  learnedly  treated  by 
Prof.  Owen  in  his  *'  Lectures  on  the  Inverte- 
brate Animals'' (1^3). 

UKTESTITUEE,  the  ])ublic  delivery  of  a  feud 
or  fief  by  a  lord  to  his  vassal.  Blackstone 
says :  "  Investitures,  in  their  original  rise,  were 
I)robably  intended  to  demonstrate,  in  conquered 
countries,  the  actual  possession  of  the  lord,  and 
that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious  right,  but 
a  peaceable  and  firm  possession.  At  a  time 
when  writing  was  seldom  practised,  a  mere 
oral  gift,  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  that  was 
given,  was  not  likely  to  be  long  or  accurately 
retained  in  the  memory  of  bystanders  who 
were  very  little  interested  in  the  grant."  In- 
vestiture was  performed  by  the  presentation 
to  the  person  invested  of  some  symbol  of  au- 
thority and  possession.  Thus,  when  lands 
were  transferred,  it  was  customary  for  the 
grantor  to  give  the  grantee  a  turf  as  bearing 
resemblance  to  the  property  transferred. — In 
ecclesiastical  history,  by  the  right  of  investi- 
ture was  meant  that  claimed  by  the  temporal 
lortl  of  presenting  a  prelate  with  the  ring  and 
crosier,  the  acknowledged  emblems  of  episco- 
pal and  abbatial  jurisdiction.    Before  the  in- 
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vasion  of  the  barbarians  the  election  of  bishops 
depended  on  the  voice  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple and  the  suffrage  of  the  provincial  prelates. 
In  feudal  times  the  tenure  of  church  property 
was  likened  to  that  of  lay  Hefs;  bishops  and 
abbots,  like  barons  and  knights,  had  to  swear 
fealty  and  do  homage  to  their  lord  paramount. 
The  sovereign,  to  prevent  tlie  temporalities  of 
an  episcopal  see  or  of  an  abbey  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  nomination,  as  well  as  that 
of  confirmation  by  investiture.  These  claims 
were  resisted  by  churchmen  as  encroachments 
on  their  privileges.  The  general  councils  of 
Nice  in  787  and  of  Constantinople  in  8U9  con- 
demned the  nomination  of  bishops  by  lay 
authority.  This  condemnation  was  renewed 
in  1076  and  1(>80  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  by 
Victor  III.  in  1087  at  the  council  of  Beneven- 
to,  the  latter  placing  under  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication both  the  laymen  who  exercised 
the  right  of  investiture  and  the  clerics  who  sub- 
mitted to  it.  But  in  spite  of  the  decisions  of 
popes  and  councils,  the  ])ractice  of  investiture 
was  continued  by  sovereigns.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  France  and  Germany  by  Charle- 
magne. The  emi)eror  Henry  III.  repeatedly 
enforced  the  right;  and  iU  exercise  by  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  was  a  chief  ground  of  his 
ouarrel  with  Gregory  VII.  The  contest  on 
this  question  between  the  popes  and  the  em- 
perors continued  into  the  succeeding  century, 
when,  by  a  conconlat  agree<l  upon  at  Wonns 
between  Calixtus  II.  and  the  emperor  Henry 
v.,  the  latter  renounced  for  ever  his  claim  to 
invest  bishops  with  the  ring  and  crosier.  The 
French  kings,  however,  long  continued  to  ex- 
ercise a  similar  power,  and  the  contests  be- 
tween them  and  jthe  popes  on  the  subject  at 
length  resulted  in  a  compromise  by  which  the 
monarch  relinquished  the  presentation  of  the 
symbols,  but  retaine<l  the  right  to  confer  in- 
vestiture by  a  written  instrument.  In  Eng- 
land the  controversy  ended  in  a  similar  com- 
promise between  Paschal  II.  and  Henry  I. 

DnrO.  a  8.  E.  county  of  California,  bounded 
E.  by  Nevada  and  W.  by  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains;  area,  4,fi80  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18*^0, 
l.Oort,  of  whom  29  were  Chinese.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  here  embraces  several  lofty  peaks, 
among  which  is  Mt.  Whitney.  The  Inyo,  Tel- 
escope, and  Amargosa  mountains  are  parallel 
ranges  E.  of  Owen's  river,  which  flows  from 
the  nortli  into  Owen's  lake,  a  body  of  water 
18  by  12  m.  in  extent.  The  valley  of  the  river 
is  from  15  to  25  m.  wide,  but  only  a  strip  2  to 
3  m.  broad  can  Ikj  cultivated.  This  strip,  em- 
bra<*ing  about  25i  V  M  m » acres,  is  very  fertile.  Ar- 
gentiferous galena,  gold,  copj>er,  sulphur,  and 
tin  are  found.  The  cliief  j>r()ductions  in  1870 
were  l:J,r»21»  bushels  of  wheat,  22,1*15  of  Indian 
corn,  2,175  of  oats,  4,905  of  barley,  6,88rt  of 
potjitoi's,  2'K94n  His.  of  butter,  and  1,45<>  tons 
of  bay.  There  were  1,514  horses,  5,002  cat- 
tle, 521  sheep,  and  «is8  swine;  2  saw  mills,  and 
12  quartz  mills.     Capital,  Independence. 


10,  in  Greek  mytholoffy,  the  daiighter  of  In*- 
chns,  the  founder  of  Se  worship  of  Jano  at 
Argos,  or  according  to  others  of  Piren  or  Ja- 
sus.    She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  od  ac- 
count of  Juno^s  jealousy  changed  her  intu  « 
white  heifer.    Juno  obtained  from  bim  (be 
gift  of  the  heifer,  which  she  placed  under  tli* 
charge  of  Arg^s  ranoptes  in  iier  grore  at  Mj- 
censB.    Mercury,  commissioned  by  Jupiter,  wai 
guided  by  a  bird  to  Argus,  slew  him  with  a 
stone,  and  delivered  Jo.    Thereupon  Judo  wnt 
a  gadfly,  which  tormented  lo  and  pumed  bcr 
in  a  state  of  frenzy  over  the  whole  earth,  tiD 
at  last  she  rested  on  the  banks  of  tbeXik^ 
where  she  recovered  the  human  form,  bort  a 
son  to  Jupiter  named  Epi^hus,  and,  aoeordiiig 
to  some  accounts,  introduced  the  worship  of 
Isis,  with  whom  fihe  afterward  became  identi- 
fled.    The  fullest  narrative  of  her  wsnderinp 
is  in  the  ^*  Prometheus  "  of  j£schylua    As  ub- 
ally  explained,  lo  represents  the  moon,  and  her 
wanderings  the  moon's  phases;   Ai^gna,  the 
stars  of  heaven ;  and  Mercury,  as  the  god  of 
mists  and  clouds,  is  the  Argu»«layer. 

IODINE  rGr.  l66fK,  violetpColoredX  tn  de 
mentary  substance  named  from  the  color  of  iti 
vapor,  existing  in  various  marine  |danU  the 
water  of  many  mineral  springs  and  of  the  oceis, 
the  bittern  of  salt  works,  sponges,  conU.  avl 
some  rocks  and  minerals.    It  was  discoreral 
in  manufacturing  saltpetre  by  Courtois  of  Pkm 
in  1812,  and  afterwara  examined  and  desrrihed 
by  several  chemists,  but  more  partkularir  by 
(}ay-Lu88ac  (Annale$  de  ehimis^  vols.  Loxm, 
xc,  and  xci).    It  is  represented  by  the  qrabbl 
I ;  its  chemical  equivalent  is  127.    In  iti  prtt- 
aration  it  crystallizes  either  from  solution  or  tj 
sublimation  in  scales  like  those  of  micaecoM 
iron,  and  in  regular  crvstals  of  elongated  octa- 
hedrons with  rhomboi  jal  base.    Iliese  are  brit- 
tle, opaque,  bluish  black,  and  of  metallic  Instre; 
their  specific  gravity  is  4*95 ;  thej  fuse  at  229* 
F.  into  a  dark  liquid,  and  boil  at  847"*,  giringoff 
deep  purple  and  violet  vapors.    Iodine  is  ako 
volatile  at  common  temperatures,  and  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  diffuses  an  odor  like  that  d 
chlorine,  the  vapor  irritating  the  nostrils  and 
exciting  cough.    This  is  amonjg  the  heaviest  d 
aeriform  bodies,  its  density  beinff  8*7  times  thai 

;  of  air.    Alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disulphids 

i  dissolve  iodine  freely;  pure  water  takes  np 
only  about  ^-^  of  its  weight  of  it,  and  thai 
acquires  a  yellowish  or  brown  tinge.  By  addiqg 
nitrate  or  chloride  of  ammonium,  common  aalt, 
or  any  of  the  iodides,  to  the  water,  its  power  of 
dissolving  iodine  is  greatly  increased,  and  the 

:  solution  then  takes  a  very  deep  brown  color. 

;  Iodine  gives  a  yellow  stain  to  the  skin,  which 
soon  disappears.  Though  resembling  cfakiriM 
in  its  combinations  and  some  of  its  qnalitki^ 

:  it  has  not  the  property  of  bleaching,  and  iti 
chemical  aflSnities  are  weaker.  Its  remarkaUe 
property  of  imparting  a  deep  blue  color  to  a 
mass  or  solution  of  starch  aervea  as  a  diMin- 

'  guishing  test  of  extreme  delicacr.  The  starch 
solution,  if  cold,  will  sensibly  indicate  the 
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f  iodine  in  solutions  containing  only 
17  of  it.  It  is  supposed  that  the  iodine 
Ij  mixed  in  a  finely  divided  state  with 
*ch.  It  mnst  be  free  for  the  test  to  sac- 
ind  to  insare  this,  where  the  iodine  may 
e  state  of  an  iodide,  it  is  recommended  to 
the  solution  a  drop  of  solphnric  acid, 
n  a  little  vapor  of  cnlorine,  or  instead  of 
irine  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  may  be 
Though  iodine  is  detected  in  a  multitude 
nic  b^ies,  principally  those  connected 
le  sea  or  in  plants  growing  near  the  salt 
it  is  found  in  largest  proportion  in  the 
*  common  seaweeds,  and  other  marine 
irhich  ffrow  at  great  depths.  The /ueui 
!itt  BikS  ioeeharinus  are  especially  rich 
The  preparation  of  the  iooine  of  com- 
is  pnncipally  carried  on  at  Glasgow, 
d,  at  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  at  Cher- 
France,  to  which  places  are  brought 
f  vitrified  ashes  produced  by  burning 
iweeds  collected  on  the  coast  These 
called  kelp,  or  on  the  continent  taree^ 
coarsely  powdered,  are  digested  some 
Q  water,  and  the  solution  is  then  drawn 
»n  a  fresh  portion,  and  from  this  upon 
.  fourth,  fifth,  and  it  may  be  a  sixth, 
he  liquor   has  attuned   a  density  of 

The  various  soluble  salts,  including  the 

and  bromides  of  all  the  alkalies,  are 
ken  up  and  separated  from  the  earthy 
The  solution  is  then  drawn  off  into  broad 
iting  pans,  and  concentrated  to  60° 
iR,  or  sp.  gr.  1'80.  At  this  point  the 
e  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  begin 
tallize ;  they  are  ladled  out  as  they  sepa- 
»m  the  solution,  and  placed  so  that  the 
^  from  them  run  back  into  the  pans, 
hey  cease  to  appear,  the  liquor  is  left  to 
ind  to  depo5*it  more  chloride  in  the  pans. 
?n  drawn  off  into  coolers,  and  left  for 
s  for  the  sulphates  to  crystallize,  as  also 
i  of  potassium.  The  liquor  is  then  again 
ited  in  the  pans,  and  at  68°  T.,  or  sp.  ct. 
{>osits  carl)onate  of  soda,  and  more  chlo- 
lodium  and  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  again 
D  a  cooler  to  cause  a  further  separation 
'ide  of  potassium.  The  process  is  some- 
^ain  repeated,  and  the  liquor  brought  by 
ition  to  74°  T.    After  removing  all  the 

that  appear,  there  frequently  remain  in 
ation  some  chlorides,  hyposulphite  of 
id  sulphide  of  sodium.    Strong  sulphuric 

the  proportion  of  one  seventh  of  the 
I  then  added,  and  after  agitation  the  mix- 
eft  to  stand  for  two  days.  The  sulphur- 
ipounds  ore  in  this  time  decomposed,  and 
js  are  produced  with  liberation  of  sul- 

a  free  state,  in  sulphuretted  hydropon, 
lulphurous  acid.  The  iodine  is  fixed  by 
^ination  with  sodium,  and,  unless  too 
^d  has  been  added,  cannot  be  liberated 
)y  oxygen.  The  lye  is  now  poured  into 
still  lined  with  lead,  and  when  heated 
d  bath  to  140°,  a  quantity  of  man«rj»- 
►xide  is  introduced,  and  the  still  is  luted 


and  connected  with  its  condensers.  Iodine 
vapors  come  off  at  a  temperature  below  the 
boiling  point,  and  condense  in  the  receivers. 
Particular  care  la  required  that  the  temperature 
does  not  exceed  212  ,  in  which  case  the  iodine 
is  apt  to  combine  with  chlorine  with  loss.  Oj- 
aniae  of  iodine  often  collects  in  white,  prismatic 
crystals  in  the  receiver  furthest  from  the  retort, 
A  portion  of  iodine  remains  in  the  retort  in 
combination  with  lead  and  sodium,  which  is 
recovered  by  first  converting  it  into  an  iodide 
of  copper  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  oop- 

Ser,  and,  when  this  is  separated  by  filtration, 
ecomposing  it  by  sulphuric  add  and  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  collecting  the  vapor.  The  pro- 
cess above  ^ven  is  somewhat  modified  at  dif- 
ferent localities.  A  method  has  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  Kemp  to  dispense  with  the  burning  of 
the  plants,  by  which  much  iodine  is  volatilused 
and  lost,  and  to  crush  the  roots  in  which  the 
largest  proportion  of  iodine  is  concentrated, 
and  set  them  to  ferment;  after  which  the 
iodine  with  other  salts  may  be  dissolved  out 
by  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  add, 
and  finally  separated  by  proper  reagenta  It  is 
also  proposed  to  distil  the  seaweeds  instead  of 
incinerating  them.  Large  ouantities  of  iodine 
are  now  recovered  from  tne  nitrate  of  soda 
of  Ohili,  according  to  a  method  invented  by 
Thiercelin.  The  mother  liquors  resulting  from 
the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  are  treated  with 
a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphite 
of  soda,  and  the  iodine  is  precipitated  as  a 
black  powder.  This  is  placed  in  earthen  jars, 
on  the  bottom  of  which  are  layers  of  quarti 
sand,  fine  at  the  top  and  coarse  at  the  bottom ; 
from  these  jars  the  iodine  is  removed  by  earth- 
en spoons  lined  with  gypsum,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  is  thus  seplirated.  It  is  fur- 
ther purified  by  sublimation,  but  is  often  sold 
before  undergoing  the  lost  named  process. 
The  amount  of  iodine  thus  reclaimed  from 
Chili  saltpetre  in  1870  amounte<l  to  30,000  lbs. 
— Iodine  is  useful  as  a  test  for  stiirch,  and  also 
as  an  ingredient  of  various  chemical  reagents. 
Some  of  these  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
photographic  art  From  the  icKlide  of  potassi- 
um is  prepared  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  con- 
stitutes the  sensitive  film  upon  tlie  plates. — 
Iodine  forms  two  important  acids,  iodic  acid, 
HIOi,  and  periodic^  IIIO4.  Ilydriodic  acid 
closely  resembles  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  oxy- 
gen acids  correspond  respectively  to  chloric  and 
perchloric  acids. — Iodine  has  been  employed  in 
medicine  since  1819,  although  burnt  sponge, 
which  depends  upon  iodine  for  its  efiicacy,  hod 

!  been  previously  used  with  advantage  in  treat- 

,  nient  of  goitre.  A  large  number  of  preparations 
are  employed  both  for  external  and  internal  ap- 

:  plication ;  the  most  important  are  solutions  of 
iodine  in  alcohol,  iodine  dissolved  in  water  by 
the  aid  of  iodide  of  potassium,  iodoform,  the 

I  iodide  of  potassium,  and  io<lides  foniie<l  with 
mercury,  iron,  sulphur,  so<lium,  and  arsenic. 
Iodoform  is  a  yellow  salt  in  hextigonal  flat 
crystals,    which   contains  more  than   96  per 
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cent  of  iodine.  Iodine  and  monv  of  its  com- 
pounds nreabsorbeil  n-ith  considerable  rapidity 
from  the  stomacli,  and  reappear  in  the  csck- 
tions,  especially  tlie  urine,  in  a  ahort  time. 
It  has  aiao  becu  fonnd  in  the  saliva  and  milk; 
ttiis  is  purticularl.v  trae  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
aiuin.  It  rcmniiiti  bat  a  short  time  in  the 
sjBtera.  Iodine  itself  is  an  irritant,  and  is 
used  to  prodaco  coonter- irritation.  If  taken  in 
considcriibte  quantities  internally,  it  becomes 
a  poison  by  cn^itiug  inflamniation  of  tlie  atom- 
acn,  a^suphflfrus,  and  fancies.  When  it  is  used 
in  small  doses  long  contiDue<l,  a  condition 
called  iodism  may  arise,  comtisting  in  fever, 
restlcnancss,  disturbed  steep,  Riuitro-intestinal 
irritation,  and  progressive  emaciation.  These 
symptoms  ore  not  likely  to  arise  either  from 
the  iodi<le  of  potassium  or  from  the  iodide  of 
sodium,  and  are  indeed  not  very  freonent  from 
the  cautious  ase  of  iodine  itself.  The  action 
of  iodide  of  potassium  in  considerable  quantity 
ia  sometimes  marked  by  curyziL,  and  a  rnah, 
like  oenc,  upon  the  face  and  chest.  Iodine 
has  been  principally  used  in  diseases  involving 
glandular  entargeraent,  such  as  goitre  and 
scrofula,  snd  also  with  invat  benefit  in  syphilis 
and  in  ehronic  rheumatism.  In  chronic  poi- 
soning by  mercury  or  by  lead,  the  metal  ro- 
raainiug  in  the  system  may  be  rendered  more 
soluble,  imd  removed  by  the  iodide  of  potassi- 
um. Tliis  is  shown  not  only  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  patient's  condition,  but  by  the  de- 
tection of  the  metal  by  chemical  tests  in  the 
urine.  For  these  purposes  it  should  be  used  in 
lurge  doses  of  from  11)  to  20  or  'M  imiins  tlireo 
times  a  day.  Iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
iodides  of  sulphur,  lead, 
and  mercury  are  used 
externally  in  the  'shape 
of  tincture  and  oint- 
ment. Some  of  these 
are  useful  counter-irri- 
tants. Any  specific  ab- 
sorbent effect  on  the 
part  of  the  ointment  is 
not  clearly  proved.  In- 
jections of  tincture  of 
iodine  have  been  made 
into  di;icased  cavities, 
ei^iecially  those  lined 
with  nerous  or  syno- 
vial iiiembrone.  as  the 
joinb),  tnnieu  vaginuli:), 
and  ovarian  cysts,  to 
exHte  ailheitive  iutlam- 
mathin;  andil  haslwcn 
injei-t<.-<l  into  the  jileu- 
riL  and  even  the  ]>erii-ar- 
dium  and  ]ieritoneum. 
In  halations   of   the   va- 

Iiiir  have  Iwen  employed  in  pulmonary  disease. 
mlic  idimcnlatiim,  by  iDtro<luring  iodine  into 
nrtii'lcH  of  fiiiHl,  as  breiul,  has  lieen  proposetl. 
IcHline  has  alsri  l>een  uuitei]  with  coo-liver  oil, 
A  solution  of  imline  in  iodide  of  potajisium  is 
useful  in  the  dctci'tion  of  many  alkaloids,  with 
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which  it  forma  more  or  leM  iiuolnble  com^ 

pounds.  It  has  also  been  propoaed  m  u  ut^ , 
dote  to  alkaloid  poisons;  but  It  ihould  1k^ 
borne  in  mind  that  the  compound*  fonned  l>t- 
iodine  with  strychnia,  for  Instance,  are  pn>V 
ably  only  relatively  harmless,  and  the  almrp- 
tion  merely  delayed,  so  that  other  DKani  of 
treatment  should  not  be  neglected,  ilthoo^ 
the  iodine  solution,  if  convenient,  mar  be  mnf 
to  gain  time.  The  special  fonna  of  diMaN  Id 
which  iodine  and  its  preparationa  have  Imi 
found  most  nseful  are  goitre,  enlarged  Krcta- 
Ions  glands,  scrofulooa  olcera  and  abacMM 
seconilary  and  t«rtiary  aypbilia,  enlargMBrtt 
and  induration  of  the  orariea,  chronic  (Ac- 
tions of  the  OS  nteri,  dyamenoniitea,  enhrp- 
ment  of  the  spleen,  chronic  rhenmatiini  nd 
gout,  pleurisy  with  effusion,  and  tabemliril- 
fections  of  the  head  and  cheat  Tlie  doN  of 
iodine  for  internal  use  is  from  t^  to  }  gr.thiH 
times  a  day ;  of  iodide  of  potMrium,  frm  I 
gr.  to  13  or  IG  btk.;  of  iodide  of  aodimi,  S 
to  20  grs. ;  of  iodide  of  iron,  S  or  4  pi.;  of 
iodide  of  mercury,  i  gr.  to  1  gr.;  of  bmiodide 
of  mercury,  t'r  t*>  i  ?''■  i  <>'  iodide  of  lalplHi, 
3  or  3  grs. ;  of  iodoform,  i  gr.  to  S  gn.  lodifit 
and  the  iodides  ore  best  given  before  orttler 
eating;  they  ore  apt  to  irritate  an  empty  MO- 
och.  A  generous  diet  ia  nanally  adviiable  ii 
connection  with  a  therapeutio  courae  of  iodiat 
or  of  the  iodides. 

lONi,  or  iMlaikU,  called  also  1  or  It,  a  nail 
island  of  the  inner  Uebridea,  aitnatM  ia  iM. 
66°  22'  N.,  Ion.  0°  26'  W.,  S  m.  &  W.  of  8tdb 
and  separated  from  the  island  of  Mnll  br  a 
channel  1}  m.  wide,  called  the  soand  of  1  or 


of  Kilflnichen  and  eoonty  of  Aifjh,  il  . 
I  m.  long  by  1}  m.  broad ;  pop.  aboBt  MOl 
I  It  has  an  bregnlar  raiface  it  moorluid,  rMv 
,  in  places  to  400  ft.    Abont  600  aena  at  A* 

island  are  under  coltiTntion,  prodnrinf  bariir 
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Dd  potatoes,  bat  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
ihAbitants  is  rearing  black  cattle  and  fish- 
ig.  There  is  a  smiul  yillage,  containing  two 
hurchea,  40  or  60  detached  cottages,  and  a 
'hool. — ^The  island  was  given  by  the  Pictish 
tng  Bridius  in  568  to  St.  Colnmba  (hence  the 
ime  Icolmkill,  the  island  of  Colnmba  of  the 
bII),  who  founded  there  a  celebrated  monas- 
srjr.  Previous  to  his  time  the  island  was  the 
hief  seat  of  the  rites  of  druidism.  lie  estab- 
ished  a  college,  which  acquired  great  wealth 
nd  increased  in  influence  till  the  time  of  the 
eformation.  The  Culdees  controlled  it  until 
lie  befnnning  of  the  18th  century,  when  they 
rere  driven  out  by  those  who  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Rome.  A  nunnery  established 
OQ  the  island  about  this  time  continued  till 
1543,  when  Anna  Macdonald,  the  last  prioress, 
died.  The  religious  establishment  was  alto- 
pether  broken  up  by  the  act  of  the  Scotch  par- 
liament (1660)  abolishing  all  religious  houses. 
The  island  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
McLeans,  but  is  now  the  property  of  the  duke 
uf  Argyll. — lona  is  said  to  have  had  at  one 
time  360  stone  crosses,  resembling  those  of 
Ireland,  but  most  of  them  were  destroyed  by 
Puritan  zeal,  and  only  four  now  remain.  Se- 
pulchral remains  cover  the  island,  both  in  the 
«bape  of  cairns  and  of  stone  monuments  of  all 
kiDds,  lona  having  been  considered  from  time 
immemorial  a  sacred  island.  An  old  prophecy 
leclared  that  seven  year^  before  the  end  of  the 
rorld  a  second  del  use  would  drown  all  na- 
tioDfl,  but  that  St.  Columba^s  isle  would  swim 
ibove  the  flood ;  and  this  tradition  made  it  the 
jiO0en  cemetery  of  kings.  Numbers  of  Scotch, 
Irish,  Norwegian,  and  even  French  kings  were 
>uried  there,  the  last  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
>een  the  famous  Macbeth.  Among  the  principal 
'ttins  are  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  a  cruciform 
milding  with  a  8C[uare  tower  about  75  ft.  high, 
latingfrom  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century; 
'L  Mary ^8  nunnery,  built  in  the  12th;  and  St. 
>ran*s  chapel,  probably  in  the  11th. 

IMU)  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  on 
he  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  mainly  be- 
ween  the  river  Hermus  on  the  north  and  the 
C«uidtf  on  the  south,  and  including  the  islands 
f  Chios  and  Samos.  This  district  was  named 
ficr  the  loniana,  who  returned  from  Attica  to 
be«e  ihores,  from  which  they  had  previously 
migrated  to  European  Greece,  ana  founded 
mm  the  12  cities,  Miletus,  My  us,  Priene, 
jphena,  Lebedus,  Colophon,  Teos,  Erythra), 
'liz(HneD»,  Phocsa,  Chios,  and  Samos,  which 
rere  designated  as  the  Ionian  Dodecapolis. 
See  lojriAXS.)  The  new  colonists  settled 
mong  kindred  Greek  tribes  engaged  in  fishing 
od  navif^tion,  and  the  Lydians  seem  to  have 
Ilowed  their  settlements  on  the  coast  without 
e^arding  them  as  an  encroachment.  The 
onians  demanded  rights  of  supremacy  and  the 
i«t  h»calities  for  the  found;ition  of  cities  for 
bemselve:^  and  drove  the  old  inhabitants  out 
>t  their  seats.  T)ie  legends  speak  of  their 
trog^les  with  the  Carians  and  Leleges.    The 


religions  and  political  centre  of  the  Dodecapo- 
lis was  the  Panionium,  which  was  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mount  Mycale, 
near  Priene,  where  the  common  affairs  of  the 
independent  republics  were  discussed  at  re^- 
lar  meetings.  About  700  B.  0.  Smyrna,  which 
until  then  nad  belonged  to  iBolis,  became  by 
treachery  a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy, 
which  subsequently  consisted  of  18  cities.  The 
country  soon  attained  great  prosperity.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  6th  centuj^,  however, 
the  Ionian  cities  became  subject  to  Lydia,  and 
on  the  fall  of  Croesus  they  were  annexed  to 
the  Persian  empire  by  Cyrus.  In  501  and 
494  the  lonians  made  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
regain  their  independence,  and  they  assisted 
the  Greeks  against  the  Persians  at  the  battle 
of  Mycale  (479).  The  Persian  yoke  was  at 
length  shaken  off  by  the  victory  at  the  Eury- 
medon,  but  the  peace  of  Antaloidas  (887)  re- 
newed it  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
empire  by  Alexander,  Ionia  became  subject  to 
Macedon.  subsequently  to  the  Syrian  and  Per- 
ffamene  kingdoms ;  and  in  188  it  fell  into  Uie 
hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  bequest  of  Atta- 
ins III.  of  Pergamus.  The  Ionian  cities  soon 
lost  their  importance,  and  under  the  Turkish 
supremacy  all  but  Smyrna  disappeared  or  uuak 
into  total  insigniflcance.  Though  Ionia  never 
possessed  great  political  power,  the  commerce 
of  its  cities  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
sea  and  the  sea  of  A20V,  as  well  as  to  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Ionia  was  the  cradle 
of  Greek  epic  and  elegiac  poetry,  history,  phi- 
losophy, medicine,  and  other  sciences;  it  devel- 
opea  a  new  style  of  architecture,  and  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  several  celebrated  painters. 

lOHIi^  a  S.  county  of  the  southern  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  drained  by  Grand  river ;  area,  576 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  27,681.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface,  about  half  of  which  is  densely 
wooded.  Red  sandstone  is  quarried.  The  soil 
is  rich,  and  much  of  it  alluvial.  The  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee,  and  the  Detroit,  Lansing,  and 
Lake  Michigan  railroads  pass  through  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  665,621  bushels 
of  wheat,  366,811  of  Indian  com,  284,314  of 
oats,  816,487  of  potatoes,  32,825  lbs.  of  hops, 
120,870  of  maple  sugar,  317,261  of  wool,  656,- 
369  of  butter,  and  34,271  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  6,514  horses,  7,424  milch  cows,  1,844 
working  oxen,  8,093  other  cattle,  78,541  sheep, 
and  10,686  swine;  12  manufactories  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  10  of  carriages,  6  of  cabi- 
net furniture,  10  of  iron  castings,  8  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  9  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  3  of 
woollen  goods,  2  planing  mills,  19  saw  mills, 
and  9  flour  mills.    Capital,  Ionia. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  the  collective  name  of  seve^^ 
islands  belonging  to  Greece,  six  of  which  are 
in  the  Ionian  sea  (a  name  applied  from  ancient 
times  to  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  be- 
tween the  W.  coast  of  Greece  and  the  E.  coast 
of  Italy  and  Sicily),  viz, :  Corfu,  Sa^ta  Maura, 
Ithaca  or  Thiaki,  Cophalonia,  Zante.  Paxo, 
and  Cerigo,  with  some  smaller  dependencies, 
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between  lat.  85^  48'  and  40^  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  10** 
and  2ii°  18'  E. ;  aggregate  area,  1,113  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1H70,  229,516.  The  islands  are  very 
mountuinoufl,  and  mostly  rise  with  rugged  ab^ 
niptness  from  the  sea,  but  have  fine  havens  on 
their  coasts.  Mt.  iEnos  in  Cephalonia  is  6,246 
ft.  high,  and  in  the  other  islands  there  are  ele- 
vations ranging  from  1,000  to  8,800  ft.  The 
geological  formation  is  chiefly  limestone,  mixed 
with  sandstone  and  gypsum.  There  are  no 
active  volcanoes.  Most  of  the  islands  abound 
in  fine  natural  scenery,  and  here  and  there 
bear  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally dry  and  calcareous,  and  about  half  the 
surface  is  arable.  The  climate  is  variable,  but 
healthy.  The  spring  is  mild,  the  summer  hot 
and  dry,  the  autumn  rainy,  and  the  winter 
tempestuous.  The  sirocco  is  often  felt,  and  N. 
winds  blow  violently  during  winter.  Snow 
falls  often,  but  does  not  last  long  except  on  the 
mountains.  Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon. 
Iron,  coal,  manganese,  sulphate  of  soda,  marl, 
clay,  chalcedony,  quartz,  and  grav  marble  are 
the  most  important  minerals.  The  principal 
vegetable  i)roducts  are  the  olive,  lemon,  orange, 
and  fig,  grai)es,  currant-*,  wheat,  maize,  barley, 
oats,  flax,  pulse,  and  cotton.  The  last  is  of 
very  good  nuality.  The  celebrated  currants  of 
Zante  are  the  fruit  of  a  dwarf  vine.  The  va- 
lonia  oak  {nuercm  agilops)  is  valued  for  its 
acorns,  besides  being  a  beautiful  tree.  Madder 
grows  wild,  and  the  eactvB  Opuntia,  which  fur- 
nishes the  food  of  the  cochineal  insect,  thrives 
in  all  the  islands,  but  is  little  attended  to.  Ex- 
periments in  the  culture  of  indigo  have  suc- 
ceciled.  Fanus  are  mostly  small,  and  are  gen- 
erally let  annually  on  shares.  Sheep  and  goats 
are  the  only  animals  reared  in  considerable 
numl>er8.  The  mtmufactures  of  these  islands 
consist  almost  entirelv  of  coarse  cloths,  earthen- 
ware,  soap,  salt,  some  silk  and  cotton  fabrics, 
and  filigree  work.  Although  the  coasts  abound 
with  fish,  the  fislieries  are  not  prosecuted  sys- 
tematically. A  large  coasting  trade  is  carried 
on.  TIk»  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  drugs,  raw 
and  manufactured  cotton  and  silk,  wool  and 
woollen  cloth,  glass,  hardware,  staves  and 
hoops,  iron,  timber,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rice, 
flour,  fheoso,  salted  fish,  cattle,  sheep,  drugs, 
an<l  tobacco  ;  the  exports  are  currants  and  olive 
oil,  also  wine,  hran<ly,  liqueurs,  honey,  wax, 
valonia  acorns,  soap,  salt,  and  hare  and  lamb 
skins. — The  natives  are  Greeks,  with  a  consid- 
erable admixture  of  Albanian  and  Italian  blood. 
Italian  is  understo<Kl  in  most  of  the  large  towns, 
and  is  generally  spokt'U  by  the  higher  chissi-s. 
Some  thousands  of  the  islanders  cross  annu:illy 
to  the  mainland  to  assist  in  the  lalnirs  of  har- 
virst,  for  which  they  reeeive  payment  in  grain. 
Education  flourishes,  and  each  (»f  the  islands 
lias  an  ai^oilemy  support e«l  by  the  government, 
at  which  ancient  (ireek,  Latin,  mtKlern  lan- 
guages, and  mathenuitics  are  taught.  A  uni- 
versity was  founde<l  at  (.'orfii  in  \sil:\.  Four 
fifths  of  the  popuhitiim  belong  to  the  (ireek 
church,  under  tlie  archbishofts  of  Corfu,  Zonte, 


Cephalonia,  Santa  Manra,  and  Cerigo.     The 
Roman  Catholics  have  an  archbishop  of  Corfu 
and  a  bishop  of  21ante  and  Cephalonia.    There 
are  several  thousand  Jews,  liying  chiefly  in 
Corfu,  and  enjoying  riffhts  of  citizenship.^! n 
Grecian  history  these  ulanda  figured  sinidy  ta 
Corcyra,  Leucas,  Ithaca,  Cephallenia,  Zacyn- 
thus,  Paxos,  and  Cythera.    In  the  12th  centory 
they  were  taken  by  the  kings  of  Sicily,  and  iii 
the  14th  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ve- 
netians, and  so  remained  till  tiie  fall  of  Venice 
threw  them  into  the  hands  of  the  French  bj 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (1797).    Rushi 
and  Turkey  jointly  expelled  the  French,  and  in 
1800  erected  these  islands  into  the  Septinsolir 
republic,  which,  under  the  protection  of  Tor- 
key,  failed  as  an  experiment  of  self-gorem- 
ment.    By  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit in  1807  they  were  given  to  the  French ;  bat 
being  occupied  by  the  British  during  the  wan 
from  1809  to  1814,  they  were  secured  to  thit 
power  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  November, 
1815.    From  1814  to  1868  the  islands  were  a 
republican  confederation,  under  the  protecto- 
rate of  Great  Britain,  and  were  called  the  Uni* 
ted  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands.    The  gorem- 
ment  was  vested  in  a  lord  high  conuniasioiier 
appointed  by  the  British  crown,  and  a  parlia- 
ment consisting  of  a  senate  and  legislative  as- 
sembly.   Attempts  at  insurrection  in  1848  and 
1849  were  suppressed  with  rigor.     In  1868-4 
they  were  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  when  Cerigo  was  united  as  an  eparehj 
with  the  nomarchy  of  Argolis  and  Corinth,  and 
the  remaining  islands  were  formed  into  three 
nomarchies,  Corcyra  (Corfu),  Cephalonia,  and 
Zante  (Zacynthus).    (See  Grebcb.) 

lONIlNS,  or  Ia«M8  (Gr.  'Icnv;  and  'Idowr\  an 
ancient  maritime  race  of  Greek  descent,  hav- 
ing their  chief  seat  in  western  Asia  Minor  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  The  name  was  extended 
to  cover  countries  further  west  as  Greece  and 
the  Greeks  became  better  known,  ^ipearint 
in  various  dialectic  forms,  as  Javan  ( idiaa) 
with  the  Hebrews,  Yuna  or  Yanna  with  the 
Persians,  Uinim  with  the  Egyptiana,  and  the 
Yavanas  or  Yonas  in  India.  £.  Curtina  con- 
jectures that  after  the  lonians  had  learned 
navigation  and  become  masters  <rf  their  own 
sea,  they  sailed  in  the  track  of  the  Phofniciani^ 
and  settled  beside  them  in  all  parta  of  the  eail- 
ern  Mediterranean.  The  monumenta  of  E(gjpi 
show  as  early  as  the  18th  dynaatr  the  sams 
group  of  hierogh'phs  by  which  the  Greeks  vert 
designate<l  at  the  time  of  the  Ptolemicak  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  Uinim  first  known  to  the 
Egyptians  were  the  Ionian  Greeks.  If  thb  ii 
corre<-t,  the  lonians  were  settled  already  aboil 
irxH)  B.  C.  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  Copras  ii 
called  Yavnan,  the  island  of  the  lonians  (i^sic 
'Ia<$r(ji),  when  it  first  became  known  to  the  A*- 
Syrians  in  the  reign  of  Sargon ;  but  in  aone  of 
Sargon's  ins(*riptions  it  is  iH>mipted  into  Ta^ 
nan.  The  Mosaic  table  of  nations  mentiooi 
the  children  of  Javan,  among  whom  are  ioda- 
ded  the  Kittim  of  Cyprus ;  but  the  name  JarsDi 
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ai  U  expressly  sff^ted,  ooven  a  multitade  of 
islands.     The  prophet  Joel  corses  the  towns 
of  Trre  and  Sidon  for  selling  the  children  of 
Jadab  and  Jemsalem  to  the  children  of  Javan, 
and  remoTing  them  far  away  among  the  gen- 
tiles.   It  is  therefore  supposed  that  the  He- 
brews were  acqaainted  with  the  lonians  as  early 
as  1000  B.  C.    It  is  noticeable  that  the  term 
l^Yc  only  once  occurs  in  the  Iliad^  and  that 
in  one  of  Its  later  parts.    The  legendary  ao- 
connts  of  the  Greeks  say  that  aboat  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century  B.  C.  the  lonians  emigrated 
from  Attica  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Asia 
IGnor,  expelling  and  exterminating  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  while  others  were  allowed  to 
amalgamate  with  them.    Other  myths  speak 
of  nations  from  the  east  settling  in  European 
Greece.    Notwithstanding  the  pride  taken  by 
the  Greeks  in  their  autochthony,  they  con- 
stantly connect  the  foundation  of  their  social 
life  with  the  arrival  of  highly  gifted  strangers, 
whose  sapematural  power  and  wisdom  were 
believed  to  have  brought  a  new  order  into  their 
life.    £.  Curtius  says :  ^^  Two  different  points 
of  view  are,  however,  nndeniably  maintained 
throo^out  these  myths :  in  the  first  place,  the 
notion  of  the  foreign  element,  .  .  .  and  second- 
ly, the  notion  of  common  relationship."    ^^  In 
what  other  way  can  these  two  undeniably  dom- 
inant ideas  be  explained  and  harmonized,  ex- 
cept by  aasaming  that  the  colonists  in  question 
were  also  Hellenes ;  that  they  came  from  the 
esst  indeed,  but  from  a  Greek  east,  where,  with 
the  receptivity  of  mind  characteristic  of  the 
Ionian  race,  they  had  domesticated  among  them- 
selves, and  given  a  Hellenic  transformation  to, 
the  civilization  of  the  East,  in  order  to  hand  it 
over  in  this  state  to  the  brethren  of  their  own 
race  ?    Bat  since  these  Ionic  Greeks,  for  so  we 
may  shortly  desifrnato  them  as  a  body  of  popu- 
lation, had  not  only  sottknl  in  their  own  home, 
but  also  among  the  Pha'niciana,  in  lands  colo- 
nized by  tlie  latter,  in  Lycia  and  in  Caria,  and 
io  the  delta  of  tlie  Nile,  the  settlers  coming 
from  the  other  flide,  the  heroes  and  founders 
of  t«)wns  in  question,  easily  came  to  be  called 
Phfltnicians  and  Egyptians.    For  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Canaanites  proper  .  .  .  ever  found- 
ed principalities  among  a  Hellenic  population.^^ 
Thod  at  the  beginning  of  history  Curtius  finds 
tm^es  of  the  lonians  on  the  shores  of  the  sea 
of  Tliessaly,  and  of  the  sea  of  Eubo^a,  called 
UeOopia,  after  a  son  of  Ion ;  in  southern  Bceo- 
tia«  especiaUy  on  the  Asopus  and  the  declivities 
of  the  Helicon ;  in  the  whole  of  Attica ;  further 
in  a  long  connei'te<l  line  on  either  shore  of  the 
^«roaic  and  Corinthian  seas;  in  Argolis,  and 
on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  in 
tbe  mountainous  country  of  the  interior.     The 
movement  of  the  lonians  from  Attica  to  the 
V.  ooast  of  Asia  Minor  was  accordingly  a  re- 
aimtion  to  tlie  original  settlements.     It  wius 
^  natural    result   of    the   overpeoplinjr    of 
••>othem  Greece,  o<*casione<l  by  the  violent  a<l- 
^iftce  of  the  northern  liighlamlers  or  the  con- 
ti3«Jtal  tril»es  of  the  Ilelloni.*  nation.    In  the 


midst  of  these  movements,  which  had  revoln- 
tionized  all  the  states  from  Olympns  to  Oape 
Malea,  Attica  alone  had  remained  tranqnu; 
but  it  now  became  the  refuge  of  the  multitudes 
driven  out  of  the  other  distncts,  and  the  narrow 
and  poor  littie  land  was  overflowing  with  in- 
habitants, so  that  relief  became  necessary.  All 
the  Greeks  belonging  to  the  old  Ionic  race, 
su£Fering  under  this  great  pressure,  therefore 
started,  and  having  preserved  an  inner  connec- 
tion notwithstandm^  their  dispersion,  they  re- 
assembled in  the  middle  coast  tracts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  this  land  around  the  mouths  of  the 
four  rivers  became  the  new  Ionia,  into  which 
were  transplanted  the  political  institutions, 
priesthoods,  and  festive  ntuals  of  Attica.  (See 
Ionia.)— The  Tavanas  In  ancient  Sanskrit  liter- 
ature are  supposed  to  have  been  lonians,  who 
made  inroads  into  India  through  the  north- 
west, probably  through  Cashmere,  coming 
from  the  Euphrates,  and  penetrating  as  far 
as  Orissa.  The  term  Tavana  was  applied  also 
to  Greeks  left  by  Alexander  togamson  the 
banks  of  the  Indus.  Though  Sir  WiUiam  Jones 
interprets  the  word  as  designating  lonians  or 
Asiatic  Greeks,  yet  the  chief  argument  in  favor 
of  it  is  the  difficulty  of  attaching  it  to  any  oth- 
er people.  Tavana  does  not  seem  to  be  ex- 
clusively applied  to  the  Greeks.  According  to 
Caldwell,  it  had  originally  that  signification, 
and  was  subsequentiy  applied  to  any  race  ap- 
proaching India  from  the  west.  According  to 
Lassen^  it  was  used  to  designate  only  the  Semi- 
tic nations.  The  modem  Hindoos  of  northern 
India  apply  the  term  Yavana  to  Mohammedans 
of  every  description,  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
works  prior  to  Uie  Moluunmedan  era  some 
other  people  must  be  intended.  Bunsen  sup- 
poses tliat  it  may  be  an  ancient  inaccurate  name 
of  a  people  who  pushed  on  toward  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  the  present  state  of  these  re- 
searches it  is  impossible  to  retrace  with  cer- 
tainty the  occupancy  of  central  Asia  an<l  India 
by  the  ancient  lonians. — See  Ernst  Curtius, 
Die  lonUr  tor  der  ionuchen  Wanderung  (Ber- 
lin, 1855),  and  Ge$chichU  und  TopographU 
KUinasUns  (1872);  Hunter,  *^  Orissa'*  (Lon- 
don, 1872);  and  Chabas,  Les  pfupUt  eonnm 
par  les  Egyptient^  in  VAntiquite  prehiito- 
rique  (Paris,  1873). 

lONlES,  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  United 
States,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Cad- 
d<H?s  or  Cadodaquios.  They  reganl  the  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas  as  their  original  seat. 
They  formed  part  of  the  confederation  known 
to  the  Spaniards  as  Texas  or  Friends,  and  were 
first  known  about  the  time  of  La  Sidle,  who 
passed  through  their  country.  They  were 
long  on  the  RihI  river,  but  about  1H2:}  moved 
into  Texas,  finally  settling  on  the  Brazos.  With 
the  Ca<ldoe8  they  had  sufFere<l  from  disejise 
and  from  the  attacks  of  the  Osiiges  an<l  Co- 
manches.      Their  houses  are  a  couicad  frame- 

I  work  of  poles,  al>out  25  ft.  in  diameter  and  20 
ft.  high,  thatched  with  long  prairie  gra^s,  with 

[  low  doors.    They  are  among  the  be?t  of  the 
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Indian  tribes,  cnttivalin);  enon^h  Innd  for  their  ' 
»u[>port.  Tliej  were  ivinoved  by  government  , 
in  1859  to  the  "leuiwd  district"  on  the  Washita  ; 
river  near  old  Fort  Cobb.  Indian  tcmtorj,  and 
in  1N72  numbered  only  «5, 

lOSrO,  a  N.  E.  county  of  tbc  sonthem  nenin- 
suln  of  Uiebifnu,  borderinK  on  Lalcu  llurun  ' 
an<l  Satrinaw  bay,  interieeted  by  the  An  Sable. 
imd  drained  by  the  An  Groia  river;  area,  575 
liij.  in.;  i>op.  in  18T0,  3,111:}.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level,  and  partly  covered  with  pine  for- 
est*.  lu  IKTO  there  were  11  saw  mills,  prodii- 
eiDg$ri4(j,I5l  worth  of  lumber,  and  1  manufac-  j 
lury  of  tn-onnd  plaster.    Capital,  Tawas  City. 

lOWl,  one  of  the  inU-rior  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  inth  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat, 
40°  20'  and  48°  30'  N..  und  Ion.  00°  12'  and  06° 
38'  W. ;  jieneral  esti-nt  N.  nn<l  S.  208  m..  and 
E.  and  W.  about  300  m. ;  area.  65.043  sq.  m.  ' 
It  ia  bounded  N.  by  Minnesota,  E.  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  which   separates   it   from   Wisconsin 
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Moines  is  the  capital.  Th4  citiea  of  Iowa,  u 
reported  by  the  census  of  1870,  were:  Barlin;- 
ton,  having  14,980  iohabiUntai  Cedar  Falls, 
3,070;  Cedar  Hapids,  5,940;  Clinton.  C.lf!i; 
Council  Bluffs,  10,020;  Davenport  30.IK1-S; 
Des  Moines,  12,035;  Dubai|Qe,  18,435;  Fair- 
field, 2,326;  FurtDodRe,  S,OSS;  Fort  MwlL-n. 
4,011;  Glenwood,  1,291;  Independence,  2,M5; 
Iowa  Citv,  the  former  caiutal,  5,914;  Keoknk. 
12,766;  Lyons,  4,088;  McGn-gor,  2.074:  Ifa- 
iiuoketo,  1,756;  Marahalltown,  3.2IB;  Musca- 
tine, 6,718;  Oskaloosa,  8,204;  Ottmnwa,  S,S14; 
Woux  City,  8,401;  Waterloo,  4,887;  Waverlr, 
2,291 ;  and  Wintersct,  1,485.  The  popnlatiJa 
of  Juwa  {exclusive  of  tribal  Indians,  now  num- 
bering about  800,  other  Indiana  bein^  inelndcd 
in  the  total),  according  to  the  federal  NnfIl^ 
and  its  rank  in  the  Union,  have  be«DMfuUa«'i: 
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and  Ulinois,  S.  by  Missouri,  and  W.  by  the 
Missouri  and  Bift  Sioux  rivers,  which  eeiiarate 
it  from  Nebraska  and  Dakota.  The  state  is 
divide<l  into  99  conntiea,  viz.:  Addr,  Adams, 
Allamakee.  Appanoose,  An  du  turn,  Benton, 
Black  Ilutvk,  Biiiine,  Bremer,  Buchanan,  Bucna 
Vista,  Butler,  Calhonn.  Carroll.  Cass,  Ce<lar, 
Cem>  Ciirilo,  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Clarke, 
Clay,  Claytiin.  Clinton,  Crawford,  Dallas,  Da- 
Ti^.  Decatur.  Delaware.  Des  Moines,  Dickinson, 
Ihibuiine,  Einmett,  Favette,  Flortl,  Franklin, 
Freniiinl,  Greine,  Cmndy.  Gnthrie,  Hamilton, 
IlanciM'k.  Hardin,  Ilarrisun,  Henry,  Howanl, 
ttuinhiildt,  Ida.  Iowa.  Jncksiin,  Jasper,  JefTer- 
win.  Johnson,  Jone»i,  Keokuk.  Kot«nth,  Lee. 
Linn,  I^iuisn.  I.ucils,  Ltod.  Madiwm,  Mahaska, 
Marion.  Marshall.  Mills,  Miuliell,  Monona, 
Miinr'ie,  MoDtf^>mery.  Muscatine,  O'Brien, 
<  >veiila.  IV<'-  I'al"  '^'tO-  llvmoutli,  Piicalion- 
l^is  I'olk.  Poltawatl.'iniii-.  Pow<-siiiek,  Rini^t.'olil, 
S;i.'.  Sc.tt.  Slielbv,  Sii.iix.  Storv.  Tama.  Tavb>r. 
riii..ii.   V:m   liuTi.u.  WiiiHll...  Wam-n.  Wnsh- 

in;,-t W;(vne.    Webster.    Winnebatii.    AVin- 

unfhiek,     W.,.Klbnrv.     Worth.     Wri-ht.      Des 


According  to  the  state  ccnstu  of  187S,  tbejwp- 
nlation  had  increased  to  1,251,838.  Tim 
were  231,540  dwelling  and  288,0»6  t»na&a. 
The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vuUi  vM 
261,206;  of  militia,  190,388;  of  foreigners  nut 
:  naturalized,  26.250.  The  piipnIatiuD  of  Bor- 
I  linFTton  was  retiirnedat  20,156;  Council  BloS^ 
;  10,525 ;  Davenport,  20,550 ;  Dea  Moinea,  15,011; 
Dubuque,  22,151;  Keiikuk.  11,761.  Of  iht 
j  toial  population  In  1870,  825,817  »ere  nuk* 
'  and  GG8,103  females;  989,828  were  of  native 
'  and  204,692  of  foreign  birlh,  inclnding  1 15.CiSl 
i  iiioIl'S  and  89,639  females.  Of  the  native  \*f- 
ulution,  428,620  were  bom  in  the  atate,  66JSI 
in  Illinois,  64,088  in  Indiana.  14,188  in  Eca- 
tuckv,  6,043  in  Maine,  S,972  in  Mairland.  8,K1 
in  Massachusctta.  8,918  in  Micbigui,  18,881  in 
Missouri,  5,057  in  N'ew  Hampshire,  B,888  is 
New  Jcrsev,  79,148  in  New  York.  fi,DM  ii 
;  North  CaroUna,  126,286  in  Ohio,  73.436  b 
Pennsylvania,  12.204  in  Verraunt,  1S,6U  ta 
I  Vii-pinia  and  We-st  Virginia,  and  S4,SM  fa 
I  Wisconsin.  Of  the  foreignera,  17,807  vtn 
bom  in  British  America,  2,827  in  DeSBar^ 
'  8,130  in  France,  66,162  in  Gemanr,  IS,iM  fa 
I  England,  40,124  in  Ireland,  6.248  m  SeolfaBi 
i  1,067  in  Wall's,  4.618  in  Ilolland,  17,666  fa 
Norway,  10.  T96  in  Sweden,  and  8,937  In  6«to- 
erland.  The  density  of  population  WM  llH 
to  a  square  mile,  lliere  were  222,430  ttmOm 
with  an  average  of  6'87  peraona  to  neh,  ml 
219,846  dwellings  with  an  avera^nf  5-44  pM^ 
sons  to  each.  The  increase  of  pupobdoB  Irm 
18R0  to  1870  waa  76-ftI  per  n-ni.  The  ante 
<if  male  citizens  21  yeara  old  and  upward  m 
265,802.  Tberv  were  8»4,S96  peraona  tnm  i 
to  18  years  of  age :  the  total  nnmber  mmt4 
eehi'd  was  SOfi.SSS;  24,116  peraona  10  y«M 
i  old  and  upward  Were  nnable  to  read.  aod4S^in 
could  not  write;  of  the  Utter,  24,9^  ««• 
of  native  and  20.692  of  foreign  birth;  44.UI 


vbito  aii<l  1,634  co1ore<l;  21,00C  were 
ind  £(,704  females;  G,fi28  were  from  10 
yean  uf  age,  d,B26  from  10  to  21,  nnd 
21  BnU  over,  uf  whom  14,793  were  white 
19,825  whil«  females,  635  colored  mntes, 
I  colored  females;  5'3  per  cent,  of  the 
Inlts  sikI  8'3T  per  cent,  ol  the  female 
irere  illil«rate.  The  number  of  panpera 
ted  during  the  jeer  ending  June  1,  lUTO, 
•49,  at  a  cost  of  $175,179;  853  were  re- 
support  at  the  end  of  the  jeor,  of  whom 
eluding  68  colored,  were  of  native,  and 
foreign  birth.  The  naniber  of  persons 
ed  of  crime  daring  the  vear  was  fl]5. 

number  (397)  in  prison  J nne  1,  18T0, 
r«  of  native  and  110  of  foreign  birth. 
atie  contaiae<1  46S  blind,  649  deaf  and 
743  insane,  and  533  idiotic.  Of  the  to- 
nlstion  10  yeors  of  age  and  over  (837,- 
bere  wor«  engaged  in  all  occnpatioua 
1;  la  (igrienltare,  210,968,  of  whom  g»,- 
■re  laborers.  139,479  farmers  and  plant- 
d  810  gardeners  and  nurBerymen ;  in 
ional  and  personal  services,  68,484,  in- 
;  1,596  clergymen,  15.725  domeatio  »er- 
!03  journalists,  24,S33  laborers  not  spe- 
1,456  lawyers,  1,865  phyBicians  and  sur- 
6,012  teachers  not  speoiHed ;  In  trade 
inaportation,  2S,210;  and  in  mannfac- 
Lod  mechanical  and  mining  industries, 
The  nnnnber  of  deaths  from  all  causes 
97;  from  consumption,  1,313,  being  one 
rom  that  disease  to  7'3  from  all  causes; 
loesmonia,  678,  or  1  to  14-2;  from 
ing  congh,  337,  being  a  higher  ratio  of 
fi«m  that  disease  than  in  any  other  Btat« 
Sebraslui  an^  Arkansas ;  from  diphtheria 
rlrt  fever,  473 ;  intermittent  and  remii- 
rera,  161 ;  enteric  fever,  521 :  diarrhcea, 
se&tery.328;  enteritis,  239. — Besides  the 
iven  which  l>oand  it,  Iowa  has  a  large 
■  al  interior  walereonrsea,  many  navi- 
lad  others  of  less  dimensions,  hut  sup- 
ibnndont  water  power.  All  the  streams 
itate  dow  into  the  great  boundary  rivers. 
iadaaippi  receives  the  Des  iioines,  the 
He  or  Skank,  the  Iowa  and  its  affluent 
1  Cedar,  the  Wapsipinicon,  the  Manno- 
10  Turkey,  the  n|>per  Iowa,  &c..  all  of 
hare  S.  E.  coorsee,  and  generally  ran 

with  each  other.  The  Iowa  rises  in 
k  CO.,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  slate, 
ijities  int"  llie  Mississippi  85  in.  above 
too ;  its  length  is  abont  300  m.,  and 
iTigable  to  Iowa  City,  80  m.  The  riv- 
ring  ta  the  Missouri  are  short,  and  as 
ime  scarcely  coranare  with  the  sinall- 
m  flawing  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Big 
forms  a  portion  of  the  W.  boundary, 
laritan.  Grand,  Platte,  Nodaway,  and 
batona  rise  in  the  south  of  Iowa,  pass 
iiKitiri.  and  join  the  Missouri  river  in 
i»e  through  that  state.  The  largest 
'  rirer  of  the  state  is  the  Des  Moines, 
flows  from  N.  W.  to  S,  E.  not  less 
90  m.  through  Iowa,  and  drains  more 
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thiui  10.000  so.  m.  of  iu  territory.  It  fonua 
a  portion  of  the  bouudory  line  between  Iowa 
on  the  N.  E.  and  Missouri  on  the  S.  W.  Next 
in  size  of  the  interior  rivers  is  the  Red  Oo- 
dar,  which  rises  in  Minnesota,  and  after  a  S, 
E.  course  joins  the  Iowa  in  Louisa  eo.  about 
SO  ni.  from  its  muutli.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portont  streams  of  N.  W,  Iowa  is  Little  SlouJt 
riv^r,  which  rise«  near  the  Minnesuta  border, 
and  after  meandering  about  33U  m.  falls  into 
the  Missouri.  In  the  northern  portion  of  thft 
state  there  are  numerous  small  but  beaotUol 
lakes,  which  are  a  part  of  the  system  of  lakes 
extending  noribword  into  Minnesota.  One  of 
the  largest.  Lake  Okoboji,  in  Dickinson  Co.,  la 
about  15  m.  long  and  from  )  to  .2  m.  wide. — 
The  surface  of  Iowa  is  generally  nndolatiiig, 
and  forms  a  country  of  unrivalled  beauty.  It 
has  no  monntoins  nor  even  high  hills ;  yet  on 
the  margins  of  the  rivers  there  are  freiptont 
bluffs  of  calcareous  strata  intersected  by  ravioea. 
These  b\aS»  are  generally  from  40  1^  130  ft. 
high,  and  are  the  breastwork  of  table  londa 
which  sweep  away  from  them  in  gentle  nndu- 
latioos.  The  southern  oorliun  of  the  sUtU  is 
the  most  picturesque,  enuaniling  with  gruasy 
lairtis  and  verdant  plains,  interspersed  with 
groves  and  meandering  rivnleta,  and  intersected 
by  the  larger  rivers  wliich  ttow  to  the  Missis- 
sippi or  by  the  numerous  affluents  of  Uie  Mis- 
souri. In  the  northeastern  part  the  surface  is 
more  elevated,  hills  and  mounds  are  nut  DO- 
common,  their  tops  covered  with  tvwvring 
oaks,  and  the  rivers  tumble  over  precipitous 
lodges  of  craggy  rocks.  The  N.  E.  section 
abounds  in  lead  ore  and  various  other  metal^ 
but  nevertheless  oontolns  much  excellent  land. 
The  unique  and  admirably  diversified  prai- 
ries of  lowa  are,  however,  its  most  dutin- 
guishing  feature.  These  natural  meadows  are 
covered  with  a  rich  coating  of  coorso  gross, 
forming  excdlent  pasturage,  and  ore  nut  nn- 
freqnently  interspersed  iridi  hazel  thickets  and 
fragrant  shrtibs,  and  in  the  season  of  flowers  are 
decorated  with  a  brilliant  gamilure  of  honey- 
suckles, jouiamines,  wild  roses,  and  violets. — A 
geological  sarvey  of  Iowa  was  begun  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  James  liall,  tlie  chemical  and 
mineralof^col  department  being  condual4!d  hj 
Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney,  and  a  report  in  3  vols.  8vo 
was  published  in  183a-'9,  which  presents  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  formatii>n.i,  with 
details  of  thfir  ff,"ils  and  i'i--,ii„T,n,  al  imji.tr- 
tance.  The  survey  was  resamed  iu  1866,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  White  of  Iowa 
City.  The  geological  formations  are  exclurively 
palffiozoic,  their  range  being  from  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  to  the  coal  measures,  incluMve.  The 
latter  formation  occupies  the  S.  and  W.  portion 
of  the  state,  and  reacnes  within  a  few  miles  at 
its  S.  E.  comer  of  the  Mississippi  river,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  about  20  m., 
over  which  the  carboniferous  limestone  la 
spread  out.  This  limestone  outcrop  thence  ex- 
tends diagonally  across  the  stale  to  the  ex- 
treme N.  W.  comer,     Towai-d  the  northeast 
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lower  formations  continue  to  appear  in  sncoes- 
sion,  and  stretch  in  long  parallel  belts  N.  W. 
and  S.  E.  The  counH;  of  the  rivers,  as  they 
descend  from  the  N.  border  of  the  state  to  tlie 
Mississippi,  is  along  the  range  of  these  forma- 
tions; and  it  Ls  remarkable  how  each  river 
keeps  almost  exclusively  along  the  same  geolo- 
gical belt  for  nearly  200  m.  The  successive 
belts  are  thus  designated  by  Prt)f.  Hall,  ad- 
vancing N.  £.  in  the  descending  series  from  the 
coal  measures  and  the  underlying  carbonif- 
erous limestone:  the  Hamilton  and  Chemung 
groups  of  the  Devonian  series,  the  Leclaire  and 
Niagara  limestones  of  the  upper  Silurian,  the 
Hudson  river  shales.  Galena  limestone,  Tren- 
ton limestone,  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  and  Pots- 
dam sandstone  of  the  lower  Silurian.  The  last 
occupy  tlie  N.  E.  comer  of  the  state.  The  coal 
measures  are  regarded  as  the  most  nermancnt 
source  of  mineral  wealth,  though  the  lead  mines 
in  the  Galena  limestone  have  attracted  the  ear- 
liest and  greatest  attention,  and  have  so  far 
been  the  most  important  in  the  value  of  their 
productions.  Their  aggregate  thickness  in  the 
S.  part  of  the  state  is  less  than  600  ft,  and 
in  tnis  are  found  several  workable  beds  of  bi- 
tuminous coal,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  7  ft. 
thick.  The  formation  thins  out  as  it  spreads 
over  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  in  this 
are  found  several  outlying  shallow  basins  of 
small  extent.  They  are  also  met  with  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  rock,  scattered  in  the  depres- 
sions of  the  Devonian,  and  even  the  Silurian 
series,  ami  resting  unconformnbly  upon  the  up- 
turned e<lges  of  these  lower  formations.  Along 
the  Mississippi  river,  between  Daveni)ort  and 
Muscatine,  a  deposit  of  this  character  stretches 
20  m.  uj)  and  down  the  river,  and  not  more 
than  3  m.  back  from  it.  This  is  the  extension 
on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Illinois  coal  field,  the 
Mississippi  river  having  completely  separated 
this  marginal  portion  from  the  main  body. 
The  thickness  of  this  isolated  group  of  coal 
measures  is  not  more  than  about  70  ft.  It  con- 
tains one  coal  bed  which  is  identified  as  the 
lowest  workable  coal  of  the  series ;  it  is  of  no 
great  importance,  being  only  about  2J  ft.  thick. 
A  few  yards  beneath  it  is  a  bed  of  carbona- 
ceous slate,  which  sometimes  presents  a  seam  of 
cannel  coal  a  foot  thick.  The  coal  fiehl  of  the 
state  enibraci^  an  area  of  about  20,000  Sfj.  m. ; 
the  coal  is  bituminous  and  of  excellent  quality. 
In  the  y.  part  of  tlie  state  are  extensive  l)eds 
of  superior  peat  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  depth. 
The  lead  mines  are  in  the  belt  occupie<l  by  the 
Galena  limestone.  This  tract  reaches  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  at  Duhutpie,  and  lies  along  the 
valley  of  Turkey  river  towartl  the  N.  >V. ;  but 
the  only  mines  that  have  been  worked  in  it 
are  near  the  Mis.Mssippi.  The  ore  is  chietly 
found  ill  vertical  creviees  which  are  traced  in 
K.  and  \V.  lines  with  remarkable  re;rularity. 
They  are  <'on^-re^'ated  in  great  number  in 
the  imme<liate  vicinity  of  Dulm^iue,  and  fnmi 
the  report  of  the  state  ^reolnpsts  it  apj)ears 
that  no  district  in  the  Mis^ssippi  valley  has 


produccil  so  large  an  amount  of  ore  for  its  ex* 
tent  as  this  tract  of  12  or  16  sq.  m.     Front 
4,000,000  to  6,000,000  lbs.  of  ore  have  been 
smelted  annually  at  the  Dnbuaue  oiineft,  yield- 
ing about  70  per  cent,  of  lead.    The  crevicts 
in  the  limestone  are  frequently  found  to  ex- 
pand into  wliat  are  called  openingi  and  large 
caves  several  hundred  feet  long.    The  waiU  of 
these  are  incrusted  with  the  amphnret  of  lead, 
of  which  a  single  cave  sometimes  famishes  sev- 
eral million  pounds.    The  depth  of  the  mints 
is  limited  to  the  thickness  of  the  Galena  linie- 
stone,  which  seldom  reaches  SCO  ft.    In  tlie 
blue  limestone,  which  underlies  it,  the  crevices 
either  close  up  or  are  unproductive.    The  yield 
of  ore  is  very  irrecular,  and  the  same  mines 
rarely  continue  to  be  worked  for  even  a  lew 
years.    (See  Lead.)    Iowa  has  also  small  de- 
posits of  iron  ore,  and  there  are  many  other 
minerals  of  considerable  value.    A  depont  of 
gypsum  of  remarkable  fineness  and  puritv  exiita 
near  Fort  Dodge ;  it  is  confined  to  an  area  of 
about  6  by  8  m.  on  both  sides  of  the  Des  Mooms 
river,  and  is  from  26  to  80  ft.  thick.    Flaitcr 
of  Paris  of  superior  quality  has  been  nuum- 
factured  from  it.    Buuding  stone  of  the  beil 
description,  various  clays,  £c.,  sufficient  for  dl 
present  or  prosi>ective  requirementa,  are  found. 
— The  soils  of  Iowa  are  generally  excdIeBt» 
and  no  state  of  the  Union  has  a  smaller  amoot 
of  inferior  land.    The  vallevs  of  the  Red  Cedar, 
Iowa,  and  Des  Moines,  as  high  as  lat.  49*  W^ 
present  a  body  of  arable  land  which,  taken  is 
a  whole,  for  richness  in  organic  elements,  fsr 
amount  of  saline  matter,  and  due  admixtm 
of  earthy  silicates,  affords  a  combination  thsl 
belongs  only  to  the  most  ferUle  upland  plaiuL 
North  of  tills,  the  best  agricultural  region  of 
the  state,  the  lands  are  inferior,  but  rtill  not 
unprofitable,  and  tlie  lower  grounds  are  either 
wet  and  marshy  or  filled  with  numerous  pond^ 
and  entirely  destitute  of  timber. — The  climste 
of  Iowa  is  moderate,  and  highly  favorable  for 
agricultural  operations.    As  a  general  rule  tba 
peach  blossoms  in  mid  April,  and  wheat  ripcv 
early  in  August.    The  winters,  however,  «t 
severe  from  the  prevalence  of  K.  and  li.  T. 
win<l8,  which  sweep  over  the  level  prairies  with- 
out obstruction;  but  they  are  very  equable mI 
healthful.    In  summer  the  winds  are  from  ihi 
west  and  south,  and,  being  constant,  grM4f 
relieve  the  heats  of  that  season.     The  bmi 
temperature  of   the  vear    is   about  48*  F.; 
spring,  47i^;  summer,  tO^*;  autumn,  45";  vis- 
ter,  23)''.    The  highest  temperature  obttfrrf 
for  30  vears  was  99%  Aug.  81, 1664;  the  krvirt 
—30°,  Jan.  18,  1867.    The  temperature  ii  ni- 
di mi  lower  than  —10°,  or  higher  than  90".  Tta 
mean  annual  amount  of  rainSall  for  80  yesis vtt    I 
44-27  in. ;  least,  28*86  in. ;  greatest,  74^41  ^ 
Iowa  is  classed  among  the  moat  healthy  cM>- 
tries  of  the  world,  a  fact  to  be  attritatt^  ^ 
the  excellent  drunage  fumisbed  by  its  roOim 
surface.    Tlie  exceptions  to  this  condilioB  0* 
very  rare. — The  natural  growths  of  lows  Jj* 
similar  to  those  of  the  whole  middle  sooe  of  At 
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bat  BOQth  of  that  line  and  along  the 
Ibe  conntrj  is  well  vooded.  Aah,  din, 
ad  white  maple,  and  cottonwood  grow 
tro' bottoms ;  and  in  otlier  localities  t 


of  cedar  are  found  along  the  Iowa  anil 
dv  rivers.    Among  fruit  treeo,  the  apple, 

nd  pear  attain  the  highest  perfection; 
i  f^aa,  grape,  and  gooseberrj  are  indi- 
;    For  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals  no 

Ae  coontry  sarpasses  thia  state ;  it  is 
ranble  both  in  climate  and  soil  for  th« 
afl  plant,  flax,  tobacco,  &c.  Potatoeii 
t-abrorite  ataple.  Tea  ha«  been  raised 
tford  CO.,  the  jield  lieinf;  over  7IXi  lbs. 
Mn.  Iowa  ranks  high  in  agriculture. 
tag  to  the  oensns  of  1870,  it  prodaced 
mMt  and  Indian  com  than  enf  other 
I  dia  Union  except  Illinois,  and  ranked 
I  the  production  of  oats.  The  state 
ad  9,890,467  acres  of  improved  land, 
M  of  woodland,  and  8,620,533  of  oth- 
^roved  land.  The  total  nnmber  of 
ras  116,293,  of  which  S4,041  contained 

0  to  SO  acres,  41,S72  from  50  to  100, 
BnXD  100  to  GOO,  321  from  GOO  to  1,000. 

over  1,000.  The  cash  value  of  formti 
13,668,441;  of  farming  implements  and 
arr,  120,509,682 ;  total  amonnt  of  wage^ 
ring  the  fear,  including  value  of  board, 
B78;  total  (estimated)  value  of  all  form 
ions,  including  betterments  and  addi- 
>atOck.  «n4,S86,441 ;  value  of  orchard 
m,  91,076,169;  of  products  of  market 
I,  $344,968;  of  forest  products,  |l,200j- 

1  bomu  manufacture*,  $521,404;  of  ani- 
Wightcred  or  sold  fur  slaughter,  $25,- 


781,228 ;  of  all  livy  stock,  $82,987,133.  Ther« 
weri;  on  fanns  433,1142  horses,  25,486  mulea 
and  a^os,  866,800  milch  cows,  611,866  other 
cattle,  855,403  sheep,  and  1,858,908  swine.  The 
chit-f  productions  were  36,708,312  bushels  of 
spring  and  737,380  of  winter  wheat,  505,807 
of  rye,  68.936,065  of  Indian  com,  21,005.143 
of  oats,  1,960,779  of  barley,  108,432  of  bnck- 
wh^Bt,  42.318  of  peas  and  beann.  6,914,620  of 
Irish  and  34,21)3  of  awoet  potatoes,  2,475  of 
clover  seed,  G3,482  of  gross  setxl.  88,621  of  flax 
sued,  1,777,839  tons  of  hay.  71.792  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, 2,967,043  of  wool,  27,612,179  of  batter, 
1,0«7,741  of  cheese.  146,490  of  maple  sugar, 
171,113  of  hops.  fl9C,618  of  Am,  863,213  of 
honey,  2,325  of  wai.  37,619  gallons  of  wine, 
6K8,80O  of  milk  sold,  I,218,S3C  of  sorghnm 
iin<l  9,316  of  maple  molasses.  According  to 
the  state  census,  the  number  of  acres  of  im- 
|)roved  land  in  1873  was  9,987,788.  There 
weri>  produced  in  that  year  83,487,836  busheb 
of  wheat,  141,744,623  of  Indian  com,  22,118,- 
013  of  oats,  5,770,169  of  barley,  and  2,348,884 
lbs.  of  wool.  The  total  stisesecd  value  of  live 
stock  in  1878  was  (36,531,840.  There  were 
1,178,01 7  cattle,  valued  at  $12,981.807 ;  667,002 
h^ifcH,  $18,936,087;  83,010  mnles.  $1,857,478;  - 
■.2;i.(>sn  sheep,  $572,438;  and  1,460,784  swine, 
?L',72:t,586. — The  total  nnmber  of  manufao- 
turiu;,'  establishments  was  6,566,  having  899 
Htf^am  engines  of  25,399  horse  power,  and  788 
water  wheels  of  14,249  horse  [Ktwcr,  and  em- 
ploying 26,032  hands,  of  whom  23,395  were 
males  above  16  years  of  age.  961  females  above 
IS,  and  686  yonths.  The  capital  invested 
amounted  to  $23,420,188;  wages  paid  during 
the  year,  $6,893,292 ;  value  of  materials,  $37,- 
082,096;  producls,  $46,534,822.  The  chief  in- 
dustries were  aa  follows: 
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has  no  direct  foreign  commerce,  bnt 
e  with  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  and 
frior  is  coniparativeiy  extensive.    The 

conost  of  tne  products  of  agriculture 
MB,  and  the  imports  of  eastern  and  for- 
auactures,  groperics.  4-c.  The  shipping 
■r«  Keokuk,  Fort  Miidison,  Burlington, 
at,  Davenport,  CUnton,  Heltevue,  Du- 
KeOregor,  &c. ;  and  at  all  of  these  places 
n  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  the  in- 
■fth  which  they  are  connected  to  a  large 


extent  by  river  steamboat  rontes  and  by  nS- 
road.  The  slate  has  three  United  States  ports 
of  delii'ery,  Burlington,  Dnbnqne,  and  Keo- 
kuk. The  total  nnmber  of  vessels  registered, 
enrolled,  and  licensed  in  1878  was  78,  having 
a  tonnage  of  6,489 ;  70  of  these  belonged  to 
Dubuque.  At  this  point  boat  building  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent;  five  vessels  of  46T 
tons,  indnding  four  steamers,  were  built  horft 
in  1873.  In  November,  1878, 7G  national  banks 
were  in  operation;  paid-in  capital,  $6,017,000; 
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bonds  on  deposit^  (15,909,000 ;  drcnlation  ont- 
standing,  $5,368,885.  The  bank  circulation  of 
the  state  amounted  to  $5,674,885,  being  $4  75 
per  capita,  8  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  the  state, 
and  88*8  per  cent,  of  the  banking  capital.  There 
were  28  banks,  of  which  15  were  savings  banks, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  having 
$1,015,956  capital  stock  paid  in,  with  assets 
amounting  to  $8,879,088. — In  the  development 
of  its  railroad  system  Iowa  has  made  rapid  pro- 
cess. The  total  mileage  of  main  track  has 
increased  from  68  m.  in  1855  to  655  in  1860, 
891  in  1865.  2,688  in  1870,  8,160  in  1871,  8,648 
in  1872,  and  8,744  in  1878.  In  1856  and  1864 
grants  of  lands  were  made  by  congress  to  the 
state  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads; 
these  lands  were  in  turn  granted  by  the  state 
to  various  companies  for  the  construction  of 
five  great  trunk  lines  crossing  it  from  east  to 
west  and  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Missouri  river.  Four  of  these  are  now  in  ope- 
ration, and  the  fifth  is  partially  built.  The  most 
southerly  is  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Kiver 
railroad,  which  extends  from  Burlington  to 
Council  Bluffs.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
have  the  same  place  as  their  western  terminus 
in  Iowa,  the  former  extending  from  Davenport 


and  the  latter  from  Clinton.  At  C<nuicll  Bluffs. 
which  is  on  the  oppotdte  ride  of  the  IGaonri 
river  from  Omaha,  rTebniska,  these  three  fincf 
connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  railroadY  which 
has  its  eastern  terminus  at  this  point,  a  brid^ 
having  been  constructed  across  the  Mivoiiri. 
The  next  grand  line  croering  the  state  is  the 
Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad. 
which  extends  from  Dnbaqne  to  Sioux  City. 
The  projected  line  will  connect  McGretor. 
opposite  Prairie  dn  Chien,  111.,  with  Sioox  City: 
it  nas  been  completed  to  Algona,  169  m.  fron 
the  Mississippi,  and  is  now  (1874)  operated  by 
the  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  railroaa  company. 
All  these  great  channels  have  commoniotioB 
with  ChicagQ  and  the  great  eastern  commcrckl 
centres,  and  for  their  accommodation  the  Mii- 
sissippi  has  been  spanned  with  several  bridgoi 
The  numerous  railroads  crosring  these  tnnk 
lines  give  Iowa  extended  facilities  of  ooumm- 
nication  with  the  states  lying  to  the  north  sad 
the  south.  The  assessed  Talue  of  the  8,64S  m. 
of  railroad  in  the  state  in  1872  was  $18,84t,5ll 
The  railroads  lying  wholly  or  partly  witUn  the 
state,  together  with  their  temunL,  are  indiested 
in  the  following  table,  which  shows  also  the 
number  of  miles  completed  within  the  stats  ia 
1878,  and  the  entire  length  of  therarioos  fines: 


NAME  OF  CORFORATIOX. 


TERMIXL 


Boriliurton.  Cedir  Kaplda,  and  MinneMta. 
Mllwaakee  division 


Branches 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River. 


Branches. 


1 


Bnrlinfrton  and  Southwestern 

Central  of  Iowa 

Chicairo,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  (branch) 

Chicago,  Clinton,  and  T>ubuquc 

Chicairo,  Dubuque,  and  Minnesota. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern: 

[(Chicago.  Iowa,  and  Nebraska^ 

Iowa       (Cedar  Kaiiids  and  MiMouri  Eivor). 

Ilivlftion.  1  (Stanwood  and  Tipton) 

UFowa  Midland) 

Chlcafrn,  Rock  Inland,  and  Padftc: 

Iowa  division 


Burlington  and  Austin.  MlmL 

Cidar  Haplds  to  PostvlDe 

Vinton  to  Trser 

Muscatine  to  Iowa  river 

Burlington  and  Cmmeil  Blidni. . . . 

Chariton  to  Leon 

Creston  to  Hopkins. 

VUliMa  to  Clarlnda 

Red  Oak  to  East  Nebraska  Citj. . 
Burlington  and  Bt  Joseph,  Mo. . . 

Northwood  and  JUUa 

Burlington  and  Keokuk. 

Clinton  and  Dubuque 

Dubuque  and  La  uvseent,  lllnn. 


U 

It 
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Clinton  and  Cedar  Rapids 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Council  Bhiflb. 

Stanwooa  and  Tipton 

Clinton  and  Anamosa 


Ui 


Branches 


Chicago  and  Sonthweiitem . . 

Davenimrt  and  ^t  Paul 

Rnineh 

Des  Mulni-n  ValUy 

Dubnqui*  and  Sou'thwi-stem. 
Illinois  Central : 


Davenport  and  Council  Bfaiflb 

Wilton  to  Washington 

Washington  to  Sii^mcy 

Des  Moines  to  Indianohi 

Summerwt  to  Wlnterset 

Washington  snd  Leavenworth,  Kaa. 

Davenport  and  Favette 

KIdrldgetoMaquoketa. 

Keokuk  and  Fort  Dodge 

Farley  and  Cedar  Raplda. 


t 
n 

sio 


ti 
» 


m 
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Iowa  Division . 


KauNiA  City.  St.  .ToM>ph.  and  Council  Bluffs. 
Milwaukev'and  St.  Paul 


Branches. 


MiMonrl.  Iowa,  and  Xebraska 

Ht.  LouIk.  KansaN  Citv.  and  Northern  (branch) 

Hloux  Cltvand  Pacific 

ei.iux  Cltv  and  St.  I»anl 


Dubuque  to  Iowa  Falls 

Inwa  Falls  to  Sioux  aty j 

Cedar  Falls  to  Mona 

Kansss  Cltv.  Mo.,  and  Comiell  Btaflh 

Milwaukee.'  Wis.,  and  St.  Fsal,  Mian I 

Calmar  to  Algona. i 

ConovtT  to  Deconh ' 

Mason  Citv  to  Austin,  Mtu 

Sabula  to  Slarfon 

Alexandria.  Mo.,  and  NebnskaCfty,  Neb 

MoN>rly.  Mo.,  to  Ottumwa 

Sioux  I'lty  and  Fremont.  Neb. : 

Sioux  City  and  S^t  James,  Minn 
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— ^The  present  oonstitation  of  Iowa  was  adopted 
in  oonrention,  Ifarch  6,  1857.  It  grants  the 
n^t  of  voting  to  ererxmale  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  has  resided  in  the  state  six 
months  and  in  the  conntr  60  days.  The  gen- 
eral election  is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
October,  except  in  the  years  of  the  presidential 
election,  when  it  occurs  on  the  Taesday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  le- 
gislature consists  of  a  senate  of  50  members 
elected  for  four  years,  half  biennially,  and  a 
house  of  100  members  elected  biennially.  Sen- 
ators must  be  25  And  representatives  21  years 
of  age,  and  otherwise  must  have  the  quafifica- 
tiona  of  voters.  In  all  elections  by  the  legisla- 
tore  Totes  are  given  viva  voee.  The  legislature 
meets  on  the  second  Monday  of  January  bien- 
nially (even  years).  The  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant governor  are  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  votes, 
aod  oold  office  for  two  years.  Thev  must  be 
at  least  80  years  of  age,  and  have  been  citi- 
aens  and  residents  for  two  years  next  preceding 
slection.  The  salary  of  the  governor  is  $8,000 
per  annum.  The  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of 
state,  treasurer  of  state,  register  of  state  land 
office,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
are  «ected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  and 
have  each  a  salary  of  $2,200.  The  lieutenant 
governor  and  attorney  general  (salary  $1,500) 
are  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  supreme 
eoort  derk  and  reporter  are  elected  for  four 
yeara.     The  adjutant  and  inspector  general 

i salary  $2,000)   and   state   librarian    (salary 
11,200)  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two 
years.    The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  su- 
preme court,  district  courts,  and  such  other 
courts,  inferior  to  the  supreme  court,  as  the 
le^Adlature  may  establish.    The  supreme  court, 
with  ap{>ellate  jurisdiction  only  m  chancery 
rsAes,  consists  of  four  judges  elected  by  the 
people  for  t$ix  years,  one  every  second  year, 
and  the  one  having  the  shortest  time  to  serve 
U  chief  justice.    Judges  of  the  district  court 
tre  elected  in  single  districts  (of  which  there 
ire  now  13)  for  four  years.    The  salary  of  su- 
preme court  judges  is  $4,000,  and  of  district 
jQli}^r!>t  $2,200  per  annum.    A  district  attorney 
is  elected  in  each  judicial  district  for  four  years. 
There  are  also  13  circuit  courts,  each  wiUi  one 
jii<i{;:e,  the  circuits  having  the  same  boundaries 
as  the  judicial  districts.    The  county  officers 
ron-'i'St  of  a  board  of  supervisors,  auditor,  clerk, 
trewurer,  recorder,  sheriff,  superintendent  of 
c«nmon  schools,  surveyor,  and  coroner.    The 
cf-iantie:^  are  subdivided  into  townships,  each 
•jf  which  elects  three  trustees,  a  clerk,  justices 
of  the  {K-ace,  constables,  and  road  supervisors. 
.VmoQg  the  general  proWsions  of  the  constitu- 
tion ire  the  following :  The  credit  of  the  state 
•Ull  not  be  given  for  any  purpose ;  deficits  in 
tte  revenue  may  be  made  up  by  borrowing 
liODey,  but  the  sum  not  to  exceed  $250,000  at 
•y  one  time ;  debt  may  be  contracted  to  repel 
fciTiaon  or  suppress  insurrection ;  no  corpora- 
^  thall  be  created  by  special  law ;   stock- 
«K)iden  in  banks  shall  be  individually  Uable  to 


double  the  amount  of  the  stock,  and  billholdera 
shall  have  preference  over  other  creditors; 
suspension  of  specie  payment  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted ;  no  new  coimty  shall  be  made  of  lees 
than  482  sq.  m.,  nor  shall  any  existing  countv 
be  reduced  below  that  size ;  no  lease  of  agri- 
cultural lands  shall  be  for  more  than  20  years ; 
aliens,  residents  of  the  state,  may  hold  and 
transmit  real  estate ;  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
prohibited  except  in  cases  of  fraud ;  parties  in 
suit  may  be  witnesses ;  duellists  are  disqualified 
from  holding  any  office  ^  tbe  legislature  is  pro- 
hibited from  granting  divorces,  or  authorizing 
lotteries;  in  tdl  prosecutions  for  libel  the  truth 
may  be  ^ven  in  justification.  The  constitution 
requires  a  census  to  be  taken  in  1875  and  every 
ten  years  thereafter;  but  a  state  census  has 
been  taken  at  frequent  intervals.  In  1872  Uie 
death  penalty  as  a  punishment  for  crime  was 
abolished  by  a  vote  of  29  to  17  in  the  senate 
and  66  to  22  in  the  house ;  and  it  was  provided 
that  all  crimes  previously  punialuible  with  death 
should  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  life^ 
and  that  in  these  cases  the  governor  shall  not 
be  empowered  to  grant  a  p^on  except  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  general  assembly. 
The  executive  council  is  required  on  the  firat 
Monday  of  March  in  each  year  to  assess  all  the 
property  of  every  railroad  compan v  in  the  state 
usea  in  the  operation  of  their  roads ;  and  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  company 
to  report  finder  oath  the  necessary  facts  for 
such  assessment  All  railroad  property  is  tax- 
able at  the  same  rates  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  individuals.  No  distinction  is  made 
in  law  between  the  husband  and  the  wife  in 
regard  to  property.  One  third  in  value  of  all 
the  real  estate  of  either,  upon  the  death  of  the 
other,  goes  to  the  survivor  in  fee  simple.  Nei- 
ther b  Bable  for  the  separate  debts  of  the  other. 
The  wife  may  make  contracts  and  incur  liabili- 
ties which  may  be  enforced  by  or  against  her 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  unmarried ; 
and  so  a  married  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued 
without  the  husband  being  joined  in  the  action. 
Iowa  is  represented  in  congress  by  nine  repre- 
sentatives and  two  senators,  and  has  therefore 
11  votes  in  the  electoral  college. — ^The  total 
bonded  debt  of  the  state  in  November,  1878, 
was  $548,056.  The  receipts  into  the  state  treas- 
ury during  the  two  years  ending  Nov.  1,  1878, 
amounte<l  to  $2,407,988,  and  the  disbursements 
to  $2,446,680.  The  income  was  from  Uie  fol- 
lowing sources : 

SUtetaxlevT $1,OS&,010  81 

InterMt  on  delinquent  taxes M196  It 

Insane  does  from  oHinUea i2S,2no  IS 

Peddlers'  licensea 8^2  6« 

Bale  of  laws  and  revisions 7tt  58 

Railroad  taxes  received  in  1873. S4.&W  S8 

Taxes  on  insorance  companies 76,TS1  8S 

Auditor's  fees  froui  inauraace  oompaniea 81,091  8i 

Pecretarv  of  sUte,  fees. a.iM  *4) 

Keirlster  of  the  state  land  ofllce,  Aws 21ft  2ft 

'  United  States  war  and  defenc«  ftind. 101247  t4 

Sale  of  anna,  Sec Bi.218  OS 

I  Other  sources. 278^  86 


Total |2,407,»8S8« 
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The  ti'tal  vo]Dalion  of  taxable  property  after  [  27'S4  per  cent,  liad  remained  rtitionarv,  Imri 
cqnnlizatii'ii  hj  the  state  board  of  aesefament,  liai>  tliri-e  eoldiera'  orphans'  homea,  at  Cnltr 
atiil  tlie  state  tux  thereon,  tor  a  aeries  of  years  Fall^  Ilnvenport,  nnu  Gleowood.  Thi*  Kp- 
haw  been  as  follows :  '  port  of  theae  institntions  daring  18T3  eust  iht 

t  state  8146,000,  besides  $12,000  cipended  fur 

"  "".  "    —  I  improrements  and  (050  for  libraries.    At  ihe 

VEAHS,      I      „i^      !     a*-     I     *rt.i«.      j  end  of  the  year  there  were  in  theao  home*  Si's 

_ ■ _ — _  .  children,  of  whom  230  were  at  Cedar  Fill\ 

';w '•!«-^SS   '  li"'""   I  '^mS   I  154  in  Davenport,  and  39  at  Glenwood.  Thm 

ixai'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'     •isiteMw   ,U-      i    •«u/ntuw     is  a  reform  sdiooi  for  bova  at  Eldora.  and  oBe 

iMi J!;-*^'!.:*  I  *    "      I     8M.«Jt  w   I  for  prls  near  Solem.    In  1878  there  wert  in 

}^ I    *i;i^;S:SS  '  I    ■■  St;;?^  IS   I  the  former  140  hoya  and  in  the  latter  II  prU 

vm.'.'.. '.'.'...'.'.■    tiswunjuw      j    ■■  wa^imxNi     The  rust  of  the  bova' school  (or  the  two  Tnn 

j|« tlioSwM      w  "      .     S^JSS  S     ™'l'"ff  ^'o*-  ^-  '"'■^i  "»■  WB.0S1.  and  of  U»e 

]««; K^aii.iiti      :l  '  Mi.SK  ttg   I  frirla'  (2.350.    The  penitentiary  at  Fort  Hiili- 

1N|- ^SIJ^SK    '  ;*   ■"  SS'SSSS    I  aon  has  819  cells,  and  at  the  close  of  1878  eon- 

1^1;;;:::::::  wSsSSS  ;  5  ■-  '  raS  1  Kuii-J  2"«  convicts,  of  whom  CS  werewn- 
1H[ »^^«^,^«  ■  j    ■■  w.sbs  »     lenccd  br  the  United  States.    The  labor  of  ih* 

ISH a««U«Jll«    I   *J    "  WlB-ieOW       rtmvicts  wl.n  ««•  omnlnvpH   within  Dip  nnvin 

isra ,      S6UWWW      s    ■■  ^,,jTs     comim  viio  areempiojM  witnin  tiieprwiD 

'_ ■ ! i _ I  13  disposed  of  by  contract  at  401  Mnti  i  dir 

I  for  each  laborer.  The  nnmber  thna  employed 
The  vnlnation  (or  1873  included  33,73O,(m0  !  in  1873  was  258,  and  the  earnings  from  tliii 
AcrL'S  of  land;  reported  value,  |21T,907,14'«:  '  source  for  two  years  amounted  to  (54,061. 
reportc<l  value  of  town  lota,  847,642,685 ;  |  These  contracts  will  eipira  Jan.  1,  1876,  when 
ei]ualized  value  of  lands  and  town  lots,  $273,-  '  it  i»  beliuvnl  (hat  much  higher  rmtea  will  be 
707,687;  value  of  personal  property,  ^71,083,- !  realized.  Tlie  institution  is  self-snataiouv. 
807;  of  railroad   [iropertT,  #lft,986.5'2G;    re-    The  total  receipts  for  the  two  years  ending 

Krtcd  total  value,  $35e,OSfl,026;  tftiJ  e^iial-  j  Nov.  1,  1873,  were  (134,600,  and  the  expi-ndi- 
d  value,  (364,83 il,Q SO.  The  entire  lat  in  turea  8118,612.  Another  penitentiary  ii  ia 
1972  amounted  to  (10,711,025,  as  follows:  I  process  of  construction  af  Anamosa,  in  Joom 
state  tax,  2J  mills,  (009.404;  county,  (1,460,-  county.— A ccordinir  to  the  census  of  1870.  the 
734:  inxime  hospital.  (217,061 ;  count v  sclxml,  '  total  number  of  educational  institutions  ia 
(402,430;  district  school,  (3,634,210;  britlfce,  ,  Iowa  was  7.406,  having:  6.316  leochetK,  rf 
(703,445 ;  road,  (360,700 ;  sjiecial,  (433,108 ;  !  whom  6.GGS  were  females,  and  217,654  |iD|ttk 
judfnncnt  and  bond,  (588,471 ;  corporation.  There  were  7,322  public  schools,  with  8,M4 
(840,356;  railroad,  (1,828,303.— The  collei^o  teachers  and  203,923  pupils;  21  collefm.  witfa 
for  the  blind  at  Vinton  receives  students  who  i  139  teachers  and  3,061  students;  34acadenMS. 
are  citizens  of  the  state  free  of  charpe  for  [  with  103  teachers  and  2,838  pupils;  and  100 
lioard  and  tuition.  This  school  is  strictly  edu-  ,  private  schools,  with  136  teachers  and  4,873 
cational,  and  not  for  the  treatment  of  digeanc.  pupils.  The  total  income  of  all  the  edncukiwl 
Since  its  openint;  in  1853,  26S  pupils  have  been  :  institutions  was  (3,570,003.  of  «-hioh  (<S,1H 
admitted;  the  number  attendinfr  in  1S73  was  was  from  emlowment,  (3.347,026  (ran  l«u- 
112,  who  were  instnicted  by  10  teacher*.  The  tion  and  public  funds,  and  (169,314  (ram  ti^ 
total  ciirri'nt  expenditures  for  the  two  years  '  tion  and  other  sources.  The  system  o(  mUk 
endiniiNov.  4, 1873.  amounted  to(6I,176.  In-  s«-liools  is  snb»tantially  the  same  as  that  adopted 
struction  is  afforded  to  the  deaf  and  damb  of  in  1858.  The  constitution  of  1B57  reated  lb* 
the  Mate,  between  the  apes  of  10  and  25  years,  iiinnnirenient  of  the  educational  institntiooa  id 
by  the  institution  at  Council  DlutTs;  sach  {ht-  the  state  in  a  board  of  edacation,  consbdnccf 
suns  may  receivu  their  boani  and  instruction  the  governor,  the  lieutenant  )iovemor.  and  n 
free  of  cli.triie  fur  a  period  of  sei-en  year*.  Es-  elected  member  from  each  judicial  distiirt  ia 
tabliKheil  in  1853.  this  institution  in  1873  had  thestate.  Thisbody  wssnotempoweredtolr*; 
7  instructorv  unrl  119  pnpils;  the  current  ex-  taxw  or  make  appropriations  of  money  f«r 
pi'n-^H  fur  the  two  years  ending  Nov.  1,  1873,  M'hool  inirposcs.  but  was  required  to  pmida 
Were  (r>II.221.  Iowa  has  two  hosiiitals  for  the  fur  the  education  of  all  the  youths  of  tae  rttft 
insinie:  one  at  Mt.  I'leaiunt,  whicli  at  the  end  Ihrouirh  a  system  of  common  scfaoola;  sack 
of  1978  hiul  483  inmatcH,  and  for  which  (22!).-  schuuls  to  be  organiied  and  kept  in  evoy 
441  had  Uin  expeudiHl  during:  the  previous  Mhoid  district  at  least  three  months  a  ycar.aal 
twii  years;  and  the  other  at  Independence,  any  district  fuilin)F  to  do  so  for  two  ronaecvtive 
whiih  was  0|>en«l  In  May,  1873,  and  at  the  years  may  be  dejirived  of  its  poniim  <d  dw 
rlii^-  iif  the  year  Imd  132  patients.  (.>(  the  g>a-  srhnul  fimd.  Ttie  permanent  scnool  fond  (■■ 
tienti  tn-utiil  in  the  (onner  during  the  two  brucis  ail  lands  {.-ranted  to  the  st«l«  by  tbt 
years  endinic  with  1873,  28'16  per  cent,  had  p.'nend  tn>vemment  for  schools,  and  all  oCaM 
n-iiivervil.  SIW  |ht  wut.  Iiiul  improved,  and  of  deceased  tiersons  who  bava  <Ued  wilbstf 
.  „    ,      .       ,  .        ,  leaving  h  will  or  hetr.    TIm  moner  paid  hr 

i>»r  (oi'Vi'Mii.  cef«ls  of  ull  tines  collected  in  tbe  several  nan- 
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kdi  wltU  one 

il^ 

lboundari«t 

'»tk 

Wf  offlwr. 

nry*. 

fitor,  clerk, 

tteiulriiL  o/ 

i-r. 

on  Uie  total 

popnlation  (be- 

'"  on  the  en- 

atteniianrai. 

fumiUeik  and 

m&l««.     BaiK<d 

.  wo*  U'SQ  mills 

tnills  for  tuition, 

'  Cor  the  ereoUua 

al  instraction 

In  tho  stAt«, 

tfxMoBiToly  (o 

itatc  ivachent' 

Teacher*  in   th« 

to  hold  («rtiliciit«9 

and  iiMue<l  by  ouuntj^ 

~  not  «xc«edin(t  on« 

"78,  examlnatioM 

Kate  oerdfieatea 

coaei«t- 

ouiveraity;  but 

Tlie  most  ini- 

idOM  of  loira,  with 

popiU  daring 


i>n  of  thb  Institution  two  inliir- 

iKtjts  have  been  mude.  and  ore 

.11  iv^ful :  1,  tiie  union  of  wannal 

-olellcctnal  oxornse  as  n  part  of  th« 

^enU  being  required  to  dvvolo  oa 

>  S|  bour«  a  day  througboQt  the  eol- 

.o  niooual'lnlior;  2,  co~oducalion  of 

.  'Ilie  i:i!ititution  lias  extensife  irroun<la 

.n|e  collei'lions,     Coorseo  of  instruc- 

:>rovidvd  in  a^cultare.  tour  yeari; 

ire  and  forestry,  stock  breedii^,  me- 

-ngine«ring,  civil  engineerinfc,  iiiining 

'na,  archileoture,  "genernl  science  for 

'  Tuuitary  tactics  and  engineering,  nor- 

'rae,  anrl  course  in  bee-teepin«.     Tlio 

^an  Lntber  college,  the  largest  Norwe- 
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^an  institntion  of  the  kind  in  the  conntrj.  was 
entabli^Iied  by  tho  Norwegian  Evangelicul  Lu- 
theran 8yno<l  of  Iowa  and  adjacent  states,  and 
is  under  tho  direction  of  that  body.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  and  affords 
instruction  free  to  all  students.  The  plan  of 
the  Iowa  Wesloyan  university  embraces  a  de- 
partment of  the  liberal  arts,  comprising  classi- 
cal, scientitic,  normal,  and  preparatory  courses ; 
a  department  of  technology,  including  courses 
in  tine  art  and  industrial  art;  and  departments 
of  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  Both  sexes 
are  admitted.  Instruction  in  theology  is  afford- 
ed by  the  Wartburg  seminary  (Lutheran)  at 
Casstown,  the  Swedish  Lutheran  mission  insti- 
tute at  Keokuk,  the  German  theologicid  school 
of  the  Northwest  (Presbyterian)  at  Dubuque, 
and  the  theological  department  of  tho  Wesley  an 
university  (Methodist  Episcopal)  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, with  courses  in  English  and  German;  in 
law,  by  the  law  departments  of  the  st^te  and 
the  Wesleyan  university;  in  medicine,  by  the 
medical  department  of  the  state  university,  the 
department  of  pharmacy  in  tho  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity, and  tho  college  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons established  in  Keokuk  in  1840,  which  had 
10  instructors  and  142  pupils  in  1878 ;  and  in 
science,  by  the  state  agricultural  college. — Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  in 
Iowa  233  newspapers  and  periodicals,  having 
an  aggregate  circulation  of  21!),090,  and  issu- 
ing 16,403,380  copies  annually.  There  were 
22  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  19,800;  8  tri- 
weekly, 1,650;  1  semi- weekly,  1,000;  106  week- 
ly, 187,840;  3  semi-monthly,  3,400;  5  month- 
ly, 3,050;  2  bi-monthly,  750;  1  Quarterly,  700. 
The  state  census  of  1873  returnea  as  publishe<l 
in  Iowa  22  daily  newspapers,  2  tri- weekly,  6 
semi- weekly,  272  weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  10 
monthly,  and  1  bi-monthly.  Tho  total  num- 
ber of  libraries  in  1870  was  8,540,  containing 
673,000  volumes.  Of  these,  2,387  with  205,- 
740  volumes  were  private,  and  1,153  with 
877,851  volumes  were  other  than  private,  in- 
cluding 1  state,  with  11,000  volumes;  23  town, 
city,  &c.,  with  22,808 ;  1 1  court  and  law,  with 
944;  15  school,  college,  &c.,  with  18,747;  990 
Sunday  s(>hool,  with  278,251 ;  85  church, 
with  !25,5S4;  and  18  circulating  libraries,  with 
2(1,367  volumes,  llie  chief  libraries  are  the 
state  library  in  Des  Moines,  which  in  1874  had 
12,(M»0  volumes,  exclusive  of  4,000  duplicates; 
the  Keokuk  library  association,  7,000;  state  his- 
torical society,  Iowa  City,  3,800 ;  public  libra- 
ry of  Hiirlington,  5,308;  and  Jefferson  county 
library  association,  Fidrtield,  8,480.  The  state 
historical  society  at  Iowa  City  is  partly  sup- 
ported and  controlled  by  the  state.  A  chief 
object  is  the  collecti<)n  and  preservation  of 
lii>torical  works,  inanuscrijits,  relics,  <S:c.,  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  the  state. — In  1870 
the  state  containeil  2,703  religious  organiza- 
tions, having  1,446  e<litices  with  431.700  sit- 
tings, and  property  valued  at  $5,730,352.  The 
vari<»us  denominations  were  represented  as 
follows : 
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Baptist,  r«flralar i  807 

other ,  a 

Cbristlan lia. 

Congrefratk»nal '  I'^T 

Episcopal  Prot«>stant fis 

ETangeUciU  Association ■  83 

Frli'iidB. H 

Jewish ;  ftl 

Lutheran. ;  79, 

Methodist '  9»i 

Morarlan  (Unltu  Fratriun) ...  I  0 

Mormon |  •■ 

Presbyterian,  n^rolar ,  27U 

*•           other 105 

Beformcd  church  In  Ainericft 

(late  Dutch  Keforincd) |  4 

Reformed  church  in  tho  UnitMl 

States  cute  Cicrman  Hefor'd).  18  ' 

RomanCathoHc •  216> 

Becond  AdTent. td- 


147 

lb 
4S 
1:25 
86 
11 
80 
l> 
45 


44JBM 

CLS5U 
15,750 
88.985 

17.075 
180' 
12.S85, 
498  142.655 
8        8iin 
li      soo 
158.  USfA 
66    80.615 
I 


i*^.-** 


L48ijJW 

78U» 


4      UMO.      KM 


Unitarian 

Ignited  Brethren  in  Christ. . 

UnlTenallst. 


8 

ISd 
85 


18=  8.900 
185  57,8d0 
10  1950 
S '  715 
88  14V445 
15' 


IXUM 
ItOOM 
lt.>«l 


Total 2.788  1.446  48U708  89^7891^ 


— ^lowa  derives  its  name  (said  to  mean  in  the 
language  of  the  Indians  *'the  beaotiful  land"*) 
from  the  river  so  caUed,  and  was  originallj'  8 
part  of  the  vast  territories  included  in  Louis- 
ana,  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1808.  The 
first  settlement  of  whites  within  the  present 
limits  of  tho  state  was  made  by  Julien  Du- 
buque, a  Canadian  Frenchman,  who  in  1788 
obtained  a  grant  of  a  large  tract,  including  tbv 
present  city  of  Dubuque  and  the  rich  mineral 
lands  in  its  vicinity.  Here  he  built  a  liinall 
fort,  and  carried  on  the  mining  of  leiad  and 
trade  with  the  Indians  until  his  death  in  181QL 
In  1834  the  territory  now  included  in  Iowa  vts 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan,  and 
m  1836  under  that  of  'Wisconsin.  No  8Icm 
were  taken  toward  its  further  scttletneiit  dH 
the  spring  of  1833,  when  several  companieo  of 
Americans  from  Illinois  and  other  atat«8  set- 
tled in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington;  and  at  a 
later  period  settlements  were  made  at  other 
points  along  the  MississippL  On  Jane  IS, 
1838,  Iowa  was  erected  into  a  acparate  terri- 
tory ;  and  on  July  4  ensuing  the  new  goTcni- 
ment  was  fonnally  installed  at  Bniungton. 
Under  its  territorial  organization  Iowa  in- 
cluded all  the  country  N.  of  IGaeoori,  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missonri  and  to  the 
British  line,  and  consequently  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  state  of  Minnesota  and  the  wnofe 
of  Dakota  territory,  with  an  area  of  lM,fOI 
sq.  m.  In  1881»  the  government  remoTfd  to 
Iowa  City.  In  1844  a  state  constitatioB  va8 
formed,  and  a  petition  sent  to  congreas  for  ad- 
nussion  to  the  Union.  Tliis  was  not  granted, 
on  account  of  the  constitutional  Bmita  aafomcd; 
and  by  an  act  of  March  8,  1845,  rongras  de- 
fined the  boundaries  that  would  be  acc«|ilaU& 
The  next  year  the  proposed  bonndariea  vert 
a])provi.>d  by  a  convention  aaeembWd  for  tbt 
purpose ;  and  on  Dec.  28, 1840,  Iowa  wai  ad- 
initte<l  into  the  Union.  The  capital  wai  re- 
moved to  Des  Moines  in  1857.    On  Jan.  54, 
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an  act  was  paased  by  the  legislature 
ting  to  the  people  the  question  of  calling 
dtntional  convention.  The  proposition 
:  been  approved,  an  election  of  delegates 
eld  in  November,  1856.  On  Jan.  19, 
the  convention  met  in  Iowa  City  and 
1  the  present  constitation,  which  was 
I  on  Aug.  8,  1857,  by  a  vote  of  40,811  to 
The  word  "white,"  where  it  had 
isod  in  defining  the  qualifications  of  eleo- 
le  basis  of  representation,  and  the  obliga- 

militia  duty,  was  stricken  out  by  acts  of 
^ialature,  subsequently  approved  by  the 

in  1868.  The  question  of  revising  the 
;ution  was  submitted  to  the  people  in 
vhen  a  majority  voted  agsinst  it  A  report 
»  geolo)]rical  survey  of  the  state  during 
9,  hy  Charles  A.  White,  state  geologist, 
iblis'hed  in  Des  Moines  in  1870  (2  vols.). 
1*  L  A  S.  W.  county  of  Wisconsin, 
&d  N.  by  Wisconsin  river,  and  drained 

branches  of  the  Pekatonica;  area,  720 
;  pop.  in  1870,  24,544.  The  surface  is 
lar  and  thinly  timbered.  Lead  is  abun- 
and  copper  and  zinc  are  found.  The 
»  dn  Chien  division  of  the  Milwaukee 
L  Paul  r^lroad  passes  along  the  N.  bor- 
id  the  Mineral  Point  railroad  terminates 

county  seat  The  chief  productions  in 
rere  760,166  bushels  of  wheat,  705,792 
ian  com,  803,951  of  oats,  40,867  of  bar- 
>,857  of  fiaxseed,  145,141  of  potatoes, 

lbs.  of  wool,  73,896  of  hops,  84,028  of 
(7,388  of  butter,  and  88,054  tons  of  hay. 
were  9,871  horses,  10,064  milch  cows, 

other  cattle,  13,756  sheep,  and  28,235 
;  22  manufactories  of  carriages,  7  of 
t  furniture,  5  of  pig  lead,  1  of  paints,  8 
dlery  and  harness,  3  flour  mills,  4  brew- 
ind  2  zinc-smelting  establishments.  Cap- 
ineral  Point.  II.  An  E.  county  of  Iowa, 
'Cted  by  the  river  of  the  same  name 
le  X.  fork  of  the  English  river;  area, 
.  m. ;  pop.  in  lb70,  16,644.  It  has  an 
itin;^  and  well  wooded   surface,  and  a 

soil.     The  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 

railroad  passes  through  the  county. 

lief   productions  in  1870  were  531,148 

s  of  wheat,  1,281,123  of  Indian  com, 

9  of  oaU,  111,882  of  potatoes,  409,379 

butter,  31,877  of  wool,  and  3^,703  tons 
■.     There  were  6,564  horses,  6.4^1  milch 

10,in*r>   other  cattle,  8,806   sheep,  and 

swine :  4  manufactories  of  carriages,  4 
dlery  and  harness,  1  of  woollen  goods,  4 
L-k,  4  flour  mills,  and  a  cotton  and  wool- 
nt  works.  Capital,  Marengo. 
i  CITY,  the  capital  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa, 
i>m  1K39  to  is.")?  the  seat  of  the  territo- 
d  state  poveminent,  situated  on  the  left 
jf  the  Iowa  river  (here  navigable  by 
K)ats),  so  in.  from  its  mouth,  an<l  on  the 
:o,  Kock  Island,  and  Pacific  railroad,  130 
i»f  Des  Moines;  pop.  in  1H50,  1,250;  in 
),214;  in  1870,  5,914.  Since  the  census 
V  has  Ix^n  enlarged,  and  the  populati(m 


now  (1874)  is  about  9,000.  It  is  built  apon 
the  highest  of  three  plateaus,  150  ft  above  the 
river,  and  is  surrounded,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hiUs.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  state  universitj,  which  has  an  at- 
tendance of  600  students  in  the  academical, 
law,  and  medical  departments,  an  extensive 
laboratory,  and  a  library  of  6,500  volumes. 
The  university  occupies  four  buildings,  the 
largest  bavins  been  erected  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  territorial  oapitol.  In  conneo* 
tion  with  its  medical  department  is  Meroy  hos- 
pital, with  roomy  wanls  and  private  apart- 
ments. (See  Iowa.)  The  county  ofilces  and 
court  house  are  the  other  principal  pubUo 
buildings.  There  are  several  flouring  miUs  in 
operation,  and  the  river  furnishes  motive  pow- 
er for  various  other  manufactories.  The  dtv 
contains  two  national  banks,  the  state  bistort 
cal  society's  rooms,  with  a  library  of  abont 
8,500  volumes,  four  ward  schools,  three  acad- 
emies, a  commercial  college,  a  daily  and  three 
weekly  (one  Bohemian)  newspapers,  a  send- 
monthly  periodical  (published  by  the  students 
in  the  university),  and  15  churches. 

IOWA  UVEE.    See  Iowa. 

lOWiS,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  belong* 
ing  to  the  Dakota  family.  They  call  themselves 
Pahuoha,  *^  Dusty  Nose,"  but  were  called  by 
some  Algonqjmn  tribes  lowaa,  and  by  others 
Mascoutin  orPndrie  Nadouessis.  Marquette  in 
1678  lays  them  down  as  the  Pahoutet,  back  of 
the  Des  Moines.  They  consisted  of  eight  clans : 
the  Eagle,  Wolf,  Beared  Buffalo,  still  exist- 
ing, and  the  Pigeon,  C3k,  Beaver,  and  Snak& 
now  extinct.  Each  of  these  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  way  of  cutting  the  hair.  The 
Jesuit  Father  Andr6  preach^  to  a  band  of 
them  about  1675,  and  ten  years  later  a  delega- 
tion met  and  wept  over  Perrot,  according  to 
the  Sioux  fashion,  at  his  temporary  fort  on  the 
Wisconsin.  Their  country  was  then  in  about 
lat.  43°  N.,  12  days'  journey  west  of  Green 
bay.  In  1700  they  were  on  the  Mankato,  and 
like  the  Sioux  were  at  war  with  all  the  west- 
ern Algonquin  tribes.  Charlevoix  mentions 
that  the  great  pipestone  quarry  was  on  their 
territory,  and  says  they  were  famous  in  all  the 
west  as  pedestrians,  being  able  to  travel  25  or 
80  leagues  a  day  when  alone;  and  the  names 
of  cliiefs  show  that  they  pride  themselves  on 
their  walking.  They  were  constantly  at  war, 
and  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  were 
involved  with  the  Osages,  and  soon  after  with 
the  Omahas  and  Sioux.  They  seem  to  have 
numliered  then  about  1,500.  They  defeated 
the  Osages  in  1808,  but  soon  after  lost  severe- 
ly by  smallpox ;  some  years  later  many  of  them 
were  killed  and  taken  by  the  Sioux,  and  in  1815 
they  were  again  decimated  by  disease.  The 
United  States  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Wyingwaha  or  Hardheart  and  other  chiefs, 
Sept.  16,  1815.  By  another  treaty,  made  with 
(ien.  Clark  on  Aug.  4,  1824,  Mahaskah  or 
White  Cloud,  the  greatest  chief  in  the  annals 
of  the  tribe,  and  Manehana  or  Great  Walker, 
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vonld  reveal  a  t«niple  to  that  dcitj.  In  1817 
B(.'lzoni,  assisted  by  Capts.  Irby  and  Mangles, 
removed  31  ft.  of  sand,  when  the  top  of  tlie 
cntrnnco  n'Oii  reached.  This  second  and  larger 
temple,  standinj;  100  ft.  a1>ovc  the  water  level, 
has  a  front  120  ft.  lon^'  and  00  ft.  hif;h,  sur- 
rounded bv  a  mouldinf;,  and  adorned  with  a 
oornico  and  frieze.  In  front,  seated  on  ttirones, 
are  foar  eolo-uiil  tigurCH  OS  ft.  hifjh,  the  largi-'iit 
in  Nubia  or  £Kynt.  The  third  statue  from  tlie 
north  has  been  luinttcred  by  an  avalanrhe  from 
the  inoantiun,  and  a  jwrtion  of  the  head  lies  in 
the  lap  of  the  figinrc.  Une  of  the:«e  colossi  hu8 
a  face  7  ft.  long  und  meaanres  25  ft.  4  in.  across 
the  shoulders.  Acrording  to  Wilkiniton,  the 
figureii  are  statues  of  liamcBcs  II.    Tho  interior 


pri'wnt*  fir^t  the  enlonnaile,  the  piliisters  of 
W'hieb  l>i.-»r  Hvtiri':i  of  Osiris  HO  ft.  tii^'h.  nnd 
(he  walti  i-xliiliii  sciiliiiiirc'i  rcpn-wntiiii;  biit- 
tlvs  anil  triuii)|ili!i.  _  Next  i*  the  |.Teat  IihH  ex- 
tenilini*  iiti  tt.  iiiti>  the  riH-k,  with  nm^res  of 
iniis^ivi'  snuare  columnx  adiirniil  with  ctntUU!'. 
Heyiitid  are  an  aiiteehiinilier  and  the  Minetnary 
witli  seviTtil  !>ide  eluimliers.  In  the  bnck- 
pv>imd  i!>  a  cidiKNd  tipire  miiteil  on  a  iK-nch, 
and  there  iire  >imilar  htatitex  in  (he  side  cliHiil- 
li.-fu  In  the  eenire  tit  the  siinetnary  i»  a  jK-d- 
■  'iiks  a  siireophapis 
fnu's  thai  the  inon- 
it  the  ■■e[nili-hre  of 
mm  the  wenes  of 
I  on  the  walK  and 


..  which  lUrn 
>l.>o<l.  and  he 


e  he 

"'Pl>' 

H  kintr.     lie  Ulieve-.  tm 
war  and  tiiumiih  si'uljitn 
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especially  from  four  painted  fignrM,  one  i4 
which  in  red  he  takes  to  be  a  king,  that  tlit 
smaller  monument  bIro  was  a  royal  acpokbiv. 
Burckhardt  says  that  Ipaambol  served  u  i 
refuge  to  the  inhabitanU  of  Beillany,  8  m. 
distant,  against  the  annnal  inenndoas  of  s 
western  tribe  of  Bedooina.  In  1812,  the  yew 
previous  to  his  visit,  the  natives  took  refnpi 
there  with  their  cattle,  and  (be  Bedonins,  after 
losing  several  men,  failed  to  foree  the  plaN. 

IPSlll,  or  Pnra,  a  barren  and  rocky  ielu)'! 
belonging  to  Turkey,  in  the  Grecian  arrlii- 
pclago,  10  m.  W.  of  Scio ;  greatest  length  abaot 
6  m.,  breadth  S  m.  Thooe  parta  of  it  which 
arc  covered  with  a  thin  soil  have  been  caratillT 
cultivated,  and  before  the  Greek  revolution  tb< 
island  was  prosperous  and  densely  popalaicd. 
forming  one  of  the  moat  important  miiioc 
stations  under  the  control  of  Greeks.  Daring 
tbc  WOT  it  earned  a  national  fame  by  the  devo- 
tion nnd  bravery  of  its  marinera,  but  was  rui- 
tiircd  and  almost  depopulated  by  the  Tnru 
(.Inly  .1,  1H24) ;  aince  that  time  it  baa  been  of 
tittle  importance.  There  is  but  one  town  npoa 
the  island,  also  called  Ipsara,  and  having  bard* 
Ir  more  than  COO  inhabitanta.  It  is  sitnated 
on  the  S.  side,  where  a  small  bay  affords  good 
anchorage ;  but  it  has  little  commerce,  and  lb* 
people  are  chieHy  supported  by  fiaUag. 

IPSrs,  a  town  of  ancient  Phrrgia  in  Aas 
Minor,  probably  elwnt  10  m.  8.  G.  of  Synnada 
and  a  short  distance  N.  W.  of  the  modem 
village  of  Bnlavadin,  88  m.  £.  of  Aflnm-Ean- 
hissar.  It  is  famous  on  aceonnt  of  Um  battl* 
fonght  in  801  B.  0.  (or  in  800,  aa  Grot*  em- 
jcctures),  in  the  plain  near  it,  when  rtiiilgi— 
nnd  his  son  Dcraetriua  wera  diaMtn>«|f  ^ 
feated  by  the  forces  erf  Selencaa,  Ctrnmim, 
LysiTnachiis,  and  Ptolemy.  AntlaoBoa  hB,  mi 
the  victory  of  his  enemies  waa  foUowed  tif  ■ 
new  division  of  the  dominiona  of  *'*»"~V 
the  Great,  which  terminated  a  bloody  atnigpU 
of  20  year«.  In  the  Tth  and  Bth  centuries  Ipaas 
was  the  sent  of  a  Christian  bishop. 

IPSITICB,  a  town  of  Essex  co.,  Massachnteitik 
on  both  Hides  of  Ipswich  river,  at  its  movth. 
anil  on  the  Eustem  railroad.  S5  m.  N.  N.  E.  of 
Boi'ton ;  pop.  in  INTO,  3.TS0.  Thr  river,  whick 
ill  here  crossenl  by  two  stone  bridge*,  one  bnk 
in  1 T64  and  the  other  in  I  ^il.  aSorda  ralnaUt 

at  itii  month  there  is  an  excellent  harbor.  A 
nnmlier  of  veswls  are  owned  bera.  and  tha 
town  U  intercKted  to  some  extent  in  the  roMt 
Ing  trade,  and  lias  traiall  ship  varda.  Thov 
is  a  woollen  mill,  producing  repellanta,  but  iha 
principal  mannfaetures  are  of  faoiqery.  cmplaj> 
ing  14  establiHhinentB,  and  of  boots  and  «oi& 
The  town  rontons  a  county  insane  B«>yl«a.  a 
conntv  house  of  comction,  a  female  pcnfasr 
estnhli^ied  in  1K38  and  having  in  I87S  9i^ 
structors  nnd  f>f>  pupils,  a  elawical  school  ftl 


1  ItlSil.  in  public  schooK  indnding  a  kl|h 

I  wevklv  newspaper,  a  p»ibr    "* 

s  settled  in 


«h<M.|.  a 

nnd  kIx  churches.    It  was  settled  in  ICU. 

Indian  name  was  Agawam  ("fishing  ftatioa') 


IRAE-ABAfil 


m,  a  parliamentaiT  borongh  and  river 
'  England,  capital  of  the  conntj  of  Snf- 
a  the  river  cWell,  10  m.  (roni  the  sea 
m.  M.  E.  of  London;  pop.  In  18T1,  48,- 
It  is  sitnated  on  a  gentle  decliritj  near 
iction  of  the  Orwell  and  Gipping,  the 
of  which,  according  to  Camden,  mve 
m  its  name,  which  was  originailj  Gip- 
b.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow 
egular,  hnt  are  well  paved  and  are  light- 
)  gaa.  It  has  42  churches  and  places  of 
p,  A  mechanics'  institnte,  a  working 
college,  large  Iron  founderies  and  soap 
M,  breweries,  com  mills,  and  shin-bnild- 
;ka.  Among  the  principal  bnildmgs  are 
Elixabeth's  grammar  school,  the  town 
ill  of  commerce,  oom  exchange,  conn- 
boapital,  assembly  room,  and  barracks. 
immar  school  nas  founded  originally  in 
m  of  Edward  IV.,  and  was  revived  by 
J  Wolsey,  who  Intended  to  make  it  a 


■  for  Christchnrch  college,  which  he 
iniled  at  Oifonl.     Its  charter  was  con- 

by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  present 
s,  the  comer  stone  of  which  was  laid 
ice  Albert  in  1851  on  a  different  site 
he  aneit'nt  school,  is  IflS  ft.  front  by 

deep.  It  accommodates,  besides  the 
ar  school,  a  public  library  and  mnseiini. 
wn  has  considerable  foreign  and  coust- 
ade,  chiefly  in  prain.  coal,  timber,  and 
lanufactnres.  Ipswich  wan  sucked  bv 
iv*  in  the  years  UBl  and  ICMH). 
1CH.  a  tonn  of  Queensland.  Atii<trnlia. 

river  Bremer,  e.'i  m,  W.  of  Brisbane; 

1>«7),  S.0fl2.  It  has  severrJ  churches 
apels.  a  hospital,  a  grammar  school,  a 
lies'  institote  with  a  library  of  2.fM>n 
s.  md  two  newspapers.  Ij^wich  was 
irated  into  a  municipality  in  March, 
od  L«  now  the  second  town  of  the  eolo- 


It  ia  the  starting  point  of  the  aonta 
western  railwaya. 

niK-AJEMl,  a  central  provinoe  of  Persia, 
compriaing  a  portion  of  the  great  deaert,  and 
bonnded  N.  by  a  range  of  moantaina  dtvidtns 
it  from  the  provinces  on  the  Cas[daii  ma,  E. 
by  Ehorasan,  B.  and  8.  V.  by  Fars  uid  Eha- 
listan,  and  W,  and  N".  W,  bj  Lnristan,  Ard«- 
lan,  and  Aierbijan;  area  estimated  at  abont 
100,000  sq.  m.,  pop.  at  1,250,000.  The  snr- 
face  consists  ohieHy  of  a  high  table  land  trav- 
ersed by  several  raonntain  ridges  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  Eizil  Uzon  in  the  north  and  the 
Kerah  in  the  sonthwest  are  the  prhidpal  riv- 
ers. The  country  ia  abnost  deatltnte  of  trm, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  arable  land  is  nn- 
cnltivated,  hnt  there  are  excellent  pasture  laadi. 
Some  of  the  valleys  which  are  well  watered 
produce  large  crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and  other 
grains ;  and  fmita,  opiom,  tobacco,  cotton,  aaf- 
fron,  and  silk  are  tU- 

e'ea.  Iq>^an,  Teheraji, 
amadan,  Oaabln,  Ker- 
fwatiabiili  Aod  Euni  aro 
the  priadpol  towns. 

nUK'UUN,  or  Ink- 
UnH,  the  Antdo  name^ 
and  a  eonunon  dedo- 
natlon  among  oriental- 
ista,  for  the  S.  E.  porikm 
of  Adath)  Turkey,  and 
some  adjoining  territo- 
rj  to  the  east.  Itofvr^ 
iJKtnda  to  andent  Baby- 
lonia and  Elam  or  Snd- 
ana,  and  includes  the 
pashalie  of  Bagdad,  ex- 
cepting the  northern 
Dortion.  and  the  S.  T. 
land  of  Perria, 
,  lly  Khnzistan. 
comprises  therefore 
the  alluvium  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  gulf  a* 
far  north  aa  about  laL 
83°,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hit  on  the  En- 
phratcs,  and  between  the  Syrian  desert  on 
the  west  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  Kur- 
distan, Lnristan,  and  Ehuristan  on  the  east. 
This  alluvium  is  said  to  increase  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  it  if  supposed  that  Its 
growth  was  still  more  rapid  in  ancient  times, 
and  that  when  the  first  Chaldean  monarchy 
was  established  the  Persian  gulf  reached  120  or 
1^0  m.  further  inland  than  at  pretient  Raw- 
linson  says  of  this  region  tbnt  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  its  featureless  character.  It 
is  a  dead  level,  broken  only  by  wnple  solitary 
monnda,  tlie  remains  of  ancient  temph's  or 
cities  and  by  long  lines  of  embankment  mark- 
ing the  course  of  ancient  and  recent  canals, 
i  Neur  the  Dtreams  and  canals  are  landri  of  great 
.  fertihty,  but  the  rest,  except  in  early  spring,  is 
;  almost  as  parched  and  arid  as  the  most  de^>late 
districts  of  Arabia.    The  principal  rivers  are 


principally 
It    compris 
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the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  A  wide  and  deep  |  the  fonnder  of  tills  dynasty;  but  thongfa  tliU 
channel,  branching  off  near  Ilit,  skirting  the  j  name  may  liave  been  furnished  by  Berosus  hini- 
Syrian  desert,  and  entering  the  Persian  gulf  by  |  self,  as  Eusebius  intimates,  it  does  not  fi*!- 
a  separate  mouth,  was  probably  the  ancient    low  that  tliis  Zoroaster  was  identical  with  ihv 


western  limit.  The  part  east  of  the  Tigris  is 
the  most  fertile,  and  forms  in  a  large  measure 
the  storehouse  of  the  remcdnder  of  this  district. 
Nearly  all  of  Turkish  Khuzistan,  however,  is 
but  little  cultivated,  though  its  soil  has  every 


founder  of  the  Iranian  religion.  More  impi^r- 
tant  than  this  single  statement  by  Berosu^  mv 
the  contents  of  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, which  do  not  speak  of  the  Mcdes  a»  the 
conquerors,  but  as  the  subjects  of  tlie  Am- 


characteristic  of  luxuriant  fertility.     The  cli-  >  rian  empire.    The  oldest  notice  is  probablr  uo« 


mate  and  products  of  the  region  are  mainly  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  upon  the  two  principal 
towns,  Bagdad  and  Bassorah. 

IRAN.    See  Pebsia. 

IRA5IC  RICES  AKD  LilVGrAGES.  The  Iranic 
or  Persian  races  fonn  a  branch  of  the  Aryan 
or  Indo-European  family.     They  inhabit  a  ter- 


found  in  the  inscription  of  the  elder  TiirUtfa- 
pileser,  about  1100  B.  C,  in  which  a  couotrr 
named  Amadana  is  spoken  of  in  conneotii>D 
with  Elam  as  a  conquered  territory.  The  Mtdo 
are  mentioned  agam  on  the  black  obeliiib  of 
the  9th  century,  and  more  frequently  in  tbe 
inscriptions  of  Sargon  toward  the  close  of  tb« 


ritory  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  west  of  8th  century.  He  and  his  successors  Sennache- 
the  Indie  races  or  Aryans  proper.  The  first  rib  and  Esarhaddon  speak  of  Media  as  if  it 
traces  of  the  Iranic  branch  are  found  north  of    were  a  distant  country,  and  the  Assyrians  eTi- 


the  Hindoo  Koosh,  near  the  elevated  plateau 
of  Pamir,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Oxus.     In 


dently  did  not  consider  it  as  important  to  con- 
quer as  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.     It  is  therefoK 


historic  times  the  Inmians  appear  on  tlie  shores  probable  that  the  Semitic  race  was  spread  it 
of  the  Oxus  and  of  the  rivers  of  upper  Sogdinna,  :  that  time  much  further  over  the  mountaiDou» 
and  spreading  southwest  through  Badakhshan  I  districts  of  the  Zagros  than  they  were  in  more 
and  Balkh,  they  people  the  entire  country  of  '  recent  historical  times.  The  Ass^-rian  iudorip- 
the  vast  plateau  known  in  a  limited  sense  ns  .  tions  agree  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
Iran  or  Persia,  excepting  the  S.  E.  corner,  in-  |  that  the  Mcdes  were  nt  an  early  period  subject* 


habited  by  the  Braliooees,  a  Deccanese  or  Dra- 
vidian  race.  The  Afghans  have  an  Iranic  lan- 
guage strongly  interwoven  with  Sanskritic  ele- 
ments, for  which  reason  some  class  them  among 
the  Indie  races.    Bevond  the  Persian  dist  rict  the 


of  Ass}Tia.  He  adds  that  they  were  the  tir«t 
people  to  cast-off  the  yoke  after  620  years^  smd 
with  this  period  of  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  he 
begins  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Median   empire.      (See  Media.) — ^Tlie    oldt-st 


Iranic  branch  extends  over  the  mountainous  re-    sources  we  possess  for  the  history  of  the  Ira- 


gion  of  Armenia  into  Asia  Minor.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  the  Iranic  races  were  spread  also 
over  the  plateau  on  the  Kur  as  far  N.  as  the 


nians  represent  tliem  as  divided  into  several 
races.  Those  most  frequently  mentioned  are 
the  races  of  the  western  territory.  Ilerodotn* 
distinguishes  among  the  Medes  the  Bnsir.  the 


Caucasus ;  it  is  less  probable  that,  as  some  sup-  !  Paretaceni,  the  Stmchates,  the  Ariianti,  tie 
pose,  they  were  scattered  over  the  regions  be-  '■  Budii,  and  the  Magi.  The  Persians  he  divides 
yond  the  Caucasus,  and  mingled  with  the  Slavs,  into  Pasargadie,  Maraphians,  Maspiana.  Fan- 
Colonies  of  Iranians,  however,  were  to  bo  thialieans,  Derusio^ans,  and  the  GermanianaL  «11 
found  as  far  as  the  Crimea,  and  mingled  with  of  whom  were  engaged  in  husbandry,  and  foar 
the  Thracians.  It  is  thus  establishe<l  that  the  nomadic  tril>es,  tlie  Daans,  Mardiana,  Ihxtpi- 
Iranians  were  in  ancient  times  the  connecting  cans,  and  Sagartians.  The  special  territories 
link  between  the  Indo-Europeans  of  Ashi  and  occupied  by  these  tribes  are  not  known.  The 
of  Europe.  At  an  early  period  the  Iranians  remark  of  Herodotus  that  the'Pasargadv  wrre 
and  Indians  probably  formed  but  a  single  the  principal  tribe,  and  that  the  Achsemenides 
group  of  races.  The  Arya  of  the  Indie  was  were  one  of  its  clans,  shows  that  each  of  theM 
the  Ainjn  of  the  Iranic  race,  and  apt)arently  tribes  consisted  of  several  subdivisions.  The 
they  had  the  same  religi<m.  In  what  ])eri(Hl  Iranic  races  are  also  to  this  day  subdivided  into 
their  Separation  took  ])1ace  is  unknown. — The  numerous  tribes.  The  Indus  is  now  the  enft- 
lirst  Iranic  race  that  appears  in  history  is  that  orn  Iwundary  of  these  races.  Near  this  river 
of  the  Mtnlos.  Their  eiirliost  territory  is  not  dwell  the  Belooches  and  Afghans.  In  the  <ftf- 
cleariy  detinetl.  but  it  probably  coni])rised  very  maun  or  bonlerland  of  India  are  Beveral  Af- 
nearly  the  s;iiiie  regions  as  their  strictly  his-  ghan  tril>es  which  are  sometimes  collectivelr 
torical  habitat,  reacliing  in  the  east  as  far  as  <lesignated  as  Lohani,  and  others  further 


the  Caspian  gates,  and  in  the  north  not  quite  on  the  Solyman  mountains,  forming  tofpetber 

as  far  as  the  mountains  X.  of  Atro]>atene.  the  transition  from  the  Indie  to  the  Iranic  rw>r. 

Tlie  soul  hern  iMuindary  was  Susiana,  and  in  A  very  few  of  them  are  still  nomadic ;  the  oth- 

the   we«t   tlie   territory   was  Si*]»arateil    from  ers  are  husbandmen  and  traders.     StiU  further 

that  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  by  the  west  are  the  Afghans  proper,  and  6.  of  tfaem 

Zagros.    Acoonling  to  Berosus.  the  Medes  were  the  Belooches,  the  latter  not  of  purely  Iranir 

an  in)p<»rtaiit  race  as  early  as  *24on  B.  C.  at  origin.     (See   Afghanistan,  and   Beloochi^ 

which  time,  he  says,  there  w:us  a  Me<lian  dy-  tan.)     The  Afghans  are  a  well  built  peoplr. 

nasty  in  Babylonia.     Syueellus  calls  Zoroaster  with  an  elongate<l  head,  horizontal  eye^  and 
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Telvet-Iike  skin.  The  T^ilu  cure  also 
ian  blood  and  speech.  Enanikoff  has 
toij  disproved  the  tradition  hitherto  ac- 
hy many  scholars,  that  the  Tajiks  are  a 
:  people  from  Babylonia.  They  are  met 
mong  the  Afghans  and  Belooches,  bat 
ind  in  largest  number  in  Bokhara  and 
kshan,  and  many  have  settled  in  Ehokan, 
and  Chinese  Tartary.  They  are  of  good 
height  and  powerful  frame,  but  have  a 
r  h^  than  the  Afghans,  and  a  thicker 
md  nose.  In  Bokhara  and  Khiva  they 
he  literary  class.  They  compose  the 
part  of  the  population  of  Gabool,  Oan- 
Cihuzni,  Herat,  and  Balkh.  Their  su- 
ous  practices  clearly  show  that  fire  wor- 
is  their  ancient  form  of  religion ;  they 
tr  Sunnis.  The  Barekis  and  the  Per- 
re  considered  branches  of  the  Tajiks. — 
r  west,  mainly  on  the  borderland  of  Af- 
an,  Khiva,  and  Persia,  live  the  Aimags, 
language  is  of  a  very  ancient  type  and 
le  mixed  with  Arabic.  They  coi^sist  of 
copies,  the  Timuri,  Timeni,  Fer6zkohi, 
mshidi.  Among  the  Iranic  populations 
ia«  the  Bakhtiaris  and  Feilis  of  Luristan 
I  special  mention.  The  Persians  are 
rably  fairer  than  the  Afghans,  and  their 
s  are  more  regular,  their  physiognomy 
been  much  improved  by  admixtures  of 
in  and  Circassian  blood.  (See  Pebsia.) 
im  research  has  established  that  tlie 
also  belong  to  the  Iranian  race.  They 
nd  in  Kliorasan,  and  inhabit  the  north- 
pes  and  valleys  of  the  Elburz,  but  the 
!  the  eastern  Kurds  live  on  the  Zagros 
ins.  The  western  Kurds  have  inhab- 
•  a  long  period  a  portion  of  the  Arme- 
mnt.'iin  ran<j:es  on  the  northern  limit  of 
sopotamian  desert.  (See  Kurdistan.) 
off  praises  the  beautiful  heads  and  pre- 
lum features  of  the  Kurds.  The  Yezids, 
rcll  in  the  Sinjar  mountains,  X.  of  Mo- 
.»  also  classed  with  the  Kurds  as  Ira- 
AmonjJT  the  Kurds  live  an  agricultural 
called  (furans,  whoso  dialect  is  more 
relate<l  to  Persian  than  the  Kurdish. — 
le  Kurds  the  principal  Iranic  populations 
Armenians  (see  Armenia),  the  inhabi- 
f  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  scii, 
:s,  who  live  in  Baku,  and  the  Ossetes, 
I  >ides  of  the  Caucasus,  near  the  Dariel 
These  generally  surpass  the  Persians  in 
sion.  The  large  black  eyes  of  the  Ar- 
3  are  admired. — Laxouages.  The  re- 
of  the  ancient  lanpiaffes  of  Persia  is 
an  a<*eomplishnient  of  this  century,  and 
•ipally  <hie  to  the  knowledjre  of  Sanskrit, 
•o  oldest  phases  of  Iranic  speech  lay 
in  the  s;iore<l  books  of  the  Piu^sees  and 
uneifomi  rharacters.  Subse^jnent  to  the 
tion  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexan- 
'  Great,  the  documents  of  the  relijrion 
mz*l,  founded  by  Zoroaster,  were  ne^- 
mder  the  rei^  of  the  foreign  princes. 
?w  IVrsiim  dvnaslv  of  the   Sassanides 


(22MU(1)  reestablished  the  ancient  religion  in 
its  former  dignity,  and  the  extant  fragments  of 
the  holy  books  were  oarefuDy  gathered.  The 
conquest  by  the  Araba  dethroned  the  native 
religion  again,  and  almost  wiped  it  out  of  exis- 
tence. A  few  snoceeded  in  retaining  the  an- 
cient worship  in  Persia,  as  in  Yezd  and  Ker- 
man,  and  others  introduced  it  into  India.  The 
remains  of  the  holy  books  extant  at  the  time 
of  the  Arab  conquest  are  still  preserved,  partly 
in  the  original  language,  but  mostly  in  an  an- 
cient traiMlation.  The  oldest  Iranio  form  of 
speech,  known  to  ns  was  probably  an  eastern 
language,  and  Bpieffel  has  given  it  the  name  of 
Old  Bactrian.  Omers  designate  it  as  Zend, 
which  was  originally  intended  to  be  applied  to 
the  translation,  but  was  subsequently  used  by 
mistake  for  the  language  of  the  text  The  Ian* 
gua^re  of  the  translation  is  Huzvaresh,  which  is 
the  literary  form  of  the  Pehlevi.  Anqnetil-Dn- 
perron  published  in  1771  a  French  translation 
of  the  text  under  the  title  Zend^Aveita.  (See 
Zexd-Avbsta.)  The  hints  which  he  gave  of 
the  language  were  sufScient  to  prove  its  San- 
skritic  diaraoter,  and  Sir. William  Jones  was  the 
first  to  identify  it  as  such  (1789);  but  a  whole 
generation  passed  before  any  real  progress  in 
the  recovery  of  the  language  was  noticeable. 
When  the  labors  of  Bopp  and  Schlegel  bad 
given  a  solid  foundation  to  Sanskrit  pmlology, 
tiie  Iranian  languages  soon  gmned  a  similar 
basis  through  the  labors  of  Olshansen,  Bur- 
nout Hermann  Brockhaus,  Spieji^el,  Wester- 
[,  Haug,  Justi,  Lagarde,  and  Lassen.  The 
Irst  attempt  at  a  grammar  of  the  Old  Bactrian 
or  Zend  language  was  made  by  Hang  in  his 
^'  Essays  on  the  bacred  Language,  Writing,  and 
Religion  of  the  Parsees  "  nSombay.  1862).-  In 
1867  appeare<l  SpiegePs  drammatik  der  Alt- 
haktritchen  Sprache,  containing  also  an  appen- 
dix on  the  dialect  of  the  Gathas.  Justi  pub- 
lished in  1864  a  Ilandbueh  der  Zendtpraehe^  in 
which  he  furnished  a  lexicon  of  Old  Bactnan, 
to  which  Paul  de  Lagarde  has  made  valuable 
additions  in  his  Beltnlge  zur  haktrisehen  Lexi- 
kographie  (1868).  (See  Zend  Lanofaoe.)  For 
the  old  Persian  language  of  the  time  of  the 
Achcemenides,  as  found  on  the  monuments  of 
Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  see  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions. Benfey,  Mordtmann,  and  others 
are  of  oninion  that  the  second  column  of  the 
trilingual  cuneiform  inscriptions  contains  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Medes. — The  language 
calle<l  Pehlevi,  Pahlavi,  or  Huzvaresh,  is  Iranic, 
but  it  is  not  positively  known  where  and  when 
it  was  spoken.  Spiegel  assigns  it  to  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  em])ire  of  the  Sassanides, 
and  considers  its  Semitic  elements  of  Naba- 
tliiean  origin.  It  was  i)robably  used  as  a  literary 
language  from  about  the  8d  century  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Sassanian  empire,  and  contin- 
ued in  u.se  for  religious  documents.  It  is  known 
through  the  translation  of  the  AreBta,  and 
throufrh  a  few  other  religious  works,  as  the 
Buiidehffh,  and  through  inscriptions,  coins, 
and  gems.     It  is  not  always  the  same,  but  dif- 
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fen  in  tliesc  variouB  remaios  principollj  in  a 
Binaller  or  larger  infuiiioD  of  tjeiuitic  cle- 
nicnK  AlQller,  Ilau):,  Winiliscbmann,  Durn, 
Monltmnnn,  UliihaugeD,  l)o  Sui'v,  and  Levy  are 
probably  tbc  nioet  eiuiai-nt  scliolura  of  Pehlcvt. 
Tlic  laii)£uu{!i:  cnllt-d  I'urscc  or  I'ozcnd  ri'senibles 
Pobk'vi  in  lO'ainniar.  bat  its  Tocabularr  bas  fvw 
ivorilM  of  i?i:niitic  ori)da,  and  is  pnroly  Ironic. 
It  wua  probably  in  ase  ut  tbc  eaiiie  time  aa  tbo 
I'ehli'vi,  the  liturary  languafrc  of  the  Suiuanian 
empire,  and  finally  biicunie  ilii  aucceBsor.  It 
ninintaincd  it»vlf  as  swh  until  tbu  development 
of  the  modera  I'ersiao.  Wlicn  usud  in  expla- 
nation of  ancient  ri'lifdoua  texts,  the  I'arsee  lan- 
guatrc  ia  styled  Pazend.  Spiegel  pabtiahed  in 
]t)51  a  pratiunor  of  thia  lan|tuap^. — I'ho  modern 
Fcntian  is  ^)urel>-  Irnnic  in  its  older  docu- 
ments, but  smee  the  adoption  of  Iiilam  the  vo- 
cabulary bos  been  fnll  of  Arabic  wonU,  though 
the  grammar  has  remained  essentially  Irauic. 
(Sec  I'SBSIA,  Lasoi-agb  a.vn  Litbratcbs  op.) 
Eaatof  the  territory  of  modem  I'eriiiun  are  tbo 
Iranic  dialects  of  the  Afghans  and  Deloocbes, 
and  weat  tlioK  of  tlic  Uiweles,  Kurd^  and  Ar- 
menians, noticeit  in  the  articles  relating  to 
them. — See  F,  Spiegel,  Erdaitehe  Alterthumt- 
kuadt  (3  vola.,  I>>ii>sic,  1871-':!). 

IREDDLL,  a  W,  i-otuity  of  North  Carolina, 
partly  hounded  W.  by  Catan-tia  river,  and 
drained  by  branches  of  the  Yadkin ;  area,  lilio 
■q.  m.:  jMip.  in  IpTO,  lft,<i31,  of  whom  4.643 
were  coIonHl.  It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a 
Bood  noil.  The  AYestem  railroad  pnBi«8  throngh 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  lK7o  were  C7,«»7 
bushels  of  wheat,  315,1)7:2  of  Indian  corn,  108,- 
667  of  oats,  157,071  lbs.  of  tobacco,  18,238  o( 
wool,  m(,05H  of  butter,  40.27-1  of  honey,  and 
40«  boles  of  cotton.  There  were  1,1)20  horiH-B. 
SHO  mules  and  asses,  2,78H  milch  cows,  4,fi08 
other  cattle,  11,723  sheep,  15,7:il  swine,  and  1 
cotton  factory.     Capital,  Statesville. 

IBEDELLi  ■•  Jaafa,  an  American  jurist,  of 
Irish  anccstrv,  bom  in  Lewes,  England,  Oct.  6, 
1751,  died  in  Edenton,  S.  C.  Oi-t.  20, 17»9.  He 
emigrated  to  America  at  the  age  of  1^,  and  naa 
made  comjitroller  of  the  cnstoms  at  Port  Koan- 
oke.  now  Edenton,  N.  C,  retaining  tlie  office 
fur  wvcnd  yt-ars.  He  woa  admitted  to  the  tior 
tn  1770.  wai*  depmy  attorney  general  in  1774, 
jnilffeof  the  i<apr«nie  court  of  tlie  state  in  1777, 
uid  attivney  general  in  177t)-'82.  In  17>>T  he 
liegan  the  cnllw-tion  |iublialicd  as  "  Iredell's  Re- 
TiHul  of  the  :«tatuttii  of  North  Carolina''  (1701). 
In  171111  he  wa.i  appointed  a  juNticc  of  the  t'niti-d 
t^iatcH  i>ii)>ri'n)e  (-onrt.  His  judicial  opinion  in 
tlie  case  of  Chi:4iolm  r.  (ieorgia  contains  the 
genii^  ■>(  idl  the  later  dmtrines  of  state  rights. 
The  "Life  and  Correspondence  "  of  Judge  Ire- 
dell liiis  been  iiublislitil  bv  Gritfitb  J.  McKee 
(2  vols.  Kvo.  New  York,  1n37).  II.  turn,  sun 
i)f  the  pri-ceiling.  Inirn  in  fJIenton,  Nov.  2, 
17H^  diiil  in  llideiglt.  A]>ril  l».  \>^r,A.  He 
graduHliil  at  IVlmeion  in  1>■"|'^  studied  law, 
UImI  served  for  ten  yeani  in  the  North  Carolina 
Iiouik;  of  (-[>i unions  beini;  twiiv  sjieaker.  In 
the  war  of  1x12  he  ii>iiimiinded  a  comjiany  of 
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volnnteera.  In  1619  he  occnpled  during  dm 
circuit  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  nperkf 
court,  declining  a  further  appointme&L  Ib 
1H27  be  was  governor  of  the  atate,  >t>d  bta 
IfiH  to  1N31  a  member  of  tbe  Cnitcd  SUUa 
senate.  He  afterward  restuoed  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Raleigh,  and  lor  manj  yean 
was  the  re|>orter  of  the  atate  aaprcnie  eoort 
He  published  \9  volnmea  of  lav  aod  8  of  eqtd- 
ty  reports.  Id  lr483  ha  was  appointed  one  of 
three  commissioners  to  collect  and  reriae  all 
the  statutes  id  force  in  North  Carolina;  tha 
result  waa  the  work  known  a*  the  ''KeriaMl 
Statutes."  He  afterward  pnbliafaed  a  "  Ti  lai'm 
on  tbe  Law  of  Eiecutora  and  A  '    '   '        ' 


bounded  X.,  W.,  and  S.  by  the  Atlantie  oent, 
and  E.  by  St  (ieorgo'e  channel,  the  Iriih  ma, 
and  tbe  Northern  channel,  which  ■  '  *~ 
from  England  and  Scotland.    In  a' 


j  breadth  IHO  and  110  m.;  area,  S2^1  a^m. 
I  It  is  di\ided  into  four  provinoea,  1  ijmIw. 
I  Muneter,  Ulster,  and  Connaught,  and  SI  eo^ 
which,'  with  Uieir  population  and  dM 
na,  are  as  follows: 


,  when  tbo  first  complete  censas  was 
he  popnlnKon  smonDted  to  6.801,6S7; 
,  to  7,78T,*01 ;  in  1841,  to  8,19fl,8SS; 
,  to  6,614,473.  The  grtut  ddoreosi' 
41  to  1851,  amountJDg  to  about  1,600,- 
I  due  to  the  intervening  famine  and  tlic 
OR  emigrtitjon.  The  nambcr  of  inhub- 
iises  \rai  900,156  in  1661.  900,863  in 
The  c«ft«t  line  u  abont  76(1  ni.  lung. 
alin  head  in  the  extreme  north  to  Ctipv 
the  euutb,  it  is  oumiUrsIivelj  bat  Utile 
and  is  \uvr  and  fiat,  eioept  in  the  nortb- 
i>;rc  the  shore  is  ragged  and  precipitoua; 
igation  in  the  cast  is  muoh  obstructed 
ii-n  rocks,  burs,  and  sand  baoliB.  Be- 
iie  two  poiola  named  the  chief  open- 
ihe  coast  are  the  loughs  <i(  Foyl«,  Bel- 
'Uigford,  and  Carlin^tird;  the  bays  of 
m,  Dundalk,  and  Drughcila;  that  of 
with  tile  arliflcial  liarbor  of  KlngBtown, 
'  Werfonl,  Walerford,  Dungnrvan,  anil 
1:  the  magniflccQt  harboi'  of  Cork,  in- 
Qneenstown ;  and  Einaale,  Courtmao- 
Clonakilty,  Hosscarburf,  Baltimore, 
bbereea  liarbora.  On  the  sonthwest, 
id  north  the  coa.tt  presents  the  aspect 
oathern  and  western  coasts  of  Norway, 
iruki'Q  into  narrow  strips  and  rai^gied 
\U  by  firtha  and  arma  of  the  sea.  These 
merous  bays  and  harbors,  amone  which 
the  southwest  and  west,  the  bays  of 
las,  Bantry,  Eenmare,  and  Bsllinskel- 
lentia  luirbor,  the  bays  of  Dingle  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  navigable 
(o  vesauls  to  Limerick,  Lisoanor  and 
bays  and  the  Eillaries,  Clew  bay  with 
>ors  of  Westport  and  Newport,  Black- 
and  Broad  Ilaren;  further  north,  Kil- 
"  p  ila- 
I  this 

the  biiand  are  composed  of  tufty  olid'B; 
coast  of  Donegal  they  form  in  some 
perpendicular  wall  of  TSO  ft.  On  the 
a  coast  are  the  celubraled  colonnailes 
Slant's  CaaMwav,  near  Colernlne,  and 
romoniories  of  fiengoro  and  Fuirhead, 
Jie  bnialt  rests  on  chalk-white  llme- 
eneath  which  appear  the  grecnsands  of 
,  Scattered  along  the  coast  ore  li>6 
the  principal  of  which  are :  on  the  E. 
.ambay ;  on  the  S.  E.,  the  Saltees  and 
rock:  on  the  S.,  Clear  island;  on  the 
Skelligs.  Valentio,  the  Bla^ikets,  the 
krrao  iaies,  Inishbofln.  Inishlnrk,  Clare 
bay.  the  Achill  Islandtt,  and  the  Inisb- 
s;  and  on  the  X.,  the  North  Arran  isles, 
f  iaiva,  and  Hathlin.  The  total  number 
ora  is  flO,  ..f  which  14  receive  ships  of 
nght,  17  admit  frigates,  upward  of  80 
|i  enough  for  coasting  vessels,  and  Sfi 
i  summer  roadsteads.  There  ore  also 
lu  iolFts  which  afford  a  shelter  to  the 
liliinK  cruft.  There  are  63  lighthouses, 
h  26  arc  first-class  lights. — The  surface 
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ings on  the  east  and  west.  Between  tbew 
openings  the  central  plain  extends  from  Dublin 
to  Golway  and  Clew  bay,  reaching  northward 
as  far  as  Loagh  Neagh  and  southward  to  the 
borders  of  Waterford  and  Cork.  It  la  diversi- 
fied by  rich  and  rolling  uplantls  rising  to  SOO 
and  320  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  iiy  Sat  tracts  of 
stei^e  bog  lying  like  huge  black  patches  amid 
tiie  universal  green.  The  higli  hilla  and  moun- 
tains are  covered  to  their  summits  with  heather. 
As  compared  with  England,  the  country  has 
but  fow  trees  and  patches  of  forest,  although 
in  former  times  it  bore  tile  name  of  Iidand  at 
Woods.  Strictly  speaking,  tliere  are  no  moiia- 
taia  ranges,  it  we  except  the  Slieve  Bloom  and 
Devil's  Bit  munntaine,  which  stretcli  in  an  irreg- 
ular curve  of  about  SO  m.  througii  N.  E.  Mun- 
ster  and  W.  Leinster.  Elsewhere  the  mount^is 
form  isokted  masses  near  the  coast,  snb^dinR 
rapidly  as  Xhey  recede  from  it.  Tiie  principu 
groups  are:  in  the  northwest,  the  Donegal 
mounts,  liighest  point  Errigal,  about  3,500  ft. ; 
in  the  northeost,  those  of  Down,  highest  point 
Bliuve  I>onBrd,  2,S00  ft ;  in  the  west,  Trusk- 
raore  in  Sligo  (2.100  ft.),  Nephin  and  Muilrea 
in  Uayo  (about  2,700  tL),  and  Twelve  Tins  in 
Galway  (2,400  ft,).    Kerry  boasts  the  loftjert 

Kaks  In  Ireland :  Brandoiu  8,120  ft.,  and  Carn 
inl,  3,414  ft  Of  tlio  Waterford  mountains, 
Mona  Vulla^h  is  2,800  ft;  of  the  Wlcklow. 
Lugnaquilla  is  3,000  ft ;  of  tjio  Dublin,  Eippnre 
is  3,470  ft.  In  Antrim  the  hills  form  an  ele- 
vated ploteoa  intervening  between  Lough  Neagh 
and  the  North  channel;  Mt.  Divis  near  Bel- 
fast la  1,560  ft.,  and  Troslsm  fnrther  north  1,600 
ft — The  great  interior  basin  b  chicAr  covured 
with  mountain  limestone,  through  wnich  pro- 
trude the  Slieve  Bloom  and  slicve  Baninita 
uiountainB,  both  consisting  of  clay  slates  lio- 
tween  red  and  yellow  aondstone.  This  oUy- 
slate  formation  is  tlie  second  in  extension.  It 
donks  the  limestone  plain  to  ttie  east,  shutting 


through  Wioklow  and  Wexford  to  tlie  sea,  and 
from  the  western  side  of  the  Wicklow  moun- 
Ijuns  reaching  in  a  »crie«  of  elovntiona  south- 
ward  and  westward  through  Kilkenny  and 
Tipperary  to  Umerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry.  TUef 
compose  the  mountain  masses  of  Slievenamon, 
Knockmeledown,  and  Galtce,  to^tlier  with 
those  which  cover  Kerry,  lerminatmg  at  Bran- 
don head.  Clay  slates  appear  on  the  S.  W. 
border  of  the  Antrim  trap  bed,  covering  Down, 
Armagh,  Mouaghan,  and  Louth,  witli  parts  of 
Cavon,  Meath,  Longford,  and  Koscommon. 
Through  thb  clay-slato  tract  in  the  north  pro- 
trude the  ^uiite  ridges  of  Houme  and  Sueva 
Oullion.  The  granitic  rocks  fomi  tlie  Wioklow 
and  Mt.  Leinst«r  groups,  and  aiipenr  to  tha 
north  of  GaJway  bay  mixed  witn  greenstone 
and  qoartK.  Unitrea  being  tlie  culminating  puinL 
From  Muilrea  northward  to  Kiilola  tie  a  series 
of  primitive  rocks,  principally  mica  slate  and 
protruded  quartz,  forming  tlie  barrier  WtWM'D 
the  ocean   and  the  great  central  jiluin.     llda 
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barrier  is  broken  only  by  the  limestone  plain 
of  Mayo,  extending  to  the  sliore  of  Clew  bay. 
Mica  slate  and  granitic  ridges  extend  north- 
ward and  eastward  through  Sligo  to  Donegal, 
forming  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  latter 
county  and  a  great  portion  of  Londonderry  and 
Tyrone.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  this  district  the 
granite  and  quartz  are  intermixed  with  veins  of 
])rimitive  limestone,  which  also  mingles  with  the 
mica  slate  constituting  the  remainder.  East  of 
this  granite  and  mica  slate  district  lies  the  great 
trap  field  of  Antrim,  the  erupted  rock  over  an 
extent  of  800  sq.  m.  capping  a  stratum  of  in- 
durated chalk,  which  rests  on  lias.  Patches  of 
the  same  metamorphic  rocks  also  appear  on  the 
coast  of  Kerry,  and  on  that  of  Antrim,  where 
they  terminate  in  Fair  head.  The  ancient  Irish 
annals  contain  many  accounts  of  land  erup- 
tions i)roceeding  from  volcanic  action ;  and  in 
more  modern  times  two  are  noticeable:  one 
in  1400  at  the  Ox  mountains,  Sligo,  by  which 
100  persons  and  numbers  of  cattle  were  de- 
stroyed; and  a  volcanic  eruption  in  May,  1788, 
on  the  hill  of  Knocklade,' Antrim,  which  poured 
a  stream  of  lava  GO  yards  wide  for  39  hours, 
and  destroyed  the  village  of  Bally o wen  and  all 
the  inhabitants  save  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two 
children.  Tlie  immense  extent  of  bog  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  a  i>erfect  knowledge  of  Irish  geology. 
Tlie  coal  fields,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
field  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  west  and  a  few 
patches  in  the  north,  are  south  of  the  centre  of 
the  island.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  inferior. 
The  njost  valuable  be<l  is  in  Kilkenny,  and  is 
made  up  of  seven  workable  seams  of  anthracite, 
the  coal  containing  from  94  to  96  per  cent,  of 
pure  carbon.  The  largest  field  covers  a  consid- 
erable tract  in  the  southwest ;  but  the  coal  is  not 
well  adapted  for  domestic  use,  and  is  chiefly  em- 
phiyed  in  malting  and  lime  burning.  In  Ty- 
rone, the  district  of  Coal  Island  produces  coid 
of  g(K>d  quality  used  in  the  neigh Dorhoo<l ;  the 
bc^ls  seldom  exceed  a  few  inches  in  thickness. 
In  1772,  at  Ballycastle,  Antrim,  a  colliery  was 
discovered,  with  gallery  and  branches,  which, 
from  the  stalactite  j)ilhirs  and  the  sparry  in- 
crustations on  the  sides  ami  supports,  is  believeil 
to  have  been  worked  before  the  Normnn  inva- 
sion. Li;rnite,  the  only  tertiary  deposit,  i'i  found 
on  the  S.  shore  of  Lough  Xeagh.  The  cljiy-slate 
formation  eontains  copper  ore.  the  chief  minend 
Wealth  of  Ireland,  the  i)rincij>al  mines  of  whieh 
are  in  the  eounties  of  Wicklow,  Waterford, 
Cork,  and  Tipperary.  Lead  is  more  abundant 
than  copper;  but  in  Ireland  the  mountain  lime- 
stone i"*  iiiurh  less  liberally  suj»plied  with  it 
than  in  En;rland.  The  eoal  measures  are  rich 
in  in.ii :  and  silver  is  fnund  in  connecti<m  with 
leatl  ore  in  proportion^  varying  from  7  to  120 
oz.  per  ton.  Native  gold  a><oriated  with  mag- 
neti<'  iron*itone  was  found  tt>ward  the  end  of 
the  la*<t  eenturv  in  Wicklow.  hut  all  the  efforts 
of  tlie  government  to  di^-over  an  available  vein 
]>rj>\ed  fniitles-.  Tinstone  al«io  exist**  in  the 
same  locality,  but  no  working  deposits  have 
been  di-^coviTed.     Ileeent  explorers  have  foun»l 


in  the  new  red  sandstone  beds  of  salt  promi**- 
ing  an  inexhaustible  supply.    The  other  mine- 
rals known  to  exist  are  antimony,  anc,  nicktrl, 
iron  pyrites,  alum,  clays  of  vanioas  Idnda.  gyp- 
sum, ochre,  building  stone,  marble,  and  paving 
and  roofing  slates.    Mineral  springs  occnr  at 
Mallow,  where  the  water  is  20°  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere,  and  at  Castle  ConnelL  near 
Limerick,  where  the  waters  are  chalybeate ;  and 
sulphur  springs  at  Swanlinbar  in  Cavan.  and  at 
Lucan  near  Dublin. — Of  the  two  kinds  of  bog^, 
the  re<l  or  fibrous  consists  chiefly  of  bog  moss 
{sphagnum  pabistre) ;  it  is  reddish  brown,  ap- 
proaching to  olive  when  dry.     Its  surface  u 
generally  covered  with  heath.     The  black  bog 
varies  from  dark  brown  to  perfect  black;  in 
the  latter  case  it  becomes  very  hard  and  close- 
grained,  and  breaks  into  angular  fragments. 
The  deepest  layers  are  still  denser  and  darker, 
and  very  compact,  resembling  pitch  or  coal, 
and  emitting  when  lighted  an  offensive  odor. 
The  average  depth  of  these  bogs  is  25  ft ;  in 
some  places  they  attain  a  depth  of  40  ft    They 
are  always  above  the  sea  level,  their  greate«t 
height  being  488  ft.  and  lowest  25  fL     The 
peat  is  found  to  rest  on  a  blue  clay,  and  ulti- 
mately on  gravel.     The  area  of  bc^  avaihble 
for  peat  fuel  is  about  2,830,000  acres.     Tlib 
physical  disposition  accounts  for  the  hydro- 
graphic  features  of  Ireland.    From  any  part 
of  the  country  na\igable  water  can  be  mckicd 
within  a  distance  of  50  m.    Few  coantrici  are 
so  well  supplied  with  rivers  and  lakes.    The 
princi])al  river  is  the  Shannon,  the  largest  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  baa  its  source  in 
the  county  Cavan  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Gulca^ 
and  in  a  course  of  250  m.  forms  Loughs  Allen, 
Rea,  and  Derg.    Tlie  other  principal  streams 
are  the  Blackwater,  which  has  its  estuary  near 
Youghal ;  the  Suir,  the  Nore,  and  the  Barrow, 
which  have  their  estuary  near  the  city  of  Wa- 
terf ord ;  the  Slaney,  empt^ng  into  St  George's 
channel  at  Wexford ;  the  boyne,  flowing  N.  E. 
from  the  elevated  plain  of  Leinsterinto  the  Irith 
sea  at  I)roghe<1a ;  the  Bann,  rising  in  the  Monmt 
mountmns,  and  flowing  northward  throagh 
Lough  Neagh  till  it  empties  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Coleraine ;  the  Foyle,  emptying  into  the  lough 
of  that  name,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  four 
streams  from  the  interior  of  Ulster ;  the  Ent, 
falling  into  Donegal  bay;  and  the  liffey,  flow- 
ing into  Dublin  bar.    Thejirincipal  of'thewi- 
merous  lakes  are  Lough  Neagh  in  Ulster,  tha 
largest  lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  covcriag 
UH,255  acres,  and  exceeded  in  extent  on  tha 
continent  of  Europe  bv  onlv  a  few  lakes  out- 
side of  Russia  and  Sweden ;  Lough  £me  in  Fer- 
managh, consisting  of  two  lakes  5  m.  apart,  eoft- 
m-cted  by  the  fine  river  of  that  name;  Loofk 
Corril)  and  Lough  Mask  in  the  west  vi  Con- 
naught,  si'parate<l  by  an  isthmns  3  m.  bioad; 
I^ike  Conn  in  the  north  of  the  same  province: 
an<l  the  laki«  of  Killamey  in  Kerry,  renovifd 
for  their  beauty. — Giraldus  Cambrensis  nnitct 
the  mild  and  eiiuable  climate  of  Ireland.    At 
Dublin  the  mean  annual  temperature  b  a  Uttk 
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lower  than  60*  F. ;  the  mean  winter  temperature 
is  40%  spring  and  antnmn  50®,  and  summer  60^. 
There  is  a  dmerence  of  3*  hetween  the  averase 
temperatnrefl  of  the  extreme  north  and  sonui. 
The  average  teftiperatare  of  any  month  in  each 
season  varies  hat  slightly  from  the  ahove  fig- 
ures^ There  is  perpetual  moisture,  which  fos- 
ters vegetation  and  maintains  unfailing  pastu- 
rage ;  tnis  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds  which  hring  with  them  the  tepid  vapor- 
laden  atmosphere  of  the  Gulf  stream.  Hence 
the  climate  of  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland  is  milder 
than  tliat  of  the  W.  coast  of  England  in  the 
aame  latitude.  The  average  spring  temperature 
of  Queenstown  is  60^,  the  highest  in  the  Brit- 
i^  isles.  The  average  annu^  rainfall  is  esti- 
mated at  36  in.,  hut  in  some  elevated  regions, 
as  in  Kerry,  it  is  much  higher.  In  the  west  the 
rainfall  is  much  greater  in  winter  than  in  the 
other  seasons.  Prolonged  frosts  and  snows  are 
rare,  and  thunder  storms  are  neither  frequent 
Dor  violent.  The  prevalent  winds  are  from  the 
west  and  south,  toe  S.  E.  wind  predominating 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Easterly  winds 
are  drv  and  seen  and  much  dreaded  hy  inva- 
Uda.  the  climate  on  the  whole  is  very  sialubri- 
OI19.  The  frequency  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  fevers  and  dysentery  is  attrionted  less  to 
the  hnmidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  exha- 
lations from  marsh  and  bog,  than  to  unwhole- 
some and  insufficient  diet,  imperfect  clothing, 
damp  and  close  dwellings,  ana  want  of  clean- 
finess. — One  fourth  of  tlie  entire  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  sterile  rock,  water,  marsh,  and  bog; 
arable  soil  of  a  mediocre  quality  composes  an- 
other fourth ;  and  the  remainder  is  a  deep  rich 
loam  pienerally  covering  a  calcareous  subsoil. 
This  nch  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  inferior  depth, 
and  producing  a  luxuriant  herbage,  is  found 
throughout  R4)9common,  in  some  parts  of  Gal- 
way,  in  Clare,  and  in  other  districts.  Both 
the  loam  and  the  subsoil  attain  their  greatest 
depth  in  Meath,  Longford,  Tipperary,  and  Lim- 
erick ;  the  Golden  Vale  district,  belonging  to  the 
last  two  counties,  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Fergus  and  Shannon  the 
toil  is  different,  though  equally  productive, 
and  very  marshy  in  appearance.  These  dis- 
tricts are  called  "cancasses;"  the  substratum 
U  a  blue  silt  deposited  by  the  sea  and  partaking 
of  the  auality  of  the  ui)per  stratum,  thus  al- 
lowing the  whole  to  be  advantageously  ploughed 
to  any  depth.  In  Limerick  and  Tipperary  is 
another  kind  of  rich  soil,  consisting  of  a  dark, 
friable,  sandy  loam,  which  if  kept  clean  will 
yield  grain  for  several  generations ;  it  is  eaually 
weU  adapted  for  tillage  and  pasture,  and  sel- 
dom suffers  either  from  extreme  drought  or 
excej*sive  rain.  The  subsoil,  being  calcareous, 
needs  no  manuring.  In  the  north  the  quantity 
of  rich  soil  is  not  very  considerable ;  but  val- 
Wjs  of  uncommon  fertility  are  found  in  every 
county,  even  amid  the  bleak  mountains  of  Don- 
«fd.  In  some  parts,  as  in  Galway,  the  rock 
protrudes  above  the  surface  in  wave-like  pro- 
jections, and  the  interstices  are  filled  with  a 
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mould  producing  a  thick  sward  very  grateftd  to 
sheep.  The  only  lar^  tract  exclusively  devo- 
ted to  sheep  granng  is  the  Gurragh  of  Kildare. 
The  mountains  are  capable  of  cultivation  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  their  summits  with 
few  exceptions  are  fit  for  pasturage  in  summer. 
Indeed,  both  from  soil  and  climate,  Ireland  is 
naturally  a  pastoral  country ;  nor  was  it  till  1727 
that  any  systematic  effort  was  made  at  large 
culture,  when  Primate  Boulter^  as  one  of  the 
lords  justices,  urged  on  the  English  government 
the  necessity  of  enforcing  a  tiUage  system.  In 
the  northern  counties  the  farms  are  general- 
ly small,  cultivated  with  the  spade,  and  yield 
potatoes,  oats,  and  flax.  In  the  northern  part 
of  Fermanagh  the  farms  are  larger,  the  tillage 
better,  and  wheat  is  largely  grown,  oats  how- 
ever being  the  chief  crop.  In  the  five  counties 
forming  Vie  northwest  of  Ireland,  oats  is  the 
principal  crop,  and  barley  is  raised  near  the 
sea;  and  since  the  famine  of  1846  much  of  the 
land  formerly  under  tillage  has  been  converted 
into  pasturage.  In  the  southwestern  countiea 
grazing  is  more  resorted  to,  tillage  backward, 
and  the  farms  small.  In  Tipperary  and  Kind's 
and  Queen^s  counties  the  best  farming  is  to  be 
seen,  wheat  forming  the  staple  crop.  In  Meath, 
Westmeath,  Louth,  and  Kildare  the  tillage  ia 
inferior,  the  farms  larger  and  treated  after  the 
English  manner,  and  the  chief  crop  is  wheat 
As  the  mean  summer  heat  is  56^,  the  finer  sorta 
of  grain  ripen  in  the  island ;  while  the  open 
winters,  by  lengthening  the  period  of  grazing^ 
favor  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  countrv  it 
very  deficient  in  wood,  although  it  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  covered  with  forests.  The 
timber  found  in  the  bogs  is  oak,  fir,  yew,  holly, 
and  birch.  The  progress  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, and  the  timber  act,  which  secures 
to  the  tenant  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  trees  he  ht\»  planted, 
promise  a  large  supply  of  wood  in  future. 
Ireland  is  rich  in  cattle,  horses,  especially  hun- 
ters, and  sheep  (with  less  wool  than  the  Eng- 
lish). There  are  many  rabbits,  but  little  game 
excepting  deer.  Fish  abound,  especially  the 
salmon,  pike,  eel,  and  trout.  The  sunfish  fre- 
quents the  W.  coast,  which  is  occasionally  visited 
also  by  whales.  Seals  are  met  with  about  the 
exposed  headlands.  There  are  frogs,  but  no 
toads  or  serpenta.  Bones  of  the  elk  or  moose 
deer  have  been  found  in  several  places.  Wolves 
were  once  numerouij,  and  the  Irish  wolf  dog 
was  kept  for  hunting  them.  Of  poultry  the 
product  is  extensive.  The  flora  of  Ireland  in- 
cludes the  arbutus  unedo  along  the  lakes  of 
KUlarney ;  new  species  of  saxifrage  and  ferns 
have  been  discovered  on  the  Kerry  moun- 
tains ;  rare  alpine  plants  are  met  with  in  Ct»n- 
nemara  (Galway),  Benbulben  mountain  (Sligol 
and  in  the  county  Antrim,  and  peculiar  kinds 
of  alga)  on  various  parts  of  the  coast. — The 
majority  of  Irishmen  resemble  in  tem{>erament 
the  southern  rather  than  the  northern  races 
of  Europe.  This  is  most  ap]>arent  in  those 
parts  of  Ireland  where  English  and  Scotch 
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settlers  do  not  preponderate.  They  are  more 
impulsive  and  wnnn-hcartod  than  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland.    As  settlers  in  other 

garts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  United 
tate^  the  Irish  have  proved  very  useful  and 
industrious  in  various  kinds  of  manual  occupa- 
tion, but  at  home  they  are  principaUy  tillers  of 
the  soil.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  has  taken  place  nvithin 
the  last  30  years.  The  work  of  bring:ing  waste 
lands  into  cultivation  reduced  the  uncultivated 
land  from  0,296,736  acres  in  1841  to  5,028,984 
in  185 1,  and  to  4,357,338  in  1871 .  Emigration, 
which  had  been  powerfully  stimulated  by  tlie 
potato  disease  of  1846-7,  showed  a  steady  de- 
crease for  several  years  after  1852.  In  that 
vear  it  was  190,322 ;  1853, 173,148;  1854, 140,- 
655;  1855,  91,914;  1856,  71,724;  1858,64,337; 
1865,  101,497;  1866,  99,467;  1867,  80,624; 
1868,  61,028;  1872,  72,763;  whole  number 
from  1851  to  1872,  2,167,257.  The  total  num- 
ber of  i>aupers  relieved  was,  in  1848,  2,043,505 ; 
1850,  1,174,267;  1851,755,347;  1852,519,775; 
1853,409,668;  1854,319,616;  1857,  190,851; 
1861,217,430;  1863,317,624;  1866,270,173; 
1868,  339,728;  1871,  282,492.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  progress  of  the  agricul- 
tural wealth  of  the  country :  land  under  culti- 
vation in  1854,  5,570,610  acres;  1858,5,882,- 
052;  1868,  5,498,278;  1872,  5,486,522.  Of 
the  last  number,  2,090,673  were  under  cereal 
crops,  991,802  under  potatoes,  346,464  under 
turnips,  135,650  under  other  green  crops,  122,- 
003  under  flax,  and  1,799,930  were  meadow 
and  clover.  The  produce  in  1871  was  as  fol- 
lows: wheat,  705,939  quarters;  oats,  7,410,- 
814 ;  barley,  bere,  and  rye,  965,709 ;  beans  and 
peas,  49,690;  potatoes,  2,793,641  tons;  turnips, 
4,246,332  ;  mangel  and  cabbage,  761,863;  flax, 
12,929.  The  live  stock  in  1872  consisted  of 
560,500  horses  and  mules,  180,036  asses,  4,057,- 
153  cattle,  4,262,117  sheep,  242,310  goats, 
1,385,386  i>igs,  and  11,612,207  poultry.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  live  stock  was  estimated 
in  1841  at  £21,105,808;  in  1851,  £27,737,395; 
1861,  £33,434,385;  1871,  £37,515,111.— The 
linen  manufacture  is  the  most  important  branch 
of  Irish  industry.  The  spinning  wheel  of  the 
Ulster  cottier  gave  place  to  the  spindle  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  when  the  first  flax- 
spinning  macliinery  wus  erected.  The  number 
of  flax  factories  has  increased  from  about  70  in 
1849  to  154  in  1870,  with  916,660  spindles  and 
14,834  p<»wer  looms,  einploving  55,039  persons. 
One  of  the  chief  seats  of  this  manufacture  is 
Belfast.  Of  cotton  factories  there  were  14  in 
187<>,  w<»ollen  factories  61,  and  worsted  fac- 
tories 3.  The  >ilk  manufacture,  which  was  in- 
tr<Mluced  into  Dublin  by  French  emigrants  at 
the  end  of  the  I7th  century,  proved  unprofit- 
able; ulniost  the  only  branch  now  flourishing 
is  a  fabric  of  mixe<l  worste<l  and  silk,  known  as 
Irisli  poplin  or  tabbinet.  Lace  is  manufactured 
to  some  extent  in  Limerick.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  the 
uumufucture  of  embr<.ddered  muslin.    The  chief 


seat  of  this  indostry  is  in  Glaggow;  but  while 
the  initiatory  and  condoding  manipuLitions 
connected  with  it  are  almost  wholly  perf  onued 
in  that  city  and  its  neighborhood,  tne  needle- 
work, although  partly  wrongbf  in  Scotland,  is 
chiefly  executed  by  tiie  peasantry  of  Ireland. 
About  300,000  persons,  principally  female*, 
are  employed  in  this  work  in  aU  the  ooqdUi:^ 
of  Ulster  and  some  localities  of  the  other  prov- 
inces, and  the  gross  value  of  the  mannfactnrvd 
gi)ods  amounts  to  about  £1,400,000.    Spirit 
distilleries  were  established  in,  Ireland  at  an 
earl^  period.    The  number  of  distilleries  and 
rectifying   establishments   in    1871    was  65, 
against  93  in  1835 ;  the  number  of  gallons  en- 
tered for  home  consamption  5,212,740,  against 
12,296,842  in  1838 ;  the  rate  of  duty  is  lOi.  per 
proof  gallon. — ^^Vmong  the  fisheries  *of  Iivland, 
those  of  salmon  and  herring  are  flonrisliing. 
The  number  of  vessels  and  boats  employed  in 
fisheries  in  1871  was  8,999,  and  the  number  of 
men  and  boys  employed  88,620,  against  19,88S 
vessels  and  boats  and  118,078  persons  in  l&M. 
In  the  coasting  trade  of  Ireland  the  entrance! 
in  1871  were  18,670  sailing  vessels,  tonnage 
1,598,843,  and  5,947  steam  vessels,  tonnage 
2,619,891 ;   the  clearances  were  5,947  sailiiig 
vessels,   tonnage   489,001,  and    8,500   steam 
vessels,  tonnage    2,600,027.      The    registensd 
shiuping  in  1871  numbered  051  sidling  veisrk 
unaer  50  tons,  tonnage  19,919;  928  sailing  ret- 
sels  above  60  tons,  tonnage  148,555 ;  00  sleam 
vessels  under  50  tons,  tonnage  1,555 ;  and  143 
steam  vessels  above  50  tons,  tonnase  48i,183. 
The  commerce  of  Ireland  consists  of  the  pro- 
vision trade  and  of  the  trade  in  the  produce  of 
the  countnr  with  Great  Britain  and  foreign 
nations.    Tlie  exports  are  mainly  sent  to  liver- 
pool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  from  Belfast  I>nn- 
dalk,'Drogheda,  Newry,  Waterford,  and  Lime- 
rick,  and  particularly  from  Cork  and  Dubfin. 
The  entrances  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foniga 
trade  in  1871  comprised  802  British  and  lrU^ 
tonnage   282,752,  and   920   foreign,  tonnsn 
843,721 ;  the  entrances  of  vessels  enmKdn 
the  colonial  trade  numbered  289  Brrau  and 
Irish,  tonnage  125,079,  andS4for^gn,  tonnsgs 
15,571.     The  principal  ports  of  entiy  wen 
Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast,   Waterford,  LimerUs, 
Londonderry,  and  Xewry.     The  importathm 
of  grain  into  Ireland  in  1670  comprised  0,711- 
534  cwt  of  wheat,  215,279  of  barley,  9,070  d 
oats,  5,788,138  of  Indian  com,  and  190,707  d 
wheat  meal  or  flour.    By  far  the  must  citcfr 
sive  market  for  Irish  products  is  Great  Britda; 
but  the  abolition  of  auties  on  this  crum  fha 
nel  trade,  which  took  place  in  1825,  has  taka 
away  the  means  of  estimatinff  the  hnporti  nd 
exports.    The  total  value  of  Irish  and  BrUik 
products  exported  direct  to  foreign  couatiki 
from  Ireland  in  1871  was  estimated  at  £Mr 
486.    The  direct  trade  between  Ireland  nd  tk 
United  States  has  of  late  decreased.    The  wmr 
her  of  American  vessels  entering  Irkh  porit  b 
1871  was  only  88,  tonnage  24,701.    MuVk 
porter,  ale,  whiskey,  and  manofaetnred  goodi 
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from  Dablin  and  Belfast  are  among  the  Irish 
ezporta  to  the  United  States,  and  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  com  among  American  imports  into 
Ireland.  In  1871  there  were  17  lines  of  rail- 
way open  in  Ireland,  of  which  the  following 
were  toe  most  important:  Belfast  and  North- 
em  Connties;  Dublin  and  Belfast  junction; 
Dablin  and  Drogheda;  Dablin^WicKlow,  and 
Wexford ;  Great  Soathem  and  Western ;  Irish 
Northwestern;  lOdland  Great  Western;  Uls- 
ter; Waterford  and  Limerick.  The  aggre^^ 
capital  of  the  main  lines  (exdnding  that  of  Imes 
leased  or  worked)  is  £27,028,680.  In  1871  the 
nmnber  of  miles  open  was  1,988  (in  1872, 
2,091) ;  of  passengers  carried,  16,647,984 ;  gross 
receipts,  £2,272,886 ;  net  receipts,  £1,090,796. 
11»e  fines  of  inland  naTigation  are  as  follows: 
Grand  cand  with  its  branches,  166}  m. ;  Rojal 
emal  with  its  branches,  9^;  Shannon  naviga- 
tioo,  river  and  canal,  and  two  branches,  168 ; 
Lagan  navigation,  river  and  canal,  26i ;  Newry 
navigation,  do.,  86 ;  Tyrone  navigation,  do.,  4^ ; 
lower  Boyne  navigation,  do.,  19 ;  Barrow  navi- 
gation, do.,  42i ;  Ulster  canal,  24 ;  Soir  navi- 
gation. 18^. — Large  amounts  have  been  ad- 
vaneea  by  the  government  (according  to  sta- 
tifiks  of  1872,  £11,832,224)  for  the  improve- 
ment of  land  by  means  of  arterial  and  thoronsh 
drainage,  post  roads,  farm  buildings,  &c.  The 
eoenmoered  estates  oonrt,  established  in  1849. 
has  brooght  into  market  smaller  holdings  ana 
estates  overburdened  by  debt,  and  has  proved 
oC  very  great  advantage  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  eonntry.  The  tptal  amount  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  property  under  control  of  the 
eowt  from  1849  to  1868,  when  it  was  replaced 
by  the  landed  estates  court,  was  £22,000,000, 
of  which  £3,000,000  was  invested  by  English 
and  Scotch  parchaAers.  The  number  ui  es- 
tates sold  was  2f880,  divided  into  more  than 
11,000  lots,  and  8,236  conveyances  have  been 
executed  by  tlio  commissioners.  The  total 
number  of  letters  delivered  in  1871  was  71,- 
1I4,<XK),  giving  an  average  of  13  letters  for 
each  person.  The  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
ll^ed  in  1873  was  164.  Savings  banks  were 
introduced  in  1810;  in  1846  the  amount  de- 
posited reached  nearly  £3,000,000,  but  owing 
to  the  famine  it  fell  below  £1,600,000  in  1849 ; 
i  gradual  increase  has  since  taken  place,  bring- 
ing the  depodts  up  again  to  £2,220,000  in 
lf^71.  Of  loan  societies  tliero  were  81,  which 
advanced  1 16,096  loans,  the  amoxmt  circulated 
during  the  year  being  £642,296.  The  bank- 
note circulation  in  1871  was  about  £7,600,000. 
There  are  8  banks,  all  issuing  their  own  notes  ex- 
cepting the  Hibernian  joint  stock  company  and 
the  Riiyal  bonk  of  Dublin.  The  most  important 
it  the  bank  of  Ireland,  which  acts  as  banker  to 
the  government,  and  which  is  bound  to  make 
v««kly  returns  similar  to  those  of  the  bonk  of 
England.  It  has  42  branches;  its  capital  is 
£1,000,000,  iu  reser\'e  fund  about  £1,000,000, 
a&d  at  the  end  of  1872  it  circulated  notes 
to  the  amount  of  about  £3,392,000.  The  next 
&«'tft  important  estahlishments  are  the  Pro- 


vincial bank  of  Ireland,  with  a  capital  of 
£2,040,000  and  44  branches,  and  the  ]N  ational 
bank,  with  a  capital  of  £2,600,000  and  78 
branches. — ^The  public  institutions  for  religions, 
benevolent,  and  educational  purposes  are  ni(- 
merous.  The  Episcopal  or  Anghcan  was  fop- 
merly  the  estabiishea  church  of  Ireland,  but 
by  act  of  parliament  it  was  disestablished  on 
Jan.  1, 1871.  (See  Ibkland,  GmTBOit  of.)  The 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
Ireland  are  the  four  archbishops  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  and  24  bishops. 
The  number  of  priests  in  1878  was  upward  of 
8,200,  nominated  by  the  bishops,  and  supported 
altogether  by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
*^  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland ''  in  1872  had 
627  ministers  and  668  congregationa.  There 
are  ei^t  other  small  Presbvterian  and  three 
MethodiBt  organizations,  with  a  small  number 
of  Oongregationahata,  Baptists,  Moravians,  &nd 
others.  According  to  the  census  of  1871,  there 
were  4,141,988  Roman  Catholics,  688,296  per- 
sons reporting  themselves  as  belonging  to  ^^^e 
church  of  Ireland"  or  as  Protestant  Enisoo- 

Salians,  608,461  Presbyterians,  41,816  Metho- 
ists,  4,486  Independents,  4.648  Baptists,  8,884 
Friends,  19,036  of  other  denominations,  and 
268  Jews. — ^The  chief  educational  institution 
is  the  university  of  Trinity  college,  Dublm, 
foimded  in  1691,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  nearly  1,200  students.  Among  the  other 
principal  seats  of  learning  are  the  queen^s 
coDegea  of  Belfast  (861  students  in  1871-'2), 
Cork  (268  students),  and  Galwiy  (141  stu- 
dents), established  by  acts  passed  in  1846  and 
1860.  Maynooth  college  and  All-Hallows  col- 
lege, Drumcondra,  are  the  chief  institutions 
for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics  for  the 
priesthood.  The  establishment  of  a  Roman 
CathoUc  university  was  agreed  upon  by  a  sjti- 
odical  meeting  in  1854,  and  the  schools  were 
opened  in  the  some  year.  On  July  20,  18G2, 
the  corner  stone  of  a  now  university  building 
was  laid  at  Drumcondra.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  also  colleges  afiiliated  with  the  Catho- 
lic university  at  Clonliffe,  Tuam,  Cloyne,  Ar- 
magh, Carlo w.Athlone,  Tullamore,  Thurles, 
Costleknock,  Kilkenny,  Formoy,  Longford, 
and  Ellis.  The  Presbyterians  have  a  theologi- 
cal college  at  Belfast,  and  Magee  college  (estab- 
lished in  1866)  in  Londonderry;  the  Metho- 
dists a  college  at  Belfast  (established  in  1868). 
The  college  of  St.  Columba,  at  Rathfarnham, 
is  an  Episcopalian  institution.  The  Alexandra 
college  in  Dublin  was  founded  in  1866  for  the 
higher  education  of  females.  The  royal  college 
of  science  for  Ireland  was  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  science  and  art  depart- 
ment, London,  in  August,  1867,  in  place  of  the 
museum  of  Irish  industry,  which  then  ceased 
to  exist.  The  church  education  societv,  iusti- 
tuted  in  1839  for  the  education  of  Ks  pupils  in 
the  principles  of  the  church  of  England,  had 
62,166  pupils  in  1870,  of  whom  3,757  were 
Catholics.  Since  1837  the  grants  of  public 
money  for  the  education  of  the  people  have 
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been  under  tlie  miperintendence  c>f  commission- 
ers, who  wore  incorporati*d  in  1886  under  the 
name  of  the  commissioners  of  national  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  Their  report  shows  that  on 
Dec.  81,  1872,  there  were  7,059  schools  in 
operation,  with  1,010,148  children  on  tlio  rolls. 
There  were  184  new  schools,  and  48  struck  off, 
showing  a  net  increase  of  136.  The  commis- 
sioners had  made  grants  for  the  erection  of  98 
additional  schools  to  accommodate  13,045  chil- 
dren. The  pupils  were  divided  in  reference  to 
religious  denominations  as  follows:  Roman 
Catholic,  804.222;  Presbyterian,  112,466; 
Episcopalian,  80,893.  There  were  125,847 
E[>isco|)alian  pupils  mixed  with  27,812  Roman 
Catholics  under  exclusively  Prot4?stant  teach- 
ers; 18,957  Protestant  pupils  mixed  with  11,- 
270  Roman  Catholics  under  joint  teachers  of 
both  creeds;  and  26,172  Protestant  children 
witli  862,818  Roman  Catholics  under  exclu- 
sively Roman  Catholic  teachers.  These  statis- 
tics are  independent  of  the  schools  conducted 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  which  are  numerous 
and  largely  attended ;  the  teachers  are  experi- 
enced and  well  e<lucated,  and  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  peojile.  The  national  schools  are 
open  during  the  entire  year,  five  hours  daily. 
Tiie  books  used  are  the  same  in  every  school 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  instruc- 
tion embnices  rea<ling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geogra[)hy,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
algebra,  bookkeei)ing,  chemistry,  hydrostatics, 
acoustics,  electricity,  mechanism,  music,  and 
drawing;  aifd  the  girls  in  addition  are  taught 
plain  and  fancy  sewing  and  knitting.  The  na- 
tional svstem  receives  but  small  assistance  from 
government :  the  entire  amount  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  in  1872  for  teachers,  tutors,  and  work 
mistresses  was  $822,000.  The  principal  es- 
tablishments for  the  promotion  of  literature, 
science,  and  art  are  situated  in  Dublin,  among 
which  are  the  roval  Irish  academv,  the  roval 
Hibernian  academy  of  art,  and  the  royal  Dub- 
lin societv;  literarv  and  mechanics'  societies  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  great  in- 
dustrial exhibition  of  1858,  called  into  existence 
by  the  exertions  of  William  Dargan,  produced 
increased  interest  in  institutions  calculated  to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  useful  sciences  among 
the  people.  The  foundation  for  a  national  gid- 
lerv  of  art  was  laid  in  Dublin  in  1859.  Medi- 
cine,  the  various  branches  of  natural  history, 
archieolopy,  and  other  departments  of  si'ience 
as  wi-11  as  of  tlie  fine  arts,  are  rex>resente<l  by 
numerous  societies  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  other 
towns. — Cliaritable  institutions  abound  in  Ire- 
land. Infirniarifs  for  counties  and  cities,  sup- 
ported by  a'^Si'ssinent  and  govemi^l  by  corpora- 
tions, afford  annual  relief  t»)  about  60,000  suf- 
ferers. I*ublic  hospitals  for  counties,  districts, 
and  poor-law  uni(»ns  are  distributed  over  the 
country,  besides  various  private  establishments. 
The  number  of  insane  in  1871  was  18,827. 
There  are  houses  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
163  unions  of  Ireland.  The  poor-law  system  is 
Conducted  with  a  view  of  assisting  those  who 


cannot  support  themselTes  by  their  penoiud  la- 
bor, but  at  the  same  time  of  discoontenaDcing 
in  able-bodied  persons  all  dependence  on  elee- 
mosynary relief.  The  poor  rate  is  levied  undvr 
the  assessment  of  poundage  rate  on  tlie  net  an- 
nual value  of  various  kinda  of  ratable  (irt>perty. 
In  1871  the  valuation  of  the  assessable  pnip^riy 
was  £18.239,894,  and  the  average  poundage  U. 
The  total  amount  expended  on  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  in  that  year  was  £686,668,  chiefly  for 
indoor  maintenance.  Out  of  282,492  |>ers4»D« 
assisted  during  the  year,  56,416  received  out- 
door relief. — The  number  of  offenders  tried  at 
assizes  and  quarter  sesuons  has  materially  de- 
creased since  1849.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons committed  or  held  to  bail  in  1872  wu 
4,476  (including  814  females),  of  whom  2,565 
were  convicted.  From  1865  to  1871  there 
were  21  persons  sentenced  to  death,  and  13 
were  executed.  The  number  of  county  pnt- 
ons  is  88,  of  city  or  town  prisons  5,  and  of 
bridewells  106.  A  law  for  the  promotion  and 
regtdation  of  reformatory  schools  for  juvenile 
offenders  was  passed  in  1858. — The  goven- 
ment  is  administered  by  a  lord  lieutenant  (n 
1874,  the  duke  of  Abercom),  who  is  agisted 
by  a  privy  council  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  by  a  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  a  cabinet 
minister  (in  1874,  Sir  Michael  Hicka-Bcacbi 
In  the  altsence  of  the  lord  lieutenant  he  i*  re- 
place<l  by  lords  justices,  usually  the  primate  or 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
the  commander  of  the  forcea.  Each  ooon^  is 
in  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  generallr  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  assisted  by  deputy  lieutenants  and 
magistrates  who  officiate  gratuitonslj,  and  one 
or  more  resident  paid  magistratea,  all  ^pomt- 
ed  by  the  crown  during  pleasure.  The  citict, 
towns,  and  boroughs  are  governed  by  kwtl 
magistrates.  Justice  is  administered  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  master  of  the  roQa,  four 
judges  in  each  of  the  courts  of  the  qnc«B*i 
bench,  common  jdeaa,  and  exchequer,  an  at- 
sistant  barrister  for  each  county,  a  bankroiC 
court  with  two  judges,  and  the  judges  of  Im 
prerogative  court  and  of  the  admiraltr.  Af- 
sizes  for  criminal  and  civil  pleas  are  fceld  Kv 
two  of  the  judges  in  each  county  in  spring  ad 
summer  of  every  year.  The  execution  of  tbt 
laws  is  intrusted  to  the  constabulary  in  the 
counties  and  the  police  in  Dublin.  Ilie  toCii 
of  the  constabulary  amounted,  SepL  SO;  ]071« 
to  12,274.  The  revenue  police,  organiHd  for 
the  suppression  of  illicit  dutillation,  eonpriMi 
about  400  officers  and  men.  The  Irish  adlWi 
is  composed  of  12  rcjpments  of  artillery  nd  U 
of  infantry,  numbering  when  embodied  SLITI 
men.  Ireland  is  represented  in  the  Britiik 
parliament  by  28  representative  peeri  dulrf 
f«»r  life,  and  105  commoners.  Of  the  kdcr, 
64  represent  the  countiea,  2  the  unircni^.  U 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Dublin,  Cork,  LimaM,  j 
Waterford,  Belfast,  and  Galway,  and  27  die  | 
boroughs.  The  number  of  county  elecCon  !■ 
1871  was  175,149 ;  of  city  and  borooch  elec- 
tors, 48,858.    No  separate  return  of  the  rwt- 
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one  and  expenditure  of  Ireland  has  been  given 
in  the  finance  aocoants  since  1870 ;  the  gross 
amount  of  customs  collected  at  the  Irish  ports 
in  1871  was  £1,942,721,  and  the  netamonntof 
exobie  duties  received  in  1872  was  £4,056,019. 
— ^The  antiouities  of  Ireland  are  of  various 
kin«ls :  cromlechs,  cairns  (either  simple  mounds 
or  to  mark  burial  places),  pillar  stones,  bar- 
rows, duns  or  defences  of  stone,  lis  or  fortifi- 
cations of  earth,  raths  or  villages,  ancient 
stone-roofed  buildings,  round  towers  (of  which 
there  are  118,  in  height  from  85  to  120  ft.  with 
an  internal  diameter  of  10  to  10  ft),  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  of  all  ages,  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  castles  and  f  ortahces.  The  origin  and 
Hie  of  the  round  towers  have  been  much  dis- 
ctt«ed.  Of  recent  archsdologists.  Dr.  Petrie 
believes  them  to  be  Christian  ecclesiastical 
ftmctures  dating  for  the  most  part  from  the 
9th  and  10th  centuries;  Dr.  O'Brien  thinks 
tfaer  are  phallic  monuments  of  remote  pagan 
andqaity;  and  the  Rev.  R.  Smiddj  in  1878 
cbnms  them  as  Christian  baptisteries.  Ancient 
weapons  of  bronze  and  ornaments  of  gold  are 
frequently  found  in  turning  up  the  soil,  the 
Jewelry  especially  showing  a  high  degree  of 
artistic  skill.  The  mediieval  architecture  of 
IreJand  has  been  largely  illustrated  by  the  la- 
bors of  Dr.  Petrie  and  his  schooL  The  round 
or  oval  structures  of  rough  stone  and  earth, 
popularly  called  beehive  houses,  which  are  still 
found  in  great  numbers  on  the  islands  off  the 
eoast  of  Connemara,  county  Gal  way,  are  prob- 
ably of  the  6th  or  7th  century.  Of  Cyclopean 
architecture,  the  most  remarkable  examples 
are  the  Dun  Aengus,  on  a  high  cliff  on  the 
great  L»le  of  Arran ;  Knockfennell  in  limerick, 
MO  ft.  in  circumference,  with  walls  10  ft  thick ; 
and  the  Staigue  fort  near  Kenmare  bay,  circu- 
Ur.  90  ft.  in  diameter,  with  walls  18  ft.  high  and 
13  ft.  thick.  Several  ancient  oratories  built  of 
nnoementc'd  stones  admirably  fitted,  and  their 
»idtf  walls  and  to  some  extent  also  the  end  walls 
c^'uverging  from  the  base  to  the  summit  in 
curved  lines,  exist  in  county  Kerry.  The  most 
iNiautifnlly  constructed  and  best  preserved  of 
these  ancient  relies  is  the  oratory  of  Gallerus. 
A  building  unique  in  Ireland  is  Cormac^s 
chapel  on  the  rock  of  Cashel,  constructed  in 
the  12th  century,  covered  with  ornaments  of 
the  richest  Norman  character,  of  the  period 
and  probably  the  work  of  Anglo-Xorman  ma- 
tons  and  sculptors.  The  church  or  chapel  of 
St  Doulough*s,  near  Dublin,  dating  from  the 
14th  <'entury,  presents  a  singular  combination 
of  church,  house,  and  castle,  all  comprised  in 
the  space  of  40  ft  long  by  16  wide.  Many 
ptrt-*  of  Ireland  abound  with  ruins,  especially 
of  okl  manor  houses,  built  in  the  form  of  tow- 
en  for  defence,  and  hence  called  castles,  or 
the  Irish  towers.  They  are  of  all  periods  from 
the  12th  to  the  16th  century.  Besides  these 
there  are  numerous  real  fortified  castles,  some 
<rf  which  furnish  admirable  specimens  of  the 
aiUtary  architecture  of  the  middle  litres.  Many 
■QiiJier  castk'S  combining  the  military  and  do- 


mestic character  are  provided  with  keeps  and 
exterior  walls  like  the  baronial  castles  of  Brit- 
ain. Conspicuous  among  these  is  BuUodc 
castle,  at  Dalkey.  near  Dublin,  which  protected 
the  port  of  Dalkey,  where  the  commerce  of 
Dublin  was  carried  on  for  centuries.  Among 
the  principal  tower  houses  are  Longhmoro 
castle,  county  Upperary,  Athenry  castle,  Qtl- 
way.  Blarney  castle,  near  Cork,  and  Augna- 
nure  castle,  county  Galway,  on  the  borders  of 
Connemara.  Many  buildings  of  the  Elizabeth- 
an period  exist  in  Galway ;  the  finest  are  the 
Lynch  castle  and  Castle  Banks.  Few  countries 
offer  so  fine  a  field  for  the  archsologist — Ac- 
cording to  the  map  of  Ptolemy^  the  central 
portion  of  Ireland  was  inhabitecl  m  his  day  by 
the  Sccti ;  the  north  by  the  Robogdii ;  the  east 
b^  the  Damii,  Voluntii,  Eblani,  Cauci,  Mena- 
nii,  and  Coriundi ;  the  south  by  the  Brigantea, 
Vodii,  and  Ibemii;  the  west  by  the  Luceni. 
Velaborii,  Cangani.  Auteri,  Magnataa,  ana 
Haudinii.  In  the  Arganautiea  of  Orpheus  of 
Crotona  ^00  B.  C),  the  island  is  call^  lemia. 
In  the  I)e  Mundo^  attributed  to  Aristode, 
"  Albion  "  and  "  lerne  "  are  mentioned.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  alludes  to  the  latter  as  Irb  or 
Irisi,  and  Strabo  names  the  island  Upvij  (leme) ; 
Cffisar,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny  call  it  HiDemia; 
Mela  and  others,  Juvema.  The  native  name 
is  Ir,  Eri,  and  Erin.  The  name  of  Ogygia, 
"  most  ancient  land,"  was  also  applied  to  it  by 
Plutarch.  A  ver^  remote  antiqmty  is  claimed 
and  supported  with  much  display  of  erudition 
by  Irisn  writers.  The  researches  of  the  last 
GO  years  have  exposed  the  fallacies  and  fictions 
of  previous  writers  on  Irish  history  and  anti- 
quities. '^  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,'* 
as  translated  by  John  O'Donovan  and  Owen 
Conncllan,  with  the  remarkable  collections  of 
erudition  forming  the  notes  to  these  volumes, 
together  with  the  researches  of  the  former  and 
Eugene  O'Cnrry  into  Gaelic  annals,  rare  works, 
and  unpublished  records,  appear  to  authenti- 
cate the  following  statements  in  reference  to 
ancient  Ireland.  During  the  reign  of  OUav 
Fola,  about  900  B.  C,  it  is  said,  a  species  of 
])arliament  was  organized  by  a  triennial  as- 
semblage at  Teamor  or  Tara,  of 'the  chiefs, 
priests,  and  bards,  who  digested  the  laws  into 
a  record  called  the  psalter  of  Tara.  Ollav  Fola 
also  founded  schools  of  philosophy,  astronomy, 
poetry,  medicine,  and  history,  which  were 
protecte<l  by  his  successors.  Kimbath,  who 
reigned  about  460  B.  C,  like  Ollav  Fola,  pro- 
moted the  civil  interests  of  his  kingdom. 
Three  reigns  afterward  Ilugony  the  Great  (800 
B.  C.)  married  a  daughter  of  tlie  king  of  Gaul, 
obliged  the  Picts  to  ])ay  tribute,  conquered  the 
Western  isles,  and  divided  Ireland  into  25  ad- 
ministrative pronnces.  The  crown  was  de- 
clared hereditary  in  his  family,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  disorders  caused  by  elections.  To  this  pe- 
riod also  is  traced  the  division  of  Ireland  into 
four  provinces;  and  in  the  Ist  century  of  the 
Christian  era  a  portion  was  cut  off  from  ea*'h 
to  form  a  national  district  surrounding  the  cap- 
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ital.  Crintlmni,  one  of  Hiijrony'8  stiocessori*, 
mnrried  the  daujrliUT  of  a  Pictisb  chioftnin,  and 
joined  tlie  Picts  in  their  forays  against  the  Ko- 
manfi.  Taeitns  mentions  that,  about  this  time, 
an  Irish  prince  who  had  been  exiled  from  his 
country  8olioite<l  Airricohi  to  invade  Ireland, 
&ssurin^  him  thnt  a  sindo  legion  would  be 
suttioient  to  conquer  it;  but  there  is  no  trace 
or  record  of  Roman  occupation.  Tacitus  also 
notes  the  commerce  existing  between  Ireland 
and  Chester  in  Kngland,  and  aavs  that  the  har- 
bors of  Ireland  are  better  known  than  those  of 
Britain.  (>f  Crintham*fl  successors  it  will  suf- 
fice to  mention  Feradach,  surnamed  the  Just ; 
Tuathal  (A.  1).  1)5),  who  erected  temples  for 
the  sacre<l  fire  of  the  dniids,  and  quelled  "  the 
revolt  of  the  plebeians,"  which  bad  last^  25 
years ;  Conn  Keadcahagh,  or  Conn  of  the  hun- 
dred battles,  who  was  forced  to  give  \i\)  half 
the  kingdom  to  Modha  Nuo<1,  king  of  Munster, 
their  respective  shares  being  partitioned  by  a 
wall  and  ditch  from  Dublin  to  Gal  way,  the 
country  north  being  Leagh  Cuin,  or  Conn's 
share,  and  south  Leagh  Modha,  or  Modha's 
shari' — names  yet  remembered,  although  the 
division  lasted  but  a  year.  Subsequently  Conn 
became  sole  monarch.  In  the  reign  of  his 
grandson  Cormac  fiourislied  the  military  broth- 
erhood of  the  Fianna  Eirionn,  commanded  by 
Finn  McCooil  or  Fingal.  and  cut  to  ])iece8  at 
the  battle  of  Gabra,  in  Meath,  in  the  succeed- 
ing reign.  Cormac  was  famous  in  peace  and 
war.  lie  enlarged  the  educational  establish- 
ment originated  at  Tara  by  (-)Uav  Fola,  added 
to  the  number  of  military  academies  and  law 
Bi'hools.  and  renewed  the  statutes  concerning 
the  psalter  of  Tara  and  the  registration  of  in- 
dividual histories.  Xial  of  the  nine  hostages 
fought  in  Scotland,  England,  and  France,  and 
wa^  killed  by  an  arrow  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire.  His  successor  Dathi,  pushing  his  con- 
auests  through  Britain  into  Gaul,  was  killed  at 
trie  foot  of  the  Alps.  He  wjus  the  last  pagan 
king  of  Ireland.  At  this  period  the  inhabitants 
were  Scoto-Milesians,  or  Scots  mixed  with  the 
descendants  of  an  Iberian  hero  Mileagh. — From 
the  3d  to  till*  ond  of  the  10th  century  the  whole 
island  took  the  name  of  Scotia,  a  tenn  not 
then  ap])rK'd  to  the  country  now  calU'd  Scot- 
land, t'sher  and  other  historians  mention  four 
holy  nu'M  who  had  preache<l  the  gospel  in  Ire- 
ljm<l  before  St.  Patrick.  A  fifth  was  sent  by 
Popi-  Celestine  I.,  in  the  p<»rson  of  Palladius, 
archdeac<m  of  the  Roman  church.  Arriving  in 
tluTi'iirii  of  Laogari*  II.,  ho  was  expelled  after 
a  few  mi>nths,  and  died  in  Britain.  Patrick,  a 
native  of  (iaul.  and  a  relative  f)f  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  was  s^iit  to  Roiiu*  by  Gennanus  of 
Auxt-rre,  and  intnistid  )>y  the  i>ope  with  the 
iiii'»'iion  nf  conviTtiuL'  the  Irish  ]»eo]>le.  He 
nrrivrd  in  Ireland  about  tho  middle  of  the  otli 
<onturv,  and  dii-d  in  41)3.  K-avimr  the  island 
Christian.  This  i*v*-nt  L''avi*  a  considerable  im- 
]>u!so  ti)  civilizati«m.  Tin*  churches  and  mon- 
ii»*ti'ni's  fouiid<*d  bv  Patrick  became  so  manv 
schools,  a  Zeal  ft  »r  learning  spread  among  clergy 


and  laity,  and  the  favorite  monastery  of  St. 
Patrick  at  Armagh  became  famous  as  a  school 
all  over  Euro[K'.    For  a  time  Ireland  w»  «o 
noted  for  the  learning  and  pietj  of  its  t^ccK-s- 
astics  that  it  was  called  imula  tanetorvm,  iAi 
of  saints.    One  of  the  most  important  eveDt* 
wluch  happened  about  this  time  was  the  fooo- 
dation  of  the  Dalriadan  or  Scoto-Milesum  iing- 
dom  of  Albania,  the  first  colonization  of  whirb 
from  Ireland  took  place  aboat  A.  D.  S3M.   It 
had  been  established  with  the  aid  of  the  Nifl3« 
or  O^Neills  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  wfarn 
Columba  landed  in  Albania  in  668  he  f  ^aod  it 
the  head  of  the  colony  Connal,  one  of  Ids  ovd 
blooil  relatives.    Connal^s  successor  Aidan  vm 
anointed  king  in  lona  by  Columba ;  and  in  690 
both  went  to  Ireland,  where,  in  the  genenl  as- 
sembly of  Drumceat,  Columba  obtained  •  Kf> 
ognition  of  the  new  Scottish  kingdom  and  the 
abolition  of  the  colonial  tribnte  paid  to  the 
Irish  kings.    According  to  Bede,  in  the  jcsr 
646  many  Anglo-Saxons  settled  in  Ireland.  Is 
684  it  was  invaded  by  Egfrid,  king  of  North- 
um1>er]and,  who  ravaged  many  chnrehes  iDd 
monasteries.    More  serioas   predatory  iacv- 
sions  by  the  Scandinanans  took  place  toinrd 
the  close  of  the  8th  century.    Soon  the  idetof 
a  permanent  foothold  seiied  the  pirates,  ud 
they  occupied  good  maritime  positions,  as  Dob- 
lin,  Droghe<la,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Wei- 
ford.    About  the  year  840  a  powerful  ll«el  w- 
rived  under  Turgenus  (Th jorp  ?  ),  who  for  ■«• 
ly  seven  years  exercised  aothority  over  a  liife 
district,   proscribed  the  Christians,  duipeiwi 
the  schools,  burned  tlie  books,  and  issoidlBi 
mandates  from  the  high  altar  at  Clonmacnow. 
Turgesius  was  killed  by  Malachi,  prince  of 
Westmeath,  and  the  Irish,  rallying  nndcr  the 
chief  king  Xiall  III.,  broke  the  snpremicyof 
the  Danes.    Still  they  clung  to  the  seapoitik 
and  by  paying  tribute  when  necessarr  nd 
forming  alliances  with  and  against  the  M 
princes,  retained  occupation  for  more  thin  two 
Centuries,  and  were  the  source  of  great  nadoml 
de<'adence.    In  lons  Brian  Bora,  or  Boroiime, 
king  of  Munster,  expelled  the  Danee  fron  \m 
own  kingdom,  and,  seizing  the  nationa]  n- 
thority,  was  crowned  at  Tara  as  king  of  Ii«- 
land.  *  Ere  long  he  expelled  the  I>uief  froB 
the  whole  country.    Baring  accomplished  tUi 
result,  he  further  effected  great  d^il  refonMt 
founded  churches  and  schools,  opened  rotk, 
built  bridges,  and  fitted  out  a  tlcet.    He  slio 
intr(Nluce<l  the  use  of  surnames,  and  made  tk 
marriage  contract  permanent    Another  mn- 
sion  by  the  Danes,  incited  by  the  kingcif  Leia- 
ster.  led  to  the  dedtdve  battle  of  Clontarf,  Good 
Friday,  April  23,  1014,  in  which  the  powv  d 
t he  1  )ane3  was  fi n ally  broken.     Brian  was  kiM 
in  Ills  tent  by  a  party  of  the  flying  €■(■▼. 
1 1  is  son  and  grandson  perislied  on  the 
occasion.     Maluchi  II.,  detlironecl  by 
now  birame  king.    His  death  in  lOSS 
the  decline  of  the  Irish  monarchy.    The  enoa- 
try  in  the  12th  century  presented  a  seme  el 
almoiit  ceaseless  disorder,  the  five  kingdoms  cf 
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ieinster,  Meath,  Connanght,  and  Mnn- 
ides  a  number  of  petty  principalities, 
ntinnallj  at  war  with  each  other.  The 
ad  fallen  into  a  state  of  degeneracy 
variance  iiith  its  former  title  of  isle 
i.  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  called  the 
1  of  Rome  to  this,  and  Pope  Engenius 
;  Cardinal  Papiron  to  correct  abuses 
^re  discipline.  The  synod  of  Eells, 
iler  his  auspices  in  March,  1152,  ac- 
ged  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  estab- 
le  archbishoprics  of  Dublin  and  Tuam 
1  and  Cashel  already  existing),  and 
led  simony,  usury,  and  concubinage, 
a  bull  is  said  to  have  been  issued  by 
drian  IV.,  the  existence  of  which  is 
x»nf erring  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
nry  II.  of  England ;  but  the  latter  did 
I  himself  of  it  for  many  years.  The 
f  Dennot  McMurrough,  king  of  Lein- 
»e  reinstated  on  the  throne  from  which 
•een  justly  driven,  furnished  a  pretext 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  two  bands  of 

adventurers,  one  under  Robert  Fitr- 
in  1169,  and  another  under  Richard 
!,  eari  of  Pembroke,  commonly  called 
>w,  in  the  same  year.  The  success  of 
>ugh*9  allies  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
[.,  who  issued  a  proclamation  recalling 
>w  and  all  Englishmen,  under  pain  of 
\  Tliis  course  gave  him  in  the  eyes 
rish  the  aspect  of  a  deliverer  rather 
t  of  an  invader;  and  when  in  1171  he 
at    W'aterford,   many  native  princes 

him  as  liege  lord,  so  that  he  might 
eir  existing  difficulties,  and  guarantee 
fir  own  possessions  and  dignities.  He 
n1  away  in  the  next  year,  and  his  lieu- 
loon  <k*velo]>e<i  a  system  of  spoliation, 
the  kind's  son  John  was  made  lord  of 
and  in  the  same  year  Cardinal  Vivian, 
's  lepite,  convening  a  synod  at  Dub- 
.ishe<l  Kin^  Henry's  title  to  Irchmd 
papal  ratilioation.  In  1185  John  ar- 
tli  a  tleet  of  60  ships,  was  defeated  by 
IWen,  and  80()n  returned  with  oliarges 
high  tie  Lacy,  oliief  of  the  English  in 

In  12 lU  Kin^  Jolm  arrived  in  Ireland, 
ehietly  oo<'iii>ied  in  chastising  the  most 
I  of  the  Anglo-Norman  lords.  He  di- 
le  country  into  counties,  established 
1  Dublin,  ap])ointed  judges,  circuits, 
K>rations,  established  a  new  coinage, 
iiilate<l  the  currency  of  England  and 

In  1216  Magna  Charta,  or  the  great 
[>f  liberties,  was  grant etl  to  the  Irish 
r  III.  Many  years  were  passed  in  con- 
arafmg  the  rival  English  lords  as  well 
itive  chiefs.  On  May  25,  1315,  at  the 
n  of  several  Irish  princes,  Edward 
nded  in  Antrim,  where  he  was  joined 

O'Neil,  prince  of  Ulster.    The  natives 

0  his  standard.  The  Anplo-Xonnans 
Conor  of  Connaught  opjiosed  him. 
rid  <.)'Neil  niarchetl  southward,  over- 

1  the  Anglo-Norman  army,  captured 


all  the  great  townB  on  tiieir  route,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  Ohristmas  "  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  oonsiderable  chiefs  of  Ulster,  Heath, 
and  Connacf  In  the  spring,  having  made  a 
triumphant  march  south,  they  retomed  to  Dnn- 
dalk,  when  Bruce  was  elected  and  crowned 
king.  Robert  Bruce  came  to  the  aid  of  bis 
brother,  and,  after  a  successful  incorsion  as  far 
as  Limerick,  returned  to  Ulster  in  May,  181 7y 
the  troops  having  been  decimated  by  a  famine 
of  such  severity  as  to  compel  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  after  which  Robert  Bruce  returned 
to  Scotland.  In  August,  181&  the  armies  were 
moving.  The  English  under  John  de  Berming- 
ham  were  in  the  field  first,  found  Edwara 
Bruce  at  a  disadvantage,  and  defeated  and  dis- 

Eersed  his  troops  at  Fangard,  Oct  14^  Bmoe 
imself  perishing  on  the  battle  field.  Unex- 
pected dangers  interfered  with  the  subjection 
of  Ireland.  Notwithstanding  incessant  war- 
fare between  the  Normans  and  the  natives, 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century  found  the  Irish 
language,  laws,  manners,  and  customs  univer- 
sally (^opted  by  the  former,  while  marriage 
and  ^^ fosterage"  between  the  nobles  of  h(Ah. 
races  were  making  the  Anglo-Normans  ^^  more 
Irish  than  the  Irish."  To  avert  this  danger, 
many  measures  were  adopted.  By  an  ordi- 
nance of  Edward  III.,  1841,  all  offices  in  Ire- 
land held  by  Irish  or  English  men  who  had  . 
estates  or  were  married  in  Ireland  were  to  be 
vacated,  and  filled  by  Englishmen  who  ^*  had 
no  personal  interest  whatever  in  Ireland."  In 
1867  a  parliament  at  Kilkenny,  under  tlie  aus- 
pices 01  the  king^s  son  Lionel,  passed  the  mem- 
orable ^'statute  of  Kilkenny,"  directed  against 
the  English  who  adopted  Irish  customs  or  man- 
ners, and  making  intermarriage,  fostering,  or 
trading  with  the  natives,  treason.  Near  the 
end  of  the  century  Richard  II.  twice  landed  in 
Ireland  with  a  large  force,  but  he  was  com- 
pletely bafiled  by  Art  McMurrough,  who  in  the 
succeeding  reign  defied  and  fought  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  under  the  walls  of  Dublin.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  passed  the  *^  head 
act,"  which  made  it  lawful  to  Kill  "  any  persons 
going  or  coming,  having  no  faithful  man  of 
good  ntmie  and  fame  in  their  company  in  Eng- 
lish apparel."  Henry  VII.  undertook  still  fur- 
ther to  retluce  the  country  to  a  condition  of 
complete  dependence  by  ordaining  that  no  par- 
liament should  meet  without  his  permission, 
and  no  law  be  valid  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
English  king  and  council.  To  meet  hb  view  Sir 
Edward  Poynings,  then  lord  deputy,  assembled 
a  parliament  at  Droghe<la  in  1496,  at  which 
was  enacted  the  **  Poynings  law,"  which  took 
away  the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
making  all  its  acts  subonlinate  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. A  parliament  in  Dublin,  in  1537,  passed 
the  act  of  supremacy,  declaring  Henry  VIII. 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  prohibiting  inter- 
course witli  the  court  of  Rtmie  under  penalty 
of  pr(rmunirf,  and  making  it  treason  to  refuse 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  Henry  VIII.  also  took 
the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  although  in  his  day 
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only  on  inoonsidernblo  portion  of  the  country  |  receive<l  with  acclamatioii.  An  amiv  wa9 
\va8  practically  subject  to  the  Eng^lisli  law.  speedily  organized  under  the  Irish  and  Frt* nch 
This  reign  was  marked  by  the  insurrection  of  ;  otHcers  whom  he  had  broufrht  with  him.  Ikt 
Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  which  ended  in  the  |  the  superior  genius  of  William  of  Orange,  dU- 
total  ruin  of  the  powerful  house  of  Kildare.  :  played  at  the  battle  of  the  Bojne  in  l(iiH>. 
1 1 enry  introduced  the  Protestant  reformation  ■  broke  the  current  of  the  ex-king*a  succesa.  Tlie 
into  Ireland  with  as  little  diihculty  as  he  had    battle  of  Aghrim  followed,  July  12, 1691,ivherf 


into  England.    A  few  partial  disturbances  hai>- 
pened,  but  nothing  of  national  importance  till 


the  Irish  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat ;  the  fu- 
gitives retire<l  to  Limerick,  and  after  a  tiiud 


the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  during  which  fierce  and  |  stimd  surrendered,  Oct.  8, 1692,  on  terms  which 
almost  incessant  wars  were  carried  on  w^ith  the  >  were  violated  by  the  victors.  Renewed  coDfi»- 
Desmonds  in  Munster,  and  other  Angl<»-Irish  j  cations  follow;ed.  A  large  number  of  Koman 
families  who  resiste<l  the  reformation.    During  i  Catholiirs  lied  the  country,  and  those  who  re- 

'  mained  were  barely  permitted  to  exist.  Th< 
next  hundred  years  of  Irish  history  record  little 
else  than  relentless  persecution  of  the  Catholics. 
Even  so  late  as  toward  the  close  of  the  Ibib 


the  last  15  years  of  her  reign  the  contest  raged 

with  fury,  particularly  against  the  O'Neilla, 

OT)*»nnells,  and  other  Ulster  princes  and  chiefs. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  war  of  Elizjibeth  cost 

£3,(HK),(U>0   and  200,000  lives,  about  equally    century  the  jwnal  laws  were  tyrannous.  Catho- 

divicKMl  between  the  English  and  the  Irish.     A    lies  were  not  eligible  to  offices  of  trust,  were 

gri*at  ]mrliameiit  summoned  by  the  lord  deputy    not  allowed  to  serve  in  the  army  or  navy,  ii'^r 

Sir  .Ifdm   IVrrott,  in  1585,  was  attended  by    to  po>sess  arms,  nor  to  exercise  many  other  of 

nearly  all  of  the  great  Irish  chiefs  and  repre-  I  the  rights  of  citizenship.     The  gloom  of  ih* 

from  noble  Protestant  men  in  behalf  of  \ht 
general  rights  of  the  kingilom,  such  as  llok- 
neux's  '*C'ase  of  Ireland  stated,-^  Dean  Swift'i 
"Drapier''  letters,   and  Dr.  Lucas's  prciiesis 
against  the  encroachments  on  ccmstitutioDil 
rights.    Molyneux^s  book  was  burned  by  tlw 
common  hangman ;  a  reward  was  offered  U* 
Hpread  to  all  parts  of  the  island.     Dublin  nar-  '  the  Drapier,  and  his  printer  arrested;  and  Lo- 
mwly  es4'aped  falling  into  their  hands.     S(K'ial  .  cas  had  to  find  refuge  in  England  from  livi 
and  religious  animosities  alike  served  to  em-    enacted  by  and  for  the  English  intereitf  in 


sontativos  of  the  Anglo-Irish  families.  James 
1.  intrfMlu«'e<l  into  Ulster  many  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish Trotestant  settlers.  The  civil  wars  in  Eng- 
hmd  siipnlitMl  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  Cath- 
olics wiih  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  an 
atloiiipt  to  overthrow  the  new  settlements  an<l 
j»rotiH»t  themselves.  Acconlingly,  in  1G41,  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Ulster,  which  quickly 


l»itter  the  contest,  which  was  marke<l  by  great 
lit rofi tics.     As  the  abl>^  Ma^'Geoghehan  aiys. 


Ireland.    In  1782  Henry  Grattan,  backed  bj 
the  arms  of  the  volunteers  who  had  orpsr 


l>oth  si(K>s  were  culpable,  and  the  massacre  j  ized  to  defend  the  country  against  anexpcrt- 
**  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  barbiu'ous  that  |  ed  French  invasion,  achieved  the  indrprt- 
lias  been  reconKsl  among  Christians,  both  on  ,  dence  of  the  Irish  parliament  by  the  renrJ  ^ 
Hccouiit  of  its  duration  and  the  fury  of  those  i  the  act  6  George  1.,  the  Poyninga,  and  otb* 
\xlio  were  the  authors  of  it."  In  icA2  a  na-  1  objectionable  acts.  Still  the  Catholic*  1*1 
tional  synod  establishe<l  the  " Confeileraticm  cause  to  sue  for  "emancipation,"  metaiBf 
»»r  Kilkenny,"  issut^l  a  j)lan  of  provisional  gov-  ;  thereby  a  complete  community  of  priril«f» 
eminent,  aiid  calle<l  a  general  assembly  of  the  j  The  Protestimts,  too,  had  their  grievancef  oi 
^h<ile  kinphmi,  Oct.  2:),  at  which  a  supreme  j  various  matters  connected  with  trade  and  rrr- 
ctMiuril  of  24  (comprising  3  archbishops,  2  bish-  i  enue.  War  with  the  American  oolt»ni«sto«cbcd 
yv\  4  nobles,  and  15  commoners)  was  electe<l.  their  interests  in  varioiia  waya,  chieflv  byrlo- 
'rhis  )>ower  exercised  the  functions  of  u  na-  sing  the  markets  for  tlieir  linenA,  and  by  prt- 
lional  government  for  several  yi'ars,  coined  ting  a  stop  to  the  emigration  which  was  errt 
money,  appointtnl  judges,  held  assizes,  commis-  ,  then  beginning  to  l)e  developed.  Hen**  t^ 
Hiiined  otticers,  and  sent  ambass<ulors  abn)a<l.  ;  universal  emancipation  of  nations  prorlaiBiM 
Charles  I.  negotiate*!  puhliely  an<l  privately  ,  by  the  French  revolution  appealed  povcffilf 
titbit.  It^  favorite  general,  Owen  R(»e  O'Neill,  to  the  Irish  of  both  creeds.  Theobald  WoMJ 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  English  army  T<uie  had  foundwl  the  first  aocietr  of  UiW 
at  Uenhurb,  June  r>,*ir,4«>;  but  it  was  finally  ,  Irishmen,  Oct.  12,  1791.  His  avowed  objirt 
tliMracted  and  destroye<l  by  intrigue.  The  i  was  to  break  the  connection  by  means  of  a !■■<■ 
ci»untry  was  a  prey  to  anarrhy  till  1(540,  when  '■  of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Dissenter.  T^ 
Criimwell  ajipeared  on  the  scene.  He  t(M>k  Hritish  government,  naturally  jealons  of  ^ 
hnigheda  by  >tnnu,  and  delivered  it  uji  to  the  di>content  everywhere  manifest,  increa«d  iM 
license  of  his  soldiery.  One  after  another  the  severities,  suspende<l  the  habeas  etfp^  ^ 
Uonum  Catholic  ^t^onlrhold^  fell,  till  the  whole  di^perse<l  meetings  by  force  of  anna,  awl  ^ 
e\Mintry  lay  at  his  iiien-v,  and  ft»r  the  first  time  tribute*l  tmops  at  free  quarters  npon  tbe^p**^ 
Englihh  supreiuaev  niiu'iit  be  said  to  Ik.'  e>tab-  pie.  In  defence  the  "Lnited  Inshmen"^ 
li^lusl.  Ftnir  liftlis  <»f  tlie  wln»le  soil  was  ci»n-  came  a  secret  society,  and  beaoufriit  Fn*™ 
iiM-jite<l.  Once  more,  in  KiSK,  the  Catholics  aid.  The  rwourse  to  arms  contemplated  ^f 
ii'ok  ui)  arm-i.  .laiiie-*  II.,  after  his  tliirht  from  the  CiiitiMl  Irishmen  was  forced  to  a  pwmitw* 
tre&entetl  hinisi*If  in  Ireland,  and  was  .  culmimitiuu  by  thegi>vemnient,  whicatlirua^ 
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0  viceroj  Lord  Oamden  proclaimed  all  Ire- 
id  under  martial  law,  March  80,  1798.    This 

1  to  great  excewea  on  the  part  of  those  in 
wer,  and  localities  in  which  the  united  Irish 
ganizers  had  little  hold,  like  Wexford  oonn- 
.  were  goaded  into  revolt.  The  active  dvil 
IT  lasted  less  than  five  months,  daring  which 
my  notable  battles  occurred,  as  at  New  Ross, 
iniscorthv,  and  Vinegar  Hill.  England  em- 
)jred  187,000  men.  Its  cost  is  variously 
timated  at  £30,000,000  and  £50,000,000. 
le  English  lost  20,000  men,  the  Irish  50,000. 
my  of  the  leaders  were  executed.  Lord  Ed- 
ird  Fitzgerald  died  of  his  wounds  in  prison, 
d  Tone,  who  was  captured  on  board  the 
oche,  the  admiral's  ship  accompanying  the 
ird  expedition  which  he  had  projected  from 
*ance  and  Hamburg,  committed  suicide  in  pris- 
L  Of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  fully 
ro  thirds  were  Protestants  and  Presbyterians. 
i>rd  Comwallis  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant, 
ith  instructions  to  pursue  a  pacific  policy. 
.  bin  of  amnesty  was  passed  in  1799,  and  the 
)imtry  settled  into  the  appearance  of  quiet, 
rovemment  took  advantage  of  the  rebellion  to 
arten  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  coun- 
ties, which,  despite  the  eloquent  opposition  of 
ifittan  and  his  party,  went  into  effect  Jan.  1, 
401.  Tlie  articles  of  the  act  of  union  were: 
,that  the  two  islands  be  called  the  United 
ungdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  2,  the 
Qcc«fldon  to  the  throne  to  continue  as  exist- 
nic,  limited ;  8,  the  kingdom  to  be  represented 
Tij  one  parliament ;  4,  that  Ireland  De  repre- 
nted  in  the  house  of  lords  by  28  temporal 
»er9  elected  for  life  from  the  Irish  nobility, 
utd  in  ttie  house  of  commons  by  100  repreeen- 
^vefl;  5,  that  the  state  churches  of  the  two 
ikxnia  be  unite<l,  their  doctrines  and  discipline 
^^  one ;  6,  that  the  population  of  the  two 
'ountries  he  on  the  same  footing  as  regarded 
DAnufacturinp,  trading,  and  commercial  privi- 
fi?rw:  7,  that  the  expenditure  be  in  the  pro- 
►^Ttion  of  Britain  15  to  Ireland  2  for  20  years, 
fterward  to  be  regulated  by  parliament;  8, 
^•t  tlie  existing  laws  and  courts  be  continued, 
ic^ptinsr  that  appeals  from  the  Irish  chancery 
t^  tu  the  British  house  of  lords.  The  extremes 
f  both  parties  were  dissatisfied.  An  insur- 
trtion  broke  out  in  Dublin,  July  23, 1808,  but 
as  speedily  suppressed.  Robert  Emmet,  the 
>Qng  entliusiast  who  led  it,  died  on  the  scaf- 
kL  The  outbreak  had  little  other  result  than 
cause  the  revival  of  harsh  measures  and  of 

station.  For  several  years  the  question  of 
Hholic  emancipation  was  a  standard  subject 
excitement;  it  was  periodically  mooted  in 
rliament,  and  as  regularly  thrown  out,  for 
arly  20  years.  In  1«21  George  IV.  paid  a 
ite  visit  to  Irelantl,  where  he  was  received 
ith  deiiionstrations  of  lovaltv.  In  1822  Ire- 
kI  suffered  from  a  famine,  pro<luco<l,  says 
[i*on,  "hv  the  contraction  of  the  eurrenov 
id  (consequent  fall  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
oiluce  oU  per  cent.''  Cobbett  says  there  was 
ud  enougli,  but  no  money  to  purchase  it.    In 


1828  the  question  of  Oatholic  emandpation 
sumed  larger  proportions.  Daniel  O^Connell 
was  the  most  prominent  public  man  from  this 
I>eriod  till  his  aeath  in  1847.  Various  assod*- 
tions  were  organized  in  aid  of  the  ends  for 
which  the  Catiiolios,  supported  by  the  liberal 
of  all  parties,  were  striving.  The  chief  of  these 
was  ^*  the  Catholic  Assodation,*'  of  which  tibe 
ostensible  object  was,  in  brief,  the  removal  of  all 
political  and  civil  disabilities.  Its  ramifications 
extended  throughout  the  country,  and  it  de- 
rived from  voluntary  contributions  a  large  rev- 
enue, known  in  the  records  of  the  time  as  *^  the 
rent"  This  organization  exercised  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  domestic  political  policy 
of  the  country,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  have 
effected  its  object,  for,  on  April  18,  1829,  the 
long-sought  act  of  ^^ Catholic  emancipation" 
received  the  royal  assent  Sir  Robert  reel,  in 
addressing  paruament  on  the  bill,  made  the 
admission  that  scarcely  for  one  year  since  the 
union  had  Ireland  been  governed  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  law,  without  the  intervention 
of  insurrection  acts,  suspension  of  'Uie  habeas 
corpus^  or  martial  rule.  O^Conneli  took  his. 
seat  as  member  for  Clare,  and  immediately  pro-^i 
claimed  an  agitation  for  repeal  of  theiegislative  ' 
union.  ^  The  tactics  that  had  carried  the  measure 
of  emftnripfttiloit'"were  revived.  The  repeal 
association  followed  the  Catholic.  Combined 
with  this  primary  object  were  complicated  less- 
er issues,  such  as  a  movement  against  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  Of  the  8,000,000  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  only  one  tenth  were  members  of  the 
established  Protestant  church,  yet  tithes  for  its 
support  were  exacted  indiscriminately  from  all. 
The  ^*  tithe  war  "  was  distinguished  by  many 
disgraceful  and  heart-rending  transactions,  no- 
tably the  massacre  at  Newtownbarry  and  Car- 
rickshock  in  1831,  and  at  Ratlicormock  in  1834. 
At  length,  in  1888,  the  obnoxious  features  of 
the  tax  were  concealed  by  the  substitution  of 
a  fixed  rent  charge  payable  by  the  land  own- 
ers. The  parliamentary  reform  bill,  in  lb82, 
gave  to  Ireland  five  more  members  iu  the  house 
of  commons;  and  the  municipal  reform  act, 
in  1840,  removed  many  minor  administrative 
grievances.  In  1881  the  national  system  of  ed- 
ucation was  established  by  act  of  parliament. 
In  1883  the  expenditure  of  the  grants  for  pub- 
lic education  was  intrusted  to  the  viceroy  un- 
der the  sui)erintendence  of  **  commissioners  of 
national  education  ;'^  and  in  1885  these  com- 
missioners were  incorporated,  with  power  to 
hold  lands.  In  1838  the  English  poor-law  sys- 
tem was  introduced,  and  during  the  succeeding 
ten  years  received  extension  and  adaptations 
as  circumstances  required.  The  organization 
of  the  police  force  kept  pace  with  these  ameli- 
orations. In  1886  it  was  consolidated  into  the 
semi-military  arm  it  now  is.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  these  events  the  repeal  agitation  was 
increasing,  until  it  culminatiKl  in  '^  the  repeal 
year,"  1848.  Monster  meetings  were  held  at  va- 
rious places.  A  final  one,  on  a  yet  more  gipiutic 
scale,  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Clontarf,  but 
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the  jrovomment  hnvinp:  forbidden  it,  it  did  not 
take  pliu'o.  In  Februarv,  1844,  nnder  the  Peel 
Administration,  O^Connell  and  his  fellow  apta- 
tors  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  short 
tenn  of  imprisonment.  An  appeal  to  the  hoase 
of  lords  set  them  at  liberty.  The  agitation  did 
not  Nourish  afterward.  In  1846  and  the  suo- 
ceedinfT  year  a  ^eat  famine  fell  upiOn  the  land, 
through  the  rotting  of  the  potato  crop,  npon 
which  most  of  the  peasantry  depended  for  sus- 
tenance, and  thousands  perished  of  hanger. 
Parliament  made  successive  grants  in  aid, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £10,000,000. 
Large  sums  were  subscribed  abroad ;  and  among 
other  donations,  a  cargo  of  food  was  sent  from 
the  United  States.  The  crops  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years  were  short,  but  gradually  plenty 
came  again.  The  young  Ireland  party,  which 
had  grown  under  the  auspices  of  O'Connell,  re- 
jected his  peace  policy,  and  remonstrated  against 
his  affiliation  with  the  English  whigs.  It  re- 
ceived great  accessions  from  the  country,  and 
on  Jan.  18,  1847,  formed  the  "Irish  Confed- 
eration." Although  it  had  upward  of  150,000 
enrolled  men  in  its  clubs,  its  organization  was 
imperfect,  and  the  amount  of  arms  in  its  pos- 
session insignificant.  Neither  was  its  pur]>ose 
distinctly  defined  or  understood.  John  Mitch- 
el,  seeing  nothing  in  the  famine  poUcy  of  the 
government  but  "  a  machinery  deliberately  de- 
mised and  skilfully  worked  for  the  entire  sub- 
jugation and  slaughter  or  pauperization  of  the 
people,''  advised  resistance  and  a  general  arm- 
mg.  William  Smith  O'Brien,  C.  Gavan  Duf- 
fv,  T.  F.  Meagher,  and  the  "Nation"  party 
thought  this  would  be  a  virtual  declaration  of 
war.  But  the  French  revolution  of  February, 
1848,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  MitcheFs  views, 
and  set  all  the  confederate  orators  on  the 
path  of  revolution.  The  confederation  sent  to 
France  a  deputation,  with  an  address  which 
declare<l  that  the  heroism  of  the  French  repub- 
lic "  taught  enslaved  nations  that  emancipation 
ever  awaits  those  who  dare  to  achieve  it  by 
their  own  intrepidity."  The  parliament  bur- 
riedlv  pjii*siHl  a  **  treason-felonv"  act.  Mitchel 
was  arreste<l,  trie<l,  and  banished  for  14  years. 
The  nationaIi!»ts  desired  to  wait  for  the  har- 
vest ;  I  Hit  the  government,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, y>nt  forth  all  its  power  to  force  an  im- 
mature rising.  The  "Nation,"  " Tribune,"  and 
"  Fi-lon,"  winch  had  succeeded  Mitchers  "Uni- 
te<l  Irishman,"  were  seized,  and  their  writers 
thrown  into  ]>rison.  The  "gagging  act"  pre- 
venttMl  freedom  of  speech  at  the  clubs;  and  the 
suspension  of  the  haheaM  corpus  act  compelled 
tlu>se  who  were  objects  of  suspicion  to  evade 
the  authorities.  Thus  the  leaders  were  thrown 
on  the  country,  and  rewards  offered  for  them. 
Hunted  with  celoritv,  thev  stn)ve  to  face  the 
enierpeney  in  hurried  councils  and  with  undis- 
cipline<l  materiid,  and  haWng  come  in  contact 
with  tlie  forces  at  the  slate  quarries,  Mullina- 
hoiie,  Killenaule,  Ballinpirry,  Abbey feale,  and 
elseu  here,  they  were  either  captured  or  found 
safety  in  exile.    O'Brien,  Meagher,  McManus, 


and  0*Donoghno  were  sentenced  to  deatb ;  Mar- 
tin and  O^Doherty  were  baniafaed  for  a  term  of 
years  to  Australia;  and  Dohenj,  Dillon,  I)eTin 
Reill^  and  O^Gonnan  found  th«r  way  to  Amer- 
ica.   Later  in  the  year  (September)  a  more  per- 
sistent effort  was  made  by  John  O^Mahony  and 
John  Savage  to  rally  the  people  in  Tipperary, 
Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  bnt  it  waa  hopektii. 
The  government  had  40,000  troops  in  the  comi- 
try.    None  were  executed,  the  sentence  of  death 
ha\ing  been  commuted  to  transportation,  and  in 
most  instances  pardons  were  extended  in  1856. 
In  1849  came  into  operation  the  act  eatablishinir 
courts  for  the  sale  of  enonrobered  eatatet.    To 
May  25, 1867,  property  had  been  fold  to  7,211 
persona^  6,902  of  whom  were  Irish,  the  rot 
English,  Scotch,  or  foreigners.     The  amooBt 
realized  for  the  same  waa  over  £20,000,0(ia 
In  1849  a  serious  collision  took  place  brtween 
some  Orangemen  and  unarmed  CatboKet  il 
Dollysbrae,  county  Down,  which  neceMititid 
the  dismissal  of  Lord  Roden  and  another  0^ 
ange  magistrate  from  the  commission  of  ikt 
peace  by  the  viceroy.  Lord  Clarendon.    In  the 
same  year  Queen  Victoria  paid  her  first  tiat 
to  Ireland,  and  she  again  visited  it  in  186Sto 
witness  the  great  exMbition  of  Irish  indoicri- 
al  products,  opened  at  Dublin,  May  12.    The 
year  1854  was  signalized  by  the  f onndatioii  o( 
a  Roman  Catholic  university.    The  political  ei- 
citements  of  this  period  were  an  agitation  bj 
Protestants  against  the  govemmental  grant  to 
the  college  of  Maynooth,  and  by  the  Cathofie 
defence  association  in  favor  of  perfect  r^ipon 
equality.    ^'  Tenant  right,**  with  other  sscolff 
questions,  under  discussion  at  the  same  time, 
produced  considerable  effervescence.    In  IWi 
the  Phcenix  society  developed  some  actiTe  rsv* 
olutionary  spirit  in  the  south  of  Ireland.    Hot 
was  followed  up  by  the  '^  Iri^  Rerolntioiiiry 
Brotherhood,^*  the  form  under  which  Fenisn- 
ism  became  known  in  the  British  islanda.  The 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Fenian  movement  oa 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  treated  nnder  Fi- 
NiANs.    It  is  only  necessary  here  to  alhide  to 
the  measures  passed  by  the  British  parliamcat 
growing  out  of  the  Irish  efforts  from  1657  lo 
1871.    The  government  put  forth  its  most  vigi- 
lant and  effective  resources  in  Ireland,  tvke 
suspending  the  habeas  c&rpvs  to  strenfCthcB  tht 
hands  of  the  Irish  executive.    Mr.  James  See- 
phens  was  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
''Revolutionary  Brotherhood** in  Ireland,  nd 
the  seizure  of  his  organ,  **  The  Irish  Pec^Je,"* 
in  September,  1805,  and  of  himself  in  No- 
vember, created  intense  excitement^  which  was 
more  widely  extended  by  his  escape  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month.    The  rising  in  March. 
1807,  gave  a  great  number  of  active  sMrits 
into  the  hands  of  the  government.    FoUov- 
ing  the  failure,  the  parliament  pssird  a  re- 
form bill  extending  the  franchise;  this  was 
supp1emente<l  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  bOl  for  the 
disi'stablishroent  of  the  Andean  chuvh  in  Ift- 
land,  which  was  followed  by  a  land-ltnnie  bin 
for  Ireland  and  a  naturalization  bUL  Tbroofh- 
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368>*9  immense  meetings  were  held  in  fa- 
»f  amnesty  for  the  political  prisoners,  in 
I  the  corporations  of  leading  cities  took 

This  developed  so  much  national  spirit 
oncentration  of  feelingthat  it  was  taken 
itage  of  by  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  to  direct  its 
y  and  fervor  into  a  new  national  move- 
on  a  constitutional  basis.  Grentlemen  of 
asses  and  religions  entered  the  "Home 
League/^  and  a  great  national  convention 
nference  was  held  in  Dublin,  Nov.  18, 
at  which  the  principles  and  objects  of  the 
ixation  were  aeclareid.  The  conference  sol- 
r  asserted  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Irish 
e  to  self-government,  and  adopted  "the 
iple  of  a  f  ^eral  arrangement,  which  would 
e  to  an  Irish  parliament  the  right  of  legis- 
:  for  and  regolating  all  matters  relating  to 
ktemal  affairs  of  Ireland,  while  leaving  to 
aperial  parliament  the  power  of  dealing 
all  questions  affecting  the  imperial  crown 
ovemment,  legislation  regarding  the  colo- 
rnd  other  dependencies  of  the  crown,  the 
ons  of  the  empire  with  foreign  states,  and 
atters  appertaining  to  the  defence  and 
ity  of  the  empire  at  larse,  as  well  as  the 
r  of  granting  and  providing  the  supplies 
sary  for  imperial  purposes.'*  In  the  eleo- 
bllowing  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in 
iry,  1874,  the  success  of  the  home  rule  can- 
»  was  very  significant.  In  Ireland  60  no- 
^n  and  gentlemen  elected  were  pledged  to 
rule,  while  England  sent  28  also  pledged, 
lew  Disraeli  administration  initiated  its 
policy  by  warning,  on  April  17,  through 
>rds  justices,  a  national  Dublin  journal, 
act  having  been  brought  before  parlia- 

May  1,  was  defended  by  the  secretary 
eland  on  the  ground  that "  a  spirit  of  dis- 
ion  still  existed  there  which  might  be  ea- 
mncd  into  a  flame." — See  Giraldns  Cam- 
is,  Topographia  Jlihf mice  And  Erpugnatio 
'ni/r  (Frankfort,  1602,  and  in  Ilolinshed's 
tion) ;  Lanigan*s  **  Ecclesiastical  History 
•land  to  tlie  13th  Century"  (4  vols.,  Dub- 
822) ;  lietham's  **  Irish  Antiquarian  Re- 
^es"  (2  vol**.,  Dublin,  1826),  and  "The 
and  the  Cvmbri "  (1834);  O'Connor's 
■onicles  of  Eri  "  (2  vols.,  Dublin,  1832) ; 
'  Annals  of  Ireland,"  by  James  Grace 
lin,  1842);  "The  Annals  of  Ireland,"  by 

John  Glyn  (Dublin,  1849);  publications 
le  Irish  archwological  society  (Dublin, 
et  $eq.)i  publications  of  the  Ossianic  so- 
fDublin,  1858  etseq.);  O'Brennan's  "An- 

Ireland"  (Dublin,  1855);  "The  Four 
rs'  Annals  of  the  Kin^rdom  of  Ireland," 
I  by  J.  O'Donovan  (7  vols.,  Dublin,  1856) ; 
'odd's  "Wars  of  the  Irish  and  Danes" 
in,  1858);  MacGeoghepan's  "History  of 
id,  Ancient  and  Mwlern,"  continued  up 
esent  date  by  John  Mitchel  (Sew  York, 
;  Gnstave  de  Beaumont,  VIrlnnde  *o- 
et  polifiqvf  (2  voK,  Paris,  1839);  and 

Perraud,  fjtuda  sur  VIrlande  contem- 
nt  (Paris,  1862). 


imillD.  Chmk  tf^  the  name  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  tne  Anglican  Episcopal  church.  Un- 
til Jan.  1,  1871,  this  church  was  an  intesral 
part  of  the  '*  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land," which  was  the  establishment  in  Ireland 
as  well  as  in  England.  (See  ENouum,  Chuboh 
OF.)  In  1868  the  house  of  conunons,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  resolved  to  disestablidi  the 
church  in  Ireland.  The  house  of  lords  reject- 
ed the  proposition,  but  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  which  strongly  expressed  itsdf 
against  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Irish  church,  the  *^  royal  commissioners  on  the 
revenues  and  condition  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
land'* recommended  important  reductiona  as 
to  the  benefices  of  the  Irish  church.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, having  become  prime  minister  toward 
the  dose  of  the  year  1868,  introduced  in  Mareh, 
1869,  a  new  bill  for  the  disestablishment  and- 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  church,  which  waa 
by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  on 


passed 
July  2( 


^uly  26  received  the  royal  assent  By  this  act 
a  body  of  commissioners  of  church  temporali- 
ties in  Ireland  was  appointed,  in  whom  t^ 
whole  property  of  the  Irish  church  was  to  oe 
vested  from  the  day  the  measure  received  the 
royal  assent  A  distinction  was  made  between 
publio  endowments  (valued  at  £15,500,OOOX 
including  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  state 
grant  or  revenue,  which  were  to  be  reaomed 
by  the  state,  and  private  endowments  (valued 
at  £500,000X  which  were  defined  as  money 
contributed  from  private  sources  since  1660, 
and  whioh  were  to  be  restored  to  the  disestab- 
lished church.  Provision  was  made  for  com- 
pensation to  vested  interests  (including  May- 
nooth  college  and  the  rtgium  d&num  of  the 
Presbyterians),  the  largest  of  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate were  those  of  incumbents,  to  each  of 
whom  was  secured  during  his  life,  provided  he 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  bene- 
fice, the  amount  to  which  he  was  entitled,  de- 
ducting the  amount  he  might  have  paid  for 
curates;  or  the  interest  might  under  certain 
circumstances  be  commuted  upon  his  applica- 
tion for  a  life  annuity.  Other  personal  mter- 
ests  provided  for  were  those  of  curates,  perma- 
nent and  temporary,  and  lay  compensations, 
including  claims  of  parish  clerks  and  sextons. 
The  aggregate  of  the  payments  would  amount 
to  about  £8,000,000,  leaving  about  £7,500,000. 
giving  an  annual  income  of  about  £30,000,  at 
the  disposal  of  parliament.  When  the  affairs 
of  the  establishment  should  be  wound  up,  the 
commissioners  were  to  report  to  the  queen 
that  the  objects  immediately  contemplated  by 
the  act  had  all  been  provided  for,  and  to  re- 
port the  amount  of  surplus  available  for  chari- 
table purposes.  The  actual  disestablishment 
provided  for  by  the  Irish  church  act  took 
effect  on  Jan.  1,  1871,  when  all  church  prop- 
erty became  vested  in  the  ehiirch  temporali- 
ties commissioners,  and  the  right  of  the  Irish 
bishops  to  sit  in  the  house  of  lonls  ceased. 
Previously  a  general  convention  held  in  Dub- 
lin in  1870  adopted  a  constitution  for  the 
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(liiin-h  of  Irclan<l.     TIk'  chunli  i^  f^>verned  '  fonl-npon-Avoiu  and  noricin^  hit  cndi! 
l»y  u  (Tviieral  hyri<>«l,  rnvvtiuir  unnually  in  Dub-    for  ^^lJukcs{H.^tnan  reli»i  be  f or^ped  a  deed  or 
]iri,  iiiul  con  hi  >t  in;;  of  a  house  of  bishops  an<l  a    k'U>o  oinUiinin;;  a  pretended  antognph  of  tLe 
Iioum:  of  fleriral  and  Liy  ilclctrates.     The  hour^;    poet,  wliich  he  said  he  bad  foood  amofur  mm 
of  bifhups  have  the  ri^ht  of  veto,  and  their    old  law  papers.    The  eagemeM  vitb  wUdi  Ui 
veto  prevails  also  at  the   next  synod.     The    father  believe<l  this  tale  indnced  him  to  mun- 
l^iAliops  are  elected  by  the  diocesan  convention,     facture  other  docamenta  of  tbe  tame  dctrrip- 
but  whenever  the  latter  fails  to  ele<-t  u  candi-    tion;   and  he  tinally  prodaced  a  play  nScd 
date  by  u  majority  of  two  thinls  of  each  order,     "  Vorti^ern/'  purporting  tu  be  by  Sbakefpeart. 
the  election  dev(»lves  upon  the  house  of  bish-    It  dei'eived  muny  literary  men,  and  SboidiB 
ops.     The   primate   Carchbishop  of  Anuagh)    purcha.*<ed  it  for  Drurr  Lane  tbeatre,  wben  it 
is  elected   by  the  l>euch   of   bishops  out  of     was  produced  with  John  Eemble  in  tbe  lea^ac 
their  own  order.     The  proi)erty  of  the  church    part;  but  the  total  failure  of  tbe  play,  jointd 
is  vestetl  in  a  "  representative  church  body/^    with  the  attacks  of  Malone  and  otber^  ioob 
which  is  composed  of  all  the  archbishops  and    led  to  a  freneral  conviction  of  yoang  IreUDtri 
bishops,  of  one  ifeiieral  and  two  lay  repreiienta-    dishonesty.     "  Vortigem  "  and  "  Henrr  IL"  i 
tives  for  eiu-h  diocese,  and  12  coOpted  mem-  I  similar  production,  were  printed  in  1799,  aad 
hers.     At  the  first  general  synod  of  the  church    the  former  was  republished  in  1832,  with  a 
several  resolutions  a^^tinst  the  introduction  of  ,  facsimile  of  the  original  forgery.     Being  r^ 
ritualistic  practices  were  adopted.     As  late  as    quired  to  show  the  source  from  wbicb  be  had 
18:^:^  the  church  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding    derived  the  manascripta,  be  confe»ed  bis  de- 
its  small  menil>ership,  had  four  archbishoprics    ception,  left  his  father's  bouse,  and  abandoned 
and  IH  bishoprics;  in  that  year  the  numl>er  .  his  profes^ion.     He  passed  tbe  rest  of  bis  fife 
of  archbishoprics  was  re<luccHl  to  two,  Dublin  .  in  literary  pursuits,  pnblisbinir  aereral  Dordi 
and  Anuagh ;  and  the  number  of  bishoprics  to    which  never  had  much  populantr,  *"  Kc^cctcd 
ten,  five  for  each  archbishopric    The  number  ,  Genius,*'  a  poem  (1812),  &c.     A  new  editici 
of  l>enetices  inJH73  was  1,548;  the  number  of  ^  of  his  **  Confessions"  (1805),  containing  a  foil 

pabli^ 
additinial  fac- 
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cent  of  the  totid  population.     Immediately  on 
the  passing  of  the  Irish  church  act,  the  church 


lEEXfTS,  Salat,  one  of  tbe  fatbers  of  the 
church,  supposed  to  have  been  bom  near  Smyr- 


temporalities  commissioners  took  charge  of  all  na  about  135,  died  in  Lyons  about  S02.  In  a 
the  property  formerly  belonging  to  the  estab-  ,  letter  to  the  Valentinian  Florinna,  Irenffos  n- 
lisheil  cliurch,  iind  issued  forms  of  claims  to  be  ,  minds  him  of  their  having  been  botb  dimpki 
filled  up  by  clergymen  or  other  persons  en-  I  of  Polycarp;  he  also  studied  under  Papias,  Be> 
titM  to  receive  a' continuance  of  clerical  in-  '  cording  to  Jerome,  lie  probably  nccompuued 
come  or  compensation.  The  total  number  of  ;  Pothinus  into  Gaul,  was  ordained  priest  by 
clergy  and  otlicers  who  had  commuted  under    him,  and  labored  under  bim  among  tne  Greek 


conformist  ministers,  and  3,20:)  church  otlicers.  .  rus  about  the  spread  of  tbe  Montaniatic  doe- 
The  total  numl>er  of  uon-<'oinmutants  was  415,  trines,  and  was  while  there  elected  and  eoBie> 
of  whom  20  were  incuml>ents,  15  curates,  80  ;  cratetl  bishop  of  Lyons.  In  tbe  controTcny 
nonconformist  clergy,  and  300  church  ofiicers.  i  relating  to  tne  celebration  of  Eaater,  IraHeu 


The  totjil  amount  of  commutation  paid  in  re- 
hp<'ct  of  claims  investigated  up  to  February, 
1h73,  was  X'M,251>,i;73. 
lEELA^iU.    h  Kaaid,  an   English  engraver 


acted  as  me<liator  lietween  tbe  eastern  bisbopt 
and  Pope  Victor  I.  About  181  be  pubKibed 
in  five  l>ooks  his  work  Adtenug  ZTffraMs,  wbicb 
is  consideriHl  the  most  valnable  relic  tff  mAj 


and  author,  born  in  L<»ndon,  died  there  in  patristic  literature.  Of  tbe  original  Crack. 
Jiilv,  INH).  After  learning  engraving,  he  be-  '■  only  the  greater  part  of  the  first  book  baa  bees 
caiiic  a  dealer  in  curiosities,  A^arce  books,  i)resi*r\*cd  in  the  writings  of  Epipbanina  and  of 
prints,  i\:c.,  but  ultimately  turniHl  tourist  and  HipiN>lytus,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Ireuma:  bst 
author.  He  visited  Holland,  Hralmnt,  France,  ,  the  existing  Latin  version,  in  fire  booka,  la  tery 
and  various  parts  of  England,  and  nublishetl  ancient,  and  perhaps  contemporary  witb  tbe 
hi>v<Tal  illnstrati'<l  works  of  travel  and  Mvnery,  author.  Four  Greek  fragmenta  of  otber  eooh 
n«>nc  of  w  hich  have  now  much  interest  or  repu-  positions  attribute<l  to  him  were  diacorercd  by 
liition.  He  also  publislK'<1  ''Graphic  lUustra-  rfaff  at  Turin  in  1715.  Tbe  first  edition  of 
tiuns  nf  Ho^rarth"  (17'.il-'W).  II*  WllUaB  Hen-  '.  his  works  is  that  of  Erasmus  (Baael,  1526,  fre- 
r),  ^'iu  of  tlie  priH>edin^%  born  in  London  in  quently  rejiublishetl) :  tbe  beat  are  tboae  of 
1777,  diid  tlure,  April  17,  1^3."i.  He  was  (iraK'  (Oxfonl,  1702),  Maaraet  (Pkrls^  1710, 
r.liii  mUmI  in  Frnnre,  and  at  tin-  age  of  Irt  was  and  Venice,  1734),  Stieren  (Leipaic,  1851-'8). 
a|ppriiiti>-i>>i  io  a  conveyancer  in  his  native  Harvey  (Cambridge,  1S57),  and  in  toL  TiL  of 
lilv.     iliuintr  act  .impanied  hi.-«  father  t*>  Strat-  ,  Mifcme's  PatroIo'jU  grecqut^ 
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E|  a  Bjrzantine  empress,  born  of  obscure 
^  in  Athens  abont  752,  died  on  the 
Lesbos,  Ang.  15,  803.  She  was  an  or- 
nd  17  years  old  when  her  beanty  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor 
itine  y.  Gopronymus,  who  destined  her 
le  wife  of  his  son  and  heir  Leo.  Their 
3  were  celebrated  with  royal  splendor 
stantinople  in  769.  Her  husband  com- 
ber to  abandon  the  worship  of  images, 
i  gained  his  love  and  confidence,  and 
pointed  in  his  testament  (780)  to  ad- 
r  the  government  during  the  minority 
r  son  Constantine  VL,  then  nine  years 
a  786  she  assembled  at  Constantinople 
cil  to  restore  images  in  the  churches; 
nras  interrupted  by  the  garrison  of  the 
In  the  following  year  she  called  an- 
>uncil  at  Nicsa,  in  which  the  veneration 
;:es  was  declared  agreeable  to  Scripture 
kSou,  and  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of 
irch.  Constantine  was  encouraged  by 
)rites  to  throw  off  the  maternal  yoke, 
nned  the  perpetual  banishment  of  Irene 
y.  Her  vigilance  disconcerted  the  pro- 
it,  while  the  two  factions  divided  the 
he  Armenian  guards  refused  to  take  the 
'  fidelity  which  she  exacted  to  herself 
md  Constantine  became  lanvful  emperor. 
Mras  dismissed  to  a  life  of  solitude  in 
the  imperial  palaces,  but  her  intrigues 
leveral  conspiracies  for  her  restoration, 
return  of  Constantine  from  an  expedi- 
eiinst  the  Arabs  in  797,  he  was  assailed 
hippodrome  by  assassins,  but  escaped, 
I  to  Phrygia.  Irene  joined  her  son  and 
led  him  to  return  to  the  capital.  There 
surprised  by  her  emissaries,  and  stab- 
the  eyes,  but,  according  to  Gibbon, 
d  many  years.  Irene  ruled  tlie  empire 
t  years  with  prudence  and  energy.  In- 
se  was  renewed  between  the  Bvzantine 
nd  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  she  is  said 
sent  ambasr^ors  (about  800)  to  nego- 
marriaffo  between  that  emperor  and  her- 
as  to  unite  the  empires  of  the  Ejwt  and  ! 
but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
f  object  of  the  embassy.  As  her  golden 
move<l  through  the  streets  of  Constan- 
the  rein-*  of  the  four  white  steeds  were 
as  many  patricians  marching  on  foot, 
f  these  ])atricians  were  eunuchs;  and 
them,  tla*  erreat  treasurer  Nicephorus, 
been  secretly  invested  with  the  purple, 
ately  cause<l  her  arrest,  and,  after  treach- 
obtaining  possession  of  her  treasures, 
d  her  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos  (802).  There, 
d  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  she  gained 
y  livelihood  by  spinning,  and  died  of  ! 
ithin  a  year.  Iler  protection  of  image  I 
>  has  caused  her  to  be  enrolled  among  \ 
its  in  the  Greek  calendar. 
OH9  Heary,  an  English  soldier,  son-in-law 
er  Cromwell,  born  in  Nottinghamshire 
),  died  in  the  camp  before  Limerick, 
'),  1651.     He  graduated  at  Trinity  col- 


lege, Oxford,  and  commenced  reading  for  the 
law;  but  his  stores  were  intermptea  by  the 
civil  war,  and  he  joined  the  parliamentary 
army.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby  ne  was  taken 
prisoner,  bnt  eeoaped.  Having  married  Brid* 
get  Cromwell,  Oliver's  eldest  daughter,  in 
1646,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  horse,  and 
soon  afterward  colonel.  Ireton  was  one  of 
the  most  active  in  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  signed  tlie  death  warrant.  Under 
the  protectorate  CromweU  made  him  president 
of  Mnnster  and  afterward  lord  deputy  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  capacity  he  acted  with  mudi 
administrative  vigor,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  sobmitted  to  him  wiUiout  resistance. 
He  died  of  the  plagne.  His  body  was  carried 
to  London,  and  bnried  in  the  chapel  of  Henry 
VII.  in  Westminster  abbey.  On  the  restora- 
tion his  remains  were  exbnmed,  exposed  on  a 
gibbet,  and  burned  by  tiie  hangman  at  Tybam. 
The  royalists  admitted  his  ability,  but  de- 
nonnced  him  as  treaoherons  and  hypocritical ; 
his  friends  eulogized  his  sanctity  and  talents. 
From  his  skill  in  drawing  np  ordinances,  peti- 
tions, and  declarations,  he  was  called  ^^the 
scribe.''  A  pension  of  £2,000  from  the  con- 
fiscated estates  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  re- 
fused by  him,  was  settled  on  his  family. 

I1IAITE»    See  Yriartb. 

RIDini  (Lat  frit,  rainbow),  a  metal  so 
named  from  the  colors  exhibited  by  its  solu- 
tions; symbol,  Ir;  chemical  ec^uivalent,  98*56. 
It  was  ^scovered  by  Descotils  m  1808,  and  by 
Smithson  Tennant  in  1804.  It  occurs  native 
and  nearly  pnre,  also  associated  with  osmium, 
platinum,  and  rhodium,  and  in  alloys  of  various 
proportions  of  these  metals.  An  alloy  of  one 
fifth  platinum  and  four  fifths  iridium  has  been 
met  with  in  octahedral  crystals  whiter  than 
platinum,  and  of  specific  gravity  22 '66.  When 
native  platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  black  scales  remain  behind,  which 
are  composed  of  iridium  and  osmium.  These 
metals  may  then  be  separated  by  one  of  the 
methods  in  use,  and  the  iridium  is  obtained 
in  a  gray  metallic  powder,  resembling  spongy 
platinum.  It  is  verj'  hard,  white,  and  brittle, 
and  may  be  melted  on  lime  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent. When  thus  fused  it  has  the  specific 
gravity  of  21*15.  None  of  the  acids  attack 
the  pure  metal,  but  when  alloyed  with  plati- 
num it  is  readily  dissolved  by  aqua  regia. 
Iridium  black,  similar  to  platinum  black,  may 
be  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  its 
sulphate  by  alcohol.  If  heated  in  a  finely  di- 
vided state  in  the  open  air,  iridium  absorbs 
oxygen ;  it  is  also  oxidized  by  nitre  and  caustio 
potash.  Small  grains  of  iridium  containing  a 
little  platinum  are  picked  out  from  the  grains 
of  the  latter  metai,  and  from  their  extreme 
hardness  make  excellent  nibs  for  gold  pens. 

IEI8,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of  the 
sea  god  Thaumas  and  of  the  oceanide  Electra, 
and  sister  of  the  Harpies.  According  to  some 
writers  she  was  a  virgin ;  others  make  her  tho 
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wife  of  Zeiih.TTna  and  uolher  of  Eroa.  Sbe 
was  tlie  [ivr:ii>nilication  of  the  ruubow,  and 
tDvsi^iiger  of  the  giMls. 

UIS,  iu  botanr,  tUc  generic  name  of  a  Dom- 
bcr  of  beautiful  plants  Iwlunging  to  the  natu- 
ral onliT  iriiiiieat.  The  plants  of  thu  order 
are  CDilogunoua,  Luvitig  a  creeping  roottttock 
(rhiivma),  or  uIk  a  tlut  tuber  (eormat),  equitunt 
leuVfii,  irrufnilur  llowera,  threti  fitiunun^  and  im 
inferior  ovary.  Tlioy  ore  re]>re)»eiited  eiiuolly 
in  tLu  teniperatu  Hnd  hotter  rcKiuna  of  the 
glolic.  The  wild  Bpet'ies  of  iris  are  generally 
railed  lilnc-Hag,  sod  tLo  cultivated  fluwcr-d^ 
luce,  fruin  the  French yftiur  de  Louit,  it  having 
been  tlio  duvico  of  Louis  VII.  of  France.  Our 
GO>uinonui>t  blue-flag,  /.  rtnicolor.  is  a  widely 
dintribiitud  phint,  ib)  viiilet-blue  Uowors,  upon 
atvtiu  1  tu  S  ft.  hijch,  being  consjiicuoDB  in  wet 
phices  iu  early  euniuier ;  the  root  of  thia  poa- 
Beanea  cutliurtio  and  diuretic  properties,  and  is 
used  by  some  practitiimers.  The  slender  blue- 
flag,  /.  Virginka,  found  in  Bimilar  localities 
near  tho  Atlantiu  coast,  is  smaller  in  all  its 
parts.  A  yellowish  or  reddish  brown  species, 
rescnililing  thu  first  named  in  appearance,  is 
/.  eupreiiy  found  in  Illinois  and  southward. 
There  are  tliree  native  species  which  grow 
only  abont  C  in.  high  und  have  blue  flowers : 
/.  terna  and  /.  crUtiit-i,  in  Virginia  and  sootli- 
ward,  and  /.  hicu*tri*,  on  tlie  shores  of  the 
great  lakes ;  tlicse  are  stimelimea  seeD  as  gar- 
den ]ilunt«.    Tho  orris  root  of  Che  shops  is  the 
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pr-xluoe  •<{  1.  FliTinlina,  T.  paUitJa,  and  /. 
(icnutiiiifti,  wtiii-h  grow  wild  in  the  sontii  of 
£ur»))e;  the  rhizomes  lire  pared  and  dried, 
und  expurteil  from  Trieste  anil  Leghorn,  cliicf- 
1v  fur  the  use  of  perfumers;  they  have  the 
odiir  of  viuKts.  The  giinU-n  siK'ci.'s  of  iris  are 
nunieniu^,  and  the^e  by  hybriuizing  and  cross- 
ing have  prudiiifd  a  great  nianr  known  only 
by  garden  names.  The  dwarf  iris.  /.  pumila, 
from  3  to  li  iu.  high,  flowers  very  early  and 
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makes  good  ed^ngs  to  borders ;  '^t  eoamn 
flower-de-lnce  of  tJie  gardens  is  /.  tfrrsMsiM; 
the  elder-scented  flower-de-luoe  is /.sim^sfiM. 
There  are  several  with  yellow  and  brovnith 
flowers,  among  which  are  /.  pteudoMrvi  ud 
/.  fiavetXHt;  tlie  recently  iatrodnced  /.  Ihtrica 
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presents  a  renierkeble  combination  of  color*. 
These  and  many  others  are  hardy  in  onr  cli- 
mate, and  readily  multiplied  by  diviuoD  uf 
tlieir  rootstocks.  /.  A'MMno,  the  monmin^  cr 
crape  iris,  is  one  of  tlie  finest  of  the  Kentu,  its 
flowers  being  very  large,  dotted  anil  stript'd 
with  purple  on  a  gray  ground.  In  the  north- 
em  states  it  needs  winter  protection.  Theresrt 
several  species  of  iris  with  bnlboos  rootSk  and 
highly  ornamental,  stich  as  tlie  Spanish  iris  (/. 
liphoidt*)  and  the  Tersian  iris  (/.  FtninX, 
with  exquisitely  scented  blossoms  of  an  ele- 
gant pearly  whitish  hue,  admirably  adapted  to 
forcing  in  pots  for  the  drawing  room. 
lUSH  BOSS.  See  Caiuuou:*. 
IRISH  SEl,  that  port  of  the  Atlantic  omsb 
which  lies  between  Scotland  on  the  north, 
England  on  tho  east,  Vales  on  the  south,  sad 
Ireland  on  the  west.  It  co&taini  the  isle  of 
Man,  Anglcsea,  Holyhead,  and  a  few  iskta. 
CaraarvuD  and  31  orecambe  bays,  and  the  eata- 
aries  of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Kibble,  ar*  iu 
iolets  in  England ;  Solway  fritli.  Vigtown  and 
Luce  bays,  in  Scotland;  and  Dandrnm.  Car* 
lingf  ord,' Dundalk,  and  Dublin  hays,  in  Irelsad. 
Tlic  principal  rivers  flowing  into  it  from  Great 
Britain  are  the  Esk,  Kibble.  Mersey,  and  Dm; 
from  Ireland,  the  LifFey  and  the  Boyne. 

UULrraL  L  A  government  of  Asiatic  Bni- 
Eua,  in  the  S.  part  of  E.  Siberia,  bordering  oB 
•  Mongolia ;  area,  271.875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  18TQ, 
i  363,610.  The  continuatioDi  of  the  Altai  maa»- 
I  tains  form  its  S.  boundary.  The  sarfaM  is  de- 
I  rated,  tlie  geoi^ral  level  in  the  north  aad  «Mt 
I  being  from  !,G00  to  3,000  ft.,  aod  that  is  the 
I  south  1,300  to  3.000  fL  It  is  watefed  by  lh« 
I  Angara,  Lena,  and  several  ""*'1f  rivers,  and 
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eonteiDS  Like  BiikaL  It  is  rich  in  minerala, 
UBODg  which  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 
Eztennve  foreeta,  famishing  excellent  timber, 
ud  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  game,  occapj  a 
large  portion  of  the  conntrj;  and  agricultore 
is  proeperonslj  oondocted,  barley  and  rye  be- 
ing the  principal  crops.  The  pastoree  support 
great  nombers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  snm- 
mers  are  short,  but  very  warm  and  generaUy 
clear,  while  the  winters  are  so  cold  that  some- 
times mercnry  freezes.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  Kussian 
exilea,  and  the  majority  of  the  natiTcs  are 
Mongols,  Tungases,  and  Boriats.  II.  A  city, 
capiul  of  the  government  and  of  £.  Siberia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower  Angara,  about 
^  m.  from  its  source  in  Lake  Baikal;  pop. 
ibout  30,000.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
mouth  of  the  IJshakovka,  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Angara,  and  opposite  the  confluence  of  the 
[rkut  with  the  latter  river.  It  is  well  built, 
f>aTed,  and  lighted.  The  principal  streets  run 
parallel  with  the  Angara,  on  the  banks  of 
irhich  are  the  exchange,  the  admiralty  offices 
ind  dockyards,  the  governor  general's  palace, 
ind  various  ffovernment  factories  and  work- 
ihops  in  whidd  convicts  are  employed.  In  the 
rentre  of  the  citv  is  a  handsome  public  square, 
>n  which  front  the  houses  of  many  of  the  funo- 
ionariea,  and  the  guard  house.  The  school 
it  medicine,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  former 
iepot  of  the  Russian  American  company  are 
ine  and  spacious.  There  are  many  public 
ichoola,  a  high  school  for  navigation,  a  female 
xphan  school,  a  theatre,  and  a  good  bazaar, 
rhe  city  is  fortified,  and  nas  a  citadeL  It  con- 
wjis  15  churches,  and  numerous  convents  and 
hospitals,  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
i^early  all  tlie  houses  are  of  wood,  neatly 
>lanked.  and  paiuted  yellow  or  gray.  The 
>nDcipal  manufactures  are  woollens,  linens, 
eat  her,  glass,  and  soap.  The  trade  of  Irkutsk 
IS  important.  It  is  the  great  commercial  en- 
:re{K>t  between  the  Chinese  empire  and  Euro- 
pean Russia,  exporting  to  the  latter  tea,  rhu- 
iiarb,  fruits,  porcelain,  paper,  silk,  &c.,  in  ex- 
change for  furs,  metals,  and  various  European 
i^ood:}.    It  has  a  great  fair  in  June. 

IBOXy  one  of  the  elementary  substances,  pos- 
Kssim;  when  pure  the  following  characters: 
specific  gravity,  8*1393  (Percy) ;  hardness,  4'5 ; 
rrvstalline form,  isometric;  color,  silver-gray; 
lustre,  metallic;  atomic  weight,  56  (O  =  16); 
specific  heat,  01 13795.  Its  symbol  is  Fe  (fer- 
rum).  Although  seldom  found  native,  and 
never  pure,  iron  is  the  most  universaUy  and 
extensively  distributed  of  metals.  It  occurs 
in  large  deposits  in  the  form  of  oxide,  and 
soDstiintes  an  ingredient  of  nearly  all  rocks, 
loila,  and  natural  waters.  So-c^illed  chalybeate 
mineral  springs  contain  it  in  relatively  large 
imounta.  As  a  consequence  of  this  wide  distri- 
iiotioD  in  the  inorganic  world,  it  is  found  also 
!&  vegetable  and  animal  organisms,  constituting 
>07  per  cent,  of  the  blood,  or  5*5  to  8*5  per 
sent,  of  the  ash  of  blood.     Pure  iron  is  un- 


known in  the  arts ;  and,  owing  to  the  difficoltj 
of  procuring  it  on  a  large  scale,  its  properties 
have  been  but  slightly  investigated,  ^eligot 
states  that  iron  prepared  by  the  reduction  of 
its  protochloride  by  nydrogen,  is  filamentona, 
compact,  malleable,  and  almost  as  white  as  sil* 
ver.  Iron  dq>o6ited  by  the  galvanic  battery  is 
payish  white  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish ; 
it  is  scarcely  attacked  by  sulphuric  or  muriatio 
acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  dissolved 
on  Implication  of  heat,  evolving  hydrogen  free 
from  fetid  odor  (in  contradistinction  from 
manufactured  iron).  Its  malleability  is  not  af- 
fected by  rapid  cooling  after  expoeore  to  a  high 
temperature.  Iron  may  be  rendered  strong 
magnetic  by  induction,  but  loses  its  magnetic 
power,  when  pure,  as  soon  as  the  source  of 
magnetism  is  removed.  Throughout  a  wide 
range  of  temperature,  from  red  neat  to  near 
its  melting  point,  iron  is  more  or  less  plastia 
At  red  heat  it  is  readily  forged  under  the 
hammer,  and  at  white  heat  two  masses  of  iron 
can  be  mmly  and  intimately  incorporated  with 
each  other  (welded)  by  hammering  or  pressore. 
Welding,  though  not  exclusively  a  property  of 
iron,  is  possessed  bv  no  other  metal  to  so  mat 
a  degree.  It  is  volatilized  in  the  heat  of:  the 
voltaic  archu — Iron  is  a  metal  of  active  chemi- 
cal affinities,  and  enters  into  a  large  number  of 
compounds.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  four 
proportions,  as  follows : 
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Metallic  iron  rusts  when  exposed  to  moist  air, 
and  is  graduaUy  and  completely  converted  into 
oxide.  Mr.  Grace  Calvert,  investigating  the 
conditions  necessary  or  favorable  to  the  rust- 
ing of  iron,  has  found  that  it  is  not  acted  ujpon 
by  pure,  dry  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid,  while  it 
is  feebly  attacked  by  moist  oxygen  or  carbonic 
acid,  and  most  rapidly  by  moist  oxygen  con- 
taining traces  of  carbonic  acid,  which  forms 
first  oxide,  then  ferrous  carbonate,  and  finally 
hydrated  sesquioxide,  with  admixtures  of  fer- 
rous oxide  and  carbonate.  Carbonic  acid  and 
water  likewise  act  with  energy.  Solutions  of 
alkaline  hydrates,  carbonates,  or  bicarbonates 
prevent  the  rusting  of  iron,  while  a  solution 
of  sugar  promotes  it.  The  oxidation  of  iron 
may  be  hindered  by  attaching  it  to  a  more 
electro-positive  metal,  such  as  zinc,  or  promo- 
ted by  the  presence  of  a  more  electro-negative 
metal,  such  as  copper.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances zinc  wilt  protect  iron  when  it  cov- 
ers only  yV^  of  the  surface  of  the  latter,  but 
in  a  solution  of  sugar  the  proportion  of  sur- 
face covered  by  zinc  must  be  1  to  15.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  by  Grace  Calvert  gives  the 
composition  of  rust  from  LUngollen,  Wales : 
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Iron  (lecomposes  steam  nt  a  rod  bent  and  is 
convertcKl  into  oxide,  hydrogen  being  libe- 
rated. Hut  hydrogen  piissed  over  oxide  of 
iron  at  a  red  heat  reduces  it  to  metallic  iron, 
water  l>eing  forme<l.  The  character  of  the  ac-  I 
tion  is  here  determined  by  the  relative  amounts  I 
of  free  hydrogen  and  steam.     If  the  former 

{)re<lominates,  reduction  takes  place;  if  the 
atter,  oxidation.  Dilute  mineral  acids  dissolve 
iron,  converting  it  into  a  ferrous  sidt,  hydro- 
gen being  evolved.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances iron  becomes  **  passive,"  and  is  not 
attacked  by  strong  acids.  This  condition  is 
brought  about  in  various  ways,  and  seems  to 
be  connected  with  a  superficial  oxidation  of 
the  iron.  Iron  burns  with  brilliancv  in  oxv- 
gen  gas.  Reduced  by  hydrogen  from  finely 
pulverized  oxide,  it  bums  readily  in  the  air, 
taking  fire  spontaneously  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  reduction  has  not  been  too  high,  but 
otherwise  requiring  to  be  first  ignited.  Fer- 
rous oxide  possesses  so  strong  an  aflinity  for 
oxygen  that  it  is  isolatwl  with  ditficulty.  Its 
Baits  are  permanent  when  crystallized,  but 
rapidly  absorb  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air 
in  solution.  Ferrous  carbonate  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  nature.  The  most  important  ferrous 
Sidt  is  the  sulphate,  commonly  called  green 
vitriol  or  copperas,  obtaine<l  as  an  incidental 
pnxluct  in  many  metallurgical  operations,  and 
applied  to  manifold  uses  in  the  arts.  It  fonns 
a  numl>er  of  double  salts  with  other  sulphates. 
Ferric  oxide  occurs  abundantly  in  nature.  (See 
Iron  Ores.)  It  may  be  prepared  artificially 
by  precipitating  the  hydrate  from  solution  and 
subsequently  igniting  it,  and  also  by  simple  ig- 
nition of  the  sulphate  or  nitrate ;  its  powder 
is  red.  Ferric  oxide  and  its  salts  are  stable  in 
the  air,  but  part  with  a  portion  of  oxygen 
when  in  contact  with  org:mic  matter ;  a  famil- 
iar instimce  is  the  rotting  of  fabrics  of  cotton 
or  linen  by  **iron  mould.-'  On  this  property 
depends  the  disinfecting  power  of  iron  com- 
pountls.  Forric  oxide  acts  jdso  as  a  carrier  of 
oxygon.  Rischof  has  shown  that  spongy  me- 
tallic iron  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  probably 
lirst  becoming  oxidized  itself,  and  subsequently 
parting  with  its  oxygen  to  the  organic  mat- 
ter, tlien  becoming  ag:iin  oxidize<1,  and  so  on. 
Ferric  oxide  is  largely  used  in  the  polishing 
of  motals  aii<l  glass.  It  fonns  salts  which  do 
not  crystallize  as  readily  as  the  ferrous  wdts. 
Ferroso-fcrri*'  oxide,  generally  called  magnetic 
oxide,  is  abundant  in  nature,  and  may  be  re- 
ganliMl  as  a  compound  of  the  two  oxides,  and 
its  salts  iw  compoimds  of  ferrous  and  ferric 
>5alts;  it  i><  prrfcctly  stable:  its  powder  is  black.  \ 
Ferric  acid  is  formed  by  heating  together  fer- 
ric <»xide  with  saltpetre;  it  forms  salts  which 
are  very  imstable. — Inm  combines  with  sul- 
phur in  two  proportions,  forminir  a  proto-  and 
a  bisulphide.     Tijc  fonner  is  largely  used  in  ' 


the  preparation  of  golphnretted  hydrogen  for 
chemical  purposes.  The  latter,  known  u  py- 
rite  or  iron  pyrites,  ocean  abandantlj  in  nii- 
ture,  and  is  used  largely  as  a  source  of  ml- 
])hur  in  the  preparation  of  siilphnric  iicid. 
Iron  forms  a  definite  compound  with  nitro- 
gen, Fe4Na;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  nitro- 
gen plays  any  part  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
or  steel.  Compounds  of  carbon,  phosphorus 
and  silicon  with  iron  also  exist ;  the  effect  of 
these  substances  on  the  properties  of  iron  i» 
discusse<l  below.  The  compounds  of  iron  with 
chlorine  and  cyanogen  are  of  great  importanct 
in  chemistry  and  in  the  arts.  There  are  two 
chlorides,  FeCU  and  FesCl«,  corresponding  to 
the  two  oxides,  and  two  double  componndf 
with  cyanogen,  potassic  ferrocyanide  or  yel- 
low prussiate  of  potash,  EfFeCcXa,  and  pottib 
sic  fcrricyanide,  or  red  prussiate  of  potaih, 
KflFeCflNc,  which  are  valuable  chemical  n- 
agents.  The  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  or  Pruflriia 
blue,  Fci,  FeC.Nt,  is  formed  by  precipitation  of 
a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  with  yellow  pm»iate 
of  potash. — Iron  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  re- 
constructive tonic.  It  is  an  important  constit- 
uent of  the  animal  tissues,  and  under  onlinary 
circumstances  the  supply  normally  present  ia 
the  food  is  equal  to  the  demand;  but  wbea 
the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  which 
contain  much  iron  and  are  the  n>ecial  carricn 
of  oiygen,  is  diminished,  then  tneir  re-fon»- 
tion  may  be  promoted  by  the  administratioB 
of  iron  preparations.  This  condition  (ancniift| 
is  the  real  indication  for  iron,  most  of  the  rptau 
diseases  in  which  it  is  used  being  dependdt 
upon  or  accompanied  by  this  condition.  Ileaee 
it  is  largely  used  not  only  in  anemia,  bat  la 
neuralgic  affections,  dropsy,  Bright^s  di»caM» 
scrofulous  affections,  incipient  phthisis,  hsmor- 
rhages,  the  various  diseases  ox  females,  in  the 
convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  and  in  the 
protean  forms  of  debility  and  weaknesn  A 
few  of  the  salts  are  astringent^  and  a  portioa 
of  their  effect  is  probably  due  to  their  local  $i> 
tion  upon  the  stomach.  These  may  be  ufd 
not  only  as  reconstructive  agents,  but  to  chc^ 
discharges  and  arrest  hemorrhage.  Iron  ii 
absorbeil  in  small  quantity,  so  that  a  cowidcr- 
aide  proportion  of  every  dose  passes  throi^ 
the  bowels  unappropriated.  It  mar  be  detccM 
in  the  urine,  and  the  amount  nonnaDy  w» 
cnt  has  been  found  increased  in  the  milk  of 
animals  to  which  iron  has  been  administered 
The  bodily  temperature  is  raised,  the  palM 
quickene<l  and  strengthened,  and  the  appctilt 
and  nutrition  improved  by  its  administatk^ 
Headache  and  constipation  are  the  conseqacBMS 
of  too  large  doses  or  too  long  continiicd  nstb 
The  number  of  preparations  in  nse  is  exeatd- 
ingly  and  unnecessarily  large,  and  coutaMtf 
increasing.  Among  them  are  mctaDic  troa.  a 
grayish  powder ;  the  protocarbooate,  in  ]^ 
and'  mixture;  the  sulphate;  hydr^cd  ond^ 
usually  called  subcarbonate ;  tinelnre  of  tha 
chloride;  wine  of  iron;  tartrate  of  iron  nl 
|H>tassa ;  phosphate,  lactate,  and  iodide ;  dtnia 
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and  qainU;  iron  and  strrchnia,  &e. 
ingent  preparations  are  tne  perchlo- 
sulphate,  and  ferric  alom.  The  fresh- 
•itated  sesqnioxide  is  the  best  antidote 
lie.  In  cases  of  decided  ansDmia,  the 
preparations  of  iron  are  indicated^  as 
tare  of  the  chloride,  the  perchloride, 
sulphate.  In  other  cases  the  milder 
'  generally  preferred.  The  iodide  of 
^^^pecially  adapted  to  scrofulous  affec- 
The  addition  to  iron  of  nux  vomica  or 
I,  or  of  bitter  tonics  like  gentian,  often 
)  its  therapeutic  action.  The  adminis- 
>f  iron  is  contra-indicated  by  gastric 
o-enteric  inflammation,  by  plethora, 
id  febrile  conditions  generally.  The 
iron  varies  with  the  preparation  used, 
ort  of  food,  and  is  best  given  with  or 
als.  During  its  use,  the  feeces  are 
lark  by  it — ^In  the  arts,  iron  occurs  in 
rms,  as  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  and 
brought  iron  is  nearly  pure,  and  highly 
^  ductile,  and  weldable.  It  is  fused 
Iculty,  and  its  finished  forms  are  there- 
erally  wrought  at  a  welding  heat  It 
invariably  a  small  amount  of  chemi- 
obined  carbon,  0*25  per  cent  or  less, 
rmingled  cinder.  Its  specific  gravity 
•ora  7*3  to  7*8.  Its  temperature  of 
about  1800°  C.  or  3240°  F.  Cast  or 
is  in  most  respects  the  opposite  of 
iron.  It  is  not  m  the  slightest  degree 
i,  ductile,  or  weldable.  It  is  rciulily 
ind  is  therefore  always  cast  in  moulds, 
ch  harder  than  wrought  iron,  and  is 
r  rigid  and  brittle.  There  are  many 
of  cast  iron,  exhibiting  great  diversity 
•ties.  In  color,  the  extremes  are  white 
k,  with  a  number  of  intermediate 
!  gray.  The  hardness  and  brittleness 
mgh  wide  limits.  A\Tiite  oast  iron  is 
est,  most  rigid,  and  most  brittle;  it 
ie  action  of  the  file  and  drill,  while 
the  dark  varieties  can  be  tooled  with 
le  fusibility  of  the  diflferent  yarieties 
on  likewise  differs  greatly.  The  dark 
lerally  require  a  high  heat  for  fusion 
me  thinly  liquid ;  tliey  fill  forms  well, 
they  expand  in  cooling,  make  sharp 
and  are  hence  often  called  founderv 
'he  lighter  shades  do  not  become  so 
[uid  when  fused,  and  as  they  contract 
ig  are  not  adapted  for  castings ;  they 
ontain  a  smaller  amount  of  foreign 
iml  hence,  being  adapted  to  conversion 
ight  iron,  are  called  forge  irons.  The 
ravity  of  cast  iron  varies  from  CM)  to 
using  point  is  about  1500°  C.  or  27(^0° 
difference  between  gray  and  white  iron 
V  marked  in  the  molten  condition,  as 
•'  from  the  furnace.  Dark  cast  iron 
icklv  and  sets  without  anv  movement 
irface ;  when  hard,  the  upper  surface 
1  and  convex.  Wliite  iron  emits  an 
«  of  brilliant  sparks,  and  its  surface 
ii»ly  agitated  by  the  formation  of  crys- 
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tals;  the  forms  of  the  crystals  are  characteria- 
tic  of  the  grade  of  the  iron ;  when  hard,  the 
surface  is  honeycombed  and  depressed.  There 
are  two  other  varieties  of  cast  iron:  specn- 
lar  iron,  or  SpiegeUueti,  and  silvery  or  glasj 
iron.  They  are  both  white,  but  differ  in  char- 
acter and  composition  from  each  other  and 
from  ordinary  white  iron.  Ohemically,  cast 
iron  is  further  removed  than  wroosht  iron 
from  the  pure  metal;  it  al^AJf  contama  from 
2  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  nnion  of  the 
carbon  with  the  iron  may  be  either  chemical 
or  mechanical,  and  nsnally  both  oonditiona  are 
present  in  the  same  mass.  The  reaolt  of  the 
chemical  union  of  iron  and  carbon  la  white 
iron,  while  the  mechanical  mixtnre  of  iron 
with  black  scales  of  graphite  is  dark-colored: 
the  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  ox 
these  conditions  givee  the  various  shadee  from 
black  to  white.  Sometimes  cast  iron  is  com- 
posed of  a  mixtnre  of  white  and  gray  iron 
m  patches;  the  iron  is  then  called  mottled. 
The  different  trades  of  pig  iron  are  general- 
ly designated  by  numbers.  No.  1  stands  for 
highly  graphitic  open-grained  iron,  and  Nos. 
2,  8,  and  4  for  the  lighter  and  more  compact 
varieties,  passing  toward  white.  Mottled  and 
white  irons  are  generaUy  designated  by  name. 
Malleable  castings  (see  Iron  Manxtfaotcsi) 
are  cast  iron  which  has  been  rendered  partially 
malleable  without  alteration  of  form. — Steel 
holds,  both  in  physical  properties  and  in 
chemical  composition,  an  intermediate  portion 
between  cast  and  wrought  iron.  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  compound  of  iron  with  0*25  to 
2  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  limits  given  for 
carbon  in  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  cast  iron, 
viz.,  0*25  per  cent,  or  less  in  wrought  iron, 
0*25  to  2  per  cent,  in  steel  and  from  2  to  5 
per  cent,  in  cast  iron,  are  to  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proximate only.  No  sharp  and  accurate  dis- 
tinction, based  on  chemical  composition,  can  be 
drawn  between  these  three  varieties  of  iron. 
Steel  with  tlie  minimum  of  carbon  (mild  or 
soft  steel)  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
wrought  iron ;  it  exhibits  the  properties  of 
malleability,  ductility,  and  weldability  nearly 
to  an  equal  degree  with  wrought  iron ;  while 
steel  with  the  maximum  of  carbon  (strong  or 
hard  steel)  approximates  so  nearly  to  cast  iron 
that  the  above  properties  are  almost  entirely 
wanting.  The  fusing  point  of  steel  is  interme- 
diate between  those  of  cast  and  wrought  iron. 
The  properties  tliat  preeminently  characterize 
steel  are  connected  with  hardening  and  temper- 
ing. AVhen  heated  to  redness  and  sudden- 
ly cooled  by  plunging  into  water  or  other 
liquid,  it  becomes  hunl  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  carbon  it  contains,  the  temperature 
to  which  it  has  been  raised,  and  the  rate  of 
cooling.  Such  hardened  steel,  being  again 
heated  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air, 
loses  its  hardness  to  a  degree  proportional  to 
the  temperature  to  which  it  was  reheated. 
This  process  is  called  tempering.  Hardening 
and  tempering  are  generally  regarded  as  pe- 
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cnliar  to  Btcel ;  but,  properly  considered,  they 
belong  to  all  compounds  of  iron  and  carbon. 
Wrought  iron  contains  too  little  carbon  to 
show  much  hardening  when  rapidly  cooled 
from  a  high  temperature,  but  it  is  generally 
rendered  more  rigid  by  such  treatment  Cast 
iron  becomes  very  hard  and  brittle  on  sudden 
cooling,  but,  since  it  is  much  more  complex  in 
composition  than  steel,  the  circumstances  con- 
trolling the  hardening  are  not  so  well  under- 
stood. Cast  iron  which  lias  been  hardened 
may  by  a  process  of  tempering  be  rendered 
soft  again.  The  precise  nature  of  the  harden- 
ing process  is  not  understood.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  result  from  a  chemical  union  of 
the  carbon  witli  the  iron,  formed  at  high  tem- 
perature, and  maintained  under  rapid,  but  re- 
solved by  slow  cooling.  It  has  also  been  ascribed 
to  a  state  of  tension  or  polarity  of  the  particles, 
which  in  relieved  by  tempering.  In  the  case 
of  cast  iron  a  change  in  tlie  condition  of  the 
carbon  may  be  often  observed;  some  dark 
graphitic  irons  become  perfectly  white  (chill) 
on  sudden  cooling.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
union  of  iron  and  carbon  in  cast  iron,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists.  Gurit,  Mayrhofer, 
Halm,  and  others,  have  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  definite  combinations  of 
iron  and  carbon,  such  as  FeC,  FeiC,  FciC 
FesC,  and  suppose  the  different  varieties  of 
cast  iron  to  be  compounds  or  mixtures  of  these 
definite  carburets  with  iron.  The  formula  of 
spiegeleisen,  in  which  the  carbon  is  all  com- 
bine<l,  was  supposed  by  Karsten  to  be  expressed 
by  FciC,  which  would  require  6*8  per  cent, 
carbon,  but  this  amount  is  never  found  in  re- 
ality. Gurlt  proposed  a  lower  carbide,  Fe»C, 
which  he  supposed  to  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  gray  iron  as  Karsten's  tetracarbide  did 
to  white  iron.  Tliese  formulas,  although  in- 
teresting and  attractive  in  a  theoretical  point 
of  view,  must  be  regarded  as  purely  imaginary. 
Isolated  analyses  may  seem  to  indicate  their 
existence,  but  extended  invei^tigations  show 
tliat  the  variations  of  composition  in  cast  iron 
are  too  great  to  admit  of  any  definite  formu- 
las. In  the  molten  condition  all  the  carbon  is 
most  probably  combined  with  the  iron.  The 
separation  of  c^irbon  as  graphite  takes  ]>lace  on 
cooling,  and  the  amount  separated  is,  other 
tilings  being  equal,  determined  by  the  rate  of  ' 
cooling.  Wlien  we  consider  the  number  of 
factors  that  enter  into  the  case,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  fail  to  detect  any  regularity  in  ' 
the  coinj>osition  of  cast  iron.  Durre  proposes  | 
a  cliLssifioation  of  cast  iron  based  on  physical 
characters.  lie  considers  all  pig  irons  to  be  , 
mixtures  of  two  different  substances,  namely, 
graphite  and  a  white  or  light  gray  matrix  or 
ground  mass.  He  recognizes  three  types  of 
iron,  represented  by  spiegeleisen,  in  which  the 
groun<l  mass  forms  l)oId,  brilliant,  reeil-like 
bundles  of  crystals;  Swedish  cannon  iron,  in 
which  it  appears  as  thin  thread-like  bundles; 
an<l  Scotch  iron,  in  which  it  presents  short  in- 
terlaced figures,  alnio>t  obscured  by  the  graph-  i 


ite. — ^The  manifold   properties   poeeened  by 
iron  in  its  various  forms  conatitate  its  great 
value  in  the  arts.    No  other  metsl  or  metallic 
combination  possessee  such  a  wide  range  of 
properties.    The  hardness  and  rijgidity  of  pig 
iron,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  W  oust 
into  any  desired  form,  adapt  it  to  use  in  con- 
struction  for   the   resistance  of   a  crushing 
weight,  and  also  to  an  infinite  variety  of  uten- 
sils.   The  purer  kinds  often  possess*  moreover 
great  toughnessw  and  are  availaole  for  ordnance. 
Wrought  iron,  naving  a  high  degree  of  tenaci- 
ty and  elasticity  combined  with  malleaUlity 
and  ductility,  is  applicable  to  nomberless  uses 
in  every-day  life,  particolarly  those  which  re- 
quire not  only  strength,  bat  the  ability  to  re- 
sist shock.    Steel  is  stronger  than  wrought  or 
cast  iron,  but  is  intermediate  between  the 
two  in  rigidity.    It  repUices  wrouglit  in»n  ad- 
vantageously in  construction  where  strength  is 
required  in  small  bulk;  but  it  is  excluded, 
except  in  the  softest  varieties,  where  s^hocks 
are  to  be  encountered.    Its  property  of  hard- 
ening, combined  with  malleability*  and  dne^ 
tility,  adapts  it  for  the  msnnfactnre  of  cutting 
tools.     Until  the  comparativelj  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  Bessemer  process  and  the  Sie- 
mens regenerative  heating  fomaee  (aee  Fra- 
nace),  it  was  impossible  to  melt  wronglit  iron 
on  the  large  scale;  and  the  distinction  bc^ 
tween  wrought  iron  and  cast  steel  was  there- 
fore well  marked  in  their  physical  characters 
steel  showing  a  homogeneous  crystalline,  and 
wrought  iron  a  more  or  less  fibrous  strucfar^ 
due  to  the  intermingled  cinder.    This  di^tine- 
tion  in  physical  characters  disappears  wbet 
soft  iron  (that  is,  iron  with  0-25  per  ceoL  or 
less  of  carbon)  is  melted  and  cast  in  moddi; 
and  the  tendency  of  metallurgists  at  the  pr»- 
ent  time  is  to  call  this  product  steeL  withoil 
regard  to  its  contents  in  carbon  or  it»  suacf^ 
tibility  to  hardening.     Bessemer  and  opci- 
hearth  (Martin)  steels  include  products  vaiyivr 
from  hard  steel  to  soft  iron ;  they  have,  hov- 
ever,  the  common  property  of  homogenei^t 
whence  the  name  sometimes  applied  to  thai 
of  ^*  homogeneous  metaL"    In  ooth  steci  ui 
wrought  iron,  therefore,  the  distinction  if  ts 
be  observed  between  welded  and  cast  pfs- 
ducts.     (See  Stbbl.)— Mannfactured  iroo  htf 
thus  far  been  considered  in  the  present  aitidi 
merely  as  a  compound  of  iron  and  earboa.   h 
is  generaUy,  however,  mnch  more  conplei  ii 
composition,  and  we  will  now  consider  9tA 
kind  separately  in  greater  detaiL   I.  Cast  Iboi: 
This  is  the  product  of  the  blast  fnraaee  (us 
Iron  Maxufactubb),  -and  contains  a  niute 
of  elementanr  substances  derived  from  the  or% 
flux,  and  fuel  used  in  its  production.    The  la^ 
stances  most  commonly  met  with  (besides  oi^ 
bon,  which  must  be  resarded  as  esKUtialifle 
silicon,  sulphur,  phospnoma,  maaganaie,  mI 
more  rarely,  or  m  smaller  qnantitieiL  chr^ 
mium,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  titaidnns.  aneaiiB^ 
antimony,  alnminnm,  <         m,  and  msjiiMwiiiM 
The  following  analyses  wm  serre  as  fTimplM" 
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The  looalitiM  of  the  umpjea  forniahing  tin 

Above  snAlfses,  and  their  detcription  u  far  m 

Jows:  White  iron.— 1.  lUria- 

<        .  LTCoal  1  sp.  gr.  7-729.    S.  B»- 

-.■;!■■.'  I,  :  I  ii  L'  ,M  ;  cIukmaL  8.1'li^n'liiiiJ.  Eng- 
hiTiii ;  I  ukc.  4.  Medellin,  Colombia,  used  (or 
*t:iiu[)  beu<L(;  up.  gr.  "-iS.  5.  PriniOr,  Tyrol; 
njjiu(.'ek'i*fn.  6.  Savu,  Oarniola,  Auatria,  7. 
1  r6-dmilz,  Stjris.  8,  Bicber,  Prussia.  U.  MU- 
t.en,  I'rii^'ia.  M.'ttlM  iron,— m,  Clevaland, 
JEngUod.  II.  Btyria:  o,  wlili"  {inrtluD,  sp. 
gr.  7"06B;  6,  gray  portioL,  -jj.  nv.  i.  ;i-,!h.  Gray 
iron. — 18.  No  locality;  analy^  by  FreaenioB. 
li).  CievflanU,  Engliiiiil.  14,  I'l.  Hi.  Bessemer 
iron:  iieM;liitza  id  liiingiu-y,  Nuubiirg  in  Sty- 
rio,  and  Engli^t  (hematil«>.  1 7.  Aroeriooii  gua 
iron.  IH.  ADHtriBn  pia  iron.  lU.  "Glaiy" 
iron.  English.  Tlie  inflaonce  wliich  each  of 
the«e  elementary  BUbstances  eierta  on  tlie  nbyid- 
oal  |>roperlii;.4  of  pig  iron  ciknnot  l>e  statea  with 
preciNion.  The  Biioject  in  one  of  great  ooiu- 
pleiity,  and  has  not  been  tliorougbly  Investi- 
gated. Tlie  follon-ing  comprit^i  wi;at  i»  known 
itbout  iL  When  iron  h  fused  in  tbe  presODoe 
o(  carbon,  in  a  roduping  atmo«pbere — condi- 
tion)! wbioh  obtain  in  tbe  bliut  fiimace — it 
orpinhiHi'i  wiih  II  piiriiiiTi  i.f  cnrlMia.  (unnlog  & 

■  ■M;.    !"  I-;'.. ■...■: -111.    The  tomliLlon  o( 

molten  iron  is  not  certainly 
known,  bot'it  is  probably  in  ohemical  combi- 
nation. When,  :i  "III  .  !,  ihiHcarbiirettedcoln- 
po'iiiii  .sdlidififft,  tl]p<'iirl)oii  may  either  remain 
in  combination,  giving  the  iron  ft  white  color; 
or  It  may  aaHume  the  form  of  graphitic  scslea, 
m erii an icol ly  ilisaemioated  throughout  UiemaaiL 
n'l^lnn  it  ii  Mui'k  color;  or  botli  conditions  of 
the  carl>on  miy  coexist,  imparting  to  tlie  iron 
a  ihade  of  ;.-':>>.  So  (iir  aa  ii*  known,  these 
conditions  -.n ,  ilc(tmiii\eil  by  the  rnte  of  cool- 
ing of  the  ii.iri.  When  tbe  iron  in  quickly 
cooled,  as  nn  luin:.-  i':i~i  in  iron  moulda  or 
ponred  into  watt',  (lio  i  irbon  will  remain  in 

combination;  when  tbe   i i.  i'<..<>l'.'<l  slowly, 

the  iMi'liun  li;i^  tliiK' til  .-'I'lirir^iic,  N[i<t  a  part  at 
least  will  appear  a.s  grupbite.  Snulns  (''Jour- 
nal of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Inatitiite,"  vol.  i.,  j>. 
28)  hsd  proved  eoncluMvely  tbe  seiurate  exis- 
tence of  L'rapbile  in  pig  iron,  Bi-ll's  cxpcri- 
mentB  (■' Chemical  Phenomena  nt  I.i.:i  ^iihIl- 
ing")  -I  ■  difference 

in  till-'  .■■■;:■    carbon  in 

gray  and  wliito  ;■  .■  n-'i  ■. .<'  '   ■■  <  i  irv^n  o 

furnace  in  tlie  i.  icn-i:iinl  ■ii-'iinu  i-iiiiiiiiiii 
and  he  cousklers  the  ditfereucti  u(  color  lu  he 
due  to  the  (at't  that  in  the  white  varieties  the 
graphitic  walcsnrep«  minute  ai>  tube  no  longer 
visible.  Mis  e\]i,'riiTioiiu  riiiiir.uliii  riwulta  ob- 
tained by  invtvTiuM!' ■■  -  '11  ■-■■  ■■'■  ililios,  and 
have  not  un  yi'i  !  i  I  ■■>■.•  highly 

graphitic  vnHtiv  ■■  -mIIv  pro- 

duced at  a  higher  temperature  tlian  tlie  white; 
and  it  lias  been  TKiIic«d  iluit  whi-n  white  iron 
l~  <'.{>'>~<.<1  III  the  tomperaiurD  of  a  furnace 
rii.ii.iii.-  tTiv  iron,  it  is  ciningwl  into  gray. 
This  has  l.'il  to  the  upiniuu  itiut  ibu  temperiv- 
ture  of  production  is  the  sole  cau»o  of  the 
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difference  tn  the  two  varieties.  A  more  cor-  '  into  wrooglit  iron.  It  pl&ya  ui  important  put 
rect  iitiitument  of  the  fact  would  perhaps  be,  in  tlie  pig  iron  employed  for  making  BeiniAicr 
tliat  tlie  color  of  the  pig  metai,  or  io  otiier  |  eteci,  tiopplring  by  its  oiidation  the  pTMtt-r 


due,  otiicr  things  being  equal,  to  the  time  or  a  molten  i-ondition.  The  amonnt  of  Hticvn  in 
rate  uf  coolinfi.  White  iron  caused  to  Kilidif  j  Dcssemcr  p\g  iron  varies  from  I  to  S  per  <vdL 
very  iilowly  becomes  graj;  and  gray  iron  cooled    Silrerv  or  glazy  pig  iron,  occauonally  prodnml 

Quickly  becomes  white.  The  cause  of  this  dif-  whun  the  furnace  is  working  very  hot  with  an 
irence  is  conceivable  on  one  supposition  only,  i  esccM  of  fuel,  is  white,  but  haa  none  of  the 
viz. :  that  there  is  a  limited  range  of  tempera-  proprrtics  of  white  iron  properly  ao  called,  aad 
ture,  probably  near  the  point  of  solidification  of  .  is  weak  and  worthless  for  all  pnrpoatA  It  h« 
the  metal,  within  wliicti  the  setmration  of  the  '  not  been  thoroughly  investigated.  An  analyiit 
carbon  from  the  Iron  takes  place,  and  that  the  -  (So.  19)  given  above  shows  it  to  contain  orrr 
amount  of  carbon  separated  in  any  given  in-  !  5  per  cent  of  silicon. — fiolpbar  i*  presai  ia 
stance  i*  proportional  to  tlie  time  consumed  |  many  ores  of  iron  and  in  almost  all  mutrat 
by  the  cooling  pig  iron  in  passing  through  this  \  cools.  The  hotter  the  furnace  and  the  more 
range  of  temperature.  It  ia  evident  that  the  |  basic  the  cinder,  the  more  milpbDr  will  b«  rf 
time  required  for  the  metal  to  cool  a  given  j  moved  in  the  cinder.  'Where  tbeoppOHteaJo- 
number  of  degrees,  near  lis  point  of  solidi-  I  ditiuns  exist  a  large  put  of  the  sulplinr  ia  tb«  - 
ficatiuD,  must  de[iend  portly  upon  the  tempera-  {  charge  will  be  found  in  the  pig  iron.  The  ia- 
turo  of  the  surrounding  moulds.  The  hotter  ,  flucnce  it  exerts  on  pig  iron  bai  not  been  d»- 
the  metal  leaving  the  furnace,  the  more  will  it  tennined  with  precision.  According  to  Ef- 
have  heated  the  moulds  as  it  approaches  sulidi-  '  gertz,  04  per  cent,  of  sulphur  rendcta  juj  in* 
ficution,  and  consci|uently  the  slower  will  have  ^  stronger  and  more  mottled.  Swedish  casan 
be<'omo  the  rate  of  couling,  the  longer  will  bo  :  iron  contains  from  O'OT  to  O'l  per  cenL  at  nl- 
the  period  during  which  trarbon  con  separate,  phnr.  It  is  the  general  imprewdon  among  ira  ' 
and  the  lur^r  will  be  the  amount  of  grajihi-  '  founders  that  sulphur  renders  pig  iron  haidcr, 
tic  carbon  m  tho  final  product.  Carbon,  as  whiter,  and  more  inforible;  but  experiBCSlal 
already  remarke<l,  increases  tho  fusibility  of  proof  is  wanting  on  this  point.  Phot^torm 
iron.  In  chemical  combination  it  renders  iron  .  la  almost  always  present  in  cart  iron.  Fcr  ' 
brittle,  tho  brittlcncss  ilccrcasiog  in  proportion  j  iron  ores  or  limestones  ore  abaolntely  frMfriM 
OB  the  curbon  separates  bb  graphite. — Silicon  phoaplionia;  nnd  almost  the  entire  amoont  (( 
is  nearly  always  present  in  pig  iron.  White  .  this  element  i>resent  in  tfas  charge  U  abwrM 
iron  U  occasionally  almost  free  from  it,  but  by  the  iron,  which  it  render*  thinly  l>V<' 
the  darker  sorts  nmy  contain  aa  mn<'h  as  8  ,  when  fused,  and  crystalline  and  ban  wka 
per  cent. ;  }  to  3  per  cent,  is  usual.  The  con-  solid.  Such  iron  is  well  adapted  to  fom  on*- 
ditions  favoring  the  production  of  a  highly  ]  mentnl  and  intricate  caMinga,  nnce  it  lib  tk 
mlicouized  pi^  iron  arc  slow  working,  a  high  |  mould  well  and  brin^  out  tbe  fins  ootfiMS 
tem]K'raturc  in  the  tnmat^^c,  and  a  cinder  rich  with  sharimtia.  Leaa  thao  05  per  ccM.  d 
in  silica.  Silicon,  like  carbon,  renders  iron  I  phoBplioms  does  not  materialljaflecttiMphT^ 
more  fusible.  The  temperature  of  aolidiflca-  i  cal  properties  of  pig  iron ;  and  more  am 
tion  of  pig  iron  rich  in  silicon  is  therefore  5'S  per  cenL  renders  it  too  weak  and  brtuli 
relatively  low ;  and  thia  fact,  combined  with  to  be  used.  The  following  table  tbovs  tk 
the  high  temperature  of  production,  affords  amount  of  snlphnr  and  pboaphoma  in  ■■• 
ample  ujiportunity  for  tho  carbon  to  separate  i  well  known  brands  of  Engliah  pig; 

«»  grtijiuilc.    We  consequently  find  such  pig    

iron  always  highly  jmiphitic,  and  very  diHicult  bmsds. 

to  chill,  or  convert  into  white  iron  by  sudden 

cooling.    In  many  articles  made  of  coat  iron,  '  ichKrhiTrn  Oi"»«it«) .  —,       -  — 

such  us  rolls,  car  wheels,  &<■.,  it  is  desired  to     p™i"i  Wik-* '     e-4:>        *^ 

combine  toughm^sa  of  stru.-ture  with  s  hard  '  ?Sii''rt,^'''^'" !    S-g       JS 

wearing  :'urfacc.    This  is  effected  by  casting    (VotkiHi .                      ,  ""!    "      e-as  ■    *-»* 
the  objot  in  a  suitable  mould  of  iron,  so  that    S^i'^'i,_. ;. ■  f  3S  I    15 

the  molten  iron  siinii  be  suddenly  solidified  on  wh^.t^i^::::::::::::;;::::    1-S     JS 

the  outiudc,  nnd  rcndcrnl  wliitc  to  n  modtTate    Otiiiud las   j     •■■ 

dvpth,  while  the  mass  of  tho  casting  remains       ~  ~~  "" 

pmy.  Tho  costing  is  aubscaui-ntly  annealed.  !  In  the  convcrrion  of  pig  Into  niwpkt  iNi 
to  relieve  thu  tension  caused  by  the  unequal  by  puddling,  tho  phoqihoma  and  ■n^kpw  ■• 
cooling.  The  irons  most  suitable  for  this  pur-  :  to  a  considerable  extent  elUninatci  In  tie 
pose  lire  produced  wiili  cliarcoal  and  with  a  I  conversion  into  Bessemer  atee),  howew,  tkN 
cold  or  but  moderately  heated  bloat,  and  are  elements  remain  with  the  iron,  and  ~*  ' 
of  ex  cvptional  purity.  Anyconsiderahleamonnt  .  only  the  purest  pig  irons  can  be  dm 
of  silirim  pri'vents  the  iron  from  chilling.  Sili-  '  ])roces9.  The  maximum  amount  of  , 
Clin  renders  iron  brittle  and  weak.    When  pres-  i  (the  most  deleterious  element)  that 

cnt  in  very  large  quantity  it  makes  the  iron    {lig  iron  may  contain  la  0-1  per  otsL    ^ 

worthless  botli  for  cusiinga  and  for  conversion    oese  resembles  iroo  in  many  of  its  cbtw^ 
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properties^  and  generall  j  accompanies  it  in  its 
ores^  The  amount  in  spathic  iron  ores  is  often 
large,  in  other  ores  nsoally  small.  Manganese 
is  redaoed  from  its  oxide  with  mnch  more  diffi- 
cnltj  than  iron.  When  the  manganese  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  iron  ore,  it  Is  reduced  to 
a  large  extent  together  with  the  iron ;  hut  when 
the  oxide  as  such  is  present  in  the  charge,  it 
pawea  mainljr  into  the  slag,  unreduced.  The 
effect  of  manganese  on  cast  iron  is  peculiar. 
Specular  iron,  generaUj  known  hy  its  Qerman 
name  SpUgeleUeny  made  from  spathic  ores  rich 
in  manganese,  contains  from  4  to  12  (exception- 
allj  as  high  as  20)  per  cent  of  tne  latter  metal, 
Slid  also  nearly  5  per  cent  of  carhon,  all  chem- 
ically comhined,  and  but  a  fraction  of  1  per 
€«ntl  of  silicon.  On  its  freshly  fractured  sur^ 
faee  it  is  wliite  and  resplendent,  with  large 
crystalline  faces.  It  is  very  hard.  Gray  pig 
iron  may  contain  as  much  as  6  per  cent  of 
manganese  without  showing  any  tendency  to 
whiteness ;  the  effect  of  manganese  may  here 
be  coonteracted  by  the  silicon.  Pig  iron  con- 
taining manganese  is  preeminently  adapted  for 
eoDTersion  into  wrought  iron  and  steel.  The 
part  that  manganese  plays  in  these  processes 
18  not  well  understood.  It  replaces  silicon  as  a 
httX  producer  in  pi^  iron  employed  in  the  Bes- 
aemer  process.  Spiegeleisen  is  generaUy  veir 
pore,  and  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  steel- 
^^•*""g  The  effect  of  the  other  substances 
aentioned  above  on  the  physical  properties  of 

Eiron  is  not  known  definitely,  ll.  Wrought 
3r.  By  far  the  largest  amount  of  wrought 
fatm  in  the  arts  is  maae  from  pig  iron  by  the 
nmoval  of  the  carbon,  silicon,  ^.,  through 
oxidation  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  (^ 
Ibox  MAinTFAOTTBS.)  Tho  iron  is  removed 
fhxn  the  furnace  in  the  form  of  a  white-hot 
ball  or  bloom,  composed  of  small  particles  of 
loft  iron,  intimately  mingled  with  cinder.  The 
cinder  is  expelled  and  the  particles  of  iron  are 
muted  by  squeezing,  hammering,  or  rolling. 
8Ubs  of  iron  thus  made  are  welded  by  exposing 
them  to  a  white  heat  and  rolling  them  out  to- 
gether.  The  homogeneity  of  the  product  de- 
pends on  the  thoroughness  of  the  working,  and 
this  in  turn  on  tho  temperature  and  the  fusi- 
bUity  of  the  cinder.  The  fibrous  character  of 
wrought  iron  is  due  to  the  elongation  of  the 
granules  or  crystals  of  iron  by  rolling  with  in- 
tmnimrled  cinder.  Fibre,  however,  is  not  a 
condition  inherent  in  iron,  nor  is  it  necessarily 
characteristic  of  good  or  strong  iron,  as  is  often 
•Qpp09e<l.  Iron  from  which  the  cinder  has  been 
Kinoved  by  thorough  working,  or  by  fusion, 
txhibits  the  granular  crystalline  fracture  prop- 
Mr  to  the  metal  itself;  and  snch  iron  is,  other 
tUnjEs  being  equal,  stronger  than  that  showing 
weD  developed  fibre.  But  fibrous  structure  is 
cndence  of  good  quality  in  iron,  in  so  far  as 
it  fbtfiws  the  absence  of  substances  (notably 
pbonhorus)  which  tend  to  make  it  crystalline 
Aid  brittle.  It  is  to  be  obsen'ed  that  all  iron, 
the  most  fibrous,  shows  a  crystalline  char- 
when  broken  short  off;  and  that  some 


varieties  of  crystalline  iron  may  app^ai*  fibrous 
when  bent  and  broken  slowly.  The  specific 
gravity  of  wrought  iron  differs  accordmg  to 
treatment  The  following  determinations  are 
by  Eirkaldy :  rolled,  7*7626  to  7*2898 ;  ham- 
mered, 7*8067  to  7*7206 ;  angle  uron,  7*7810  to 
7*5297;  sheet  iron,  7*7419  to  7*5881.  The 
physical  properties  of  wrought  iron  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  chemical  composi- 
tion. Carbon  is  almost  always  present  in  mi- 
nute quantity ;  without  it,  iron  is  liable  to  take 
up  oxide  of  iron  and  become  rotten  or  **  burnt" 
In  the  analjTsis  of  wrought  iron  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  determine  wheUier  a  substance  is  pres- 
ent in  the  iron  itself  or  in  the  cinder.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  silicon.  The  amount 
of  sdicon  m  wrought  iron  is  never  large  (dis- 
regarding cinder),  as  it  is  the  dement  most 
readily  removed  by  oxidation  in  the  operation 
of  puddling.  It  is  supposed  to  render  the  iron 
w^  and  brittle.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are 
frequently  met  with  in  wrought  iron,  and  their 
effects  have  been  tolerably  well  determined. 
Sulphur  makes  iron  ^^  red  short  ^^  or  ^^  hot  short,'* 
that  is,  brittle  at  a  red  heat  Phosphorus,  on 
the  contrary,  makes  iron  **  cold  shoit,"  that  is, 
brittle  when  cold.  A  red  short  iron  can  be 
worked  cold,  and  a  cold  short  iron  hot  Ac- 
cording to  Eggertz.  iron  with  0*04  per  cent 
of  sulphur  can  still  be  punched  hot  More 
than  this  amount  renders  iron  perceptibly  red 
short.  The  effect  of  phosphorus  on  wrought 
iron  differs  according  to  the  treatment  it  has 
received.  Its  tendency,  even  in  proportions 
as  low  as  0*1  per  cent,  is  to  make  iron  coarse- 
ly crystalline  in  texture ;  this  tendency  is  in- 
creased by  prolonged  heating.  The  strength 
and  extensibility  are  thereby  decreased  and 
the  hardness  increased.  If  however  the  phos- 
phorus is  in  not  too  large  quantity  and  the 
iron  is  drawn  out  to  such  an  extent  that  on 
slow  fracture  it  exhibits  a  fibrous  structure, 
the  metal  becomes  both  strong  and  tenacious. 
The  presence  of  cinder  facilitates  the  forma- 
tion of  fibre;  and  iron  with  an  abundance 
of  cinder  (2  to  8  per  cent.)  has  been  found 
by  Knut  Styffe  to  be  tenacious  with  0*25  to 
0*35  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  He  considers 
that  phosphorus,  like  carbon,  raises  the  elas- 
ticity and  strength  within  the  crystalline  par- 
ticles of  the  iron  (whence  results  its  superior 
hardness),  but  that  it  does  not  increase  the 
cohesion  between  the  separate  crystals.  The 
general  impression  among  iron  workers  is  that 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  neutralize  each  other 
in  iron,  so  that  a  ^^  neutral  ^'  iron  can  be  made 
from  a  mixture  of  cold  and  hot  short  irons. 
AVhether  the  effect  produced  by  such  a  mix- 
ture is  one  of  neutralization,  strictly  speaking, 
or  merely  of  dilution,  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. Little  is  known  of  the  effect  of  other 
elenient^nry  substances  on  wrought  iron.  Man- 
ganese, if  present  in  pig  iron,  is  almost  entire- 
ly removed  on  conversion  into  wrought  iron. 
Chromium,  titanium,  tungsten,  mansranese, 
and  other  substances  are  sometimes  added  to 
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steel  in  the  process  of  mannfactnre,  and  ap- 
pear to  modify  its  properties  materially. — 
Prof.  Graham  (**  Chemical  Journal,"  vol.  v., 
18G7),  in  his  investigations  on  the  occlusion  of 
gases  in  metals,  found  that  wrought  iron  con- 
tained many  times  its  own  bnik  of  gas,  nota- 
bly carbonic  oxide.  Mr.  John  Parry,  of  the 
Ebbw  Vale  iron  works,  Wales,  has  studied 
the  subject  more  closely,  and  found  that  all 
iron  contains  occluded  gas.  In  his  experi- 
ments the  amount  of  gas  evolved  was  not 
determined,  but  its  composition  is  as  follows : 

KINDS.  '  Cwb.  ozldc.    Garb.  add.  |  Hjdiogn.  .  Nltngn. 


Plff  iron: 

Dple^leiBon 1 7  *  ^TO 

White  Iron ]  2-820 

Gray  iron. 6-*W 

Wrought  Iron a4-262 

Bod  »te«l 24-8d2 


0-942 

81-105 

6-8110 

MO(IO 

1-600 

89*700 

9-920 

M-lOO 

16-UO 

52-610 

6-8S0 
8*250 
1-719 
6-489 


The  amount  of  hydrogen  that  gray  pig  iron  is 
capable  of  absorbing  when  heated  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  this  gas  has  been  found  by  Par- 
ry to  be  20  times  its  volume.  By  increasing 
the  heat  the  gas  thus  absorbed  is  given  off. 
Of  the  effect  of  gases  on  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  iron  nothing  is  known,  and  the  part 
they  play  in  the  various  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses is  only  beginning  to  be  investigated. 
(See  Iron  M  anttactube.) — Compounds  of  iron 
with  potassium,  aluminum,  manganese,  nickel, 
lead,  antimony,  tin,  and  copper  are  known; 
but  none  of  them  have  found  important  appli- 
cation in  the  arts,  except  ferro-manganese, 
which  is  often  used  instead  of  spiegeleisen  in 
the  Bessemer  and  Martin  processes.  It  con- 
tains sometimes  over  40  per  cent  of  manga- 
nese, with  a  very  small  amount  of  carbon,  is 
acknowledged  to  give  better  results  than  spie- 
geleisen, and  would  supersede  the  latter  out 
for  its  cost. — Strength  of  Iron,  The  strength 
of  cast  and  wrought  iron  varies  through  wide 
limits.  Ciist  iron  is  inferior  to  wrought  iron 
in  strength  when  exposed  to  tensile,  torsional, 
or  transverse  strain,  but  shows  a  very  high  re- 
sistance to  compression.  Owing  to  its  rigidity, 
it  stretches  but  slightly  under  stress,  while 
wrought  iron  elongates  considerably.  In  esti- 
mating tensile  strength,  therefore,  regard  must 
be  Iiud  to  the  fractured  as  well  as  to  the  origi- 
nal area.  The  softest  and  purest  irons  elon- 
gate most,  and  consequently  show  a  low  ten-  I 
sile  strength  when  referred  to  the  original  ■ 
area,  but  a  high  degree  of  resistance  when  re- 
ferred to  the  fractured  section.  A  gradual  in-  i 
crease  in  tlie  amount  of  extension  under  strain 
is  noticcil  from  cast  iron  through  steel  to  the  ' 
softest  wrought  iron.  The  following  tables,  ' 
compiled  from  the  experimental  results  of  _ 
Ilotlgkinson,  Fair])aim,  Kirkaldy,  Thal^n,  Rod- 
man, and  otliers,  show  the  limits  of  strength 
of  nist  and  wrouglit  iron  and  steel  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  treatment.  (Steel  is  in- 
cluded here  to  facilitate  comparison.  For 
more  detailed  information  with  regard  to  this 
substance,  see  Steel.) 


TenHU  and  eomprtmlf  Slren^  ^roHam  dmeHptiau 
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Lowmoor,  No.  1 . 
Clyde,  No.  1 ... . 
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BlaeoftTOD,  No.  1 !    18.9^  = 


BryiubOi  No.l 

»»         »♦    8 

Ynifloedwyr,  No.  1 

Anthradte,  Na  2 


Urn. 

11694 
15.406 
16.125 
17,t07 
28.466 


16,724 
14.426 
1\506 
18.962 
18348 


The  tensile  strength  of  Austrian  gnu  iron  ii 
from  80,000  to  88,000  Ib«. :  of  Riuriaii,  about 
27,000  lbs. ;  and  of  Swedish,  about  84,0au  lli6. 
Experiments  made  by  Capt  Rodman  of  the 
United  States  ordnance  corps,  with  Green- 
wood, Springfield,  and  Salisbury  pig  iroM 
(charcoal),  and  mixtures  of  the  same,  ahowed 
in  16  determinations  a  minim wn  specific  grar* 
ity  of  7*099  and  a  maximnm  of  7*307 ;  a  mia- 
imum  tensile  strength  of  22,179  Ibsw  and  i 
maximum  of  42,884  lbs.  to  the  square  idcIl 
The  following  determinations  of  the  strengtb 
of  Richmond  (Mass.)  charcoal  pig  were  nadt 
at  the  South  Boston  fonndery.  This  im  ii 
smelted  from  pure  red  hematite,  with  temper- 
ature of  blast  varying  from  100*  to  850"  F^ 
and  is  largely  used  for  ordnance: 


SpCCfM  flAf  ilJT. 

l««%-*. 

A 

B 

C 

A          a     ,    c 

No,l. 
-    2. 
"    8. 
•*    4. 

7-OS20 
71220 
7-1890 
7*2549 

7*0fifl8 
712H 
7- 1796 
7-2968 

7-Q90t      lOlf 
7*0797     laasb 
7-1700      l«3i4 
7*2125  !   1B»U8 

]«jM     l&M 

lt.761     lun 
«L1I9     VkM 

Remelting  in  a  revcrberatory  fomace  nad 
the  average  specific  gravity  of  this  iroa  to 
7*3185,  and  the  average  tensile  strength  to 
40,022  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Fslrbaim  hti  de- 
termined the  transverse  strength  of  cast  iroi 
rectangular  bars  from  nearly  all  the  Britidi 
iron  works.  In  51  experiments  on  all  6hadfli 
of  gray  pig  iron,  tne  minimmn  bieakiif 
weight  for  bars  4  ft  6  in.  between 
was  357  l}»s.  to  the  square  inch, 
to  a  specific  gravity  of  fi'916^  and  the 
581  lbs.,  corresponding  to  a  qMclfic  gmity  6f 
7*122.  Irons  intermediate  in  strength^  bov- 
ever,  often  show  a  higher  specific  grariti; 
From  experiments  made  by  Fairbttin  to  dctir* 
mine  the  effect  of  hot  blast  on  the  strength  of 
pig  iron,  he  concluded  that  No.  1  iront  had 
b^n  deteriorated.  No.  2  slightly  iniared  bv  i^ 
and  No.  8  improved  by  the  nae  of  hot  bUL 
According  to  experiments  on  the  icfiittw* 
to  torsion  in  cast  iron,  the  length  of  the  btf 
submitted  to  torsion  being  aboat  eigEht  £tfi^ 
ters,  the  ultimate  strengdi  «f  aeren  auBpN 
varied  from  6,176  to  10,467  Iba.  to  the  sqvit 
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The  force  reqni^te  to  give  the  bar  & 
nest  net  of  half  b  degree  u  kbont  nin« 

of  that  which  will  break  it.  The  fol- 
f  table  shows  the  effect  of  eaccewive 
inga  OB  the  atreogth  of  cast  iron,  from 
aina^ni  by  Fairbaim;  the  iron  used 
glintoQ  Ko.  8,  hot  blait; 
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g  per  M  cannot  have  any  effect  on  the 
al  properties  of  iron,  and  any  change 
[oent  on  melting  mast  be  referred  to 
;  in  chemical  coroporition,  leaving  ont  of 
eralion  accidental  imperfections  of  cast- 
Uelting  may  be  effected  in  three  ways: 
niciblci,  in  a  cnpola  or  shaft  fnmace,  or 
srerberatory  or  air  fnrnace.  In  a  cruci- 
r  eiclasion  of  air,  the  iron  ahonld  be  no- 
m1  ;  in  a  cupola  the  atmosphere  is  reda- 
lail  an  inrrease  of  carl>on  or  silicon  may 
:  while  in  the  oxidizing  atmosphere  of 
fiim.'U'e  the  silii-on  and  carbun  are  gradu- 
■move"l.  Tlie  following  tables  give  the 
th  of  wrought  iron  of  Tarious  manufuc- 
>ompo:iition,  &c.,  nnder  varying  striuns; 
s  addL-d  for  comparison : 
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The  elongation  given  in  this  table  is  very  low, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  experimenter,  Uerr 
Tbalin,  did  not  measure  the  elongation  in  that 
foot  of  length  in  which  the  fracture  took  place, 
but  in  the  other  4  ft  of  the  length  of  the  bar. 
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breiiking  weight.  The  following  Ubleci- 
hibita  the  reeulta  of  ezpcrimentB  to  dettnniBa 
the  itrengtb  of  the  iron  from  two  exploded 
boilers,  compared  with  other  brand*  of  Anoi- 
can  iron  and  English  Lowmoor  bciler  plate: 
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Exploded  boUer.  itaiDeT  WetlOcM.  »a  npertuMDti *ljll» 

BUiaboaapltu.ittxjautmtnU 51.118 
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The  great  variation  in  stren^h  in  the 
from  tbo  cxplodi'd  builera  waa  supposed  to  be 
dne  to  the  n-rencliing  and  twiHting  acoompnnv- 
ing  the  explosion.  From  the  foregoing  tables 
it  will  he  Hcen  that  the  phjsicul  properties  of 
iron,  strength,  elasticitT,  &c.,  viiry  according 
to  coiD|>o»itioD  and  treatment.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  eonelurtions  of  Knut  Stjflfe 
("The  Elastii'it,T.  Extensihilitv,  and  Tensile 
Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel."  translate^t  hy  C. 
P.  Sunilherg,  London,  li*fill):  "The  limit  of 
elastioltj,  the  ahztolnte  strength,  and  the  exten- 
ribility  nre  to  u  great  extent  de]>endent,  in  both 
iron  uiid  ateel,  on  the  raeohnnieal  treatment  to 
which  the  material  tia.i  been  submitted,  and  on 
the  teniiieruture  to  which  it  has  been  ex|K)Sed, 
either  uuring  worlcing  or  sub^cinently.  By 
Odld-hamniering,  cold-rolling,  nnd  other  forms 
of  meclmnlcat  treatment  apjilie<l  at  a  low  tcni- 
]ieratiire,  both  the  limit  of  ehiiitieity  and  the 
ahsohite  strength  are  increoseil ;  while  by  the 
Minie  treatment  tlic  exteniubility  is  iliniintshMl. 
In  tlicse  reHpett''  heating  {>ruiluce!<  an  o^posiiu 
effect.  When  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  iron 
or  kIcvI  i»  increaKil,  while  the  other  conditioni 
remain  the  same,  the  limit  of  eloftieity,  as  well 
an  the  absolute  strength,  in  to  a  certain  extent 
increaseil ;  Init  the  extensibility,  on  the  eontrary, 
U  iliminisheil.  Thu  nliMlute  Hlrength,  which 
in  ftiHil  Mift  inm  may  be  estimated  in  round 
nniiilK'rs  at  i\(*:U  lb*,  or  31*+4  tons  perMjnare 
in<-h,  Mveimi  to  attain  itx  maximum  in  Kteel  oon- 
t:iiiitng  alHiut  1"2  ]HT  cent,  of  carbon,  and  i^t 
tlivu  in  good  co.-'t  Bleel  or  Ili-ssemer  steel  about 


I  137,340  lbs.  or  61-S6  tons  per  aqnaro  inch.  A 
j  small  proportion  of  phoM>noma  in  iron  gracf- 
'  ally  raises  the  limit  of  elasticity  and  the  ti»>- 
■  lute  strength,  and  therefore  also  the  hardnfi*of 
the  metal;  but  at  the  same  time  it  dlmini'bt* 
its  extensibility,  provided  that  the  iron  daring 
it-i  tnannfaeture  has  been  so  mnch  dravn 
out  that  on  alow  rupture  it  exhibits  a  fitimii 
fracture.  By  admixture,  howerer.  of  liit 
(which  always  make«  the  iron  anMcml  ud 
difficult  to  be  re-formed  when  heated,  boi 
'■  which  facilitates  the  development  of  a  fibmw 
!  structure),  on  iron  containing  0-35  per  cenL  of 
I  phosphorus  Deems  capable  of  arqniring  dmiI; 
the  same  extensibility  as  an  iron  which  <«■■ 
I  tains  only  traces  of  phosphonu.  Tbe  nranM 
!  of  itlag  also  Menu  to  oppose  the  tcMnqr  rf 
I  the  iron  to  become  when  atroagly  heated  «i» 
I  tatlinc.  and  therefore  cohl-short.  By  hiialiM 
I  and  sudden  cooling  (hardeaiag).  the  Knit  •■ 
I  elasticity  is  raised,  while  the  exteanUliiy  b4- 
,  minislied.  not  only  in  steel,  but  also  In  \tm. 
The  B]>solute  strenigth  likewise  i*  inoMMd  tf 
I  hardening,  if  this  be  perfonned  tn  a  mHMT 
,  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  maletial  Ha4- 
]  ening  in  water  withont  Bohaeqncat  modKris 
heating  (tempering)  generally  dlmlnUw  ihi 
strength  of  hard  steel  to  a  Terr  coufdctaUe  v 
tent ;  while  hardening  in  oil  doc«  Del  eceMtH 
I  this  inconvenience,  provided  the  haat  pnriM 
to  hardening  has  not  been  too  high."  Bttfi 
likewiM  gives  the  result  of  an  elaborate  saiM 
of  experiments  on  the  strengtli  ot  inn  al 
steel  at  different  temperstarM  Iron  — W'  t- 
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to  418^  F.,  from  which  he  deduces  the  follow- 
ing conclosioiis:  **The  absolate  strength  of 
iron  and  steel  is  not  diminished  bj  cold,  but 
eren  at  the  lowest  temperature  which  ever  oc- 
curs in  Sweden,  it  is  at  least  as  great  as  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  (about  60°  F.).  At  tem- 
peratares  between  212**  and  892*^  F.,  the  abso- 
tote  strength  of  steel  is  nearly  the  same  as  at 
the  ordinary  temperature ;  but  in  soft  iron  it 
is  always  greater.  In  neither  steel  nor  iron  is 
the  extensibility  less  in  severe  cold  than  at  the 
ordinary  temperature ;  but  from  266°  to  820° 
F.  it  is  generally  diminished,  not  to  any  great 
extent  in  steel,  indeed,  but  considerably  in  iron. 
The  limit  of  elasticity  in  both  steel  and  iron 
Vim  higher  in  severe  cold ;  but  at  about  284°  F. 
it  is  lower,  at  least  in  iron,  than  at  the  ordina- 
rr  tertperature."  In  the  exoeriments  on  which 
these  conclusions  are  baseo,  the  strength  was 
determined  by  a  gradually  increasing  strain. 
The  resnlt  is  quite  different  if  the  strain  is  ap- 
plied suddenly,  that  is,  if  the  iron  or  steel  is 
flubmitted  to  shock,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing experiments  niade  by  0.  P.  Sandberg  (ap- 
pendix to  the  worlL  of  Knut  Styffe) : 

&i^  «f  FtM  ^  BaU  (weOAino  9  etet.)  required  to  break 
ead  Rail  {Iron)  at  difertnt  temperaturee,  Dittanee 
between  eupporte  4  ft.;  length  ^  rail  lOft.  5 in. 
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Mr.   Sandberp:  concludes   from   these  cxperi- 
ments  that  for  such  iron  as  is  usually  employed 
for  raib  in  Wales,  France,  and  Belgium,  the 
breaking  strain,  as  tested  by  sudden  blows  or 
ihocks,  is  considerably  influenoe<l  by  cold ;  such 
iron  exhibiting  at  10°  F.  only  from  one  third 
to  one  fourth  of  the  strength  which  it  possess- 
es it  NO'.     The  ductility  and  flexibility  of  such 
iron  he  finds  also  much  affected  by  cold ;  rails 
broken  at  10°  showing  on  an  average  a  perma- 
lent  defiection  of  less  than  one  inch,  while  the 
other  Italves  of  the  same  rails,  broken  at  A4°, 
ihowed  a  set  of  more  than  four  inches  before 
fncture.     He  says   that  nt  summer  heat  the 
itreaztii  of  Abertlare   rails  was  20  per  cent, 
frester  than  that  of  Crensot  rails;  but  that  in 
winter  the  latter  were  30  per  cent,  stronger 
tbtn  the  former.     The  confusion  in  the  state- 
ttHAts  regarding  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel 


at  different  temperatures  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  experimental  determinations 
the  difference  between  the  effect  of  a  gradually 
increased, and  a  suddenly  applied  strain  has 
been  overlooked.  The  experiments  of  Mr. 
Sandberg  are  conclusive  on  tnis  point,  and  con- 
firm the  universal  experience  that  iron  and 
steel  tools  and  utensils  are  much  more  liable  to 
break  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  The 
breaking  of  rails  in  winter  has  also  been  re- 
ferred to  the  hardness  and  rigidity  of  the  road 
bed ;  no  experiments  have  yet  been  made  that 
confirm  this  view. — ^A  very  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  strength  of  wrought  iron  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  was  made  by  a  committee  of 
the  Franklin  institute  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, consisting  of  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson,  Prof. 
A.  D.  Bache,  and  Benjamin  Reeves,  from  1882 
to  1887.  These  experiments  were  78  in  num- 
ber, at  temperatures  from  212*"  to  Idn""  F.  A 
remarkable  anomaly  was  discovered  in  the  be- 
havior of  iron  at  a  temperature  between  600* 
and  600*.  About  672*  was  found  to  be  the 
temperature  of  the  maximum  strength  of  iron ; 
and  the  best  qualities  then  showed  a  tenacity 
16*17  per  cent  over  that  possessed  hj  the  same 
iron  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Sir  William 
Fairbaim  made  a  similar  observation  on  Sooth 
Staffordshire  iron.  It  showed  from  60*  to 
825*  a  regular  increase  of  tenacity  from  62,- 
186  lbs.  to  84,046  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  80 
per  cent  Mr.  Clay  has  determined  tlie  effect 
of  repeated  workings  on  the  tensile  strength 
of  wrought  iron  as  follows: 


1.  PQddlediron.... 

2.  Reheated 

8.         **        

4.  »*        

5.  »*        

8.         "        


48.9(V4 
52.884 
M.5S5 
59.5S5 
67344 
81,«^4 


7.  Behetted 59.fiS5 


8. 
9. 

la 
11. 

12. 


57,844 
54.104 
51.988 
484M4 


The  increase  of  strength  is  doubtless  duo  to 
the  increase  of  homogeneity,  and  the  subse- 
quent decrease  to  an  oxidation  of  the  iron. — 
A.  Wohler  (Ufher  die  Ffstigkeitsreraurhe  ton 
EUen  ufid  Stahl)  has  investigated  the  effect  of 
repeated  strains  on  iron  and  steel,  and  has 
shown  that  the  rupture  of  a  material  may  be 
effected  by  fretiuently  applied  strains,  none  of 
which  exceed  the  limit  of  runture;  that  the 
destruction  of  cohesion  depends  on  the  differ- 
ences of  tensions  which  form  the  limits  of  the 
oscillations  of  the  strain ;  and  that  the  absolute 
amount  of  the  extreme  tensions  is  only  of  im- 
portance in  so  far  as  the  differences  of  strain 
which  effect  nipture  decrease  with  the  increas- 
ing tension.  TV  hen  a  fibre  passes  from  a  state 
of  tension  to  a  state  of  corapres.<qon,  or  ties 
tersa,  we  should  consider  the  tensional  strain 
as  positive,  and  the  compressive  strain  as  neg- 
ative, so  that  the  variation  will  be  e<]ual  to  the 
sum  of  the  tensional  and  compressive  strains. 
This  condition,  often  ca]le<l  the  **fatifiue"of 
metals,  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  table : 
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Wroairht  iron.  Phoenix  companr,  ) 
1S57 f 


Gut-Btecl  Axto,  Krupp,  18<2 

Ftece  of  cast-iron  cylinder,  Stettin. 


UltiiBat*  bnakhif  fttnia 
la  lbs.  fm  tq. 


Orlf. 


47,080 


109,675 


Fnct'd 

.a 
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MM. 


Sinia  applUd  la  lla. 
par*}.  ladu 


60,126    !    17*8 


185,997 


12- 


Miataaau 

51.860 
8ts520 
47.a!« 
47.UH) 
65.6U0 
49.2211 
Mu600 
n.a'VO 

lojuo 


X«blf 


SJRMM 

4,000l>i09 

1M41 

UJOOuOUO 

18,000.000 

«.140 

TJOO,OUO 


BotteokA. 


The  effect  of  vibration  on  fibrous  iron^  it  has 
been  grenerully  supposed,  is  to  make  it  crystal- 
line. Experimental  evidence  is  however  lack- 
ing on  this  point.  Iron  subjected  to  vibratory 
shocks  inay  become  weak  and  break  from  *^  fa- 
tigue," or  by  reason  of  poor  material  or  bad 
working ;  but  there  are  no  facts  to  prove  that 
weakening  is  the  result  of  a  passage  from  the 
fibrous  to  the  crystalline  condition. — Prof. 
Robert  II.  Thurston  has  investigated  the  effect 
of  unintermitted  static  stress  on  wrought  iron 
and  steel  strained  beyond  the  limit  of  elastici- 
ty, and  has  found  that  they  do  not  lose  their 
power  of  resistance  or  yield  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. He  has  further  determined  that  iron 
and  steel,  if  strained  beyond  the  limit  of  elas- 
ticity, and  left  under  the  action  of  the  distort- 
ing force  which  has  been  found  just  cupable 
of  equilibrating  their  power  of  resistance,  gain 
resisting  power  to  a  uegreo  which  has  a  limit 
in  amount  approximating  closely,  if  not  coin- 
ciding with,  the  ultimate  resistance  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  which  had  a  limit  as  to  time  in  ex- 
periments hitherto  made  of  three  or  four  days. 
Releasing  the  piece  entirely  and  again  submit- 
ting it  to  the  Siimo  force  immediately  does  not 
produce  this  strengthening  effect. — The  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States 
in  1872  was  as  follows,  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs. : 

Iron  and  ttee\  mils 041  j>92 

Other  rolled  and  hammered  Iron 1,0<iO.<.mk) 

FotfreB  and  hloomaries 5inoo 

Cfciit  Heel 82,«M10 

BoMemer  Bte«l 1I0.5(M) 

Martin  »toeI 8.ono 

IMglion 2,880,070 

The  following  is  the  production  of  England. 
Prussia,  and  ISweden  for  1871,  and  France  for 
1872: 


CorNTRIES. 

FIr  iroa. 

WieacktlriA. 

StoaL 

Enirland 

l»niwila 

France 

Bwwlen 

. .      ft.«27.179 

..      1.827.9:« 

l.«i9.«i»rt 

21*2.^50 

5.56< 
K>7.278 
971.8S9 

isa,9$o 

1175 
211.867 
152.409 
84,S6d 

ISO?f.  L  A  S.  E.  oountv  of  Missouri,  drain- 
ed  ])y  atHnonts  of  the  St.  Francois  and  Big  Black 
rivers;  area,  almnt  600  w\,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
rt,278,  of  whom  .^52  were  cok>re<l.  Iron  moun- 
tain and  Pilot  Knob  are  on  the  N.  £.  border. 
Tlie  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  There 
are  large  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  pine,  and  ce- 
dar.   Iron  ore  is  abundant,  anil  other  metals 


are  found.  The  St.  Lonis  and  Iron  Momitiii 
railroad  crosses  the  county.  The  chief  prodiw- 
tions  in  1870  were  12,221  bnahels  of  wbcit, 
90,385  of  Indian  com,  and  28,141  ol  oatiL 
There  were  6iK)  horses,  019  mikh  cowi,  1.7(4 
other  cattle,  8,178  sheep,  and  4,714  swtts:  5 
manufactories  of  carriagefs  1  of  charcoaL  1  of 
pig  iron,  and  5  saw  mills.  Capital  Irontoat 
!!•  A  S.  county  of  Utah,  eztenaing  from  Col- 
orado on  the  £.  to  Nevada  on  the  W. ;  ves, 
9,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,277.  It  is  btat- 
sected  in  the  £.  by  the  Colorado  river,  ad 
crossed  in  the  W.  by  the  Wasatch  moontOMi 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  this  range,  and  at  its  bsn 
is  some  land  suitable  for  agricoltoref  hot  mwfa 
of  the  county  is  unavailable.  The  diicf  pr^ 
ductions  in  1870  were  8,917  bushels  of  wheat, 
2,857  of  Indian  corn,  21,276  of  poUtoea^  17,9M 
lbs.  of  wool,  21,855  of  butter,  and  786  tOMcf 
hay.  There  were  732  horses,  2,1 14  caltla»  ^W 
sheep,  and  8  saw  mills.    Capital,  Piarowi^ 

HOff-OiAD  SHIPS,  or  liaaied  Shlpi^  vonb 
covered  or  plated  with  iron  for  the  porpow  of 
rendering  them  impenetrable  to  the  fire  of  s^ 
tillery.  The  idea  of  strengthening  the  sides  o( 
ships  so  as  to  enable  them  to  resist  attack  k 
nearly  as  old  as  the  art  of  navigation  itsdL 
From  the  time  of  the  Norman  freeboolcn^ 
who  protected  themselves  by  ranging  thdr 
bucklers  along  the  sides  of  their  veseeU  dowi 
to  the  battle  between  the  Kearaane  nd  tki 
^Vlabama  in  1864,  in  which  the  aides  of  tks 
former  were  protected  by  hangiiig  diains  oitf 
tlie  bulwarks,  and  from  the  tfane  ef  the  So- 
mans,  who  bnilt  their  triremea  with 
I>row6,  to  the  English,  who  have  coTeted 
frigates  with  plates  of  solid  iron,  all 
have  sought  by  means  more  or  leas  perikt  ti 
make  their  ships  impenetrahle,  aod  to  mdtf 
them  invincible  in  battle.  The  flnl  rtMMii 
at  making  iron-clad  vessels  were  ■■!•  If  V 
Normans  in  the  12th  centnry,  wlio  Ml  ■  fl^ 
mature  or  belt  of  iron  aroand  tinr  vMMk 
just  above  the  water  line ;  this  liuH  lairiMW 
in  front  by  a  spur.  In  some  iartnes  dii  ^ 
mature  was  converted  into  a  tfuttSm^km^ 
brass  reaching  above  the  bnlwvfcs  te  thepi^ 
tection  of  the  comhatanta.  The  aewmdtn  d 
the  12th  and  18th  centoriea  prolaclsd  ikdr 
ships  in  a  similar  manner.  PMro  of  Anf<i 
in  1354  ordered  the  aidea  of  hia  aUps  to  kt 
covered  with  leather  or  raw  hide  to  F*''* 
them  against  incendiary  conpovadiL  AadiM 
Doria,  who  commanded   in   tiM 
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mU  in  1595,  had  one  veescl  platd 
in  bis  fleet,  fumUhed  by  the  knigbU 
n  or  Jenuwlem;  and  at  the  battle  of 
lOTI)  muiy  of  the  Ocaoese  ehipa 
igthened  bf  blindsffc*  or  bulwarks 
of  ht^avy  beams,  old  saila,  cordage, 
.782  the  chevalier  d'Arpon,  on  the 
of  M.  de  Verdan,  at  the  nuauoceas- 
f  GibrallaFj  coD?truot«d  and  nsed  10 
itteries  bavittg  their  tops  bomb-proof, 
les  protected  bj  parapets  6  ft,  thick, 
of  hard  wood  reenforoed  by  eork 
her,  and  bars  of  iron.  These  float- 
es  carried  314  puns  of  large  eallbre, 
73  were  reserves,  and  for  several 
lote  ranf^  withstood  the  heavy  fire 
7  oon(^eDt^at«d  npon  them.  They 
lally  only  to  red-hot  shot,  and  all 
'ere  burnt  or  blown  up.  In  1S14, 
e  eod  of  the  war  with  England  and 
nocees  of  the  first  steamboats.  Kobort 
ipo«ed  to  construct  a  floating  battery 
tiled  States  govornment,  capable  of 
ire  ur  six  miles  per  hour,  end  huving 
if  against  the  heaviest  artillery.  The 
eaking  the  blockade  of  the  Hudson 


-ith  enthusiasm. 


J  be 


Tia.  I.— numolosM  («!eTiUo>ij). 

ne  and  launched  In  October  of  the 

:  but  owiop  to  delays  in  eumpleting 
nery,  she  was  not  ready  for  service 
1816,  after  the  declarBtion  of  poaoe. 
ry,  called  the  Demologos,  was  160  ft. 
was  ooiopotied  of  two  hulls  conpled 
int  separated  by  an  open  space  18  ft. 
e  wheel  was  iilaced  between  the  two 
*  battery  and  machinery  were  pro- 
t  wooden  wall  about  6  ft,  thick  and 
3  ft  below  the  water  line.  The  ar- 
onMsted  of  30  S2-[)dr.  guns.    The 


Ite  Te««el  reached  nearly  six  knots 
Her  name  was  changed  to  the  Fnl- 
1m  death  of  that  distingnished  engi- 
la  reiMel  seems  to  have  been  for  ahead 


of  her  time,  anil,  although  never  used  in  war- 
fare, was  doubtless  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  hoilt  np  to  that  day.  She  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  eiplosdon  of  her  magadne  in 
1629.  In  1838  the  Fulton  II.  was  constructed, 
but  with  improved  engines  and  greater  speed. 
She  was  a  true  side-wheel  steamer,  anil  her 
wooden  walls  are  said  to  have  been  covered  with 
a  thin  plating  of  Iron. — tn  m2B  an  anonymous 
writer  in  Paris  proposed  the  construction  of 
iron  or  iron-clad  frigates,  the  walls  o(  which 
should  have  a  thickness  sutlicieut  to  resist  can- 
non shot,  asserting  that  when  the  enemy  should 
hove  adapted  the  FaUhans  system  of  hori- 
zontal shell  firing  wooden  sldps  would  no 
longer  serve  for  the  purposes  of  war.  This 
was  a  correct  idea,  but  only  an  ide-a  at  that 
timej  and  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  the 
real  inventor  of  iron-plated  ships,  orironclada, 
as  they  are  now  commonly  callea.  The  idea  was 
public  property  and  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  improvements  made  in  artillery;  the  in- 
ventors were  those  of  all  nations  who  gave  the 
idea  form  and  feasibility.  The  remarkable  ru- 
siilta  obtained  by  the  employment  of  Paii- 
hans's  system  of  artillery  called  the  attention 
of  all  nations  to  the  means  of  defending  both 
ships  and  land  batteries  from  the  detttructivo 
effect  of  horimntal  shell  firing.  Some  expert- 
mente  were  made  in  1834  at  Met!  and  Gavres 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  power  of 
diScrent  materials  to  resist  penetration,  in 
consequence  of  which  Qen.  Pnixbans  recom- 
mended that  the  French  vessels  of  war  sboald 
be  etrf  ngthened  by  plating  them  with  iron ;  hut 
this  was  rejected  by  die  board  of  naval  cj)n- 
struction  Id  1841.  In  1886  Mr.  John  Podd 
Drake  proposed  to  the  English  nnvid  depart- 
ment  the  protection  of  ihe  machinery  of  steam 
men-of-war  by  iron  plating  4^  in.  thick,  and  in 
1841  he  promulgated  the  idea  of  iron-clad 
blockading  ships.— In  1942  Robert  L  Stevens 
of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  proposed  to  the  United 
States  government  the  construction  of  iron- 
clad steam  batteries  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending tlie  commercial  ports  from  the  chanoM 
of  bombardment  by  hostile  fleets.  After  reo> 
ogniring  the  importance  of  this  idea,  the  gov- 
ernment decided  to  make  a  scries  of  6ip«ri- 
ments  with  the  view  of  determining  the  best 
arrangement  for  the  walls  of  such  batteriea. 
These  experiments  demonstrated  that  an  iron 
wall  4^  in.  thick  was  sufficient  to  resist  Ihe 
largest  projectiles  then  in  use.  The  construo- 
tion  of  one  battery  was  decided  upon,  but  it 
was  not  commenced  till  1854.  From  the  best 
information  which  can  be  obtained,  her  length 
over  all  is  420  ft.,  her  breadth  62  ft.,  depth 
from  lighting  deck  28  ft.,  draught  of  water 
with  coal  and  at.)re«  on  board  20  ft.  C  in.. 
6ghting  draught  22  ft.  0  in.  The  vcjh«I  is  an 
iron  screw  steamer,  secured  by  lougitndinal 
bulkheads,  by  a  heavy  box  keelson  running 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  by  sliot-proof  dedis 
and  continaons  side  armor.  She  has  two  screw 
propellers  working  independently,  each  buing 
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driven  by  four  compact  beam  engines  working  1  casemate,  is  a  light  deck,  ezten^ng  at  the  ndcf 
entirely  below  the  water  line.  Cylinders  are  \  of  the  easematej^and  forwud  and  aft  from 
8  ft.  0  in.,  with  3  ft.  C  in.  stroke,  driven  by  10  stem  to  stem.  The  entire  28-foot  or  gan  deck 
boilers  and  capable  of  developing  8,600  horse  is  thus  level  (excepting  the  osnal  camber),  ud 
power.  Ihe  leading  ]>rinoii>ies  of  this  ves-  anencumbered  over  the  whole  vessel  Onlj 
sePs  con«itruction  are  as  follows:  1.  When  the  part  of  it  that  forms  the  top  of  thectw- 
ready  for  action  the  ship  is  to  be  settled  2  ,  mate  is  shot-proof.  Above  the  2fr-foot  deck  are 
ft.  lower  in  the  water,  by  letting  water  into  ;  flying  bulwarks  to  be  tamed  down  in  time  uf 
compartments  which  can  again  bo  emptied  .  action.  The  height  of  the  bulwaiis  fr«>in  tbe 
rapidly  by  i>owerf ul  steam  pumps  provided    water  at  the  load  line  will  be  l&(  fL    The  14- 


for  that  purpose;  this  is  done  in  order  to 
save  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  additional  ar- 
mor which  would  otherwise  be  necessary ;  to  al- 
low a  flatter  slope  and  secure  greater  resistance 
of  the  armor ;  to  employ  the  resistance  of  the 
water ;  to  give  the  vessel  a  greater  speed  by 
expelling  the  water  from  her  compartments, 
and  to  enable  her  when  thus  lightened  to  enter 
harbors  into  which  she  could  otherwise  not  go. 
2.  The  use  of  inclined  instead  of  vertical  pla- 


f  oot  deck  affords  ample  space  for  stores,  and  for 
the  salt-water  tanks  designed  for  settliof  the 
vessel  to  the  fighting  line.  Below  the  14-fuoC 
deck,  forward  of  the  boilers,  are  the  Uotcts 
and  pumping  engines  and  coal  bonkers.  Abaft 
the  engines  are  cool  bnnkera  also.  Capanty 
for  coal,  1,000  tons.  The  veesel  will  have  tvo 
light  masts  for  emerffendea,  bnt  will  not  ordi- 
narily carry  sails,  ller  projector  dumed  tint 
her  iron  casemate,  6f  in.  thick  backed  by  U 


ting,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  direc-  |  in.  of  hard  timber,  and  standing  at  the  ante 
tion  and  throwing  off  instead  of  stopping  the  ;  angle  of  one  base  to  two  perpendicular,  if 
enemy^s  projectiles.  The  side  plating  consists  '  a  stronger  protection  than  has  ever  been  qn 
of  the  best  iron  slabs  8|  in.  thick,  laid  upon  a  plied,  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  is  eonpaia* 
triangular  backing  of  locust  timber  extending  tively  light,  as  its  extent  is  redoced  by  coD- 
outsidc  the  shell  of  the  vessel  from  stem  to  fining  it  to  the  central  part  of  the  veweL  sad 
stern,  and  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.  below  the  water  by  immersing  the  vessel  to  a  deeper  figbtSait 
line  when  the  vessel  is  ready  for  action.    From    draught    The  parts  of  the  vessel  fore  sad 


the  outer  e<lge  of  this  side  protection  the  shot- 
proof  casemate  or  main  armor  proceeds,  up- 


aft  the  central  casemate  are  also  thoroogilT 
protected  by  a  horixontal  deck,  which  if  not 


ward  and  inward,  at  an  angle  of  one  vertical  '  only  shot-proof  but  one  foot  below  the  figbt- 
to  two  horizontal,  to  a  height  of  28  ft.  from  ing  water  line.  The  water  protectioii,  ai  fat 
the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  5^  ft.  from  the  !  as  it  can  be  judiciously  employed,  ia  at  oact^ 
fighting  line,  where  it  is  covered  by  a  flat  shot-  most  perfect  and  cheapest  armor.  8.  Tbe  ads 
proof  deck.  The  main  armor  extends  only  protection,  extending  from  stem  to  ften,  if 
over  the  engine's  boilers,  blowing  and  pump-  .  intended  to  answer  these  fonr  important  |Nff- 
ing  machinery,  that  is,  107  ft.  forward  and  74  I  poses:  1,  protection  from  projectiles ;  2,  iron 
ft.  aft  the  centre.  Its  ends  sloi>e  upward  and  ;  disaster  by  collision ;  3,  increasing  the  imBcmd 
inward  at  a  similar  angle,  from  the  21-foot    beam,  and  the  consequent  atabiutj  of  the  dbi^ 


when  fighting;  4,  adding  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree to  the  liorizontal  and  vertinl  streagib 
and  stiffness  of  the  vesseL  4w  The  innnf** 
power  of  the  engines  and  the  fine  Unes  are  !■- 
tended  to  give  a  much  higher  speed  tbaa  hm 
been  attained  by  any  sea-going  war  or  eca- 
mercial  steamer.    The  sharpneaa  of  her  Batf 


deck,  which  is  shot-proof,  and  which  extends 
fon^'ard  and  aft  the  armor  to  the  extreme  bow 
and  stem.  The  inclined  armor,  or  casemate, 
is  compose<l  of  6}  in.  of  iron  plates,  backed 
by  14  in.  of  locust  tnnber,  in  which  are  im- 
bedded six-inch  wrought-iron  girders  2  ft. 
apart    The  whole  is  lined  with  half-inch  plate 

iron.     It  is  supported  by  the  engine  frames,  by  is  unprecedented  in  any  government 
heavy  braces  and  girders  between  the  boilers,  •  and  in  any  except  the  latest  and  most 

and  by  the  frames  and  sides  of  the  ship.    The  f ul  commerdal  practice.    5.  The  ability  of  the 

horizontal  sliot-proof  decks  are  composed  of  1|  vessel  to  turn  rapidly  round  on  her  own  centra 
in.  of  iron  plates,  resting  on  six-inch  wrought-  ■  without  making  headway,  by  means  of  twt 

iron  girders,  tilled  in  with  locust  timber  and  screws,  instead  of  occupying  the  time  and  H^ 

backed  with  half-inch  iron  plate.    The  guns  king  the  circuit  required  by  all  other  war  vc^ 

will  be  loaded  by  being  pivoted  to  a  hole  in  sels,  it  is  thought,  will  give  her  remarlcable  fli 
the  deck  protected  by  a  shot -proof  hood,  be-  ;  important  facilities  for  manoenvring  whes  it 

low  which  is  a  steani  cylinder  of  which  the  action.    6.  The  employment  of  barbette  f^tk 

pi-^ton  hnI  is  the  ramrod' of  the  gim.    All  the  or  on  the  top  of  the  casemate  inetMd  of  wtthkl 

machinery  and  men  for  working  the  gims  are  it,  gives  the  free  range  of  the  entire  horia& 

thus  within  the  shot -proof  armor!   The  guns  ore  Tliree  guns  can  be  fired  at  a  time  in  fine  vllk 

protecteil  by  a  covering  of  wrought-iron  armor  the  keel,  forward  or  aft.     7.  Aa  there  b  W 

in  addition  to  their  own  immense  thickness,  casemate  over  tbe  guns,  the  enemy  camioC  potf 

and   will   l)e  traini^l   l>y  steam  power.    The  shot  and  shell  into  port  holea  at  close  q|H^ 

shot-proof  deck  fore  and  aft  the  central  case-  ters;  for  the  same  reason  the  giiiia  viU  DoC  bt 

mate  affonN  ample  acconuntMlation  for  men  and  limited  to  the  few  degrees  of  range  pctBitMl 

oflicers.     Above  thi^  deck,  and  flush  with  the  by  the  i>orts,  but  can  sweep  the  huriaoo.    Tha 

28-foot  gun  deck,  which  forms  the  top  of  the  cost  and  weight  of  the  casematca over  the, 
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ire  dispeoMd  with,  and  the  seven  gons  thns 
imnged  will  he  as  formidable  as  a  whole 
iroadside  arranged  in  the  ordinary  waj.    This 
reisel  was  still  incomplete  when  it  was  an- 
lonnced  to  be  sold  hj  auction  on  Oct.  2, 1874, 
DT  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  to  wluch  it  was 
^neathed  hj  Mr.  -£.  A.  Stevens. — The  ex- 
mimcnts  of  the  American  government  to  test 
ibe  theories  of  Mr.  Stevens  were  repeated  bj  the 
English  admiralty  at  Woolwich.    A  target  was 
constructed  of  14  thicknesses  of  sheet  iron,  or 
ibont  2\  in.,  riveted  together  and  backed  by  2 
ft  of  oak.    It  was  fired  at  with  64-  and  82-pdr. 
^ns,  at  a  distance  of  875  yards;  82  pro^'ec- 
tiles  m-ere  used,  8  of  which  broke  the  plating, 
bat  none  of  which  succeeded  in  piercing  the 
tirget.    A  new  series  of  experiments  was  made 
in  France  in  1848  and  1844,  at  the  request  of 
tbe  prince  de  Joinville;  and  in  1845  M.  Dupuy 
de  LAme  published  a  memoir  urging  the  con- 
itnction  of  iron-plated  frigates,  h^ng  thin- 
Mf  plating  than  it  was  generally  thought  ez- 
periment  had  shown  to  be  necessary,  but  car- 
ryiiig  fewer  guns  of  heavier  calibre.    The  ex- 
periments up  to  that  time  had  not  indicated 
dearly  enough  the  manner  of  constructing  the 
viOs  of  ships,  and  as  Dupuy  do  L6me^8  me- 
ttoir  demanded  still  further  experiments,  the 
construction  of  ironclads  was  not  yet  under- 
tiken.    In  1846  the  English  admiralty  made 
father  experiments  with  82-pdr.  guns  at  200 
Tvds,  against  targets  composed  of  iron  plates 
rifeted  together.     The  results  were  thought 
to  be  unfavorable,  and  no  further  steps  were 
ttkoL  at  that  time  toward  the  employment 
of  iron  in  the  construction  of  ships  of  war. 
In  1847  M.  Gervaize  proposed  a  screw  ship 
composed  entirely  of  iron,  and,  basing  his  opin- 
1004  on  the  experiments  undertaken  at  Gavres 
in  184-V5,  he  as9erte<l  that  the  impenetrabili- 
ty of  iron  walls  is  as  much  greater  than  that 
of  wood,  as  the  penetrating  power  of  solid  shot 
b  greater  than  that  of  shell,  and  that  conse- 
QQeDtly  the  true  machine  for  naval  warfare  is 
the  iron  nhip.     lie  also  claimed  the  possibility 
of  using  such  vessels  as  rams,  owing  to  their 
nperior  swiftness  and  solidity.     These  ideas 
vere  also  put  aside  for  the  time  being,  and 
fiutber  experiments  were  undertaken,  without  j 
uy  notable  results  till  active  operations  in  the 
var  of  England  and  France  against  Rnsnia  had 
tiken  place  in  1854.    It  was  then  found  that 
tike  English  and  French  war  ships  drew  too 
Boeh  water  to  get  within  close  range  of  the 
forts  in  the  Baltic,  and  hence  it  became  ncces- 
Hrrto  construct  vessels  of  lighter  draught  and 
prater  force.    The  emperor  of  the  French  au- 
thorized M.  Guieysse  to  make  such  further  ex- 
periments as  might  be  found  necessary  in  de- 
ekhng  upon  the  plan.     These  were  made  at 
Viacennesw  and  resulted  in  a  determination  to 
Itv  the  iron  plates  on  an  clastic  backing  of  wood, 
■fi  to  have  the  plates  rolled  to  the  required 
thickness  rather  uian  composed  of  thin  plates 
nited  together.    The  plans  of  Guieysse  were 
idopted,  and  five  floating  batteries,  the  De- 


vastation, Tonnante,  Lav&Fondroyante,  and 
Congrdve,  were  be^un.  They  were  160  ft. 
long  at  the  water  Ime,  42  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft. 
draught  Their  armament  consistea  of  16  60- 
pdr.  guns  under  the  cuirasse  and  2  12-pdrB. 
on  the  forecastle;  the  plating  was  composed 
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of  4}  in.  of  iron  backed  by  8  in.  of  oak.  The 
engines  were  of  225  horse  power,  with  boil- 
ers designed  to  act  under  a  pressure  of  75 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  first  of  these 
vessels  was  launched  in  March,  1855,  and  the 
rest  soon  after.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
order  for  these  vessels  was  given  the  French 
minister  of  marine,  M.  Duces,  sent  the  plana 
to  the  English  government;  but  Sir  Jamea 
Graham,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  hesi- 
tated much  before  deciding  to  build' any  of  this 
new  class  of  ships.  As  a  preliminary  measure 
the  experiments  made  at  Vinoennes  were  tested 
at  Portsmouth  in  September,  1854,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Gamier  and  Guieysse.  The  reiralts 
were  satisfactory,  and  on  Oct  8  the  admiralty 
ordered  the  construction  of  five  batteries  of 
the  new  type.  Although  they  were  sea-going 
vessels,  they  were  without  claims  as  ships,  being 
designed  simply  for  strong  floating  batteriea. 
The  French  vessels  of  this  class  were  towed  to 
the  Baltic  by  the  screw  frigates.  On  Oct  17 
the  Lave,  Tonnante,  and  Devastation  attacked 
the  fortress  of  Kinbum  at  close  range,  and, 
although  they  were  hit  many  timea,  succeeded 
after  five  hours  and  a  quarter  in  silencing  the 
enemy's  guns.  The  performances  of  these 
vessels  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  utility  or  sound- 
ness of  the  idea  on  which  they  had  been  con- 
structed, and  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  naval  constructors  throughout  the  world  to 
the  necessity  not  only  of  vessels  of  this  cl&ss 
for  harbor  defence  and  attack,  but  also  of  having 
iron-clad  cruisers  and  rams  of  high  speed  and 
fine  sea-going  qualities.  The  Frencli  them- 
selves were  the  first  to  profit  by  tlieir  own 
experience,  and  at  Toulon  on  March  4,  1858, 
under  the  orders  of  Napoleon  III.,  began  the 
construction  of  the  Gloire,  an  iron-plated  screw 
frigate  of  the  first  class.  Her  form  does  not 
essentially  dilTer  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
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wooden  fripates  of  the  French  navy,  although, 
as  she  is  also  intended  to  act  as  a  ram,  her 
bows  have  a  peculiar  form  specially  designed 
for  crushing  the  sides  of  her  opponents.  Her 
length  over  all  is  250  ft.,  breadth  of  beam  55  ft. ; 
her  armament  consists  of  36  guns  of  6*8  in. 
calibre.    Her  armor,  which  covers  only  her 
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rides  taiulshipB,  conaiBta  of  solid  |ilat«a  4}  in. 
tliipk,  backed  hj  2  tL  ot  timber.  The  com- 
plftion  of  tbia  ship  marks  an  epoch  of  the  (freat- 
est  impurtancc  in  naral  warfare  anil  architec- 
ture. From  that  day  wooden  ships  gave  way 
to  a  Dcw  class  pritrtical- 
iy  impenetrable  to  the 
project! It*  of  artillerj, 
and  endowed  with  speed 
and  aea-going  qiuiitics 
equal  to  those  of  the 
vessels  they  were  des- 
Uned  to  replace.  The 
science  o(  ordnance  and 
gunnery  also  received  s 
new  impulse,  as  guns  of 
larger  calibre  and  great- 
er penetrating  power  be- 
came necesikary.  Every 
Bnbsequcnt  improvement 
in  the  construction  of 
iron-i'lad  nhips  has  been 
followed  if  n<it  preceded 
by  a  dirrespondin^  im- 
provement in  artillery, 
and  in  no  branch  of  liu- 
man  industry  have  greater  ingenuity  or  more 
perustent  efforts  been  displayed.  Shortly 
after  the  Gloire  wns  begiin,  the  French  laid 
the  keels  of  the  Normondie  and  the  Invincible 
on  the  s:inio  ])lans,  and  the  Couronne  on  the 
plans  su^»;gted  by  M.  Audtnet.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  ships  van  looked  upon  by  all 
maritime  nations  as  betraying  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon  III.  to  make  France  tlie 
principal  naval  power  of  the  worlii,  ond  was 
rcsttrded  by  the  English  as  n  direct  challenge 
which  could  only  be  properly  met  by  the  con- 
etruction  of  a  ileet  of  utill'more  (ormiduble 


wani  of  the  Black  Prince,  Defence,  and  Qaecn. 
These  vessels  were  the  forerunners  of  a  new 
fleet  cumpii<ied  entirely  of  ironclads,  built  at  on 
enonnons  cost,  but  making  good  her  position 
as  the  flrst  nnvul  power  of  the  world.    The 

Elating  of  the  Warrior,  like  that  of  the  Gloire, 
>  only  4}  in.  thick,  and  is  H|iplied  amidships 
only.  It  U  Kicked  by  18  in.  of  tenk,  and  is  of 
uniform  tbiekness.  desitnied  to  resi^t  68-pdr. 
(■hot  and  hIicH.  ^he  id  n  long,  handsome 
friinte.  masted  and  rigged  as  usual,  and  sails 
fiiHtcrtliun  tlioGliiire.  but  owing  to  lier  greater 
length  \i>  not  so  liiindy  at  sea.  The  I)efence 
and  tlio  IteKistnncc.  constructed  upon  tbe  aome 
plan,  but  smidlvr,  s<K>n  fcdlowed.  Aliout  the 
fwme  time  the  French  built  the  llagcnta  and 
tile  Solferino,  admirable  vessels,  but  as  war 
t-hips  in  Mime  respects  less  effective  than  the 
(!loire.  The  cxiiniple  of  France  and  England 
was  soon  followed  by  the  second-clAM  naval 
[HiwoTii.  Austria  nndertuok  the  construction 
of  two  fripited  and  Italv  of  two  corvettes  in 
IHflt.— rp  to  this  time  all  tlie  efforts  of  con- 
structors bail  iH-vn  directed  to  tbe  building  of 
vessels  after  tlieold  palterus,  umply  using  inin 


instead  of  wood,  or  in  order  to  strngtlMi  At 
wooden  wallflofoldahipa,  vithontaBT estmiil 
modification  of  form  or  ohange  of  modd.  IW 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  ths  United  Bum 
gave  a  great  impolaeto  invention  in  thit  £m»- 


IU-7be  Bt.  Lonli. 


tion.    The  seizure  of  the  lmpart«at  poiatoa 
the  Miaiisuppi  river  below  Cairo  cnabkd  tb 
confederates  to  erect  batteriee  and  to  Mf 
navigation,  and  rendered  it  mcswary  for  Hi 
Union  fleets  to  be  accompanied  bv  iroocWfc 
Tbe  first  of  these  were  conMnicted  by  Jim*    ' 
11.  Eads,  a  civil  engineer  reriding  in  St.  Leik    ; 
He  built  the    8L  Louis,    CaroBdelet,  Cin    - 
Mound  City,  Lonisvilie,  Cincinnati,  end  Fini-    • 
burgh  in  1801,  and  later  the  Benton  npM  Ik    I 
model  known  snbseonentlj  ••  the   '*Ml^ 
bock."    They  were  plated  with  Iran  M»M    i 
in.  thick  and  11  in.  wide,  rabbeiad  tapdB  j 
and  laid  on  a  l-inch  bacldng  of  oak  iddbii   j 
at  an  angle  of  about  40°.  end  each  atmad  «li    ' 
13  9-  and  10-inch  guns.     Tbcae  vc«eli  «■§ 
built  under  the  orders  of  tbe  war  depeitMA 
and  were  the  first  ironclads  actnally  iMb*M 
in  warfare  by  the  United  Statca.    Whibnv    : 


used  by  the  eonfederalea.  they  did  eiedll  f    . 
vice  till  the  end  of  tbe  war.    Ifa-.Eada  iiiffrf 
and  conatmctcd  the  Osage  and  the  NeothorfM 
tlie  model  of  the  Ifonilor,  aaefa  haulagaim*    ; 
carrving  two  ll-)Dcb  gnu.    Tbe  tunl  |fe    i 
tingwasain.thick,thehnllphtiM4h.lhl    j 
deck  plating  1  in..'  while  the  dna^  o(  vriB   j 
waaonlj4ft.    They  were  14S  ft  tafMi*   j 
ft.  wide,    lie  also  deaigned  the  Wiaititapt 
the  Uilwanhce,  the  Cbkkaaaw,  aod  the  D* 
apoo,  each  carrving  two  tnrrcl^  tbe  MBit 
which  were  8  in.  thick,  with  hall  plaliivS)^ 
thick,  and  deck  plating  H  in.    Tb^  auiwA 
2^6  ft.  long,  66  ft  wide,  and  drew  aalrl& 
Each  turret  carried  two  ]14nch  giw.— U* 


>nre<lemtes.  shortly  after  tlie  ei 
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r^Md  ber,  cat  down  h«r  Mm,  and  conrertad 
bar  into  an  inm-cUd  ram,  which  thef  called 
tba  Virginia.  She  wm  covered  with  ruhvad 
faim,  laid  on  in  an  oak  backing  inclined 
at  about  45'  to  tlie  water  sarfaoe.  She  was 
aimed  with  10  9-  and  10-inch  gnns,  and  on 
March  B,  186S,  aallied  ont  upon  the  flip- 
ping in  Hampton  Roads,  rinkuig  tite  frigate 
Cnmberlandbjnmming^andraMeqnentlj'de- 
■troTing  the  Congreas.  On  the  9th  ehe  reanmed 
ooentions,  and  Bfter<a  cooleat  with  the  frigate 
lunneeotn  was  met  br  the  Uonitor,  a  novel 
«hip  oonatracted  by  John  Encason  of  New 
York,  which  after  a  brief  but  remarkable  oom- 
btf  diari>led  and  drove  the  Virginia  back  to 
Korfolk.  "Diia  octmbat  mark*  one  of  the  moit 
■olable  ^oeba  in  naval  warfare,  and  changed 
ftawMnairf  naval  eonstrootlonthroQghoui  tho 
worii.  Ike  eaaentiil  featnre  of  thia  veMel  waa 
I  imiiiliin  tnrret,  eompoaad  of  wronghViron 
I^Mbm  iadt  thkkj  bolted  tomther  till « thiok- 
■■a  o<  S  in.  had  been  obtained.  The  torret 
WM  SO  fL  in  diameter  and  9  ft.  high ;  ft  con- 
tained two  11-inch  £>8hlgren  gnna,  trained  side 
br  ride  and  revolving  with  the  turret,  and 
throwing  solid  shot  weighing  10B  lb«.,  with  a 
cbatge  of  15  Iba.  of  powder.  The  hall  of  the 
wmI  itaelf  waa  of  iron.  127  ft.  long,  8B  ft. 
S  b.  wide,  and  IS  ft.  depth  of  hold.  Her 
was  178  tL,  ezb«me 


ta.  t^TlM  HoalM'  lltnOea). 

wi^  41  ft.  A  in.  She  had  a  very  low  free- 
kard.  and  sat  so  deep  in  the  water  that  she 
Mwied  aabmorged.  She  wa:)  bnilt  at  Green- 
■ohit  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y.,  in  100  clajs,  and  cost 
in5,0CI0.  The  plan  upon  which  she  was  bnilt 
kkaown  aa  the  turr^ted  or  monitor  system, 
■d  waa  invented  by  Theodore  R.  Timbj  of  i 
Dntebeae  co.,  N.  Y.  The  essential  part  of  the 
flu  was  conceived  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  the  I 
prm  of  the  whole  invention  was  embodied  in  I 
IBodel  which  he  completed  in  1841.  Oa  Jan. 
IB.  1M8.  he  filed  his  tirst  caveat  for  the  inven-  ' 
fin  in  the  United  States  patent  office.  His  i 
fariflntions  were  "  for  a  revolving  metallic  I 
tnrer.  and  fur  a  revolving  tower  for  a  floating  | 
htflery  to  be  propeUed  by  steam."  In  the  same 
)Mr  he  completed  and  exhibited  an  iron  model  I 
lowing  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  system  as  I 
■keqaentir  adopted,  and  still  later  another, 
•Ucfa  he  presented  to  the  emperor  of  China  ' 
ftmtgli  Mr.  Caleb  Cashing,  the  American  inin-  ' 
k(r.  In  1&48  a  committee  of  congress  made 
■broraUe  report  to  the  secretary  of  war  upon  ' 
ike  i7*tem.  This  was  severul  renrs  previons 
bthe  time  when  Capt  Coles  of  the  English  ; 
Mv;  claimed  to  have  invented  the  turret.  | 
W^  the  civil  war  broke  oat  Mr.  Timby  con-  ' 
ftveted  a  fifth  model  of  his  invention,  embody- 
k$  all  the  improvements  which  he  had  made.  | 
Hi*  polenta  covered  the  broad  claim  "  for  a  re- 


volving tower  for  offenMve  and  dtfonalTe  war- 
tare,  whether  oaed  on  land  or  water."  Vhta 
therefore  the  monitora  were  to  be  bail^  the  oon- 
atmctora  at  once  reoogolied  the  validitT  of  Ua 
claim,  and  paid  him  a  liberal  anm  for  ibo  ri^ 
to  oae  hia  invention.    Fig,  7  preaenta  the  >eo- 


Fia.  l^-nabft  BanMaf  TBmL 

tdou  of  a  naval  tower  deaigned  by  Mr.  Tlmbf . 
It  is  snppoaed  to  be  40  ft  in  diameter,  wiut 
space  for  sii  gnna.  Revolving  once  a  mtnnte, 
its  capacity  would  be  one  shot  aimed  at  any 
given  point  every  ten  seconda.  Thus  it  seema 
to  be  clear  that  tin  idea  npon  which  the  moni- 
tor  system  is  baaed  waa  invented  and  first  pre- 
aented  to  nnblic  notice  by  Mr.  Timbj ;  but  it 
remained  for  Ericsson  to  give  it  practical  m>* 
plication  in  thia  oonntrr,  and  Oapt  Oolee  in 
En^and,  although  the  latter  did  not  at  firat 
propoae  to  nae  revolving  torrete. — The  rcaolts 
of  the  combat  in  Hampton  Roads  were  far- 
reaching  in  effect ;  they  demonstrated  not 
only  the  destractivo  power  and  practical  in- 
vnlnerability  of  ironclads,  but  the  utter  in- 
ability of  wooden  frigates,  no  matter  how 
armed  or  commanded,  to  contend  with  them. 
It  was  the  first  contest  between  the  new  and 
the  old  systems,  and  left  no  uncertainty  as  to 
their  relative  merits.  All  maritime  nations 
addressed  themselves  actively  to  the  transfer- 
motion  of  their  old  wooden  steamships,  wher> 
ever  they  were  sound,  by  cutting  doirn  and 
plating  their  sides,  and  to  supplying  themselvea 
with  ^iiis  built  according  to  the  new  system. 
The  English  displayed  extraordinary  activity 
in  this  direction ;  public  opinion  forced  the 
government  to  bnild  monitors  as  weL  as  iron- 
clad frigates;  also  to  employ  the  best  talents 
the  country  afforded  in  improving  her  system 
of  artillery,  as  well  as  in  experimenting  upon 
the  best  combinations,  whether  of  iron  or  of 
wood,  for  constmcting-  impenetrable  armor. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  secretary  of  the  society  of  naval 
architects,  was  called  to  the  post  of  chief  cod- 
stroctor.  and  began  at  ftnce  a  radical  modiUca- 
tion  of  tlie  English  naval  marine.  In  l^HltS  the 
Bellerophon.  representing  the  ideas  wliicli  Mr- 
Rced  had  carried  into  the  Englisli  admiralty, 
was  put  apon  the  stocks.    The  Warrior  and 
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the  earlier  English  ironclads  were  oonstmcted  '  employed  even  hj  the  prirate  ihip  boUdeif  of 
with  deep  frames  rnnning  in  a  longritndinal  di-    England  who  hnild  ahipB  of  war. — ^Inm-dud 
r^t^tion  throngh  the  greater  part  of  the  ship^s  .  ships  are  suhstantully  of  two  forms  or  tnw: 
Lnll.  combined  with  nnmerous  strong  trans-  ;  those  in  which  the  batteries  are  protMtca  br 
ver^e  frames  formed  of  plates  and  angle  irons.  ,  armor  laid  upon  the  walls  of  the  sfaipt.  ncn 
In  fact.  ii[>  to  the  height  of  the  armor,  the  Ion-  \  as  tlie  New  ironsides,  Warrior,  Herrokk  md 
gitudinril  framing  of  ilifi  older  ironclads  closely    I^llerophon,  and  those  carrying  their  bttteriet 
rescmhlt's  tiiat  of  the  roadway  of  a  common    in  turrets,  such  as  the  Miantonomoh,  M(4iiU)r, 
Entrli^-h  girder  bridge  of  iron,  in  which  the    Glatton,    Thunderer,   and    Devastatiuii;  tnd 
principal  or  longitudinal  strength  is  contribu-    they  are  divided  into  classes  aocording  to  their 
ti-il  by  the  continuous  girders  that  stretch  from  ■  uses  for  cruising,  defending  harborsi  punttig 
pier  to  pier,  and  the  transverse  framing  con-  !  coasts,  or  operating  upon  riverB  and  ItkiL 
0i!*ts  of  short  girders  fitted  between  and  fas-  |  While  there  is  a  certain  sinailttity  in  aU  tibs 
tene^l  to  the  continuous  girders.     If  such  a  :  vessels  of  each  class,  there  are  also  many  ^- 
structure  be  conceived  to  be  curved  trans- 
versely to  a  shi])^s  shape,  and  the  under  side 
to  l>e  covore<l  with  iron  plating,  a  fair  idea 
will  lie  had  of  the  construction  of  the  hull  of 
the  Warrior.    If  instead  of  this  arrangement 
the  continuous  longitudinal  girders  be  con- 
siderably deepened  and  the  transverse  girders 


ferences  in  details,  according  to  the  intaM 
use.  The  Warrior  is  armed  only  at  the  ndddk, 
with  44-inch  plates,  while  both  bow  nd  ttcn, 
including  the  steering  gear,  are  eiposcd  toriiol 
and  shell.  In  all  the  more  recent  £ii|dMi 
ships  this  central  battery  or  *^  box  ^  has  bcfi 
enlarged  by  a  continuous  belt  of  armor  < 


be  replace<l  by  ^^  bracket  frames,^^  and,  after  !  ing  from  stem  to  stem,  and  proteeiiBg  ftt 
curving  tliese  to  tlie  ship^s  fonn,  both  the  upper    region  of  the  water  line  and  ateeriDg  fftv. 
and  lower  side  thereof  be  iron-plated,  a  cor-  ;  The  Warriors  armor  is  of  uniform  tludnMi: 
respondingly  good  idea  will  be  had  of  the  con-    but  in  recent  ships  the  most  vital  parta»  sock 
struction  of  the  hull  of  the  Bellerophon.    In  >  as  the  region  of  the  water  line  and  ovcrftt 
other  words,  the  construction  of  the  latter  is  •  machinery,  have  been  further  proteeted  by 
identical  with  the  cellular  system  of  the  Menai  '  thick  armor,  additional  backing,  uid  iroobilk- 
and  other  tubular  bridges,  which  best  combines  !  heads  fitted  inside.    The  Warrior   posieMM 
lightness  and  strength  in  wrought-iron  strnc-  '  only  broadside  fire ;  all  the  later  vessels  hue 
tures  of  tubular  cross  section.     This  double-  |  their  fighting  capacity  increased  by  bow^ 
skinncil  or  tubular  system,  in  addition  to  giv-  |  stem  fire  of  greater  or  less  extent.    The 
ing  greater  strength  and  safety  than  the  single-  !  rior  has  only  her  main-deck  battery 
skinned  system,  is  also  better  adapted  to  resist  >  plated ;  recent  ships  have  a  protected  apfNr- 
the  explosive  efifect  of  torpedoes,  which  are  .  deck  buttery.    The  Warrior  haa  her  gons  vd 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  ad-    spread  out ;  later  ships  carry  their  bakery  con* 
iuncts  to  naval  warfare.    No  ship's  bottom  can  ,  centrated,  and  composed  of  much  heavier  gan 
be  made  strong  enough  to  resist  the  sliock  of    The  Warrior  was  made  extremely  long  with  t 
a  toq)edo*s  explosion,   and  consequently  Mr.  j  view  to  speed ;  recent  ships  are  much  ibofltf 
Reed  provided  as  far  as  ])ossible  against  the  :  in  proportion,  and  are  handled  more  ciritf. 
danger  of  sinking  by  dividing  his  ships  into  .  The  Warrior  has  a  single-skinned  hnD  and  eoi^ 
water-tight  compartments.     Notwithstanding  >  parativelv  light  and  weak  framing;  later dUp 
the  superior  strength  and  safety  thus  given  to    are  double-skinned,  with  deep,  strong  tnmiM 
the  Bellerophon,  the  weight  of  her  hull  was  :  and  water-tight  compartments.    Thearmorsf 
considerably  less  than  it  would  have  been  if    the  Warrior,  as  before  stated,  ia  only  44  & 
built  of  wood,  and  was  very  much  less  than    thick ;  that  of  the  Bellerophon  is  €  inl,  or  thi 
the  total   weight  of   amior,   amiament.   and  ^  Hercules  9  in.,  of  the  Hotspur  11  in.,  andlbit 
equipment.     In  the  wood-built  ironrlads  the  '  on  the  sides  of  the  monitors  Glatton.Thiindati; 
weight  of  hull  was  generally  about  equal  to    and  Devastation  is  12  in.,  while  their  tomCsv* 
that  of  tho  total  weight  carried,  and  in   the     14  in.    Presuming  that  the  resistanee  oiovd 
earlier  Ixiilt  ironclads  the  hull  was  heavier  than    by  amior  plates  to  |>enetration  Taries  as  thi 
the  cargn.     In  the  Black  Prince  the  weight  of  ,  stjuare  of  tlie  thickness,  which  is  approxiBil^ 
hull  was  4.im;o  tons  and  the  total  weight  car-    ly  correct,  the  armory  of  the  BttlerofkaB  ii 
ried  4,2><\  ton^.     In  the  Belk-rophon  the  hull,    nearly  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Wtfrii^ 
with  thick  skin  ))lating  and  extra  girders,  was    of  the  Hercules  about  seven  timea,  of  the  H^ 
<),r».')2  tons,  while  the  total  weight  carried  was    spur  six  times,  of  the  Glatton  seven  tbMHtfi 
.S.T'JH  tons.     In  the  ca*^'  of  the  Monarch,  a    of  tlie  turrets  of  the  latter  nearly  ten  tiv* 
turret  ship  built  after  this  system,  the  weight    The  guns  (rifled)  used  by  the  Warrior  vd^ 
of  the  hull  is  'M74  tons,  while  the  weight  <-ar-    4)  tons,  those  of  the  Bellerophon  19  tew^ » 
riod  is  4.Ho2  tons.     In  all  the  later  ships  con-    the  Hercules  18  tons,  of  theGIatlon  9ft  toM* 
structed  by  Mr.  Kee<l  the  carrying  power  is    while  those  of  the  Thonderer  and  DeniMiBi 
much  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  null,  and    weigh  30  tons.    The  necessity  of  carrying  fiB^ 
is  due  mainly  to  the  iij)prove<l  structural  ar-    annor  imd  guns,  and  of  firing  ahead  and  aSMi^ 
rangemeiits  introduced  by  hhii.    This  sy>tem    as  well  as  from  the  broadside,  haa  rendsnd  i^ 
is  known  aiiKmg  naval   constnictors   as  the    sential  many  changes  in  the  sinsi^  fmiafc  0^ 
^^bracket-])late  system/*  and  is  now  generally    arrangements  of  the  sides,  dccka,  and  baMMl 
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n1  Bhipn.  The  mtrodoctiou  of  twin 
id  the  necc«silj  of  hnrioR  ligbt- 
!««ela  for  const  and  harbor  (lefence, 
led  t«  further  diflorences.  When 
Ed^HsIi  ironclads  were  constraeted. 
powerful  ^nina  used  bj  their  ships 
ere  BS-jwlrs.  or  &-ineh  smooth-bore 
?  AmeriEans  then  used  S-  and  IO-iii<^ 
'i)-iDcb  armor  plating  waa  deemed 
rhen  properly  backed  and  supported. 
ness  of  Armor  banked  In  various  wars 

Jrotection  o[  a  large  number  of  the 
French  ironclads.  Id  the  firstiron 
1  Warrior,  Black  Prince.  Acliilles, 
iesiatance,  Hector,  and  Valiant,  the 
-mor  was  bnoked  by  18  in.  of  teak 
dde  the  holts;  and  in  the  wooden 
armor  was  bolted  on  the  outaiile  of 
njt.  In  the  Minotnnr  class  the  plo- 
increascd  to  5^  in.,  hnt  the  hsok- 
Juced  to  9  in.,  so  that  practically  the 
e  latter  class  areof  tbo  sanietitrenirth 
it  the  Wanior  class.  In  the  Belle- 
)  armor  plating  is  H  in.  and  the  back- 
bat  it  IS  still  further  strenfrthened 

the  ■bin  plating  I|  in.  tliick.  or 
inch  thicker  than  in  the  older  iron- 
la.  The  armor  of  aea-goini^  broadside 
looorillng  to  some  English  anthoritios, 
4  greatest  thickness  in  the  Hercules, 
I  U-incb  armor  at  the  wat«r  line. 

the  most  important  parts  of  the 

and  G-inch  on  the  remt^nder;'  with 
ag  10  and  12  in.  thick  outude  the  1}- 
ilatiag.  Below  the  lower  deck,  and 
the  lower  edge  of  tlie  armor,  the 
own  as  the  "wing  passages"  are 
Ih  aolid  teak  backing;  inside  of  which 
1  iron  ftkin  |  in.  thick,  anpported  bj 
amcs  7  in.  deep.  The  total  protec- 
!  region  of  the  water  line  therefore 

111  in.  of  iron,  of  which  6  in.  arc 
J[nes\  and  40  in.  teak  backing.  The 
tATgct  at  ShoebnrTneea,  constructed 
It  this  part  of  the  ship's  side,  proved 
s  Tirtnally  impenetrable  to  the  60(^ 
nn.  But  the  maiimnra  thickness  of 
ied  must  not  be  considered  to  have 
ittaiQe^l.    Coast-defence  vessels  and 

been  built  to  carry  11-  and  19-inch 
1  ^ips  have  been  designed  and  will 
be  built  for  sea-going  purposes  to 
8,  and  30  in.  of  armor,  either  in  tur- 
oadsides.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
provemcnts  are  made  in  the  mana- 
1  working  of  heavy  gnns,  correspond- 
<ns  will  l>e  made  to  the  thickness  uf 

b  hardly  possible  to  foresee  in  what 
ampetitton  between  guns  and  ships 
Bate;  Grouping  the  iron-olad  Rbipx 
Itah  naTT  according  to  the  thickness 
mor  and  backing,  without  r^iard  to 
r  or  less  eitent  of  the  surface  pro- 

dividing  than  into  iron-built  and 
.  ftiid  rememlKring  that  turret  armor 
r  a  little  stronger  than  the  side 
yoL.  II.— 26 
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The  infonuation  cnntdned  in  the  preceding  I 
BumnioTf  of  the  Engrliiih  ironclads  is  illustrated 
in  the  orpiinipaDviDg  engravinps,  ahoiving  speci- 
meD  bliiokaciitfroni  the  sides  of  the  etii|«  which  ' 
may  be  tohco  as  fnir  reprcfentatives  of  the  va-  I 
riuiis  cia.'<HC».  Tlio  section  from  the  side  of  the 
Kaianiazuo  may  bo  regarded  as  fairly  represent-  I 
iap  the  ittroiiRest  clofS  of  American  monitors.  ' 
The  hitcst  publication  cuDceming  the  English  j 
iron-elad  navy  (April,  1874)  gives  a  list  of  fi5 
TesMels,  of  which  41  are  aea-going  shijis  and  14  I 
are  arailable  for  harbor  and  coast  defence.  Of  | 
the  gen-guing  fhijis  6  are  in  the  course  of  eon-  ' 
Btruction,  and  0  are  not  fit  to  go  to  sea,  or  j 
worth  making  fit;  and  9  more  which  are  not  | 


yet  arsihible  for  tervice  ahoold  alM  be  de- 
ducted, leaving  18  now  abont  ready.  Of  liw 
14  const-defence  Ironclada,  only  S  are  fit  for 
service;  the  other  S  are  on  foreign  rtalkw 
and  said  to  be  not  worth  taking  home.  Tbt 
French  ironclads  Gloire,  Kagenta,  and  Sut- 
ferino  have  armor  a  littie  over  4^  in.  tbirk. 
worked  upon  ordinary  wooden  bnlli.  Tbt 
iron-bnilt  frigate  Conronne  and  tl>c  mill 
wooden  tloating  batteries  of  the  Paleatro  rlw> 
carry  about  the  same  thicknew  of  annor.  AU 
the  other  floating  batteriea  ar«  iron-bnitt  ud 
have  Gf-i»ch  annor.  Tlie  frigataa  of  tbeF^ 
dre  class  and  the  ram  Tanrean  have  annor  i 
little  less  than  6  in.  thick  laid  npon  woodN 


Fra.  e.— Swtioiu  of  tbc 


thii-k  lit  tliL-  water  line,  and  4  and  4^  in.  nn 
the  other  jmrtn.  Tlie  vessels  of  the  Marcniro 
cliuii.  correnj  ion  ding  very  nearly  to  the  Enftlish 
Invincible  class.  Iinvc  7T*i,-ineh  armor  at  the 
water  line,  and  from  4  to  ft  J  in.  on  other  jvarts. 
The  nuns  of  the  IK'Iier  ela«i  have  7-  and  81- 
inch  ammr.  Ity  far  the  greater  niinilwr  of 
the  Freiieh  ironelads  are  wooO-biiill,  the  armor 
bein:.'  cimply  laid  ujHin  the  ontside  i>lanking, 
witliiint  inner  skin  )>]attng  or  longitndinni 
girders  tii  give  greater  strength.  They  arc 
tiierefure  weaker  than  the  Englivh  shijia  even 
when  the  armor  anil  backing  arc  ei^ual. — 
In  the  American  sea-g<>ing  ironclads,  what  ia 


I  known  as  laminated  armor  haa  been  lartiilyit 
'  not  almoKt  exctnmvely  lued.  TUt  waa  r*- 
,  dered  necessary  at  fir«t  by  tb«  taet  tlut  tkiA 
armor  platea  eonld  not  be  produced  by  Ai 
rolling  millo  in  anything  like  HuBcient  ff^ 
ties;  bat  a  few  ships  like  the  RoaaokcaaiSf* 
Ironsides  have  b^n  made  with  aolid  mm. 
the  former  harins  plates  5i  in.  thick  mi  tki 
latter  4i  in.  ^ith  this  eiccptiaa  the  «■* 
of  our  ironclads  is  made  np  of  tuumrtw 
plates  averaging  I  in.  thick,  bat  backed,  *k 
some  of  the  monitors,  by  annor  sliinOT  ■ 
plank  armor  of  nnall  breadth  amd  WptKtt 
thicknexs.  Eiperimenta  made  fay  the  SigW 
admiralty  at  ShoehnryiieM  prar*  this  bBVMM 
armor  to  be  far  inferior  to  aolid  araor  la  poOT 
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■nee,  ud  that  no  amount  of  itreiigtli- 
m  oompenute  for  the  defects  of  the 
d  system.  The  reebbmoe  of  dngle  at- 
K9,  ahoim  bf  direct  experiment  for  all 
ae«  up  to  ft^  in.  to 

the  tquue  of  the 
!«,  does  not  obtain 
a»t«d  armor.  For 
,  a  4-iach  solid  plate 
«  16  timeB  as  strong 
icb  plat«,  but  wonla 
!oar  tiniee  aa  strong 

1-inch  plaice  riv- 
{ether,  althoagh  it 
be  mach  stronger 
le  laminated  atmc- 
^lelnding  the  Roan- 
1  New  Ironsides  and 
jr  ironclads,  which 
onlj  the  Uonitor 
he  armor  of  the 
IB  ironclads  may  be 
nnunarized  as  fol- 
lie  original  Monitor 
'  holl  protected  by 
m  of  1-inch  plate, 
ling  dnt  to  4  in. 
1  to  8  in.  in  thickneas  below  the  wa- 
:  ber  tarret,  aa  previondy  stated,  waa 
:  dght  layers  «f  1-inch  iron.  The 
Mddng  of  the  hall  armor  waa  31  in. 
irited  to  |-inch  iron  akin  plating.  The 
daas  have  armor  of  the  same  thiok- 
the  first  Uonitor,  bnt  have  89  in.  of 
lekiDg.  The  Canonicos  class  have  five 
f  1-inch  plates,  supported  by  two  ar- 
ingers  let  into  27  in.  of  wood  backing; 
rrets  have  II  layers  of  1-inch  plates, 
intonomob  and  the  Monadnock.  which 
Kl-built,  are  protected  much  like  the 
ns.      The   Puritan   and    the   Dictator 

lavcrH  of  l-incb  plates  on  their  aides, 
in.  of  wood  backing;  their  turreta  are 
Jiick,  made  up  of  tvro  drams,  with 
a  of  v rough t-iron  hoops  G  in.  thick 
>etween  the  drums,  which  are  com- 
F  layers  of  1-inch  plates.  In  the  Kola- 
class  the  total  thicknetis  of  hull  ar- 
6  in.,  made  up  of  two  layers  of  3-inch 
liacked  by  3i)  in.  of  oak,  still  farther 
lened  near  tlie  water  lino  with  three 
trinirers,  H  in.  square,  let  into  theback- 
.  only  a  few  inches  apart.  This  is  by 
roiirit  formidablu  armor  carried  by  any 
uDi^rican  monitors;  and  while  there  are 

[ilares  14  in.  ot  iron,  there  is  no  part 
u-ly  »o  ittrriD);  as  it  would  be  with  that 
a  in  solid  plates.  The  turrets  of  the 
too  are  15  in.  thick,  like  those  of  the 
■,  bnt  none  of  them  have  any  backing 
1  about  them.  Tlie  rapid  diminution 
ness  of  armor  on  these  Tessels  is  a  se- 
fecC  leaving  no  ground  for  oomparinon 
rresponding  English  ships.  The  ]>ic- 
ir  instance,  2}  ft.  below  the  water  line, 
two  1-inch  plates,  and  at  3  ft  only  one. 


Fig.  0  ahowa  a  section  ot  ttie  IMototor's  armor, 
with  one  of  th«  Eoi^iah  tnrrated  ahip  Thtin- 
derer.  Though  genoallj  nnfit  tor  oniuer^  tlia 
monitora  are  well  adapted  to  ooMt  ai^  bubor 


of  (b«  Anntr  of  lb>  TbnDdw  lad  J3UUM. 


defence.    The  present  atreagth  of  the  TJidted 
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— In  the  earlier  English  ironclads  the  armor 
extended  over  a  portion  of  the  broatlside  only, 
a^  in  the  case  of  tlie  Warrior,  whose  len^h  is 
88<>  ft.,  and  the  annured  portion  only  213  ft.. 


Fiii.  lO.—WaiTlor. 

leaving  the  extremities  of  the  ship  entirely  un- 
protected. At  the  ends  of  the  anuored  por- 
ti<m  iron-plated  bulklieads  are  built  across  the 
sliip,  making  with  the  side  armor  a  central  or 
**  !)<)X  "  battery  extending  to  a  little  more  than 
6  ft.  ImjIow  the  water  line.  This  box  batterv, 
or  parti  id  protection,  is  also  adopted  on  the 
Black  Prince,  Defence,  and  Resistance,  but  has 
been  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  belt  of  pla- 
ting extending  from  the  upper  to  the  main 
decjis,  before  and  abaft  the  bruadside  armor,  on 
the  Hector  and  Valiant.    The  main  deck  on 


ends  of  the  ship  are  not  overloadtrtl  a^  in  iLv 
complete  protection  system.  An  im}K>rtiint  mxtd- 
iti cation  of  tlie  method  of  applvyig  the  armor 
is  shown  in  the  engraving  of  the  InvinciMe. 

by  which  the  jdatinp  iii 
nmtinned  up  to  such  a 
height  altove  the  upper 
deck,  auiidshipft,  a^  tn 
protect  fonr  heavy  gun'* 
mounted  at  the  angles  of  an  octagonal  bat- 
tery, of  which  tlie  ends  are  clofkni  by  trans- 
verse iron-])late<l  bulkheads.  Prerionsly  to 
the  design  of  this  arrangement  the  Lord  Clyde 


Fio.  11.— Ilector. 

whicli  the  gims  are  fought  is  thus  protected 
throughout  its  entire  length,  but  the  extremi- 
ties between  wind  and  water  are  quite  un- 
protected. Both  these  plans  of  disposing  the 
armor  were  considered  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
the  Minotaur  and  converted  ships  of  the  Cale- 
donian class,  the  **  complete  protection  sys- 
tem,'^ in  which  the  armur  extends  from  stem 
to  stem,  and  G  ft.  below  the  water  line,  was 
adopted.  This  system  is  followed  in  nearly 
all  the  monitors,  both  English  and  Amer- 
ican, and  in  nearly  all  the  French  ships.  The 
great  development  in  the  power  of  ordnance 
has  led  not  only  to  increased  thickness  of 
armor,  but  to  different  modes  of  dis])osing  it. 
In  tlie  BeIIeroi)hon  ami  Hercules,  and  in  oth- 


Fio.  12.— IKn-ules. 


er  lar;rc  Kn^lisli  shii)S,  an  orranjreiiient  of  the 
armor  oonsistin;?  of  a  middle  course  between 
the  '\Varri()r  and  Minotaur  has  been  adopted. 


Fio.  15. -Lord  Clyde. 

and  Lord  Warden  were  supplied  with  power- 
ful armored  bow  batteries  on  tlie  upjier  deck. 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  Invincible  has 
many  advantages.    In  their  rect*nt  ships  the 
French  have  abandoned  the  complete  pri»tec- 
tion  system,  and  adopted  the  central  batterr 
and  armor  belt  system,  and  generally  tiAk'W 
the  varieties  of  English  practice.     The  Ameri- 
can practice,  as  shown  in  the  New  Iron>id«r« 
and  Roanoke,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
central  l)ox  or  partial  protection  system.    In 
the  monitor  system  the  practice  has  been  suf- 
ficiently indicate<l.    With  the  low  freebo«i^ 
of  these  vessels,  the  armor  that  would  lyther- 
wise  go  upon  the  sides  has  to  be  spread  nptv 
the  deck  to  prevent  penetration  by  plnngiiur 
and  vertical  fire,  to  which  they  are  pecnlurlj 
liable.    The  English  admiralty  hare  deaigiH^ 
an  arrangement  of  armor  which  they  applj  t4> 
what  they  call  '*  breastwork  monitora.^    fbtr 
resemble  American  monitors,  in  haring  tlteir 
upper  decks  at  comparatively  small  height  abore 
water ;  but  instead  of  having  these  decks  flcib. 
except  where  the  turrets,  funnels*  air  fhttts, 
and  hatchway  casings  rise  abort 
the  deck,  they  have  a  space  anwi- 
ships  surrounded  by  an  annond 
breastwork,  which 'rises  mrtn^ 
feet  above  the  deck,  and  codoM 
the  i>arts  just  mentioned.     Bv  this  meoi  tbf 


Fio.  18.— AchUlffl. 


Tlio  Acliilles  a  ship  of  tlie  Warrior  clan's,  had 
the  water-lim*  belt  adthnl.  This  ])lan  of  plating 
i-*  known  as  tho  ct*ntral  battery  and  annor  belt 
sy^ti'iii.  In  this  arranL'onient  the  great  weight 
of  iho  ammr  and  battery  is  amidships,  and  the 


heiglit  of  the  freeboard  is  materially  iaciawd 
for  a  great  part  of  the  ship^s  length;  tk 

height  of  the  turret  ptfti 
above  water  is  made  wn^ 
greater  than  is  usmI  ■ 
American  moniton;  0^ 
the  liabilitv  to  teriooi  in- 
jury, resulting  from  thi 


Fig.  Ifi.— C«Tt>cnia. 


"• . 


Fk..  II.— Invincible 


perforation  of  the  deck  and  funiiek  ^ 
from  heavy  blows  upon  the  fiase  of  tkc 
turrets,  is  much  reduced.  The  Cei*^ 
rus  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  brw^ 
work  monitors. — ^The  monitor  or  ton*^ 
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■ystom  poMeoei  manj  advantsgea,  bat  also 
under  aome  drcnmitaiicea  so  maoj  diaadvaii- 
Uges  that  its  intradnction  has  occasioned  much 
divenitj  of  opinion  omooK  naval  officers  and 
constroctora  uironghont  the  world.  The  ad- 
vantsgea  are  as  follows :  the  facilitf  with  which 
Urge  fuBs  mar  be  smoothlj  and  eaailj  trained, 
and  with  which  the  aame  gans  maj  be  used  in  all 
directions;  the  small  rize  of  the  porta,  and  the 
difficQlt;  of  hitUng  them ;  the  low  freeboard, 
and  consequeatl;  small  target  offered  to  the  eoe- 
ny'afire;  the  great  thioknesa  which  may  be 
given  to  the  armor,  and  the  great  size  and  penft- 
tratjjog  power  which  maj  be  given  to  the  few 
gnu  protected  bj  it.  As  fighting  ships,  there 
IS  ao  reason  whf  the  momton  maj  not  be 
made  saperior  to  any  other  form  of  ironclad 

C"  invented.  The  onlj  Berions  defect  which 
been  developed  in  their  fighting  power  is 
the  liability  of  the  turret  as  originally  cou- 
Ancted  to  become  jammed  by  bemg  stmck  at 


sea-going  vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
such  improvements  as  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  made,  this  class  of  ships  are  uid  will 
probably  remain  nnrivaUed  for  harbor  aod 
coast  defence,  and  for  use  ag^nst  luid  bat- 
teries and  fortifications,  and  may  ultimately 
be  made  to  serve  niooetsfally  as  omisers.  Two 
circular  monitors,  the  Kiev  and  Novgorod,  de- 
siped  by  Admiral  Popoff,  have  been  constrcct- 
ed  by  the  Knssian  government,  for  use  in  the 


Fib.  is.— Baidu  CIrailv  HoolM,  Dgntloa  and  Dock. 

North  and  Black  seaa.  These  batteries  are 
called  Popoffka,  and  ore  abont  100  ft.  in  diam* 
eter,  bordered  with  wood  and  lined  with  cop- 
per, after  the  system  followed  in  the  constrne- 
tionof  the  Raldgh  in  England.  Tbelrdran^t 
is  abont  IS  ft.,  height  of  npper  deck  tbovt 
water  about  2  ft,  and  diaplaoement  abont  3,580 
tons.  Their  stability  in  the  water  ia  secured 
by  13  heela.  The  middle  of  the  vessels  ia  snr- 
monnted  by  a  turret  SO  ft.  in  diameter  and 
7  ft.  high,  carrying  two  steel  ll-ton  8-ineh 
breech-loading  rifles.  The  lower  port  of  the 
hull  b  double-skinned,  the  outer  skin  being 
abont  ^  ID.  thick,  and  the  inner  one  i  In. 
The  space  between  is  about  8  ft.  and  divided 
into  water-tight  oompartmeuts.  They  are  pro- 
pelled by  six  separate  engines  and  screws,  each 
working  up  to  80  horse  power.  Their  speed 
fs  about  9  knots  per  hour;  complements  of 


Tw.  II.— E»di"«  Btrolving  Itaittij. 

or  near  the  junction  witli  the  deck,  so  that  it 
will  n"t  revolve.  This  defect  baa  been  par- 
tially remeilied  by  the  uw  of  a  tuaxi'w-i:  ring 
of  iron,  surroundins  the  base  of  tlio  turret, 
and  by  the  breastwork  system.  A  still  better 
remedy  has  been  introdueml  by  James  B.  Eads, 
C.  E..  of  St.  Louis,  who  constructed  stationary 
torrets  and  arranged  the  gims  so  that  they  ai'tiz\it 
be  traveracil  in  pairs,  as  shown  in  fig.  17.  The 
greatrat  defect  ia  tliln  system  is  that  ships 
ewwtriH-twl  after  tlio  original  Monitor  model 
are  poorly  adapted  for  seu-jtuing  pi]r|>usc~*, 
uxi  irnnco  cannot  be  made  tirst-clo-is  eniis- 
cri.  Thi.4  opinion  is  not  controverted  by  the 
fact  tikat  the  Hiantonomob  and  siuiilnr  ships  j 
lijTe  crusscd  the  ocean  in  various  dirc<'tions.  . 
It  i"  BOW  generally  admitted  that  no  monitor, 
vith  tiinvti  standing  upon  the  low  deck,  un-  |  o 
protected  by  brea.stn'ork.4.  with  hatchwaya,  air  j  com[io»ed  of  two  strakea  of  plates  each  2)  ft. 


rr  tine,  can  be  considered  a 
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in  the  same  manner,  but  the  plates  are  9  in. 
thick  throughout.  This  system  seems  to  be 
capable  of  great  expansion  as  affording  tlie 
means  of  constructing  batteries  practically  in- 
destructible, and  capable  of  carrying  any  weight 
of  annor  or  armament. — The  offensive  powers 
of  ironclads,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
ships  of  war,  are  measured  by  the  number  and 
power  of  their  gims,  the  rapidity  with  which 
thev  mav  be  loaded  and  firecL  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  may  command  all  points 
within  range.  The  wooden  frigates  of  the 
English  navy  in  use  before  the  construction  of 
ironclads  carried  32-p<lrs.  and  G8-pdrs. ;  while 
the  Americans  used  42s,  64s,  and  9-  and  10- 
inch  Dahlgren  smooth-bore  shell  guns,  wliich 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  they  increased 
to  11 -inch  guns.  Subsequently  they  wlopted 
13-  and  15-inch  iron  guns  of  the  Dahlgren 
model,  cast  after  the  Rodman  process,  the  15- 
inch  gims  throwing  solid  shot  weighing  450 
lbs.,  with  a  charge  of  GO  lbs.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  make  and  use  on  the  monitors  20-inch 
guns  throwing  shot  weighing  1,080  lbs.,  with 
a  charge  of  powder  weighing  from  120  to  250 
lbs.  It  is  tnonght  to  be  practicable  to  con- 
struct and  use  even  25-  or  SO-inch  guns  of  this 
model.  This  system  is  base<l  upon  the  idea  of 
a  heavy  projectile  of  large  size  moving  at  com- 
paratively low  velocity,  instead  of  an  elonga- 
ted projectile  moving  at  a  high  velocity,  and 
is  termed  the  "  racking  or  battering  "  system, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  English  **  punch- 
ing system,"  based  upon  the  use  of  rifle  guns 
throwing  large  elongated  shot  at  higher  ve- 
locities. The  latter,  instead  of  using  the  68- 
pdr.  (K-inch)  gun,  which  failed  to  penetrate 
the  Warrior's  armor  at  200  yards,  now  use 
6 (-ton  rifle  guns,  which  would  pierce  it  at 
500  yards,  12-  and  18-ton  guns,  which  would 
do  the  Siime  at  2,000  and  3,000  yards,  and 
25-ton  guns,  which  would  probably  penetrate 
any  ironclad  afloat,  except  perhaps  the  Her- 
cules, at  4,000  yards.  They  have  made  and 
will  use  on  the  Thunderer  and  Devastation 
30-ton  rifles,  throwing  shot  weighing  600  lbs. 
They  contemplate  the  construction  and  use 
at  an  early  day  of  70-  and  80-ton  rifles,  and 
ultiniatvly  will  doubtless  construct  them  of 
still  greater  weights  an<l  j>ower.  The  projec- 
tile of  the  Tt^-ton  gims  is  7  in.  in  diameter  and 
weighs  115  lbs.,  taking  a  charge  of  22  lbs.; 
that  of  the  12-ton  gun  is  9  in.  in  diameter, 
weighs  250  lbs.,  and  is  tired  with  48  lbs.  of 
powder;  that  of  the  18-ton  gun  is  10  in.  in  di- 
ameter, weighs  400  lbs.,  and  is  fired  with  60 
lbs.  of  powder;  while  those  for  the  25-  and 
3o.ton  guns  are  12  in.  in  diameter,  weigh  600 
lbs.,  and  are  tired  with  70  lbs.  and  100  lbs.  of 
powder  resi)ectively.  (ireat  differences  of  opin- 
ion i)revail  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  these 
two  systems,  but  experiments  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish seem  to  fairly  indicate  the  suj>eriority  of 
the  ]iunching  system.  They  sh(»w,  for  instance, 
that  the  15-inch  smooth-bore  gim,  throwing  a 
spherical  solid  shot  weighing  4<*:<4  lbs.,  with  a 


charge  of  50  lbs.  of  English  powder  (Mid  to  be 
equal  to  60  lbs.  of  American  powder).  wooM 
fail  to  penetrate  the  Lord  Wuxlen's  Mde  (see 
fig.  8)  at  any  range,  while  the  English  9-in(  li 
12-ton  gun,  with  an  elongated  shot  weighing 
250  lbs.  and  a  43-lb.  charge,  would  penetrate 
her  at  1,000  yards.   They  also  show  that  the  15- 
inch  smooth-bore  gun  would  not  penetrate  tlie 
Warrior  at  a  greater  range  than  500  janK 
while  the  7-inch  GJ-ton  rifle,  weighing  only 
about  one  third  as  much,  wonld  penetrate  her 
at  the  same  distance  with  a  chai^  of  22  lbs. 
and  a  shot  weighing  115  lbs.    As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  rifles  of  12,  18,  25,  and  SO  tons 
would  penetrate  at  correspondingly  increaNid 
distances.    On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to 
1)0  but  little  doul)t  that  the  American  guns 
have  greater  battering  power;  the  real  question 
at  issue  is  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  i^enetra- 
tion  and  battering  or  racking.     The  En^idi 
and  the  French  prefer  the  former,  and  for  appa- 
rently sound  reasons,  while  tlie  Americans  ii 
yet  prefer  the  latter  and  point  to  the  ezperieBee 
of  the  ci\il  war  in  vindication  of  their  opinioa. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ironclads 
disaUed  or  captured  by  them  from  the  confed- 
erates were  hastily  constructed  and  pooriy  ar- 
mored, and  carried  light  guns  in  companion 
with  those  of  the  well  built  and  strongly  s^ 
mored  ships  of  the  European  navies.    TIm 
advocates  of  the  racking  system  lay  paiticQ- 
lar  stress  upon  the  *^ smashing^*  of  the  sidei 
of  the  casemated  ship  Atlanta  by  the  15-iiicli 
shot  of  the  monitor  Weehawken,  at  a  range  of 
800  yards ;  but  the  Atlanta  was  not  a  firft-«ls« 
ship  in  any  respect.    There  is  now  but  fi^ 
tie  doubt  that  tne  United  States  govemneBt 
will  be  forced  to  abandon  the  racking  ijimb 
in  its  future  vessels,  or  better  still,  to  combins 
it  with  the  punching  system. — Jron-rlad  Bamt. 
The  introduction  of  steam  men-of-war  fEvn 
rise  to  numerous  proposals  for  revirinf  the 
ancient  method  of  naval  warfare,  that  m  fi^ 
abling  or  sinking  an  enemy  by  ranuning:  aid 
when  the  Gloire  and  the  Warrior  were  built 
their  bows  were  designed,  strengthened,  aid 
projected  with  this  object  in  view.    In  aUne- 
ceeding  ironclads  more  or  less  efficient  pro- 
visions have  been  made  to  adapt  the  bows  lo 
the  same  purpose.    In  the  American  nary  a 
special  class  of  small  swift  river  steamers  wcit 
fitte<l  up  si>ecially  for  this  purpose  during  the 
civil  war.    Tlie  confederates  bnilt  eercrai  o- 
traordinary  crafts  of  tliis  chiss,  designed  ^^ 
cially  for  harbor  defence,  among  the  bkmI 
notable  of  which  was  the  Merriniack  alnady 
mentioned.    Most  if  not  all  of  the  monitors 
were  also  strengthened  for  ramminc.  and  mt- 
eral  of  the  engagements,  particularly  those  « 
the  Mi.osissippi,  were  greatly  influenced  if  Ml 

;  decided  by  ramming.  The  French  and  £ngU 
followed  the  examjde  of  the  Americans,  and  rt 

\  the  end  of  the  war  they  had  generally  adopctd 
the  opinion  of  our  naval  officers  that  **  every 
ironclad  sliould  be  an  unexceptionable  ram:  h 
other  words,  susceptible  herself  of  being 
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M  a  projeetfle."  The  fidorj  of  the  Austrian 
over  the  Italian  fleet  at  lissa  in  1866  was  in  a 
great  meaaure  dne  to  the  excellent  services  of 
the  Aostrian  ship  Ferdinand  Max,  which  ram- 
med and  sank  the  American-built  frigate  Re 
d'ltalia  and  damaged  other  ships  severely.  It 
afforded  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  re- 
sults which  maj  be  achieved  by  the  proper  use 
of  this  method  of  attack,  and  attracted  renewed 
attention  to  the  construction  and  manceuvring 
of  iron-clad  rams.  In  order  that  a  ship  may  be 
efficient  as  a  ram,  it  is  obvious  that  she  should 
be  swift  and  handy  under  steam,  so  as  to  en- 
able her  not  only  to  overtake  her  enemy,  but 
to  hit  her  directly  and  squarely  in  the  side. 
These  qualities  are  incompatible  with  either 
great  sixe  or  great  length.  Hence  the  ram 
shoold  have  moderate  dimensions  and  propor- 
tions, in  combination  with  powerful  macninery, 
twin  screws,  and  improvea  means  of  steering. 
As  to  the  proper  form  of  ram  bows,  there  are 
•ome  differeucos  of  opinion  among  naval  con- 
structors. Some  favor  stems  reaching  forward 
above  water,  others  prefer  upright  or  nearly 
upright  stems ;  but  the  majonty  are  decidedly 
in  £vor  of  the  under-water  prow,  spur,  or 
Imtmi,  which  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
Soropean  navies.  The  advocates  of  the  for- 
ward-reaching stem,  like  that  shown  in  the 
Warrior,  think  that  there  is  an  advantage  in 
deliTering  the  blow  above  water  rather  than 
oflder,  ]MUticularly  in  ramming  low-decked 
nmtors  or  ships  with  low  sides,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  a  probability  of  overrunning  the 
and  making  the  weight  of  the  ram- 
ship  aid  in  sinking  her.  The  advo- 
of  the  upriffht  stem,  like  that  shown 
in  the  Achilles  and  Invincible,  assert  that  the 
blow  delivered  thereby  is  not  so  local  in  its 
effect,  and  that  this  form  of  bow  can  be  more 
readily  disengaged  after  ramming;  while  the 
advocates  of  the  spur  bow  (shown  in  the  Lord 
Clyde)  believe  that  it  is  specially  adapted  to 
nnk  an  enemy  by  penetrating  the  weak  side 
below  the  armor,  and  particularly  about  the 
mdder,  and  tliat  it  possesses  greater  penetra- 
ting power  than  any  other  bow.  Mr.  Reed,  late 
English  naval  constructor,  holds  that  this  form 
podsesses  special  advantages  against  American 
monitors,  the  armor  of  which  generally  termi- 
nates at  comparatively  slight  depth  below  wa- 
ter.— ^The  following  table  shows  the  strengtli 
of  the  iron-clad  navies  of  the  world  in  1873 : 


ODCTITRItS. 


Gmt  Britain.. 


•i 


COUNTRIES. 


5i       721  Sweden  &  Nor- 

44  I    85T         way 

«  I      79     Turkey 

11  !    1««  .  Greece 

»       207  United  SUtes.. 

14d    ,Bnudl 

61     ChlH 

«»     Peru 


7 
20 


180 


General  total, 


— See  *'  Ordnance  and  Armor,**  by  A.  L.  Hol^ 
ley  (New  York,  1806);  "History  of  the  Navy 
dnruu[the  Rebellion,*'  by  the  Rev.  0.  B.  Boyn- 
ton  (New  York,  1867-'5;  "System  of  Naval 
Defences,**  by  James  B.  Eads  (New  Yoric, 
1868);  "Our  Iron-dad  Ships,**  and  "Ship 
Bnilding  in  Iron  and  Steel,*^  by  £.  J.  Reed 
(London,  1869);  L'Art  naval  d  Vexpotitwn 
univer$eiU  de  ParU  ei»4867,  by  Vice  Admiral 
Edmond  Paris  (Paris,  1869) ;  "  Renorts  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  to  examine  the  De- 
signs upon  which  Ships  of  War  have  recently 
bMn  constructed  '*  (London,  1872) ;  La  fnarin^ 
euiramSe,  bv  M.  P.  Disldre  (Paria,  1878) ;  and 
reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

BON  MARVFACnilE.  Since  the  reduction  of 
iron  from  its  ores  is  an  operation  of  simple 
character,  requiring  merely  that  the  ore  shall 
be  in  contact  witli  burning  fuel  in  an  enclosed 
space,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  it  is  not  surpri- 
sing that  the  process  was  employed  in  remote 
antiquity.  The  Greeks  attributed  the  discovery 
of  iron  to  the  burning  of  the  forest  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Ida  in  Crete  about  1500  B.  C.  The 
rapidity  with  which  iron  rusts  on  exposure  la 
no  doubt  the  reason  why  so  few  ancient  articles 
of  this  material  are  preserved.  Pliny  quaintly 
says:  "Nature,  in  conformity  with  her  usual 
benevolence,  has  limited  the  power  of  iron,  by 
inflicting  upon  it  the  punishment  of  rust;  and 
has  thus  displayed  her  usual  foresight  in  ren- 
dering nothing  in  existence  more  perishable 
than  the  substance  which  brings  the  greatest 
dangers  upon  perishable  mortiuity.**  Copper 
and  bronze  are  not  so  liable  to  oxidation,  and 
are  consequently  better  preserved.  Iron  is  oo- 
casionally  found  in  the  metallic  state  in  mete- 
orites, but  its  amount  is  too  small  to  be  of  im- 
portance to  any  nation.  There  is  abundant 
historic  testimony  to  the  great  antiquity  of 
iron.  The  Bible  contains  a  great  number  of 
references  to  it.  Wilkinson  says :  "  Iron  and 
copper  mines  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  desert, 
which  were  worked  in  old  times;  and  tlie 
monuments  of  Thebes  and  even  the  tombs  about 
Memphis,  dating  more  than  4,000  years  ago, 
represent  butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on 
a  round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  their  aprons, 
which  from  its  blue  color  can  only  be  steel ; 
and  the  distinction  between  the  bronzed  and 
iron  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Kameses  III.,  one 
painted  red,  the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of 
both  having  been  used  (as  in  Rome)  at  the  same 
period.  In  Ethiopia  iron  was  much  more 
abundant  than  in  Egypt."  According  to  Dio- 
dorus,  the  Egyptians  assigned  the  art  of  work- 
ing iron  to  their  great  national  divinity  Osiris, 
thus  implying  that  it  was  known  from  time 
immemorial.  Herodotus  and  Pausanias  men- 
tion that  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes,  the  father 
of  Croesus,  who  died  about  570  B.  C.,  present- 
ed as  an  offering  at  Delphi  a  curiously  inlaid 
iron  saucer  made  by  Glaucus,  an  inhabitant  of 
Chios.  Both  Diodorus  and  Herodotus  mention 
the  island  of  Elba  as  abounding  in  ironstone, 
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and  dcflcribo  the  motlKxl  of  meltinfic  it.  In  tho 
time  of  .'Est'hylus  (born  in  525  B.  0.)  the  Chii- 
lybes  were  famous  workers  in  iron,  and  Cha- 
lyhirt  was  called  the  mother  of  iron.  IStrabo, 
writing  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  era, 
speaks  of  the  iron  mines  of  Chidcis  in  Eubcea 
as  almof^t  exhausted  by  the  extensive  mining 
operations  of  the  Athenians,  lie  also  mentions 
iron  brought  from  Brit^niti,  and  speaks  of  the 
mines  of  Elba,  famous  to  this  day,  then  called 
by  the  (f reeks,  from  tho  blazing  tiro  of  its  iron 
works,  ^'Ethalia.  Pliny  the  Elder  devotes  two 
chapters  of  his  ** Natural  History"  (xxxiv.  14, 
15)  to  an  account  of  iron,  its  uses  and  manu- 
facture. He  si>eaks  of  an  iron  statue  of  Her- 
cules by  Alcon  at  Thebes,  and  bowls  of  iron  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  at  Rome ;  of  different  qual- 
ities suiteil  to  diflferent  purposes,  some  being 
adapted  for  hardening  into  steel,  or  else  pre- 
pared in  another  manner  for  making  thick  an- 
vils or  heads  of  hanmiers ;  and  of  the  Serican, 
Parthian,  and  Norican  irons.  He  was  aware 
of  tlie  magnetic  property  of  iron,  and  speaks 
of  an  iron  statue  of  Arsinoe,  sister  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  which  it  was  projjosed  to  suspend 
in  air,  in  a  temnle,  by  means  of  a  vaulted  roof 
of  loadstone,  iron  of  great  antiipiity  lias  been 
found  in  eastern  countries.  Belzoni  desiTibes 
the  discovery,  under  the  feet  of  one  of  the 
8i>hinxes  unearthed  by  him  at  Kamak,  of  an 
iron  sickle,  wliich  he  considers  to  bo  at  least  as 
old  as  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  was  of  the 
same  form  as  those  de])icted  in  tlie  tombs  at 
Memphis.  At  Memphis  iron  has  been  found  in 
the  ancient  structures,  and  two  i>ieces  have 
been  taken  from  the  great  pyramid  of  Gizeh. 
Layard  dis<*overed  at  Nimrud  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  showing  great  knowledge  and 
skill  in  working  this  metal  ]K)ssessed  by  the 
Assyrians.  Most  of  them,  having  been  whol- 
ly converted  into  oxide,  fell  to  pieces  when 
touched.  Among  the  objects  found  were  ar- 
mor scales,  d;iggers,  shields,  heads  of  si>ears 
and  arrows,  a  pick,  a  double-handed  siiw,  arti- 
cles of  combined  bronze  and  iron  (the  former 
having  l)een  cast  around  the  latter),  i>art  of  a 
stand  consisting  of  an  iron  ring  with  three 
feet  of  bronze,  &c.  Iron  ornaments  of  the 
ancient  Chaldeans  have  l>een  discovered,  but 
no  iiii]>lements.  showing  that  whh  them  iron 
was  still  a  precious  metal.  The  most  remark- 
able evidences  of  the  j>rogress  made  by  the  an- 
cient^ in  iron  metallurgy  are  found  in  India, 
altliough.  strangely  enough,  the  art  as  i»rac- 
tisetl  in  tliat  count rv  at  the  present  dav  is  ex- 
tremely  rnde  and  Muiple.  In  the  remains  of 
temple<4  are  found  iron  beams,  one  of  which 
measures  24  ft.  in  length  and  s  in.  in  section. 
The  famous  I)elhi  wrought-iron  pillar,  calleti 
Cuttnh  Minar.  at  the  niostpie  of  the  Cuttub 
Shaw,  is  ujiward  of  4^  ft.  h>ng.  Its  lower  di- 
ameter is  nhout  l»i.V  in.,  its  upper  diameter  12 
in.  It  ctiiitMins  upward  «»f  m»  cubic  feet  of 
metal,  and  wei::hs  17  ton**.  It  is  suitposi'il  to 
have  been  erectiMl  A.  I>.  'M\K  How  such  a 
forgint;  could  have  been  otTected  is  a  mystery. 


The  only  probable  suggestion  hitherto  brooglit 
forward  is,  that  it  was  made  by  weldinir  each 
bloom  directly  to  tlie  previouslj  made  bloom, 
and  that  as  the  column  grew  in  height  tho 
furnace  was  elevated  by  tli rowing  np  a  moami 
of  earth,  so  that  the  top  of  the  pillar  foracd 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  the  blooms  Mi 
soon  as  formed  were  directly  welded  to  tlie 
top  of  the  still  glowing  pillar. — From  somo 
obscure  remarks  by  ancient  writers  it  has  been 
inferred  that  cast  as  well  as  wronglit  iron  is  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  it  has  been  snggei^ted  that 
the  ancients  practised  the  art  of  steel  making 
described  by  Vanoccio  Bizingucco  in  1540  and 
by  Agricola  shortly  after,  which  consisted  in  im- 
mersing pieces  of  soft  iron  in  a  batli  of  molten 
iron.  Tliis  we  can  only  conceive  posrible  by  sap- 
posing  the  metal  bath  was  well  carbonized.  Tbe 
evidence  for  this  is  however  very  slight.    Aris- 
totle writes :  ''  Iron  may  be  cast  so  as  to  be  made 
liquid  and  to  harden  again ;  and  thus  it  is  they 
work  to  make  steel."    Pliny  in  describing  the 
process  of  iron  smelting  says:  ^'  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  when  the  ore  is  fused,  the  metal 
becomes  liquefied  like  water,  and  afterward  se- 
quires  a  spongy  brittle  texture."    This  may  re- 
fer, however,  to  the  liquefaction  of  tlie  cinder. 
Dimlorus  gives  a  clearer  and  more  comprebea- 
sible  account  of  tho  smelting  [trocess  on  the 
island  of  Elba,  and  says  nothing  about  mdieo 
metal :  ''  The  workmen  employed  first  cat  tbe 
stone  in  pieces,  and  tlien  melt  them  in  fnmaMi 
built  and  orepared  for  the  purpose.    In  tbeie 
f  urnac*es  tiie  stones,  by  tlic  violent  heat  of  the 
tire,  are  melted  into  several  pieces  in  form  like 
great  si>onges."    This  description  might  eqnifly 
apply  to  the  bloomary  practice  of  the  present 
day. — Though  so  little  is  known  of  tlie  meck- 
Oils  employed  by  the  ancients  for  the  rvductkA 
of  iron  from  its  ores,  it  is  not  improbable  ihd 
they  wore  similar  to  those  still  in  nse  in  es^ 
ern  countries,  which  have  been  practised  fron 
time  immemorial.    A  low  stack,  either  boilt 
of  clay  or  excavated  on  the  hillside,  with  open- 
ings at  the  l>ottom  for  dranglit  of  air  or  for  m 
artiticial  blast,  is  all  the  apparatus  reqoired  for 
the  successful  manufacture  of  iron.    The  f^ 
naces  of  India  are  usually  from  3  to  6  ft  hi^ 
and  from  li»  to  18  in.  in  diameter.    The  bhil. 
suftplied  by  l>ellows  made  of  skins,  is  toifti 
into  the  furnace  through  clay  tnyerea.    Tht 
furnace  is  charged  with  ore  and  charcoal  aktf- 
nately,  until  the  requisite  amount  of  ore  h« 
been  added.     After  a  blast,  varying  fhm  I  to 
4  up  to  18  hours,  a  mass  of  soft  malleable  'mm 
mingled  with  cinder  is  removed  from  tbe  fiff- 
nace.  either  by  breaking  away  tbe  lower  pat 
of  the  stack,  or  by  lifting  the  bloom  ool  if 
the  top  with  tongs.    The  weight  of  the  iiw 
hloom  varies  from  4  or  5  up  to  300  Ibs^    It  ii 
hammere<l  while  still  hot,  reheated  and  tpSm 
hammere<l.  until  the  greater  part  of  tbe  cin- 
der is  exi)elliHl. — The  knowledge  of  the  aclh- 
(.kI  of  reducing  iron  wa;*  probably  introdnfed 
into  £uroi»e  from  the  East,  bnt  when  and  tf 
whom  is  unknown.    Traces  of  eariy  workii^ 
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ia  and  Endand  are  abandant  The 
employed  differed  from  tliat  in  use  at 
in  India.  Charcoal  and  ore  were 
I  a  furnace  consistinff  of  a  small  hearth, 
f  rectangular,  provided  with  a  tuyere 
iflr  wall,  and  resembling  a  blacksmith's 
This  form  of  furnace  has  descended  to 
«nt  day,  and  is  still  in  use  in  many 

The  Catalan  forge,  used  mainly  in  the 
a,  and  the  American  (a  modified  6er- 
irge,  now  chiefly  confined  to  Canada 
them  New  York,  are  the  most  promi- 
amples  of  this  ancient  method.  TSee 
BT.)  The  nature  of  the  process  in  low 
•  or  hearths  is  extremely  simple.  '  The 
the  ore  is  reduced  by  the  carbon  and 
I  oxide,  and,  not  being  fusible  at  the 
ture  of  the  furnace,  agglutinates  or 
>gether  to  a  pasty  mass,  which  grad- 
ks  and  accumulates  in  the  bottom  of 
lace.  The  completeness  of  the  reduc- 
ends  on  the  time  of  exposure  and  the 
of  charcoal  used.  When  reduction  is 
ete,  the  unreduced  ore  fuses  and  min- 
i  the  iron.  When  silica  is  present  in 
as  is  almost  always  the  case,  it  unites 
portion  of  ferrous  oxide  and  forms  a 
rrous  silicate  or  fusible  cinder,  part  of 
ows  off,  while  part  remains  incorpo- 
ith  the  iron  and  is  largely  expelled  in 
equent  working.  Complete  reduction 
ore  never  attainable  in  low  furnaces, 
loss  of  iron  is  greater  the  more  sili- 
5  ore.  Rich  ores  consequently  are  the 
8s  adapted  to  the  process.  Tlie  iron 
1  in  low  furnaces  is  generally  of  su- 
nality,  because  the  impurities  of  the 
being  reduced  at  the  comparatively  low 
ture   which   prevails  pit*»s  off  in  the 

Hut  the  iron  is  apt  to  lack  uniformity 

structure  and  in  composition.  The 
r  to  increase  the  height  of  the  furnace, 
"  to  increase  the  vield  and  therehv 
I  the  cost,  was  thwarted  by  the  produc- 
a  fluid  iron,  which  was  probably  for 
raste  product,  since  no  method  of  util- 
was  known.  The  absorption  of  car- 
iron  and  its  conversion  into  steel  or 
i  which  is  readily  fusible  de]>end  main- 
?  heat  of  the  furnace,  and  this  in  turn 
mount  and  pressure  of  blast.     Increas- 

heitrht   of  a  furnace   necessitate<l    a 

blast  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a 
oluinn  of  material ;  and  carburization 
■on  necessiirily  follows.  The  progress 
lopnient  from  the  low  furnaces  and 
to  the  modern  high  furnaces  wa**  there- 
V ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  art  of  ma- 
insfs  and  the  metliod  of  convertinjr  cast 
»uirht  iron  were  discovered,  that  mo<l- 

metallurgy  took  its  rise.  According 
-,  cast  iron  wa?^  known  in  Holland  in 

century,  and  stove  ]>lates  were  made 
n  ALsaoe  in  14<H).  Ancient  ornament- 
ITS  have  been  found  in  Sussex,  Kntrland, 
lave  been  referred  bv  Lower  to   the 


14th  century ;  bat  Earsten  says  that  the  sys- 
tematic production  of  iron  for  fonndery  par- 
poses  cannet  be  traced  with  certainty  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  end  of  the  15th  centnry. 
According  to  Lower,  the  first  cast-iron  cannon 
made  in  England  were  cast  by  Ralph  Hogge  in 
1648.  Up  to  the  year  1595  Thomas  Jolmson 
had  made  for  the  earl  of  Cumberland  42  can- 
non weighing  three  tons  apiece.  The  method 
of  converting  cast  into  wrought  iron,  by  expo- 
sing the  fiuid  iron  to  a  blast  of  air,  was  ois- 
covered  very  early.  It  is  mentioned  distinctly 
by  Agricola,  who  died  in  1555 ;  but  the  regaUff 
mantSaotare  of  wrought  iron  by  this  method 
began  some  time  later.  In  Styria,  where  the 
pure  spathic  ores  have  been  regularly  smelted 
since  the  year  712,  there  were  in  1625  10 
Stacko/en  or  Wbi/^/en  (shaft  furnaces  10  to 
16  ft  high),  producing  mainly  malleable  iron, 
which  was  taken  from  the  furnace  in  a  mass 
(StiUk  or  Woif).  The  process  lasted  about 
18  hours,  and  the  weight  of  the  mass  often 
reached  1,800  to  1,400  lbs.  There  was  also 
produced  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  flaid 
carburized  iron.  The  form  of  the  furnace  re- 
sembled two  truncated  cones  placed  base  to 
base,  a  constrnction  which  has  been  retained 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  present  day.  In  1760 
so-called  FioMofen^  25  ft.  high,  were  introdnced, 
and  white  pig  iron  was  regularly  and  continu- 
ously made.  This  iron  was  subsequently  de- 
carburized  and  converted  into  wrought  iron  in 
charcoal  hearths.  From  this  time  the  StUek- 
ofen  gradually  disappeared.  They  lingered  in 
some  localities  for  a  long  time  owing  to  the 
demand  which  still  continued  for  StUchofen 
iron,  than  which  nothing  could  be  purer ;  but 
finally,  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  they  had  entirely  cea**ed  to  exist.  The 
FloMofen  gradually  enlarged  into  the  lilauofen 
or  Blaseqfen^  of  which  there  were  34  in  Styria 
in  1804.  These  furnaces  are  from  28  to  40  ft. 
high,  and  differ  from  the  modem  blast  furnace 
mainly  in  having  a  closed  breast  with  tapping 
openings  for  iron  and  cinder,  while  the  blast 
furnace  has  an  open  fore  hearth,  originally  de- 
signed doubtless  to  permit  the  dipping  out  of 
fluid  iron  for  castings,  and  now  generally  re- 
tained on  account  of  the  facility  of  access  it 
gives  to  the  interior  of  the  hearth  of  the  fur- 
nace, in  case  obstructions  or  deposits  have  to 
be  remove<l.  Of  late  years  the  closed  front  has 
been  adopted  in  many  large  blast  furnaces  with 
success;  but  the  fore-hearth  construction  is 
still  the  prevalent  one.  Increasing  the  height 
of  the  furnace  and  the  strength  of  the  blast  had 
for  its  inmiediate  effect  the  more  perfect  ex- 
traction of  the  iron  and  a  decided  economy  of 
fuel.  The  addition  of  lime  as  a  flux  to  silicious 
ores  likewise  facilitated  the  complete  extrac- 
tion of  the  iron.  The  cinder  thus  produced, 
instead  of  beini?  rich  in  iron,  as  was  ])revionsly 
the  case,  containe<l  only  the  earthy  ingredients 
of  the  ore  with  but  a  trace  of  iron.  The  cin- 
ders produced  in  low  furnaces  were  for  a  long 
time  successfully  smelted  in  the  BlaH({ftn. — In 
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England  tlic  birth  of  the  iron  manufacture 
dates  book  to  the  days  of  the  early  Britons,  and 
relies  of  the  iron  smelting  of  the  Romans  ore 
abundimt.  In  the  10th  century  the  iron  manu- 
facture had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that,  in 
order  to  check  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
forests,  restrictions  were  laid  on  the  cutting  of 
wood  for  charcoal,  by  laws  enacted  in  1558, 
15H1,  and  1584.  As  a  consequence  the  iron 
manufacture  declined,  until  in  the  early  part 
of  the  iKth  century  there  wore  but  59  iron 
works  in  the  country.  The  supply  of  iron  at 
this  time  was  mainly  from  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Spain.  Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  use 
mineral  or  pit  coal  for  smelting  iron,  and  pat- 
ents for  alleged  discoveries  were  freely  grante<l ; 
but  no  manufacture  based  on  mineral  coal  was 
established  till  1619,  when  Dud  Dudley  ob- 
tained his  patents.  He  successfully  carried  on 
the  manufacture  for  many  years,  making  iron 
cheaply  and  of  good  quality ;  but,  being  much 
persecuted  by  envious  rivals,  he  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  his  misfortunes,  and  dying  left  no 
record  of  his  invention  behind.  It  was  not  till 
1785  that  the  next  successful  attempt  was  made 
to  use  mineral  coal.  At  that  time  the  diAicuI- 
ties  of  the  case  were  again  conquered  by  Abra- 
ham Darby,  who,  before  using  the  coal  in  the 
furnace,  submitted  it  to  the  same  process  as 
wood  undergoes  in  its  conversion  into  char- 
coal; in  other  words,  ho  converted  the  coal 
into  coke.  From  this  time  the  progress  of  the 
English  iron  industry  was  rapid.  In  the  cen- 
tury following  Darby's  discovery,  bellows  gave 
way  to  blowing  cylinders,  and  water  power  to 
steam,  which  greatly  increased  the  efficiency 
and  yield  of  the  furnace ;  while  the  application 
of  the  hot  blast  by  Neilson  in  Scotland,  and 
the  utilization  of  the  waste  gases  by  Aubertot  in 
France,  added  vastly  to  its  economy  of  working. 
— The  blast  furnace  consists  of  a  vertical  shaft 
of  circular  section  lined  with  fire  brick.  The 
lowest  part  is  ordinarily  in  the  fonu  of  a  cylin- 
der, and  is  known  as  the  hearth.  In  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  hearth  are  built  the  tuyeres  (two 
to  eight  in  number\  which  are  hullow  trun- 
cated cones  of  metal  supi)lied  with  a  constant 
current  of  cold  water.  Into  these  tuyeres  pro- 
ject the  nozzles  of  the  pii>es  that  supply  the 
blast.  The  j)art  of  the  hearth  below  the  tuyeres 
is  ca11e<l  the  crucible ;  in  it  the  iron  and  slag 
accumulate  until  tapi)ed  off.  The  hearth  is 
prolonged  toward  the  front  of  the  furnace  (fore 
iiearth),  and  is  closed  by  the  dam  and  covered 
in  by  the  tymp  arch.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
dam  is  a  channel  communicating  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crucible  through  which  the.  iron  is 
ta])])^^!  otT,  and  on  the  up]>er  edge  of  the  dam 
is  a  notch  (cinder  notch)  over  which  the  cinder 
flows.  The  tymp  arch  is  covered  by  the  tymp, 
a  U>ng  hollow  casting  through  which  water 
circulates.  The  sloping  walls  connecting  the 
hearth  with  the  widest  part  (Ik'IIv;  of  the  fur- 
nace are  called  the  boshes,  the  angle  which 
they  form  with  the  horizontal  line  l>eing  called 
the  angle  of  the  boshes,    hi  many  furnaces  the 


I  hearth  expands  into  and  is  continiUNis  with 
the  boshes.    From  the  widest  ]Mut  of  Uie  fnr- 
nace  the  walls  nsually  slope  inward  towsnl  the 
mouth,  which  may  be  either  permAncntlT  open, 
or  provided  with  a  mechanical  arrangement  by 
which  it  is  kept  closed  except  daring  charging. 
There  are  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  f  amacv. 
close  to  the  top  of  the  stack  where  it  is  cIoMd. 
and  some  distance  down  where  it  is  open,  to 
conduct  off  the  escaping  gas.    Until  compara- 
tively recently  furnaces  were  bailt  entirely  of 
masonry,  the  outer  walls  consisting  of  maisive 
stone  work.    At  the  present  day  this  heary 
construction  has  been  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  slender  stacks  encased  in  brick  work 
and  surrounded  by  slieet  iron.    In  boildinf  a 
blast  furnace,  the  main  body  of  the  shaft  v 
supported  on  pillars,  nsuaUy  of  cast  iron,  and 
is  entirely  independent  ot  the  bo^esand  hearth, 
which  are  put  in  subsequently,  and  can  be  re- 
moved and  repaired  without  interfering  with 
the  upper  portion  of  the  furnace.    In  the  Bott- 
genbacn  system  of  constmction  the  main  fhift 
consists  of  one  layer  only  of  fire  brick  I^  in. 
thick,  without  outer  casing  of  any  kind.   The 
charging  floor  on  the  top  of  the  furnace  'u  Mp- 
ported  by  hollow  cast-iron  columns,  whin 
serve  also  to  conduct  down  the  gas  to  the 
stoves.  .This  constmction  is  mainly  recoD- 
mended  by  its  cheapness.    The  dimeumtf  of 
blast  furnaces  vary  greatly.   The  height  mfre* 
from  30  to  100  ft.,  the  greatest  diameter  from 
6  to  30  ft.,  and  the  capacity  from  600  to  40.iM 
cubic  feet.    The  relative  dimensions  of  hearth, 
boshes,  and  throat  likewise  vary  greatly.   Tht 
cause  of  this  great  variation  in  aimeiinoitt  ii 
partly  due  to  differences  in  ores  and  foeU.  lad 
partly 'to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  fixed  Dfii' 
ciples  of  blast-furnace  constmction  that  uvt 
found  general  acceptance.   The  more  refrartoiy 
the  ore  and  the  more  dense  the  f  oel,  the  laiipir, 
as  a  rule,  is  the  fnmace ;  bat  as  to  tlie  pni|Mr 
outline  of  the  interior  there  is  great  diMnwt 
of  opinion.  Most  metallnrgista  i 
as  to  have  abandoned  the  flat 
mouths,  and  abmpt  changes  of  ovtliM  cf  ihi 
older  furnaces ;  but  fnrtlMr  than  this  dwre  ii 
no  uniformity  in  modem  blast-f 
tion.    The  following  are  some  of  the 
tions  which  should  deteraiine  the 
and  outlines  of  blast  fomacea.    The 
ture  attained  in  the  hearth,  upon  whidi  thi 
nature  and  quality  of  the  iron  depend,  li  ttl 
result  of  a  number  of  factors,  saeh  as  pnsMt 
or  penetration  of  blast,  eliaracter  and  anMfli 
of  fuel,  and  diameter  of  hearth.    The  lail  il 
readily  fixed  when  the  others  are  known.  Hi 
regular  working  of  the  furnace  depends  k  A 
great  measure  on  the  regular  dasceat  of  Al 
charges.    Now,  as  the  diarge  diiainMi  lA 
bulk  in  descending,  owing  to  the  redaction  iff 
the  iron  and  the  comboitioB  of  the  1^  At 
capacity  of  the  furnace  woold  diminish 
spondingly;   that  is,  the  walls  ahooU 
downward.    The  amount  of  this 
in  other  words  the  angle  of  the  bodMs, 
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iqMmd  to  the  rate  of  the  shrinkage,  which 
ore  rapid  as  the  oharge  approaches  the 
!«•.  Tliig  principle  is  ^neraltj  recognized; 
it  ia  applied  in  practice  to  the  lower  part 
M  fomace  only.  It  seems  rational  to  top- 
that  advantage  wonld  reanlt  bj  appljing 
'  the  whole  -length  of  the  furnace,  and 
ag  the  greatCBt  diameter  eorrespond  to 
part  where  the  charge  occnpiea  toe  great- 
nlk.  namelj,  at  the  mouth.  The  dimcnlt; 
roperly  dUtriboting  the  chai^^  over  a 


D  the  upper  zone  of  the  furnace,  hj  which 
)a  Is  deposited,  would  be  niifavDrabl; 
ted  bj  such  a  conatrnction.    The  height 


be  furnace  depends  primarilj  on  the  natnre 
be  charge.  If  this  is  disposed  to  crumble, 
is  composed  of  fine  particles  that  mi^ht 

>  and  inip«do  tlie  passa^  of  the  bla.''t,  a 
I  fnmace  would  be  inadinissiblo ;  but,  other 
f>  bviDX  equal,  the  higher  the  furnace  the 
ttr  is  its  jield  aud  eronom;  of  wortiiup, 
be  reducing  (taaes  are  more  thoroufchly  in- 
epted  and  utiliz«l,  Fig.  1  is  n  vortical  sec- 
.  through  the  fort)  heartli  of  a  German  bl8.«t 
MM  built  entirelj  of  luasonrj.  Its  height 
i  fL  and  greatest  diameter  11  ft.  Fig.  2  is 
Ktieal  sertioD  of  a  blast  furnace  at  Chicago. 

>  H  ft  high  and  17  ft.  in  greatest  diameter, 
ttopiselotied  by  a '■  bell  and  Impper."  The 
i^  eirinmn  at  the  side  ix  tlie  gas  condtictor. 
plisan  elevation  of  the  »ame  furoace  show- 
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iii|!  tlic  all  cut -iron  casinj^. — The  eftsontid  acccs- 
eanen  of  tlie  blast  fiirna«t  are  tlie  blowing  en- 
gineit,  liot<b)ast  ovuDii,  and  lioi^t.  The  blowing 
L'nginiM  are  of  three  kindti,  the  rertic&l  beam, 
tlie  horizontal,  and  the  u]iri|;ht  engino.  The 
Intttr  has  been  generally  introduced  of  late 
Tenr!",  nniDR  to  its  rompaotncss  and  efficiency. 
One  of  the  lorgcfit  blowing  engines  ever  erected 
is  a  Iwain  engine  ot  Dowkia  in  Wales.  The 
blowing  cylinder  i#  12  ft.  diameter  with  12  ft. 
stroke.  With  19  strokes  per  minutd  it  dis- 
chargcit  51,528  cub.  ft.  per  minate  at  a  preMsiiro 
of  3  lbs.  to  the  square  ia<'h,  caiuible  of  gu|i]>ly- 
ing  six  large  fnmocea  and  four  finerii.':'.  From 
the  blowing  cylinders  the  air  posses  to  the  bot- 
blast  oven^  Ttie^ie  consist  of  a  series  of  ca-st- 
EroD  pipes,  arrnngedinalire-brick chamber,  ond 


heated  liy  tlio  combustion  of  the  ga.4cs  drawn 
from  the  tuj)  of  the  furnace.  The  gases  are 
generally  burnt  in  a  special  combustion  chani- 
Ikt,  and  the  |iro<1ucts  of  combustion  only  [la.-^ 
into  the  rhaiiitier  containing  the  i>ipcs,  Eijiin- 
btc  heating  without  danger  of  injury  to  tlie 
pi]>cs  is  thus  effected.  This  arrangement  is 
i>liuwn  in  tig.  4.  Itecently  Siemens's  system  of 
n-gencrutivu  heating  (see  Fi'hxace)  has  been 
ai>plie<l  til  hot-blaiit  Btuvei',  and  a  much  higher 
tfmi>eriitiir<9  of  blast  attained  than  could  )>c 
iiriMliiceil  by  the  simple  coiiilmstion  of  the  gas. 
Whitwi'irs  anil  C'owpcr*s  stoves  are  both  eon- 
rtructed  iin  this  system.  Tlie  fonner  are  being 
exteiwively  adtyteii.  Tliey  con-ist  of  two  "  re- 
generators" of  lire  brick,  which  are  lieated 
alternately  by  the  comhu'^tion  of  the  furnace 


gflBca.  While  one  ia  heating,  the  bUit  mh« 
through  the  other,  and  the  currents  of  air  and 
gas  are  changed  at  intervals  of  abont  half  u 
hour.  The  temperature  of  the  blast  ordinarilr 
cmiiloyed  varies  greatly.  A  fev  fnmarfa  tn 
still  blown  with  cold  blart,  where  it  is  derired 
to  produce  an  iron  of  superior  qtulitr;  bet 
usually  the  blast  is  lieeted  from  500"  to"  UXKJ' 
F.  The  hotter  tlie  blai<t,  the  t-ooner  the  pifc* 
in  the  oveus  burn  ont,  and  therefore  the  itm- 
nerature  rarely  reaches  1000*  with  iron  piiics. 
In  Whitwell's  stoves  a  temperature  of  IW*' 
may  be  obtiined;  but  it  does  not  genenllT 
rise  above  1200°  or  1400*.  Tlie  presnure  ij 
blast  varies  from  1  lb.  per  inch  to  5  or  e  l|i^ 
Cliarcoal  furnaces  are  usually  blown  with  tit 
lowest  pressure,  snthracite  fomaces  with  tJ* 
highest,  and  coke  f  ansccswiih 
a  pressure  of  8  or  4  lb*,  ff- 
casionally  fnmaees  are  sitosltd 
on  a  hiluide,  and  the  stock  rf 
ore  and  fuel  is  on  a  level  viA 
the  mouth  of  the  fnnian;  brt 
ordinarily  lifts  or  hoifU  an  » 

S Hired  to  raise  the  vatXeiUkd 
le  charge  from  the  gnnud  U 
the  top  of  the  fnnuce.  Then 
is  a  great  variety  of  lifti,  tm- 
bracing  among  other*  the  if- 
dranllc.  the  pneumatic,  ud  tit 
su-am  lift.— The  blast-fanHM 
process,  eipre«ecd  in  iu  ris- 
jilcst  form,  is  as  follow* :  IW 
furnace  is  charged  with  o>% 
fuel,  and  limestone,  wilA 
gradually  deneend  the  diafta 
the  smelting  proceed!.  Ha 
air  of  the  bla^  on  conisg  h 
contact  with  the  incandesMtf 
fuel,  is  conrertiid  into  carbMfc 
acidga^  but,  speedily  takuf  9 
anotlier  atom  of  cerboo,  i*i^ 
duced  to  carbonic  oxide,  wUd^ 
together  with  the  iDCit  liM- 

S[!n  of  the  air,  riaes  tfaroogh  tka 
evcendiDg  cbatfe,  aMMb 
the  oxygen  of  the  ore  old  pa» 
cs  out  of  the  mootb  m  cmmi 
acid.  When  the  redncad  \m 
reaches  the  vicbity  of  the  tuyere*,  it lakliV 
carbon,  melta,  and  drops  down  into  the  tneA 
ot  the  furnace,  while  the  ewthy  liniiiHwfcrf 
the  ore,  flux,  and  fuel  unite  and  forai  a  HI 
cinder,  which  likewise  dnna  into  ibe  A 
eible  and  floats  on  the  top  of  the 
At  regular  intervals  the  '  " 
into  moulds  of  sand  or 


le  iron  ia  laml  ' 

iron,  who*  h  (•« 

>ing  exprcsaia  mawf 

d  Anal  MMlU  tt  tti 

ice  proccflL    Id  pnctkeithatlM 

t  the  changes  which  take  |J«t  ■• 

ilicated  and  inrolTed,  and «p«i*l 


the  |p:neral  progress  and 
blast-furnace  proccflL    *~ 
foiinil  that  the  c""  — 
very  complicated 

a  grest  number  of  conditions.     ^__. 

of  iron  smelting  liave  recently  beM  the  ^ 
ject  of  senroliing  investigation;  and  va  M 
mainly  indebted  for  onr  present  knovlrip 
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Jie  studies  of  Bell  in  England,  Tanner  in 
tria,  Akerman  in  Sweden,  and  Grnner  in 
Qce.  What  follows  contains  the  principal 
ills  of  tliese  investigations,  especiall/ those 
.  Lowtiiian  Bell,  which  have  oeen  the  most 
insive  and  the  most  frnitfal  of  valuable 
elusions.  Tiie  mutual  reactions  of  carbon, 
K>nic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  metallic  iron, 
oxide  of  iron  are  expressed  in  the  fol- 
ing  formulas : 


FeA+yCO 
arFe+yOOs 
jrFe+yCO 
Fe,0,— i+CO 
2Fe.O,+yC 
CO,  +  C 


=  ajFe+yCO, 
=  Fe,0^+yCO 
=  Fe.O,+yO 
=  FeA+0 
=  yC0,+2a;Fe 
=  2C0 


se  reactions  show  that  carbonic  oxide  not 
r  abstracts  oxygen  from  oxide  of  iron,  but 
imparts  oxygen  both  to  metallic  iron  and 
ts  lower  oxide;  that  carbonic  acid,  which 
ilts  from  the  reduction  of  iron  by  carbon 
isarbonic  oxide,  may  also  oxidize  metallic 
I ;  and  that  carbonic  acid  is  capable  of  ta- 
j^  up  a  second  atom  of  carbon.  The  nature 
the  reaction  in  any  given  instance  is  de- 
dent  mainly  on  the  temperature,  and  also 
Jie  relative  proportions  of  the  gases.  The 
iking  up  of  carbonic  oxide  and  the  depo- 
m  of  its  carbon  was  discovered  by  Bell, 
conditions  governing  this  remarkable  re- 
on  have  been  studied  by  him  and  by  Gruner. 
following  are  the  results  of  Gruner's  ex- 
iments  on  this  point :  On  passing  carbonic 
le  over  a  fragment  of  iron  ore  at  a  tempera- 
)  of  300*  to  400*  0.  (572**  to  762**  F.),  the 
iT  is  gradually  reduced,  the  reduction  pro- 
tslng  from  the  surf:ice  to  the  interior  of 
ma.*"*.  When  metallic  iron  is  formed  on 
surface,  the  ore  cracks  and  expands,  and 
>mes  covered  with  a  fine  deposit  of  carbon. 

*  carbon  deposition  diminishes  as  the  re- 
tion  of  the  ore  proceeds;  and  were  it  pos- 
B  to  effect  complete  reduction  in  this  way, 
ould  fin:dly  entirely  cease.  Pure  carbonic 
le  is  not  decomposed  by  metallic  iron  at 
-400^  C. ;  but  when  the  carbonic  oxide  is 
ed  with  carbonic  acid,  deposition  of  carbon 
»  place.     Tlie  amount  of  the  COi  must  not, 

■  ever,  exceed  1  volume  to  2  volumes  of  GO. 
i  deposited  carbon  is  not  pure,  but  contains 

•  7  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  also  some 
le  of  iron,  mainly  magnetic.  The  forma- 
i  of  this  deposit  of  ferruginous  carbon  is 
result  of  the  mutual  reaction  of  two  mo- 
les of  carbonic  oxide,  whereby  2C0  =  COa 
' ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
old  be  present  simultaneously  metallic  iron 

ferrous  oxide,  the  former  to  ^x  the  carbon 
the  latter  to  hold  for  an  instant  the  oxygen, 
Dg  it  airain  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide. 
)  following  formulas  express  the  reactions : 
0  +  C0  =  Fe,04  +  C,  and  Fe,0«  +  CO  = 
O+COi ;  and  so  on  indefinitely,  provided 
i  the  reducing  action  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
ipered  by  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid. 


If  the  temperatore  is  raised  to  a  red  heat  the 
deposition  ceases,  and  the  carbon  already  de- 
posited unites  with  the  remaining  oxide  of  the 
ore.  It  is  probable  that  the  deposited  carbon 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  final  redaction 
of  the  ore  in  the  blast  furnace.  The  dissocia- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide  (2C0  =  COs+C)  is  ac- 
companied with  a  development  of  heat,  every 
unit  of  carbon  deposited  corresponding  to  an 
evolution  of  8,184  heat  units.— ^he  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  iron  ore  begins  to  lose  oxy- 
gen in  the  blast  furnace  depends  on  the  mo- 
lecular constitution  of  the  ore  and  the  relative 
amount  of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  gas.  Bell  has 
found  that  the  temperature  of  incipient  redac- 
tion of  oxide  of  iron  by  pore  carbonic  oxide 
varies  from  141**  0.  (285**  T.)  to  208**  0.  (407* 
F.),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oxide  or  ore. 
The  temperature  at  which  carbonic  acid  begins 
to  oxidize  metallic  spongy  iron  was  found  by 
him  to  be  about  the  temperature  of  melting  dno, 
417**  0.  (782**  F.).  In  both  cases  the  eneroy 
of  the  action  is  promoted  by  increasing  l£e 
temperature,  but  the  oxidizing  action  of  the 
carbonic  add  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  reducing  action  of  the  carbonic  oxide. 
The  point  of  equilibrium  of  the  two  gases 
toward  metallic  spongy  iron  at  different  tem- 
peratures was  found  to  be : 

LowndliMt 160Toli.orOOtlbrtidil00Toli.ofCa 

Fan       •*        4T  •*  ••  **  * 

Af  proMU&ff  white- 

.  ..11  **  **  •*  " 


The  point  of  eauilibrinm  of  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonic oxide  and  carbonic  acid  toward  oxide  of 
iron  depends  likewise  on  the  temperature,  and 
also  on  the  molecular  stmcture  of  the  oxide. 
At  a  red  heat  a  mixture  of  100  volumes  of  car- 
bonic oxide  and  600  of  carbonic  acid  is  nearly 
neutral  to  calcined  Cleveland  ore,  while  at  417** 
0.  the  point  of  equihbrium  is  found  in  a  mix- 
ture containing  100  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide 
to  50  of  carbonic  acid.  Again,  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide  at  a  temperature  of  417**  C.  is  found  to 
reduce  Euenen  spathic  ore  actively.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  carbon  (coke)  begins  to  de- 
compose carbonic  acid  is,  according  to  Bell,  410** 
C.  (770**  F.). — The  composition  of  blast-furnace 
gases  at  different  levels  of  the  furnace  has  been 
investigated  by  a  number  of  observers.  The 
following  analyses  are  by  Bell  and  Tunner : 

Wear  Furnace^  80  ft.  high.  Capacity,  17,C00  cvh,  ft 
Consumption  per  ton  qf  iron,  28'5  cttts.  <^  coiM  and 
12*8  ctcte.  limestone.    Ore^  roatted  carbonate.    {BelL) 


LEVELS. 


BT  TOLrMB. 


N. 


CO. 


CO,. 


BT  WKMBT. 


N. 


CO. 


CO,. 


AtmoQtb On-A7   20*90  i  9-44  I  MO 

lftiftfrorotop...:ft.%-44}  81-66    2'8H  ,  64*8 

67(»9 


26 
89    ** 

65  " 
701  - 
76#  ** 


2854 
6S-76  81-98 
64*48  84-6« 
6.^05  84-64 
C6-22   84-78 


4-87 
2-26 
0-91 
0-81 


I 


6.Vft 


28-2 

8<)-S 

27-8 


64-9  >  81-6 
64-5     84  1 


Bt 


1...    I 


64-9 
65*2 


84-6 
84-8 


14-9 
4-4 

6  7 
8-5 
1-4 
0-5 
0-0 


I 


tb«  tnyerot 62-76  80  80  i  165  ;  62*7     84  7       26 
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Wrbna  Fumacf^  M  ft.  hiffh.  Capacity^  1,800  euh.  ft 
Con9umj4ion^  14  ewit.  cf  charcoal  per  ton  <^  iron. 
(Tunntr.) 


BT  VOLrSfS. 


BT  wuoirr. 


LE\'ELS.        I 


H. 


N.    I  CO.     COj.     II.  [    N.    '  CO.  !  00, 


At  month...  (i-61  M-82  24-40  18  67  0-89  .'41MI28-SI  »-90 
IK  ft.  ftvintopl8-3:»no-47  24-21  11-98  101  A8'8S  2.V>2  19  79 
2:4-  "  ".  8-98  56-71  2A-92  18-44  0-27  54-57  24S7  20-29 
8-45  56-49  27-ltt  1212  0-24  WOO  iO^O  18-50 
2-91  56-62  28*42  12-05  0*20  M-84  27-82  1814 
1-54  57-52  8S00,  2-94  01157-85  87-98   461 


28 

82    ** 
ii4i" 


ti 


The  hydrogen  in  tlie  gases  from  the  Wear  fur- 
nace was  not  determined ;  it  is  never  present 
in  large  (juantity,  and  plays  no  important  part 
in  tiie  blast-furnace  process.  Iiydrocarbons 
and  cyanogen  are  also  sometimes  present  in 
small  (quantity.  The  former  are  abundant  in 
the  upi)er  part  of  the  furnace,  when  raw  bitu- 
minous coal  is  used.  It  will  be  notic<Ml  in  the 
above  analyses  that  the  escaping  gases  still 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonic 
oxide.  An  ideal  furnace  process  would  be  one 
in  which  the  carbonic  oxide  was  completely 
utili^^  and  only  carbonic  acid  escaped  from 
the  furnace.  From  the  experiments  of  Bell, 
quoted  above,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  condi- 
tion is  practically  impossible ;  yet  the  relative 
amount  of  carbonic  oxide  is  a  measure  of  the 
economy  of  working.  Formerly  the  gases 
were  allowed  to  bum  at  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  now  they  are  invariably  utilized,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  heat  the  blast,  raise  steam 
for  the  blowing  engines,  or  roast  ores.  The 
gases  likewise  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
sensible  heat,  from  which  also  the  economy  of 
working  may  be  judged.  The  ultimate  practi- 
cal economy  of  fuel  that  can  be  attained  in  the 
furnace  is  reache<l  when  the  gases  contain  such 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  carbonic  oxide 
that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  reducing  the 
ore  at  the  temperature  at  which  they  leave  the 
furnace. — In  the  year  1H29  there  were  used  in 
Scotland  about  eight  tons  of  coal  in  the  form 
of  coke  to  iinxluce  one  ton  of  pig  iron ;  at  the 
present  time  in  Cleveland  the  consumption  of 
coal  is  but  83  cwts.  per  ton  of  inm.  This  great 
economv  of  fuel  has  been  reached  bv  increas- 
ing  the  dimensions  of  the  furnace,  by  com- 
plete utilization  of  the  carbonic  oxide  in  the 
escaping  ga.«»es,  and  by  the  use  of  heated  blast. 
Increasing  the  height  and  diameter  of  the  fur- 
nace prolongs  the  contact  of  the  charge  with 
the  hot  re<lucing  gases,  whereby  the  sensible 
heat  of  the  latter  is  more  completely  trans- 
ferreil  to  the  descending  materials,  ami  the  re-  ; 
ducing  power  of  the  carbonic  oxide  is  more  ' 
thoroughly  utilized.  Widening  the  throat  and 
inoutli  of  the  furnace  lias  the  wune  effect,  bv 
<le<'rcibjing  the  rapidity  of  the  gaseous  current.  ■ 
It  would  at  Hrst  sight  appear  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  furnace  coul<l  be  so  far  incrensed 
as  to  intercept  the  total  amount  of  sensible 
heat.  This  is  found  not  t»>  bo  the  case  in  '■ 
practice.  lk»ll  has  shown  by  experiment  that 
the  tein])erature  of  the  gases  at  the  mouth  of  a  | 


furnace  having  a  height  of  80  ft  and  a  caparitr 
of  12,000  cub.  ft.  is  not  materlaDy  higher  than 
that  of  gases  from  famacea  108|  ft  high  with 
a  cap&city  of  83,000  enb.  ft    The  cante  of  tfai« 
has  been  shown  by  Bell  to  be,  that  there  ii 
a  constant  source  of  heat  prodnction  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  furnace,  caused  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  ore  and  the  deposition  of  car- 
bon ;  and  increasing  the  height  of  the  fnraace 
merely  serves  to  raise  this  zone  of  redncticm. 
From  the  reduction  of  the  ore  by  carbonic 
oxide,  the  heat  development  is  rerj  small  as 
a  given  weight  of  oxygen  uniting  with  iron  or 
carbonic  oxide  produces  in  either  case  nearh 
the  same  amonnt  of  heat    According  to  Da- 
long,  one  litre  of  oxyf;en  gaa  eivea  6,216  untti 
of  heat  when  it  combines  with  iron,  and  6,360 
when  it  combines  with  carbonic  oxide.    Bat 
the  heat  development  by  the  diaaociatioa  of 
carbonic  oxide,  as  described  abore,  is  S,1S4 
heat  units  for  each  unit  of  carbon  depoatcd 
The  utilization  of  the  carbonic  oxide  in  the 
gases  for  heating  blast  or  boilera  directly  ef- 
fects a  saving  of  a  corresponding  amonnt  of 
coal.    The  saving  of  fuel  consequent  on  hat- 
ing the  blast  is  very  marked.    The  came  d 
this  saving  was  for  a  long  time  sought  in  tob. 
On  the  first  introduction  of  the  hot  Uail  ii 
Scotland  it  was  found  that  by  buminff  5  cwti 
of  coal  to  heat  the  blast  to  450"*  F.  there  wti 
effected  a  saving  of  47  cwta.  of  coal  in  the  to- 
nace ;  and  by  burning  8  cwts.  of  coal,  to  belt 
the  blast  to  612''  F.,  the  saving  was  88  cwta  or 
60  per  cent.    Experience  has  shown  that  the 
economy  of  fuel  attained  by  the  use  of  ImC 
blast  depends  on  the  height  of  the  ftamateiad 
on  the  reducibility  of  the  ore.    The  Ughv 
the  furnace  and  tlie  more  susceptible  the  en 
to  the  reducing  action  of  carbonic  ozklCiAe 
smaller  is  the  saving  of  fuel  effected.    Tbe 
enormous  saving  shown  in  the  Scotch  fnniNi 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  both  conditions  wen 
favorable  to  the  use  of  hot  blast,  via. :  the  fv- 
nace  was  low  and  the  ores  were  refrartery. 
II10  economy  of  fuel  by  hot  blast  in  nodoa 
high  blast  furnaces  does  not  often  exceed  10  te 
12  cwts.  of  coke  per  ton  of  pis  iron.   Tbeided 
working  of  the  blast  furnace  la  as  followi:  A 
certain  amount  of  fuel  is  homed  before  the 
tuyeres,  and  generates  enonsfa  heat  to  msk  Ae 
reilnced  iron  and  the  cinder.    The 
oxide,  which  is  the  end  resnlt  of  this 
tion,  ascends  through  the  ore,  which  it 
to  metallic  iron,  and  passes  cot  of  the 
as  carbonic  acid.    It  is  found,  hov«Tcr,tM 
the  piinimum  amount  of  fnel  that  wil  wA 
the  iron  and  cinder  does  not,  midcr  the  eo^ 
ditions  that  obtain  in  the  blast  famace.  emtf 
suflicient  carbonic  oxide  to  do  the  work  er  i** 
duction.    It  has  further  been  fonnd  thil  tke 
rapidity  of  the  reduction  of  the* ore  depeafc* 
its  molecular  constitution,  or  the  profMrtiBa 
that  carbonic  oxide  bears  to  earboidc  aeii  ii 
the  gases,  and  on  the  t     peratnre.    Lrtfe^ 
supposed  that  in  a  hi         maee  worting  viih 
a  given  quantity  of  f bo,  ■ 
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■a  for  complete  reduction,  while  sD- 
reijuirea  fuartceo  hours.  If  it  is 
d  to  imelt  the  refrnelor;  ore  so  as  to 
ductioD  eqnal  to  that  afforded  by  the 
.  ii  necessary  either  to  give  it  four- 
'  oiposure  or  to  iocreiiee  tite  rapidit? 
)D.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is 
led  b/  doubliug  the  height  of  the 
id  the  second  b;  increasing  the  tem- 
iri>Qgh  the  use  of  more  fnel.  In  the 
there  ia  no  more  lient  utilized,  in 
e  greater  amount  of  fuel,  than  when 
he  easil;  reducible  ores,  presuming 


;  and  the  excess  of  heat  passes  off 
piuft  gaaes.  Of  these  two  metboda 
g  refmctorj  ores,  the  latter  wbh  the 
sd  until  a  comparatively  recent  |>eri- 
icreAHed  height  of  furnace  was  found 

I  same  result.  As  an  instance  ma; 
Scotch  furnace  59  ft.  high  and  using 
r  coke  per  ton  of  iron  produced  from 
L  By  adding  18  ft.  to  the  height 
\l  of  fuel  was  reduced  to  28  cwts. 
in  Sn-edeo  was  the  first  to  sutfgest 
robntilj  the  principal  cause  of  the 
n  nsing  hot  blast.  Tlie  bent  which 
J  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  in 
s  is  contained  in  the  carbonic  oiide 
id  in  the  accompanying  nitrogen, 
leot  tliat  is  conveyed  by  the  blast  is 
ikI  with  the  development  of  any  gas- 
icta,  and  does  not  therefore  increase 
!  the  gasaM  in  the  furnace.  Now,  as 
rature  of  the  gases  is  inversely  as 

it  follows  that  the  temperature  of 
e  must  be  higher  when  using  hot 
the  rate  trf  reduction  corresponding- 

Further,  the  rapidity  of  the  upward 

II  be  diminished,  and  tlie  more  tbor- 
be  the  reducing  action  of  the  car- 
c.  It  has  been  shown  that  inircas- 
ght  of  the  furnace  beyond  s  certain 
lerves  to  raise  the  xone  of  reduction, 
ot  cause  further  saving  of  fuel.    The 

limit  of  temperature  of  the  blast  is 
ben  the  amount  of  fuel  consnmed  in 
e  is  BO  far  replaced  by  the  heat  in 
that  the  carbonic  oxide  formed  is 
oDt  to  do  the  work  of  reduction- 
has  never  been  reached  in  practice; 
■niticant  circnmstance  has  been  no- 
le  rate  of  saving  fur  a  given  number 

decreases  as  the  teiii|>erature  of  the 
sed, — From  the  above  it  will  be  evi- 

tfaa  ultimate  practical  economy  of 
ible  in  blast  furnaces  depends  on  a 

conditions.  In  the  Cleveland  ilis- 
ind,  where  the  furnaces  have  attain- 

dimenslons  and  the  blast  is  heated 
W  F..  the  lowest  ronsimiption  of 
■n  of  No.  8  pig  (see  Ibo.v)  is  about 
vhile  at  the  Wrbna  furnace  in  Ans- 

is  hut  88  ft,  high,  and  where  the 
e  of  blast  is  TS2    F.,  the  consump- 


tion of  chsfootd  is  but  1320  Dwta.  per  ton  of 
iron.  The  daily  production  of  furnaces  is  de- 
pendent on  the  same  conditions  as  determine 
tlie  consumption  of  fuel,  and  also  on  the  rate 
of  driving  of  the  furnace,  i.  c,  the  amount  of 
blast  in  a  ^ven  time.  The  extremes  ore  small 
charcoal  fumB:ces  yielding  but  4  to  5  tons  per 
day,  and  large  furnaces  yielding  80  tons  per 
day.  The  absolute  amount  of  hciit  produced 
in  tlie  blast  furnace,  the  amount  absorbed  in 
work  done,  and  the  amount  lost  by  radiation 
and  in  the  gases,  have  been  calculated  by  & 
number  of  authorities.  The  following  is  Bell's 
estimate  exiiressud  in  cwt  heat  nnite  per  ton 
of  iron  produced : 

HEAT   PBODCCnOX. 

0»id«tlon  of  arbrni SUMoalU. 

Coiitrtbutcd  bf  blut Il,t1t    • 

*"■*" 

HEAT   ABBOBPTIOir 

EiBpanilnBarnurtncatE. aitngK*. 

BMluiiUuuof  iron SllM    - 

Ciirbon  ImpiMnHiiii IM>    " 

KipDhloD  of  Co,  IVoin  IhiKttaaa CuM    " 

D«ampaililim  or  UilB  CO, KtU    - 

■■  w»i»r  In  WmI WW    " 

PiuliHi  or  i^W  Inn t,<Kil    - 

■■       -fi« !»,!*)    - 

—  TfcSW 

TniD«aiHlira  IbxniRti  wilta  at  hinuca.    i.t!»  onlU. 
Curhil  oft  la  luyisni  vjihir. I.SIS    -' 


is,ora 


— Occasionally  ores  occur  which  contain  the 
proper  proportion  of  earthy  matters  to  form  ft 
fusible  slag  (self-fluxing  ores).  Wh>/n  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  substance'*  in  deHcicncy  most 
i>e  added;  and  tliis  may  often  be  advantage- 
ously accomplished  by  mixing  ores  of  different 
characters.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
limestone  is  added  as  flux,  since  most  ores 
contain  silica  and  alumina,  which  vritJi  the  lime 
fonu  a  fusible  slag.  It  is  a  matl«r  of  great 
importance  that  the  compotntion  of  the  ores 
and  tluxes  should  be  accurately  determined,  in 
order  that  a  slog  (cinder)  may  be  formed  of 
the  desired  fusibility.  Bliet-furnnice  slags  are 
usually  double  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime, 
in  which  the  latter  ia  often  partially  repUoed 
by  magnesia,  oiido  of  manganese,  and  (when 
tlie  reduction  is  incomplete)  by  protoxide  of 
iron.  The  fusibility  increases  with  the  amount 
of  silica,  up  to  about  DO  per  cent,  of  the  latter, 
and  decrea.«es  with  the  amount  of  lime.  Basin 
»la)n  ore  white  and  stony  in  character,  and  re- 
quire n  very  high  temperature  for  fusion.  The 
conditions  in  the  furnace  producing  such  a 
slog  are  therefore  favorable  to  the  complete 
reduction  of  the  ore  and  the  fonnntion  uf  a 
highly  carbunstted  siliconiied  iron.  Basle  sla^ 
also  take  up  snlphar  in  considerable  quaiititie*. 
White  iron  is  generally  accompttnttil  with  n 
more  acid  cinder,  which  t 
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considerable  oxide  of  iron.  When  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  colled  a  scouring  cinder.  The  fol- 
lowing analyses  shuw  the  composition  of  sev- 
eral varieties  of  blast-furnace  slags : 


KLEMENTS.                i       1       |  2 

silica S^  4S  4807 

AluminA 1518  14-^5 

Lime 9i'y^  2SSni 

Fom>u«  oxide (1-76  2  •  M 

ManfranrM>  <ixl(le I'lHi  1*87 

Maffi)<'i«ia 7'44  6*S7 

Sulphidv  uf  culciuin '2*22  llMl 

Alkaliofl l-tf-J  l•^4 

Phosphoric  add 0"15^     

Total HWM 


27  W 

24  (9 

40  IN) 

U-72 

o-8r. 

8-W 
11*5 
l-4:> 
0-26 


42- 17 
ISAO 
88M»2 
1-23 
0-27 
6-81 
OMi 


61  (M 
&-8d 

19- M 
8-29 
2-68 
7- 12 


1(K)-85  1()U-G2    OU^d   09-29 


Nus.  1  and  2  arc  from  raw  coal,  used  at  Dow- 
lais,  Wales,  the  first  making  gray,  the  second 
white  iron;  3,  coke,  at  Clarence,  England, 
making  gray  iron  from  Cleveland  ores;  4,  an- 
thracite, at  Boonton,  X.  J.,  making  gray  forge 
iron ;  5,  charcoal  iron,  at  Gosl>erg,  Sweden. 
Slags  are  classified,  according  to  the  ratio  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  silica  bears  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  bases,  as  tri-,  hi-,  mono-,  and  Bubsilicatcs. 
According  to  Rodemann,  the  most  fusible  sili- 
cate of  lime  and  alumina  is  a  bisilicate  of  the 
following  composition :  silica  50  ]>er  cent., 
lime  30,  alumina  14.  Blost-fumace  slag  is 
almost  entirely  a  waste  product,  and  one  that 
is  very  difiicult  to  dispose  of.  Acres  of  valu- 
able land  are  often  sacrificed  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  it.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  utilize  it,  and  with  considerable  success. 
Building  brick,  i)aving  stone,  hydraulic  cement,, 
sand  for  mortar,  &c.,  have  l>een  successfully 
made;  but  no  regular  manufacture  has  yet 
been  intnMluCed  that  can  work  up  even  a  mi- 
nute fraction  of  the  ever-increasing  slag  pro- 
duction of  the  world. — WRoronr  Iron  is  either 
made  directly  from  the  ore  or  from  pig  iron. 
In  the  fonner  case  the  process  is  one  of  reduc- 
tion of  the  iron  from  its  oxide;  in  the  latter 
it  is  one  of  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  silicon, 
&c.,  of  the  piir  iron.  Although  the  iron  pro- 
duceil  in  hiw  furnaces  and  bloomanes  is  usually 
of  great  purity,  yet  owing  to  the  small  i)r<Mluc- 
tion  and  the  waste  of  iron,  and  the  necessity  of 
rich  ores  and  charcoal,  the  direct  i)rocess  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  civilized  coun- 
tries, as  it  is  not  able  to  compete  commercially 
with  the  indirect  production  of  wrought  iron 
from  i>ii:.  (Soi*  Bi.oomahy.)  The  conversion 
of  piir  into  wrought  iron  is  effected  either  in  a 
hearth  hiniilar  to  a  bloomarv  or  in  a  reverber- 
atory  furnace.  The  nature  of  the  process  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  consists  in  the 
oxidation  of  the  silicon,  iiiangauesi.',  carbon, 
jdiosphorus  sulphur,  iS:c.,  in  the  pig  iron,  by 
the  oxypn  «>f  the  air,  and  also  by  that  of 
oxide  nf  in>n.  The  latter  is  generally  added 
as  such,  but  is  always  fornuHl  in  the  process 
itself.  The  oxygen  in  the  solid  form  is  the 
most  active,  since  it  can  be  intimately  incor- 
I>orated  with  the  iron,  while  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  merely   acts   on   the   surface   of   contact. 


The  order  in  which  the  forrign  sabsUnces  in 
the  pig  iron  are  removed  is  that  in  which  they 
are  named  above ;  or,  more  especially,  all  thaw 
substances  ore  oxidized  coincidently.  bat  the 
rate  of  oxidation  is  in  the  order  given.    The 
iron  is  also  promptly  oxidized,  and  forms  with 
the  silica  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
silicon  a  basic  iron  silicate,  or  cinder,  which 
reacts  on  the  carbon  and  silicon  reuiainioiE. 
converting  them  into  oxides,  while  an  eqaivi- 
lent  amount  of  metallic  iron  is  reduced.    Iron 
thus  serves  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  to  the  non- 
metallic  elements.     This  interchange  of  ele- 
ments continues  until  the  iron  is  neariy  ur 
quite  decarburized.    Manganese,  if  present  in 
the  pig  iron,  may  replace  the  iron  in  the  cin- 
der, but  it  does  not  act  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  carrier  of  oxygen.    The  hearth  prooeti^ 
now  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  mooa- 
tainous  region  of  southern  Europe,  Swed<a. 
and  South  Wales,  was  previous  to  the  latter 
])art  of  the  lost  century  the  method  uniTernQf 
employed  for  the  conversion  of  pig  iron.    He 
process  is  a  very  simule  one.    The  iron  is  nAr 
ed  with  charcoal  ana  exposed  while  molten  Is 
the  direct  action  of  a  blast  of  air  from  one  « 
two  inclined  tuyeres  in  the  side  of  the  hesrtk 
The  iron  gradually  loses  carbon,  silicon,  nbos* 
phorus,  &c.,  and  is  converted  into  a  nasty  nap 
or  bloom  wliich  is  hammered  into  dahi.   Tm 
process  in  its  essential  features  is  the  mm 
ever^-where,  bnt  owing  to  sli^t  variatioM  ii 
construction  of  hearth  or  in  the  dettib  of 
manipulations  it  has  received  a  great  nriiV 
of  names.    In  Sweden  there  are  three  mdMi 
emuloyed,  the  WaUoon,  the  Francbe-CoaA 
and  the  Lancashire.    Tlie  latter,  which  k  ihi 
one  most  generally  used  and  most  cconoBial 
of  fuel,  will  be  briefly  described.    The  bMftt 
is  quadrangular,  and  formed  of  cast-iron  pblsfc 
The  tuyere  side  is  slightly  inclined  inwani,  ihi 
opposite  side  and  the  back  are  incUnad  oil* 
ward,  and  the  front  is  verticaL    The  boltoB 
plate  is  cooled  by  running  water.    The  Uart  ii 
supplied  by  one  or  two  tuyeres  at  a  toapa^ 
ture  of  210°  to  890''  F.^  and  at  a  preaan  d 
1  to  H  lb.  |>er  square  inch.    The  waste  bitf 
from  the  hearth  is  used  to  heat  the  hlait  mA 
also  the  pig  iron  previous  to  charging   Tkt 
manipulation  consists  in  piling  np  the  abaatf 
lieated  pig  iron  to  the  amount  of  2U0  to  ISi 
ll)s.  on   the   burning  charcoal,  and  vMH 
down.     As  the  molten  metal  drops  part  tia 
blast  it  is  partially  oxidised,  and  the  c^ 
thus   formed,  together  with    the  rich  birifl 
cinder  remaining  from  the   preriooa  op*>^ 
tions,  act  with  Uie  blast  in  decarbnriiiBr  lk* 
iron.     Tlie  imperfectly  refined  iron,  vfckh 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  is  broken  np  wiA  M 
iron  bar  and  brought  repeatedly  bcfora  Ai 
tuyere,  until  the  iron  ia  rendered  tboraait^ 
soft  and  malleable^    Finally,  a  hi^  bitt  V 
fdven,  and  the  iron  ia  ooUected  in  a  mv  * 
bloom  in  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.    It  k  til* 
taken  out  and  forged  under  a  trip-hammer  toi 
prismatic  shape.    The  prooeaa  laiita  abooi  1)  <* 
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The  jield  of  blooms  is  aboot  87  per 
te  pig  Iron,  and  the  consnmptioa  of 
le  ton  t«  a  Um  of  bloorua.  The  iron  it 
J  J  lieated  In  a  hm  fnrnaoe  and  forged 
Mrs.  All  the  Swedish  bar  iron  nsed 
i  for  couTersion  into  steet  is  made 
oc«M,  except  that  from  Danoeioora, 
lade  b;  the  more  eipeosire  Walloon 
The  latter  conaomes  three  tons  of 
o  a  ton  of  blooma,  with  a  jield  of 
•  cent.  Formerly  we  process  of  re- 
Iron  prerionB  to  Its 


1  exposing  the  molten  pig  iron 
i;aied  rectangnlar  hearth  to  olasta  of 
[WO  or  three  tnjeres  on  each  side. 
tioD  19  in  all  respect«  nmilar  to  that 
noribed,  bat  is  interrupted  be- 
a  carbon  te  removed,  and  while 

la  still  molten.  The  metal  is 
out  on  an  iron  plate,  where  it 
a  plates  about  3  In.  thick.  Graj 
[  in  the  roflning  or  ranning-ont 
the  change  that  ia  effected  con- 
f  in  the  removal  of  the  greater 
e  mlicon  and  a  little  of  the  car- 
»nlting  refined  or  "tine"  metal 
to  and  more  easily  and  quickly 

into  wrought  iron  than  the 
■^7  P'K- — Puddling  consists  in 
own  pig  iron  on  tJie  bod  of  a 
ory  furnace  heated  by  flame, 
ng  it  actively  in  an  oxidi^ng 
«,  until  it  has  become  malle- 
s  process  was  first  successfully 
I  by  Henry  Cort  in  EngUnd 

Although  others,  notably  the 
>anage  in  ITCH  anj  Peter  On- 
iS,  had  pbinly  indicated  in  pat- 
cations  the  essential  operations 
g,  yet  to  Cort  belongs  tlie  credit 

made  the  process  n  practical 
For  some  time  puddling  was 

on  a  sand  bottom,  which  made 
:ion  tcdions  and  caused  great 
n>n  bv  the  formation  oC  an  ex- 
innnt  of  cinder.  In  1818  Samuel  B. 
tro<iuPcd  iron  bottoms,  by  the  use  of 
product  ion  of  tiio  furnace  was  grent- 
ed.  luid  the  waste  of  iron  Ie:i3encd. 
e  puddling  furnace  is  used,  the  iron 

coverc<I  with  a  thick  layer  of  cin- 
Trtp  wrought  iron,  and  esi'osed  for 
ue  to  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  so 
a  a  rcfrurtory  lining.     Tlie  essential 

puddling  fumnce  are  the  firciilacc, 
id  flue.  The  fireplace  is  from  one 
two  thirds  the  size  of  the  hearth. 
;ht  of  the  fire  is  efferU'd  by  a  hich 
uid  often  there  is  a  bliv-t  under  the 
ther  bituminous  coid  or  anthracite 
ed  as  fuel.  The  hearth  is  generally 
r  or  oval.    It  is  fumied  of  a  bottom 

sides  ot  cast  iron,  and  ends  ot  fire 
mI  the  fire  and  the  fine  bridgea.    The 
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ride  oastiiiigs  &r»  honow,  u  an  also  the  brid^eo, 
to  allow  of  a  droolotion  of  air  for  ooohng. 
There  are  reoMses  in  the  side  oaatings,  in  which 
is  pnt  the  &x  or  fettling,  wbieh  is  idther  rich 
iron  ore  or  roast«d  diuler.    The  waste  heat 

Easing  off  in  the  fine  le  osoaDy  utilized  to 
eat  steam  boilers.  Fig.  6  shows  fi^iyrtioal 
and  horizontal  section  of  a  puddling  nmaoe 
with  steam  boiler.  Bometimes  puddling  fur- 
naces are  built  of  double  the  nsnal  size,  with  a 
working  door  on  each  side.  In  these  the  ohai^ 
is  twice  the  nsnal  amount^  and  two  pnddlers 
work  together.  There  te  a  great  varied  of 
puddling  fnmooee,  bnilt  mainly  with  «  view  to 
economize  foel  or  to  better  regulate  the  oom- 
bustion.  Gas  fnmaoes  have  sevar  oome  into 
very  general  nse  for  puddling.  The  pig  iron 
used  for  paddling  ia  nwatly  the  lighter  gnj 


iron  and  white  iron.  The  highly  graphitic  va- 
rieties are  apt  to  be  rich  in  silicon,  which  makes 
a  largo  amount  of  fluid  cinder,  prolongs  the 
operation,  and  causes  great  loss  of  iron.  Gray 
iron  requires  a  high  temperature  for  fusion, 
but  becomes  thinly  fluid,  while  white  iron  is 
sluggish  when  melted.  The  former  therefore 
ircnerally  yields  an  iron  of  better  quality,  as  it 
can  be  more  thoronghly  worked.  The  pud- 
dling process  may  be  divided  into  fonr  stagee : 
].  melting  down  the  charge ;  S,  incorporation 
of  the  fettling ;  3,  boiling ;  and  4,  nniting  the 
soft  iron  to  balls.  When  the  charge  te  com- 
pletely melted,  it  is  stirred  to  render  it  oni- 
form.  The  temperature  ia  then  somewhat  low- 
ered in  order  to  allow  the  cinder  which  has 
formed  on  the  surface  and  the  oxide  of  iron  of 
the  fettling  to  be  thorooglily  incorporated  with 
the  iron.    The  temperature  te  then  raised  again, 
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and  the  mass  of  metal  begins  to  "  boil  ^*  from 
the  escape  of  carbonic  oxide,  which  bums  with 
a  blue  flame  on  the  surface.  Finally  the  ebul- 
lition becomes  less  rapid,  and  little  bright 
points  of  soft  iron  appear.  Tlie  iron  is  then 
said  to  ^^conio  to  nature.'*  The  stirring  or 
rabbling  is  continued  incessantly,  to  prevent 
the  fonnation  of  lumps  of  imi>erfectly  decar- 
burized  iron.  When  the  operation  is  complete, 
the  puddler  forms  a  numl>er  of  balls  of  the 
pasty  iron,  of  about  CO  to  80  lbs.  each.  As 
soon  as  the  balls  are  formed,  the  damper  is 
lowered  in  order  to  prevent  the  waste  of  iron 
by  burning.  During  the  whole  course  of  the 
puddling  the  working  door  remains  closed,  and 
the  rabbling  tools  are  introduced  through  a 
small  notch  in  the  lower  side  of  the  door. 
When  the  balls  are  ready  for  removal,  the  door 
is  opened  and  the  balls  are  taken  singly  to  the 
hammer  or  squeezer.  The  duration  of  the 
process  is  from  H  to  1}  hour,  the  loss  of  iron 
10  to  lo  per  cent.,  and  the  consumption  of 
fuel  from  16  to  30  cwts.,  according  to  charac- 
ter of  fuel,  size  of  charge,  &c.  Sometimes 
the  term  paddling  is  restricted  to  the  working 
of  white  or  nearly  white  iron  in  a  furnace 
without  fettling,  and  the  term  boiling  is  ap- 
plied to  the  process  described  above.  Such 
DoUcd  iron  is,  other  things  being  e()ual,  supe- 
rior to  puddled  iron.  As  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbon  and  silicon  is  mainly  effected .  by  the 
oxide  of  iron  of  the  fettling,  there  should  be  a 
gain  of  malleable  iron  over  the  pig  iron  cliarged, 
instead  of  a  loss;  since  for  every  18  parts  of 
carbon  removed  from  the  pig  iron  56  parts  of 
iron  are  reduced  from  the  oxide,  and  for  every 
42  parts  of  silicon  removed  there  are  also  56 

Sarts  of  iron  reduced.  In  the  ordinary  pud- 
ling  furnace,  however,  with  the  strongly  ox- 
idizing atmosphere,  the  loss  of  iron  more  than 
compensates  for  this  gain.  Siemens  has  suc- 
ceeded, in  his  gas  furnaces,  in  obtaining  a  yield 
of  wrought  iron  equal  to  the  weight  of  pig 
chargcil ;  but  Danks,  in  his  rotary  puddler,  de- 
scribed below,  has  obtained  nearly  the  theo- 
retical amount  of  gain. — The  quality  of  the 
wrought  iron  produced  by  puddling  depends 
on  the  composition  of  the  pig  iron  used,  and 
on  the  care  and  thoroughness  of  working.  The 
removal  of  silicon  and  carbon  is  easily  effected 
by  go(xl  working ;  but  phosphorus  and  .•'ulphur 
are  never  completely  removed.  According  to 
Parry,  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  pho'^phorus  and 
80  per  cent,  of  sulphur  is  ordinarily  elimi- 
nated. The  manner  of  removal  of  i)hospho- 
nis  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Percy  thinks  it  is 
mainly  in  tlie  fonn  of  phosphide  of  iron, 
which  is  more  fusil>le  than  the  iron,  and  is 
hen<'e  carrii.*d  off  with  the  cinder.  It  has, 
however,  been  noti<'e<l  that  the  more  basic 
the  cinder,  the  more  pl)o>p)iorus  it  contains: 
whi<>li  renders  it  probable  that  phosidionis  is 
present  in  the  cin<ier  in  the  form  of  phosi)horic 
acid.  Sulphur  is  Hiid  to  be  principally  removed 
in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  process,  whii'h  is 
consequently  prolonged  when  highly  sulphur- 


ous pig  iron  is  puddled.    Thb  prolon^itkiB 
of  the  operation  tends  to  make  a  higlily  tibroo^ 
iron,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  (m«  Insi) 
that  the  cinder  becomes  very  basic  and  mon 
infusible,  and  is  hence  not  so  readily  expdkd  br 
rolling  or  hammering.    The  purer  the  pig  irun 
treated,  that  is,  the  less  sulphur  and  phoi- 
phonis  it  contains,  the  shorter  may  the  op«n- 
tion  be,  and  the  more  granular  and  crrMal- 
line  the  product.     Paddled  steel  is  msii*  in 
the  same  way  as  wrought  iron,  but  from  pnre 
pig  iron,  containing  not  too  much  silicon.   Tke 
operation  Ls  stoi>ped  before  all  tke  carboo  ii 
oxidized,  and  a  steely  product  is  obtained.    Tie 
presence  of  manganese  is  here  an  adrsntaftt: 
since,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  oxide  of 
manganese  in  the  cinder  does  not  oxidize  tbe 
carbon  of  the  pig  iron.    Tap  or  puddlipff  ds- 
der  is  composcid  mainly  of  silica  and  oxim  cf 
iron ;  it  may  be  considered  as  a  tribaric  afi- 
cate  of  ferrous  oxide,  containing  also,  st  tisMi 
ferric  and  magnetic  oxide.   Phosplioric  acid  sDd 
sulphur  are  also  generally  present.    Such  rii- 
der  is  used  either  raw  or  roasted  in  the  Um 
furnace,  yielding  when  in  lai^  quantity  an  is* 
ferior  quality  of  iron,  known  as  cinder  pijr: « 
it  is  used  after  roasting  as  fettling  for  the  i>Qd- 
dling  furnace.     The  following  analysis  '»  of 
tap  cinder  made  from  common  white  iron: 
silica,  7'71 ;  ferrous  oxide,  66'32 ;  ferric  oxide, 
8*27;  manganese  oxide,  1*29;  alumina.  1*^: 
lime,   8-91;    magnesia,    0*34;    sulphur,  1*7^; 
phosphoric    acid,   8*07;    total,   9l»*32.— Tbere 
iiave  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  s  grett 
number  of  fluxes  and  pnrifyinir  agents  for  d«< 
in  the  puddling  process;  they  are  mainlT  di- 
rected against  sulphur  and  phosphoruA.  par- 
ticularly the  latter.    The  following  are  s  Ur 
of  the  substances  proposed:  oxide  of  map^ 
nese,  common  salt,  iodide  of  potassium,  nitre, 
litharge,  copperas,  chloride  of  calcium,  liiM. 
and  fluoride  of  calcium.     Manganese  geMfsBr 
exerts  a  favonible  influence  in  all  iron  audited 
processes.    Its  action  is  not  well  undentood, 
except  so  far  as  it  hinders  the  decarburizitioa 
of  pig  iron  when  it  replaces  iron  in  cinder.  Ii 
is  not  probable  that  it  affects  eithnr  suMiw  sr 
phosphorus  in  the  puddling.    The  Tolatuiatioi 
of  sulfdiur  and  pliosphorus  as  cUoridei  W 
long  been  a  favorite  theory ;  but  there  ii  w 
proof  that  chloride  of  sodium  or  any  olhir 
chloride  acts  in  this  way.    The  oxidjttioi  of 
pliosphonui  in  pig  iron  takes  place  readily;  aai 
if  the  cinder  present  is  sufficiently  Imm&  ihi 
phosphoric  acid  will  remain  combined;  if  boIi 
the  phosphorus  will  rccombine  with  llie  iroa. 
(See  Bessemer  process,  under  Srsn.)  A  hi^Mf 
basic  iron  cinder,  as  abore  mentioned,  rrtaiw 
a  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  bot  if  b- 
stf  ad  of  oxide  of  iron  a  stronger  base  is  la^ 
stituted,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be  stiU  man 
tinnly  held  in  combination.    The  alkalks  mA 
alkaline  earths  liave  proved  to  be  valnabk  de- 
phosphorixcrs;  and  it  ia  probaUe  tbit  miU 
nitre,  and  chloride  of  calcium  ftct«  in  this  re- 
spect, solely  by  virtue  of  their 
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HtDdenon  naed  a  mixtara  of  flaoride  of  eal- 

cima  or  flnor  sptr  aod  titoniferonB  iron  ore  for 

tba  pnriflcation  of  pig  iron,  with  good  effect 

ft  U  fmpoerible  to  mj  whether  the  flnorine 

oeria  mj  direct  action  on  the  pbosphoms,  or 

rbMber  the  effect  1b  dae  umpV  to  the  lime 

ireMQt  in  a  litghly  fnrible 

Ofopoand. — When  the  balls 

<  aoft  Iron  are  ready  in  the 

>oddliDtf  furnace,  Uier  are 

iken  directly  to  the  uam- 

ler  or  aqneezer.    The  trip 

jmmen  f ormerl  j  em  plojra 

re  now  generally  replaced 

J  ftMm  hammen,  which 

re  more  efficient  and  man- 

ge*t>t«.   Saaeezera  are  now 

«(7  generally  used  for  the 

int  treatment  of  the  pad- 

kd  ball.     The  form  gen- 

nttj  used  in  the  United  States  Is  Bnrden'a 

otary  Mueezer.     Fig.  6  shows  a  horizontal 

action,  different  in  constniction,  but  on  the 

one  principle  as  the  Burden  squeezer.    The 

•rdnng  cormfrated  cylinder  is  eicentrio  to 

be  frame  in  which  it  tanu,  and  the  ball  in 


obtained  whiob  will  combine  the  propertlea  of 
all  the  varietiea  oaed.  Thos  it  i*  oaatomair,  !n 
mrAlng  piles  foT  raila,  to  pnt  a  grannlariKni 
on  the  top  and  a  flbrons  iron  in  the  body,  ao 
that  the  finiahed  r^  shall  have  a  hard  wearing 
surface  and  a  tough  web  and  flange.    Smootn 


U  posjut^.'e  is  pon«>idembly  condensed,  while  a 
vge  part  of  its  cinder  is  e.ipclled.  From 
be  hunmer  or  ^jiieezer,  the  bloom  is  taken 
rhile  still  hot  to  the  rolls,  where  it  is  passed 
hroRgh  a  number  of  grooves,  and  formed 
nto  a  slab  or  bar,  called  puddled  or  much 
■ir.  This  is  still  rough,  and  must  be  relieat- 
d  and  attain  rolled  before  it  is  ready  for  the 
narket  Tlie  muck  bar  is  generally  broken  up 
B  lenfrthi  of  two  or  three  feet,  made  into  a 
lile,  and  raised  to  a  welding  lient  in  a  rcver- 
erslorr  or  gas  furnace.  This  white-hot  pile 
»  pnt  throogli  .inoiher  set  of  rolls  anil  prad- 
tHj  reduced  in  size  until  it  forms  merchant 
or  iroa.  The  more  iron  is  worked  in  this 
rsy  within  cert:iiu  limits,  the  more  homoge- 
leooa  it  becomes.  Fig.  7  shows  a  merchant 
nio  of  three  hinh  rollx  with  grooves  of  differ- 
nt  shapes  and  sizes.  The  most  varied  forms 
<  iron  are  made  by  means  of  rolls  or  with 
^>propriaiely  shaped  grooves.  By  piling  iron 
i  (Ullerent  qualities  a  finished  product  may  be 


rolls  are  naed  for  making  pUtea  andiheet  Iron, 
These  rolls  are  provided  wltii  a  mechanlam  br 
which  they  can  be  approximated  atttx  eaoa 
pass  of  the  metaL  The  limits  of  dimenMons 
within  which  Iron  may  be  worked  are  very 
great  Bheet  iron  has  been  rolled  ont  to  the 
thinneaa  of  the  finest  paper,  and  armor  plates 
have  been  made  over  a  foot  in  thlokneM  and 
wdghlng  88  tons. — The  operation  of  poddling 


labor  to  this  process,  with  bat  partial  snueMi. 
The  mechanical  pnddlers,  •■>  oaOed,  are  mostly 
contrivances  by  wUeb  the  rabUe  ean  be  moved 
abont  in  the  fnmaoe  with  m«rely  the  guidance 
of  the  workman.  Theee  tnaeUnea,  althongfa 
they  have  worked  well,  have  never  oome  loto 
general  use.  Another  similar  contrivance  is 
the  revolving  rabble.  This  Is  extremely  sim- 
ple and  re<iuires  no  expensive  maohincry;  it 
IS  said  to  give  good  results.  Richardson's  pro- 
cess consisted  in  blowing  air  through  a  hoDow 
rabble,  which  was  moved  about  the  hearth. 
The  process  of  oxidation  here,  as  in  the  Bes- 
semer process,  proceeded  rapidly ;  the  iron  soon 
csmQ  to  nature,  and  the  manual  labor  waa 
confined  to  the  operation  of  balling.  Not- 
withstanding its  apparent  snccess,  this  process 
is  nowhere  in  use  at  present.  Attention  was 
early  directed  to  the  construction  of  rotary  or 
oscillating  puddling  furnaces ;  but  the  Insuper- 
able difficulty  encountered  was  the  formation 
of  a  lining  that  would  stand  the  scouring  effect 
of  the  metal.  This  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come by  Hr.  Samuel  Dauks  of  Cincinnati,  who 

I  has  constructed  and  introduced  the  first  prac- 
tical and   efficient  rotary  paddler.     It  consists 

'  of  a  revolving  chamber,  lire  grate,  and  mov- 

^  able  head  piece  communicating  with  the  Sue. 

I  The  puddlmg  chamber,  6  to  S  ft.  in  diameter 

;  and  3  to  4  fL  long,  is  made  of  two  end  pieces 
banded  with  wrought  iron,  and  provided  with 

I  detachable  rings  on  the  part  most  exposed  to 
the  fire.     They  rest  on  curying  rollers,  permit- 

;  ting  free  rotation.    The  two  ends  are  am- 
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ncctcd  h\  A  e«ri€«  ot  stave  plates  to  form  a  cyl- 
inder, lliese  Itave  hollow  ribs  maning  lonpi- 
tudiDall;,  wliicli  itcrve  tlie  doable  purpose  of 
lioldiD);  tbt;  fvltliofc  and  keeping  it  cool.  The 
cylinder  is  o|>en  at  both  ends;  one buts against 
tue  ring  that  is  fastened  to  the  bridge  plate, 
and  the  other,  which  serves  as  a  doorway, 
against  tlio  movable  head  piece.  The  chamber 
is  made  to  revolve  bj  a  special  enpino  attached 
to  it  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel.  The  fire- 
place is  large,  and  is  provided  with  blast  under 
the  grate  and  over  the  tire,  by  means  of  which 
tlie  heat  and  character  of  the  flame  are  eaail? 
regulated.  Fig.  8  showii  a  vertical  section 
through  the  fireplace  chamber  and  head  piece. 
The  chamber  is  lined  in  the  following  manner; 
The  initial  lining  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
jmlverized  ore  and  ])ure  lime,  worked  with 
water  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  paste.  The 
inner  siirfueo  of  the  chamber  is  com]iletel7 
covered  with  this  mortar  in  a  layer  projecting 
about  one  inch  over  the  hollow  ribs.    After 


I  is  added  with  each  charge,  u  It  wul  'a  i 
'  dling.  When  the  iron  is  thoroo^ly  nd 
'  the  furnace  is  made  to  revolve  once  at  nri 
1  minute  for  the  first  fire  or  ten  minno. 
I  stream  of  water  is  then  injected  thiM|h 
'  stopper  hole  along  and  jnM  above  tbela 
'  contact  between  the  floating  rindn  and  d 
.  ncr  surface  of  the  Teaaal,  on  the  dtMi 
side.  The  cinder  ta  thna  partiaDv  toU 
and  carried  down  with  the  molten  iroa* 
timalcly  mixed  with  iL  When  the  im 
.  gins  to  tbiclien  under  thia  treabneaL  Ik: 
tion  is  stopped  and  the  heat  raiMd  mli 
cinder  melts  thoronghlj  and  floats  on  ti 
I  the  iron,  when  it  is  tapped  off.  The  fa 
,  is  again  pat  into  motion  at  the  rate  tt  ■ 
eight  revolutions  a  minute,  which  caaM 
'  charge  to  be  dashed  about  violently  is  tk 
nace.  When  the  iron  begina  to  cant  k 
turc,  the  velocity  gf  the  appantnt  fi  ml 
'  to  two  or  throe  revolutions  per  mintt^i 
.  the  ball  speedily  (onus.  TtM  montlc 
piece  is  poahed  to  one  wii 
~  theballlsremovedinoMi 

Special  machineiT  b  aerit 
work  these  Urge  bloanaa 
in  the  furnaces  hitbtrte 
stmcted  wrieh  7(0  Iba 
yield  of  puddled  bar  is  v 
about  10  per  cent  nwir* 
the  weight  of  the  pig  Am 
which  is  due  to  the  ndi 
of  the  iron  of  the  fee 
Owins  to  the  thorongh  i 
Ing  of  the  iron,  and  tht 
mate  contact  of  evet;M 
of  the  pig  iron  with  w 
tting,  the  product  it  tnarii 
uniform  and  pore  tha 


this  ha^  become  hard,  the  furnace  is  rcadv 
fur  the  fettling.  About  one  fifth  ot  the  whole 
quantity  of  iron  ore  rcc|uired  is  thrown  into 
the  furnace  iu  the  form  of  |iowdcr.  The  fur- 
nace is  then  heated  up  and  made  to  revolve 
alowly  until  ihc  ore  is  completely  melted.  The 
a|)paratus  is  then  ^'toppcd,  and  tliiit  jNirt  of  the 
ore  which  hni  not  been  consumed  in  glazing 
the  initial  lining  foniis  a  ])iiol  in  the  bottont  of 
the  chamber,  into  which  are  iiut  n  nnmbcr  of 
luin|is  of  ore  of  snch  a  size  that  they  jiroject 
S  to  ti  in.  above  the  surface.  This  is  allowcl 
to  set.  and  then  another  hit  of  pulverized  ore  is 
put  itL  which  is  melted  in  the  same  way,  and 
a  pool  collected  on  another  part  of  thesurface, 
into  which  lumps  are  jnit  as  before.  About  2 
to  H  tuns  of  ore  are  rciguired  to  fettle  a  TOO-lb. 
rotary  furnace.  The  iron  may  be  either  charged 
in  the  solid  form  or  run  in  molten  from  a 
cni>olii.  When  in  the  solid  fonn,  it  has  been 
foimd  advimt.i!n>ous  to  have  it  granulated  or 
otherwise  flnely  divide<l,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
melting.    A  quantity  of  haniiiier  or  roll  cinder 


rotary  puddlers  t  . 
vented,  which,  though  tncT  may  differ  ia 
anisin  from  Danks  a  puddlcr,  are  nt 
and  fettled  in  the  same  manner.  In  Si 
rotar>'  puddler  the  chamber  is  c*!g-*l 
and  the  llame  from  the  fire,  inateaa  of 
ing  through,  returns  and  jroes  out  at  di 
through  which  it  come. — Pig  iron  nuyb 
pletely  dccarburited  by  heating  in  u  on 
atmosphere,  at  a  temperatnr*  bdow  t 
fusion.  The  removal  of  the  carbon  is  tl 
gradually  and  slowly  from  the  tarface  i 
centre.  This  procew  is  ucd  extcnrive' 
making  the  soHMllcd  "  maOeabla  eutingi 
Ibox).  also  often  malteable  iron.  Only  a 
of  less  than  an  inch  in  tUckneH  an  gR 
so  treatol.  on  account  of  the  length  ol  in 
quired  for  converMon,  White  inin,  vl 
liest  adapted  for  the  iiotpow,  ia  cast  in  ■ 


r  six  days.  When  cold  they  ar«  tokei 
d  arc  found  to  be  toogh  and  mallea 
e  iron  from  which  they  wm  made  i 
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iUble  quality,  and  the  oonTeraion  has  been 
itformly  effected.  The  following  analyses 
r  Dr.  R.  W.  Davenport  show  the  progress  of 
icarborization : 
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analyses  likewise  show  that  the  process 
rimply  one  of  decarborization,  and  that  the 
ktr  elements  present  are  not  materially  af- 
«tod.  Dr.  Davenport  noticed  in  a  casting  i 
L  tbiek,  which  had  been  converted  to  the  depth 
!  -}>  in.,  that  the  remaining  \  in.  was  darker 
t  oolor  than  the  original  iron  used,  and  analy- 
I  riiowed  that  it  contained  graphitic  carbon, 
kft  separation  of  carbon  from  combination 
mj  therefore  possibly  be  the  first  step  in 
m  process  of  conversion. — Within  the  last 
I  years  there  have  been  a  great  number 
f  attempts  to  make  wrought  iron  and  steel 
irect  from  the  ore  without  the  use  of  the 
iitt  famace.  These  direct  processes  differ 
OB  the  bloomary  process,  in  which  the  tame 
■alt  is  accomplished,  by  the  redaction  of 
M  ore  at  a  temperatore  below  fusion,  and 
m  formation  of  iron  sponge.  The  sponge  thus 
med  contains  nearly  all  the  iron  in  the  me- 
Die  state  besides  the  earthy  ingredients  of 
m  ore  unaltered.  To  remove  the  earthy  mat- 
rs  And  consolidate  the  iron,  it  is  worked  up 
a  Uoom  in  a  reverberatory  or  gays  furnace. 
in  a  bloomary  hearth,  and  then  hammered 
rolled  in  the  usual  way.  The  process  of  re- 
letion  or  spon<;^e  making  is  very  simple.  The 
e  is  either  mixed  with  tlie  fuel  (preferably 
ATcoal)  in  a  cylinder  or  cupola  furnace  and 
•ted  to  redness,  or  is  exposed  to  a  current 
hot  carbonic  oxide  gas.  When  reduction 
ended,  the  sponge,  which  oxidizes  readily 
rinz  to  its  porous  condition,  should  be  cooled 
ft  reducing  atmosphere  before  removal.  If 
e  process  of  reduction  has  been  sufficiently 
olonged,  and  the  sponge  fully  cooled  before 
moTal,  the  product  should  contain  at  least 
•  per  cent  of  iron  in  the  metallic  state.  A 
eat  loss  of  iron  has  hitherto  been  experi- 
loed  in  working  up  this  sponge,  especially 
hen  made  from  poor  ores  containing  consid- 
able  silica.  In  balling  the  iron  in  a  puddling 
mace,  the  loss  of  iron  is  excessive,  owing 
its  porous  condition.  This  has  been  the 
incipal  cause  of  the  failure  of  nearly  all  the 
odem  direct  methods  for  making  wrought 
OD.  Chenot^s  process,  which  20  years  ago 
emed  to  be  successfully  established  as  a  met- 
hngical  and  economical  process,  and  which 
tniiahed  a  large  amount  of  iron  and  steel 
I  excellent  quality,  is  now  abandoned.  The 
me  fate  has  befallen  Yates's,  Renton^s, 
urlt*s,  and  other  processes  which  promised 


socoess.  A  new  application  of  iron  sponge 
has  been  found  in  steel  making  in  the  open- 
hearth  regenerative  fnmaoe;  and  it  is  now 
probable  that  iron  sponge  will  find  an  eco- 
nomic application.  In  the  Martin  process  for 
makinff  steel  or  homogeneous  iron  fsee  Stbbl), 
wrou^t-iron  scrap  is  added  to  a  batn  of  moltcoi 
pig  iron  until  the  percentage  of  carbon  remain- 
ing, in  conseauenoe  of  tins  addition,  is  very 
low,  or,  with  the  aid  of  an  oxidizing  fiame,  even 
perfectly  removed.  Iron  sponge  added  in  this 
way  to  a  pig-iron  bath  loses  iron  to  the  extent 
merely  of  saturating  the  silica  it  contains  in 
the  formation  of  a  cinder.  In  very  pure  ores 
this  loss  is  consequently  very  smaU.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Blair  of  Pitts- 
burgh successfully  utilizes  the  sponge  made  by 
his  process,  which  is  one  of  great  simplicity, 
on  the  principle  of  Ohenot's,  with  certain  im- 
provements m  apparatua  His  reduction  cyl- 
inders are  40  ft  nigh  and  8  ft  in  internal 
diameter.  The  upper  half  is  exposed  to  a 
bright  red  heat  from  bnming  gas  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  lower  half  is  provided  with  a 
water  jacket  for  cooling  the  reduced  product 
Into  the  top  of  the  ^linder  is  insertedf  a  thim- 
ble of  cast  iron  6  ft  long  and  28  in.  in  di- 
ameter, leaving  aop  annular  space  of  4  in.  be- 
tween it  and  the  cylinder.  Into  this  space  are 
charged  charcoal  in  small  fkagments  and  pow- 
der, and  ore  in  pieces  not  laimr  than  an  egg. 
The  carbonic  oxide  resulting  n^im  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ore  bums  inside  the  thimble,  and 
the  gas  from  the  producers  outside  the  cylin- 
der. The  charf^  thus  becomes  rq>idly  heated 
through  in  this  narrow  space,  and  when  it 
spreads  over  the  whole  diuneter  of  the  stack, 
0  ft  from  the  top,  it  is  idl  red  hot  At  the 
bottom  of  the  stack  there  is  a  sleeve  which 
when  raised  allows  the  already  thoroughly 
cooled  sponge  and  the  oharcoid  charged  in 
excess  to  run  out  The  sponge  is  drawn  at 
regular  intervals,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
sleeve  is  luted  with  clay.  No  air  gains  access 
to  the  stack  while  drawing,  as  the  column  of 
finely  divided  iron  and  coal  forms  an  effectual 
packing.  The  sponge  is  separated  as  far  as 
practicable  from  the  charcoal  and  compressed 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  ingots,  which  are 
added  directly  or  after  previous  heating  to  the 
bath  of  metal  in  a  Siemens  or  other  form  of  re- 
generative furnace.  Owing  to  the  great  sim- 
plicity of  the  process,  iron  sponge  is  a  much 
cheaper  product  than  pig  iron.  Siemens  has 
invented  a  number  of  sponge  processes,  which 
are  all  connected  with  the  use  of  his  regen- 
erative furnace.  None  of  them  have  ever 
come  into  general  use.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Danks's  puddler  he  has  employed  a 
rotary  cylinder  similar  to  this  for  the  direct 
production  of  iron.  The  chamber  is  lined  with 
a  refractory  material  and  heated  on  the  regene- 
rative principle.  The  ore  is  first  melted,  then 
the  charcoal  or  coke  is  added,  and  the  vessel  ro- 
tated. Reduction  takes  place  energetically,  and 
a  ball  of  soft  iron  is  speedily  formed.    Siemens 
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small  waste  of  iron  and  a  great  econo- 
fuel  for  this  process.     It  may  be  regard- 
a  perfected  form  of  the  bloomary  process. 
iX  MiSK,  SUi  li  the,  a  state  ])risoner  of  ■, 
ce  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  died  in  , 
iJastile,  Nov.  19,  1703.     Some  critics  have 
.ed  the  existence  of  such  a  person,  but  late 
jstigations  have  cstablislied  it  beyond  qnes- 
1.    The  register  kept  by  Dujunca,  chief  tum- 
;'  of  the  Bastile,  proves  tliat  the  prisoner  was 
mniitted  on  Thursday,  Sept.  18,  ir)l)8,  having 
en  brought  tliither  from  the  island  of  Ste. 
Arguerite  by  Saint-Mars,  who  exchanged  in 
lat  year  the  governorship  of  the  state  prison 
iiere  for  that  of  the  Bastile.    The  removal  was 
nado  with  extraordinary  precaution  and  se- 
crecy.   The  prisoner  was  carried  in  a  close  lit- 
ter, which  preceded  that  of  Saint-Mars,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  mounted  guard.    His 
face  was  covered  with  a  black  velvet  mask, 
fastened  with  steel  springs,  which  he  was  for- 
bidden to  remove  on  pain  of  instant  death, 
lie  was  not  allowed  to  sneak  to  any  one  except 
his  governor,  who  watcned  him  with  jealous 
core  and  always  kept  a  pair  of  pistols  at  hand 
to  destroy  him  in  case  he  made  an  effort  to  re- 
veal himself.    AVhen  in  the  Bastile  ho  was  at- 
tended at  meals  and  at  his  toilet  by  Saint-Mars 
himself,  who  removed  personally  and  examined 
or  destroyed  the  linen  which  he  had  worn,  lest 
ho  might  make  known  his  secret  by  means  of 
some  mark  on  it.    At  ma^s  he  was  forbidden 
to  speak  or  to  show  himself,  and  the  invalides 
who  stoinl  by  with  loaded  muskets  had  orders 
to  shoot  him  if  he  made  the  attempt.    After  his 
death  everything  which  had  been  used  or  worn 
by  lum  was  burned.   lie  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Paul. — Since  the  time  of  Voltaire, 
who  first  gave  shape  to  the  story  of  the  mask, 
numerous  attemnts  have  been  made  to  establish 
his  identity.  Wnters  have  advanced  various  the- 
ories regarding  him,  some  of  which  are :  that  ho 
was  the  fruit  of  an  intrigue  between  Anne  of 
Austria,  queen  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  duke  of 
Buckinghmn,  born  in  1020 ;  the  illefntimate  son 
of  the  same  miecn  by  an  unknown  father,  bom 
in  1031 ;  and  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
born  a  few  hours  after  the  king,  and  disposed 
of  thus  to  avoid  a  disputed  succession.     But 
there  is  little  evidence  that  any  of  these  ever 
cxiste<l.     Theories  have  also  been  put  forth  in 
regard  to  a  num]>er  <»f  real  persons,  among 
whom  are  the  English  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  ; 
repute<l  son  of  Charles  II.  and  Lucy  "Walters; 
the  count  of  Vennandois,  an  illeiritimate  son  j 
of  Mile,  do  la  Valliere  bv  Louis  XIV. ;  the  duke 
of  Beaufort,  nroininent  in  the  insurrection  of 
the  Fr«»nde:  llenry,  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell: 
Avedick,  the  Armenian   patriarch,  who  was  \ 
treacherouMv  seized  bv  I)e  Ferriol,  French  am-  ' 
hassador  at  the  Porte;    Fouquet,  marquis  of  . 
Belle-Ule,  minister  of  finance,  and  repute<l  rival 
of  the  kinir  in  the  affections  of  Mile,  de  la  Val- 
liere:   and  Ercole  Mattioli.  a  secret  affent  of 
the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  was  arreste<l  in  1070 
for  divulging  one  of  tlie  intrigues  by  which 


Louis  XIY.  sought  to  obtain  powesrion  of  Ci 
sale.    The  claim  of  Mattioli  to  the  dirtinctii>i 
first  advanced  by  M.  Delort  and  anin  by  Lor 
I)over  in  1820,  is  ably  upheld  by  Marios  Topi 
in  ''The  Man  with  the  Iron  Matfk*"  (Paris  an 
London,  1809);  but  a  late  book  by  T.  Jang, 
staff  officer  of  the  French  army,  entitled  La  r« 
rite  $ur  la  masque  tie /rr(PaT\n^  1878),  makei  i 
api>ear  probable  that  Mattioli  was  never  in  xh 
Bastile,  but  died  at  Ste.  Margnerite  in  169-1 
M.  Jung,  who  has  investigated  the  sultject  wit 
minute  care,  shows  that  in  1691  the  ma^k  va 
spoken  of  as  a  prisoner  of  20  years*  »taiMi 
ing,  and  then  proves  the  following':  that  in  Oc 
tober,  1681,  Saint-Mars  was  transferred  froi 
Pignerol,  a  fortress  on  the  borders  of  8a%-ot 
of  the  donjon  of  which  he  had  had  comman 
for  nearly  16  years,  to  Exiles,  a  fort  on  th 
frontier  of  Piedmont,  and  that  he  tlien  too! 
witli  him,  in  a  litter  strictly  guarded,  two  prii 
oners;  that  on  or  previous  to  Jan.  5. 16H7.  oa 
of  these  prisoners  died,  and  that  in  April  fd 
lowing  Saint-Mars  was  transferred  to  Ste.  Mir 
guerite,  and  took  with  him  a  single  prisoMi 
who  was  carefully  guarded  and  watched.    B] 
a  chain  of  strong  circumstantial  evidence  h 
connects  the  mask  with  the  latter  prisoner,  an 
with  the  survivor  of  the  two  removed  in  168! 
from  Pignerol  to  Exiles,    lie  endeavors  nei 
to  prove  his  identity  with  the  chevalier  di 
Kiffenbach,  or  dllarmoises,  who  was  arreft«!< 
with  others  in  March,  1678,  at  P^ronne,  charged 
with  complicity  in  a  plot  to  murder  the  kkf 
and  sent  to  the  Bastile.    In  1074  a  prisooe 
was  transferred  from  the  Ba>tile  to  Pignerv 
but  the  evidence  is  scarcely  btrung  enough 
establish  his  identity  with  the  prisoner  of  16' 
and  it  is  still  less  certain  that  the  one  of  1' 
was  of  the  pair  transferred  to  Exiles.     Bn 
M.  Jung  has  not  fully  proved  his  case,  be 
confined  future  researcn  to  very  narrow  lii 
lK03r  MOHiTAlX,  a  remarkable  depo«f 
specular  iron  ore  on  the  S.  E.  border  ot  ^ 
ington  CO.,  Missouri,  about  44 1  m.  S.  W. « 
(lenevieve,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Mise&i 
The  locality  is  connected  with  St.  Lo 
rail.    It  is  described  by  Dr.  Litton  in  t 
ond  annual  report  of  the  geological  su 
Missouri  (1855),  and  by  Prof.  Rapliac 
{K*lly  and  Dr.  Adolf  Schmidt  in  the  to 
**  Iron  Ores  and  Coal  Fields  "  of  the  f 
1  ogical  survey  ( 1 S73).    The  1  ater  aoc« »u 
base<l  on  more  extensive  and  minute 
tions,  with  the  ailvantage  of  ex]>o!<nreB 
continued  mining  o|)erations,  is  the 
curate.    The  Iron  mountain  deposit 
the  azoic  rocks,  which  reach  their  ii 
sive  surface  development  in  the  repi 
the  northern  i>art  of  Madison.  Irut 
nolds,  and  the  southern  part  of  St. 
"Washington  counties,  con>tituting 
portions  of  the  skeleton  of  the  ear 
the  Ozark  range,  and  appearing  as 
to  1,S00  ft.  above  sea  level  anc 
ft.  al)ove  the  valleys  at  thvir  T 
knobs  fonn  an  archipelago  of  gra 
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)  uUnds  in  the  lower  Silnrian  strata  of 
e  and  gritstone,  which  sorroond  and 
)  them.  These  aioic  crystalline  rocks, 
been  apparently  above  ttte  level  of  the 
w  before  the  upper  Silnrian  period,  at 
ive  been  ezposea  to  the  action  of  at- 
rio  agency  lor  enormous  periods,  and 
lis  long-continned  influence  have  under- 
tmarkable  changes.  The  gradual  remo- 
he  soluble  constituents  has  left  impor- 
uduary  deposits  in  the  Silurian  strata 
flint,  crystalline  quartz,  iron  sulphnret, 
^ba,  and  in  the  pre-Silurian  rocks  of 
e.  The  destructive  action  of  atnft>8- 
igencies  is  developed  both  in  the  disin- 
n  and  decomposition  of  large  bodies 
s  en  tnai$ej  and  in  the  formation  and 
ent  gradual  disintegration  of  polygonal 
on  the  surface.  In  Iron  mountain  the 
is  cliaracteristically  the  case,  the  por- 
•f  which  the  hill  (now  250  ft  high,  and 
I  about  500  acres)  largely  consisted, 
been  entirely  changed  to  clay.  The 
lation  of  insoluble  residuum  from  this 
oi»ition  and  denudation  has  left  a  re- 
le  surface  deposit  of  iron  ore,  covering 
»le  of  the  hill  in  a  mantle  of  ore  detri- 
Kriated  witli  clay.  The  internal  struo- 
tlie  hill  is  indicated  by  the  mining  ex- 
is  at  and  near  the  summit,  and  on  the 
lied  Little  Iron  mountain.  It  appears 
ist  of  deposits  of  most  irregular  form, 
i  magnetic  observation  has  seemed  to 
L  zones  extending  N.  N.  E.,  being  nearly 
rse  of  the  ridge  of  porphyry  of  the  spur 
h  Iron  mountain  is  the  southwestern 
tion.    At  the  summit  an  immense  mass 

ore  is  exposed;  and  the  decomposed 
T  a^ljoininjic  it  is  traversed  in  all  direc- 
r  veins  of  various  sizes  and  irregular 
forinin^r  a  network  of  ore  and  rock, 
pon  mountain,  a  western  continuation 
main  hill,  contains  similar  irregular 
id  masses  of  ore,  the  smaller  of  which 
tly  show  crystals  of  apatite.  At  or 
J  surface  the  apatite  has  been  remove<l, 
the  impressions  only  of  the  crystals, 
tly  lined  with  delicate  drusy  quartz: 
n  such  scams,  the  surface  ore  shows 
lOniphonis.  All  the  ores  of  this  region 
racterized  by  great  j)urity.  Those  of 
i>untain  are  in  general  very  rich  and 
iform,  nearly  free  from  sulphur  both 
surface  and  in  depth,  and  carrying  a 
proportion  of  phos|)horus,  which  rarely 

u*12  per  cent.  The  ore  is  specular, 
ng  over  yo  per  cent,  (sometimes  97  per 
f  peroxide  of  iron.  Porphyry  is  en- 
1  it  in  large  masses  which  can  be  easily 
<i  apatite  occasionally  in  small  crystals, 
rtz  in  drusy  aggre<rations  resulting  from 
ion  into  small  cavities  or  fissures.  All 
ountain   ore  is  magnetic,  some  of  it 

so,  with  distinct  polarity,  though  the 
part   of  it  acts  but   slightly   on   the  j 

The  amount  of  ore  in  this  deposit  is  | 


beyond  oaknlation.  The  main  body  has  a 
thickness  of  at  least  50  ft,  and  continues  in- 
definitely in  depth.  Some  distance  beyond  the 
base  of  the  moontain  an  artenan  well,  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  152  ft,  passed  through  iron  ore 
and  day  10  ft,  sandstone  84  ft,  dolomite  7^ 
in.,  gray  sandstone  7i  in.,  **hard  blue  rook'' 
87  ft,  "pure  iron  ore"  5  ft,  porphyry  7  ft, 
iron  ore  50  ft — ^Pilot  Knob,  in  Iron  oo.,  6  nu 
S.  of  Iron  mountain,  is  a  conical  hill  nearly 
circular,  about  600  ft  high  and  a  mile  in  diam- 
eter at  the  base,  composed  chiefly  of  porphyry, 
porphyry  conglomerates,  and  beds  of  hard 
specular  iron  ore.  The  top  is  conglomerate 
140  ft  thick,  consisting  of  more  or  less  anga- 
lar  pebbles  of  porphyry  cemented  with  iron 
ore,  and  containing  frequent  layers  and  bodies 
of  ore.  The  lowest  layer  of  the  conglomerate 
is  in  some  places  workable  as  iron  ore,  the 
matrix  consisting  mainly  of  flnely  divided  spec- 
ular oxide,  with  clay.  Below  this  lies  the  ore 
bed  proper,  46  ft  thick,  and  divided  into  two 
beds,  about  81  ft  above  the  lower  foot  wall, 
by  a  persistent  slate  seam  10  in.  to  18  ft  thick. 
The  upper  bed  is  distinctly  stratifled  flag  ore, 
and  considerably  leaner  thim  the  lower,  which 
presents  a  very  compact  and  hard  stratifled 
peroxide.  Under  this  ore  bed  is  a  series  of 
porphyries.  The  maximum  superflcial  extent 
of  the  ore  bed  appears  to  be  about  200,000 
square  yards.  It  dips  S.  W.  about  18**.  The 
ore  differs  in  quality  from  most  of  the  other 
specular  ores  in  the  state.  It  is  steely  gray 
with  a  tint  of  sky-blue,  very  fiunt  lustre,  crys- 
talline to  granular  structure,  lamellar  and 
jointed,  and  very  brittle.  The  streak  is  uni- 
formly dark  red.  The  flne  ore  from  the  con- 
glomerate has  polario  magnetism,  and  aU  the 
Pilot  Enob  ores  are  slightly  attracted  by  a 
magnet,  when  they  are  ground  flne.  Those 
from  the  beds  immediately  above  and  below 
the  slate  seam,  however,  do  not  disturb  an  or- 
dinary compass  needle. — At  Cedar  hill,  Shep- 
herd mountain,  and  other  localities,  similar  de- 
posits of  magnetic  specular  iron  ore  occur.  Dr. 
Schmidt  holds  that  these  specular  ore  depos- 
its have  been  formed  by  innltration  from  cha- 
lybeate waters.  At  Iron  mountain  he  believes 
such  waters  to  have  deposited  oxide  of  iron  in 
nmnerous  large  and  small  Assures  in  the  por- 
phyries. At  Pilot  Knob  he  believes  the  iron 
ore  beds  to  have  been  formed  by  gradual  re- 
])laceinent  of  the  constituents  of  the  porphyry 
with  ore,  effected  by  solutions  similar  to  those 
which  caused  Iron  mountain  and  other  deposits. 
This  view  is  supported  by  chemical  as  well  as 
geological  considerations. — The  Iron  mountain 
company  in  1871  shipped  262,477  tons  of  ore; 
in  1872,  371,474  tons,  of  which  148,481  tons 
were  consumed  in  Missouri.  In  1 878  there  were 
16  furnaces  employing  the  ores  of  this  region, 
7  using  charcoal  and  9  stone  coal,  able  to  pro- 
duce in  a  year  of  ten  months  about  176,000 
tons  of  iron.  The  production  of  1872  was 
126,652  tons,  from  211,177  tons  of  ore,  indi- 
cating a  yield  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  iron 
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from  the  ore.  These  specular  oxides  of  the 
azoic  rocks  of  Missouri  are  proving  iiiimensely 
important,  not  only  to  the  western  states,  but 
also  to  tlie  general  iron  industry  of  the  country. 
The  demand  for  the  ores  is  large,  on  account  of 
their  richness  and  purity,  which  render  them 
suitable  for  admixture  with  magnetites,  &c.,  of 
other  localities,  and  adapt  them  especiidly  for 
the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  for  use  in  the 
Hessemer  process,  and  of  wrought  iron  by  the 
direct  process. 

IRON  ORES.  The  term  iron  ore  is  limited 
to  oxides  of  iron,  either  as  such  or  in  combi- 
nation with  water  or  carbonic  acid.  Other 
compounds  of  iron,  as  for  example  the  sulphide, 


are  not  adapted  for  iron  makiiif .  Tlw  tcni  a 
further  limited  to  deposits  of  miBcMiit  jnritT 
and  richness  to  reiraer  smelting  profitaUe. 
These  factors  differ  in  different  locSiUties.  Both 
the  ferric  and  magnetic  oxides  occar  in  nitnt, 
sometimes  nearly  pnre ;  tliey  are  called  n- 
spec-tively  hematite  (red  or  Anbydroos  bcni- 
tite)  and  magnetite.  Ferric  oxide  abo  oenn 
in  combination  with  water  in  Tariom  definite 

J  proportions ;  these  componnds  are  called  hj- 
Irous  or  brown  hematites.  Perrons  oxide  ii 
a  component  of  many  minerals,  bot  only  the 
ferrous  carbonate  is  important  as  an  ore  of 
iron ;  it  is  known  as  spathic  ore.  Mincnkig)- 
cally  iron  ores  may  be  gronped  as  followi: 
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Iron  ores  rarely  occur  in  masses  of  mineralogi- 
cal  purity.  The  hydrous  hematites  are  so  close- 
ly related  in  their  formation,  occurrence,  and 
physical  appearance,  that  their  distinction  is 
sometimes  impossible  without  chemical  analy- 
sis, but  generally  the  groups  are  readily  distin- 
^ishable.  The  color  of  the  powder,  or  streak, 
is  very  characteristic.  Turgite  here  forms  an 
exception  to  the  rule;  but  it  is  easily  recopr- 
nizea  on  heatin;:,  »ince  it  decrepitates  and  gives 
off  water.  Nearly  all  the  iron  ores  contain 
earthy  substances.  These  are  commonly  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  d:c. ;  silica  usually 
predominating.  These  substances  are  removed 
m  the  cinder  on  smelting.  Manganese  accom- 
panies iron  in  nearly  all  its  ores,  but  for  the 
most  part  in  small  quantities ;  the  spathic  ores 
contain  the  largest  proportion.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  the  manganese  is  reduced  in 
the  furnace  and  unites  with  the  iron ;  usually, 
however,  the  greater  part  goes  into  the  cinder. 
Sulphur  is  foimd  in  many  ores,  either  in  the 
form  of  (4ul]>huric  a<'id  or  as  iron  pyrites.  Ac- 
conling  to  the  conditions  of  the  smelting,  the 
sulphur  may  outer  either  the  iron  or  the  cinder. 
Phosphorurs  in  tlie  form  of  phosphoric  acid,  is 
present  in  mo'^t  iron  ores,  eitiier  combined  with 
tlie  oxide  of  iron,  or  mechanically  disseminated 
as  a])atite  (calcic  phosphate).  It  is  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  the  impurities  of  iron  ores,  since 
no  method  has  been  discovere<]  of  eliminatingi 
it  in  the  bla<t  furnace ;  nearly  the  total  amount 


of  phosplioms  in  the  ore  goes  into  the  Itm. 
Titanium,  as  titanic  acid,  is  present  in  wmf 
ores,  especially  magnetites.    It  rendcn  tbssiH 
very  difficult  to  smelt  in  the  blast  foraare:  il 
is  generally  mainly  removed  in  the  cinder,  kit 
occasionally  some  of  it  unites  with  the  pig  ii 
Chromium  in  small  amoont  is  not  an 
ingredient  of  iron  ores ;  on  smeltiBg  ^  F*^ 
ably  passes  mainly  into  the  pig  irtm.    Zue  it 
very  commonly  present  in  minnte  auMMife; 
it  is  completely  volatilized,  and  forms  faiciw- 
tations  of  white  oxide  around  the  tonmtm.  A 
brief  description  of  the  leading  varictieiol  ina 
ore  deposits,  and  their  distritration,  partinhf' 
Iv  in  the  United  States,  ia  all  that  wiB  bt 
attempted  in  this  article.-^!.  BtmmHU,    Tto 
term  hematite  (Gr.  at/ta^  blood)  ia  pimmlf  im- 
plied to  the  sesonioxide  only,  ainee  Unt  mm 
a  red  powder ;   oot  Theophrastna  ^teaks  if 
otftarirfK  ^<n6i^  or  yellow  nematiU    |wubi>jy 
an  ochreoas  limonite.  The  ferric  or  i 
occurs  in  several  varieties.  Tlie  i 
a  crystalline  structure,  often  formiBg  b( 
splendent  rhombohedral  ciTBtola.    The 
mines  on  the  island  of  Elba,  worked  befovt  thi 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  fomkh  tUi  va- 
riety in  great  purity.    Sometimea  the 
is  foliated  or  micaceous,  giving  the  on 
appearance  and  feel ;  it  is  then  called 
hematite.    The  more  common  Tarictiea  art  thi 
compact,  columnar,  and  fibrona.    It  occm  ak^ 
in  concretions  or  botryoidal  maaaw     lis 
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h  brownish  red  to  iron  black  (red  hematite). 
Ueca»ionally  it  is  earthy  in  character  (red  ochre). 
An  argillaceous  variety  is  known  as  clay  iron- 
stone, or  argillaceous  hematite.  It  is  also  often 
o6litic  in  character.  All  the  varieties  have  the 
red  streak  in  common.  Hematite  is  found  with 
the  iron  partially  replaced  by  titanium,  giving 
rise  to  various  mineral  species,  such  as  mena- 
cannite  and  ilmenite.  They  have  tlie  general 
formula  (Ti,  Fe,  Mu,  Mg)sOs,  and  contain  from 
8'5  to  5tf  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid.  The  hema- 
tite ores  are  as  a  rule  of  great  purity,  and  from 
tbeni  is  made  a  large  proportion  of  the  finer 
varieties  of  inm  and  steel.  Nearly  all  the  Bes- 
semer pig  iron  in  England  and  America  is  made 
from  re<l  hematite.  **  It  occurs  in  rocks  of  all 
ages.  The  specular  variety  is  mostly  confined 
to  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks,  but  is 
also  a  result  of  igneous  action  about  some  vol- 
canoes, as  at  Vesuvius.  Many  of  the  geological 
fonnations  contain  the  argillaceous  variety  or 
clay  ironstone,  which  is  mostly  a  marsh  for- 
mation,  or  the  deposit  over  the  bottom  of  shal- 
low, stagnant  water ;  but  this  kind  of  clay  iron- 
stone (that  giving  a  red  powder)  is  less  com- 
mon than  the  corresponding  variety  of  limon- 
ite  or  siderite.  The  beds  that  oc<;ur  in  meta- 
morphic rocks  are  sometimes  of  very  great 
thickness,  and,  like  those  of  magnetite  in  the 
lame  situation,  have  resulted  from  the  altera- 
tion of  stratified  bods  of  ore,  originally  of  marsh 
origin,,  which  were  formed  at  the  same  time 
vitli  the  enclosing  rocks,  and  underwent  meta- 
morphism.  or  a  change  to  the  crystalline  con- 
dition, at  the  same  time."  (Dana.)  The  hema- 
tite ores  are  widely  distributed.  Immense 
beds  occur  in  Chili,  and  it  is  said  in  other  South 
American  states.  The  mines  of  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Lorraine.  Switzerland,  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
and  the  Ilartz  also  contain  this  ore.  Unusually 
pure  varieties  are  found  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone of  the  carboniferous  svstem  in  Cumber- 
Und  and  North  I^ncashire,  England ;  and  re- 
markably fine  fibrous  hematite  is  mined  in 
Wales.  At  Bona,  Algeria,  there  are  extensive 
deposits  of  j)ure  hematite,  which  is  exported 
to  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  for 
the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  In  the 
United  States  tiiore  are  immense  deposits  of 
specular  ore  in  the  azoic  rocks  of  the  Mar- 
quette region,  south  of  I^ko  Superior.  These 
derN»Mts  probablv  consist  chiofiv  of  martite, 
whirh  is  sesquioxide  of  iron  crystallizing  in 
isometric  forms,  and  supposed  to  l)e  pseudo- 
morphons  after  magnetite.  According  to  this 
brpdthesis,  the  Marquette  ore  beds  were  once 
all  magnetite  in  composition,  and  have  l>een 
changed  to  sesquioxide  by  the  addition  of 
oxy;ren.  S^ime  of  these  deposits  present  mass- 
es Iff  absolutely  pure  ferric  oxide;  the  major- 
ity, howover,  are  more  or  less  silicions,  contain- 
inz  streaks  and  masses  of  jasper.  The  atnount 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  is  small,  and  the 
ortr*  are  consequently  well  adapted  for  tlie 
manufacture  of  steel.  They  furnish  a  large 
pruporti<»u  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  of  tlie 


United  States.  Missouri,  which  is  one  of  the 
richest  states  in  iron  ores  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  contains  specular  ore  in  por- 
phyry and  in  sandstone,  as  well  as  in  dis- 
turbed and  drifted  deposits,  and  also  strata  and 
drifted  deposits  of  compact  and  earthy  red 
hematites,  supposed  to  be  in  many  cases  the 
product  of  an  alteration  of  the  specular  ores. 
The  most  famous  deposits  are  those  of  Iron 
mountain  and  Pilot  Knob.  At  Iron  mountain, 
which  is  the  largest  ore  deposit  in  Missouri,  a 
hill  of  decomposed  porphyry  250  ft.  high  is 
traversed  by  numerous  ore  seams,  and  cut  in 
two  by  an  enormous  vein  of  specular  ore  from 
40  to  60  ft.  thick,  besides  being  covered  with 
surface  ore  in  rounded  bowlders  and  fragments 
of  variable  size,  in  a  stratum  usually  from  1  to 
6  ft.  thick.  At  Pilot  Knob  the  ore  is  not  in 
veins,  but  forms  a  regular  bed  in  the  j)or|)hyry 
of  blue  conglomerate.  She))herd  mountain, 
Cedar  hill,  and  other  localities  show  similar 
deposits.  The  Missouri  specular  deposits  in 
sandstone  belong  to  the  lower  Silurian  forma- 
tion, and  seem  to  have  been  originally  formed 
in  lenticular  shape.  The  red  hematites  of  the 
carboniferous  formation  of  Missouri  extend 
over  large  areas,  as  beds  impregnating  or  re- 

5 lacing  the  ferruginous  sandstone.  All  the 
[issouri  specular  iron  is  more  or  less  magnetic, 
and  in  some  cases  it  possesses  polarity.  Specu- 
lar ores  and  massive  or  earthy  and  oolitic  red 
hematites  occur  in  the  great  azoic  region  of 
northern  New  York,  in  St  Lawrence,  Clinton, 
and  other  counties.  The  Sterling,  Parish,  and 
other  mines  are  famous.  Tlie  Kossie  hematites 
are  now  brought  in  considerable  ouantity  to 
the  Hudson  river,  for  smelting  witn  the  mag- 
netites of  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  said  that 
these  hematites  are  so  nearly  pure  as  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  pig.  In  North 
and  South  Carolina  a  micaceous  ferric  oxide 
in  schistose  rocks,  called  itabiryte  or  specular 
schist,  occurs.  It  is  found  also  in  great  beds 
in  Canada.  In  some  parts  it  is  a  rich  ore  of 
iron,  and  in  others  passi's  into  ordinary  chlo- 
ritic  schists.  The  Laurentian  svstem  in  Can- 
ada  contains  beds  of  hematites,  or  oligist  iron 
ore,  in  large  irregular  masses,  as  on  I^ke  Ni- 
pissing,  arrangwl  in  the  planes  of  stratification. 
Similar  ore  occurs  in  small  be<ls  in  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone.  Sj)ecular  ores  occur  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  other  southern  states,  but 
do  not  yet  constitute  so  im])ortant  a  source  of 
iron  production  as  the  brown  hematites,  mag- 
netites, and  argillaceous  carbonates.  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  also  present  red  hematite 
depo^iits,  the  largest  of  which  is  on  the  Aroos- 
took river  in  the  former  state.  The  finest  iron 
ore  of  this  varietv  vet  discovere<l  west  of  the 
Missouri  river  is  the  deposit  of  red  heiuatito 
near  Rawlins,  "Wyoming  territory'.  It  is  mas- 
sive and  very  pure,  and  has  been  mined  tr>  a 
consi<lerable  extent  and  shippe<l  to  Salt  I-iike, 
where  it  has  been  charge<l  in  the  lead-smelt- 
ing furnaces,  as  a  fiux  for  the  production  of 
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an  iron  hIii^. — 2.  Hydrous  or  Brown  Hematite 
(brown  ore,  bog  ore,  ochre,  lake  ore,  marsh 
ore).  The  brown  hematites  belong  to  the  most 
rec<;nt  iron  formation!*,  and  occur  in  great 
abundance.  They  constitute  a  series,  in  which 
the  physical  characters  vary  as  the  proj)ortion 
of  water  diminishes,  passing  from  earthy  va- 
rieties having  a  yellowish  streak  to  compact 
masses,  with  brown  streak  inclining  to  red. 
Turgito,  which  has  the  lowest  amount  of  wa- 
ter, and  is  therefore  nearest  to  red  hematite, 
has  already  a  red  streak.  The  usual  condi- 
tion of  hydration  is  that  of  limonite,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  brown  hema- 
tite*. The  other  varieties  enumerated  are  ex- 
ceptional. This  ore  occurs  in  a  great  variety 
of  conditions,  as  earthy  or  ochreous  masses,  or 
in  concretionary,  stalactitic,  or  hard,  coni])act, 
mammillary,  and  botryoidal  aggregations.  It 
lias  often  a  distinct  fossiliferous  character,  and 
is  associated  with  vegetable  and  animal  re- 
mains. All  the  varieties  vield  water  when 
heated,  and  all  except  turgite  give  a  yellowish 
6r  brownish  streak.  Brown  hematites  differ 
widely  as  regards  purity.  Usually  they  contain 
considerable  silica  and  pliosphoric  and  some- 
times sulphuric  acid,  and  are  consequently 
rorely  employed  exclusively  for  the  finer  vari- 
eties of  iron  and  steel.  They  however  supply 
a  large  ])roportion  of  the  iron  that  is  used  for 
castings.  **  Limonite  occurs  in  secondary  or 
more  recent  deposits  in  beds  associated  at 
times  with  barite,  siderite,  calcite,  aragonite, 
and  quartz,  and  often  with  ores  of  manganese ; 
also  as  a  modem  marsh  deposit.  It  is  in  all 
cases  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  other  ores, 
through  exposure  to  moisture,  air,  and  carbon- 
ic or  orgamc  acids,  and  is  derived  largely  from 
the  change  of  i>yrite,  siderite,  magnetite,  and 
various  mineral  species  (such  as  mica,  horn- 
blende, and  augite),  which  contain  iron  in  the 
]>rotoxide  state.  It  consequently  occuijies,  as 
a  bog  ore,  mar.«»hy  places  over  most  countries 
of  the  globe,  into  which  it  has  l»een  borne  by 
streamlets  from  the  hills  around;  and  in  the 
more  compact  form  it  occurs  in  stalactites  as 
well  a**  in  tuberose  and  other  concretionary 
forms  frequently  making  beds  in  the  rocks 
which  cimtain  the  minerals  that  have  been  al- 
tered into  it.  In  moist  places,  where  a  slug- 
gish streamlet  tlows  into  a  marsh  or  pool,  a 
rust-yeUow  or  brownish  yellow  de]>osit  often 
covers  the  bottom,  and  an  iridescent  film  the 
surface  of  the  water :  the  deposit  is  a  growing 
IkmI  of  1m  )g  ore.  The  iron  is  transported  in 
solution  as  a  ]irotoxide  carbonate  in  carbonated 
waters,  a  sulpliate,  or  as  a  salt  of  an  organic 
aci<l.  The  lim(»iiite  beds  of  the  Green  moun- 
tain reirioii  were  shown  by  Percivai  to  be  al- 
tered Wd"*  of  jiyritiferous  micaceous  and  argil- 
laceous srhi>t :  and  tlie  same  is  held  by  Lesley 
a.H  true  also  of  the  other  be<ls  of  the  Atlantic 
bonier,  from  New  England  and  New  York, 
throuirli  Penn-iylvania  (Mt.  Alto  reiritm  and 
others),  to  Tennessee  and  Alabama."  (Dana.) 
Brown  hematite  is  the  most  universally  dif- 


fused of  all  the  ores  of  iron,  and  fnmisliefi  a 
large  proportion  of  the  iron  of  the  work).  In 
the  United  States  it  is  distributed  verr  widely 
and  abundantly.  Large  deposits  occur  in  New 
England,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Salisbury  and  Kent,  Conn.,  and  in  Colombia 
and  Dutchess  counties,  N.  Y.  The  ores  of 
these  deposits  are  highly  prized.  Similar  de- 
posits of  limonite  are  traced  in  a  zone  extend- 
mg  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Alabama,  aloiur 
the  line  of  the  north  flank  of  the  South  moun- 
tain, Blue  Ridge,  and  Smoky  mountain  ranfre. 
and  also  in  the  lower  Silarian  limestone  tsI- 
leys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  Nittanj 
valley,  Kishicoquilis,  drc. ;  and  again,  under 
similar  geological  conditions,  in  £ast  Tennef- 
see,  where  the  deposits  near  EmbreeviUe  are 
estimated  by  Lesley,  Maynard,  and  otherv  to 
contain  many  millions  of  tons  of  ezfelleot 
ore.  AVestem  North  Carolina  and  northweit- 
em  Georgia  contain  portions  of  the  mbw 
zone,  which  ends  in  the  magnificent  deposits 
of  Alabama.  The  siderite  clay  ironstones  o( 
the  carboniferous  and  other  rocks  freqneot- 
ly  furnish  by  oxidation  deposits  of  brown  he- 
matite. This  is  the  case  particularly  near  the 
outcrop,  but  sometimes  also  throngliont  larfe 
deposits.  The  lignites  of  Kew  Mexico,  Cob- 
raao,  and  Montana  are  accompanied  by  oth 
of  this  character.  The  same  is  the  cai«  in  the 
Appalachian  region,  for  instance  at  Bradj'i 
Bend,  Pennsylvania,  in  West  Virginia,  awl 
elsewhere,  and  among  the  carltoniferons  iron 
ore  deposits  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  kie. 
\Mtpi  deposits  of  limonite  occur  in  dolomite. 
associated  witli  zinc  ores  in  Arkansas.  Trias 
is  also  abundantly  supplied  witli  this  ore. 
Brown  hematite  (bog  ore  and  ochre)  it  foand 
in  large  quantities  in  Canada,  particuUrh 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  where  it  orerfirt 
superficial  deposits  of  clay  and  sand.  The  &- 
tribution  of  brown  iron  ores  in  otlier  coontries 
is  so  nearly  universal  that  the  localities  need 
not  be  named.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
extensive  deposits  of  Styria  and  Carinthia  ia 
Austria,  and  of  Nassau  on  the  Rhine,  are  frie- 
brated  for  their  purity  and  freedom  fhn 
phosphorus — an  element  which,  by  reason  of 
the  usual  organic  origin  of  such  depositiL  ■ 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  them.  The  aurcr* 
sality  of  this  ore  naturally  follows  from  tbt 
fact  that  it  is  tlie  ultimate  result  of  tlie  ehcM* 
cal  metamoqdiosis  of  all  other  kinds  of  iron 
ore ;  so  that  wherever  any  ore  of  iron  b  ei- 
pose<l  to  oxidizing  agencies  and  moitElnre.  soas 
form  of  limonite  or  hydrated  ferric  oxide  of 
iron  is  certain  to  occur.  The  term 
derive<l  from  the  Greek  7.tifiCv^  moist 

land,  and  refers  to  that  ^-arietr  which  is 

as  bog  ore  or  marsh  ore.  Damons  ochreoas 
deposits  occur  at  Brandon,  Vt.  At  Pbinte  4b 
I^c  and  St.  Ann,  Montmorenri,  Canada.  m% 
remarkable  localities  of  tlie  ochre,  and  al  ths 
latter  place  it  is  seen  in  tlie  proecas  of  foraa- 
tion.  The  dep<isit  varies  from  4  to  IT  ft.  ia 
thickness,  and  covers  an  area  of  fovr 
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Mtkie  Ore,  or  Siderite.  This  ore  is  never 
as  pure  ferrous  carbonate,  part  of  the 
leing  inyariably  replaced  bj  manganese, 
or  magnesia.  The  percentage  of  iron 
in  the  table  above  is  therefore  theoreti- 
id  is  never  perfectly  attained.  The  ore 
nd  crystallized,  massive,  and  concretion- 
n  the  latter  form  it  is  called  sphsroside- 
It  is  for  many  purposes  the  most  valu- 
re  of  iron,  owing  to  its  general  freedom 
injurious  ingredients,  its  easy  reduci- 
and  the  presence  of  manganese  (from  1 
[>er  cent  of  oxide,  exceptionally  as  high 
per  cent.),  which  always  enhances  its 

It  is  not  very  extensively  distributed  in 
I,  but  a  few  localities  contain  it  in  large 
ta.  It  is  almost  the  only  material  used 
preparation  of  spiegeleisen.  (See  Iron.) 
IS  carbonate  also  forms  the  basis  of  the 
dferoua  blackband  ores,  and  of  most 
t  clay  ironstones,  which  are  very  exten- 
distributed.  The  ferrous  carbonate  is  in 
ores  intimately  associated  with  argilla- 
silicious,  and  often  carbonaceous  matter, 
quently  contains  also  sulphur  as  iron 
s,  and  phosphorus  as  calcic  phosphate, 
ores  are  therefore  much  less  pure  than 
•athic  ore  properly  so  called,  and  yield 
>f  a  much  inferior  character.  The  car- 
ni  orea,  when  heated,  lose  their  carbonic 
nd  their  ferrous  oxide  is  converted  into 
tic  oxide.  They  are  always  calcined  be- 
melting.  The  carboniferous  blackbands 
Q  usually  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
U  and  may  be  roasted  without  the  addi- 
»f  fuel.  On  roasting  they  lose  half 
weight.  Spathic  ore  becomes  brown  or 
ish  black  on  exposure,  owing  to  a  per- 
ion  of  the  iron  and  its  passing  mto 
te ;  and  by  a  subsequent  loss  of  water  it 
ass  into  red  hematite.  The  occurrence 
ithic  ore  is  limited  principally  to  the 
[line  slaU'!^  and  the  older  sedimentary 
the  most  extens^ivo  and  characteristic 
ts  being  in  the  Devonian  formation. 
i«>st  noted  localities  are  Siegen,  Rhenish 
a;  Kamsdorf  and  Stahlberg  in  Thurin- 
)snabrtick  in  Westphalia;  the  Erzberg 
jsenerz  in  Styria,  in  the  Devonian ;  and 
rzberg  near  HQttenberg  in  Carinthia. 
id  has  also  deposits  in  the  Brendon 
a  Somersetshire,  and  at  Exmoor,  South 
>n,  and  Walscott  in  Devonshire ;  also  at 
ale,  Durham.  A  remarkable  series  of 
ts  of  impure  or  earthy  carbonate  is  found 
different  members  of  the  lias  formation 
Cleveland  hills,  North  riding  of  York- 
Elngland.  The  main  deposit  is  in  the  mid- 
i,  showing  a  workable  seam  from  8  to  13 
k:  it  is  believed  to  extend  throughout  the 
of  Cleveland  proper.  In  this  region  of 
id  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  reached 
ler  stage  of  development  than  in  any 
[MUt  of  the  world.  The  principal  deposit 
frite  in  the  United  States  is  at  Koxbury, 

in  a  vein  of  quartz,  traversing  gneiss. 


The  day  ironstones  are  met  with  in  both  the 
carboniferous  and  tertiary  (brown  ooal)  forma- 
tions. In  En^and,  Scotland,  Westphalia,  and 
other  regions,  the  blackband  ore  (carbonaoeoua 
carbonate)  forms  the  basb  of  an  extensive  in- 
dustry. This  ore,  as  found  in  Westpludia,  con- 
tains an  extraordinary  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid,  in  some  lavers  as  much  as  80  to  ^  JP^r 
cent.,  and  in  others  20  to  25  per  cent.  The 
blackband  ores  are  of  subordinate  importance 
in  the  United  States,  though  they  have  been 
found  in  the  ooal  regions  ol  western  Pennsyl- 
vania! Earthy  carbonates  occur  extensively 
in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  ^.^-4. 
MctputiU.  Magnetic  iron  ore  occurs  generally 
in  large  masses,  but  with  distinctly  crystalline 
structure.  It  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  sand, 
concentrated  by  flnviatile  or  tidal  action  from 
the  debris  of  rocks  containing  it  It  is  readily 
recognized  by  its  black  color  and  streak,  and  by 
its  ^ing  attracted  by  the  magnet  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Thessalian  district  of  Mag- 
nesia, bordering  on  Macedonia,  or,  aooordi^ 
to  Pliny,  from  Ma^es,  who  first  discovered  it 
There  is  a  magnesian  variety  in  which  part  of 
the  ferrous  oxide  is  replaced  by  magnesia,  and 
a  titaniferous  variety  in  which  &  pftrt  of  the 
iron  is  replaced  by  titanium.  This  variety 
bears  the  same  relation  to  magnetite  as  iserine 
to  hematite.  The  amount  of  titanic  acid  varies 
through  wide  limits.  Magnetic  ore  is  often 
found  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  purity ;  more 
generally  it  is  associated  with  apatite  6oalcio 
phosphate),  iron  pyrites  and  other  sulpnides, 
quartz,  and  earthy  ingredients.  It  supplies  a 
large  amount  of  the  finest  iron  and  steel  of  com- 
merce. The  iron  industry  of  Sweden  is  based 
almostly  entirely  on  magnetic  ores.  **  Magne- 
tite is  mostly  confined  to  crystalline  rocks,  and 
is  most  abundant  in  metamorphic  rocks,  though 
found  also  in  grains  in  eruptive  rocks.  In  the 
azoic  system,  the  beds  are  of  immense  extent, 
and  occur  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
of  hematite.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  most  of 
the  massive  variety  of  corundum  called  emery. 
By  deoxidation  through  organic  matter  it  is 
changed  to  protoxide,  which  may  become  a 
carbonate ;  by  oxidation  it  becomes  hematite/' 
(Dana.)  The  principal  European  occurrences 
of  magnetic  ore  are  at  Arendal  in  Norway; 
Dalarne,  Westmanland,  Wermland,  Dannemora. 
Utd,  and  Smaland  in  Sweden ;  in  Finland,  and 
in  tlie  Ural.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
are  vast  beds  in  the  azoic  of  the  Adirondack 
region,  Warren,  Essex,  and  Clinton  counties, 
in  northern  New  York ;  also  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  in  Morris,  Sussex,  Warren,  and  Passaic 
counties,  where  it  is  found  in  beds  conform- 
able with  the  azoic  gneiss,  and  also  Intimately 
disseminated  in  the  gneissic  strata.  In  eastern 
Pennsylvania  there  are  several  localities,  the 
most  noted  being  Cornwall  in  Lebanon  co.  In 
Canada  it  is  found  at  Hull,  Grenville,  Madoo, 
&c.  In  North  Carolina,  at  Greensboro,  there  is 
an  extensive  titaniferous  belt  of  magnetites. 
Large  deposits  are  known  in  Sierra  co..  Call- 
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fomU,  Bnd  in  Oregon. — 5.  FranHimte.  Thi» 
is  an  ore  Anulupiuii  in  coiiipoMtion  to  magne- 
tite, but  part  of  t)ie  iron  is  replaced  by  mun- 
fDnese  onii  ziiic.  Its  formula  is  (Fe,  Md, 
2n)0,  (Fe,  Mn).0,.  It  cryntailiieB  id  the  iso- 
metric HTMt«m  s|ieciii<-  (travitjr  about  5 ;  lianl- 
ncM  fi-s"  to  6-5;  streah  dark  reddisli  brown. 
It  contaius  about  411  per  cent  of  iron,  17  of 
mantcanese,  and  ia-6  of  line.  It  orcora  nt 
Franklin  furnace  and  t^tirlinij;  Hill.  N.  J.  It 
in  tirat  trcutud  to  ertract  tlie  zinc,  and  tbe  resi- 
dues are  then  Bitielted  for  Hpiegeleisen, — The 
rcducibility  of  iron  ores  depends  more  on  tliejr 
moleculflCBtrm-ture ihai:  Iht-ir ihtmical  compo- 
sition. Whik'tli.  I,.!.,,'  ■,:...-..'ii>.-areclaflsed 
with  the  more  "i/ing  to  tbeir 

denw  stnicttire,  '  \i>io  rcsnltine 

from   the  roiLiting  of  spiUliic  oro  ia   reduced 
with  en-ie.     Thp  name  contrnst  is  noticed  be- 
tween tht  i,<l  livdi-ous  icniatiles. — 
til.  ■  iiimoresof  theUnittd 
iStiiU  .             roliition  to  tlie  resource;!  of  the 
C0uul:\  111  ::iii.i.uJ  t;\A,  bils  been  well  stated 
in  the  "  Ki:iiort  on  Iron   and  Steel     of   Mr. 
Abra:u  6.  Hewitt,  United  States  commissioner 
to  tlie  Paris  eiposition  of     S87,  as  follows: 
"Tbe  position  of  tbe  coal  meaeureMof  the  Uni- 
ted States  suggests  tbe  idea  of  a  pignntic  bowl 
filled  with  treuaure,  the  outer  rtin  of  wbicli 
skirts  alonfc  the  Atlantic  to  the  g>^lf  of  Mexico, 
and  thence  returning  bj  tbe  plains  which  lie  j 
nt  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rockj  mountains,  . 
puses  b;  tbe  great  lakes  to  tbe  plsce  of  begin-  ; 
ning.  on  the  bvrilcrs  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,    The  rim  of  this  basin  Is  filled  iritb  ei- 
liaustlesa  atores  of  iron  ore  of  j--.  ■  "■'  '-.^nftr, 
jind  of  the  best  (jualitr.     !■  -  .i     .    ,.,;.,\  | 
'CbanneU  of  water  comim:!  lielbrr  on  ' 
the  north,  east,  south,  in-  west,  tht  coiil  niurt  ■ 
cut  thia  metaUiferous  rim,  and  in  :...  n  i.,-^  in.>ri 
oreii  may  be  carried  back  to  the  coal,  to  be  | 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  csrboniferons  j 
ores,  which  are  quite  as  nhnndnnt  in  the  United  i 
BL-itcs  iu(  tliev  jire  in  England,  but  hitherto 
have  been  left  unwroup^t.  in  consequence  of  ' 
tbe  clieaper  rate  of  procuring  the  riclier  ores  : 
from  the  rim  of  the  basin.    JUong  the  Atlantic 
tilo)>e.  in  the  highland  range  from  tbe  borders 
of  the  lIud«on  river  to  the  eUitv  of  Georgia,  a 
distance  of  1,Ihh)  miles,  is  found  the  great  mag- 
netic ranp>,  traversing  seven  entire  slates  in 
its  length  anil  course.    Panillel  with  this,  in 
tbe  great  limestrine  valley,  which  lies  along  the 
margin  of  the  cotil  tield,  are  the  brown  bema- 
tiU-s,  in  siK'b  quantities  at  some  points.  es|>e- 
cially  in  Virginia,  Tennesson,  and  Alabama,  as 
fiiirly  to  stagger  tbe   mnginulioTi.     And  linally. 
in  tlie  coal  Iminh  is  «  HlratiiTn  of  foi<silifcroas 
ore.  iH'ginning  in  a  coMijiarutirely  thin  seam  in 
the  fftnte  of  N'cw  York,  ami  terminating  in  the 
Mate  of  Alaliumm  in  a  U-d  of  15  feet  in  thiik- 
iiess,  over  wliicb  the  hvrwciiifln  may  ride  for 
more  than  1<h»  inilvs.    Iteneatb  this  l>ed,  but 
rtill  above  water  levvl.  are  to  W  found  tbe  coal 
se.ttnN,  oxjioitul  upon  mountain  sides,  nlimie 
flanks  are  covered  with  uagnitieent  timber. 
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iTiilable  either  for  mining  pnrpoees  or  the 
niinafacture  of  charcoal  iron.  Pasring  west- 
irard,  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  is  reached  that 
wonderful  range  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  which, 
in  mountains  rising  hundreds  of  feet  above 
the  snrface,  or  in  beds  beneath  the  soil,  culmi- 
nates at  Lake  Superior  in  deposits  of  ore  which 
»cite  the  wonder  of  all  beholders ;  and  return- 
ing thence  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  of  New  York,  is  a  vast  undeveloped 
r^oo,  watered  by  rivers  whose  beds  are  of 
ron,  and  traversed  by  mountains  whose  foun- 
btions  are  laid  upon  the  same  material ;  while 
n  and  among  the  coal  beds  themselves  are 
found  scattered  deposits  of  hematite  and  fos- 
dfiferous  ores,  which,  by  their  close  proximity 
to  the  coal,  have  inaugurated  the  iron  industry 
yt  our  day.  From  these  vast  treasures  the 
rorld  may  draw  its  supply  for  centuries  to 
come,  and  with  these  the  mquirer  may  rest  con- 
tented, without  further  question;  for  all  the 
coal  of  the  rest  of  the  world  might  be  deposit- 
ed within  this  iron  rim,  and  its  square  miles 
would  not  occupy  one  quarter  of  the  coal  area 
of  the  United  btates." — ^The  table  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  gives  analyses  of  various  ores  from 
fliiferent  localities,  indicated  by  numbers  as  fol- 
lows: A.  Ilematit€9,  1.  Whitehaven,  Cumber- 
land, England.  2.  Iron  mountain,  Missouri; 
necnlar  ore  from  vein.  (The  phosphoric  acid  is 
toe  average  of  four  determinations  in  as  many 
Hmples,  varying  from  0*252  to  0*081  per  cent) 
I.  Pilot  Knob,  Missouri;  specular  ore  from 
main  ore  bed.  B.  Hydraua  Uematite$,  4.  Lake 
ore,  Sweden.  (Pliosphoric  acid  varies  from 
D'051  to  1*213  per  c«nt.)  6.  £[atahdin  furnace, 
PiKataquis  cu.,  Me.,  resulting  from  the  decom- 
pontion  of  iron  pyrites.  6.  Silicious  ore,  York 
CO.,  Pa.  7.  Pennsylvania  furnace  ore-bank, 
Centre  oo.,  P.u  C.  Carbonates.  I.  Spatliic  ore. 
B.  M&sner  Stahlberjj,  Prussia.  9.  Calcined 
spathic  ore  from  Altenborg,  Styria,  used  for 
De*<enier  proi'ess  at  Xeuberg.  10.  Brondon 
hill,  S«:»inorsetshire.  England.  II.  Earthy  car- 
bonates. 11.  Gubbin  ironstone,  Dudley,  S.  Staf- 
fonLfhire.  England.  12.  Sphtcrosiderito  from 
Ahao*,  Prujisia.  13.  Eston,  Cleveland,  Eng- 
land: main  seam.  14.  Carbonate  ore  from 
Fayette  eo..  Pa.  IIL  Blackband.  15.  Shel- 
ton,  y.  Staffonlshire,  Enirland.  Ifi.  West-* 
pkalian  blackband,  low  grade.  17.  Best  West- 
phalian,  nia-^ted.  D.  Magnetites.  18.  Danne- 
mora  ore,  Swe<len.  19.  Granrot  ore,  Sweden. 
20.  Lake  Champlain,  **new  bed"  ore,  unusual- 
ly free  from  apatite.  21.  A  sample  from  New 
Hope  mine,  Morris  co.,  X.  J.  (The  ores  in 
northern  New  Jersey  are  very  variable  in  re- 
puxi  to  >ili('a  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  for- 
mer varie**  from  2  to  -fo  per  cent.,  the  latter  ' 
from  0  to  3  f)er  cent.  Low  percentages  of  botli  | 
nlica  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  freedom  from 
solphur,  are  usu:d.)  22.  Titaniferous,  from  | 
Greeu'^boro,  N.  C.  Tlie  following  table  shows  j 
the  amount  of  sulplmr  and  phosphorus  con-  | 
tiined  in  most  of  the  Swedish  and  in  some  of 
the  Prussian  ores: 


LOCAUniS  AND  OSO. 

Selpher, 

n«vhe. 

pwoMt. 

fw^pwct. 

Battelp,  Sweden,  mftoiMtitii 

0*011 

O'OOOi 

Penhyttan,  *' 

^u 

0*007 

0*0180 

■L^eroenr,        ^ 

u 

tiaoe. 

0*0018 

Marnfa,        "* 

H 

0*0070 

Uiiling, 

M 

008 

0*0060 

Pngae,   Byberg; 

and  Kybeii^,  Sweden, 

uugnetite 

0*061 

0*0170 

FArok,  Sweden, 

ma^etite 

006 
OOT 

0*0100 

Nartorp, 

•• 

0*0160 

Btenebo,        ** 

M 

OUO 
OOBT 

0*0800 

DtBnemora,  ** 

U 

0-0060 

Near  Wieabaden,  Plrnaaia,  red  hematite. . . . 

trace. 

0*810 

^    Coblenti, 

M                        M                        M 

M 

0*910 

M                             t4 

"       brown  **      .... 

0-08 

0*100 

*"    Wiesbaden, 

U                         M             ti 

tnee. 

0*810 

Llmbanr, 

"*      spatfaloon 

0*00 

0*017 

Oberlahn, 

•     •     •     •     • 

0*88 

0-018 

WerbenbMih, 

H                        fte              M 

«  •  •  •  • 

0*004 

0010 

Westphalia, 
Shine  Province, 

*"       blaekbaad 

OOM 

•  •  •  • 

0*860 
0*000 

Wes^thalia, 

(•                              U                            M 

•  •  •  • 

0018 

— Treatment  €f  Ores,  Iron  ores  are  generally 
used  in  the  blast  furnace  in  the  ooi^ition  in 
which  they  are  mined,  but  sometimes  they 
are  submitted  to  a  preliminanr  treatment  The 
carbonate  ores  are  invariably  roasted  before 
smelting.  This  drives  off  the  carbonio  add; 
the  ferrous  is  converted  into  magnetio  oxide; 
and  the  ore  is  rendered  not  only  richer  bnt 
much  more  porous,  and  thereby  more  readily 
reduced.  Ores  containing  much  sulphur  are 
also  roasted  with  aooess  of  air,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off  as  sulphnroua 
acid.  Heavy  compact  ores  are  occasionally 
roasted  to  render  them  friable.  Roasting  may 
be  effected  in  open  heaps  or  within  brick  walls 
by  piling  the  ore  and  fuel  (wood  or  brush)  in 
layers,  and  allowing  it  to  bnm  out  This 
method  is  far  less  thorough  and  efficient  than 
roasting  in  shaft  furnaces.  In  the  latter  case 
the  fuel  (smiUl  coal)  and  ore  may  be  chargeil 
alternately,  or  gas  (from  the  blast  furnace  or 
suitable  generators)  may  be  used.  The  opera- 
tion is  continuous.  Brown  hematites  often 
occur  mixed  largely  with  clay  and  otlier  earthy 
matters ;  they  are  then  submitted  to  a  dressing 
or  concentrating  process  by  washing,  in  which 
the  lighter  clay  is  washed  off  and  the  heavier 
ore  remains. — Forge  and  mill  cinders,  produced 
in  puddling  and  heating  iron,  are  very  rich  in 
iron,  containing  from  40  to  75  per  cent  Al- 
though, strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  ores  of 
iron,  yet  they  are  used  for  reduction  in  the 
blast  furnace.  Their  use  in  large  quantity  is 
attended  with  dis:id  vantage,  owing  to  the  fa- 
cility with  wliich  they  melt  and  escape  reduc- 
tion. Puddling  cinder,  moreover,  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  impurities  of  the  iron  from 
which  it  is  made,  and  yields  therefore  inferior 
iron.  Roasting  renders  the  cinder  more  infu- 
sible, and  also  effects  a  partial  purification. 

IRONS,  WinUun  Jislah,  an  English  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  at  Iloddesden,  Hertfordshire, 
Sept.  12,  1812.  He  graduated  at  Queen^s  col- 
lege, 0.\ford,  in  1883,  was  some  time  a  curate  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  afterward  vicar  of  I^rk- 
way,  Hertfordshire,  and  of  Brompton,  Mi<ldle- 
sex,  and  in  1860  was  made  prebendary  of  St 
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PanV^  London.  In  1870  he  was  chosen  Bamp- 
ton  lecturer,  and  tlie  same  year  became  rector 
of  AVadinf^hani,  Lincolnshire,  and  rural  dean. 
Dr.  Irons  has  ]>ublislio<l  a  number  of  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  are:  *'The  Whole 
Doctrine  of  Final  Causes"  (iH^r,);  "Parochial 
Lectures"  (three  series,  1887-47);  "The  The- 
ory of  Development  examined  "  (1846) ;  '*  Ser- 
mons for  the  Peoj)le  "  (2  vols,,  IftSli) ;  **  The  Bible 
and  its  Interpreters,  its  Miracles  and  Prophe- 
cies;" **The  Idea  of  the  National  Church" 
(IHt)l),  in  the  volume  of  "Replies  to  Essays 
and  Reviews;"  and  **  Christianity  as  taught  by 
St.  Pairi"  (Bampton  lectures,  1870). 

IROXTON,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Law- 
rence CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river,  142  m.  above 
Cincinnati,  and  100  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Columbus; 
JU|).  in  1800,  3,091 ;  in  1870,  5,680.  It  is  built 
above  the  highest  floods,  at  the  foot  of  lofty 
hills,  in  the  centre  of  the  "Hanging  Rock" 
iron  region,  embracing  a  portion  of  S.  Ohio 
and  N".  E.  Kentucky,  of  which  it  is  the  princi- 
])al  business  point.  Its  iron  trade  amounts  to 
about  $7,OuO,noo  a  year,  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Tlie  Iron  railroad,  13  m.  long,  connects 
it  with  the  N.  part  of  the  county.  It  is  light- 
ed with  gas,  Hupplieil  with  water  by  the  Holly 
system,  and  contains  four  blast  furnaces,  two 
rolling  mills,  a  nail  factory,  a  machine  shop, 
a  stove  and  hollow  ware  foundery,  two  boiler 
works,  a  hoe  fac»tory,  two  saw  and  planing 
mills,  a  boat-building  establishment,  a  tannery, 
two  breweries,  two  national  banks,  several 
grade<l  ])ublic  schools  including  a  high  school, 
a  tri-weekly,  a  semi-weekly,  and  three  weekly 
(«»ne  (lennan)  newspapers,  and  15  churches. 
Ironttm  was  laid  out  in  1849  by  the  Ohio  iron 
and  coal  company,  and  wm  incor])orated  as  a 
city  in  18i>5. 

IROQrOlS  or  Six  NatlMs,  a  confederation  of 
Indians  formerly  occupying  central  New  York, 
and  exercisimr  controlling  influence  over  all 
surrounding  tribes.  They  consistinl  when  fir^t 
known  to  the  French  of  live  nations:  the  Ag- 
megue  (i'uIKhI  Matfuas  or  Mohawks  by  their 
AliTonquin  neiirhbors),  the  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
Cayupis,  and  Senecas.  Lakes  i»r  rivers  l>earing 
these  name^i  still  mark  the  places  of  their  resi- 
<lence.     As  a  leairue  thev  calk'<l  themselves  Ho- 

• 

donosaunoe  or  I lotinonsionni.  meaning  "they 
form  a  rabin.'*  ( >f  this  cabin  the  tire  was  in  the 
centre  at  Ommdatra,  and  the  Midiawk  was  the 
door.  Krich  triK*  had  its  name  as  a  collection 
of  iiulividuaU.  and  a  symbolical  name  as  a  IhmIv 
corporate:  tlius  the  Mohawk  tribe  was  the 
She  Bear.  Aciordinir  to  their  own  tradition, 
they  resided  on  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  down 
as  (ia>pe.  but  were  ilrivi-n  back  south  of  Lake 
Ontario  by  the  .VlLri»ni|Utn  tribes.  From  this 
it  inav  be  iiiferriM  that  thosi»  found  bv  Cartier 
at  Montreal  in  1">;»4  were  really  Iroquois,  St>fm 
aftiTwanl  tlie  SiiMniohannas,  a  kindriHl  trilK', 
nearly  exterminatetl  the  Mohawks.  "When 
Champlain  U'gjmto  settle  Canada  he  found  the 
Iroquois  at  war  with  all  the  i*anada  Indians, 
from  the  Huron**  i>n  Lake  Huron  to  the  Micuiacs 


in  the  gulf  of  St  LAvrence.     In  May.  1609, 
Champlain  with  some  Hnroos  and  MontApui^ 
defeated  an  Iroquois  force  on  Lake  ChunpUin. 
In  1015  he  joined  the  Horons  in  an  expcditioQ 
against  a  town  not  far  from  Onondaga.   But 
the  Iroqyois  mode  a  firm  peace  with  tbeDotch, 
and,   obtaining   firearms^  invaded  Canada  in 
1G21.    They  also  made  war  on  the  MohesuK 
and  killed  the  Dutch  commander  at  Albanj, 
who  had  joined    their  enemies.     When  the 
French  recovered  Canada  in  1682  theT  foimd 
the  Iroquois  dominant.     In  1639  they  ieitnff* 
ed  a  town  of  the  Dinondadies ;  in  1542  thef 
cut  off  all  communication  between  tlie  Haruu 
and  the  French,  defeated  a  larjKe  party,  and  cip* 
tured  a  Jesuit  missionary.    They  made  peioe 
in  1045,  but  renewed  the  war  in  1646.  bXSj^ 
Father  Jogues  and  Piskaret  a  great  Monta- 
gnais  chief.    They  then  beset  the  French  nd 
their  allies  with  large  forces,  compelting  the 
Ilurons  to  abandon  some  towns.    Others  were 
taken  by  storm  in  1649-'9,  and  numbers  of  tlie 
Ilurons  perished  with  their  misdonaries.  One 
whole  division  of  the  Ilurons  sabmitted  nd 
were  incorporated  among  the  Senecas.    The 
Iromiois  then  subdued  the  Dinondadies  and 
the  Neutral  nation.    In  1651  they  nearir  aau- 
hilated  the  Attikamegnes  and  besieged  Tine 
Rivers,  killing  the  French  governor  of  the  tows. 
They  then  absorbed  many  of  the  fugitive  Ba- 
rons who  had  Jaken  refuge  with  the  Frendi: 
but  being  preyed  by  the  Erics  and  Sasaaehaa- 
nas,  they  made  peace  with  the  French,  wbo 
begim  a  settlement  at  Onondaga  in  1655.  They 
also  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Dnti^ 
While  French  missionaries  were  laboring  lo 
convert  them,  they  crushed  the  Eries.  Tiopx 
and  other  tribes,  and  carried  their  operarioof 
from  the  Abenakis  on  the  east  to  the  Illinoii 
on  the  west  and  the  Susquehannas  on  the  foo^ 
They  soon  made  war  on  the  French  and  defied 
New  England.     Garakonthie,  the  Onondaga 
chief,  restored  peace  with  the  French  in  IM, 
although  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidaa  kept  «p 
the  war  till  1666,  when  the  French  twk«  ia- 
vaded  the  Mohawk  country.    Then  for  a  time 
French  missions  were  renewed  in  their  coun- 
try.   They  subdued  the  Susquehannas  in  1675 
after  a  long  war,  and  attacked  the  Shawwef 
and  Mohegans.     The  English  aa  naaten  of 
New*  York  began  to  use  the  Iroquois  to  carry 
out  tl^eir  desi^s ;  they  sent  them  aguut  the 
Illinois,  Miamia,  and  Ottawaa^  in  order  lo  mb- 
duo  those  tribes  and  control  the  f^  tradei 
The  French  under  De  la  BafVe  and  Draonrffla 
invaded  the  Iroquois  cantons  in  1684  and  I66T. 
Though  peace  was  made  in  1688«  the  Iroqaoii 
the  next  year  attacked  and  destroyed  Lacfatneia 
Canada,  killing  200,  which  led  the  French  to  re- 
taliate by  destroying  Schenectady  in  1690.  The 
Iroquois  tiHtk  }>art  in  English  operationi  agdan 
(^inada  in  1690  and  1691,  bnt  the  French  ii 
1693  and  1696  ravaged  the  Mohawk  and  Obod- 
ilaga  territory.    This  war  was  rerr  dertractin 
ti»  the  league,  which  lost  1,600  out  of  2,600 
tight  ing  men,  and  became  aTene  to  ftirtbcr 
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koitiHtiM.  Their  next  operations  were  against 
flonthem  tribes,  the  Conoys,  Tuteloes,  Uhoc- 
tiws,  and  Catawbas;  bat  they  took  in  the  kin- 
dred Tascaroras  as  a  sixth  nation,  though  with- 
oot  sachems.  The  French  gave  up  ail  claim  to 
the  Iroquois  in  1718,  gathering  tneir  converts 
in  villages  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  they 
idll  exuit  at  Caughnawaga,  Ldce  of  the  Two 
Mountains,  and  St  Regis.  In  the  wars  betwecjh 
FnylanV^  and  France,  which  deprived  the  la^r 
ofCanada,  the  Iroquois  werejgenerally  neutral, 
although,  influenced  by  Sir  William  Johnson, 
they  joined  in  the  campaign  against  Dieskan, 
in  which  the  Mohawks  lost  their  chief  Hen- 
drick,  and  also  served  against  Niagara.  Alarm- 
ed at  the  progress  mmle  by  the  English,  the 
Iroqaois  joined  Pontiac  and  slaughtered  many 
of  them  at  Beaver  Creek,  Venango,  Fort  Pitt, 
and  on  the  Niagara.  Johnson  Anally  renewed 
treaties  with  them  in  1764  and  1766,  and  in 
1768  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  obtained, 
for  £10,460  7«.  Sd.,  a  i^ant  of  all  lands  not 
within  a  line  which  whites  were  not  to  pass, 
nmning  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  to 
the  Delaware.  English  authority  being  now 
•aprenie,  vigorous  attempts  were  mode  to  con- 
vert them  to  Christianity,  tlio  previous  efforts 
havinc  met  with  little  success.  The  Episcopal 
church  made  an  enduring  conquest  in  the  Mo- 
hawk tribe.  Yet  tlie  Iroquois  were  not  all 
peacefuL  A  part  of  the  western  Iroquois  were 
m  arms  in  1774,  and  fought  against  the  whites 
•t  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  one  of  the 
fiercest  in  border  history.  When  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  began,  the  Iroquois  led  by  the 
Johnsons  adhered  to  the  crown,  while  the 
French  Iroquois  in  Canada  inclined  to  the 
cause  of  the  United  States.  Led  by  Brant, 
the  Iro<|Uois  defeated  several  part:e8  of  troops 
and  massacred  the  people  at  Wyoming  and 
Cherry  Valley.  Col.  Butler  retaliated  by  de- 
stroying Unodilla  and  Oghkwaga,  and  Gen. 
Sullivan  in  1779  ravaged  their  western  can- 
tons ;  but  Brant  in  turn  scourged  the  frontiers 
and  punished  the  Oneidas,  who  were  friendly 
to  the  Americans.  The  close  of  the  war  left 
the  Iroquois  at  the  mercy  of  the  exasperated 
Americans,  and  nearly  all  emigrated  except  the 
Oneidas  and  Tuscororas,  settling  on  Grand  riv- 
er, Canada.  By  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
OcL  23.  1784,  the  United  States  confirmed  the 
Qneidas  and  Tuscororas  in  their  lands,  and 
guaranteed  to  the  other  tribes  the  lands  in 
their  octuid  possession,  on  their  ceding  to  the 
general  government  all  W.  of  a  line  bejrinning 
on  Lake  Ontario  at  the  mouth  of  Oyonwayea 
creek,  running  S.  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
creek,  and  thenoe  to  the  N.  line  of  Pennsylva- 
iiia«  which  it  followed  W.  and  S.  to  the  Ohio. 
This  was  oonfirme<l  bv  the  treaties  of  1789, 
1790,  and  1794.  New  York  in  1785  and  1788 
purchased  the  lands  of  the  Oneidos,  Tuscaroros, 
(hiondagas,  and  Cayugos,  exce])t  a  reservation 
for  each.  The  Mohawks  had  removed  to  Cana- 
da; the  Cayugas  broke  up  in  1795,  some  joining 
the  Senecas,  some  going  to  Canada,  and  some 


to  the  west  In  1826  and  1889  all  the  Senooa 
land  except  the  Tonawanda  reservation  was 
sold,  it  is  asserted,  by  persons  holding  no  power 
in  the  tribe.  In  1840, 480  Qneidas  and  500  Sene- 
cas emigrated  to  Canada.  In  1820  some  Qneidas 
settled  at  Green  bay,  where  they  purchased 
lands.  A  party  of  several  tribes  was  Inred 
beyond  the  Missouri  in  1846,  but  nearly  all 

Serished.  Some  Senecas  who  had  joined  the 
hawnees  were  more  fortunate.  The  war  of 
1812  arrayed  the  English  and  American  Iro- 
quois against  each  other ;  but  they  have  since 
been  at  peace. — While  the  league  subsMted,  each 
tribe  was  divided  into  famuies,  those  of  the 
Bear,  Wolf,  and  Tortdse  in  all  the  tribes,  and 
others  in  some  only.  Each  family  had  obtain 
saohemships  hereditary  in  the  female  line. 
These  sachems  formed  the  ruling  body  of  the 
league,  Qnondaga  being  the  central  point  or 
council  fire,  and  the  Atotarho  or  Sagochienda- 
guete,  the  nead  Qnondaga  sachem,  being  tiie 
chief  of  the  league.  No  one  could  marry  in 
his  own  tribe;  the  children  belonged  to  the 
mother^s  tribe.  Their  cosmogony  was  that  of 
the  Hurons,  and  they  worshipped  Agreskoi  bj 
offerings  of  flesh,  tobacco,  ana  numan  sacrifice. 
They  honored  genii  or  spirits,  especially  those 
of  maize,  pumpkins,  and  beans.  After  the  la- 
bors of  the  French  missionaries,  God,  under  the 
name  Niio  (Dieu)  or  Hawenniio  (lie  is  the  mas- 
ter), seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  worship 
among  the  so-called  pagan  party.  They  interred 
the  dead  temporarily,  and  evef y  tenth  year  col- 
lected all  the  remains  in  one  long  grave  lined 
with  furs,  adding  kettles,  arms,  Ac,  Prisoners 
were  either  adopted  or  tortured  and  put  to  death 
at  the  stake.  Tne  men  wore  a  breech  cloth,  the 
women  a  short  petticoat,  and  both  wore  moc- 
casonSf  leggins,  and  in  colder  weather  a  fur 
mantle.  The  houses  were  of  bark  laid  over  an 
arched  arbor-like  frame.  In  their  greatest 
prosperity  they  numbered  not  more  than  15,- 
000,  and  they  are  now,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial American  and  Canadian  reports  of  1878, 
13,660,  distributed  as  follows:  7,034  in  Can- 
ada, viz.,  759  Mohawks  on  Quintd  bay,  2,992 
of  the  Six  Nations  on  Grand  river,  633  Qnei- 
das on  the  Thames,  1,491  Caughnawogos  at 
Sault  St.  Louis,  911  at  St.  Regis,  and  about  250 
at  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains;  6,626  in 
the  United  States,  viz.,  5,141  Senecas,  Qnonda- 
gos,  Qneidas,  Cayugas,  Tuscaroras,  and  St.  Re- 
gis in  Xew  York,  1,279  Qneidas  at  Green  bay, 
an<l  206  Senecas  in  the  Quapaw  agency.  The 
mo^<t  eminent  men  of  the  nation  were  (larakon- 
thi^,  the  friend  of  the  French,  Dekanisoro,  Ta- 
weralie,  Kryn  or  the  Great  Mohawk,  Ilendrick, 
Cornplanter,  Fanner's  Brother,  Brant,  Red 
Jacket,  Ganeodiyo,  the  prophet  and  reformer  of 
the  heathen  band.  Dr.  Wilson,  Col.  Ely  S.  Par- 
ker, who  served  on  Grant's  staff  and  became 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  and  Cusick,  a 
Tuscarora,  who  wrote  a  curious  account  of 
early  Iroquois  traditional  history.  The  missions 
of  various  bodies  have  made  most  of  the  Iro- 
quois Christians;   the  Mohawks  and  Qneidas 
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are  Episcopalians;  the  villages  near  Montreal 
are  Catholics ;  Baptists,  Conp*egationalists,  and 
Metho<lists  have  luso  made  converts.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  tribes  was  first  retiuced  to  gram- 
matical form  by  the  Jesuit  Hruyas,  who  also 
made  a  dictionary  of  the  **  Radical  Words  of 
the  Mohawk  Language"  (Sew  York,  1862);  an 
Onondaga  dictionary  bv  an  unknown  French 
author  was  printinl  in  ^ew  York  in  1860;  and 
a  sketch  of  Iroquois  grammar  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cuoq  in  his  Etudes  philologigufs  sur  quelques 
langues  wi urates  (Montreal,  1806).  A  very 
full  grammar  and  dictionary  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Marcoux  remains  unpublished.  ^^  The  Rook  of 
Common  Prayer  "  has  been  several  times  print- 
ed in  Mohawk,  and  ])rayer  books  and  devotional 
treatises  in  the  Caughnawapi  dialect ;  and  some 
portions  of  the  Bible  in  Mohawk  and  Seneca. 
— The  special  works  on  the  tribe  are  Cusick's 
"  Sketches  of  Ancient  History  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions "  (Tuscarora,  1826) ;  Colden's  **  History  of 
the  Five  Nations"  (New York,  1727;  rei)rinted, 
1866;  London,  1747, 1756);  Morgan's  **  League 
of  the  Iroipiois"  (Rochester,  1851);  School- 
craft's "Notes  on  the  Iroijuois ''  (New  York, 
1846);  "The  Iro^juois,  or  the  Bright  Side  of 
Indian  Character,"  by  Minnie  Mvrtle  (Anna  C. 
Johnson)  (New  York,  1855);  Stone's  "Life  of 
Brant"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1838,  1864)  and  "Life  of 
Red  Jacket "  (1841, 1866) ;  and  Williams,  "  Life 
of  Tehoroguanegenf  alias  Thomas  Williams" 

(1850). 
IROQrOIS,  an  E.  county  of  Illinois,  bordering 

on  Indiana  and  drained  by  the  Kankakee  river; 
area,  750  scj.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S70,  25,782.  It  has 
n  level  surface,  much  of  which  is  prairie,  and 
the  soil  U  generally  fertile.  Tlie  county  is 
traverseil  by  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad,  and  by  the  Toledo,  Pt-oria, 
and  War*i:iw,  tlie  (Oilman,  Clinton,  and  Spring- 
field, and  the  Chicago,  Danville,  and  Vinceunes 
lines.  The  chief  productit>ns  in  1870  were  67,- 
640  bushels  of  wheat,  23,250  of  rye,  709,810  of 
Indian  corn,  430,746  of  oats  27,293  of  fiux 
sef<l,  87,127  of  potatoes,  54,495  lbs.  of  wool, 
80,194  of  llax,  358,672  of  butter,  and  63,947 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  12,716  horses,  10,- 
845  milch 'cows  21,135  other  cattle,  14,986 
sheep,  and  21,764  swine;  7  manufactories  of 
Siid<llery  and  harness  1  of  coo]>erage,  1  distil- 
ler v,  and  6  llour  mills.     Ca]>ital,  Middle]>ort. 

iRBAWAUDY,  Irawadl,  or  ilniTati  (''  great 
river,"  or  "elephantine  river"),  the  principal 
stream  in  India  £.  of  the  Brahmapootra.  It 
rises  on  the  confines  of  Thibet  and  Burmah, 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Snowy  range  of 
the  Ilimalayji,  alMuIt  hit.  2s*'  X.,  Ion.  98"*  K., 
flows  S.  acm^^  the  territory  of  Burmah,  which 
it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  and 
traver>es  the  state  of  IVini  in  British  Bur- 
mah, entering  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  gulf 
of  Martaban  bv  several  mouths  which  form  un 
extensive  delta.  Its  whole  length  is  l,n(;o  m. 
It  separates  140  m.  below  the  S.  frontier  of 
Burmah  into  two  branches  the  ea^^tern  of 
which  is  naTiK-<l  the  Rangoon  or  Siriam  from 


the  principal  cities  on  its  banks,  and  fall«  into 
the  gulf  of  Martaban,  while  the  western,  call«d 
the  Bassein,  enters  the  bay  of  Bengal  ntr&r 
Cupe  Xegrais.    The  delta  is  formed  by  nom^r- 
ous  offsets  from  both  these  branches.    The 
Irrawaddy  has  two  striking  de\iations  from  iu 
general  southerly  course :  one  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Tapan,  about  lat.  24**  15',  where 
it  makes  a  bold  curve  in  the  sliaiie  of  the 
letter  S ;  and  the  other  at  Amarapura,  where 
it  turns  sharply  W.,  and,  after  receiving  the 
waters  of  its  largest  tribntarr,   the  Khyen- 
Dwen,  flows  successively  S.,  S.  W.,  and  again 
S.     The  principal   cities  and  towns  on  ib 
banks  are  Bhamo  (a   trading    town   having 
a  considerable  traflSc  with    China),  Amarft- 
pura  and  Ava,  former  capitals,  Mandelar,  tU 
present  capital  of  Burmab,   Pagan,  Maluon, 
j?rome,  Bassein,  and  Rangoon.     From  above 
the  junction  of  the  Khyen-Dwen  to  Maluoa 
the  Irrawaddy  spreads  itself  over  a  chanod 
reaching  during  the  inundation  from  June  to 
September  to  a  width  of  4  or  5  m.     It  is  then 
restricted  between  steep  and  billy  banks,  smi 
does  not  expand  again  considerably  until  it  hm 
passed  Prome.    It  is  navigable  to  Ava  it  hU 
seasons  by  boats  drawing  3  ft.  of  water,  and 
during  the  rains  vessels  of  200  tons  can  asceod 
to  Bhamo,  a  distance  of  800  in.  from  the  mL. 
Two  steam  navigation  companies  run  steamen 
on  the  Irrawaddy,  making  60  trips  a  yesr. 
Klaproth  and  the  Chinese  ^eographen  con»kr 
the  Irrawaddy  a  continuation  of  the  Sanpo  of 
Thibet ;  but  the  latter  river  is  now  generaliv 
admitted,  though  not  positively  ascertained,  to 
be  identical  with  the  Brahmapootra. 

IUIGATION9  the  watering  of  lands  br  cv^ 
rents  distributed  over  or  near  the  surface,  and 
also  by  temporarily  flooding  them.     It  ■  one 
of  the  oldest  of  arts,  was  practised  by  the  an- 
cient £gyi)tians,  Arabians,  Assyrians,  Babylo- 
nians, and  Chinese,  and  liaa  always  formed  a 
part  of  the  agriculture  of  the  countries  border 
ing  on  the  Mediterranean.    The  valley  of  llanek 
in  Yemen,  Arabia,  waa  irrigated  by  watai 
distributed  from  a  vast  reser^'oir  made  bv  • 
dam  2  m.  long  and  120  ft.  liigh,  constmcicd 
by  an  Adite  monarch  of  Saba,  probaUy  loaf 
before  the  times  of  Solomon.    This  dan  via 
built  of  enonnous  blocks  of  hewn  atoM^  Md 
must  have  been  a  work  of  no  mean  cngactf^ 
ing  skill,  as  it  stood  and  restrained  the  cwreal 
of  a  large  stream  of  70  tributaries  for  aboj 
2,000  years,  when  it  burst  with  detoladar  «* 
feet.   *Tlie  canal  of  the  Pharaoha,  conacctiif 
ancient  Pelusium  with  the  Red  sea,  vas  m^ 
structed  for  puriN)ses  of  irrigatioB.    IT*  P** 
of  Oman  in  Arabia  are  watered  by  vo^ 
ranean  canals  supplied  by  reaervoira  fajjj 
mountains,  and  a  vegetation  of  rare  laitfr 
ance,   consisting  of   most  of  the  fnoli  ^ 
grains  of  Persia  and  India,  is  produced  in  eoa- 
seipience.    Tlie  plains  of  Assyria  and  Bigj 
Ionia  were  covered  with  an  immcBse  1^^ 
of  canals,  some  of  them  himdreda  of  tA^ ' 
length,  intended  partly  for  lrrigati«Mi  and  part^ 
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7 for  navigation;  and  their  mins  are  among 
be  interesting  antiquities  of  those  coontries. 
Dto  some  of  these  canals  the  water  was  ralBed 
T  machines  which  consbted  of  mde  buckets 
rorked  by  oxen,  in  mnch  the  same  manner 
till  practised  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
opbrates.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  ir- 
gation  was  performed  with  water  flowing  di- 
!ctly  from  the  Nile,  or  raised  oat  of  it,  or,  as 
as  often  the  case,  from  wells.  The  most  an- 
mt  madiine  was  the  sweep,  or  backet  sas- 
ended  from  a  balanced  pole,  sach  as  was  gen- 
■aUy  osed  many  years  sgo  in  this  country,  and 
sdll  in  some  narts  at  the  present  time.  Af- 
rward  the  chain  of  pots,  or  Bahiyeh^  was  used, 
I  it  also  was  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
t  present  water  is  raised  from  the  Nile  by 
teana  ot  Persian  wheels,  which  differ  from 
le  ehain  of  pots  by  the  vessels  being  hung 
MA  die  periphery  of  a  large  wheel,  and  so 
ijasled  as  to  tip  over  and  empty  their  cou- 
nts into  a  trougn  when  they  amye  at  a  cer- 
dn  height,  instead  of  being  placed  upon  an 
DdlesB  chsin  or  rope. — ^In  the  agriculture  of 
taly,  France,  and  Spain  great  attention  is  paid 
>  irrigation.  The  Romans  during  several  oen- 
nies  constructed  extensive  works,  which  are 
till  in  use.  The  water  is  carried  not  only  over 
lie  grass  lands  and  the  rice  fields,  but  between 
be  ridges  in  the  grain  fields  and  through  the 
ineyards  round  the  roots  of  the  vines.  The 
iibnbotion  of  it  is  controlled  by  a  regular  sys- 
BBL  The  state  itself  claims  the  waters  of  all 
be  rivers  of  Lombardy ;  and  in  the  Venetian 
mtories  all  the  springs  and  collections  of  rain 
riter  belong  to  the  government  The  use  of 
be  waters  of  the  rivers  is  rented  out  at  a  cer- 
dn  price  by  the  hour  or  half  hour,  or  for  so 
isny  days  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
ersrins  are  entitled  to  make  canals  through 
le  lands  of  others  lying  between  them  and 
le  river,  on  paying  for  the  damage  thus  caused, 
be  channels  for  leading  the  water  into  the 
nAi  and  the  parallel  channels  alternating  with 
lem,  p1ace<i  at  about  6  in.  lower  elevation  for 
mveying  the  water  away,  are  laid  out  with 
"eat  regularity,  at  distances  usually  of  about 
\  fL  between  them.  In  summer  the  water  is 
lowed  to  flow  through  them  for  several  hours 
KHit  once  a  week,  but  the  flow  is  steadily 
spt  up  fnjm  October  to  April,  except  at  the 
tne  ot  cutting  the  grass.  In  northern  Italy 
■ds  that  can  be  irrigated  rent  for  one  third 
lOre  tiian  the  same  class  of  lands  not  thus  im- 
roved.  On  the  American  continent,  the  an- 
eot  inhabitants  of  Peru  were  found  by  their 
paiiish  conquerors  in  the  use  of  the  most 
Jitly  work:)  constructed  for  irrigating  their 
sdiw  Prescott  says:  *^ Canals  and  aqueducts 
ere  seen  crossing  the  low  lands  in  all  direc- 
ons,  and  spreading  over  the  country  like  a 
tft  network,  diffusing  fertility  and  beauty 
round  them."  In  the  article  AgrEDUOT  the 
^OD^rful  magnitude  of  some  of  these  works 
it  been  noticed.  The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  also 
Mde  use  of  fdmilar  means  to  counteract  the 
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natural  dryness  of  their  atmosphere ;  and  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  Iztapalapaa,  watered  by 
canals  and  aqueducts,  and  moistened  by  the 
spray  of  fountains,  was  exhibited  to  the  as- 
tonished Spaniards  a  perfection  of  horticulture 
at  that  time  unknown  in  their  own  country. — 
Irrigation  on  a  large  scale  and  by  the  It^ian 
method  was  attempted  in  England  in  the  16th 
century,  on  the  estate  of  Babraham  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire; but  the  system  was  not  fairlv  ea- 
tablkhed  as  an  important  branch  of  agricnltore 
until  the  conunencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Of  late  vears  what  are  caUed  water 
meadows  have  become  a  conunon  feature  in 
some  of  the  best  cultivated  counties,  especially 
in  WUtB,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester, 
and  also  in  the  southern  part  of  Scotland. 
Some  peculiar  methods  have  been  introduoedy 
as  that  of  irrigating  with  currents  of  liqoid  ma- 
nure; and  the  sewerage  of  Edinbnr^^  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  same  principle  with  the  most 
beneficial  results  over  the  meadows  that  lie  be- 
low the  level  of  the  city.  The  grass  grown 
upon  the  meadows  thus  watered  has  to  be  cut 
about  once  a  month  from  April  to  November, 
and  it  is  described  as  remarkably  tender  ana 
succulent,  admirably  adapted  as  a  milk-pro- 
dudng  food  for  cows.  With  some  exceptions 
the  general  practice  is  not  to  leave  the  water 
stanmng  upon  the  lands;  but  taking  it  from  a 
running  stream  (which  should  be  tapped  if 
practicable  far  enough  above  the  meaaow  for 
the  water  to  flow  in  from  the  bottom  of  the 
currents  where  it  is  most  charged  with  sedi- 
ment), It  is  conveyed  in  a  main  channel  aronnd 
the  farther  margin  of  the  meadow,  and  nnmer- 
oua  side  branches  lead  off  in  nearly  parallel  lines 
into  its  central  portions,  each  ti4>ering  to  a 
point.  These  are  commonly  interlocked  by 
others  proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  main  channel,  on  the  lower  side  of  its  cir- 
cuit, as  it  passes  back  to  the  river.  The  second 
set,  being  at  a  lower  level  than  the  first,  serve 
as  drains,  conveying  the  water  that  overflows 
from  the  first  to  the  main  channel,  which  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  is  no  longer  a  feed- 
er but  a  drain.  The  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
through  this  system  as  often  as  may  be  desira- 
ble, care  being  taken  that  it  shall  not  lie  at  rest 
at  any  time,  Uie  effect  of  which  is  found  to  be 
a  tendency  to  cause  the  growth  of  a  coarse 
grass.  This  method  is  called  bed- work  irriga- 
tion«  from  the  ground  being  laid  out  in  nearly 
regular  beds  by  the  channels.  It  is  ap]>lica- 
ble  only  to  tolerably  level  land.  By  another 
method,  called  catch  work,  irrigation  is  conve- 
niently applied  to  uneven  ground.  One  set  of 
channels  follow  the  contour  lines  of  the  ground, 
each  retaining  its  own  level.  These  are  crossed 
nearly  at  right  angles  by  numerous  other  small 
channels,  which  are  fed  at  their  upper  ends  by 
the  main  gutter,  and  the  water  is  directed  by 
stops  of  clods  of  earth  into  the  level  side  chan- 
nels, which  are  filled  as  may  be  desired.  The 
laying  out  of  the  work  and  management  of  the 
operation,  so  as  to  distribute  the  water  uniform- 
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ly,  in  the  ^»roper  quantities',  and  at  the  right 
tinicH,  require  gocMl  judgment,  close  attention, 
and  much  ex]>erience.  The  irrigating  season 
in  England  is  the  colder  portion  of  the  year, 
commencing  in  ( )ctoher  or  November,  and  ter- 
minating in  March  or  April.  Tlie  letting  the 
water  mi  or  off  during  frosty  weather  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  a  crust  of  ice  may  root  out  the 
grass  as  it  thaws.  As  nearly  as  may  be,  with 
reference  to  this  danger,  the  water  is  allowed 
to  flow  through  the  channels  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  is  then  drawn  completely 
off,  so  that  the  ground  may  become  as  thor- 
oughly dry  as  possible.  In  tliis  condition  it  is 
left  for  five  or  six  days,  when  if  there  is  no 
fear  of  freezing  tlie  o])eration  is  repeated ;  and 
80  on  through  the  winter.  When  tlie  grass 
begins  to  vegetate,  the  periods  of  irrigation 
should  be  shortened,  and  cease  entirely  when 
it  is  sufliciently  forward  to  make  good  pasture. 
Tlie  effect  of  this  practice  is  often  very  stri- 
king ;  the  grass  is  brought  forward  very  early 
in  tlie  spring.  After  feeding  off  one  crop  or 
mowing  the  grass,  the  land  is  sometimes  again 
irrigate<l  for  a  short  time  to  great  advantage. 
A  second  crop  is  ready  to  be  cut  by  the  time 
tlio  first  has  ripened  on  the  dry  meadows. 
Three  or  four  crons  of  grass  are  thus  obtaineil 
in  each  season. — But  the  perfection  of  irriga- 
tion is  when  it  is  combined  with  thorough  un- 
der-draining. The  water  flowing  in  brings 
with  it  in  soluticm  and  suspension  various  min- 
eral and  organic  substances  suitable  for  the 
f»H»d  of  ]>Iants.  By  evaiM)ration  and  by  vari- 
ous chemical  reactions  the  soluble  ingredients 
may  be  set  free,  when  they  become  entangled 
with  the  other  foreign  matters  in  the  grass  and 
in  the  soil  beneath,  both  of  which  act  as  filters. 
Thus  the  finelv  comniinute<l  sediments  and  the 
soluble  salts  are  equally  distribut^Kl  among  the 
rootlets,  and  these  are  refreshed  by  the  new 
8upj»lies  furnished  by  each  repetition  of  the 
process.  By  the  drains  the  excess  of  moisture 
is  soon  removed,  st:ignation,  so  injurious  to 
vegetation,  is  prevente<l,  and  the  elements  that 
feed  the  ]>lants  below  the  surface  are  kept  in  a 
similar  conditi(m  of  healthy  renewal  with  those 
of  the  air  circulating  among  the  branches  and 
adding  to  the  vegetable  growth  by  assimilation 
going  on  through  the  leaves.  The  benefits  de- 
rive<l  fn»m  the  j>rocess  vary  of  course  with  the 
<pinlity  of  the  ingredients  brought  in  by  the 
water,  nccordiiip  as  these  are  more  or  less  suit- 
e<l  to  tile  requirements  of  the  s(ul  and  of  the 
crop.  Tlie  hard  water,  charged  with  carbon- 
ate of  Hiiie,  which  it  lias  gathered  in  flowing 
through  a  liiiic^tone  region,  brings  a  valuable 
fertilizing  ingredient  to  silictous  soils  deficient 
in  lime ;  sunl  the  clavev  sediment  washed  out 
of  alluvial  b«>ttonis  is  spread  with  the  most 
benetii'iitl  etTo<'t  over  loose  sandv  soils.  Some- 
times  organic  liquid  manures,  such  as  the  drain- 
age of  fannyards  and  leachings  of  comp<»st 
heaps,  are  snjq>lied  to  the  soil  by  being  min- 
gleil  with  the  water  usckI  in  irrigating ;  but  the 
principal  object  of  irrigation  is  to  supply  mois- 


ture, as  it  is  always  easy  to  add  maimre  ini 
solid  form. — Much  attention  is  now  pyn  if 
the  subject  of  irrigation  in  that  poitiun  of  tU 
United  States  lying  between  the  lliH4»«ipi>i 
river  and  the  Rocky  monntuns ;  so  that  a  vk< 
region,  some  of  which  was  long  known  a>  tU 
Great  American  desert,  bids  fair  in  time  to  U 
for  the  most  part  brought  under  fair  cohiva- 
tion.    The  Mormons  in  Utah  by  means  of  irri- 
gation render  their  barren  conntry  fertile.  Titt 
general  plan  with  them,  and  also  in  Cali(f»nui. 
is  to  lead  the  water  in  canals  from  the  rivrn 
or  the  mountains,  and  allow  it  to  flow  over  tli« 
fields,  either  through  small  channels  made  in 
the  soil,  or  over  the  even  surfiice. 

IKVIXE)  a  parliamentanr  bon>ngfa  and  »es- 
port  of  Ayrsliire,  Scotluid,  on  both  banks  wf 
the  river  of  tlie  same  name,  1  m.  above  it* 
entrance  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  20  m.  S.  V. 
of  Glasgow ;  pop.  in  1871,  0,866.  It  ha»  a  fe- 
male academy,  snip  yards,  and  some  maadat- 
tories  of  book  muslins,  jaconets,  and  chccbk 
The  harbor,  having  become  shallow  from  mai 
bars,  now  admits  only  vessels  of  about  100  tiiDk 

IRVINE,  Willaa,  an  American  eoMier,  bon 
near  Enniskillen,  Irehind,  about  1742,  iM  u 
Philadelphia,  July>p,  1804.  He  graduated  at  -1 
Dublin  university,  atudied  medicine  and  fa^ 
gery,  and  was  appointed  surgeon  on  bosid  a 
ship  of  war,  sening  during  a  part  of  the  vtf 
of  1756-^63  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
On  the  declaration  of  peace  he  emimtcd  M 
America,  and  in  1764  settled  in  CariUe,  Pli 
At  tlie  opening  of  the  revolution  he  took  ptft 
with  the  colonies,  lie  waa  a  member  of  ibe 
provincial  convention  assembled  July  IS.  ITTI 
until  he  was  appointed  by  congress,  Jan.  m 
1776,  colonel  of  the  6th  battalion  ai  the  Pcni- 
sylvania  line,  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  ans; 
in  Canada.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  the  bsl- 
tle  of  Three  Rivers  in  June  of  the  same  tnt, 
and  was  released  on  parole,  Aug.  8,  but  «ai 
not  exchanged  until  April,   17^    In  Jul?; 

1778,  he  was  a  member  of  the  court  maitiil 
which  tried  Gen.  Charles  Lee.    On  Mmj  It 

1779,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brifs- 
dier  general,  and  was  assigned  to  the  eomBSii 
of  the  2d  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  fiab 
In  the  unsiiccesKful  attack  of  Gen.  WaTne  ift 
Bull's  Ferry,  July  21  and  22,  1780,  he  tm- 
mimded  his  brigade.  In  the  autumn  of  Wl 
he  was  onlered  to  Fort  Pitt,  to  take  commaal 
of  the  troops  on  the  western  frontier,  where 
he  remained  till  Oct.  1,  1788.  In  1785  he  m* 
apfiointed  agent  for  the  state  under  an  ''acl 
for  directing  the  mode  of  distributinir  the  d^ 
nation  lands  promisi'd  to  the  troopa  of  iht 
<*omm  on  wealth.^'  He  became  a  member  of  ivn* 
gross  in  1787.  and  wiv*  selected,  with  M<«i^ 
(lilman  and  Kain,  one  of  the  commisMoa- 
ors  for  settling  the  accounts  of  the  rnifad 
States  with  the  several  statea.  He 
bcr  of  the  convention  for  revisinff  the 
tution of  Pennsylrania, and  agninnon 
1795  a  member  of  congresa.  In  17M  be  vM 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Prtutfvlf» 
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aU  troopft  for  qaelling  the  **  whiskey  insar- 
rection,**  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
nio0t  important  movements,  in  March,  1801, 
be  was  apoointed  superintendent  of  military 
stores  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  president  of 
the  state  society  of  the  Cincinnati  at  his  death. 
IBTIBM3,  Eiwari,  a  Scottish  preacher,  bom  at 
Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  Aug.  4,  1792,  died  in 
Grlasgow,  Dec  8,  1884.  He  graduated  at  the 
oniversity  of  Edinburgh  in  1809,  in  his  19th 
feiBT  was  appointed  mathematical  teacher  in 
in  academy  at  Haddington,  and  in  1812  rector 
>f  an  academy  at  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  remain- 
ed seven  years,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  the 
itodies  required  of  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try of  the  church  of  Scotland.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Annan 
in  1815,  but  received  no  invitation  to  settle  as 
I  pastor,  and  continued  to  teach  till  1818, 
irkm  he  went  to  Edinburgh.  In  1819  he  be- 
oame  Dr.  Chalmers's  assistant  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  continued  three  years,  when  he  re- 
rigned,  having  been  called  to  the  charge  of  the 
Caledonian  church,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  a 
small  remnant  of  a  congregation  in  connection 
with  th»  church  of  Scotland.  He  was  ordain- 
sd  by  the  presbytery  of  Annan,  and  entered 
upon  his  ministry  in  1822.  Within  a  few 
Booths  of  his  settlement  there  crowds  press- 
ed to  his  weekly  services.  The  nobility,  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  ludges  and  barristers,  phy- 
rieianS)  dersymen,  dissenters,  and  noted  beau- 
ties besieged  the  doors,  attracted  no  less  by 
the  eloquence  and  power  than  by  theplain- 
ipoken  originality  of  the  preacher.  With  a 
view  to  break  up  the  routine  habit  of  mind, 
which  he  conceived  destroyed  the  effect  of 
pleaching  generally,  he  adopted  a  style  of  dis- 
course different  from  the  usual  form  of  scr- 
tDon,  which  he  called  **  orations."  A  series  of 
these,  entitled  ^*  Orations  for  the  Oracles  of 
God,"  which  were  preached  in  1823,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  in  a  volume  with  an- 
other series  entitled  ^*  An  Argument  for  Judg- 
ment to  Come,  in  Nino  Parts."  This  was  the 
first  of  his  published  writings.  In  1824  the 
foandationj^  of  a  new  church  in  Regent  square 
were  laid,  which  was  intended  to  more  fully 
tecommodate  his  thronging  audiences.  In 
this  year  he  was  caUed  upon  to  deliver  a 
missionary  discourse,  the  sentiments  of  which 
were  so  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  London 
mi«aonary  society  for  which  he  preached,  as 
ta  occasion  much  dissatisfaction.  This  dis- 
course was  published  about  a  year  after  its 
delivery,  much  enlarfred,«under  the  title  "For 
ML«frif>naries  after  the  Apostolic  8<'hool,  a  Se- 
ries of  Orations,  in  Four  Parts:  Part  I.,  the 
I)octrine.^  Tlie  other  three  part*  never  ap- 
peared. In  1825  he  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, afterward  publishe<l,  entitled  "  Babylon 
tad  Intidelity  Foredoomed."  On  Christmas 
dsT  of  the  same  year  he  first  began  to  make 
known  his  convictions  in  relation  to  the  sec- 
ond and  personal  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesns 
Qtfist,  and  the  nearness  of  that  great  event 


In  1826  he  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  work  enti- 
tled *^The  Commg  of  Messiah  in  Majesty  ttnA 
Glory,  by  Juan  Josafat  ben  Ezra,**  which  pur- 
ported to  be  written  bv  a  Chrirtian  Jew,  but 
was  in  reality  the  work  of  T<aonn«i,  a  South 
American  Jesuit  He  undertook  the  tranabi- 
tion  of  this  work,  which  confirmed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Measianio  prophecy,  and 
from  this  time  it  became  a  leading  thought  with 
him.  He  wrote  an  introduction,  which  occu- 
pies half  of  an  octavo  volume,  and  which  ia 
regarded  as  one  of  his  best  works.  The  book 
i^peared  in  1827.  About  the  same  time  his 
attention  was  called  by  the  death  of  one  of  his 
children  to  the  subject  of  infant  bi^tism,  which 
resulted  in  a  series  of  **  Homilies  on  the  Sacra- 
ments," of  which  only  the  first  volume,  on 
baptism,  was  published  (12mo,  1828).  From 
this  he  was  led  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  to  the  expo- 
sition of  which  he  devoted  mucn  labor,  both 
in  preaching  and  in  controversial  writings; 
affirmiuff  the  perfect  oneness  of  Christ  with 
us  in  all  the  attributes  of  manhood,  including 
its  infirmities  and  liability  to  temptation.  On 
this  account  he  was  charged  with  aaserting  the 
sinfulness  of  Christ^s  human  nature.  What  he 
reaUy  taught  was,  that  Jesus  Christ  took  from 
his  mother  human  nature,  such  as  it  was  in 
Adam  after  the  fall,  though  in  him  withont 
actual  sin.  It  is  asserted  uiat  his  teaching  on 
this  subject  was  the  origin  of  a  revival  of  a 
similar  strain  of  teaching  in  a  portion  of  the 
English  church.  In  1828  he  visited  Scotland, 
and  preached  to  thronging  oongregstiona  in 
the  principal  places.  At  ICirkcAldy,  his  old 
home,  the  crowded  galleriee  of  the  old  church 
feU,  and  about  85  persons  were  killed.  At 
this  time  he  opposea  the  abolition  of  the  test 
act,  advocated  by  Chalmers,  and  in  1829  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  ^*  Church  and  State," 
arguing  for  an  organic  connection  between 
the  two.  In  1830  he  was  tried  by  the  London 
presbytery  for  heretical  views  of  the  incarna- 
tion. He  resisted  the  authority  of  the  presby- 
tery, on  the  ground  of  irregularity  in  the  trial, 
and  left  them,  appealing  to  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. In  this  lie  was  sustained  by  his  own 
church  with  great  unanimity.  All  this  time 
the  interest  in  the  study  of  prophecy  was  kept 
alive  by  Irving  and  his  friends,  and  took  prac- 
tical form  in  a  series  of  conferences  of  those 
interested  which  were  held  at  Albury  park,  Sur- 
rey, under  the  patronage  of  Henry  Drummond, 
Es<i.,  and  by  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  pe- 
riodical entitled  **The  Morning  Watch,"  to 
which  Irving  was  a  copious  contributor.  In 
the  spring  of  1H80  reports  came  to  London  of 
some  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Port  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  consisting 
of  what  appeared  to  be  supernatural  utter- 
ances, i.  e.y  words  spoken  under  the  impulse 
of  a  supernatural  power,  partly  in  the  vernac- 
ular and  partly  in  forms  of  language  that 
were  not  known,  and  in  connection  with  them 
the  healing  of  the  sick.    Wlien  this  report  was 
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received,  some  of  the  persons  o-^isociated  with 
Mr.  Irving  in  tlie  study  of  pri»j)heoy,  and  in 
the  hope  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
deemed  it  proper  to  investigate  the  matter. 
Accordingly,  several  gentlemen  residing  in 
London  made  a  journey  to  Glasgow  to  in(|uire 
into  the  nature  of  these  phenomena.  After  a 
careful  scrutiny  tlieso  persons  were  satistied 
that  it  was  in  reality  a  revival  of  the  '*  spirit- 
ual gifts"  common  in  the  first  ages  of  tlie 
churdi,  and  si>ecially  referred  to  in  St.  PaoPs 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Soon  after  the 
same  phenomena  appeared  in  London,  at  first 
in  private  meetings  of  members  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  afterward  in  Irving^s  con- 
gregation. A  full  account  of  these  *'  spiritual 
S'fts"  was  given  by  Irving  himself  in  **Fraser's 
agazino''  in  ISSO.  The  consequence  of  his 
course  in  this  matter  was  the  loss  of  his  great 
popularity,  and  an  opposition  in  his  own  con- 
gregation. His  writings  were  censured  by  the 
general  assembly  of  1831,  and  in  W^2  tliis  o(>- 
position  resulted  in  his  expulsion  by  the  trus- 
tees from  the  building  which  had  been  erected 
for  liis  use,  after  a  hearing  before  the  London 
presbytery.  His  adlierents,  numbering  aI>out 
800  comnmnicants,  met  at  first  in  a  hall  in 
Gray's  Inn  road.  They  resolved  to  build,  and 
money  was  collected  for  the  purpose,  but  were 
forbidden  by  utterances  which  they  regarde<l 
as  divine ;  and  after  some  months  they  hired 
a  house  in  Newman  street,  with  a  hall  which 
had  been  used  by  West  the  artist  as  a  picture 
gallery,  the  house  being  taken  for  a  parsonage. 
Irving  was  now  (March,  1833)  arraigned  before 
the  presbytery  of  Annan  in  Scotland  upon 
a  charge  of  heresy  and  irregularity,  and  de- 
posed. His  defences  are  among  his  K'st  ora- 
torical efforts.  The  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  adhered  to  him  retained  at  tirst  the 
Presbyterian  order  of  worship  and  constitu- 
tion of  membership ;  but  this  was  early  modi- 
tied  through  the  agency  of  the  prophetical 
utterances  which  abounded  amung  them. 
Attention  had  been  directed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  aiK>stles  and  pro])hets  as  the  most  fun- 
damental constituent  of  the  church;  and  some 
time  in  1H32,  at  a  meeting  f»>r  prayer  held  in  a 
private  house,  it  is  assertetl,  one  of  those  pres- 
ent was  deolareil  in  the  wonl  of  prophecy  to 
be  an  apostle,  and  exh<»rtetl  to  the  exercise  of 
his  ollice,  in  conveying  **tho  Holy  Ghost  by 
the  Living  on  of  hands."  AVhen  Mr.  Irving 
had  been  de|>ose<l  in  Scotland  he  ceased,  in 
obedience  to  Avhut  he  believed  to  be  a  sjiirit- 
ual  utterance,  from  fulfilling  priestly  functions, 
confining  himself  to  the  work  of  a  preacher  or 
doamn  until  he  sliould  receive  a  new  <>rdina- 
tion  from  the  spirit.  On  April  5,  ls33,  he  be- 
licvtsl  that  tliis  siii>ernatural  onlination  was 
confi.-rre<l,  wlic-n  by  the  liands  of  the  apostle 
he  was  constituttHl  '*angt'K"  or  chief  pastor  or 
l'i'*li()p  of  the  rhurch.  AVilks  says  C*'Life  of 
Edward  IrWng,"  I^»ndon,  ls.^)4):  **It  seems 
to  be  generally  suppt»se<l  that  Irving  appointtnl 
the  a]Mii<tlcs,  not   that  he  was  appointed  by 


them."  The  facts  are  the  reverM  of  this.  Tie 
movement  did  not  begin  in  his  church,  juit 
as  the  result  of  his  teacluDg,  although  It 
at  an  early  period  gave  his  adhcsun  to  i*. 
Tliat  he  held  a  prominent  position  in  tie 
movement  is  manifest,  but  the  form  which  it 
took  was  not  the  result  of  any  plan  or  tlivurr 
of  his,  nor  was  it  fully  and  finally  devtlopeti 
until  some  years  after  his  death.  Not  lucp 
after  these  events  his  health  failed.  In  tL« 
autumn  of  1834  he  set  out,  in  obedience  u  hit 
supposed  to  the  word  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  oa  t 
journey  to  Scotland,  where  he  ^ed.  His  ya- 
sonal  characteristics  were  striking.  He  w$a  at 
least  six  feet  high;  his  limba  were  well  pro- 
]>ortioned;  black  hair  clustered  in  profnaoa 
over  his  lofty  forehead,  and  descended  in  cnrii 
upon  Ids  massive  shoulders;  his  eyes  were 
dark  and  piercing,  though  affected  by  asqubt; 
on  his  lips  sat  the  firmness  of  a  ruler  and  trem- 
bled the  sensibility  of  a  poet.  He  aawciaifd 
and  lived  in  the  world  without  restraint,  Min- 
ing in  the  forms  and  fasliions  of  a  mixed  lo- 
ciety,  and  was  remarkable  at  the  same  time 
for  blamelessness  of  life.  His  morals  wot  n- 
tainted,  his  conscientiousness  exact.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  *^  Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Occaaooil 
Discourses'^  was  published  in  1828  (8  vok 
8vo,  London).  Since  his  decease  two  tericf 
of  his  works  have  been  published  under  tbe 
editorship  of  his  nephew,  the  Ker,  G.  Cirijk: 
the  one  entitled  '*  The  Collected  Writiii^  d 
Edward  Ir>'ing"  (5  vols.,  London,  18M-'6):  tbc 
other,  ''  The  Prophetical  Works  of  Edward  I^ 
ving"(2  vols.,  London,  1867-70).  Mn.01- 
phant's  memoir  of  him  (1862)  is  verycompkM. 
and  in  the  main  accurate ;  and  a  review  ti  itia 
the  ^*New  Englander"  for  July  and  Octobtf, 
1863,  supplements  it  in  a  very  latiilartof? 
manner. — The  church  in  Newman  street  be* 
came  the  centre  of  a  widely  extended  oomm- 
nity,  which  began  very  rapidly  to  tfnd 
throughout  the  British  isles.  In  the  next  twt 
years  after  Ir^-ing's  death  additional  pemtf 
were  called  to  be  apostles,  until  the  noabtf 
of  twelve  had  been  completed,  wbea  thif 
were  as  a  whole  set  apart,  ur  aeiiarated  to  tkt 
work  to  which  they  Iiad  been  called,  and  pd- 
ually  the  organization  of  the  chorch  wai  p^ 
fected.  The  constitution  of  this  body  cw^ 
to  be  the  |>erfect  development  of  thM  vU 
was  established  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  CW^ 
tian  church.  Its  characteiisdc  feature  ii  ^ 
fourfold  ministry  of  *'  apostles^  prophetic  f>* 
gelists,  and  pastors  and  teachera,'*  refcnidlt 
by  St.  Paul  m  chapt^  iv.  of  hb  £piitleto«t 
Ephesians.  Within  this  fourfold  dasriM^ 
lu'e  comprehended  the  three  orders  d  ■• 
church  catholic,  bishops,  priests,  and  d(*^ 
The  collective  a|>ostolate  is  the  bead  d  v 
episco]>ate,  and  holds  the  relation  of  ttttnd 
unity  to  the  whole  church.  The  body  didi* 
an v  name  but  that  of  the  '' Catholic  Apo*^ 
Cliurch,''  holding  this  not  ezclasTcly  d^ 
(»ther  churches,  but  as  the  onlr  name  by  vv^ 
the  church  should  consent  to  "be  known.  I* 
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Bclaims  all  sectarian  aims.  It  assomes 
ement  to  be  the  work  of  the  Holjr 
'  the  blesdnff  of  the  entire  Christian 
broQghont  the  worl<L  It  does  not 
roselyte,  bat  is  content  with  bearinff 
I  to  the  troth  and  strengthening  aU 
re  to  maintain  the  troth.  It  recog- 
the  baptized  as  members  of  the  one 
nd  eacli  several  Christian  commnnity 
*  to  the  measure  of  the  troth  it  holds, 
lo  system  of  teaching,  worship,  and 

is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
)n,  or  the  true  and  real  manhood  of 

Jesus  Christ,  and  its  application  to 
neans  of  sacraments  and  ordinances, 
he  Lord,  and  all  ministries  on  earth 
orms  by  which  his  presence  is  made 
in  the  church.  The  worship  is  con- 
f  means  of  a  ritual  which  embodies 
of  the  rituals  in  use  in  all  different 
of  the  church,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
t.    It  makes  use  of  material  emblems 

as  far  as  they  are  sigpiificant  of  spir- 
18.  Architecture,  music,  and  paintmg. 
\  of  divers  colors,  incense,  lights,  m 
Dved  as  symbols  of  spiritual  troths. 
)  numbers  and  means  admit,  the  wor- 
onducted  with  all  the  ma^ificence 
mportance  justifieR,  while  it  is  also 
f  adaptation  to  very  narrow  circum- 
The  eucharist  is  celebrated  every 
y.  Daily  morning  and  evening  wor- 
uaintoined.  All  the  members  4>ay 
their  increase,  which  are  applied  to 
rt  of  the  priesthood^  besides  offerings 

Jmrposes.  The  great  object  of  in- 
1  the  believers  is  the  hope  of  the 
ming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when 
in  Christ  shall  be  raised,  and  they 
looking  for  him  shall  undergo  the 
'  their  bmlies  which  is  spoken  of  by 
in  1  Cor.  XV.  About  the  year  1846 
iient  bepan  to  spreml  into  other  parts 
?,  especially  Germany.  There  are  in 
even  churches,  which  collectively  re- 
le  unitv  of  the  whole  church.  The 
f  churches  and  congregations  in  the 
es  (1874),  including  these,  is  between 
.  In  north  Gernianv  there  are  nearlv 
in  Switzerland  six  or  eight;  and  there 
ring  congregations  in  other  countries 
L».  There  are  no  published  statistics 
ch  the  number  of  ministers  or  peo- 
e  obtained;  they  amount  to  several 
I.  In  the  United  States  there  is  only 
organized  church ;  this  is  in  Xew 
d  there  are  four  smaller  congrega- 
neoted  with  it  in  Connecticut  and 
In  Canada  there  are  four  churches. — 
p's  works  throw  but  little  light  on 
ijiles  of  the  church  as  such.  Some  , 
•rks  relating  to  it  are:  *'The  Liturgy  I 
r  I)i\ine  Othcos  of  the  Church ;"  , 
3  on  the  Liturgy  "  ( 1  vol.  and  2  parts 
r.  London,  l><oi);  ''Chronicle  of  Cer-  ; 
Its  which   have  taken   place  in  the  ] 


Chorch  of  Christi  principally  in  England,  be- 
tween the  Years  1826  and  1852*^  (London, 
1852);  ''Defence  of  John  Canfield  Sterling^ 
Presbyter,"  Ac  (New  York,  1862);  "A  Letter 
from  I)avid  Morris  Fackler  to  the  Right  Rev. 
G.  W.  Doane,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey"  (New 
York,  1852);  "The  Fermanency  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Office  as  distinct  from  tlutt  of  Bishops, 
with  Reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  now  re- 
vived in  the  Church,  by  a  Presbvter  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church"  (New  York, 
1852) ;  ''  The  Troe  Constitution  of  the  Church 
and  its  Restoration,"  by  the  Rev.  William 
Watson  Andrews  (New  York,  1854);  "The 
Troe  Apostolic  Succession,  a  Letter  to  Rev. 
Francis  Vinton/'  by  John  8.  Davenport  (New 
York,  1858) ;  "Edward  Irving  and  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Chnrch,"  by  the  same  (1^^) ;  ""The 
Purpose  of  God  in  Creation  and  Redemption," 
the  most  complete  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  the  movement  (Edinburgh,  1865);  and 
"  Christian  Unity  ana  its  Recovery,"  by  John 
8.  Davenport  (1866). 

IRVING)  Theedeie,  an  American  clergyman, 
nephew  of  Washington  Irving,  born  in  New 
York,  Hay  9, 1809.  At  the  age  of  19  he  joined 
his  nncle  in  Spain,  and  residra  for  three  yean 
in  Madrid,  Paris,  and  London,  attending  lec- 
tures, and  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
modern  languages.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  belles-lettres  in-  Geneva 
(now  Hobart)  coll^.  New  York,  in  1886, 
which  post  he  occupied  for  12  years.  In  1848 
he  was  chosen  to  be  professor  in  the  same 
department  in  the  free  academy  (now  college 
of  the  city)  of  New  York,  bnt  resigned  in  May, 
1852.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  became  rector  of 
Christ's  church,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.;  was  for 
many  years  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  and  after- 
ward of  Ascension  parish,  Staten  Island ;  and 
is  now  (1874)  rector  of  St.  John's  school  for 
younff  ladies,  New  York  city.  lie  has  pub- 
lished "  Conquest  of  Florida  by  Heraando  de 
Soto"  (1835;  new  ed.,  1857),  and  devotional 
works  entitled  "  The  Fountain  of  Living  Wa- 
ters" (1854;  4th  ed.,  1855),  "Tiny  Footfall" 
(1869),  and  "More  than  Conqueror"  (1878). 


lie  was  the  youngest  son  of  William  Irving,  who 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the 
Orkneys ;  his  mother  was  English.  Washington 
Irving  left  school  in  his  16th  year,  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  But  his  passion  was  for  lit- 
erature, and  in  1802  he  commenced  in  the 
*' Morning  Chronicle"  a  series  of  papers  on 
dramatic  and  social  subjects  and  local  o<fcur- 
rences,  under  the  signature  of  "  Jonathan  Old- 
style."  In  1804,  being  threatened  with  con- 
sumption, he  visited  Europe,  spending  several 
m(»nths  in  the  south  of  France  and  Italy.  At 
Rome  in  1805  he  became  intimate  with  Wash- 
ington AUston,  and  under  his  tuiticm  made  a 
serious  attempt  to  become  a  painter,  but  was 
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BAtisfied  at  the  end  of  three  days  that  his  talent 
was  not  for  art.  lie  next  visited  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  Paris,  and  London,  and  re- 
tiime<l  home  in  March,  1806,  to  resume  his  law 
studies ;  but  he  never  practised.  With  his  broth- 
er AVilliani  and  James  K.  Paulding  he  started 
a  seriiil  entitled  ^'  Salmagundi,  or  the  AVhim- 
AVhams  and  (.)i>inions  of  Launcelot  Langstaff, 
Est].,  and  others,"  which  appeared  at  irregular 
intervals  in  small  18mo,  published  by  an  eccen- 
tric bookseller  named  David  Longworth.  The 
first  number  was  issued  on  Jon.  24,  1807.  Its 
local  allusions,  personal  hits,  and  constant  vein 
of  humor  gave  it  immediate  success,  and  it 
reached  the  20th  numl)er.  It  is  understood 
that  the  poetical  epistles  were  contribute<l  by 
AVilliam  Irving,  and  the  prose  papers  about 
equally  by  himself  and  his  two  associates. 
**  Salmagundi "  found  favor  also  on  the  other 
Ride  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1809  appeared  "A 
History  of  New  York,  from  the  l5eginning  of 
the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty, 
&c.,  by  Dicdrich  Knickerbocker."  This  was 
begun  by  Peter  and  Washington  Irving  as  a 
burlesque  on  a  hand-book  of  the  city  of  New 
York  which  had  just  been  published ;  but  Peter 
soon  sailed  for  Europe,  and  Washington  elab- 
orated the  work  and  extende<l  it  to  two  vol- 
umes. Pre\iou8  to  its  appearance  an  adver- 
tisement was  inserted  in  the  **  Evening  Post " 
intpiiring  for  **  a  small  elderly  gentleman 
dressed  in  an  old  black  coat  and  cocked  hat, 
by  the  name  of  Knickerbocker,"  who  was  said 
to  have  disappeared  from  the  Columbian  hotel 
in  Mulberry  street,  and  left  behind  **a  vcrv 
curious  kind  of  a  written  book."  The  work 
\i*as  accepted  by  many  respectable  but  some- 
what stupid  readers  as  a  veritable  history,  and 
Goller,  a  German  e<litor,  gravely  cites  it  in 
illustration  of  a  historical  passage.  Some  of 
the  di'scendants  of  the  old  Dutch  families  were 
seriously  offended  by  its  burlesque  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  IrWng  finally  foun<i  it  necessary  to 
insert  an  ai>ologetic  preface.  In  1810  he  wrote 
a  sketch  of  Thomas  Campbell  for  a  Philadel- 
phia edition  of  his  poems,  and  in  181d-M4  edit- 
ed the  ^^  Analectic  Magazine  "  in  Philadelphia, 
to  which  he  contributed  several  biographies  of 
American  naval  connnanders.  In  1814  he  be- 
ramo  aide-de-camp  and  military  secretary  to 
Gov.  Tompkins,  and  in  1815  Sjiiled  for  Europe, 
hanng  meanwhile  become  a  silent  partner  in 
the  mercantile  business  of  two  of  his  brothers. 
In  I>ind(m  he  was  intimate  with  many  of  the 
literary  men  of  the  <lay,  esi>ecially  Procter  and 
Campbell,  and  by  the  latter  was  introduced  to 
Scott  at  Abbotsfonl.  Irving's  house  soon  be- 
came bankrupt,  and  ho  was  c(mipelle<l  to  write 
fnr  a  living.  His  rambles  about  Englaml  and 
Scotland  had  inwn  him  much  of  the  material 
for  the  **Ski'tch  Book,"  which  was  sent  home 
in  fra;riiu'nts  and  publisluHl  in  pamphlet  num- 
bers durim;  Ihim.  Sevcnil  of  the  siketclu's 
wiTo  cojaeti  in  the  London  **  Literary  Gazette," 
and  Irving  oifere<l  the  work  for  republication 
to  Murray  and  Constable,  by  ea<*h  of  wh(»m  it 


w^as  declined,  in  spite  of  Scott's  warm  recom- 
mendation.   He  then  put  the  first  Tulumtr  t-j 
press  at  his  own  expense  (1820X  but  the  fail- 
ure of  the  publisher  stopped  its  israe.    In  tiiif 
crisis  Scott  arrive<l  in  Xondon  and  preraiitij 
upon  Murray  to  purchase  the  mannscript  Ur 
£200,  which  price  he  doubled  when  the  boi>k 
proved  successfuL    The  **  Sketch  Boi>k**ct>D- 
tained  '^  Kip  Van  Winkle  *'  and  the  **  Ix-ci-mi  ef 
Sleepy  Hollow,"  which  are  perhaps  the  most 
widely  celebrated,  and  are  certainly  tlie  tat^l 
strikingly  original,  of  all  bis  creatiocs.     lie 
spent  the  winter  of  1820  in  Paris,  and  in  \>^l 
wrote  ^' Bracebridge  Hall,  or  tlie  Ilamurbti'* 
(2  vols.,  London,  1822),  producing  120|Mig«of 
it  in  ten  days.    Murray  paid  1,000  guineas  for 
the  copyright,  without  seeing  the  manntcript 
Irving  passed  the  next  winter  in  Dnaden.  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1628,  and  in  1824  pabUsbcd 
his  '^ Tales  of  a  Traveller**  (2  vols.,  Lond«iai, 
for  which  Murray  paid  £1,500.     This  work 
met  with  severe  criticism  on  both  sides  of  tb« 
Atlantic.    In  1826  Alexander  H.  Everett  lu- 
ted States  minister  to  Spain,  commiarioncd  I^ 
ving  to  translate  the  documents  relative  to 
Columbus  which  had  just  been  ci>Uect«d  br 
Navarrete.    AVith  tins  material  at  oomnuuid  be 
wrote  his  ^*  History  of  the  Life  and  VoTagn 
of  Christopher  Columbus "  (4  toIil,  Londna. 
1828),   for  which  be  received  8,000  gninni 
from  the  publisher  and  one  of  the  SO-fnmM 
gold  medals  offered  by  George  IV.  for  histori- 
cal, com  position.     Tliis  history  gained  iiiuw> 
diate  popularity,  and  was  highly  pruscd bribe 
reviewers,  more  than  restoring  the  favor  vbicb 
its  author  seemed  to  have  lost  by  Ids  pneediif 
work.    After  a  tour  in  the  south  of  Spaii  be 
])ublUhed  his  *'  Chronicles  of  the  Conqieil  ti 
(iranada''  (2  vols.,  London,  1829X  for  vbirb 
Murray  paid  £2,000,  losing  money  fay  ft.   Tbo 
'*  Voyages  of  the  Companions  of  Colnabai*'  ' 
appeared  in  1831,  and  in  1882  th«  '^llbtf- 
bra  "  (2  vols.,  London),  a  portion  of  which  vtf 
written  in  the  old  Moorish  palace,  vberslrriv 
spent  three  months.    In  July,  1820,  be  hnd  i^ 
turned  to  London,  having  been  appointed  «^ 
retary  of  the  American  legation  tfaerfc   b 
1831  the  university  of  Oxfo^  conhntA  i^ 
him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.    The  recall  of  ^ 
minister  deprived  him  of  hb  oflke,  tai  ft 
May,  1832,  he  returned  to  New  Torfc,  wkflti 
public  dinner,  at  which  Cbanoellor  £a<g^ 
side<1,  was  given  in  bis  honor.    In  the  ■b^" 
of  the  same  year  he  accompanied  Cuiimiijg* 
Ellsworth  in  the  removal  of  the  IndiaB  ti^ 
across  the  Mississippi,  and  th«  rcnh  vtf  I* 
'Tour  on  the  Prairies''  (188n,  which,  l^ 
gether  with  '*Abbotsford  and  Newfltcidir 
l>ev  "  (lH:m)  and  '' Legends  of  the  CoaqscM a 
Spain  "  ( 1  S3o),  forms  the  "  Cravon  MftcdhV- 
'Astoria'*  (2  voh).,  Philadelphia,  IMX*^ 
professes  to  give  the  early  nistoiy  of  ibcj^ 
station  of  that  name  in  Oregon,  was  ^'P^ 
from  the  author's  remembrance  of  vi»ilf  ft  '* 
youth  t<i  the  station  of  the  noithwert  ^^^ 
pany  at  Montreal,  and  from  docnncBti  t^ 
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J  John  Jacob  Astor.  The  "Adyen- 
Captain  Bonneville,  H.  8.  A.,  in  the 
[oon tains  and  the  Far  West,^^  was  pub- 
I  1837  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia),  and  in 
Irving  contributed  to  the  "  Enicker- 
Magazine  ^'  a  series  of  articles  which 
lers  were  collected  in  a  volume  enti- 
olfert'8Roo8t"(New  York,  1856).  In 
wrote  a  life  of  Margaret  Miller  David- 
Dcompany  her  posthumous  works.  He 
ted  States  minister  to  Spain  from  1842 
and  on  his  return  prepared  for  publi- 
>  separate  form  his  biography  of  Oliver 
th  (New  York,  1849),  which  was  origi- 
(fixed  to  a  Paris  edition  of  Goldsmith^s 
nd  also  published  ^*  Mahomet  and  his 
rs"  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1850),  com- 
rtly  from  materials  collected  in  Madrid 
^50,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Put- 
revised  his  entire  works,  which  were 
r  that  publisher  in  15  uniform  volumes, 
with  a  large  sale.  Irving^s  last,  long- 
most  elaborate  work,  **The  Life  of 
Washington"  (5  vols..  New  York, 
,  occupied  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
volume  appearing  only  three  months 
is  death. — From  the  time  when  the 
Book"  was  published  Irving  had  a 
;le  of  appreciative  readers,  which  has 
ninished.  In  the  department  of  pure 
3  he  was  the  earliest  classic  writer  of 
,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  he  re- 
e  tirst.  The  remarkable  clearness  and 
!  his  English,  the  freshness  of  many  of 
es,  and  the  genial  spirit  in  which  he 
ill,  seem  to  have  secured  for  his  works 
nent  active  circulation.  During  his 
600,000  volumes  were  sold  in  Ameri- 
dnc6  his  death  the  sale  has  averaged 
m  30,000  a  year.  On  account  of  the 
ith  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
,  Matilda  Hoffman,  he  never  married, 
ral  years  before  his  death  he  resided 
aast  bank  of  the  Hudson,  near  Tarry- 
an  old  Dutch  mansion  which  he  chris- 
Sunnyside."  This  phice  is  the  scene 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  and  Ir- 
ouse  wius  the  original  of  the  castle 
8  van  Tassel.  In  private  life  Irving 
even-tempered,  hospitable,  genial,  and 
I,  \iith  an  almost  feminine  delicacy 
ers  and  conversation.  He  was  a  com- 
t  of  the  Episcopal  church.  He  died 
from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was 
I  the  graveyard  at  Tarrytown,  the  fu- 
ocession  pai>sing  through  the  famous 
Hollow."  His  "Life  and  Letters" 
New  York,  1801-7)  was  edited  by 
lew  Pierre  M.  Irving,  who  also  col- 
id  e<litt*d  his  *'  Spanish  Papers,  and 
scellanies''  (3  vols.,  ISfiO). 
n  a  S.  county  of  (Jeorgia,  bounded  N. 
mulgee  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Al- 
area,  about  1,000  s<j.  m. ;  poj).  in  IHTO, 
whom  29<)  were  coloreil.  It  has  a 
•face  and  a  siindy  soil,  which  is  not 


very  fertile  except  in  the  S.  E.  part  ^ne 
forests  occupy  a  large  portion  oi  the  land. 
The  Brunswick  and  Albany  railroad  tonohcip 
the  8.  W.  comer.  The  chief  prodnctions  in 
1870  were  27,875  bushels  of  Indian  com,  15,105 
of  oats,  28,220  of  sweet  potatoes,  16,510  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  153  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
257  horses,  9,021  cattle,  7,872  sheep,  and  7,458 
swine.    Capital,  Irwinville. 

ISAAC  (Heb.  Yitgfhak,  wUl  langh,  whose  birth 
caused  laughter),  the  second  patriaSrch  of  the 
Hebrews,  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  younger 
brother  of  Ishmael,  and  father  of  Jacob  and 
£8au  by  Rebekah.  The  narrative  of  his  life  is 
contained  in  Genesis,  according  to  which  he 
was  born  when  his  father  was  100  years  old, 
was  circumcised  on  the  8th  day  of  his  life,  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed  by  Ids  father  on  Mt. 
Moriah,  but  was  saved  by  divine  interpositioo, 
lived  partly  as  a  nomao,  partly  as  an  agri- 
cultnnst,  in  the  southern  region  of  Canaan  and 
in  Philistia,  and  died  blind  at  the  age  of  180, 
after  bestowing  his  chief  blessing  on  his  younger 
son  Jacob,  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother, 
had  disguised  himself  to  resemble  Esau. 

ISAAC  hj  €•■■»■■%  a  Byzantine  emperor, 
died  in  1061.  He  was  the  son  of  Mannel 
Comnenus,  prefect  of  the  East,  but  early  lost 
his  father,  and  was  brought  up  by  the  emperor 
Basil  11.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  cap- 
tive king  of  Bulgaria,  and  was  living  privately 
in  Paphlagonia  when  in  1057  a  conm>iraoy 
raised  him  to  the  throne  in  the  place  of  Michael 
VI.  He  repnlsed  the  Hungarians  in  1059,  bat 
was  a  weak  and  incompetent  mler,  and  the 
same  year  abdicated  ana  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He 
left  no  son,  but  the  family  of  Comneni,  after 
an  interval  of  20  years,  occupied  the  Byzantine 
throne  for  a  century. 

ISAAC  IL,  AagHu,  a  Byzantine  emperor, 
born  in  1154,  put  to  death  in  1204.  A  de- 
scendant of  the  Comneni  through  his  grand- 
I  mother,  he  held  various  offices  under  the  em- 
peror Manuel  I.  He  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  Andronicus  Comnenus,  who  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death ;  but  a  popular  revolution  de- 
'livered  him  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne 
in  1185.  He  made  himself  detested  by  his 
vices  and  incapacity,  and  was  dethroned  by  his 
brother  Alexis  III.  in  1195,  and  deprived  of  his 
sight.  When  the  crusaders  took  Constantino- 
ple in  1203,  they  restore<l  Isaac  to  the  throne; 
l>ut  he  was  again  dethroned  and  ])ut  to  death 
by  Alexis  Ducas  in  the  following  year. 

ISABELLA,  a  central  county  of  the  southern 
])eninsula  of  Michigan,  intersected  by  Chippewa 
river;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,4,113. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  mostly  covered 
with  forests,  nrinci pally  of  pine  and  sugar 
maple.  The  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  railroaid 
crosses  the  N.  E.  corner.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  27,786  bushels  of  wheat, 
18,984  of  Indian  corn,  21,382  of  oats,  39,001  of 
])otatoes,  87,854  lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,268  tons 
of  hay.     There  were  568  horses,  867  milch 
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cows,  1,532  other  ciittle,  1,911  sheep,  and  1,876 
swine.  Capitol,  Mt  Pleasant. 
.  ISABELLA  I.,  the  Catholie,  queen  of  Castile 
and  I^'on,  born  in  Matlrig:al,  Old  Castile,  April 
23, 14ol,  died  Nov.  2«,  15U4.  Slie  was  thediiu^ih- 
t<T  of  John  II.  of  Castile  by  his  second  wife, 
•  Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  was  therefore  descend- 
ed throufrh  l>oth  parents  from  the  famous  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  She  was  little 
more  than  three  years  old  when  her  father 
died,  leaving  his  crown  to  Henry,  the  offspring 
of  his  first  marriage  with  Maria  of  Arogon. 
Until  her  12th  year  Isabella  lived  witli  her 
mother  in  retirement  in  the  small  town  of 
Arevalo.  On  tlie  birth  of  the  princess  Juana, 
Henry  removed  his  sister  to  court,  the  better 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  party  for  secu- 
ring the  succession  to  her  instead  of  Juana. 
Kemoto  as  seemeil  her  chances  of  a  crown, 
with  her  elder  brother  on  the  tlirono,  an  heir 
to  his  body,  and  another  brotlier  living,  Isa- 
bella was  yet  thought  a  tit  match  for  the  tirst 
princes  of  Europe.  "  Her  hand  was  first  so- 
licited," says  Prescott,  **  for  that  very  P'erdi- 
nand  who  was  destinetl  to  be  her  future  hus- 
band, though  not  till  after  the  intervention  of 
many  inauspicious  circumstances."  She  was 
next,  at  the  a^  of  1 1,  betrothed  to  his  brother 
Carlos,  aged  40.  This  unetjual  union  was  pre- 
vented by  the  death  of  Carlos  by  poison,  and  in 
1464  Henry  promised  her  hand  to  Alfonso  of 
Portugal.  Isabella  opposed  this  summary  dis- 
position of  her  person,  saying  that  **the  in- 
fantas of  Castile  could  not  be  given  in  mar- 
riage without  tlie  consent  of  the  nobles  of  the 
realm."  An  insurrection,  headed  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Villfnu  and  his  uncle,  the  aroh])ishop 
of  Toledo,  had  been  stirred  up  partly  by  the 
belief  of  many  nobles  that  the  princess  Juana 
(often  known  as  la  Bfltranfja\  to  whom  the 
king  had  caused  the  oath  of  fealty  to  be  taki-n, 
was  the  offspring  of  an  amour  between  the 
quetrn  and  the  royal  favorite  Beltran  de  la 
Cuevo.  The  confiHlt-rates  proclaimed  the  trans- 
fer of  the  sceptre  from  Henry  to  his  brotlier 
Alfonso,  and  collected  an  army  to  support  their 
cause.  Henry  sought  to  detach  the  chief  con- 
8i>irators  by  marrying;  Isabella  to  the  brother 
of  the  marquis  of  Villena,  the  profligate  Don 
Pe<ln>  Ciiron,  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
Calatravo.  The  princess  vowed  to  plunge  a 
dagger  into  Don  Pedro's  heart  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  such  dishonor,  but  the  grand  master  died 
suddenly  on  his  journey  to  the  nuptials.  Two 
years  later  (14fi8)  Alfonso  died,  and  the  in- 
surgents offered  the  crown  to  Isabella.  She 
refuse<l  it,  but  expresse<l  lier  willingness  to  suc- 
cet^l  her  brother ;  and  an  accommtMlation  was 
soon  effeete<l  with  Henry,  by  the  terms  of 
whii'h  the  «|ueen  was  to  In?  divorced,  and  Isa- 
bella was  recognized  as  heir  to  Ciwtile  and 
Iam>ii,  with  the  right  to  choose  her  own  hus- 
band, subje<'t  to  the  king's  approval.  Is:i])ella*s 
claim  to  the  succession  was  soon  afterward 
solenmlv  ratitie<l  bv  the  cortes.  Henrv  iiaid 
little  regard  to  the  terms  uf  this  agreement. 


and  made  another  effort  to  force  her  to  marrr 
tlie  king  of  Portugal    Policy  and  affection  id- 
clined  her  to  the  suit  of  Ferdinand,  prince  of 
Aragon,  and,  incensed  at  her  brother  s  threats 
of  imprisonment  she  resolved  to  take  niattrn 
into  her  own  hands,  and  returned  the  An- 
goneso  envoy  a  favorable  answer.    Ferdinaiid 
signed  the  marriage  contract  at  Cervera.  Jan. 
7,  1469,  guaranteeing  to  his  consort  all  th« 
essential  rights  of  sovereignty  in  Castile  md 
Leon.     Ueiiry  at  once  despatched  a  force  to 
seize  his  sister^s  person,  but  Isabella  escaped 
to  Valladolid,  and  sent  word  to  Fenlinand  to 
hasten  the  marriage.    The  young  prince,  on* 
able  to  procure  an  escort,  as  his  father  vit 
then  at  war  with  the  insurgent  Catalans  iDd 
utterly  bankrupt,  travelled  in  the  ditignise  of  i 
servant  with  six  companions  to  Osma.  esca- 
ping the  troops  of  Henry  posted  to  cut  off  his 
progress,  and  thence  journeyed  in  more  tittin; 
state  to  Valladolid,  where  the  marriage  cer^- 
m<my  took  place,  Oct  19,  1469.    Henry  now 
declared  Isabella  to  have  forfeited  all  the  ad- 
vantages guaranteed  by  the  previons  treaty, 
and  proclaimed  Juana  his  lawful  sacceaaor. 
The  kingdom  became  diviiled  by  two  hoctile 
factions,  Henry  receiving  the  coantenance  of 
France,  but  IsaWlla  gradually  winning  tlie  af- 
fections and  allegiance  of  the  Castilians  by  h«r 
virtues  and  sagacity.    At  length,  on  Dec.  11. 
1474,  the  king  died,  and  two  days  later  Im- 
bella  was  proclaimed  queen  at  Segovia.    Mmt 
of  the  noDles  swore  allegiance,  but  the  parit 
of  Juana  was  still  powerful,  and  it  waa  nol 
until  after  a  war  with  Alfonso  of  PortopL 
who  had  been  affianced  to  Juana,  that  tbt 
queen-s  authority  was  fully  recognized.    FrvHD 
this  time  her  career  waa  brilliant.    She  a|>plitd 
herself  to  reform  the  laws  and  internal  admiB- 
istraticm  of  the  realm,  to  encourage  Uteratare 
and  the  arts,  and  to  modify  the  stem  and  crafk^ 
measures  of  her  husband.    Thou|Hi  the  life  aid 
soul  of  the  war  against  the  Moon,  in  whirk 
she  personally  took  part,  even  wearing  aiuor. 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Madrid,  abe  va^ 
opposed  to  the  cruelty  which  waa  then  the  c»> 
tablished  policy  toward  tliat  peopk;  and  if  »bt 
decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jewa  from  Cartik 
and  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  iDt^ldll^ 
tion  of  the  inquisition,  it  waa  from  a  fOBn^ 
tion  that  the  safety  of  the  Catholic  faith  d^ 
manded  tills  sacrifice  of  her  private  feeliB^ 
The  encouragement  of  Christopher  Cohnabv 
is  the  deed  by  which  she  is  beat  known  top» 
terity ;  the  stjuadron  with  which  he  diatom" 
America  was  equipped  at  her  expenae.  ^ 
op])osed  the  reductKm  of  the  Indiana  to  riawf?* 
and  when  a  cargo  of  these  captivea  waa  amt  ^ 
Columbus  to  Spain,  she  oraered  them  tn  t|^ 
trans|M)rted  back  to  their  own  country.    Vita 
the  aid  of  Cardinal  Xinienes  ahe  rrfonntd  the 
religious  orders,  e^tabluhing  thereby  aa  flfv  > 
disciplirie  in  the  church  as  i&e  had  alrwl.*^ 
trtnluced  into  the  state.    Neither  wealth  ^ 
station  ever  shielded  criminals  from  her  di^ 
pleasure,  and  the  sword  of  Jnaticv  fcU  ^^ 
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eqaal  certaintj  npon  the  nobilitj,  the  clergy, 
and  the  common  offender.  The  masculine  in- 
tellect, the  feminine  charms,  and  tiie  rare  vir- 
tues of  Isabella  have  been  a  favorite  theme 
for  historians  of  all  sabseqnent  time&  and  the 
affection  in  which  all  her  subjects  neld  her 
person  is  still  cherished  throaffhoat  Spain  for 
ner  memory.  The  sadden  deaus  of  Don  Car- 
los, I>on  Pedro  Giron,  and  her  brother  Al- 
fonso, so  opportunely  for  her  interests,  left  no 
stain  of  suspicion  upon  her.  For  Ferdiuand 
she  always  entertaiued  the  warmest  affection, 
which  was  not  always  faithfully  returned.  Her 
frenutne  piety  colored  every  action  of  her  life. 
In  person  she  was  equally  beautiful  as  in  char- 
acter. She  had  a  clear  complexion,  light  blue 
ejea,  and  auburn  hair.  She  had  ^ve  children : 
babella,  married  to  Emanuel  of  Portugal; 
Jnan,  a  virtuous  prince,  who  died  in  1497,  aged 
20;  Juana,  who  married  Philip,  archduke  of 
Austria,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.;  Maria,  who  espoused  Emanuel 
after  the  death  of  her  sister;  and  Catharine, 
the  wife  of  Henry  VIIL  of  England.    (See 

laawBiJ.A  II.  (Maria  Isabkl  Luisa),  ex-queen 
of  Spain,  bom  in  Madrid,  Oct  10,  1880.    She 
M  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
his  fourth  wife,  Maria  Christina.    The  ques- 
tion of  her  succession  to  the  throne  caused  in 
Spain  a  bloody  civil  war.    Her  father,  having 
no  son,  repealed  (March  29,  1830)  the  Salic 
law,  introduced  into  Spain  by  Philip  V.,  and 
named  the  expected  offspring  of  his  fourth 
marriage  to  succeed  him,  thus  excluding  his 
brother  Don  Carlos,  who  was  then  heir  pre- 
sumptive by  virtue  of  that  law..    Ferdinand 
dring  Sept.  29,  1888,  Isabella,  then  only  three 
years  old,  was  proclaimed  queen.     Don  Carlos 
UK^ik  up  arms,  supportecl  by  a  lar^e  body  of 
adherents,  known  as  Carlists.     The  contest 
irradnally  assumed  tlie  worst  form  of  civil  war, 
the  clergy  taking  sides  with  Don  Carlos,  while 
the  queen's  party  was  identitied  with  that  of 
tiie  exaltado$,   liberals,   or  constitutionalists; 
the  queen  mother,  who  had  taken  the  title  of 
r«;^nt,  having  guaranteed  a  constitution  to 
Spain.    The  young  queen  was  supported  by 
the  majority  of  the  people,  and  in  1834  it  was 
£ilm<»«t  unanimously  agreed  by  the  legislative 
ctiites  that  Don  Carlos  and  his  descendants 
should  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  Spanish 
throne ;  a  decree  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
confluent  cortes  in  1836.     Peace  was  vir- 
tatilly  concluded  at  the  end  of  August,  1889,  at 
^  vi^rara,  by  the  convention  between  the  Carlist 
g^Deral  Maroto  and  Gen.  Espartero,  the  most 
^w^esaful  of  the  constitutionalist  commanders,  ' 
ao'l  Don  Carlos  fled  to  France.     During  the 
*""Tirse  of  the  struffprle  the  queen  regent  vacil-  j 
••W  between  the  two  parties  of  moderadon,  or 
^>n4enatives,  and  ex€Utado$,  or  lilverals.     The 
"^'inwtry  of  Mendizabal  mo<litied  the  constitu- 
^'"n,  enlarged  the  electoral  law,  and  introduceil 
Y^itr  refonns;  but  the  juntas,  still  dissatisfied, 
^"inaijded  the  constitution  of  1812,  which  was 


finally  extorted  by  the  insnrrection  of  Madrid, 
June  18,  1887.  The  great  insurrections  of 
Barcelona  and  of  Madrid  in  1889  caused  the 
flight  of  the  queen  mother  into  France  (Octo- 
ber, 1840).  Espartero  now  became  heiad  of 
the  government,  and  on  May  8,  1841,  was  de- 
clared r^ent,  but  was  finally  compelled  bv  an 
insurrection  of  the  friends  of  Christina  and  the 
radicals  to  abdicate;  the  cortes,  by  advancing 
the  majority  of  the  queen  11  months,  placed 
her  on  the  throne,  Nov.  10,  1848.  Gen.  Nar- 
vaez,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  insurrection,  became  chief  of  the  cabinet 
in  1844,  and  in  the  following  year  the  consti- 
tution was  modified  in  a  reactionary  sense. 
On  Oct  10,  1846,  under  the  influence  of  Louis 
Philippe,  she  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Don 
Francisco  de  Asis,  and  at  the  same  time  her 
sister  Maria  Ferdinanda  Luisa  was  married  to 
the  duke  of  Montpensier.  This  alliance  gave 
rise  to  sinister  oonmients,  and  resulted  in  do- 
mestic unhappiness  and  in  injurious  reports  in 
regard  to  the  conjugal  fitness  of  the  king  and 
the  conjugal  fidelity  of  the  queen.  Isabella 
established  alliances  with  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  in  1849  sent  an  army  to  aid  the  pope. 
An  attempted  assassination  of  the  queen  in 
1852  was  turned  to  account  by  the  conser- 
vatives, who  procured  the  dissolution  of  Uie 
cortes  and  the  adoption  of  repressive  mea- 
sures. Several  liberal  generals  having  been 
banished,  oh  June  28,  1854,  Gens.  O^Donnell 
and  Dulce  headed  a  military  and  civil  insurrec- 
tion in  Madrid,  and  'succeeded  in  reSstablishinff 
a  liberal  government  The  queen  mother  fled 
again  to  France,  and  the  queen  proclaimed  an 
amnesty,  opened  a  new  cortes,  and  legalized 
the  sale  of  church  property.  In  1860  an  at- 
tempted coup  d'etat  by  O^Donnell,  and  the 
suppression  of  revolts  in  tlie  south  of  Spain, 
gave  the  queen  more  power,  and  reestablished 
the  constitution  of  1845.  This  induced  the 
most  reactionary  measures,  which  in  turn 
brought  about  a  year  later  the  fall  of  the  Nar- 
vaez  cabinet  and  the  formation  of  a  more  lib- 
eral ministry  (October,  1857).  A  war  with 
Morocco,  undertaken  by  O'Donnell,  was  suc- 
cessfully terminated  in  April,  1860.  The  in- 
ter\*ention  in  Mexican  affairs  jointly  with  the 
French,  and  under  the  lead  of  Prim,  in  18ttl-'2, 
was  speedily  cut  short  by  that  general.  Waste- 
ful enterprises  in  Santo  Domingo  and  against 
Peru  ana  Chili  proved  entirely  fruitless.  In 
1865  Isabella  was  compelled  by  the  resignation 
of  her  ministers  to  give  her  sanction  to  the 
bill  repealing  the  law  of  1861,  by  which  the  re- 
public of  Dominica  was  incorporated  with  the 
nionarchv :  and  in  the  same  vear  she  ordered 
the  sale  of  all  the  crown  property,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  the  royal  residences  and  entailed  es- 
tates, for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  In  1866, 
under  the  influence  of  the  prie^^ts  and  a  new 
Narvaez  cabinet,  she  abolishe<1  freedom  of  the 
press  and  place<l  public  instruction  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  In8urrection^s  instigatinl  and 
partly  led  by  Prim,  broke  out  in  that  and  the 
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followiot;  year  in  varions  porta  of  the  conntrr, 
but  faileil  fur  want  of  urpaaization.  Gonzalez 
Bravo,  the  succesaor  of  Karvai'z  at  tbe  head  of 
the  caiiinct,  carrieil  reaction  still  furtlicr,  until 
in  Scpit'mber,  ISnS,  a  ruvolt  befcan  at  Cadiz 
which  siieedily  spread  orer  all  S;iain,  and  ro- 
snlted  [u  the  queen's  tli^ht  to  France,  with  her 
chililren,  her  lover  Uarfori,  and  her  chaplain 
Claret.  (Si'c  Pbiu,  and  8ekra>'o.)  Napuleon 
III.  ])Ut  at  her  disposal  thecai^tlcat  Pan,  whence 
she  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, ])n>tciitin^  against  the  revolution.  Un  Sept. 
SO.  1808.  her  dvpoaition  was  declared  at  Madrid, 
and  on  N'ot.  0  she  took  up  her  residence  in 
Paris,  where  slie  has  »inco  retiiained,  with  the 
exoeptiun  o(  an  interval  spent  at  Geneva  during 
tlie  Franco-German  war.  (.)a  June  25,  1x70, 
ahe  abdicated  lier  claim  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in 
favor  of  her  »on,  Alfonso  Francisco  do  Asis  Fer- 
nando, ic.  (born  Nov.  28,  1H57),  prince  of  As- 
turiaa,  who  asHumcd  the  titia  of  Alfonso  XII. 

ISlBHiJ  or  EXGUXIt.  See  Kdwahd  II. 
and  III. 

laUELU  or  TALOIS.     See  Euubeth  of 

ISABET.  I.  Jwn  Baptbtc,  a  French  miniature 
painter,  born  in  Noney,  April  11,  176T,  ilicd 
April  I**,  IKRj,  lie  studied  historical  painting 
under  David,  hut  commenced  his  career  by 
making  ]iurtraits  in  crayons.  About  IHOO  ho 
determined  to  apply  the  principles  of  high  art 
to  miniature  painting,  and  in  1ISCI2  his  rejiu- 
tation  was  established  by  an  extensive  work, 
representing  the  first  consul  reviewing  hb 
tmo|Ht  in  tlic  conrt  of  the  Tuileries;  and  thenc«- 
forth  he  remained  at  the  very  head  of  this 
branch  of  his  art.  Napoleon  1.,  with  whom 
he  luid  lieen  intimate  in  his  youth,  ajipointi-d 
him  his  miniature  painter  in  ordinary,  and 
the  memlwra  of  the  Bonaparte  family  and 
the  marshals  and  great  ditoiitarics  of  the  em- 
pire sat  to  him,  besitles  many  sovereigns  and 
Btatesinen  of  Europe,  of  whom  he  painted  a 
greater  number  than  any  contemporary.  His 
Table  iln  marirhaui.  on  a  large  slab  of  porce- 
lain, rcprenenting  Napoleon  surrounded  by  his 
■nost  famous  generals,  is  a  goo<l  specimen  of 
his  largo  fmrtrait  pieces.  Ilia  picture  of  one 
u(  the  cunferenees  at  Vienna,  whiiher  he  had 
fiiUiiweil  Maria  Louisa  on  the  alHlicalion  of 
NapiileiiU  in  1K14.  is  valuable  from  the  nnni- 
licr  of  historic  jmrtriiit^  it  embraces.  IL  EagCM 
Lnln  Gahrirl,  a  French  marine  and  landscape 

Sainter,  sun  (if  tin-  preceding,  bom  in  Paris, 
ulv  23, 1M(H.  Hi-rfiidiwl  an  nnder  his  father. 
Hi*  ■■Hiittle  of  the  Te\el "  (IMJI)  is  in  Ver- 
•ailleH.  and  his  "Embitrkingof  Kuytcr''  (1^51) 
in  the  LuxemlHiurif.  His  later  works  include 
'•Tlw  Alcbi-misf  (!'*<■-■■.»  and  "The  Tempta- 
liiin  of  St.  Anthimv"  {\xmi. 

IH,i:rs  line  of  till-  tfii  Attic  orators,  horn  at 
Cllall-i^  tlourihheil  in  tlie  lirst  half  of  the  4th 
(entiiry  B.  C,  ilv  went  at  an  early  age  to 
Athens  won  instructed  in  oratory  by  Lysias 
and  I-'iicrates.  cmnpoM-il  judicial  orations  fur 
Others  mill  fouiidiil  ii  schi'ul  of  rhetoric  in 


I  which  Demoathenos  is  laid  to  have  stnditil.  In 
I  antiquity  64  orations  were  aacribcd  tu  liim.i>r 
I  whicn  11  are  extant,  all  relating  tu  dikpnini  ii- 
.  heritances.  The  best  aeparale  edition  i(  ttu: 
by  SehOmonn  (8vo,  Greifswald,  1931).  Tbrtr 
is  an  Englisli  tran^tion  by  Sir  William  ivaa 
(London,  ITM). 

181I1H,  the  first  of  the  great  Hebrew  prwli- 
ets,  son  of  Amoz,  flourished  under  Kiogi  U- 
ziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  liei^iah,  from  ilimi 
TGO  to  TOO  B.  C.  Aliax  wai  consoled  b.i  LU 
prophecies  when  King  Rezin  of  Damascu*  tod 
Pekah  of  Israel  warred  against  Jndah.  BdI  lii> 
chief  activity  fulls  in  the  reign  of  Ueukiih, 
during  the  invasion  of  8ennacheril>,  king  of  Ai- 
syria.  (See  IlERsKwa,  vol.  viii^  p.  681t.)  Tie 
leading  themes  of  bia  prophecies  are  deDoxi- 
aliens  of  ^"ice  and  oppression,  annoDutcnnti 
of  impending  ruin,  and  the  promise  of  rem- 
eration  and  a  universal  reign  of  justice.  Tk 
eloquent  style  and  sublimity  of  thought  of  tk 
main  portions  of  the  book  of  laaiafa  girt  Vm 
the  highest  rank  among  the  propbrtAi  Ik 
last  27  chapters,  which  differ  in  diction  wi 
topics,  treating  of  the  vtcturies  of  Cynii,  ibe 
fnll  of  Babylon,  and  the  return  of  the  jcwatn 
Jerusalem,  are  generally  considered  by  trtitt 
to  bo  by  some  author  of  the  time  of  the  captit- 
ity,  whose  name  is  unknown,  and  who  ii  ofm 
designated  as  the  second  Isaiah.  Some  otbv 
chapters  (xiii..  ixxiv.,  isxv.,  &c.)  are  alw  rr^ 
garded  as  productions  of  unknown  anthonl^ 
Among  the  best  commentators  are  Lowtb  (I/a- 
don,  1775),  GeBeniQB<S  vols.,  Leipiie,  1K0-HL 
llitzig  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  lB3d).  J.  A.  Alti- 
ander  (2  lols.,  New  York,  I»4ft-'T>,  Bara«*(l 
vols.,  1 84«),  Drechsler  (8  vols.,  completed  b;  He 
litzsch  and  Ilahn,  1857).  Knuhd  {8d  ed..  IMU 
Dclitzwh  (186S),  and  Ewald  (Ed  cd^  1SG7). 

ISiim,  an  E.  coDDty  of  Minneaota,  iaW 
sectcd  by  St.  Francis  or  Rum  river;  •rea.lW 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,035.  Tbe  luftt* '» 
somewhat  diTertified.  Timber  ia  found  iliH 
the  river  banks.  Thecbief  prodnetionsial^ 
were  16,025  bushels  of  ■  1  ,,f.  T  ""  nf  f 
B,StlB  of  Indian  com,  11, ~  .  r  .  i.,  1 1  -ii'^ 
potatoes,  58.831  Iba.  of  \   .■■.:    „:  !      .  :  '-'■ 

of  hay.    There  wef«  21:-.  l,-.-.  ' i-<"'- 

cows,  1,14B  other  eUtU.  ■.':*.  *U-\;  aiki  -■'' 
swine.    Capital,  Cambridin. 

ISAl  (anc.  /*an>i),  •  rivrr  uf  GrnntBJ.  > 
tributary  of  the  S.  or  richi  bank  at  divM- 
nbe.  about  200  m.long.  It  rt-v*  in  Tyrwlit^ 
0  m.  N.  £.  of  Innsprock,  i 
m.  through  a  wild  and  ]-ir 
pine  region,  until  it  re*'!>< 

velocity  the  Bavarian  t<."  _  ._ .  __ 

of  Munich  ;  it  falls  into  t)...  Ilanvb*  •  B-^ 
low  Deggendorf.  Bendi  -  Monh-li.  tki»«> 
ters  Landshnt,  Landaa,  or  i!  ntlwr  tiiirM,W  <> 
nut  navigable  excepting  <l"<>pwaRlb<mT'^ 
iind  then  only  for  rah".  It  iiai<jiM  ■■-* 
liirge  bogi  and  forms  m.  metOM  lalaaA:  ^ 
iiiunr  afflnents  from  Amntr,  Vbi*.  ■* 
other  lakes ;  and  Ui  bat*  oaM  h<* 

a  mountain  lake  ««;■     if  fiv  b<fp«4  tik 
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i,  OteeiM,  a  French  patronesa  of 
i>ra  in  ToDlonae  about  1450,  died  there 
K).  She  belonged  t«  a  diBtingniahed 
coording  to  some  Mthorities  to  that 
onnts  of  Touloaee.  She  was  never 
and  devoted  her  wealth  to  the  pro- 
f  poetrj  by  restoring  the  floral  giones 
auem;  of  Tonlonse.  She  annoally 
largo  amoonta  to  the  endowment  of 
r  the  beat  poetical  contribationa,  and 
mj  continues  to  derive  from  her  l^ac/ 
I  income  of  over  10,000  franca  for  the 
ing  floral  games. 


ad  Pisidia,  containing  few  towns,  and 
the  ancients  chiefly  bj  the  marauding 
18  of  tholsauri,  whodwelt  initsmoan- 
iegaes.  Tlie  Rom*iiH  sent  an  army 
lem  in  T^  B.  C.  under  Serviliua,  who 
hem  to  submission  and  gained  the  sur- 
laauricus.  As  they  continued  their 
ons,  the  Romans  tried  with  little  suc- 
leck  tltem  by  confining  them  within  a 
fortresses.  In  the  3d  century  the 
and  Cilicians  united  themselves  iuto 
n,  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  Trebeilia- 
ned  the  title  of  Raman  emperor  (S64), 
conquered  and  put  to  death,  lliey 
mtdable  to  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
of  their  race,  Zeno  (4T4-'91)  and  Leo 
-'41),  rose  to  the  Ryzantine  throne, 
al  of  Issuria  was  Isaura,  at  the  foot  of 
iw,  a  strong  and  rich  city,  whose  in- 
destroyed  it  and  themselves  by  fire 
y  could  no  lonirer  resist  the  siege  of 
I,  shortly  after  tho  death  of  Alexander 
;     It  was  rebuilt,  and  ogdn  dcstroy- 
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of  the  bay  of  Naples;  area,  S6  aq.  m.;  pop. 
obont  2S,000.  Its  coasts  are  steep  and  rookj. 
Near  Its  oentre  is  the  volcano  of  Epomeo,  3,500 
ft  above  the  sea;  itslast  eruption  was  in  1801. 
There  are  also  IS  smaller  volcanoes.  The  in- 
tervening valleys  are  of  extraordinary  fertility, 
frodudng  com,  wine,  andfmits  in  abimdanoe. 
ta  warm  baths,  the  most  celebrated  of  whidi 
are  those  of  Caaamiociola  and  Laooo,  are  mnoh 
freqnented,  and,  with  its  salnbrionedimateand 
luxuriant  vegetatJODj  make  it  a  favorit«  resort 
in  every  season  of  the  year.  The  chief  town, 
Ischia,  hot  abont  6,800  inhabitanta,  and  b  th* 
seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop.  Its  oaatle,  a  pio- 
tnresque  structure,  stands  on  a  bi^  Isolated 
rock  of  volcanic  tufa  and  asbea,  which  rlaea 
out  of  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Vivara, 
and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  m<de> 
It  was  bnjit  by  Alfonso  I.  of  Arragon  in  the 
12  th  century, 

I8CHL,  or  b^D,  a  fashionable  watering  plaoe 
in  Upper  Aoatria,  on  the  river  Trans,  in  the 
oentre  of  Ave  or  six  valleys,  snrrounded  by 
piotnresqne  mountdns,  27  m,  E.  8.  E.  of  SoU- 
burg;  pop.  in  1640,  7,126.  In  the  vicinity  are 
extensive  salt  works,  established  in  1823.  It 
contains  several  ohnrohc*  and  schools,  and  aol- 
pbur,  mud,  and  saline  vapor  hatha.  A  suspen- 
sion bridge  oroases  the  Trann,  at  the  Junction 
of  the  Isclil.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  of  Uie  Aos- 
trian  nobility  and  of  the  present  emperor. 

ISECHEM, a  town  of  Beiginmjin the  province 
of  West  Flanders,  7  m.  N.  S,  W,  of  Ckiurtray; 
pop.  in  1867,  7,936.  It  has  important  mann- 
faotoriea  of  cotton,  linen,  hata,  thread,  ribbon, 
and  soap,  breweries,  and  tanneries,  and  a  Urge 
trade  in  cattle. 

KELM,  Hnri  FrWric,  a  French  sculptor, 
bom  at'Churegoutte,  Ilaute-Saone,  about  182B. 
lie  exhibited  various  works  in  1849,  and  has 
since  produced  busts  of  Uurat  nnd  others  for  the 
museum  of  Versailles,  "Observation,"  an  alle- 
gorical bust,  "  The  Genius  of  Fire,"  and  "  Eury- 
Elns"  for  the  new 
uvre,  and  other 
busts  and  statues. 

l^KE,  a  a  E.  de- 
partment of  France, 
. ..,  m  Danphinv,  bound- 

-3-„'  r  cd  W,  and  K,  by  the 

^  Bhdne,  which  sepa- 

rates it  from  the  de- 
partments of  Loir& 
Rhone,  and  Ain,  ana 
on  the  E  and  S.  bor- 
dering on  Savoie, 
Ilautes  -  Alpes,  and 
Drt>me;  area,  8,200 


from  the  rivw  Is^ro 
(line.  Itara\  which 
flows  through  it  gen- 
erally S.«'.  from  Sa- 
ble, and  falls  into  tlie 
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Rlione  near  Valence,  DrAme,  after  a  course  of 
180  m.,  for  more  than  80  of  which  it  i3  navi- 
gable. TIic  surface  of  the  department  in  tlie 
south  is  very  mountainous,  but  in  the  centre 
and  north  it  frequently  expands  into  extensive 
plains.  There  are  at  least  20  mountain  peaks, 
the  lowest  over  6,000  ft.  high,  and  the-  most 
elevated,  belunping  to  the  Pelvoux  group,  on 
the  border  of  Ilautes-Alpes,  over  13,000  ft. 
The  soil  of  the  lowhmds  is  in  general  very 
fertile.  Agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  state. 
The  quantity  of  wine  made  annually  averages 
over  5,0no,000  gidlons;  tliat  made  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rh6ne  has  been  long  celebrated. 
The  production  of  silk  is  an  importimt  branch 
of  industry.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  cop- 
per, load,  and  coal ;  and  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
zinc,  and  antimony  are  found.  The  staple 
manufactures  are  hardware,  linens,  and  cotton 
yarn.  Tlie  department  is  divide<l  into  the  arron- 
dissoments  of  Grenoble,  Saint-Miu'cellin,  I^ 
Tour-du-Pin,  and  Vienne.     Capital,  Grenoble. 

ISEHLOHN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia,  15  m.  W.  of  Arnsberg; 
I)op.  in  ls71,  15,763.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  bronze,  needles, 
&c.  The  manufacture  of  iron  was  in  operation 
there  in  the  middle  ages.  That  of  brass  dates 
from  the  18th  century.  The  other  manufac- 
tures are  silks,  velvet,  broadcloth,  ribbons, 
leatlier,  and  paper.  The  country  around  Iser- 
lohn  is  diverMtied  with  picturescpie  ruins,  rocks, 
glens,  and  valleys.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
is  tlie  celebrated  Felsenmeer  (sea  of  rocks), 
and  a  remarkable  sounding  cave  containing 
fossil  bones. 

ISERMl  (anc.  yE»rrnin\  a  town  of  southern 
Italy,  in  the  province  and  24  m.  W.  of  the  city 
of  Campobasso,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
and  near  the  source  of  the  Volturno;  pop. 
about  7,500.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  modern 
wall,  founded  on  tlie  massive  remains  of  an 
ancient  one.  In  the  middle  is  a  fine  fountmn, 
with  six  rows  of  arches  supporte<l  on  columns 
of  white  marble;  this,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
factories of  the  town,  is  fe<l  by  an  ancient 
a<iueduct  hewn  in  the  rock  for  a  long  distance 
and  at  a  great  depth.  Isernia  is  the  seat  of  a 
l)ishop,  has  cloth  and  earthenware  manufac- 
torii"*  iiiid  naper  mills,  and  an  extensive  trade. 
Until  17S0it  was  crow<led  during  the  September 
fair  witli  pilgrims  to  the  shrii^e  of  Sts.  Cosma 
and  I>ainiano,  who  were  supposed  to  liave  ex- 
traonlinary  healing  powers,  and  to  whom  of- 
ferings were  nia<le  of  re<l  wax  models  of  the 
])art'*  of  the  body  affected  by  disease;  these 
tinally  became  so  M-aiidalous  tluit  the  govern- 
ment suppressed  the  pnu*tice.  In  1805  the 
town  suffered  severely  from  an  earthqaake. 

ISIIMAKL,  son  of  Abraham  and  Ilagar,  born 
in  Manire.  After  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Sarah, 
slie  persuade<l  Abraham  to  banish  Ilagar  and 
Isliiiuiel,  and  from  that  time  Ishmael  dwelt  as  a 
hunter  in  the  wiMernes**  of  Paran.  His  12  sons 
'  became  the  heads  <»f  12  tribes  dwelling  in  the 
^Irabian  desert   between   Kgypt   nn«l  the  Eu- 


phrates, under  the  name  of  Ishmaelites  or  III- 
garenes. — In  the  10th  century  A.  D.  tli«  name 
of  Ishmaelites  or  Isniaelians  was  atfuni«0  ly 
a  Mohammedan  secret  society  in  Syria  and 
Persia,    (See  AssAseiNS.) 

ISIDORE  HEKCATIHU  also  called  PtccATne 
and  PsEUDO-IsiDOBE,  the  snpposed  antlm:  cf 
the  false  decretals.  (See  Caxox  Law,  and  De- 
cretals.) 

ISIDOErS.    I.  Of  Cham,  a  geographer  in  tU 
early  part  of  the  Ist  century.     lie  was  tlit 
author  of  a  work  in  which  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man world  and  the  Partliian  empire  were  dv 
scril>ed.    There  are  several  qaotations  in  Pliny 
from  this  treatise,  the  extant  fragment*  <•( 
which  have  been  repeatedly  published  in  mod- 
ern times  among  the  remains  of  the  Ge^»^- 
2)hici  Minorf$,  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Milltr 
(Paris,  \HZ\i).    II.  Of  SeTllte,  a  saint  of  the  Latin 
church,  born  in  Cartagena,  Spain,  died  April 
4,  686.     He  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Sevilk 
al)out  600,  and  was  esteemed  tlie  most  eloqpeci 
orator,  the  profonndest  scholar,  and  the  abkr$: 
prelate  of  his  age.    In  619  he  presided  at  the 
second  council  of  Seville,  and  in  638  at  the 
great  council  of  Toledo.     lie  wrote  on  scieixf; 
art,  history,  and  theology;   the  mo«t  corions 
and  important  of  his  works  is  Originum  ike 
Etymologiarum  Lihri  A'JT.,  an  encyclupc^ 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  then  known.    The 
best  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  cf 
F.  ArevaB  (Rome,  1797-1808).    The  fragmtiits 
of  his  treatise  I)e  Fide  CathoUra  contra  Jmi^m^ 
after  the  Paris  and  Vienna'  MSS.,   are  girrn 
by  Karl  Weinhold  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Biblifitkek 
lUrfdtestfn  deuUchen  Literaturdenkmaltr  «P*- 
derbom,  1874). 

ISINCiLiSS  (perhaps  from  iring  glam:  Ger. 
Tfautenhlase^  sturgeon*8  bladder,   udnglmi.  t 
kind  of  edible  gelatine,  which  consistii  of  the 
dried  air  bags,  sounds,  or  swimming  bladden  of 
fishes.     It  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
name  of  ichthyoroUa  or  tish  fflne,  and  is  ofteo 
alluded  to  by  Dioscorides  ana  Plinr.     In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  it  is  cibtained  fn« 
different  fishes,  and  the  isinglass  of  cttmmcrw 
is  consequently  of  various  (^nalitiea.    Tlie  bMi 
is  found  among  the  varieties  imported  frum 
Kussia,  particularly  that  which  is  brought  to 
St.  Petersburg  from  Astraklum,  and  sud  t4>  l« 
obtained  from  the  sturgeim  called  tlie  bchp 
{afipenner  hu$o)  of  the  Caspian  sem  and  ne 
rivers  which  llow  into  it,  a  i^>ecies  whidi  tf- 
tains  a  length  of  25  ft.    According  to  sone 
authorities,  the  sonnd  is  cut  open,  waabsd,  uA 
then  exiK>sed  to  the  air,  the  inner  sUTerynca- 
brane  outward.    This  membrane  is  then  strip- 
ped off,  placed  in  damp  cloths,  and  kncaM  n 
the  hanus.    Taken  out  and  dried,  it  forms  tie 
leaf  isinglass ;  folded  tike  sheets  of  paper,  il  » 
the  book  isinfflass;   wound  in  the  fum  of  a 
horse  shoe  or  Tyre  around  three  pcca,  it  fons« 
the  varieties  known  as  long  or  short  staple. 
According  to  Martin,  the  inner  membrane  i» 
removo<l    by   beating   and    rubbing,   uid   tL« 
thicker  membrane  is  preserved.     Tlie  iMngl&M 
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called  Sunoyej  is  brought  from  Taganrog. 
The  leafy  book,  and  short  staple  from  this 
place  are  all  of  inferior  qaaUty.  The  varieties 
from  the  Ural  and  Siberia  are  better.  The 
Brazilian  isinglass^  imported  from  Par4  and 
Maranhao,  is  obtamed  in  various  forms  dis- 
tinguished as  pipe,  lump,,  and  honeycomb.  It 
appears  to  be  tne  proauct  of  different  kinds 
of  fish,  and  to  be  prepared  with  little  care.  It 
b  largely  used  in  brewing  establishments  for 
ftnin^r  the  liquors ;  and  though  it  is  too  impure 
for  domestic  uses,  it  is  largely  employed  to 
adulterate  the  better  idnds.  Its  presence  may 
be  detected  by  the  isinglass  failing  to  dissolve 
r^dily  and  completely  in  hot  water,  and  by  its 
forming  with  this  an  opalescent  and  milky  jelly 
in  which  may  be  observed  the  insoluble  shreds 
common  to  the  Brazilian  article.  Its  smell  also 
is  often  disagreeable,  wliile  that  of  the  pure 
Russian  isinglass  is  as  inoffensive  as  the  odor 
of  seaweed,  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 
The  isinglass  of  New  York  and  New  England 
b  obtained  from  the  sounds  of  the  codfish 
(m&rrhtia  tmlgaris)  and  of  the  common  hake 
{phycU  Amerieanus),  They  are  macerated  in 
water,  and  afterward  rolled  out  in  long  strips 
a  few  inches  wide.  The  quality  of  this  isin- 
glass is  poor,  its  solution  not  readily  obtained, 
and  its  color  dark.  It  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Brazilian.  Other  varieties  are 
produced  in  other  maritime  countries. — All 
langlass  has  to  undergo  a  process  of  refining 
before  it  b  fit  for  making  pellies,  blano-mange, 
^  The  best  beluga  leaf  is  imported  in  circu- 
lar sheets,  the  most  perfect  of  which  are  some- 
times 2  ft.  in  circumference,  and  weigh  from  8 
to  16  oz.,  in  some  instances  reaching  even  4 
lbs.  These  are  carefully  picked  over,  and  all 
the  discolored  parts  are  cut  away  and  put  aside 
for  uses  of  less  importance.  The  assorted  leaf 
i3  then  passed  through  successive  pairs  of  iron 
rullers,  until  it  is  converted  into  thin  ribbons 
of  unifonn  width,  which  are  afterward  by 
other  mjichinery  slit  into  fine  shreds.  Inferior 
sheet  gelatine  is  sometimes  introduced  between 
two  sheets  of  isinglass  before  rolling,  and  thus 
incorporated  with  it.  Isinglass,  being  a  nearly 
pure  gelatine,  sliould  have  little  or  no  color; 
and  Wing  commonly  prepared  without  expo- 
sure to  luffh  degrees  of  heat,  it  should  be 
tougher  and  more  elastic  than  the  other  forms 
of  this  substance.  It  therefore  makes  a  most 
a«iht'Mve  cement.  For  this  purpose  it  is  swol- 
len with  cold  water  and  then  placed  in  diluted 
alcobt»l.  The  vessel  containing  it  is  then  put 
into  c<»M  water,  which  is  to  be  heated  to  boil- 
ing. The  jelly  fonns  the  cement,  which  may 
be  kept  from  mouldiness  and  other  change  by 
the  a<idition  of  a  few  drops  of  any  essential  oil. 
It  is  known  as  the  "diamond  cement,"  and  is 
hU*)  the  adhesive  substance  of  court  plaster. 
ijum  anmioniac  is  sometimes  introduced,  espe- 
<-ially  by  the  Turks,  who  use  the  cement  for 
fii»toning  precious  stones,  mending  broken 
lM>rctrl2un,  ghiss,  &c.  Isinglass  has  also  been 
u*ed  for  the  window  lights  of  vessels,  being 


covered  with  a  transparent  varnish  which  k 
not  affected  by  moist  air,  Henoe,  sheets  of 
mica  prepared  for  aimHar  uses,  as  in  the  doors 
of  stoves,  are  popularly  called  isinglaas.  (See 
MioA.) — Besides  the  methods  already  stated  of 
detecting  fraudulent  mixtures  with  isinglass, 
the  microscope  may  be  used  to  render  the  dif- 
ferent textures  apparent  The  ash  of  isinglass 
seldom  exceeds  ^  of  1  per  cent,  and  is  red ; 
that  of  gelatine  is  whit^  and  in  quantity  not 
less  than  8  per  cent 

ISIS,  the  principal  goddess  of  the  Egyptiana, 
the  wife  of  Osiris,  and  the  mother  of  Uorua, 
with  whom  she  formed  the  most  jpopular  triad 
in  Egyptian  mythology.  (See  Usxbis.)  She 
was  adored  as  the  great  benefactress  of  Egypt, 
who  had  instructed  her  people  in  the  art  of 
cultivating  wheat  and  barley,  which  were  al- 
ways earned  in  her  festal  processions.  In 
Greece,  where  her  worship  was  introduced  at 
a  very  early  period,  the  was  occasionally  ad- 
dressed as  relagia,  the  queen  of  the  sea.  From 
Greece  her  worship  passed  into  Italy,  and  was 
established  in  the  nrst  century  B.  0.  at  Rome, 
where  it  became  popular.  In  48  B.  0.  the 
triumvirs,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  people,  commanded  a  temple  of  Isis 
and  Serapis  to  be  founded,  and  publicly  sano* 
tioned  their  worship.  The  principal  Roman 
temple  of  Isis  stood  in  the  Campus  Maftius, 
and  hence  the  goddess  was  often  called  Isis 
Campensis.  The  Romans  identified  with  her 
a  native  goddess  of  the  G^auls,  Sicilians,  and 
Germans.  The  priests  of  Isis  wore  linen  gar- 
ments, and  her  votaries  in  the  public  proces- 
sions wore  masks  representing  the  heads  of 
dogs.  In  works  of  art  she  usually  appears 
with  the  figure  and  face  of  Juno,  arrayea  in  a 
long  tunic,  wearing  a  wreath  of  lotus  fiowers, 
and  in  her  right  lumd  a  $i»trum, 

ISLA,  Jss6  Fraadsce  de,  a  Spanish  author, 
bom  in  Segovia  in  1703,  died  in  Bologna  in 
1781.  He  early  became  famous  as  a  Jesuit 
preacher  and  a  satirical  poet.  His  first  works 
were  directed  against  an  extravagant  religious 
festival  at  Salamanca  in  1727,  and  .a  royal 
pageant  at  Pampeluna  in  1740 ;  but  he  man- 
aged his  sarcasm  so  adroitly  that  the  authori- 
ties of  the  latter  city  at  first  regarded  his  effu- 
sion as  complimentary,  though  subsequently  he 
left  the  city,  and  probably  was  expelled.  His 
published  sermons  (172d-'54)  show  a  marked 
improvement  upon  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
itinerant  friars,  and  he  reformed  this  effective- 
ly by  his  celebrated  romance  Ilittoria  del  fa- 
moso  predicador  Fray  Gerundio  de  Campazas^ 
The  hrst  volume,  printed  without  his  knowl- 
edge in  1758,  was  eagerly  bought  up ;  the  de- 
risive epithet  of  Fray  Gerundio^  henceforward 
a])plied  to  vulgar  preachers,  put  an  end  to 
tlieir  vocation ;  but  the  government  was  oblige<l 
to  withdraw  the  license  for  its  publication  in 
obedience  to  the  clamors  of  the  clergy.  The 
inquisition  condemne<l  the  book  in  1760,  but 
did  not  molest  the  author,  who  was  protected 
by  his  increasing  popularity.     The  violent  ex- 
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pulsion  of  his  order  in  1767,  requiring:  his 
sudden  departure,  prave  a  shock  to  his  health 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  Bologna.  The  manu- 
script of  his  second  volume  having  reached  • 
London,  Baretti  puhlished  it  in  English  (1772); 
and  complete  Spanish  editions  soon  ap]>eared 
at  Bayonne  and  elsewhere,  Isla's  friend  Fran- 
cisco Lobon  de  Salazar,  a  priest  at  Villngarcia, 
in  whose  house  he  Iiad  written  the  w^ork,  ap- 
pearing as  the  author  in  the  earliest  and  in 
some  of  the  later  editions  to  elude  the  censor- 
ship. In  1813  the  work  was  published  in 
Madrid  in  4  vols. ;  and  though  again  interdict- 
e<l  next  year,  it  continued  to  have  a  large  cir- 
culation. Ticknor  liuds  in  its  plan  some  re- 
semblance to  '^Don  Quixote,'^  and  in  its  exe- 
cution he  compares  it  to  Rabelais.  Isla^s 
works  also  include  Cicero^  a  satirical  poem 
in  10  cantos.  Permission  to  print  it  was  de- 
nie<l,  and  the  manuscript  was  presented  in 
1844  to  the  library  of  the  Athenaeum  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  together  with  some  of  Isla^s  auto- 
gra])h  letters.  His  letters  to  his  sisters  and 
brother-in-law.  Cartas  jam iiiares,  were  pub- 
lished posthumously  in  0  vols.,  1785-'(5. — See 
Viila  de  «/.  F,  de  hla^  by  J.  I.  de  Salas 
(Madrid,  1803). 

I^LAM,  an  Arabic  woni,  signifying  full  sub- 
mission to  God.  It  is  use<l  by  Mohammedans 
to  designate  their  religion,  and  also  the  whole 
body  of  believers,  or  those  who  accept  the  for- 
mula of  faith;  ** There  is  no  God  but  Allah, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  This  for- 
mula or  professiim  of  faith  is  understood  to  in- 
clude five  essenthil  articles  of  religion :  1,  the 
acknowlcilgment  of  the  divine  unity  and  of 
the  mission  of  Mohammed ;  2,  observance  of 
prayer ;  3,  almsgiving ;  4,  keeping  tlie  fast  of 
hamadan ;  5,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
Shiahs,  or  adiierents  of  Ali,  who  are  d(»minant 
in  Persia,  ad<l  to  the  declaration  of  faith,  "  Ali 
is  the  vicar  of  God."  But  the  Sunnis,  or  or- 
tho<lox  Mohammedans,  who  form  the  majority 
of  the  church  of  Islam,  reject  this. 

ISLAND,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory, bounded  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Admiralty  in- 
let, and  W.  by  Rosario  strait ;  area,  200  S(i.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  626.  It  comprises  Hat,  Cama- 
no,  an<l  AVhitby  islands,  the  last  being  60  m. 
long,  of  irregular  width,  and  noted  for  its  fer- 
tile soil  and  salubrious  climate.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  3.271  bushels  of 
wheat.  4, Hon  of  oats  13,060  of  barley,  15,043 
of  potatoes,  !V2y7  lbs.  of  wool,  ll,3l»oof  but- 
ter, and  1.942  tons  of  hay.  There  were  214 
horses  433  milch  c<>ws,  57*i>  other  cattle,  3,0H9 
sheep,  and  1,108  swine;  1  tiour  mill,  1  saw 
mill,  and  3  establi^^hments  for  building  and  re- 
pairinir  ship**.     Capital,  Coupeville. 

ISLAY,  or  Isia,  an  inland  of  Si'otland,  the 
southernmost  of  the  Hebrides,  15  \\\,  from  the 
coa-it  of  Argyle>hire,  to  which  it  belongs; 
length  24  m.*  breadth  17  m. ;  area,  154,00<J 
aiTes  of  which  2n,fKM»  are  cultivate<l ;  j»op.  in 
1871,   8.143.     The  surface  «)f  the  K.  part  is  , 


hilly  and  mostly  wooded,  but  the  remttDderii 
generally  level.    Some  of  its  Mummtt  ire  l.V«) 
ft^  high.    It  contains  several  email  Ukn  ud 
rivers,  which  abound  with  salmon  a&d  tncL 
Loch  Finlaggan,  near  its  centre,  is  about  8  n. 
in  circumference.    In  this  lake  is  an  iskt  vhcn 
the  Macdonalds,  the  **  lords  of  the  IsleA.**  «<w« 
resided,  and  where  the  rains  of  their  cartW  ftiQ 
are.    The  climate  is  moist,  bnt  tolerablj  lieal- 
thy.    The  soil  of  the  lowlands  b  yery  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.    The  staple  manufactm 
is  whiskey,  which  is  of  superior  quality,  ind 
of  which  over  400,000  gallons  are  made'  yci^ 
ly.    Lead  and  copper  mines  have  been  opewi 
In  1848  the  island  was  purchased  as  an  inTea- 
ment  by  the  late  Mr.  Morison  of  London  fcr 
$2,225,000.    Chief  town,  Bowmwe. 

ISLE  OF  FRllSCEi    See  MAUsmra. 

ISLE  OF  MAH.    See  Max. 

ISLE  OF  PI1VE&    See  Pisna. 

ISLE  OF  WlGVr,  England.    See  UTigrt. 

ISLE  OF  WIGVr,  a  S.  £.  eomit j  of  \\r^ 
bounded  N.  £.  by  the  estnary  of  James  river, 
and  8.  W.  by  the  Blackwater;  area,  400 1^ 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,820,  of  whom  8.444  wen 
colored.  The  surface  is  generaHj  lerel  and  <i- 
vided  between  swamps,  pine  foresta,  and  fam- 
ing lands.  The  soil  is  thin  and  sandy.  Tbt 
Norfolk  and  Petersburg  and  Seabowd  nd 
Roanoke  railroads  cross  the  county.  The  eUrf 
productions  in  1870  were  160,788  bathdi  d 
Indian  corn,  17,828  of  oata,  17,967  of  M 
and  80,411  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1.811  ton 
of  liay.  There  were  829  horses,  1.SS6  ndM 
cows,  2,287  other  cattle,  1,510  sheen,  11.40 
swine,  and  6  saw  mills.    Capital,  Smithfidi 

ISLE  ROYALE,  an  island  m  Lake  Soperior. 
forming  part  of  Keweenaw  co.,  If kbSpu.  58 
m.  N.  AV.  of  Keweenaw  point,  15  m.  fhNB  the 
Canada  shore,  intersected  by  the  48th  (onlkl 
and  the  89th  meridian ;  length  from  N.  L  It 
S.  W.  about  46  m.,  greatest  breadth  9  m. :  sn^ 
225  so.  m.  It  has  no  rwrmanent  popaktiflL 
The  shores  are  generallj  rocky  and  brokcii 
with  several  deep  inlets.  A  luige  ngmber  «f 
rockv  islets  are  clustered  about  It  cmciillj 
off  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  extremiticiL  Snc^  cf 
the  island  is  covered  with  trees,  and  a  lon|titi* 
dinal  ridge  rises  at  some  points  more  than  TN 
ft.  above  the  lake.  Extensive  veins  of  nsdvi 
cop[>er  have  recently  been  discoveivd  on  tUi 
island,  many  of  which  have  been  worked  by 
some  ancient  people,  whose  stone  hamnos 
and  copper  knives  and  other  to^  are  iomA 
in  great  numbers  in  the  ]>it8.  Some  of  the  ef^ 
cavations  on  the  X.  side  extend  eontiaiKiaitf 
more  than  two  miles,  and  are  connected  bf 
undcrgr«>und  drains^  one  of  whidi  vai  c^ 
through  rock  for  a  distance  of  60  fl,  and  \ti 
bi'en  covered  throughout  with  large  timbo^ 
now  broken  and  decayed.  The  stone  hamiacft 
weigh  from  10  to  30  lbs.,  some  of  them  hav* 
ing  a  groove  for  a  handle,  and  the  eoppertooli 
have  been  hardened  by  fire.  The  mincn  a* 
hiliited  great  skill  in  tracing  the  Teina.  and  fo^ 
lowed  the  deposits  of  sheet-like  copper,  r^ 
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«ting  the  nnggeto.  Some  copper  arrow- 
»ds  have  been  toand  on  the  iaiuid,  and  a 
ide  wooden  bowl  8  ft  in  diameter.  At  an 
identation  which  fonna  a  good  harbor  on  the 
,  aide,  where  a  stream  40  ft.  wide  has  oat  a 
laaage  through  the  rocks  and  forms  a  oonsid- 
■able  cataract,  the  apparent  site  of  an  ancient 
iwn  has  been  discovered.  It  wai  on  an  ele- 
ited  slope  overlooking  the  lake.  No  haman 
^maine  have  been  found.  At  least  one  gene- 
ition  of  immense  fure«t  treea  has  grown 
rcr  all  the  mines.  One  is  now  worked  hj  a 
ew  York  corapany.  A  few  deer  frequent  the 
land,  and  it  is  overran  with  rabbits. 

HLES  OF  BBOILS,  a  group  of  islets  in  the 
.tlaatio  ocean,  10  m.  8.  E.  of  Portsmouth,  N. 
:.;  pop.  in  18S0,  ISI ;  in  1860,  163;  in  1870, 
V.  Their  names  are  Appledore  or  Hog  island, 
lalej'a  or  Smutty  Nose,  Malaga,  Cedar,  Dnok, 
losport  or  Star,  White,  Seavey's,  and  Lon- 
oner'a.  Malaga  ia  permanently  connected 
'ith  Haley's  by  a  breakwater,  and  at  low 
'ater  Cedar  ia  also  connected  with  Haley 'a, 
nd  Seavey's  with  White.  Star,  White,  St^ 
ey'a,  and  Londoner's  islands  form  part  of 
lockiogbsm  co.,  N.  H.,  and  constitute  the 
MFD  of  6o«port ;  the  others  belong  to  York 
D^  Me.  The  three  largest  are  Appledore,  con- 
lining  ahoDt  400  acres;  Star,  ISO  acrea;  snd 
laley  s,  which  with  Cedar  and  Malaga  com- 
riaea  100  acres.  On  White  island,  the  weatem- 
MMt  except  Londoner's,  is  a  lighthoDse  (lat 
V  68'  N.,  Ion.  70°  87'  20"  W.),  with  a  re- 
riving  light  87  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  visible 
I  m.  The  isUnds  consiBt  of  m^^ed  ledges, 
id  contain  little  vegetation.  A  steamer  rang 
lily  from  Portamooth  in  snmnier,  accoro- 
lOoMing  the  namerous  visitors  who  resort 
ilher  to  enjoy  tlio  Boa  air  and  the  facilities 
IT  boating  ami  tishinf;.    On  Appledore  there 

a  large  hotel,  "iili  the  private  residence  of 
le  proprietors.  Star  island  contained  nearly 
I  the  inhabitantd, 
id  had  a  chnrch.  a 
'hooL  a  moDiimcnt 
.  Capt.  John  t^inilh, 
■trtvd  in  IMM,  and 


ertes  have  been  the  chief  support  of  the  In- 
habitanta.  Dnring  the  revolntioiL  most  of  the 
inhabitanta,  who  for  more  than  a  oentnry  had 
numbered  from  800  to  400,  removed  to  the 
mainland. — Mrs.  Cdla  Thaxter,  who  rewdea  on 
Appledore,  and  whose  father  was  for  six  vears 
keeper  of  the  lighthooae  on  Whit«  islano,  haa 
published  a  volame  deacriptlve  of  the  isliuids 
("  Among  the  Islea  of  Shoala,"  Boston,  iBTS), 
and  a  nomber  of  poems  illnstrative  of  tlkem. 

UUHerOS-    See  Londox. 

UKUuiHB.    See  AjBaisaiH  a. 

UUIL,  or  liTMMUiUeT,  a  town  of  Ron- 
mania,  in  Moldavia,  ritnated  on  the  Ellia,  the 
N.  ann  of  the  Danube,  86  m.  K  by  S.  of  Ga- 
lati  and  186  m.  S.  S.  £.  of  Jaaey ;  pop.  in  1860, 
20,869.    It  contains  the  remains  of  a  fine  Tnr- 


palaoe,  and  many  Greek  and  Armenian 
ihes,  and  Is  an  importa 
tween  Busria  and  Turkey. 


irtant  seat  of  trade  be- 
The  new  town  of 
Tntchkov  waa  added  to  it  abont  1880.  Its  oom- 
meroe  has  been  checked  by  the  increanng  bad- 
ness of  Galatz,  Braila,  and  Sulina,  thongh  the 
eiporta  of  grain,  woul,  tallow,  and  bidea  oon- 
tinue  to  be  of  some  Importanoe. — Ismail  enjoyed 
great  military  and  commercial  prominence  no- 
der  the  Turks,  and  contained  20  mosques  and 
many  khans,  bacaars,  and  fine  houses.  The 
Russians  took  it  in  1770,  and  stormed  it  again 
in  1790  under  SavarofF,  when  they  lost  80,000 
men,  and  put  the  Turkish  garrison  of  80,000  to 
the  sword  and  nearly  reduced  the  place  to  ash- 
es. Having  been  partially  rebuilt,  the  Rns^ana 
again  captured  it  m  1809.  In  1812  it  was  for- 
mally ceded  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  peaoe 
of  Bucharest,  and  it  was  the  strongest  fortress 
of  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  till  18C6, 
when  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  the 
fortifications  were  razed  and  Ismail  was  re- 
stored to  Turkey  toj^ther  with  other  parts  of 
S.  Bessarabia.  It  became  a  tree  port  (tobacco 
and  war  material  excepted)  Jan.  1,  1873. 


s  of  0 


old 


1  1872 
Knpany  bought  out 
le  inhuliituniA,  and 
ire  built  a  large 
[Mel  for  the  accora- 
lO-latioD  of  summer 
i<itors.  Haley's  is]. 
nd  has  a  wharf,  a 
nblic  hoasf,  and  a 
rw  huUdings. — The 
lamia  are  believed 
( have  be<.*n  di*cov- 
red  bv  ClutmpliiiD 
I  ItfiS.  TJiey  were 
inted  by  Capt.  John 

milh  in  IKU,  who  called  them  Smith's  isl- 
r»d^  biit  the  nsme  whs  not  retaineil.  They 
'ere  eiirlr  visited  by  tisbcnuen,  and  the  fiah- 


ISUIUl,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  Lake  Timsah.  on  the  Sui'Z  canal, 
and  on  the  railroads  leading  from  ^Uciondria 
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and  Cairo  to  Suez;  pop.  in  1^70,  about  4, (KM). 
It  WA8  founded  in  1803,  to  servo  as  a  c^ntrid 
seat  for  tlie  administration  of  tlie  work  on  the 
Suez  canul,  which  had  been  simultaneously  be- 
(Tun  at  Suez  and  Port  Said.  It  was  namcnl  af- 
ter the  khedive.  In  eonsoquenco  of  its  favor- 
able situation  it  seems  destined  to  become  a 
place  of  great  commercial  inii)ortance. 

ISMAIL  PASHA,  or  IshaU  I.,  khedive  of  Egypt, 
bom  in  Cairo  in  1830.  lie  is  a  son  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  his  mother  was  a  Circassian  woman. 
He  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  returning  to 
Egypt  soon  after  his  fathered  death,  Nov.  9, 
1848,  he  became  a  detennined  opponent  of  the 
new  viceroy  Abbas  Pasha.  The  latter  accuse<l 
him  in  18o3  of  complicity  in  the  assassination 
of  one  of  his  favorites,  but  the  charge  was  not 
substantiated.  Abbas  suddenly  died  next  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Said  Pasha,  who  em- 
ployed his  nephew  Ismail  abroad  and  at  homo, 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  tho  administration 
daring  his  visit  to  Europe  in  1862,  and  made 
him  general-in-chief  of  tlio  army,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  distinguished  himself  by  restoring 
tranquillity  in  the  territory  of  Soodan.  On 
the  death  of  Said,  Jan.  18,  18G3,  he  succeeded 
him  as  fifth  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  acquireil  an 
enormous  fortune  through  the  production  of 
cotton  during  tho  American  civil  war.  The 
difficulties  with  M.  de  Lesseps  in  regard  to  tho 
Suez  canal  were  settled  in  1864,  and  Ismail  be- 
came thenceforward  the  most  active  promoter 
of  the  enterprise.  While  residing  occasionally 
in  his  superb  palace  at  Ermighian  on  the  I3os- 
]>orus,  he  Ixxmu  as  in  Cairo,  in  a  truly  oriental 
style  of  magnificence,  lavished  large  sums  of 
money  upon  Turkisli  otlicials,  and  so  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  tho  sultan  and  his  court 
that  ho  secured  in  1866  the  long  coveted  priv- 
ilege of  a  direct  line  of  succession  for  his  dy- 
nasty, which  makes  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons, 
Hussein,  his  heir  apparent.  In  the  same  year 
he  voluntarily  increased  his  tribute  to  the  sid- 
tan,  with  whom  he  cooperated  at  the  same 
time,  with  30,000  Egyptian  troops,  against  the 
Cretans.  New  and  important  prerogatives 
were  consequently  granted  to  him  in  1867,  to- 
gether with  the  titles  of  highness  and  khedive; 
but  Ismail  was  not  satisfied  with  these,  and 
put  forward  the  most  extraordinary  preten- 
sions, threatening  to  withdraw  his  army  from 
Crete,  and  even  to  seize  that  island,  in  case  of 
non-compliance.  The  intervention  of  foreign 
powers  caused  hhn  to  abate  his  pretensions, 
and  fnr  a  time  appeased  the  exasperated  sultan. 
But  tho  viceroy,  not  content  to  extend  his 
swav  over  the  upper  Nile  (1868)  and  over  the 
White  Nile  through  Sir  Samuel  Baker  (1869), 
continued  to  make  foreign  loans  for  the  in- 
crease of  his  army  and  navy,  propose<l  tho  de- 
neutralization of  the  Suez  canal,  invited  the 
jHiteiitate'*  of  Europe  to  attend  its  opening 
(Nov.  17.  IHJiO).  and  acted  as  a  completely  in- 
dependent sovereign  to  >uch  an  extent  that 
after  tlie  <losing  of  thesi'  festivities  the  sultan's 
long  cheri>hcHi  dcMgn  of  curbing  his  vassal's 


ambition  was  immediately  carried  out    1:41^11 
was  commanded  to  rednoe  his  armj  to  So.ti.n 
men,  to  recall  his  order  for  the  constnictioo  i^f 
ironclads  and  breech-loaders  in  Europe,  and  to 
discontinue  the  contraction  of  loans  in  fureipi 
markets ;  and  he  was  threatened  with  initant 
deposition  in  case  of  disobedience.     I>i«»> 
pointe<i  in  the  hope  of  support  fntm  Humi 
and  other  powers,  the  khedive  relnctantlv  poft- 
poned  his  schemes  and  submitted  to  tlkenl- 
tan's  will  (Dec.  9).     When,  despite  this  nfnte- 
ment,  ho  made  another  attempt  to  conclwU  a 
foreign  loan  in  1870,  Abdul  Aziz  put  an  end  to 
it  by  publicly  denouncing  the  illegalitT  of  the 
proceeding.    Within  the  next  few  yean  their 
relations  were  a[>parently  smootherv  owiof  lo 
tho  altered  condition  of  the  balance  of  puver 
in  Europe  conseouent  upon  the  Franeo-Gcr> 
man  war  and  otiier  events,  and  idso  to  tb* 
khedive's  increasing  wealth  and  judicious  dud- 
ner  of  disi>ensing  it  in  Constantinople.   Us 
obtained  not  only  a  confirmation  of  aQ  pre- 
vious prerogatives  (June  9, 1878),  but  new  eoa- 
cessions  which  give  him  absolute  control  over 
the  organization  and  exten^on  of  his  annj. 
and  the  right  of  making  loans  and  commertiil 
treaties,     lie  is  still  restricted  in  the  acquis- 
tion  of  ironclads,  in  the  intercourse  with  for- 
eign powers,  and  in  some  other  respects.  \M 
otherwise  is  an  absolute  sovereign ;  and  be  ii 
acting  as  such  in  extending  bis  anthoritv  ii 
various  parts  of  Abyssinia  and  on  all  the  W- 
ders  of  the  Nile.    Early  in  1874  he  achi«r«i 
an  important  victory  over  the  sultan  of  Dir> 
foor,  and  sent  in  the  same  year  another  czpC" 
dition  up  the  Nile  under  Capt.  Gordon,  osttfa- 
sibly  for  tlie  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  bringing  the  mde  tribei 
in  his  outlying  dominions  under  the  inflocnee 
of  civilization  by  drawing  military  coidoM 
round  those  ill-defined  regions,  and  by  boildiBl 
public  roads  and  promoting  agriculture.    liii 
successful  aggressive  policy  became  howercrii 
1874  a  fresh  source  of  uneasiness  for  the  iohMii 
though  he  had  the  latter*s  sanction  for  takiif 
military  possession  of  the  Sues  canal,  wUn 
compelleu  M.  de  Lesseps,  with  whom  diffcreBCM 
had  arisen,  to  submit  to  tlie  decision  of  the  in- 
ternational tonnage  commission.    Like  ncarff 
all  rulers  of  £g>'pt  from  time  immemoriaL  tht 
khedive  holds  the  whole  hmd  in  fee  simply 
as  it  were,  and  his  subjects  work  it  on  his  a^ 
count  and  on  liis  own  terms.    Throng  hit  en- 
terprise  and  activity  immense  progr—  Km 
been  made  in  industrial  development  and  the 
execution  of  public  works  of  all  kinds;  uA 
the  whole  busmess  of  the  country  being  ondff 
his  control,  his  wealth  is  incalcnlable,  vhik 
the  moss  of  his  subjects,  and  particuluiy  the 
fellahs  or  peasantry,  renudn  in  a  conditm  of 
serfdom  and  pauperism.    lie  hen  rmbrlliihfd 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  introduced  the  pff 
fashionable  life  of  Paris;  employs  many  fo^ 
ei:mers  in  the  army,  navy,  and  other  bnincbai 
of  ser>'ice ;  is  a  munificent  patron  of 
logical,  geographical,  and  ethnological 
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ei;  has  established  a  library  in  the  ministry  of 
edncation,  rich  in  oriental  works ;  and  has  ena- 
bled Rohlfs  to  explore  the  Libyan  desert  The 
dear  complexion  which  he  has  inherited  from 
Ids  Circassian  mother  gives  Ismail  rather  the 
qypearance  of  an  Englishman  than  of  an  orien- 
tal. He  is  of  medium  statnre,  inclined  to  the 
obesity  of  his  family,  with  small  gray  eyes  and 
a  shrewd  expression  of  coantenance. 

BXID)  or  IsklaM  (anc  NieovMdia)  a  town 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  vilayet  of  Khodaven- 
cBriiiar,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Ismid, 
wm,  S.  E.  of  Scutari;  pop.  about  8,000.  It 
is  beautifully  situated,  but  the  interior  of  the 
town  is  wretched,  and  but  few  relics  remain 
of  Nicomedia.  Greek  and  Armenian  prelates 
and  a  Turkish  pasha  reside  here,  and  there  is 
a  man  community  of  Armenians  converted  to 
Protestantism.  The  port  is  accessible  to  the 
largest  ships.  Silk  and  pottery  are  manufao- 
toied.  TdkOlyi,  the  leader  of  the  Ilunffarian 
Pirotestants  against  Leopold  I.,  died  in  Ismid, 
and  is  buried  there.    (See  Nicomedia.) 

BHABD.  EaxlMla,  a  French  revolutionist 
bom  in  Grasse,  Provence,  Feb.  16,  1761,  died 
there  in  1980.  In  the  legislative  assembly  in 
1791  be  gained  notoriety  for  hj^  eloquence  and 
boldness,  contributed  to  the  insurrection  of 
Aug.  10,  1792,  and  was  reelected  to  the  con- 
vention. He  then  joined  the  Girondists,  voted 
lor  the  death  of  Louis  XYL,  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
cpposed  the  Montagnards,  and  was  prosecuted. 
ffis  Herculean  strength  enabled  him  to  escape 
the  officers  who  came  to  arrest  him  in  June, 
1798,  and  he  took  refuge  with  a  friend.  He 
rcappetfed  in  the  assembly  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  and  subsequently  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  500,  to  which  he  belonged 
for  one  year.  Thenceforth  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  and  pliilosophical  pursuits,  and 
gradually  became  religious.  Among  liis  publi- 
cations is  a  lyric  poem  of  some  merit,  iJithy- 
ran^  $ur  rimmortaliU  de  Vdme^  dedicated  to 
Pope  Pius  VII. 

ISOnUTES,  an  Athenian  orator,  born  in  436 
B.  C,  die<l  in  338.  His  father,  Theodorus,  was 
a  rich  musical  instrument  maker  of  Athens, 
and  gave  his  son  the  best  education  attainable 
in  the  city.  Tisias,  Gorgias,  Theramenes,  and 
Socrates  were  his  teachers.  His  natural  ti- 
midity and  weak  voice  preclii<le<l  i)ublic  speak- 
ing, and  he  devoted  himself  to  lecturing  on 
ihetoric.  He  first  taught  in  the  island  of 
Chios;  but  his  success  there  was  not  verv 
great,  and  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  regulating 
the  political  constitution  of  the  island.  He 
then  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  soon  had 
100  pupils  at  a  charge  of  1,000  drachmn?  each. 
lie  also  derivc^l  a  considerable  revenue  from 
writing  orations.  Plutarch  says  that  Nicocles, 
king  of  Cyprus,  gave  him  20  talents  for  his 
oration  Tipi^  ^iKOK/ia.  He  was  never  willing 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and,  when  ap- 
pointe<l  trierarch  in  355,  excused  himself  on 
aecvunt  of  illness.    This  refusal,  considering 
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his  ample  means,  occasioned  much  ill  will 
against  nim.  In  362,  from  policy,  he  accepted 
the  oiUce,  and  although  it  was  the  most  expen- 
sive which  a  private  citizen  could  nndertisike, 
he  filled  it  with  great  liberality  and  splendor. 
Isocrates  taught  principally  political  oratory. 
The  most  emment  statesmen,  orators,  philoso- 
phers, and  historians  of  the  time  were  educa- 
ted in  his  school,  and  he  always  selected  prac- 
tical subjects,  proposing  to  them  chiefly  the 
political  events  of  his  own  time  as  a  study. 
His  orations,  though  written  to  be  delivered  in 
his  school,  were  copied  and  recited  in  all  the 
countries  inhabited  by  Greeks.  In  his  Are- 
opagiticns  ho  urges  Athens  to  adopt,  as  her 
only  safeguard,  the  ancient  democracy  of  Solon. 
In  his  PanegyrieuM  he  is  equally  warm  in  his 
exhortations  to  all  the  Greeks  to  unite  against 
the  bu-barians.  In  his  **  Philip,*'  an  oration 
addressed  to  the  kin^  of  ICacedon,  he  entreats 
the  king  to  unite  with  the  Greeks,  and  lead 
them  against  the  Persians.  But  Isocrates  was 
not  a  practical  statesman,  and  he  was  uncon- 
sciously urging  Philip  to  become  the  ruler  of 
the  Grecian  states,  an  object  which  the  king 
was  then  secretly  planning.  His  Panathena-' 
ieus^  a  eulogy  on  Athens,  was  written  when  he 
was  94  years  of  age.  After  the  victory  of  the 
Macedonians  over  nis  countrymen  at  Chaoronea, 
he  was  unwilling  to  survive  the  destruction 
of  their  liberties,  and  destroyed  himself.  The 
writings  of  Isocrates  were  all  carefully  studied 
and  elaborated ;  ho  is  said  to  have  tflJcen  over 
ten  years  to  write  his  PanegyrietiM,  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  flow  of  elegance  and  mel- 
ody, the  precisely  turned  sentences  and  periods 
making  the  style  almost  monotonous.  Of  28 
genuine  orations  of  his,  21  have  come  down  to 
us,  8  of  which  were  written  for  judicial  cases, 
and  were  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  foren- 
sic writing.  Besides  these,  there  are  titles  and 
fragments  of  27  others,  and  also  10  letters, 
some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  spurious.  His 
works  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Sadlier,  Dinsdale,  and  Gillies,  and  also  into 
French,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  best  text  is 
Bekker's. 

ISOMEHISM  (Gr.  J<roc,  equal,  and  iitpo^,  part), 
a  term  used  in  chemistry  to  express  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  those  substances  which, 
while  they  possess  the  same  ultimate  composi- 
tion, exhibit  essentially  different  chemical  and 
physical  properties.  The  term  isomeric  is  oft- 
en applied  indiscriminately  to  several  classes 
of  bo<lies  which  will  here  be  separately  con- 
sideri.*<l.  Strictly  speaking,  it  ought  perhaps 
now  to  be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  toe 
elements  composing  the  dissimilar  substances 
are  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  the 
same.  Difference  of  properties  can  here  l)e 
readily  explaino<1  by  admitting  that  the  ele- 
ments of  the  different  bodies  are  arranged  or 
groupe<l  in  different  ways.  Thus  both  formiate 
of  ethyle  and  acetate  of  methyle — very  differ- 
ent substances — ^have  the  ultimate  composition 
expressed  by  the  formula  CaH«Os,  sometimes 
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written  CallitOi.    They  are  however  proxi- 
mately composed  of 


Formic  anhydride. C,H,0. 
Oxidv  of  etbyk) C4II10O 


Arotic  anhydride... C4IT4O1 
Oxido  of  mcthylo. .  .C,1I«0 


That  such  compounds  really  contain  different 
proximate  constitiK-nts  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  they  afford  different  products  when  de- 
composed under  similar  conditions.  Ilenco 
they  are  regarded  as  distinct  chemicid  sub- 
stances, and  not  as  nKMlitications  of  one  and 
the  same  body.  The  different  grouping  of  the 
elements  of  these  compounds  has  been  com- 
pared to  tlmt  of  letters  in  words  like  ate,  eat, 
tea,  &c.,  on  the  arrangement  of  which  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  entirely  dependent. 
All  bodies  which  are  thus  isomeric  with  each 
other,  all  that  have  absolutely  tlie  same  ulti- 
mate composition,  must  of  course  possess  iden- 
tical equivalent  weights.  Such  substances  are 
often  called  metameric  (Or.  iierd^  indicating 
change  or  alteration),  in  contradistinction  to 
polymeric  substances  (Qr.  ffoP.{f,  many),  which 
are  compo.se<l  of  similar  elements  united  in  the 
same  relative  proportion  in  each  case,  but  in 
different  absolute  quantities;  the  equivalent 
weights  in  which  these  substances  combine 
with  other  bodies  being  unlike.  This  distin- 
guislies  them  from  members  of  the  preceding 
class,  in  which  lK)th  the  relative  and  absolute 
number  of  ecpiivalents  are  the  same.  Very 
many  polymeric  substances  are  known,  whole 
series  of  organic  compounds  being  formed  of 
them.  As  an  example,  olefiant  gas  and  cetene 
both  contiin  85*7  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  14*8 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  If  nothing  were  known 
of  their  chemical  comportment,  the  empirical 
formuhi  CHa  would  be  applicable  to  both;  but 
by  studying  their  properties  it  ha.s  l>een  found 
that  2C  an<l  411  have  united  to  fonn  olefiant 
gas,  the  rational  fonnula  of  wliich  is  therefore 
C3H4,  and  its  combining  equivalent  28;  while 
IOC  and  32II  have  united  to  form  cetene, 
which  has  conse<|uently  the  rational  formula 
CicIIia,  and  the  equivalent  number  224.  Be- 
tween these  two  bodies  there  are  14  others 
polymeric  with  them  and  with  each  other. 
Differences  like  this  have  been  compared  to 
those  between  words  like  f/ui,  mamma,  tar^ 
tarftir,  ifcc,  which  contain  the  same  letters 
arranged  in  the  same  way,  but  in  different 
quantities.  The  arrangement  of  the  elements 
in  pf»lymeric  substances  is  not  however  of 
necessity  the  stune;  thus,  the  ether  of  wood 
spirit  is  polymeric  with  common  alcohol :  yet 
the  rational  formula  of  the  former  is  CIM); 
of  the  latter,  C«lIiO. — Until  a  comparatively 
recent  periinl  it  was  the  prevalent  opinion 
amonir  <*hemists  that  b(»dies  of  shnilar  composi- 
tion must  of  necessity  possess  similar  properties. 
Any  oliscrvations  tending  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  correctness  of  this  belief  were  considere<l 
erroneous.  Even  the  discoverv,  l»v  Wuhlcr  and 
Liebig,  that  cyanic  and  fulminic  acids  are  of 
like  percentage  composition  although  they  pos- 


sess very  different  properties,  wmb  attributed  to 
errors  of  observation,  and  ^nemlly  di<cr«dii- 
ed.    Faraday^s  investigation  of  seTeral  iM>iiie>- 
ric  hydrocarbons  in  1825  first  proved  the  f^ 
lacy  of  this  supposed  law.    Its  exceptaona.  be- 
ing now  more  carefully  observed,  were  fonnd 
to  be  very  numerous.    In  1830  Berieliuii  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  classified  as  isomeric 
substances.    It  was  however  soon   perceived 
that  the  doctrine  of  isomerism  could  not  with 
propriety  be  employed  to  explain  the  caiwe  of 
all  the  differences  which  haci  been  observed: 
least  of  all,  to  explain  those  which  occur  amooff 
the  elements  themselves — ^bodies  which,  from 
his  inability  to  decompo§e  them,  the  chemiit  ii 
forced  to  regard  as  simple.    In  1840  BerseliD» 
suggested  that  these  peculiarities  might  depend 
upon  some  absolute  aifference  of  qoalitj  ia  tfas 
different  varieties  of  a  substance,  and  not  om 
any  dissimilarity  in  the  arrangement  or  nunW 
of  its  molecules.    He  proposed  the  term  sHik 
tropism  (Gr.  aA/^poirof,  of  a  different  natuv) 
to  express  this  idea,  which  has  ever  unoe  ftcsd* 
ily  gained  favor,  although  directly  oppo«0l  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  matter,  cm 
of  the  principal  tenets  on  which  the  chcminiy 
of  the  first  half  of  the  present  centarr  wai 
based.    Allotropism  is  of  special  interest  tram 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  most  common  ani 
best  known  elements  may  occur  in  two  or  men 
allotropic  states.    Thus,  pnre  charcoal  OiB^ 
black),  graphite,  and  the  oiamond  are  cseenfiil 
ly  identical  chemical  substancea.    The  eleinat 
phosphorus,  as  it  commonly  occurs^  ia  as  sl^ 
waxy,  yellowish  white,  exceedinglj  ii  ~ 
ble,  and  very  poisonous  substance,  with  ai 
odor  and  taste,  luminous  in  the  dark,  and 
ily  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.    It 
easily  bo  transformed,  however,  into 
allotropic  state,  in  which  it  is  of  a  dark  red,  1 
ly  black,  color ;  is  hard,  brittle,  and  defoid  d 
taste  or  smell,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  poiio^ 
ous  properties ;  is  nc»t  luminous,  and  is  complclfr- 
ly  insoluble  in  bisulnhide  of  carbon.    It  ttifai 
moreover  from  oruinary  phosphonis  in  ^^ 
cific  gravity,  and  entirely  in  its  afilnitT  for  oth- 
er substances.    Indeed,  it  is  not  known  thrt 
it  is  itself  combustible ;  for  it  mnj  be  beiirf 
without  undergoing  clumge  to  about  600'  K* 
at  which  temperature  it  is  reconverted  into«^• 
dinary  pliospiiorus.    These  two  conditiaaB  ti 
phosphorus  are  so  utterly  unlike  in  all  ifarir 
pro|>erties,  excepting  the  weight  of  tbdr  eqaii^ 
alent.  tliat  were  it  not  in  the  power  of  ^ 
to  prove  their  identity  by  converting 
into  the  other,  they  would  without 
he  considered  distinct  elementSb    6imiltf  iB* 
stances  occur  among  gases.    For  example,  c^ 
dinary  oxygen  gas  may  be  converted  nto  m 
allotropic  modification  called  ozone,  which  po^ 
sesses  pro])erties  entirely  different  from  CMS 
of  the  original  oxygen.    Chlorine  gas  ainc  1^ 
conling  to  Prof.  J.  W.  Draper  <rf  New  Toi^ 
after  exposure  to  strong  sunlight,  poMenHtka 
power  of  combining  with  hydrogen  eves  inlkt 
dark,  and  exhibits  other  propertifls  lulika 
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ine  which  has  been  kept  from  the  light 
other  elements  are  known  to  be  ci^>a- 
Eisting  in  two  or  more  allotropic  states ; 
tnaiderable  number  of  compound  bodies 
nder  different  modifications,  which,  it 
mlikely,  may  yet  be  found  to  depend 
le  allotropism  of  one  or  more  of  their 
a.  Indeed,  these  instances  are  so  com- 
at  some  chemists  have  been  led  to  be- 
at most  if  not  all  of  the  elements  may 
I  distinct  allotropic  states.  It  has  not 
however,  been  well  ascertained  to  how 
I  extent  the  peculiar  state  of  an  element 
nenoe  the  properties  of  the  compounds 
form  by  uniting  with  other  bodies. 
iiR,  the  discoverer  of  ozone,  was  confi- 
kt  it  exists,  as  such,  chemically  combined 
al  oxides.  Other  chemists  have  referred 
imilar  varieties  of  certain  compounds  of 
>rus,  arsenic,  &c.,  to  the  allotropism 
elements.  BerzeUus  long  ago  pointed 
.t  the  different  states  of  sulphide  of 
r,  iodide  of  mercury,  &c.,  were  proba- 
e  attributed  to  a  similar  cause.  Berthe- 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  allotro- 
ifications  of  sulphur  are  intimately  con- 
with,  if  not  directly  dependent  upon, 
;trical  relation  which  this  substance 
>  the  elements  with  which  it  is  or  has 
ited.  When  separated,  by  agents  which 
bout  action  upon  it,  from  tliose  com- 
in  which  it  acts  as  an  electro-positive 
I  in  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  amorphous 
ilnble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  other 
solvents.  On  the  contrary,  when  ob- 
Irom  compounds  in  which  it  plays  the 
an  electro-negative  element,  as  in  sul- 
id  hydrogen,  it  is  susceptible  of  crys- 
)n,  and  is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  car- 
.  Berthclot  also  states  that  the  modi- 
i  of  selenium  exhibit  a  similar  comport- 
ind  has  suggested  that  the  different 
!  phosphorus  may  in  like  manner  rep- 
•espectively  electro-negative  (ordinary 
►ms)  and  electro-positive  (red  phos- 
conditions.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
sse  views,  which  are  of  prime  impor- 
their  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  sub- 
la,  are  almost  identically  the  same  with 
tonceming  chlorine  published  some 
ince  by  Prof.  Draper.  Although  the 
tess  of  the  observations  of  both  these 
1  has  been  colled  in  question  by  other 
-8,  it  cannot  as  yet  be  admitted  that 
jws  have  been  disproved ;  they  still  de- 
e  most  careful  consideration.  The  ap- 
elation  between  some  of  the  phenome- 
lotropism  and  those  exhibited  by  sub- 
when  in  the  so-called  nascent  state  (a 
ised  in  reference  to  the  well  established 
t  manv  bodies  can  be  made  to  combine 
ler  substances  with  much  greater  facil- 
e  instant  when  they  escape  from  some 
combinations  than  at  any  other  time) 
a  remarked  by  several  chemists.  In- 
connected  with  this  view  is  the  theory 


of  diemioal  polarity  adTanoed*  by  Brodie 
C  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1860,  p.  709X 
who  assumes  that  under  certain  conditional  aa 
at  the  moment  when  a  body  enters  into  oomM- 
nation,  a  chemical  difference  exists  between 
the  particles  of  which  the  body  is  composed ; 
so  that  these  particles  are  to  one  another  in 
a  peculiar  relation  which  is  expressed  by  the 
terms  positive  and  negative  (+  and  — ).  Sev- 
eral of  the  phenomena  of  allotropism  may  be 
explained  by  this  theory.  Thus,  ozone  may  be 
regarded  as  polarized  (active)  oxysen,  while 
ordinary  oxygen  is  that  in  which  the  poritive 
and  negative  particles  are  combined,  and  in 
the  quiescent  state.  In  like  manner  ordinary 
white  and  red  phosphorus  represent  rei^ieetiTe- 1 
ly  polarized  and  indifferent  conditions.  It  ia 
customary  to  speak  of  the  different  allotropio 
states  of  a  substance  as  if  each  were  something 
absolute,  and  not  liable  to  anv  variation.*  But 
there  are  numerous  facts  which  go  to  prove 
that  this  is  not  always  the  oasei  and  that  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  allotropio  condi- 
tions of  several  bodies  are  themselves  sobjeot 
to  certain  variations.  In  support  of  this  view 
may  be  instanced  the  sreat  diversity  of  prop- 
erties exhibited  by  different  specimens  of 
graphite  and  the  various  kinds  of  coke  allied 
to  it,  or  by  the  different  sorts  of  sulphur. — ^In 
addition  to  the'  several  classes  of  phenomena 
already  alluded  to,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
are  strongly  marked,  there  is  another  daas  of 
analogoos  fiiots  which  deserves  mention.  Many 
well  known  substances  exhibit  differences  in 
hardness,  color,  specific  gravity,  solubility,  ^sc^ 
according  to  the  cironmstances  in  which  they 
have  been  produced.  Thus,  carbonate  of  lime, 
when  precipitated  from  a  cold  solution  of  a  salt 
of  lime,  is  readily  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  in  the  form  of  marble  it  is  scarcely 
at  all  soluble  in  this  menstruum.  Red  oxide 
of  mercury,  which  has  been  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitation in  the  wet  way,  is  decomposed  with 
much  greater  facility  when  heated  than  that 
obtain^  by  exposing  nitrate  of  mercurv  to  a 
high  temperature.  These  differences,  tnough 
subject  to  considerable  variations,  are  rarely 
strongly  marked.  Since  they  do  not  affect  to 
any  great  extent  the  chemical  behavior  of  the 
substance,  they  are  not  classed  as  allotropio 
conditions,  but  are  supposed  to  depend  upK>n 
different  states  of  aggregation  of  the  substance. 
Some  of  these  variations  are  probably  more  in- 
timately connected  with  allotropism  than  has 
heretofore  been  admitted  *,  thus,  the  dissimilar 
properties  exhibited  by  different  specimens  of 
silicic  acid  would  now  be  attributed  by  most 
chemists  to  the  known  allotropism  of  its  com- 
ponents. But  most  differences  of  this  sort  are 
so  slight  that  they  cannot  be  reguded  as  being 
dependent  upon  allotropism ;  they  seem  rather 
to  be  allied  to  those  variations  to  which,  as  al- 
ready stated,  even  the  allotropic  conditions  of 
substances  are  themselves  liable.  It  would  ap- 
pear indeed  as  if  every  substance,  in  each  of 
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its  allotropic  conditions,  must  have  a  point  of 
inaxiniuTit  activity,  at  wliirh  point  its  proper- 
tics  are  normal,  subject  however,  like  every- 
thiniif  else  in  nature,  to  perturbations  by  which 
its  peculiar  properties  may  be  somewhat 
chan<;e(I.  In  compound  IxNlies  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinjruish  between  allotropism  and 
isomerism  properly  so  calleil ;  indeed,  both  may 
occur  at  on<'e,  /.  <•.,  both  the  arranjrement  and 
quality  of  the  elements  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stmnces  of  the  same  ultimate  composition  may 
bo  unlike.  There  i-^  also  a  larjro  class  of  bodies 
to  which  the  peneral  tenn  isomeric  is  still  ap- 
plied, some  of  which  may  be  allotropic,  while 
many  aro  probably  polymeric.  As  examples 
may  be  mentioned  the  numerous  metallic  ox- 
ides which  underj^o  changes  when  heated.  The 
verv  remarkable  circumstance  n(>ticed  in  this 
connection,  that  these  Ixnlies  while  underpoinp 
chanpe  jrive  olT  a  quantity  of  heat  which  they 
must  have  previously  possessed  in  a  combineil 
or  latent  form,  has  led  some  chemists  to  seek 
for  an  explanation  of  all  the  phenotnena  of  al- 
lotropism by  assuming  that  heat  is  a  material 
constituent  of  substances,  capable  of  m(Mlifyinp 
their  properties  according  as  it  is  combined 
with  them  in  preater  or  less  quantity.  This  is 
however  entirely  matter  of  conjecture,  and,  in 
view  of  our  limited  knowledpt;  respecting  the 
tnio  nature  of  heat,  can  hanlly  l>e  admitted. 
Xor  has  the  dirwt  intluence  of  heat  been  proved 
in  all  the  cases  of  allotropism  which  have  been 
studied.  Tbat  it  is  nevertheless  intimatelv  con- 
nected  in  some  way  with  these  phenomena  is 
evident.  This  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of 
the  changes  which  heat  is  known  to  effect  in 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  matter;  the  solid, 
liqui<l,  and  gaseous  forms,  which  all  substances 
are  suppose<i  to  be  capable  of  assuming,  l>eing 
iinijue^itionably  dependent  up«)n  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  they  are  expose<l.  These  condi- 
tions must  not  however  iK-come  confounded 
with  those  dependent  on  allotropism,  which 
are  essential Iv  different.  Other  chemists  have 
regarded  allotropic  mo<Iiti cations  as  dependent 
upon  different  states  of  aggrepition  of  the  liy- 
pothetical  atoms  of  which,  as  they  suppose,  all 
bodies  are  fonned.  In  their  eyes,  the  chemical 
])e<'uliarities  of  charcoal  depend  upon  its  amor- 
phous state;  those  of  the  diamond  are  differ- 
ent lH.'i'ause  it  is  crystalline,  and  those  of  graph- 
ite unlike  those  of  the  diamoml  because  its 
crvstaU  belong  to  another  svstem.  Thev  would 
call  the  ordinary  >tate  of  phosphorus  crystal- 
line, the  other  condition  amorpiious,  and  refer 
all  ditTerenceof  i>roperties  to  this  difference  of 
f«»nn.  Diversitv  of  <Tvstalline  »itnicture,  or  its 
entire  absence,  is  however  evidentlv  onlv  one 
of  the  many  differences  of  properties  inciden- 
tid  to  allotropi^^m ;  in  many  <'}uses  it  must  l)e 
regarded  as  a  con-Jequence  of  the  latter,  by  no 
means  as  its  cause.  At  all  events,  the  ctu*es  of 
allotropism  which  occur  among  gases  cannot 
be  explaincMl  by  this  theory.     Others,  without 

I  laying  special  attention  to  crystalline  form, 
lave  sup]>oSi*d  that  all  vaaos  of  isomerism,  taken 


in  its  widest  meaning,  depend  upon  variation* 
in  the  grouping  of  tlie  moleciile«  of   I'^Nliin*. 
They  even  refer  the  instances  which  have  hrrt- 
been  classe<l  under  allotropism  to  differvDc«^ 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  niatirr 
of  which  the  elements  themselves  are  cctmpirKd. 
Hut  few,  however,  now  hold  tliis  opinion,  the 
doctrine  of  allotropism  being  penendly  atimir- 
te<l.     Although  the  mere  term  al]otropi.«m  < kd- 
vevs  no  detinite  idea  of  the  different  t-oDfliti**M 
of  nuitter  which  it  indicates,  and  is.  i>trii-t!r 
speaking,  nothing  more  than  ac(»nveDient  naiLc 
for  a  cla.ss  of  ])henomena  as  vet  inexplicjMe. 
the  fact  which  it  denotes,  that  an  element  im 
exhibit  the  j>roperties  of  two  different  sol- 
stances,   is  of  ])re?mineDt  importance.     Im- 
portant contributions  to.our  knowledge  of  isom- 
erism have  been  made  in  modem  times  by  Ba^ 
lerow,  Kekuk>,  Erlenmeyer,  and  Gibbs.    (Sm 

\LL0TK0PI8M  ^ 

'  ISOMETSIC  PROJECnO^r  (Gr.  7ro(.  eqnoL  afid 
fihpov,  measure),  a  species  of  drawing,  ustd 
cbietly  by  engineers,  in  which  the  pertpertite 
plane  of  the  paper  must  be  imaginea  asniakinc 
erpial  angles  with  the  three  primipal  diuh^n- 
sions  of  the  tigure,  and  the  eye  at  an  iolinite 
distance.  Thus  lines  in  the  three  princiMi  di- 
rections will  be  drawn  on  the  same  ecafe.  aui 
tliat  scale  the  same  for  all  parta  of  earh  line. 

ISOMORPHISM  (Gr.  loop,   eqnal,  and  ^le^ 
form),  in  chemistry,  the  property  POMtawd  bv 
certain  bodies  of  replacing  each  other  in  com- 
pounds without  causing  in  these  an  cveatial 
change  of  crystalline  form.    The  bodies  thtf 
thus  rei)lacc  each  other  posaeas 
similar  fomis,  and  are  aaid  to  be 
Funnliar  examples  of  this  noutual 
in  minerals  are  of  the  protozidea 
manganese,  and  of  lime  and  magncdlL    CV^ 
rine,  bromine,  and  iodine  poaaeaa  tf^  iiWit 
toward  each  other;  also   araenie  and  pha^ 
phorus,  and  the  acids  of  these  elcmcBta.    Tbi 
term,  as  proposed  by  Mitscberlich,  strictly  rips- 
ties  similarity  of  form ;  it  is  now  applied  to  n^    f 
stances  which  are  not  onlv  similar  in  their  ct?^    I 
talline  form,  but  are  anaSogona  in  their  rlMiil-    I 
cal  com|)osition.     The  study  of  uanonkam    I 
has  greatly  facilitate<l  the  chis«ification  mtmr   I 
pounds  and  the  determination  of  atomic  wcifUL   I 

1SWP0D8,  a  group  of  14-footed  cmslKfaa^  I 
so  called  l>ecause  their  thoracic  feet,  the  tknt  I 
anterior  in  one  series  and  the  foor  posttfriorii  1 
another,  are  nearly  equal ;  the  braDchi*  ■*  . 
six  pairs  and  aMominal.  Some  inhabit  At 
sea,  where  they  are  generally  parasitieM  ate 
animals ;  others  are  terrestrial,  living  ia  dtf 
an<l  damp  places,  like  the  wood  lice  aad  t^ 
bug.  Tlie  eyes  otq  sessile  or  not  placed  ip* 
stalks,  and  the  head  is  distinct  from  tba  a^ 
ment  lK*aring  the  first  pair  of  feet. 

ISOTHEMMAL  LDIIS.    See  Cumatv. 

ISPiHASr,  or  Isfiikaa  (anc.  .^yrfaiMi).  •  ajf 
of  Persia,  of  which  it  was  fonoerly  the  (*P^ 
in  the  prrfvince  of  Irak-Ajemi,  810  m.  &* 
Teheran,  in  lat.  82°  39'  N..  Ion.  51°  44'  L: . 
probably  not  more  than  GO.UOO.    It  standi 


the  midst  of  a  broad  plun  watered  hj  the  river 
Ztdndemd,  which  riaea  in  the  hill  distriots  W. 
of  the  ci^,  and  flows  eastward,  Snailj  disap- 
pearing in  the  deaert.  -  For  miles  aroond  the 
ritjr  ctretch  Krovea,  orchards,  com  fleld^  vine- 
yards, and  abadj  ayennee,  interspersed  with 
the  mios  of  deserted  towns  and  palaces.  On 
approaching  the  citj  from  the  sonth,  travellers 
croas  the  nver  hy  three  t>eantLtnl  and  m&sdve 
bridaes,  which  iMd  into  ^>acioiiB  gardens  wa- 
tered hj  canals,  and  snrroaoded  by  numer- 
oQs  pleaaare  hooses.  A  broad  shaded  avenue 
leads  from  one  of  theoe  bridges  to  the  great 
baisar  of  Shah  Abbas,  an  enormons  length  of 
building  vaulted  above  to  exolode  heat  bnt  ad- 
mit air  sdA  light.  Hundreds  of  nnocoapied 
shops  line  the  rides  of  this  once  crowded  mart 
et  ctmuneroe,  after  trsver«ng which fornearl; 
two  miles  the  traveller  enters  the  great  sanare 
itf  Iiq>ahan,  tlie  niagniScent  Maldan  Shan,  an 
oNoDg  open  space  <^  upward  of  40  aorea.    In 


the  centre  of  two  sides  of  this  sqaare  are  ea- 
|wrb  moaqnes,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  other 
Met  are  great  gates  Icmling  to  the  bazaars  and 
to  the  rojal  tnosqnc.  Around  the  rest  of  the 
■qnare  are  stately  edifices  of  nniform  architec- 
tare,  once  OMd  as  apartments  for  the  nubilit; 
■od  officers  of  the  Persian  court,  bnt  now  ruin- 
ous and  de«>late.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  city  is 
an  extensive  pleasure  ground,  called  the  Tcha- 
Itar  Bash,  conwsting  of  eight  gnrdcns  or  "  par- 
•disea."  watered  by  canal*,  basins,  and  fonn- 
Uns,  adorned  with  palaces,  and  enclosed  by 
lofiv  walls.  The  most  sumptuons  of  these 
palaces  is  the  Tchehel  Bltun,  or  "  Fortj  Col- 
trnins.**  The  columns  from  whieh  the  name  is 
derived  are  in  the  principal  hall,  and  are  inlaid 
with  mirrors  so  as  to  resemble  nilkrs  of  gloss. 
The  waJU  and  roof  are  decnrated  with  the  some 
fragile  material,  interspersed  wiDi  flowers  of 
Rolil.  Bohind  this  hall  are  many  fine  anart- 
■Mits,  one  of  which  is  embellished  with  Urge 


achievements  of  Nadir  Shah  and  other  Perrian 
oonqaerors.  The  college  of  Hosaein,  a  brilliant- 
ly colored  tile-covered  stmctnre,  the  shah's 
mosque,  and  the  three-storied  Ali  gate,  which 
is  the  highest  edifice  in  the  city,  are  among  the 
finest  boildings.  Ispahan  was  formerly  dis- 
tingnished  for  the  excellence  of  its  maoofao- 
tures,  which  consisted  of  all  kinds  of  woven 
fabrics,  from  the  most  costly  gold  brocade  to 
the  most  ordinary  caUco  or  coarse  cotton ;  of 
gold  and  silver  trinkets,  paper,  pen  oases,  orna- 
mental book  covers,  firearms,  swords,  ^aas,  and 
earthenware.  These  goods  were  sent  to  near- 
ly all  parts  of  Asia,  Ispahan  being  a  central 
emporium  on  the  great  line  of  tramo  between 
Afghanistan,  India,  and  China  on  the  east,  and 
Turkey,  ^ypt,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west  The  trade  of  the  city,  however,  haa 
greatly  diminished,  and  its  mannfactnres  ftre 
now  comparatively  inconsiderable.  The  wine 
of  Ispahan  is  thoa^t 
not  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Shirat  The 
Inhabitants  are  gen- 
erally educated,  so  that 
almc«t  every  one  can 
read  and  write,  and 
even  the  shopkeepers 
and  artisans  are  famil- 
iar with  the  works  of 
the  principal  Persian 
poets.  The  merchants, 
who  form  a  distinot 
class,  are  shrewd  and 
enterprising.  —  On  the 
B.  side  of  the  Zeinde- 
rud.  which  at  Ispahan 
is  said  to  resemble  the 
Seine  at  Paris  in  mog- 
nitude,tethe  Arntenian 
suburb  of  Julfa.  This 
place  was  founded 
about  ini>3  by  Shah 
Abbas,  who  transport- 
ed to  It  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Armenian 
town  of  Julfa  on  the  Araxes,  and  gave  them 
full  toleration  for  their  religion,  and  valuable 
privileges  as  merchants.  This  colony  pros- 
pered for  more  thim  a  century,  and  once  con- 
tained S(1,OO0  people  anil  24  churches.  It  haa 
now  greatly  (1ecaye<].  ami  has  not  more  than 
3,000  inbaiiitantfl,  and  the  Armenians  are  for- 
bidden any  of  the  outward  observances  of  their 
faith. — Ispahan  is  mentioned  by  historians  as 
early  as  the  M  century.  By  the  calii)hB  of 
Bagdad  it  wa.s  maile  the  capital  of  their  Per- 
sian provinces.  Tamerlane  captured  it  in  1887, 
massacred  70,000  of  the  inhabitanti,  and  nearly 
ruined  the  city.  It  recovered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  and  was  the  favorite  abode 
of  the  monarchs  of  the  Siifi  dynastv.  It  was 
visited  in  1(173  by  the  French  traveller  Chanlin, 
who  rc'iidcd  there  fnnr  year^  and  who  de- 
j  Rcribes  it  as  a  great  city  24  m.  in  circuit,  with 
I  ICO  mosques,  48  colleges,  1,800  caravansorie*. 
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278  pnblic  bathft,  and  a  popniation  of  600,000. 
Other  authors  Ktate  tho  pupulntionat  upward 
of  lj)00,000.  There  are  said  to  have  been 
1,400  villa^eB  m  the  vicinity  of  the  city  at  the 
height  uf  its  prosperity.  But  in  1722  it  wa.s 
taken  by  the  Afghans  after  a  sicpo  of  eight 
months,  and  its  buildings*  were  defaced  and 
people  massacred  in  friglitful  numbers.  This 
catastrophe  nearly  <lestroyetl  the  city.  The 
seat  of  government  was  removed  tirst  to  Shi- 
raz,  and  afterward  to  Teheran.  Although  the 
traveller  rides  for  miles  through  deserted 
streets,  ruine<l  buildings,  and  silent  stjuares, 
Ispalian  is  still  the  most  stately  and  beautiful 
city  of  Persia;  but  the  traces  of  its  original 
splendor  are  fast  disappearing. 

ISRiEL.    Sec  Jacob. 

ISRAiXITEH.    See  Hebrews. 

ISSAFX8,  Josff,  a  Dut^li  painter,  bom  in 
Groningi'n  in  1824.  He  studied  in  Amsterdam 
and  Paris,  and  resides  at  the  Hague.  His  best 
known  works  are  *'Tho  Tranquil  House,''  in  a 
private  colWtion  in  Brussels;  **The  Ship- 
wrecked," "  The  Cradle,"  and  ''  The  Mother," 
all  in  London;  "The  Tnie  Support,"  in  pos- 
session of  the  count  of  Flanders,  brother  of 
Leopold  11. ;  and  "The  Children  of  the  Sea," 
in  the  gidlery  of  the  queen  of  II(>lland.  One 
of  his  genre  pictures  brought  7,150  florins  at 
the  public  sale  of  Baron  van  Recde  van  Oudts- 
horn's  collection  at  Amsterdam  in  1874. 

ISSAQrENi,  a  W.  county  of  Mississippi,  bound- 
ed TV.  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  S.  E.  by  the 
Yazoo,  which  is  navigjd)le  by  steamboats ;  area, 
720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,H87,  of  whom  6,140 
were  colore<i.  It  is  drained  by  Big  Sunflower 
river.  Deer  creek,  and  Steel's  bayou,  and  has  a 
low  and  level  surface,  portions  of  which  are 
often  inundate<l.  The  soil  is  rich.  The  chief 
pro<luctions  in  1^70  were  82,825  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  5,105  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  15,821 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  502  h<>rses,  931 
nmles  and  assi's,  610  milch  cows,  1.550  other 
cattle,  and  1,675  swine.     Capital,  Tallulah. 

ISSOIREf  a  town  of  Auvergne,  France,  in 
the  department  of  Puy  de-Dome,  at  the  conflu- 
ence ot  the  Crouze  and  the  Allier,  81  m.  W.  S. 
W.  of  Lyons;  pop.  in  1h66,  6,204.  It  has  a 
fine  church  of  the  11th  century,  a  college,  cop- 
per works,  and  an  active  trade. 

ISMironr,  a  town  of  lierry,  France,  in  the 
department  of  Indre,  on  the  river  ThC'ols  and 
on  the  railway  from  Orleans  to  Limoges,  22  m. 
S.  W.  of  Boiirges;  pop.  in  l«6rt,  14,261.  It 
contains  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  in  the  12th 
Century,  and  has  four  churches,  a  theatre,  man- 
ufactories of  cloth  and  faience,  and  an  impor- 
tant trade  in  corn  an<i  wine. 

ISSrE*  I.  In  law.  used  in  dceils  and  wills 
to  signify  descendants.  When  employe<l  in  a 
dee<l,  the  term  has  a  definite  meaning.  It  is  al- 
ways con<strui»<l  to  l>e  a  word  of  ]»urchafie,  des- 
ignating j>erson'*  in  beinir,  and  vesting  in  each 
of  them  an  original  interest.  It  cannot  be  a 
word  of  limitation,  for  that  would  confer  on  is- 
sue, whether  in  bcimr  or  n(»t,  derivative  interests 


devolved  npon  them  throagli  descent  from  the 
original  taker ;  and  such  estates  of  inheritaiiM 
can  be  created  in  deeds  only  by  the  word  bein^ 
AVe  have  used  the  word  purchase  m  it5  tcchm- 
cal  sense.    In  law,  all  estates  are  ac(jairc-d  c-itber 
by  purchase  or  by  descent;  and  it  tberefvK 
follows  that  all  estates  not  acquired  by  ^ 
scent  or  by  inheritance  are  acquired  by'por- 
chase. — The  construction  of  the  word  isKue  in 
wills  has  involved  much  uncertainty  and  diiB- 
culty ;  for  it  is  a  term  of  the  most  exten$ire 
import.     It  may  embrace  all  descendant*  ti>  tlif 
remotest  degree,  or  may  be  limited  to  imme- 
diate descendants,  or  confined  to  some  particn- 
lar  class  of  descendants  living  at  a  gi%'en  time. 
Of  the  rules  of  construction  establwhed  by  tbs 
discussion  of  this  perhaps  most  vexed  qneilioa 
in  the  whole  range  of  legal  learning,  it  mnH 
suflice  to  state  only  the  most  general    In  « 
will,  issue  miiy  be  regarded  as  a  word  either  of 
limitation  or  of  purchase.    If  real  estate  be  4f- 
viseil  either  directly  to,  «»r  by  way  of  executed 
trust  for,  a  ''person  and  his  issue/*  the  w««i 
is  here  taken  to  lie  one  of  limitation ;  aiidk 
confers  on  the  devisee  an  estate  tail.    Yet  if  it 
clearly  appear  from  any  expressions  in  the  wiD 
that  the  testator  did  not  intend  to  give  nicha 
estate,  or  tliat  by  issue  he  meant  children,  or 
any  particular  class  of  descendants,  then  tk 
word  will  be  construed  as  a  word  of  porriMN; 
and  it  will  then  comprise  all  who  can  daia  ■ 
descendants  from  him  to  whose  issue  the  b^ 
quest  is  made. — The  different  phrases  whick 
ex])ress  default  of  issue  have  been  the  sabjscti 
(»f  frequent  and  very  nice  construction.    Tk 
failure  of  issue  may  be  what  is  called  a  defiailt 
failure,  when  the  will  fixes  a  definite  tisM  for 
such  failure,  as  if  the  devisee  die  '*  withont  isM 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;^  or  it  wmj  be 
indefinite,  when  no  period  is  fixed*  Kot  tbf  eoa- 
tingcncy  continues  so  long  as  the  derisM  bii 
any  descendants.    A  limitation  over  afUra 
definite  failure  of  issue  is  good ;  but  not  cpoi 
an  indefinite  failure,  for  the  contingency  b  tos 
remote.     In  the  case  therefore  of  a  devise  is  A 
in  fee,  with  remainder  to  another  npoB  i^ 
death  without  issue,  the  limitation  over  if  voil 
and  A^s  estate  in  fee  is  reduced  to  an  efCatctaL 
This  is  the  general  rule  of  the  conmioB  liv, 
though  in  the  United  States  the  courts  icek  M 
evade  its  authority,  and  often  avail  tbcuudiM 
of  slight  circumstances  to  support  the  esMi* 
tory  devise.    They  have  done  so  when  the  fia^ 
tation  was  to  the  brother  of  A  if  the  latter  dill 
witliout  children;   or  to 
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either  of  several  devisees  should  die  **  •HW 
issue  alive, '^  or  *' without  lawful  issue."  b 
many  of  the  states  much  of  the  difficulty  ii  ^'^ 
viate<l  by  express  statutory  enactmenta  Ik 
American  cases  generally  follow  the  £i|A*h 
common  law  rule  in  reaard  to  limitatiot  e«tf 
upon  the  l»equest  of  chattels;  and,  by 
ning  the  expression  ''without  issne"  to 
living  at  the  death  of  the  first  taker, 
executory  devises.  IL  In  pleading:  tbf  (mM 
or  matter  in  contest  between  the  particttP* 
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iidt  When  in  the  eoone  of  their  altamtte 
pleedinge  the  pertiee  here  reached  a  qpedfic 
metter  whieh  one  of  them  affirms  but  the  other 
dodee,  they  are  said  to  be  at  issae,  or,  in  the 
ancient  langoage  of  the  law,  ad  €ontumf  or  at 
the  end  of  their  pleading.  An  i«nie  may  be 
cither  of  law  or  of  fact  When  a  defendant  do- 
mors  to  the  plaintifTs  alleaation,  that  ia,  denies 
its  sufficiency  as  matter  of  law  to  support  the 
ptaintilTs  action,  he  is  said  to  tender  an  issae  In 
ttw,  and  the  other  party  is  compelled  to  acc^t 
it  Bat  if  Uie  defendant  trayerse  the  plainti^'s 
ibet  and  propose  to  refer  the  matter  disputed 
to  some  mode  of  trial,  he  tenders  an  issoe  of 
faet  The  plaintiff  may  demor  to  the  traverse 
or  may  join  ivoe ;  indeed,  he  must  do  so  when 
llie  iwie  is  well  tendered.  An  issae  of  fact  ia 
properly  framed  upon  a  direct  negation  or  denial 
of  an  arerment  As  the  object  is  to  reach  the 
precise  and  emential  subject  for  decision,  the 
Readings  should  develop  some  matter  either 
'of  law  or  fact  which,  wnen  decided,  shaU  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  controversy.  They  must 
therefore  be  directed  not  merely  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  issue,  but  to  the  production  of  one 
which  is  material.  For  h»ue  joined  upon  an 
hnmaterid  point,  that  is,  a  point  not  decisive 
of  the  right  of  the  case,  is  fatally  defective,  and 
jndgment  upon  any  verdict  found  will  be  ar- 
rested by  the  court  Further,  as  in  respect  to 
tay  ainffle  subject  of  suit  the  decision  of  one 
material  point  may  decide  the  action,  it  has  be^ 
some  a  nile  that  the  pleadings  shall  tend  not 
only  to  materiality,  but  also  to  singleness  in  the 
hsoe;  in  oUier  words,  no  plea  may  allege  sev- 
eral distinct  matters,  when  any  one  of  these 
would  singly  support  the  action.  Finally,  this 
ringle  material  issue  must  be  so  particular  in 
its  character  as  to  point  out  distinctly  the 
nature  of  the  matter  in  controversy.  Upon 
the  declaration  the  parties  may  loin  general  or 
special  issue ;  issues  joined  on  later  pleadings 
in  the  suit  are  callod  simply  issues  without 
other  description.  The  general  issue  denies  all 
the  material  allegations  in  the  declaration,  or 
rather  it  enables  the  defendant  to  demand  proof 
of  all  of  them.  A  special  issue,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  the  denial  of  one  of  several  substantive 
facts  which  are  essential  to  the  right  of  action. 
A  traverse  of  one  essential  point  is  plainly  as 
complete  a  denial  of  the  plaintifTs  right  of  re- 
covery, as  the  traverse  of  his  whole  declara- 
tion by  a  ^neral  issue  could  be.  The  l^sla- 
tion  both  m  England  and  the  United  States  has 
for  some  time  been  in  the  direction  of  requiring 
the  specific  fact  in  controversy  to  be  put  plainly 
In  issue  by  the  pleadings. — Feigned  issues  are 
8ometime<t  framed  in  chancery  for  the  purpose 
of  submitting  disputed  <iuestions  of  fact  to  the 
ordinary  modes  of  trial  at  law.  Thus,  if  it  be 
contested  whether  A  is  the  heir  of  B,  the  fact 
will  be  sent  to  be  tried  in  a  law  court  upon  a 
fictitious  suit  For  example,  one  party  may 
declare  that  he  wagere<l  with  another  that  B 
was  the  heir  of  A ;  he  then  avers  that  he  is  so, 
god  demands  the  wager.    The  defendant  ad- 


mits the  wager,  bat  overs  in  reply  tliat  B  is 
not  the  heir  of  A.  Upon  these  allegations 
issue  is  joined,  and  the  fact  is  decided  in  the 
usual  modes.  Feigned  issues  may  also  be  em- 
ployed by  suitors  in  courts  of  law  for  deter- 
mining a  single  point  expeditiously. 

I8SIJ8)  an  ancient  town  of  Cillda,  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  cele- 
brated for  the  battle  fought  near  it  in  888  B. 
0.,  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  defeated 
Darius.  Its  exact  site  is  imcertain.  The  battle 
also  between  the  army  of  Septimius  Severns 
and  Niger  (A.  D.  194)  was  fought  near  Issus. 

I8TAPA9  or  IltapaB^  a  port  on  the  Padfio 
coast  of  Ouatenuda,  in  Oentral  America,  in 
hit.  IS""  68'  N.,  Ion.  OO""  48'  W.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Michatovat  Alvarado  here  built  the 
vessels  in  which  he  sailed  against  Pixarro  and 
Almagro  in  Peru,  in  1688.  It  remained  the 
only  port  of  Guatemala  on  that  side  of  the 
continent  till  1868,  whea  it  was  abandoned  for 
a  point  called  San  Jos6, 12  m.  N.,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  fewer  disadvantages.  Bodi 
Istapa  and  San  Jos^,  however,  are  entirdy 
open  to  the  sea,  ana  vessels  are  unable  to 
approach  nearer  than  1|^  m.  from  the  ahorCi 
where  they  are  obliged  to  anchor  on  a  bottom 
of  shifting  sands,  prepared  to  stand  out  to  sea 
at  a  moments  warning. 

crnau    SeeDAKUBs. 

ISmUUI  CiMESy  one  of  the  four  great  na- 
tional festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  in  April  or  May  of  every 
alternate  year,  in  the  second  and  fourth  years 
of  each  Olympiad.  The  story  of  their  origin 
is  as  follows :  Athamas,  king  of  Orohomenus, 
had  by  his  second  wife  Ino  a  son  named  Meli* 
certes,  whom  together  with  his  mother  he  pur- 
sued in  a  fit  of  madness.  In  order  to  escape 
from  him  they  jumped  into  the  sea.  Ino  was 
changed  into  a  sea  goddess,  and  the  body  of 
Melicertes  was  washed  ashore  and  buried  by 
his  uncle  Sisyphus,  who  was  directed  by  the 
nereids  to  pay  him  heroic  honors  under  the 
name  of  Palssmon.  Sisyphus  accordingly  es- 
tablished the  Isthmian  games  in  honor  of  Nep- 
tune and  Pcda>raon.  The  games,  however,  fell 
into  disuse,  and  were  for  a  time  entirely  inter- 
rupted, till  Theseus  organized  them  anew  in 
honor  of  Neptune.  In  the  6th  century  B.  0. 
they  became  Pan- Hellenic  festivals.  Until  the 
overthrow  of  Corinth  by  Mummius  (146  B.  C), 
the  games  were  conducted  by  the  Corinthians, 
though  the  Athenians  held  the  places  of  honor, 
the  rcpoeipla  or  front  seats.  The  privilege  was 
then  given  to  the  people  of  Sicyon.  After 
the  rebuilding  of  Corintn  by  Cnsar,  they  were 
again  managed  by  that  city,  but  the  people  of 
Sicyon  had  the  exclusive  right  to  sit  as  judges. 
They  continued  regularly  till  Christianity  be- 
gan to  spread,  when  they  fell  into  decay,  but 
were  still  celebrated  under  Constantine  and 
Julian.  Tlio  Isthmian  games,  like  the  Olym- 
pic, consisted  of  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports, 
wrestling,  boxing,  gymnastics  of  every  sort, 
racing  on  foot  and  in  chariots,  and  also  con- 
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tests  in  music  nnd  poetry.  The  Romans  added  |  stitntionalists,  he  excited  public  opinion  v^iiut 
to  them  ^'ladiati>riul  showA  uud  lights  of  wihl  .  theiii,  especially  after  his  election  to  the  ctirM 
])ea>ts,  wliich  were  continued  to  the  time  of  in  1822.  In  182^),  while  president  uf  thip  UnIt, 
tlie  tinal  decay  of  the  festival.  The  prize  was  he  V()te<l  for  the  susneusion  of  the  roval  }k)Y- 
a  simple  garland  of  pine  leaves.  Solon,  in  his  |  er.  Condemned  to  death  after  the  re>t«irdUuD, 
le^slution,  ordered  the  sum  of  100  drachma)  to  he  fled  to  London,  where  he  was  a  ptirtuvrin 
he  paid  to  any  one  who  took  a  prize  at  the  the  mercantile  house  of  Zuluvta.  ParilMikd 
Isthmian  games,  and  oOO  to  any  one  taking  an  by  the  amnesty  of  the  queen  repent  Maria 
01ym])ie  prize.  '  Christina  in  183-1,  he  returned  to  Spaiu.  uLck 

ISTKIi  (anc.  JIuttria),  a  jteninsula  and  mar-  he  at  once  engaged  in  demm'ratic  agitatiunand 
graviate  of  Austria,  on  the  N.  K.  coast  of  the  provoke<l  the  rising  of  the  national  guinl 
Adriatic ;  are^i,  including  the  Quarnero  islands,  whose  object  was  the  overthrow  of  the  iiiihi>- 
1,1>07  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  255,000.  It  now  ter  Toreno,  but  which  was  suppref^eHrd  by  ^^ 
fonus,  conjointly  with  the  circle  of  Gorz  and  sjida.  Shortly  afterward  his  friend  Uvudiit- 
the  city  of  Trieste,  the  Littoral  province,  but  ,  bal  became  prime  minister,  and  made  I>(uhi 
has  its  own  diet.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  his  most  intimate  adviser.  In  N'ovember.  intt. 
are  Uoman  Catholics.  It  is  in  general  moun-  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  cluimbertif 
tainous,  particularly  toward  the  north,  where  ftrocuradornu  a  sort  of  state  c«»uncil.  The 
the  surface  is  occupied  by  offsets  of  the  Julian  chamber  ])roved  too  liberal,  which  ciOMl  a 
Alps.  The  highest  elevation  is  Monte  Mag-  quarrel  and  a  duel  l>etweeu  Isturiz  and  Mtih 
giore,  about  4,5(.h)  ft.  The  coasts  are  irregular  i  dizabal.  After  the  fall  of  the  latter  in  lK(f. 
and  indented  by  numerous  good  harbors.  The  Isturiz  was  appointed  minister  of  fortign  af- 
8oil  is  not  remarkably  fertile,  but  excellent  fairs  and  pre^ident  of  the  council,  but  mm 
olives,  and  grain,  wine,  lemons,  and  silk,  are  grew  unpopular  with  all  parties.  The  tunoltt 
produced.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  extensively  of  August,  1836,  which  resulted  in  the  prod^ 
reared  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  the  .  matiou  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  coni{ielM 
coast  fisheries  and  salt  works  employ  a  consid-  him  to  take  refuge  a  sicond  time  in  Engiani 
crable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  >  whence  he  went  to  France.  Having  n-iunc4 
towns  are  Capo  d*Istria,  Pirano,  Isola,  Ko-  to  S]>ain  in  1838,  he  was  elected  to  the  corM, 
vigno,  Pola,  Digmmo,  and  Pisino.  The  people  and  was  its  president  in  18uif.  He  nep'tiiti^ 
of  the  towns  are  mostly  Italians,  and  those  of  the  marriages  of  the  young  queen  and  berfl^ 
the  rural  districts  of  Slavic  origin. — In  remote  ter.  In  1848  and  again  in  185u  be  waa  mtbIM 
antiquity  the  Istrians  were  an  lllyrian  tribe,  minister  to  England,  and  in  185i>  to  Kbm 
and  were  engaged  in  piratical  ent<.Ti»rises,  but  On  Jan.  5,  1858,  he  became  president  uf  ibi 
prior  to  the  second  Punic  war  were  reiiuced  to  S]mnish  Si'nate,  and  10  days  aifter  minisiter  af 
submission  by  Roman  consuls.  They  were  foreign  alTairs  and  president  of  the  cwncii 
again  reduce<l  by  the  consul  Claudius  Marcel-  :  but  was  soon  supersided.  The  annie  year  ha 
lus  (1S3  R.  C.)  and  the  consul  C.  Claudius  was  again  siriit  as  minister  to  England.  Bi 
Pulcher  (177  H.  C),  and  did  not  again  revolt,  signed,  in  conjunction  with  M.  de  FlihaiH 
Under  Augustus  I>tria  was  incorporated  with  and  Earl  Russill,  the  convention  of  OcL  ll| 
upper  Italy.  The  most  fl(»urishing  pericnl  of  1861,  relative  to  Mexico.  From  March.  IM^ 
its  ancient  history  wtus  while  the  Roman  gov-  ,  to  October,  1864,  he  was  minister  to  Frtnce 
ernment  w:u«  lixeil  at  Ravenna.  It  formed  a  ITA€OUMlTE<from  ItacoluuiiftmonnUiBif 
Pe])arate  nnirgraviate  in  the  10th  century,  and  Hrazil),  a  granular  silicious  rock«  of  lamiailrf 
was  subject  suc<-essively  to  the  dukes  of  Ca-  structure,  found  with  talcose  slutcs  and  mit 
rinthia  and  of  Dalmatia.  The  Italian  part  of  '  or  less  intermixed  with  tale  or  with  mica,  k 
Istria  was  held  by  the  Venetians  from  the  13th  ,  is  distinguished  by  its  t>eculiar  dezibility,  bbecM 
century  till  17l»7,  the  eastern  part  being  incor-  :  of  it  l)ending  back  and  forth  aa  if  jointed  vilk* 


poratiHl  with  Cariuthia  and  subject  to  the  house  in.     It  is  of  particular  intvrwt  from  iia 

of  Au>tria.     Roth  portions  were  ceded  to  Na-  rence  at  the  localities  in  the  gold  rcgioiuThat 

poleon  I.,  and  recon()Uere<l  by  Austria  in  1S13.  diamonds  are  found.     It  is  met  with  in  BnA  • 

ISTISIZ,  lYanrlsct  Xafkr  de,  a  Spanish  states-  the  Vral  mountains,  and  in  Georgia  and  >'aiA  ; 


man,  born  in  Cadiz  in  17iKi.  died  in  April  1871.     and  South  Carolina.    In  the  last  nanwd 
After  the  fall  <»f  Jos<*ph  Honaparte  and   the    Mr.  Os<*ar  Lieber  baa  observed  tb« 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  those  in  Cadiz    the  itacolumite  into  a  true  aandstone  or  ■  oA* 
who  Were  diseontented  with  the  rule  of  the    glomerate,  proving  ita  sedimentan'  oxi^VL 
hitter  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  house  of  ■      ITALIC  RACES  AKD  LAKCrACi&    In  lior i 
the  brothers  Isturiz,  which  was  known  as  the    all  the  various  races  that  occupied  tbeliafi^  . 


went  to  Mailrid,  where  heaide<l  in  establishing  they  form  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Ai7tf 

Iil»eral  club<i;  and  having  thereby  placed  him-  Indo-European  family.    In  the  f(»niier 

self  in  op]Mi^itii>n  to  AruMiellos  and  Martinez  we  tind  that  Ligiiria  in  upper  Italy  ^_   _ 

de  lu  lIo^.^  w  ho  reprv>cnted  the  moderate  con-  habited  by  an  ancient  people  called  theiip"* 
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S  of  whose  origin  nothing  authentic 
worded,  and  of  whose  language  no 

are  extant.  Several  modem  wri- 
iintained  the  Celtic  origin  or  affinity 
rians,  while  others  have  denied  that 
nv  connection  with  the  Indo-Euro- 
(  GauU  of  apper  Italy,  according  to 
ties  followed  by  Livy,  immigrated 
of  Tarouinius  Prlscus,  and  they  are 
!^elt8.  The  inhabitants  of  Venetia, 
n  the  west,  and  the  Cami  in  the  east, 
jt  by  Polybiiis  as  a  different  people 
iuls  their  neighbors,  and  as  nsing  a 
n^agc.  Herodotus  represents  the 
n  Illyrian  tribe,  but  it  seems  that  the 
m  was  given  indiscriminately  to  all 
ineers  of  the  N.  and  E.  coasts  of  tlie 
Modem  scholars  are  inclined  to 
3  Veneti  as  related  to  the  Illyrians 
estors  of  the  present  Albanians, 
xl  reason  for  referring  their  neigh- 
trians  to  the  same  stock ;  but  the 

more  probably  Celtic.  The  Eu- 
n  Livy  describes  as  once  great  and 
nd  occupying  the  whole  tract  be- 
Ups  and  the  sea,  were  of  little  im- 

historiciil  tiriles,  and  there  are  no 
%'hich  to  deduce  their  ethnological 
lie  affinity  of  the  Etruscans  also 
t  been  established,  and  they  have 
Ay  classed  as  Semites,  Indo-Euro- 
\(ongolians ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
I  will  some  dav  be  detemiined,  as 
[)s»se-.sion  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
of  tlieir  lan<ruage  to  lead  finally  to 
rotation,  while  the  linguistic  mate- 
>thcr  nations  consists  only  in  prop- 
id  a  few  words  scattered  through 
»  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
>f  the  S.  E.  portion  of  Italy  seem 
en  cumi)osed  of  several  tribes  or 
loncr  wiiich  were  the  Messapians, 
and  Peucetians.     Niehuhr  considers 

etvmolo'ficallv  connected  with  the 
tn.  The  Apuliaus  pro{)erly  so  called 
bly  a  branch  of  the  jrreat  Oscan  or 
nd  not  of  the  Sabellian  race.  The 
leighbors  of  the  Peuoetians,  were 

tirst  appearance  in  history  coin- 
led  with  the  Apulians.  The  Peuce- 
:vcr,  ret^iiued  a  separate  nation- 
ompfirativtfly  late  period.  On  the 
peninsula  were  the  Messapiims  or 
proper  and  the  Salentiues.  Both 
epresented  in  tmcient  tradition  as 
d  it  seems  that  they  were  closely 
he  Hellenic  races,  as  they  adopted 

facility  the  manners  and  arts  of 
ers.  Modern  authorities  consider 
ins  and  Messapians  tis  of  the  same 
:es  still  remaining  of  the  Messapian 
e  confirmed  the  opinion  of  their 

Hellenic  oripn,  as  their  lanfrnafre 

have  differe<l  from  Greek  to  no 
ree  than  the  Macedonian  and  other 
tfanv  of  the  oldest  tribes  of  Italv 


.   I 


are  described  by  ancient  writers  as  belongs 
ing  to  the  Pelade  race.  (See  Pslasoiakb.) 
A  large  portion  of  central  Italy  was  occn- 
pied  from  an  early  period  by  a  people  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Opicans  and  the  Latins  Os- 
cans,  and  whom  many  identify  with  the  Anso- 
nians  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Aunmcans  of 
the  Komans.  The  Volsci  and  their  neighbors 
the  ^qui  also  were  probably  of  Oscan  race. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Latini  or  inhabitants  of 
Latium  were  composed  of  two  distinct  races, 
the  one  more  closely  related  to  the  Greek  or 
Pelasgio  stock,  the  other  to  the  Italic  race 
proper;  but  when  the  Latin  people. first  ap- 
peared in  history,  these  two  elements  were 
certainly  blended  into  one,  and  they  and  their 
language  are  always  regarded  by  Roman  wri- 
ters as  an  organic  whole.  The  oldest  form  of 
the  Latin  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  ex- 
tant monuments  of  the  Oscan  language.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  precise  relation  which 
the  primitive  Oscans  bore  to  the  Sabines  or 
Sabellians,  but  there  are 'strong  reasons  for 
supposing  that  both  nations  were  members  of 
the  same  family  or  race.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  immigration  of  the  Sabellians  cannot  be 
carried  back  to  a  very  remote  age.  When  first 
mentioned  they  had  not  been  long  established 
in  central  Italy,  and  their  extension  further 
south  took  place  soon  af^r  the  establishment 
of  Greek  colonies  in  the  south  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  original  territory  of  the  Sabines  was 
the  central  Apennines,  whence  they  descend- 
ed and  pressed  upon  an  Oscan  race  whom 
they  expelled  from  the  valleys  about  Reate. 
Tlie  Sabines  gradually  extended  as  far  as  the 
region  still  known  as  La  Sabina,  and  separate 
colonies  of  Sabines  established  themselves  to 
the  east  and  west  of  their  early  abode.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  were  the  Samnites 
and  the  Piconi  or  Picentes.  The  Sabine  de- 
scent of  the  Peligni  is  clearly  attest^nl,  and  the 
close  connection  of  these  with  the  Marsi,  Mar- 
rucini,  and  Vestini  renders  it  probable  that 
these  four  nations  were  of  the  same  ethnic  ori- 
gin. The  Frentani,  Hirpini,  and  Lucanians  are 
also  usually  descril)ed  as  separate  Samnite  colo- 
nies, and  the  Bruttians  seem  to  have  been  a 
mixed  population,  made  up  of  Lucanian  con- 
querors and  (Enotrian  serfs.  But  though  the 
Sabellian  race  reached  Urns  from  the  neighbor- 
ho<Kl  of  Ancona  to  the  soutliern  extremity  of 
Bruttium,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  race  of 
conquering  warriors  who  rapidly  blende<l  with 
the  Oscan  population  whom  they  subdued. 
The  most  ancient  people  of  Italy,  on  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  ancient  authors,  were  the 
Umbrians,  who  at  a  very  early  period  were  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  in  the  northern  half 
of  central  Italy.  According  to  Xenodotus  of 
Troezen,  the  Sabines  themselves  were  a  branch 
of  the  Umbrians.  Philological  research  has 
clearly  established  that  the  Umbrian  language 
was  (juitc  distinct  from  the  Etruscan,  an<l 
closely  relate<l  to  the  Oscan  as  spoken  by  the 
Sabellian  tribes,  and  also  to  the  old  Latin.    This 
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■ 
seems  to  warrnnt  the  now  generally  reoeive<l  |  grammar  and  glossary  of  the  langiuire.  Ft 
opinion  that  the  Umbrians,  C)scnn!4.  and  Latins,  I  compurative  purposes,  see  MomiDi^riL  Int  im- 
or  at  Icafit  the  most  important  clement  of  tliem,  ^  teritaluehen  iJialfcte  (Leipsic.  185*));  CcrMtS. 
as  well  ^ls^  the  Sal)ineH  and  their  des<^'ondunts,  '  J)e  Volscorvm  Lingua  (Naiimhurg.  !'!>',  aU'l 
were  branches  of  one  race,  or  form  a  distinct  '  several  articles  in  Knhn^s  Zeit$chrift  fvr  ur- 
and  independent  group  of  races  belonging  to  j  ghichendeiyprachitit^en^chaft;  andfVrj'M/v 
the  Aryan  or  Iinlo-Enropenn  family. — \^k^'\  script ianum  Latinamm  ConMiiio  ft  A^if^vftUU 
or  AGES.    The  Italic  group  of  languages  is  di-    Aca<iemi(e  Littcrarum  BegiaJBoruttieacKtim 


(Berlin,  1809  ft  $eq.). 
ITiLY,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Europe,  C'-'Z- 


vide<l  into  two  distinct  classes,  the  Umbro- 

Samnite  or  Umbro-Oscan  and  the  Latin.     Os- 

can  and  Umbrian  bear  about  the  same  relation    prising  the  Italian  peninsula  and  the  inland*  •■! 

to  Latin  as  the  Ionic  bears  to  the  Doric  dialei't  ]  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  between  lat.  8fi'  S?*  sitd 

in  (Jreek,  and  the  differences  between  Oscan  |  4r>*'  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  6'  80'  and  lb"  33*  E.   Tcc 

and  Umbrian  are  no  greater  than  those  between  ,  island  of  Corsica  and  the  dia^trict  of  Ni«-e  «*!.k- 


Sicilian  and  S]>artan  Doric.    The  most  ancient 

if  not  the  onlv  extant  Um})rian  record  of  im- 

portance  is  the  celebrated  Iguvine  or  Eugubian 

inscription  on  seven  bronze  plates  found  in  1444 

at  Gubbio,  the  ancient  Iguvium  in  Umbria.     It 

is  now  in  the  town  hall  of  Gubbio.    The  Oscan, 

Samnite,  or  Sabellian  language  is  jjreserved 

only  in  a  few  inscriptions.    The  Cippus  Abil- 

lan  us,  which  dates  from  shortly  after  the  second 

Punicwar,  contains  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  ;  Dionysius  of  IIalicarnaM*us  assume  the  ^i^- 

the  citizens  of  Abellaand  the  neighboring  town    ence  of  a  m^-thical  king  named  Italus.  towlnfi. 

of  Nolo,  where  it  is  now  preserve<l.     The  7>/-  !  the  country  owes  its  name.     The  kinsdorj  i* 

hula  Bfinfina  is  a  bronze  tablet  found  in  1790  ,  bounded  N.  W.  by  France,  X.  by  Switzrr'jiJ 

at  Oppido,  8  m.  from  Banzi,  an  ancient  town    and  Austria,  N.  E.  by  Anstria,  E.  l»y  tlie  Adn- 

of  Apulia.    This  tablet  furnished  the  starting    atic  and  the  Ionian  sea,  and  S.  and  W.  br  tie 

point  for  the  study  ^f  tbese  languages,  as  it    Mediterranean.    The  total  area  of  the  kin£(!<ia 


encloses  the  independent  principality  of  M<-n>- 
co)  belong  geographically  to  Italy,  bat  {>i>lm- 
cally  to  France;  the  republic  of  San  Marir."i* 
also  included  in  Italy  geographirally,  bnti-ks 
independent  state.  The  origin  of  the  naiut  It- 
aly is  differently  explained  by  ancient  writers 
According  to  Timteus  and  Vam),  it  i*  ileriv«i 
fn)m  iraydr,  calf  or  ox,  meaning  a  rountn  ia 
which  cattle  abound ;  while  TLutydide?  asd 


was  otti<-ially  estimated  in  the  work  Ifafi*tl'f*- 
nomica  (Home,  1H7:J)  at  114.409  hj.  nu  vUic 
other  otticial  publications  of  the  Italiu  p'^- 


contains  an  inscription  in  both  Latin  and  Oscan. 
Another  bronze  tablet  was  recentlv  discovered 
at  Agnone,  in  northern  Samnium,  which  con- 
tains a  de<lication  of  various  sacred  oflferings.  |  emment  give  i  14,860  and  114,372  sj.  ni.:  tit 
The  Oscan  langiuige  i)revaileil  extensively- in  '■  population,  acconling  to  the  first  conipK't*  irc- 
Campania,  and  numerous  inscriptions  have  come  sus,  taken  Dei*.  31,  1^71,  amounted  loi"^.^'!.- 
to  light  at  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii,  several  ■  154.  Italy  has  been  until  re«*ently  mtrrt-j  » 
of  which  have  been  copietl  and  translated,  and  geographical  and  ethnographical  divisiun of  Ea- 
all  of  them  are  publislKHl  from  time  to  time  in  rope,  but  not  a  political  unit.  During'  tLenii^ 
the  official  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  exca-  .  die  ages  it  was  divided  into  indei>endtDi  cip- 
vations.  The  language  of  the  I^itins  wits  spo-  monwealths,  republican  and  monarchicaL  vLi  h 
ken  l>efore  the  emigration  of  the  Samuites  by  i  were  constantly  chan^ng  in  name,  number, 
the  Ausonians  in  Campania,  by  the  Itali  proper  and  extent.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  il^lo'  fr 
in  Lucania  and  Hruttium,  and  probably  also  |  vided  the  Italian  territor}'  into  the  kin:.'d^c# 
by  the  Siculians  in  the  eastern  j)ortion  of  Sicily,  of  Sardinia  and  tlie  Two  Sicilies,  the  St*wrf 
In  I^itium  proper  it  was  developed,  through  the  Church,  the  grand  ducby  of  Tuscan^.  12< 
the  inlluence  of  the  Etruscans  and  Umbro-  duchies  of  Parma,  Lucca,  and  MiNlemLtbtU^- 
Samnites,  into  the  Latin  language,  which  be-  i  bardo- Venetian  kingdom  (whirh  wa*  uw'"^ 
came  tlie  i>revailing  speech  of  Italy  and  wju<  !  with  Austria),  the  remiblic  of  San  Marino,  tf^ 
finally  known  as  the  Roman  language  (lingua  j  the  principality  of  Monaco.  Lucca  c«»<d  ^ 
Jiotmtfia),  and  gave  rise  to  the  modern  dialects  i  bo  an  independent  state  in  1S47:  the  kiKtf 
n<iw  des<Tibe<l  as  the  Komance  languages.  (See  :  Sanlinia  in  1859  and  1860  annexed  U^ml^rdj' 
Latin  Lanchaoe  and  Litekatire,  and  Ko-  Panna,  Modena,  Tuscany,  a  part  of  the  P4*^ 
MANfE  Lan^wacses.) — For  the  Umbrian  Ian-  States,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  in  Febretf?. 
guage,  see  (Irotefend,  Rvilimintn  Lingua'  18f» I,  assumed  the  title  king  of  Italy.  Jn  1*^ 
Ctfthric^  (Ilnnover.  lS.S5-'9);  Aufrecht  and  Venetia  was  incorporated  with  Italj,  iii^  ^ 
Kirchhoff,  //if  umhrinrhen  Sprarfnlfnlmnhr  187U  the  remainder  of  the  Papal  Stale*.  Tbe 
erhiutert  (Berlin,  1^49-'.")!);  and  Iluschke,  kingdom  is  at  present  (1874)  divided  into* 
lUf  igut'iMi'fitfi  TntVliK  containing  a  grammar  provinces,  whieh  are  apiin  subdindid  iaw 
and  gloNsary  (Leipsir,  is.">t0.  For  the  Os<*an  districts  (cirrondarii)  and  oommane^  J^ 
language,  see  < Irotefend,  lindimenta  Lingmw  names  of  the  principal  old  divisions  are  f<iil -'' 
Ostur  (Il.inowr,  ls:J9);  Mommst^-n,  Oslische  comm<m  use,  though  they  have  no  lonref  *? 
.sVM///Vn  (Berlin,  IM.*!) ;  l\\Ti\\\\of(/l)ns  Stadt-  i>olitical  sigiiificflnce.  The  following tal'l* *-J: 
rfrht  ron  Hint  in  (Iterlin,  Is.").*})  ;  Huschke,  liibits  the  area,  number  of  districts,  nombi'w 
Jpie  osltWhrn  itwf  nahtlfi^rhtn  Sprnchdenl'-  communes,  and  population  of  the  proriiK*»  *■" 
7naler  (Elherfeld,  iSjCt),  which  contains  also  a  :  large  historic  divisional  ancient  and  modero: 
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— The  len^  of  the  coast  line  of  Italy.  «xclu- 
sive  erf  the  islands  (fcir  tho  desoription  of  whicli 
the  reader  is  referred  to  t!ie  respective  article"), 
is  npwsrd  of  3,000  lu.  Tho  westom  piirtitm 
of  the  coast  of  tho  gulf  of  Genon  is  cjMled  Ki- 
viera  ^  Ponente,  shore  of  the  nettiiiK  sun;  It 
is  loftj  and  precipitomi,  and  extends  from  tho 
mouth  of  tlie  Roja  at  Ven(tmii;;lia  to  Genoa. 
From  Genoa  to  Bpoiia  is  the  Kivieradi  Levante, 
shore  of  the  rising  sun,  olTerine  le«s  of  alpine 
characteriBtit^  bat  still  bold  and  moDOtaJDout. 
From  the  month  of  tho  Amo  to  that  of  tho 
Titwr,  the  coast  in  Tuscaar  is  oivasionallj'  bold, 
bat  for  the  nio«t  port  low  and  swampy,  with 
sereral  bays  towarii  tho  soath.  In  iho  former 
Papal  States  it  is  alino«t  ei-erjrwberv  low  and 
miirshy.  scarcely  raised  above  the  sea  IovpI  in 
the  neighborhood  of  OHtia,  and  S.  of  the  Tiber 

Ereaents  the  same  dnll  level  aspect,  broken  only 
y  the  headland  nod  larjn  projecting  moles  of 
Porto  d'Anzio.  Tlia  Neapolitan  coast  alonu 
the  Tyrrbenlan  sea  is  for  the  motet  luirt  bold 
and  rocky,  and  scooped  nut  Into  broad  and  deep 
baja,  whose  shores  are  dotted  with  biotoric  ril- 
les  and  towns.  Tho  part  waahed  by  the  iMdau 
sea,  from  the  straits  of  Meiwlna  to  Cape  Rlx- 
EUto.  is  faced  by  eteep  rorki  backed  bv  nlpine  ' 
heights.    Beyond  Turonti),  mid  almost  tlLruugh- 
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out  tlie  whole  i)cninsula  of  Otrauto,  the  shore  •  and  Apennines.)    The  Sub- Apennines  lie  wLnl. 
is  low  niui  sandy:  and  at  the  bottom  of  the    ly  \V.  of  the  main  rhain,  to  which  they  do  si-t 
jriilf  of  Taranto  lies  tlie  only  marshy  district    appear  ^eolopc-ally  to  bclonfr,  and,  under  iKe 
ulonjj?  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea.     From  Cape    ap]>e]lation8  of  Tuscan,  Koman,  and  XcapolitjiB 
Santa  Maria  di  Lciica  the  shore  is  only  hroken  .  Suh-ApeunXnes,  extend  to  Mt.  Vesuvius  in  tlie 
by  the  s[>ur  on  which  stand  Mts.  Garpmo  and  i  south,  and  tenniuate  at  Punta  della  Caiiiiautl- 
Sant'   Anjrelo,  and  the  jrulfs  of  Manfredonia  [  la  opposite  the  island  of  Capri ;  they  tml-rai  e 
jmd  Venice.     From  the  river  Tronto  the  shore  "  a  jrreat  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Aruu  aiid  tlw 
is  tiat  and  sandy  as  far  as  Ancona,  between     Campagua  di  Roma.     Of  the  innumerablv  uU 
the  promontories  of  Monte  Ciriaca  and  Mon-    leys  of  the  sub-Alpine  repon,  the  Ino^t  fl- 
te  C<mero.     Thence  northward  to  Rimini  the    nowne<l  are  the  Val  di  Clusone,  ume the rvfu^e 
coast  rises  pradually,  to  subside  rapidly  beyond    of  the  Waldenses,  that  of  the  ])uraSuMnaab«>w 
that  city  into  a  series  of  sandy  islands,  hig(K)ns,  '  Turin,  the  Val  d'Aosta,  and  the  Valtellina.  vitb 
and  pestilential  marshes,  extending  ahnost  to  !  such  as  are  formed  by  the  other  affluents  uf  tlic 
the  mouth  of  the  Isonzo.     The  princi])al  bar-  ;  Po  and  those  of  the  Ticlno,  the  Adip?,  and  tbe 


ranto;  on  the  east,  Brindisi,  Bari,  Ancona,  Ikimi-  i  and  the  beautiful  upland  valleys  of  the  ceDtre 
ni,  Cliio^jfiii^  and  Venice.  The  most  important  ^  and  south. — Italy  has  but  two  rivers  of  ini]Ntr- 
islands  alon^  the  coast  are  Elba,  Ischia,  and  Ca-  I  tance,  viz.,  the  Poand  the  Adigc.  Thefoni;rr. 
pri  on  the  west. — The  surfiu-e  of  the  peninsula  is  |  with  a  length  of  about  400  in.,  waters,  with  il* 
divided  by  it^  mountain  ranges  into  a  wonder-  i  tributaries  (the  Ticino,  Adda,  Oglio,  and  llin- 
ful  diversity  of  sublime  alpine  scenery,  u])land  cio  on  the  X.  bank,  the  Tanaro,  Trebbia,  Ttfo, 
valleys,  broad  plains,  pestilentitU  lowland  and  |  Secchia,  and  Panaro  on  the  S.  bank),  a  plaia 
marsh,  and  numerous  lakes  surrounded  by  ev-  '  extending  over  SOO  m.  in  lengtli  and  170  in 


ery  charm  of  nature.  Between  the  steep  north- 
ern wall  of  the  Alps  and  the  ridges  of  the  Ap- 
ennines, to  the  west  and  simth,  stretches  the 


breadth.  The  Adige,  descending  from  the 
Alps,  tlowB  in  a  semicircle  to  the  east,  falling 
into  the  Adriatic  at  no  gi-eat  distance  fruui  tbc 


great  Lombard  plain,  the  most  fertile  region  in  '.  Po ;  it  is  navigable  only  to  a  short  dij4«ni« 
Eurone,  watered  hy  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  the    above  Verona.     Nearly  all  the  other  rivers  ire 
two  largest  rivers  of  Italy.     From   Bologna    mere  mountain  torrents,  having  a  short  cuurw 
and  Imohi,  on  the  S.  extremity  of  this  plain,  .  and  no  considerable  depth ;  hence  they  afford 
to  the  straits  of  Messina,   the  remainder  of    very  limited  facilities  to  coinnienc    The  niiift 
the  peninsula  is  divided  by  the  Apennines  into    noted  of  them  are  the  Brentn,  Piave,  and  Tt- 
a  broad   mountainous  helt,  marked  by  h)fty  j  gliamento  in  the  north,  the  A  mo  and  Tiber  io 
fieaks  clad  with  forests  to  their  summits,  by  I  the  centre,  and  the  Garigliano,  Vultnma,  and 
numberless  valleys  between  the  parallel  ranges    Silaro  <lSele)  in  the  south.    The  months  of  iih*l 
or  their  interloikinir  spurs,  and  by  roUing  up-    snudl  rivers  of  S.  Italy  are  i>urrounded  with 
lands  and  plains  availahle  for  all  the  purpOM.'s  '  swamps,  the  noxious  gases  of  which  geiierat« 
of  hushandry.    Between  the  central  ridges  and  '  nudaria  and  render  the  surroanding  distriiU 
the  Si^>ashore  lie  wide  hands  of  marshy  and  '  almost  uninhabitable.     Nine  principal  raaalk 
pestilential  country,  luid  several  plains  which,     chietly  forthe  purposes  of  irrigation,  were  eoo- 
though  far  inferior  in  extent  and  fertility  to    structeil  during  the  middle  ages  in  Lc>nibanir 
that  of  Lombanly,  possess  considerable  imjior-    and  Venetia.     The  linest  of  these,  the  Nari^ 
tan<-e.     These  are,  on  the  W.  side,  Campagna  i  Grande  or  Ticinello,  between  the  Tirino  and 
di  Roma  witli  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  the  :  Milan,  was  l>egun  in  1179;  it  is  28  m.  long  and 
Cam])iigna  Felice  near  Naples;  on  the  E.  side,     navigable  for  vessels  of  lanie  size.     PMmoat 
the  Apnlian  plain,  an<iently  one  of  the  chief    is  iutersecte<l  by  about  250  canals.    This 5ts- 
si'ats  of  (irerian  civilization,  now  almost  a  des-    tem  was  perfe<<ed  at  an  early  period,  and  proved 
ert  and  thinly  ptipulated  (the  plain  of  BiLMlica-    extremely  beneticial  to  agriculture.    Themoit 
t^i),  extetiding  in  the  south  idong  the  shore  of    extensive  lakes,  several  of  which  are  celebr»- 
the  Ionian  sea,  on  which  formerly  flourished    ted  for  the  picturestpieness  of  thrir  sarroiuidin^ 
the  (ireek  cities  of  Syharis  and  lleraclea. — The    scenery,  belong  to  upper  Italy.     Ltgo  MtA^o- 
great  mountain  systems  are  the  Alps  and  the     re,  40  m.  long,  has  a  depth  of  about  2JV0(tfL; 
Apennines,  including  the  Sub-A])ennine  ranges,     its  surface  is  al)out  7<K)  ft.  almve  the  lerd  of 
The  former  begin  on  the  axis  of  the  Ligurian    the  sea;  it  is  fed  chiefly  by  the  river  Tirino. 
chain,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Bormida,    The  lake  of  Lugano  bidongs  mainlvto  Switirt^ 
anil  sweep  round  in  an  irregnlar  semi-elliptic    land.     The  lake  of  Como,  35  m.  lon^and  oC 
curve  alon:r  the  frontiers  of  France,  S wit zer-    great  depth,  is  fed  by  the  river  Adda  and  a  laifpr 
land,  and  Austri:L,  to  the  western  deilivities  of    number  of  smaller  streams.     Lake  Iseo,  15  n. 
the  Carnic  Alp-^.     The  latter  from  Monte  Ap-    long,  is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  Ogliou    Lake 
pio  in  the  Mantinie  Alps  Mreti-h  N.  K.  and  K.     Ourdo,  which  liehmgs  partly  to  TrruL  b  SS  m. 
around  the  gulf  of  (ienoa,  and  from  Monte  (^i-    long,  and  of  sut!icient  aepth  to  carry  xtmtV  of 
mone  on  the  confines  of  Emilia  and  Tuscany    the  greatest  draught.     Besides  thete,  there  are 
extend  to  the  straits  of  Mex^ina.     (See  Ali*s,    the  lake  of  Bieutina  in  Tuscany,  the  lake  \d 
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a  (Trarimeno)  in  Umbria,  and  the  lakes  of 
a  and  Braceiano  in  the  province  of  Rome. 

offers  a  rich  and  in  many  respects  an 
unexplored  field  to  the  geologist.  Gran- 
rphyry,  and  gneiss  are  found  at  both 
rtnem  and  southern  extremities,  as  well 
the  centre.  Monte  Oorvo  and  otlier 
in  the  Abruzzi  are  of  compact  quartz, 

also  covers  large  tracts  in  Calabria, 
nonte  on  the  straits  of  Messina  consists 

exclusively  of  primitive  rocks.  The 
>t  the  Apennines  is  composed  of  lime- 
chalk,  and  sandstone,  through  which  at 
i  points  throughout  their  whole  extent 

of  serpentine  have  erupted,  or  have 
njectcd  l>etween  the  strata.  This  rock 
an  important  component  of  the  Ligurian 
ines.  Commencing  near  Savona,  and 
ig  itself  for  a  considerable  space  inland 

as  Voltaggio,  and  toward  the  sea  to 
,  it  forms  many  detached  groups  of  hills, 
tases  to  be  prominent  only  at  Orbetello, 

province  of  Grosseto.  It  also  rises  in 
masses  near  Bobbio  and  Fomovo,  and 
^n  Sassuolo  and  Modena  in  the  basin  of 
jdy.  The  great  dislocations  and  con- 
,s  of  strata  in  the  Ligurian  chain  are 
ted^  the  eruption  of  this  rock.  Gneiss, 
late,  clay  slate,  talc  slate,  and  limestone 
ogether  the  lowest  stratified  series  tilt- 
by  the  serpentine;  above  them  lies  an 
ilage  of  argillaceous  slates,  marly  sand- 
and  slates,  sandstones,  and  limestones; 
uppennost  are  marly  limestones  and  a 
)ne  called  in  the  conntry  maciyno^  with 
sions  of  marine  plants.  Upon  these  are 
r  deposits  in  horizontal  stratification, 
ted  extent  and  in  detached  spots,  on  the 
rranean  side,  but  forminjif  in  Piedmont 
•mbardy  a  ogntinnons  zone  on  the  north- 
po  of  the  chain  from  Ceva  to  Fomovo. 
ocirftio  is  the  previiiling  stratifie^l  rook 
lorthern  Apennines;  it  contains  subordi- 
mIs  of  limestone,  but  no  metallic  veins  or 
;•*,  an«l  is  supj)osed  to  extend  southwanl 
IS  Cortona.  In  this  part  of  the  chain  are 
,ve  tnu'ts  of  crystallized  limestone,  which 

southward  along  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
>an,  forming  tlie  brocatello  marble  of 
the  hill  of  San  (liiiliano  near  Pisa,  and 
ed  hills  at  Pioiiibino,  CivitA  Vecchia, 
ipe  Circello.  The  Alpi  Appuane,  at  the 
rn  end  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines  and 
lini?  the  Carrara  marbles,  are  composed 
linj^  to  IIotTinann)  of  Jura  limestone,  the 
line  state  of  which  is  due  to  the  heat 
iI>oraneons  with  the  eruption  of  the 
tine.  Eastward  and  southward  from 
L,  the  Ai)ennines  are  chiefly  composed 
jstone;  it  fonns  the  Apennines  of  Tus- 
Romaffna,  Fabriano,  Foligno,  and  the 
n,  extending  through  the  provinces  of 
a  and  Ban  to  the  extremity  of  Otranto. 
rhout  the  northern  portion  of  the  Lom- 
>lain   limestone  is   the  prevailing?  rock. 

this  limestone,  and  almost  coextensive 


with  it,  ia  chalk  with  its  accampanying  rocks; 
it  stretches  alonff  the  coast  of  Genoa  and  into 
Parma,  crosses  Modena  and  Tuscany,  forms  to 
the  south  a  long  narrow  belt  along  tne  £.  side 
of  the  limestone,  and  after  some  partial  breaks 
reaches  Cape  di  Leuca,  where  its  white  cliffs 
form  a  landmark.  In  the  north  of  the  Nea- 
politan territory  a  large  oval  tract  of  chalk  is 
enclosed  by  the  limestone.  Above  chalk  and 
limestone  are  tertiary  sandstones,  travertine, 
and  marl,  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of 
Tuscany  and  of  central  Piedmont,  but  stretch- 
ing chiefly  in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  £.  coast 
from  near  Rimini  to  Monte  Gargano ;  thence 
the  same  band  spreads  out  and  is  continued  to 
the  gulf  of  Taranto.  On  the  coast  of  Tuscany 
and  in  the  Roman  territorv,  particulariy  in  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  are  f ouna  partial  tracts  form- 
ed by  immense  diluvial  ana  alluvial  deposits, 
and  covering  the  preceding  strata;  but  it  is  in 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  filling  the  greater  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Po,  that  these  deposits  are  most 
conspicuous.  Besides  these  formations,  there 
are  in  Italy  f onr  distinct  volcanic  districts,  dis- 
tributed from  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice 
to  Sicily.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Enganean 
hills,  extending  from  near  Padua  to  Este,  and 
separated  from  the  Alps  by  the  Padnan  plain. 
The  next  and  largest  district  is  in  the  Ro- 
man territory,  where  it  forms  three  remark- 
able groups  the  Monti  Albani,  with  Monte  Ca- 
vo  (anc.  Mon$  Albanui)'^  the  Monti  Cimini, 
stretchinff  from  the  Tiber  to  Civiti  Vecchia; 
and  on  the  road  from  Siena  to  Rome  a  group 
to  which  belong  the  lofty  volcanic  mass  of  Ra- 
dicofani,  and  4  nu  away  Monte  Amiato,  5,794 
ft  above  the  sea.  The  lakes  of  Bolsena,  Brac- 
eiano, Vice,  Albano,  and  Xemi  are  in  this  dis- 
trict, all  or  most  of  them  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  At  the  foot  of  Monte  Amiato  is  a 
hot  crystal  spring,  holding  in  solution  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  sulphur  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  of  which  advantage  is  taken  to  form 
casts.  The  water  is  allowed  to  fall  in  broken 
showers  upon  moulds,  and  the  calcareous  de- 
posit hardens  into  cameos  and  intaglios  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  The  Terra  di  Lavoro  or  Cam- 
I»ania  Felice  (now  province  of  Caserta)  in  Naples 
is  the  third  district,  subdivided  into  several 
marked  groups:  the  Roccamonfina  group  to 
the  north  of  the  Campanian  plains ;  the  rhle- 
gra)an  Fields,  embracmg  the  country  aronnd 
Baja  and  Pozzuoli,  together  with  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  and  the  lakes  Avemo,  Lucrino, 
Fusaro,  and  Anagno ;  and  Mt  Vesuvius.  The 
last  volcanic  district  is  in  Apulia,  having  for 
its  centre  the  huge  mass  of  Monte  Volture,  and 
for  its  highest  peak  the  Pizzuto  di  Melfl,  4,d57 
ft.  In  the  widest  crater  are  two  small  lakes. 
The  pools  of  Ampsanctus  (Le  Mofete)  are  in 
this  district,  in  a  wooded  valley  south  of  Tri- 
gento ;  they  emit  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen. — ^The  mineral  wealth  of  Italy  has 
been  famed  from  remote  times.  In  the  Col  di 
Tenda  are  mines  of  lead  and  silver,  considered 
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as  a  prolcmpation  of  those  of  ArfrentiOro  in 
the  French  dopartniont  t»f  Ilautofi-Alpt'S,  or  of 
those  of  Pezev  in  Savov.  Pie<lniont  is  rich 
in  metals;  tiie  Val  d'Anzasoa  is  renowne<l  for 
its  auriferous  pyrites,  the  Val  di  Miu*a^na^a 
for  its  htnls  of  aurifen)us  scliistA,  and  the  Val 
d'Aosta  fnr  coppi-r  pyrites.  In  the  serpontino 
r<wks  l>orderin;rthi*  L'ulf  <.»f  (ionoa  are  rieli  ores 
of  copper,  nt»t  sufficiently  a])preciatc<l  in  the 
country;  while  the  mountains  of  Modena  are 
tilled  to  their  very  summits  with  ores  of  iron, 
lead,  and  silver,  and  most  valuahlo  dei>osits  of 
Cupper.  The  Apuan  Alps  adjacent  to  the  Mo- 
diiia  chuin,  and  forming  the  northern  frontier 
of  Tuscany,  are  traverse<I  by  veins  of  quick- 
silver, ma;rnetio  iron  ore,  antl  arjxentiferous 
copper  and  lejid  ores.  The  silver  was  wt)rked 
by  the  ancients,  as  the  numerous  remains  in 
the  neijrhborhocMl  attest.  On  the  seashore  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Etrust^an  city  of  Luna,  which 
luul  for  its  emblem  a  crescent,  the  symbol  of 
silver  dedicatinl  to  I)iamu  All  through  the 
middle  'a;res  the  most  violent  contests  rafred 
between  tlie  lo<'al  lonls  and  the  city  of  Lucca 
for  the  possession  of  these  mines;  the  latter 
remaine<l  mistress  of  them,  and  coined  their 
silver  into  money.  They  were  afterward  open- 
ed afresh  by  the  Medici ;  and  the  Bottino 
mines  are  still  worked  and  pnNluctive.  The 
central  and  southern  districts  of  Tuscany  are 
equally  favored  with  metalliferous  dei>osits, 
anion;;  which  the  mines  of  Terricio  and  Cas- 
tellina  in  the  centre,  and  those  of  Monte  Cati- 
ni  near  Volterra^  <leserve  special  mention.  The 
hitter,  known  even  to  the  Etruscans,  were  re- 
opened not  many  years  ago,  and  now  yield 
enormous  nrolits.  Further  oflf  are  the  mines 
of  Campigiia,  from  which  the  Etruscans  drew 
the  greater  part  of  their  bronze.  During  the 
iiiid<Ile  ages  also  various  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
Cf»|)per,  silver,  alum,  and  sulphur  were  worked 
with  great  success  in  Massa  Maritima,  hence 
called  Massa  Metallifera  to  distinguish  it  from 
Massji  Carrara.  All  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, now  covere«l  with  marsh  and  ravaged  by 
fever,  ancient  pits  and  ruins  of  old  founderies 
are  C(»unted  bv  the  hundred.  This  wimc  re- 
gion,  in  the  districts  between  Massa  and  Monte 
Oitini,  contains  the  famous  nofftoni  or  vapor 
vents,  utili/iil  ft)r  the  extrm*tii>n  of  boracic 
aci<l.  The  districts  of  Siena  and  (Jrosseto  also 
liave  silver  and  cof>per mines;  and  in  southern 
Tuscanv,  be>ides  tlie«»e.  are  veins  of  quicksilver 
at  Selvina,  I*ian  C'astagnajo,  and  Castellazzero, 
and  IimIcs  of  antimonv  at  Montantoand  Pereta. 
All  these  districts  are  un  the  W.  tlank  of  the 
Apennines,  or  rather  on  a  littoral  chain  which 
is  a  continuation  of  that  skirting  the  coast 
of  (lenoa;  hence  it  has  been  denominatetl  the 
metalliferous  ehain.  The  former  States  of 
tlie  Church  are  ptior  in  metallic  deposits; 
but  the  Calabrias  ]>o*:sess  inm  h^les  and  an- 
cient silver  minis.  The  most  important  pro- 
duet  of  the  Italian  mines  is  sulphur,  which  is 
fouml  in  the  island  «)f  Sieily  and  exported  in 
large  quantities.     Sea  salt   is  likewise  an  im- 


portant article  of  export     The  aTerape  umil 
i)roduce  of  the  most  important  mineml  produc- 
tions is  as  follows:  salt,   440,000   tuiu;  fol- 
phur  (18«4),  ll>8,0t)0;  coal  (lS63-'6>,  4Ji.5«ii: 
raw  iron,  27,5(iU;  lead  (1862-V}>,  4,5iX>:  nw 
copper  (1802-0),  650;  zinc  (IS^\  88;  Uk-r- 
cury,  25 ;  silver  (1865),  7 ;  gold  (18f4).  482  11*. 
— Fossil  renuuns  of  uncommon  int«r««t  arc 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  pt'ninj^olA.    Bc^ 
sides  the  great  abundance  of  fosial  libiUs  ia 
Lond)ardy  and  Piedmont,  the  toil  covering  ib« 
marine  depo>its  is  filled  with  bones  ctf  the 
mastodon,  elephant,  rhinoceroa,  and  other  Inrfe 
(piadrupeils.     But  it  is  in  the  nei|rhboriHN4 
of  Parma  and  Piacenzo,  and  particnlariy  in 
the  basins  forming  the  upper  Val  d*^Vnia'tfaat 
the  most  extraonlinary  discuveries  have  bc« 
made.     The  skeleton  of  a  whole  SO  ft  long 
was  found  in  the  marl  at  Arquato  in  the  for- 
mer district :    while  in  the  latter,  amonf  tha 
lacustrine  deposits  left  in  tlie  very  centre  of  tht 
Apennines,  are  enormous  quantities  of  boaM 
of  great  quadnipe<l3  of  extinct  f^eciea  aid  bc> 
longing  to  warm  climates.     Skeletons  of  dn 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  mastodon,  and  hippODOifr 
mus  are  so  abundant  that  the  valley  is  ukea 
vast  cemetery,  and  the  j>easants  were  formc^ 
in  the  habit  of  enclosing  their  ga|ienf  vitt 
legs  and  thigh  bones  of  elephants.— ^ere  mm 
part  of  Italy  not  possessca  of  a  soil  nanm^f 
fertile,  or  capable  of  being  made  produetiTtlqr 
labor  and  artificial  means.    The  vast  piaiHsl 
Piedmont  and  Lombard v  have  a  soil  eauM 
in  fertility  only  by  tliat  of  Campania  Fde^ 
while  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula,  beiaits' 
calcareous  and  volcanic  formation,  is  alMl 
everywhere  susceptible  of  tillage.    The  Apdh 
nines  in  many  places  are  cultivated  in  tcmMi 
to  their  very  sunmnts.    Even  in  the  most  via- 
try  district  of  the  centre,,  only  the  hifbcil 
peaks  are  naked ;  the  inferior  ranges  are  c0f- 
ered  with  forests^  the  pine  tree  highest  npL  iW 
oak  beneath,  and  the  chestnut  near  the  |kUi 
or  valley ;  while  lower  istill  the  fig  tree  sad 
olive  fiourish.    The  soil  yields  abundant  htg- 
vests  everywhere  in  these  central  vaDen^  ct 
affonls  rich  and  perennial  pasture«L    The  aa- 
nrtMluctive  plains  of  the  former  kingdoB  d 
Naples  were  once  under  high  cuItivatioB,  sad 
the  home  of  a  numerous  people.    The  vtfl     i 
marshes  on  the  cast  and  west  anciently  M  •     \ 
large  {lopulation ;  parts  of  them  have  bea  r^ 
claimed  in  recent  times,  and  the  PPcacat  fflf' 
eminent  of  Italy  has  manifested  tne  iatcnlii* 
of  n'storing  the  remainder  to  agricohural  wk^ 
In  the  volcanic  districts  the  tnfa  and  lavafm* 
a  soil  favorable  t«>  hushandry. — ^The  diniite» 
Italy  is  generally  considenAi  the  most  gw 
ami  wliolesome  in  all  Europe,  but  proportifl^ 
ately  to  the  number  of  inhaoitants  toe  moftii^ 
ty  is  greater  there  than  in  any  other  Earoyctf 
c<»untry.     In  summer  the  burning  heit>  1|^ 
lieved  by  refreshing  sliowera,  withen  all  «^      I 
tation.  parches  the  ground,  and  imparts  to  IV      | 
landscape  a  gl<M)my  brownish  tint.    In  m^ 
places  a  subterranean  heat  {leriodicaUy  ft** 
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forth  nazkniB  gMea.  The  kgooiu  and  nunhet 
whieh  border  the  ooest  generate  poisoiioiu 
irfjgnnti  Bedidee  all  thit)  legions  of  noxiona 
inaeefea  fill  the  air  and  infeat  the  dwellinga. 
Hovertheleea,  there  are  diatricta  in  Italy  whioh 
Ib  regard  to  aalnbriouaneea  compare  faYorablj 
with  anj  in  the  world.  In  rei^>eot  to  its  di- 
■Mte  H  may  be  divided  into  four  regions.  Of 
Aeae  the  firrt  oomprisea  upper  Italy,  N.  of  the 
^Upemiinea,  between  lat.  46^  40'  and  W  SO'K 
Tbftm  the  teim>erature  in  winter  is  sometimes 
aa  low  aa  lO'^F.;  the  snow  remains  on  the 
nouid  from  10  to  14  days ;  the  li^goonson the 
Mriatio  are  frequently  covered  with  ice;  and 
Ikom^  the  mulberry  tree  and  rioe  are  raised  to 
parlbotion,  the  more  tender  fndts  of  a  southern 
dfanate  ripen  only  in  sheltered  looalitiea.  Night 
teela  begm  as  early  as  November,  and  continne 
'■mil  Mtfoh  or  ApriL  Even  in  the  summer 
■OBitluMpieraing  cold  N.  winds  are  not  micom- 
itoOB.  'file  second  region,  extending  from  lat 
4r  t<K  to  41''  SO'  N.,  Is  that  of  the  olive  tree 
aad  orange.  Frost  and  snow  ^pear  regularly 
€a|y  inthe  higher  monntain  districts,  but  occa- 
ilanaOy  anow  may  be  seen  even  in  the  valleys 
md  ]»ainB.  The  third  region  extends  ovei^ 
tt  degrees  of  latitude,  comprising  nearly  the 
'WBole  continental  portion  of  the  former  kinff- 
of  Naples.  There  the  thermometer  tel- 
falla  below  26^  F. ;  snow  is  very  rarely 
exoept  on  the  highest  monntidiis,  and 
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^  aloes  and  other  semi-tropical 

thrive  even  in  unprotectecl  locahties. 
the  fourth  region,  comprising  the  southern- 
part  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  Sicily, 
IIm  tibermometer  scarcely  ever  falls  below  the 
fntung  point  of  water;  snow  and  ice  are 
vdnown  except  on  the  summit  of  Mt  Et- 
na; tropical  fruits,  dates,  sugar  cane,  and  the 
eoltoii  plant  thrive  in  the  open  dr ;  aloes  are 
10  common  that  they  are  planted  for  hedge 
rows;  a  serene  sky  of  the  deepest  blue  spans 
the  earth  and  bracing  sea  breezes  temper  the 
best.    But  at  the  same  time  this  portion  of 
Itdy  often  suffers  from  the  common  draw- 
liacks  of  tropical  regions,  droughts  and  hot 
vinds  (siroccos),  equally  obnoxious  to  human 
ad  vegetable  life.    Earthquakes  and  volcanic 
cnptbns,  causing  sometimes  an  appalling  loss 
qC  life,  occur  frequently  in  lower  Italy  and 
ftcQj.    The  mean  annual  temperature  is  as 
foOowB :  Milan,  65*4° ;  Rome,  59^ ;  and  Naples, 
•r.— The  vegetable  productions  of  Italy  par- 
tike  of  its  semi-tropical  character.    At  Bordi- 
t^tt%  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  are  found 
pvops  of  indigenous  palm  trees.    In  the  basin 
^  toe  Po  the  mulberry  tree  abounds,  and 
pMt  crops  of  rice  are  nused.    Thence  south- 
Hni  the  same  contrasts  of  climate  and  vegc- 
^ite  strike  the  traveller,  as  he  proceeds  from 
^  bare  shore  into  the  interior,  or  leaves  the 
JJitral  ridge  and  ita  valleys  for  the  coast    In 
^  eoldest  uplands  of  the  Abruzzi  there  often 
^^cvr  heavy  falls  of  snow  as  late  as  Juno; 
^^  40  m.  to  the  south  the  olive,  fig  tree,  and 
^^Bge  thrive  luxuriantly.     In  Calabria  the 


ahorea  are  lined  with  groves  of  oranae  and  cit- 
ron treea,  the  gardens  are  fiUed  with  the  date 
palm,  the  fielda  are  divided  by  hedges  of  aloea 
and  pomegranate,  and  in  the  fleldB  the  aognr 
cane  and  cotton  plant  are  coMvated.  Thefor- 
ests  of  evergreen  oak  and  arbntoa  which  form 
afeature  of  the  landscape  have  an  undergrowth 
of  oleander  and  cistns.  Onthenplandaaahort 
distance  from  the  coast  the  foreata  are  of  oak 
and  chestnut  and  hi^er  np  atilL  in  the  table 
lands  of  Pollino  and  the  SHa,  the  eonnter  ia 
covered  with  fire  and  pinea,  which  afford 
grateful  shade  and  rich  pasture  in  midsummer 
to  the  large  herds  of  cattle.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  exposed  to  the  N.  £.  winds,  ia 
found  a  vegetation  entirely  different  Italy  is 
above  all  an  agricultural  country.  It  prodnoea 
all  kinds  of  cer^ds.  but  wheat  ia  used  prinoi* 
pally  as  a  breadstuff  by  the  WMlthy,  and  nudae 
by  the  poor.  The  latter  also  consume  great 
quantities  of  pulse  and  chestnnta.  The  potato 
is  beginning  to  be  extensively  cultivated  in 
upper  Italy.  Yegetablea  of  all  sorts  are  raised 
in  great  abundance.  The  moat  lusdons  fruits 
ripen  q>ontaneously,  such  aa  orangea,  lemona^ 
citrons,  figs,  lUmonds,  carob  beana,  and  datea. 
The  sugar  cane,  though  extensively  cultivated 
in  lower  Italy  and  ^dly,  ia  inferior  in  qni^ty 
to  that  of  the  Weet  Indiea.  The  cotton  i^t 
has  been  raised  snooeaafully  in  Calabria  and 
Sicily  aince  1862.  The  <mlture  of  tobacco 
has  always  been  limited,  and  ita  manufacture 
and  sale  are  now  a  monopoly  of  the  govern- 
ment Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  for  homo 
consumption.  Saffron,  safflower,  and  capers 
are  exported.  Silk  is  the  most  important  pro- 
duct, and  ita  value  ia  yearly  increasing  with 
the  foreign  trade  of  Italy.  Tlie  olive  is  indi- 
genous to  almost  every  part  of  the  peninsula, 
and  its  culture,  like  that  of  silk,  is  constantly 
increasing  in  importance.  The  attention  c^ 
Italian  economists  and  agriculturists  has  been 
lately  turned  to  the  improved  cultivation  of 
the  grape,  and  large  quantities  of  wine  are  ex- 
ported from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
wines  of  lower  Italy  and  Sicily  equal  in  body 
and  flavor  the  best  wines  of  Soain  and  Portu- 
gal; but  those  of  upper  and  central  Italv, 
from  want  of  careful  preparation,  are  not  m 
such  general  demand.  The  Italian  government 
is  endeavoring  to  introduce  improved  methoda 
of  agriculture.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  area 
is  productive,  and  13  per  cent  unproductive  soiL 
The  former  may  again  be  divided  into  48  per 
cent  of  arable  and  wine  land,  25  per  cent  of 
meadows  and  pastures,  6  per  cent  of  olive  and 
chestnut  forests,  and  22  per  cent  of  woodland. 
The  average  annual  yiola  of  the  principal  agri- 
cultural products  is  estimated  aa  follows : 

WbMt 1(0,600.000  boibeli. 

Indiancorn 4^000,000 

Barley  and  Mta. Sa»lfia,Oro       *^ 

Rye 7,900,000       " 

Rice 4Ji00.0OO       •* 

OtlMirgTaiii 1S.4SO,000       ** 

Totalgrain S00,:00,000       •• 
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Potatoo!* 27.250.000  bushels.     '  tlic  voraacular  of  thc  common  people  a 

"«"'»' 'i!'J!!l-X!S '*^"u*^*'       ^'  various  (lialocLs  almost  as  unlikv  eaih 

Cotton 22.o»«»,<HK)      "  ^3  (imcrfnt  tonjjut'S.     1 1  is  i n  Tu8i*any  tli 

Toi'Uf*^! ^•■^JS-???    ,.'*  I talian  Inn^niairo  is  spoken  in  iu*  utmo<tt  i 

Wiue sou,ooo,ow      "  ^"^  wliiIc'    tilt*    Florentmc  dialct-t  vw 

purity  and  delioary,  the  Human  (»r«innnc 
— ^Tlie  animid  kingdom  is  not  represented  by  '  and  accent  are  most  admirc<l ;  lu-niv  to 
many  species  in  Italy.  The  domestic  animals  i  Italian  with  {HTfect  ^raco  one  mu»t  ud 
common  to  all  Europe,  including  horses,  cat-  lingua  T<mraii*i  f  la  Intccn  Komaua,  TL< 
tie,  sheep,  swine,  K^>ats,  asses,  and  nmles,  are  ian  has  jr^nerally  a  fine  exterior.  lie  is  ; 
raised.  Aniiiud  food  being  not  as  extensively  slim  than  stout,  but  strong  and  airili 
used  as  in  more  northern  countries,  but  little  I  dark  complexion,  an  expressive  countei 
attention  is  ] mid  to  the  improvement  of  breeds,  sparkling;  eyes,  black  hair,  and  a  ^av 
Swinu  are  ])rincipally  raised  in  Panna  and  the  combine  to  render  the  native  of  Itjdy  pi 
N.  E.  provinces  of  the  late  Papal  States,  where  I  sessinjr.  A  great  proi)ortion  of  the  \\ 
tlie  manufacture  of  s:ui.sages  is  carried  on  upon  tants  retain  many  of  the  characteristics*  < 
a  lar;ro  scale.  The  dairy  products  of  Parma,  Roman  concpierors  of  the  world.  The  d 
esi)eciaUy  cheese,  are  hu*gely  exporteil  to  for-  of  the  Italian  militarr  greatness  was  fdl 
eign  countries.  The  nmiiber  of  horses,  mules,  by  eminence  in  letters.  Italy  was  Ion 
and  assi'sin  1872  was  reporte<l  to  be  l,oOO,OUO;  .  foremost  nation  of  Europe  in  literatnn 
of  cattle,  :J, 700, 000;  of  buffaloes,  40,000;  of  ,  and  s<"ieiice,  and  she  has  given  birth  to 
sheep,  8,800,000;  of  jrt)ats,  2,200,000;  of  swine,  of  the  greatest  men  of  modem  times. 
8,000,000.  The  coast  fishery  employs  a  great  are  numerous  high  schools,  academicA. 
amount  of  tonnage  and  cai)ital.  Tunny  and  ums,  and  universities,  and  the  last  cd 
anchovies  are  caught  in  immense  nuud)ers,  and  '  during  the  middle  ages  a  world-wide  r 
thalatter  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  tion,  though  they  an*  now  eclipsed  by  soi 
Oysters  are  obtained  from  beds  in  thc  Adri-  the  (ierman  seats  of  learning.  Tlie  numl 
atic,  but  are  j)oor  in  quality.  The  sea  fur-  \  universities  in  1S73  was  22,  of  which  17 
nishes  also  a  great  variety  of  smaller  shell  fish,  ,  royal,  4  (Ferrara,  Penigia,  Canierinoi.  am 
which  are  use<l  as  fo<Ml  by  the  lower  classes,  or  |  bino;  iiroxnncial,  1  (the  Saplenza  in  Koioi 
as  delicacies  by  the  wealthy. — The  increase  of  pal.  The  17  roytd  universities  Iiad  in  187 
the  population  of  Italy  since  1801,  wlien  a  cen-  |  following  number  of  professors  and  tftnde 
BUS  was  taken  in  the  countries  at  that  time  fonn- 
ing  part  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  about  0*72 
per  cent,  annually.  Of  the  3,3n2  communes 
into  which  the  kingdom  is  divide<l,  1  (Naples) 
had  in  1S72  a  popnlatiim  of  more  than  400,(K)0, 
4  (Home.  Palermo,  Turin,  and  Milan)  above 
200,000,  5  above  100,000,  12  above  50,ofM), 
25  above  30,000,  and  22  above  25,000.  The 
Italians  now  constitute  a  compact  national- 
ity, althouich  they  are  descende<l  from  a  num- 
ber of  different  races  who  have  successively 
obtained  the  mastery  of  the  country.  The 
Gallic  (Celtic)  and  Roman  elements  have  be-  ;  Tlie  theological  faculty  has  been  aboli^ 
come  the  principal  ingredients  of  Italian  na-  i  all  these  universities.  Bolofma*  Cataaii. 
tionality,  but  few  traces  of  the  character  of  •  noa,  Messina,  Naples,  Padna,  Palermo.  P 
the  alMiriginal  ])oj>ulation  being  now  discemi-  Pisa,  Rome,  and  Turin  have  funr  fan 
bio.  In  upper  Italy  the  (rermanic  element  has  '  each ;  Cagliari,  Mo<lena,  and  Parma  thfte; 
contributed  its  share;  even  the  name  of  Ix)m-  the  others  two.  Tlie  institntioDs  of  secoo 
banly  is  derive«l  from  th:it  of  a  (terman  tribe.  '  instruction  in  1870  comprised  352  fTini 
In  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  the  Arab  element  I  (104  rovid)  and  272  technicaJ  scboohk  aw 
enters  into  the  mixture  of  national  character-  '  more  advance<l  pupils  142  lycenms  and  ^ 
istics.  In  1H72  tlie  population  of  other  than  dustriid  and  technical  special  schoolft. 
Italian  uatinnalities  wa^  estimated  at  alniut  mentary  e<lucation  is  to  be  compulsort, 
330,IM>0.  Oftliesi',  140,1)00  were  French  (chiefly  '  the  attendance  at  the  prinuury  schooU  i» 
in  the  circles  of  .\osta,  I^inerolo,  and  Susa,  in  the  '  far  from  being  satisfactorr.  In  1872  1 
province  of  Turin).  58.00(1  Albanians  (in  south  were  34,213  public  and  9,167  priTttocki 
Italy),  35,noo  .T*'ws,  30,000  Slovens  (in  the  '  tary  schcKils,  to^rether  48,880;  the  nnmbi 
]>rovince  f>f  Tdine),  25,ooo  ( Germans  (chieflv  in  pupils  was  1,745,467.  Iinmense  titcnry 
a  few  iiKiuntain  valleys  of  the  jirovinces  of  ^o-  sures  are  store<l  in  public  librariea.  Hw  ] 
vara  and  Turin,  and  in  the  jirovinces  of  Vi-  cipal  of  these  are  tJie  Vatican  and  the  M 
cenza  and  Verona),  21,0()0  (rreeks,  and  7,04M)  I  va  libraries  at  Rome;  the  Borboniea  tw 
ratalnnian-i  (in  the  town  of  Alghero  and  its  Rnmcac*ciana* at  Naples;  the  nnivwriljl 
vicinity  in  Sanlinia).  Only  the  written  Ian-  ry  at  Boh»{ma:  the  Ambrosian  al  Miln; 
giiage  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  while    library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice ;  the  royal  Bl 
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irin ;  and  tho  libraries  at  Florence,  Brescia, 
ira,  and  Parma.  Literary  and  scientific 
ties  have  been  numerous  in  Italy  ever 

the  14th  century,  but  only  a  few  of  them 
retained  their  vitisdity.  Among  them  the 
Umia  della  Crusea  at  Florence,  the  royal 
ute  at  Milan,  and  the  academy  of  sci- 
\  at  Turin,  are  the  most  prominent  Mu- 
s,  cabinets  of  art,  and  picture  galleries 
bund  almost  everywhere,  rendering  Italy 
tfecca  of  artists.  Observatories  exist  in 
e,  Bologna,  Padua,  Milan,  Florence^  Na- 
and  Palermo.  The  number  of  chantable 
;utions  of  various  kinds  is  enormous.  The 
an  Catholic  religion  is  recognized  as  the 
lon  of  the  state,  but  aH  others  are  tolera- 

The  ciril  and  political  rights  of  the  citi- 

are  independent  of  their  profession  of 
religion.  The  Roman  Catnolic  church 
r7  archbishops,  217  bishops,  and  8  abbots 

quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  pope, 
;h  no  longer  recognized  as  a  sovereign, 
nues  to  enjoy  extensive  prerogatives, 
h  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  May  18, 
His  person  is  sacred  and  inviolable ;  the 
in  government  renders  to  him  the  honors 
sovereign,  and  guarantees  to  him  a  yearly 
tion  of  3,225,000  lire  ($622,500).  The 
jer  of  Catholic  priests  is  about  100,000. 
convents  and  monasteries  of  Italy  were 
shed  in  1866,  and  in  1878  this  law  was 
tded  to  the  city  and  province  of  Rome. — 
industry  and  commerce  of  Italy  have 
ly  declined  since  the  middle  ages,  when 
epublics  of  upper  Italy  were  the  commer- 
centres  of  the  continent,   and  held  the 

position  which  during  the  17th  century 
held  by  tho  Netherlands,  and  which  since 
18th  century  has  been  held  by  Great 
lin.  Since  tho  establishment  of  the  king- 
of  Italy  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to 
levelopinent  of  industry  in  Tuscany  and 
of  the  northern  provinces.     About  18  per 

of  the  total  population  derive  their  sup- 

from  industrial  pursuits.  The  number 
hambers  of    comuierce  and   industry  in 

was  71.  In  point  of  ship  building  Italy 
pies  a  prominent  place  among  the  mari- 

states  of  Europe;  it  is  most  extensively 
ed  on  in  Li^uria.  Musical  instruments  are 
afactured  in  all  the  large  cities.  The  silk 
iifactures  of  It^y  are  the  most  important 
urope,  and  are  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
(Qsl  wealth ;  the  number  of  spindles  ein- 
Bd  in  silk  spinning  is  about  3,000,000.  .  Of 
)ther  maniifactures,  those  of  earthenware, 
r  goods,  glass,  artificial  flowers,  and  mac- 
ai  and  other  fine  pastes,  are  of  special  im- 
ince.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are : 
I  Piedmont,  oil,  oranges,  wine,  corals,  silk, 
fish,  wood,  hides ;  from  Tuscany,  oil,  fish, 
straw  goods,  marble,  salt  meat ;  from  Xa- 

and  Sicily,  oil,  sulphur,  sumach,  almonds, 
ma,  grain,  licorice,  alcohol,  wool,  skins, 
;  from  Parma,  silk,  cattle,  prain,  cheese, 
1;  from  Modena,  wine,  silk,  fruit,  marble, 
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oil;  from  the  former  Pi^al  States,  grain,  wooL 
oil,  beeswax,  silk,  cattle.  The  total  valoe  <^ 
the  commercial  movement  of  Italy  from  I860 
to  1872  was  as  follows: 


18W. 

1870. 

isn. 

ism 

Imp*rU 
Ezp'rto 

$180,000,000 
168,000,000 

Iin,ooo,ooo 

14«,000,000 

$180,000,000 
i09,000,^ 

$889,000,000 
885^000,000 

The  value  of  the  Italian  transit  trade  amounted 
in  1870  to  $1,780,000.  The  shipping  of  Ittdy, 
owing  to  its  fovorable  atoation,  is  ox  gpreat  im- 
portance. The  number  of  merclumt  vessels 
oelonging  to  the  kingdom  in  1878  was  19,600 
(118  steamers),  and  were  were  also  about  12,- 
800  fishing  boats.  The  seafaring  population 
in  1870  indaded  180,800  adult  males.  The 
number  of  entries  in  uie  Itdian  ports  in  1870 
was  90,001  loaded  vessels,  tonnage  8,-847,506, 
and  28,728  vessels  in  balkst,  tonnage  1,868,846 ; 
of  these,  78,868  loaded  vessds,  tonnage  4,989,- 
948,  and  25,941  vessels  in  ballast,  tonnage 
988,817,  belonged  to  the  coast  navigation.  The 
aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in 
1872  was  4,148  m. ;  aggregate  length  of  tele- 
graph lines,  12,009  m.;  aggregate  length  of 
wires,  87,218  m.  The  number  of  large  moneyed 
institutions  is  considerable,  the  most  importont 
of  which  is  the  national  bank  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  at  Rome,  founded  in  1849,  a  bank  of 
issue,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,000.  having  es- 
tablishments inllorence,  Genoa, ^OiaiLNaples, 
Palermo,  Rome.  Turin,  and  Venice. — ^The  con- 
stitntion  of  Italy  is  based  on  the  fundamental 
statute  of  Sardmia  of  March  4,  1848.  The 
kingdom  is  a  representative  monarchy,  heredi- 
tary in  the  male  line  of  the  royal  house  of 
Savoy.  The  kiiu^  attains  his  majority  when 
18  vears  old,  and  must  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catnolic  church.  On  entering  upon  the  gov- 
ernment ho  must  in  the  presence  of  both  cliam- 
bers  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution. 
He  exercises  the  legislative  power  conjointly 
with  a  national  parliament  consisting  of  a  sen- 
ate and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The  senate  is 
composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family 
who  are  of  age,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
members  appointed  by  the  king  for  life.  The 
senators  must  be  40  years  of  age  or  over,  and 
belong  to  certain  classes  of  citizens,  as  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deputies,  ministers,  other  high 
officers  of  the  state,  generals,  admirals,  mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  councils  or  of  the  Turin 
academy  of  science,  persons  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  behalf  of  the  country,  or 
who  for  three  successive  years  have  paid  3,000 
lire  of  direct  taxes.  In  1878  the  senate  had 
817  members.  Tlie  members  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies  are  elected  by  a  majority  of  all 
citizens  who  are  25  years  of  age  and  pay  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  taxes  (in  most  provinces  40 
lire)  or  of  rent.  Some  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  members  of  the  academies,  uf  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  industry,  pn)fo^sors, 
state  officers,  physicians,  lawyers,  &c..  havo  the 
right  of  voting  in  virtue  of  their  educational 
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qualification,  without  regard  to  their  property. 
Thi*  k inborn  is  divided  into  608  electoral 
oolle;re^s  each  of  which  elects  a  deputy  for  the 
toriii  of  five  years.  No  election  is  valid  unless 
at  least  one  third  of  the  inscribed  voters  appear 
at  tlic  polls.  The  averajjje  number  of  inhabi- 
tants for  every  electoral  college  was  52,955. 
The  a:r;rrejrate  number  of  electors  enrolled  on 
the  roll  list  of  1870  wtts  528,932,  being  1*97  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  number 
who  took  part  in  the  election  was  238,448,  or 
45*8  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled.  All  voters  30 
years  old  or  over  are  eligible  as  deputies.  The 
chambers  are  convoked  annually,  and  their  sit- 
tings are  public.  All  citizens  are  Cfiual  before 
the  law,  and  have  equal  rights  and  duties.  The 
constitution  of  the  provinces  and  communes 
is  based  u|)on  the  law  of  March  20, 1865.  For 
local  administration,  each  province  has  a  pro- 
vincial council  elected  by  the  communes  for  a 
tenn  of  five  years,  and  a  provincial  deputa- 
tion which  is  convoked  by  tlie  provincial  coun- 
cils. The  affairs  of  a  commune  are  adminis- 
tereil  by  a  communal  council  electee!  for  five 
years,  and  by  a  municipal  giunta  elected  by  the 
municipal  council.  The  chief  of  the  comnmnal 
administration  is  the  sindaco^  who  is  appointed 
by  the  king  for  a  term  of  three  years  from 
among  the  members  of  the  communal  council. 
The  ministry',  which  is  responsible  to  the 
chambers,  cimsists  of  nine  8ecti<ms:  foreign 
affairs,  interior,  justice  and  public  worship, 
finances,  war,  navy,  public  instruction,  public 
works,  and  agriculture  and  commerce.  At  the 
head  of  t-ach  of  the  provinces  is  a  prefect,  who 
is  assisteil  by  a  prefectural  council.  At  the 
head  of  each  circle,  except  the  one  in  which 
the  prefect  resides,  there  is  a  sub-prefect  (or 
district  C4mimissioner  in  the  divisions  excep- 
tionally terme<l  districts) ;  the  prefect  attends 
to  the  duties  of  the  sub-prefect  m  his  own  cir- 
cle. For  the  administrati<m  of  justice  there 
are  4  courts  of  cassatitm  (in  Turin,  Florence, 
Naples,  and  Palermo),  24  courts  of  appeal,  97 
courts  of  assize,  162  civil  and  correctional  tri- 
bunals, and  1,903  pretorships. — By  the  new  law 
on  the  rvorgsinization  of  the  army  which  was 
presented  tr)  the  chambers  on  Dec.  20, 1872,  the 
liabilitv  to  militarv  ser\ice  is  made  universal, 
the  excopticms  formerly  allowed  being  re<luced 
to  an  insignificant  number.  The  annual  C(m- 
tingfiit  is  to  be  100,000  men,  of  whom  from 
75,000  to  80,000  are  to  be  taken  for  the  first 
clas-*,  who*«e  term  of  service  is  three  years  (for 
the  cavalrv  five  vears);  the  remainder  enter 
the  second  class,  to  which  the  former  belong 
after  the  expiration  of  their  active  service. 
The  time  of  service  in  the  second  class  is  19 
years;  in  tin*  secimd  and  first  classes  together, 
22  voars.  The  actual  strength  of  the  annv  in 
March,  1873,  was  a-*  follows:  standing  anny, 
on  tlie  peace  footing  (nun  actually  under  arms), 
18:j,205;  men  on  unlimiti'<l  furiough,  858,870; 
total  on  war  footing,  541,575;  to  which  must 
be  addfd  provincial  troops  202.081,  making  the 
total  armed  forces  in   time  of  war  743,656. 


The  national  guard  (correspondinf^  to  th« 
man  landstunn),  which  was  first  organ!; 
1848,  may  be  called  upon  for  the  defence 
monarchy,  and  for  tnc  presi*rvation  c*f 
and  order  at  home.  To  it  all  citizens  \ 
from  their  2l8t  to  their  55th  year,  exc-tpt 
who  are  in  the  army.  Tlic  standing  aj 
divided  into  six  corm  d^armee,  each  c<irp 
sisting  of  three  divisions  and  each  divi« 
two  brigades,  four  or  aix  battalions  of 
glUri  or  rifiemen,  two  regiments  of  ca 
and  from  six  to  nine  comnanies  of  art 
Tlie  provincial  militia  is  aivided  into  1 
ions  and  companies,  and  when  fully  orp 
is  to  comprise  960  companies  of  infant 
of  rifiemen,  and  10  of  sappers.  The  na 
guard  consists  exclusively  of  infantry  d 
into  battalions,  of  which  there  were  343  < 
ized  in  1878.  The  navy  in  1872con«s 
69  steamers,  22  of  which  were  ironclsd 
17  transports;  total,  76  vessels,  carnrin 
guns.  It  is  manned  by  11,200  sailors  ax 
engineers  and  working  men,  with  1,271  of 
including  1  admiral,  5  vice  admirals,  12 
admirals,  and  102  captains. — The  finani 
the  kingdom  have  from  its  first  year  Ih 
an  unsatisfactory  condition.  In 'every 
the  expenditures  have  considerably  exc 
the  revenue,  as  this  table  of  budgets  sLo' 
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Tlie  alarming  deficits  were  but  slightly  co' 
by  aucrmented  revenne;  the  larger  porti< 
them  had  to  be  met  partly  by  loans  and  | 
bv  the  sale  of  state  property  and  moDO{> 
T'hus  in  1867  the  sum  of  |116,Ono,Of"0 
levied  on  chnrch  property;  in  1868 the 
monopoly  on  tobacco  was  made  oyer  to  a  Fi 
company  in  consideration  of  a  loan  of 
700,000';  and  in  1864  the  state  rtilwiji 
been  sold  for  $38,600,000.  As  a  result  of 
deficits  a  very  heavy  public  debt  ha*  ra 
accumulated,  amonntinff  at  the  end  of  1^ 
a  nominal  capital  of  $1,74 1.900,000.  The 
charges  on  acconnt  of  the  public  debt,  eoi 
sing  interest,  management,  and  sinkiag  1 
were  estimated  at  |146,000.n00,  an  an 
representing  more  than  one  half  of  the 
onlinar}'  revenue  of  the  kingdom. — The 
history  of  Italy  is  cloaelr  connected  with 
of  the  Roman  state.  Among  the  earile 
habitants  of  the  countiy  we  find  the  £im 
or  Tnscans,  Umbrians,  Oscana,  SicoIL  Li 
Volsci,  i£qui,  Sabinea,  Peligni,  Hani,  Mi 
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ini,  Hernici,  CEnoirians,  DsDnians  or 

Japygians,  Peucetians,  Messapians, 
eroud  other  tribes,  besides  varions 
olonies  in  the  southern  part  or  lilag- 
a.  The  name  Italy,  however,  whidi 
the  Greek  appellation  of  Uesperia  or 
Magna,  was  originally  applied  only 
^ninsola  stretching  southward  from 
on  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and  grad- 
nded  to  more  northern  parts,  until 
>f  Augustus,  when  it  received  its  full 
.  embracing  the  provinces  of  Liguria, 
salpina,  Venetia,  and  Istria,  in  the 
tniria,  Umbria,  Picenum,  8amnium, 
nd  Campania,  in  the  centre  or  Italy 
md  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and 

in  the  south  or  Magna  Grsocia.  Po- 
le country  was  also  called  (Enotria, 
Opica,  Tyrrhenia,  and  Japygia,  from 
arts  of  the  whole,  and  Satumia,  be- 
um  was  said  to  have  once  reigned 
Augustus  divided  Italy  into  11  re- 
ich  division  prevailed  during  the  lat- 
.  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire, 
downfall  of  the  western  division  of 
re  the  Italian  peninsula  has  been  the 

a  political  history  which  in  its  gen- 
res resembles  that  of  Germany,  being 
>us  shifting  of  boundaries  and  contest 
ies,  relieved  by  temporary  successes 
pal  self-government  in  the  free  cities 
Italy,  and  by  the  brilliant  develop- 
teratnre,  commerce,  and  the  fine  arts, 
having  dethroned  the  last  West  Ro- 
ror,  Romulus  Augustulus  (A.  D.  476), 
he  title  of  king  of  Italy ;  but  in  498 
ibcd  to  Theodoric  the  Great,  king  of 
Toths,  and  for  a  time  the  entire  pen- 
is united  under  Gothic  dominion, 
ntine  penertils  Belisarius  and  Narses 
[  it  for  the  emperor  Justinian  about 
e  of  the  fith  century,  and  it  was  ruled 
:ine  viceroys  (exarchs).     In  568  the 

(Longobards)  invaded  Italy  and  es- 
a  powerful  kinfjdoin,  the  name  of 
s  been  preserve<l  to  this  day  for  a 
ion  of  it"'  territory.  Tliov  introduced 
feudal  institutions,  and  thus  comple- 
ransition  of  Italy  from  the  ancient 
)olitical  and  social  life  to  those  of  the 
•es.  Venice,  founded  by  fugitives  | 
;  barbarian  invasions  of  the  h\\i  cen- 
exarcliate  of  Ravenna,  reduced  to  a 
;ion  of  the  late  Papal  States;  Rome, 
tion  of  the  const  districts  of  lower  It- 
es  of  Amalfi  and  Gaeta),  maintained 
pendence  after  having  for  some  time 
in  a  nominal  relation  of  vassalage  to 
tine  empire.  Durinp  the  latter  half 
1  century,  the  Lombards  threatening 
lich  until  then  had  been  ruled  by  pa- 
be  aid  of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks, 
:ed  by  the  pope.  Pepin,  having  con- 
[•  exarchate,  ce<led  it  to  the  head  of 
h.  Charlemagne,  following  up  the 
)f  his  father,  subjected  the  Lombard 


kingdom  (774)  and  annexed  it  to  the  Frankiah 
empire.  On  Christmas  day,  800,  Charlemagne 
was  crowned  by  Pope  Leo  III.  Roman  em- 
peror, and  thus  the  oocidental  empire  was  re- 
established. Practically  that  title,  which  was 
eagerly  coveted  for  many  centuries  by  the 
mlers  of  Germany,  was  a  pretext  for  territo- 
rial conquests  in  Italy,  when  in  848  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  divided  among  hia 
grandsons^  the  Italian  provinces  fell  to  the 
share  of  Lothaire,  but  tne  rule  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians  lasted  scarcely  for  a  generation.  Da- 
ring  a  period  of  anarchy  and  oivU  war  Gaj 
of  Spoleto,  Berenger  of  Frinli,  Hugh  of  Pro- 
vence, Berenger  of  Ivrea,  and  Lothaire,  son 
of  Hugh,  snocessively  obtained  an  nnoertaiii 
mastership.!  Lothaire  having  been  poisoned 
in  950  by  Berenger,  hia  widow  Adeuude  i^ 
pealed  to  Otho  I.,  khur  of  Germany,  who  mar- 
ried  her,  conqn^^  Lombardy  (§51),  ^nd  in 
another  campflugn  obtained  the  imperial  crowiL 
In  lower  Italy,  the  duchy  of  Benevento  and 
the  republics  of  Naples,  Ghifita,  and  Amalfi^ 
though  nndisturbed  by  the  strifes  in  the  north- 
em  and  central  divisions  of  the  peninsnhL  had 
for  a  long  time  to  contend  against  the  oara- 
oens,  who  had  conquered  Sicdy  in  827,  and 
invaded  lower  Italy  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  century.  Their  attacks  having  at  last  been 
definitely  repulsed,  lower  Italy  once  more  re- 
turned under  Byzantine  rule,  and  remained  so 
for  nearly  a  century  more,  while  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  peninsula  was  held  in  sub- 
jection by  Germany.  For  50  years  the  Ger- 
man dominion  was  comparatively  undistnrbed. 
From  the  year  1000  the  hatred  of  tfie  Italians 
against  the  foreign  rulers,  diligently  fostered 
by  the  clergy,  manifested  itself  in  frequent  lo- 
cal insurrections  and  civil  wars;  but  during 
the  11th  century  the  German  kings  succeed- 
ed in  maintaining  their  authority.  In  lower 
Italy  the  Byzantine  rule  was  gradually  over- 
turned by  the  Normans,  who,  having  con- 
quered Apulia  and  Calabria,  also  wrested  the 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Malta  from  the  Arabs. 
This  new  realm,  consolidated  by  Robert  Guis- 
card  (1057-85)  and  the  two  Rogers  (1085- 
1154),  became  a  strong  point  of  support  for 
the  popes  in  their  contests  with  the  German 
sovereigns.  Their  power  increased  so  rapidly 
that  Henry  IV.,  the  successor  of  the  mightiest 
of  all  the  German  rulers  over  Italy  (Henry  III.), 
was  compelled  to  humble  himself  before  Greg- 
ory VII.  (1077).  The  Lombard  kingdom  thence- 
forward gradually  resolved  itself  into  several 
prosperous  municipalities,  some  of  which  be- 
came powerful  common wealtlia,  able  to  contend 
successfully  even  against  the  mighty  Swabian 
(Hohenstaufen)  dynasty  of  Germany.  Milan, 
Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  became  the  centres 
of  the  movement  for  national  independence. 
Milan  formed  the  league  of  the  Lombard  mu- 
nicipalities, which,  allied  with  the  popes,  op- 
posed the  exertions  of  the  Hohenstaufen  to 
erect  Italy  into  a  hereditary  kingdom  for  their 
own  dynasty.    The  national  party  subsequent- 
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ly  assamed  the  nanio  of  Gnclphs  (from  the  Ba- 
varian dynasty  of  the  Welfs,  the  most  power- 
ful opponents  of  tlio  imperial  rule  in  Ger- 
many), while  the  partisans  of  the  cn)perors 
were  known  under  tlie  name  of  Cihibellines  (a 
corrupt  form  of  Waiblin^cn,  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  Swabian  or  Ilohenstaufen  dynasty).  A 
long  continued  struggle  ended  in  the  \ictory 
of  tlie  Guelphs,  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  being 
compelled  to  recognize  the  autonomy  of  the 
cities  belonging  to  the  league.  As  an  offset  to 
these  reverses  he  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with 
the  daughter  of  the  last  Xormau  king.  When, 
by  internal  dissensions  and  bloody  civil  wars, 
the  power  of  the  free  cities  in  upper  Italy 
seemed  to  be  exhausted,  Frederick  11.  made 
another  effort  to  obtain  complete  mastery; 
but  his  successes  were  only  temporary,  and  the 
German  dynasty  was  completely  overthrown 
in  upper  Italy  (1254),  while  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  was  wrested  from  them  by 
Charles  of  Anjou.  In  the  mean  time  muni- 
cipal liberty  in  the  free  cities  of  upper  and 
central  Italy  had  been  gradually  subverted  by 
petty  dynasties,  and  the  second  half  of  the 
13th  century  witnessed  u  h>ng  series  of  tierce 
party  struggles,  the  designations  of  Guelphs 
and  Ghibeliines  being  kept  up.  the  former  by 
the  popular  or  democratic  party,  the  latter  by 
the  aristocratic.  The  aristocracy  was  defeated 
in  Venice,  Genoa,  and  in  Florence,  whence  all 
noblemen  were  banished  (1282);  but  soon  af- 
terward the  victorious  popular  party  was  torn 
into  hostile  factions,  and,  tliongh  still  able  to 
fnistrate  the  efforts  of  the  German  emperor 
Henry  VII.,  who  attempted  to  regain  the  do- 
minion of  Italy  (1312),  they  succumbed  in  tiie 
different  states  to  petty  tyrants.  Thus  Pisa 
fell  under  the  rule  of  rgucci«)ne  della  Fuggiola 
(1314),  and  Lucca  under  that  of  Castruccio 
Castraeani  (lyiT));  Padua  became  a  principal- 
ity uutler  the  Carrjira  tlynjisty  (1318),  Alessan- 
di-ia,  Tnrtona,  and  Cremona  under  the  Vis- 
contis,  Mantua  under  the  (innzjigns  (1328),  and 
Ferrara  under  the  K>tes.  The  Polenta  family 
rule<l  in  Uavenmi,  the  Scala  family  in  Verona, 
the  Pepoli  family  in  Holngna.  (lenoa  exi>elled 
the  lea<lin;r  families  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
11  ne  jmrties,  ami  elected  its  lirst  doge,  Simono 
liociaiieL'ra  (1330).  In  Kome  the  democratic 
party,  Ird  by  d.ladi  Kienzi.  was  successful  for  a 
hr'wi  time  {1347).  Besides  all  the  miseries  en- 
gendered by  tlKJ«e  feuds  and  dissensions,  armies 
i»f  n>bl>ers,  c«)nsi>tini:  of  dist-harged  soldiers, 
]jlundvTed  the  c«»untry.  a  terrible  famine  (1847) 
deciiMat«.-d  the  popubtion,  and  a  ]>lague,  the 
nn>st  ImrriliK-  of  whieli  we  have  any  account, 
mowed  th>wn  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula.  Yrt  in  the  mid>t  of  these  in- 
flictions, scienee,  literature,  and  the  line  arts 
t1«Miri>hed  tis  they  h;iil  nevor  done  before,  and 
tlie  very  plague  wlii»  ]i  made  Italy  a  vast  ceme- 
tery furni>lied  th««  d^rk  baekgrimml  on  which 
H«Keaci  iti  <lrew  the  li:-'lit  fantastical  pictures 
of  hi>  JhC'U/itfoiii'.     In  l«»wer  ItjJy,  Charles  »»f 


^Vnjon,  ha^'ing  lost  the  island  of  Si 
popular  outbreak  (the  Sicilian  ve«pe 
80,  1282),  consolidated  his  dynasty  i 
and  the  country  enjoyed  ci>mparative 
lity.  In  1 882  Queen  Joanna  was  dethi 
assassinated.  The  usur|N.T,  Cbarled  i 
zo,  shared  her  fate  in  ]88f>,  and  ber 
maintained  himself  for  28  years.  To 
latter  half  of  the  14th  century  and  d 
15th  five  states  were  predominant; 
the  Pa])al  States,  Florence,  Milan,  tan 
while  the  smaller  states  gradually 
down  to  utter  insignificance.  From  '. 
Visconti  dynasty  threatened  all  the  i 
ing  princes  &iid  gradually  subjected  I 
to  their  rule.  Having  become  extinei 
they  were  succeeded  by  the  Sforza 
In  Florence  the  Medici  family  rose 
wealth  and  prudence  to  supreme  nowc 
ice,  under  a  strong  oligarehical  gov 
conquered  Padua,  \  erona,  Viccnza,  a 
tion  of  Dalmatia,  established  colonial 
ments  in  the  Grecian  archipelago  an 
shores  of  the  Black  sea,  and  remain«« 
ous  in  many  struggles  with  the  Turks 
Naples.  Its  former  powerful  rival  Gi 
after  a  feud  of  centuries,  been  com 
acknowledge  the  BUi>erior  power  of 
About  the  beginning  of  the  Kith  cent 
became  the  theatre  of  desolating  wars 
the  rival  French  and  Austrian  dynast; 
struggle  was  opened  in  14U4  by  tlie 
of  Charles  VII 1.  of  France  to  conqu«i 
after  many  vicissitudes  French  \n*\ 
finally  crushed  by  the  defeat  of  Pavia 
From  that  time  Italy  enjoyed  comparal 
for  over  150  years,  during  which  peri<: 
ritorial  and  political  relations  bei*ame  i 
more  consolidated.  In  Florence  tl 
obtained  hereditary  power ;  the  princ 
Montferrat  fell  to  the  Gonzagas  of 
(1586);  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the 
family,  descendants  of  Poi>e  Paul  111 
and  Naples  were  secured  to  Spain  bi 
peror  Charles  V. ;  in  the  extreme  N. 
tion  of  Italy  the  ducal  house  of  Savoy 
Pie<lmont.  Venice,  whose  naval  and 
cial  supremacy  had  declined  after  the  < 
of  the  passage  around  the  cape  of  Go 
lost  the  island  of  Candia  in  16ti9,  hi 
quered  the  Peloponnesus,  whicli  it 
merly  held.  New  troubles  and  chan 
caused  by  the  wars  of  France  und 
XIV.  Savoy  and  Piedmont  wer»  r 
oiTupied  by  France.  In  1706-'7  An* 
quered  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Montfei 
<-edod  the  last  to  Piedmont ;  by  the 
Utrecht  (1713)  she  obtained  Sardinia 
plcH,  but  in  1720  exchanged  the  fu 
Sicily,  which  had  been  pven  to  F 
The  Farnese  family  having  become 
Panna  and  Piacenza  were  giren  to  1 
ish  ^)rince  Charles  in  1731,  but  fell 
tria  m  1738,  when  Charles  ascended  tl 
of  Naples.  In  Tuscany  the  Medici  ii 
came  extinct  in  1737,  and  was  fuco 
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He  Stephen  of  Lorraine,  husband  of  the 
nan  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Parma  and 
nxa  were  conquered  by  the  Spanish  prince 
>,  and  were  conferred  upon  him  as  a  he- 
vrj  duchj  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
).  Thus  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
ry  a  large  portion  of  Italy  had  lost  its 
endenee,  bemg  subject  to  the  dynasties  of 
line,  Bourbon,  and  Savoy.  The  republics 
moa  and  Venice  were  mere  shadows  of 
they  had  been.  The  political  and  social 
»f  the  country  became  a  settled  apathy 
leemingly  hopeless  decay,  down  to  the 
of  the  French  revolution.  In  1792  a 
;h  army  invaded  Savoy,  which  was  an- 
I  to  France  in  1796.  In  1797  Bonaparte 
idered  Venice  to  Austria,  and  erected 
,  Mantua,  a  portion  of  Parma,  and  Mo- 
into  the  Cisalpine  republic;  G^noa  was 
formed  into  the  Ligurian  republic,  and 
i^apal  States  into  the  Roman  republic 
).  Naples,  having  sided  with  Austria, 
avaded  by  the  French,  the  king  Ferdinand 
xpelled,  and  his  kingdom  formed  into  the 
enopean  republic  (179Q).  During  Bond- 
's campaign  in  Egypt  the  allied  Austrians 
Russians  reconquered  upper  Italy,  and  the 
hy  Russians,  and  Turl^  lower  Italy ;  but 
brief  campaign  Bonaparte  restored  the 
*h  supremacy  (1800).  By  the  peace  of 
Hlle  the  duke  of  Parma  obtained  Tuscany 
■  the  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Etru- 
id  Parma  fell  to  France.  In  1802  the  Ois- 
»  was  changed  into  the  Italian  republic, 

*  the  presidency  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  1806 
he  kingdom  of  Italy,  administered  by  Na- 
n^s  stepson  Engine  Beauhamais.  Guas- 
was  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom,  and 
Mno  and  Lucca  were  given  in  nef  to  Na- 
n's sister,  filisa  Bacoiochi.  By  the  peace 
esburg,  Venice,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia  were 
I  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  area  of  which 
eomprisc<l  35,400  sq.  m.,  with  a  popula- 
rf  6,657,000.    In  the  following  year  Guas- 

the  Ligurian  republic,  Parma,  and  Pia- 
.  were  completely  annexed  to  France, 
I  Naples  was  once  more  made  a  kingdom 
Dseph  Bonaparte,  who  was  succeeded  by 
i  in  1808.  In  tliat  year  the  Etrurian 
lorn  and  the  Papal  States  were  added  to 
:•,  but  Istria  and  Dalmatia  were  separated 

Italy,  and  united  to  the  new  Illyrian 
lorn,  while  a  portion  of  the  Tyrol  was 
1  to  Italy.  The  last  effort  of  Austria  to 
nits  former  power  having  been  frustrated 
krehdnke  Charleses  successive  defeats  in 
ria  (April,  1809),  the  supremacy  of  Napo- 
ia  Italy  remained  undisturbed  until  his 
9  was  broken  by  the  Russian  camf>aign 
the  successful  rising  of  Germany.  Murat 
itfilcs  made  common  cause  with  Austria 

*  11, 1814),  and  the  French  army  was  ex- 
4  from  Italy,  while  Napoleon  fell.  Murat, 
was  to  have  been  confirmed  in  the  posses- 
oC  Naples  for  the  support  lent  to  the  ene- 
I  of  ku  benefactor,  was  dethroned  by  a 


coanter-revolutionary  movement,  and  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reconquer  hia  kingdom  died  by  sen- 
tenoe  of  a  court  martial  (1816).  Under  the 
new  territorial  arrangements  oi  the  congreee 
of  Vienna,  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  reinstated 
in  his  former  possessions  to  which  Genoa  was 
added ;  Lombardy  and  Yenelia  were  given  to 
Austria,  and  united  into  a  kingdom ;  Modena 
Mirandola,  Regffio,  Massa,  and  Oarrara  were 
transferred  to  the  djrnasty  of  Bapsbnrg-Este ; 
in  Tuscany  the  Hap8burg-Ix>rraine  dynasty  was 
restored ;  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Gnastalla  f eU 
to  the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon; 
Lucca  to  the  Bourbon  princess  Maria  Louisa; 
the  Papal  States  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  were  restored  to  their  former  rulers ; 
and  Malta,  Grozzo.  and  Oomino  remained  in 
the  hands  of  England.  The  retmbUe  of  San 
Marino  and  the  petty  prindpahty  of  Monaco 
had  been  undisturbed  through  all  these  chaotio 
chanffes. — ^The  wishes  of  the  advocates  of  na- 
tions unity,  independenccL  and  eonstitntional 
liberty  having  been  bafSed  by  the  simple  ree- 
toration  of  the  ante-revolutionary  institationn^ 
dissatisfaction  and  hatred  of  the  foreign  rulers 
engendered  conspiracies  and  secret  societies 
(carbonari),  whose  extent  and  power  increaaed 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  restrictive  measorea 
adopted  against  the  people.  In  1820  and  1821 
revolutionary  outbreaks  occurred  in  Naples  and 
Sardinia,  and  the  rulers  of  these  states  were 
compelled  to  promise  measures  of  reform ;  bat 
the  congress  of  Laybach  ordered  the  snj^ree- 
sion  of  Siese  movements,  and  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  revolutionary  party  by  the  Aus- 
trian armies  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of 
reaction  and  vindictive  persecution.  The  gOT- 
emment  of  Tuscany  was  at  that  time  compara- 
tively liberal,  and  continued  so  until  Saruinia 
assumed  the  lead  of  the  national  aspirations  of 
Italy  in  1848.  In  February,  1881,  new  popular 
risings  took  place  in  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
Paptd  States,  but  were  again  suppressea  by  Aus- 
trian armies.  In  the  following  year  the  Ro- 
magna  made  another  effort  to  throw  off  the  papal 
rule,  in  consequence  of  which  an  Austrian  army 
crossed  the  frontier,  while  a  French  army,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  pop©?  occupied  An- 
cona,  and  held  it  till  1888.  The  political  state 
of  Italy  remained  apparently  tranquil,  but  vio- 
lent outbreaks  from  time  to  time  proved  the 
existence  of  strong  dissatisfaction,  which  was 
fostered  by  secret  organizations,  such  as  the 
Giovine  Italia  (youn^  Italy),  and  by  men  like 
Mazzini,  who  began  his  career  as  a  political  agi- 
tator as  early  as  1881.  A  new  era  seemed  to 
dawn  upon  Italy  when  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  IX.  (June,  1846). 
Pins  inaugurated  a  scries  of  moderately  liberal 
reforms,  and  was  hailed  as  the  political  saviour 
of  his  country.  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  follow- 
ed the  example  set  by  the  pope,  and  a  customs 
union  was  effected  between  the  three  states 
(1847).  Partial  liberty  of  the  press  and  popu- 
lar representation  were  conceded  or  promised. 
About  that  time  the  principality  of  Lucca  was 
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united  with  Tuscany,  and  the  reigning  family  of 
the  funiier,  after  the  deatli  of  Maria  Louisa, 
obtained  the  ducliy  of  Parma,  according  to  tlie 
Htipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Sicily  rose 
in  January,  1848,  against  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  declared  itd  independence.  Tlie  king,  in 
order  to  reconcile  his  subjects,  gave  them  a 
liberal  constitution,  which  was  soon  broken. 
In  upper  Italy  the  French  revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary becauie  the  signal  for  a  popular  rising 
against  the  Austrian  rule.  Kadetzky,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Austrian  aniiy,  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  Loml>ardy  and  fall  back  on 
Verona.  The  king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert, 
took  the  lead  in  the  struggle,  occupied  Lom- 
bardy,  and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  conquer 
Venice;  but  two  brilliant  victories  of  Kadetzky 
turneil  the  scale  against  the  popular  cause,  and 
the  Austrian  rule  was  reestablished.  Venice, 
however,  held  out;  Home  (whence  the  pope 
had  fled,  Nov.  24)  and  the  duchies  were  re- 
publicanized ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  reverses 
of  the  Austrians  in  Hungary,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia once  more  venture<l  to  measure  swords 
with  Iladetzky.  But  in  a  brief  campaign 
(March,  1849)  he  was  utterly  routed,  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom  seemed 
to  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  the  Austrian 
gencnd.  The  duchies  were  restored  to  their 
fonner  rulers,  and  guarded  by  Austrian  troops. 
Rome,  after  an  obstinate  defence  under  Gari- 
baldi and  others,  was  restored  to  the  pope  by 
a  French  army  of  occupatit>n.  Venice  sur- 
rendered in  August,  1849.  While  in  Naples, 
Modena,  and  the  Papal  States  severe  reaction- 
ary measures  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
popular  movement,  the  new  king  of  Sardinia, 
Victor  Emanuel,  fostered  liberal  institutions, 
and  the  Austrian  government  sought  to  recon- 
cile the  people  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  by 
conferring  upon  them  some  material  benefits, 
such  as  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  im- 
provement of  the  port  of  Venice,  refonns  in 
the  taritT  and  the  posttd  system,  d:c.  But  all 
these  efforts  proved  unavailing  to  overcome 
the  antipathies  of  the  petiple,  and  on  Feb.  0, 
1853,  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Milan  which 
was  suppressed  without  great  effort.  In  1857 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overthrow  the  king 
of  Xiiples  was  made  by  a  small  band  of  re- 
])ublicans,  KhI  by  Cul.  Pisacane;  and  abtmt  the 
same  time  a  repu])lican  insurrection  occurred 
at  (fenoa.  The  fact  that  Pisacane  had  nuide 
his  attempt  on  bi»ard  a  Sardinian  steiuncr 
whieh  he  had  foreilHy  taken  possession  <»f,  and 
wliieh  was  afterwanl  seized  by  the  Neapolitan 
government,  gave  risi'  to  an  acrimonious  cor- 
resiioniK-n«'e  between  Sardinia  and  Naples; 
and  in  1S'>S  a  war  s<*enu'<l  imminent,  but  was 
averted  by  timrly  intercession.  In  eonse- 
<juen('e  of  ()r.»ini's  attempt  (»n  the  life  of  the 
Freiiih  eiiipen»r  (Jan.  H,  18r>rt),  a  special  law 
again>t  all  "fiisperted  in«lividuals  ^'  was  enact- 
ed in  Sanlinia,  and  tlii**  fa«t  Wiis  coiiMilered  as 
a  Mgnitieant  symjitoni  of  the  intimate  relations 
existing  between   tliat  kingd(»m   and   Frauee. 


Austria  at  that  time  began  to  suspect 
tentions  of  her  neighbors,  and  by  a  i 
liberal  measures  and  promises  endear 
strengthen  her  foothold  in  Lombard 
1858).  Simultaneously  she  tried  to  : 
Italian  league;  but,  though  Modena  i 
pies  were  willing  to  enter  into  all  . 
projects,  the  duchess  regent  of  Pamu 
husband  had  been  assassinated  in  1854, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  declined.  W 
August,  1858,  it  became  known  that 
had  ceded  to  Russia  a  locality  suitab 
navy  yard  at  Villafranca,  and  that  Ku 
sought  t4)  purchase  the  principality  of 
and  a])plied  to  the  king  of  Naples  for 
siou  of  a  naval  depot  at  Brindisi,  the 
became  general  that  a  triple  alliance 
Austria,  the  soul  of  which  M'as  the  S 
minister  Cavour,  was  on  the  puint  of  b€ 
clude<l.  This  o|^)inion  obtained  further  i 
when  Prince  NaiKileon  sought  a  niati 
alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  king 
dinia.  On  New  Year's  day,  1859,  a  fe' 
spoken  by  Napoleon  III.  to  the  Au»ti 
bassador  dispelled  all  doubts  in  regar 
hostile  intentions.*  While  the  pre|>anl 
war  on  both  sides  were  going  on,  thi 
of  Italy  became  assured  that  it  wa; 
change  of  foreign  supremacy,  but  re 
liberation  and  national  organization  « 
which  the  French  emperor  intended  tu 
plisli.  I)reading  the  approach  of  a  rev 
the  king  of  Naples  set  free  many  pr< 
political  prisoners.  On  April  21  the  J 
general  Cryulai  sent  an  ultimatum  to  t 
of  Sardinia,  and  crossed  the  Ticino  i 
columns,  April  26-29.  The  duke  uf  ! 
the  duchess  of  Parma,  and  the  grand 
Tuscany,  unable  to  make  head  againat 
ular  rising,  (|uittcd  tlieir  states;  the  • 
Mtxlena  taking  his  political  prisoner 
with  him,  and  transferring  them  to  t 
geons  of  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Veroi 
nearly  a  month  no  oi>en  hoftilities  tn 
the  Austrians  contenting  themselves  wi 
dering  the  rich  district  of  LomelliDa. 
left  wing  having  l>een  defeated  near 
hello  (May  20),  and  the  enemy  bciog 
point  of  outflanking  their  right  win 
ties  of  Pa]estrc»,  May  SI  and  June  '. 
recrossed  the  Ticin«)  and  were  runted  ii 
o]»en  battle  near  Magenta  (June  4).  T 
setpience  of  this  defeat  was  the  relinqn 
by  the  Austrians  of  Milan  and  the  ei 
W.  portion  oC  Lombardy,  which  in  tl 
time  had  been  invaded  by  Garibaldi.  ^ 
risking  a  defence  of  the  lines  of  the  At 
Oglio  rivers,  they  retreated  to  the  liiM 
M inci<  >.  There,  in  the  great  Uattle  of  & 
they  Were  defeated  (June  24),  bat  under 
stamvs  which  made  it  appear  donhtful  ^ 
the  French  would  be  able  snooefltfally 
tt-nd  with  them  on  the  ground  of  their 
quadrilateral  of  fortresnea.  Consider 
un4-ertninty,  as  well  as  the  threateni 
tude  of  I'russia,  the  French  emperor  s 
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I  a  trace,  which  was  immediately 
by  a  personal  interview  between  the 
M*ors  (July  11)  at  Yillafranca.  There 
ninaries  of  a  peace  were  arranged, 
I  Lombardy,  exclusive  of  the  impor- 
rcsscs  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera,  was 
Sardinia,  which  had  to  pay  for  this 
a  sum  of  $42,000,000.  Yenetia  wlEts 
i  to  AoBtria.  The  restoration  of  the 
l^e  of  Tascany  and  the  duke  of  Mo- 
5  stipulated  for,  the  question  about 
dng  left  open.  A  promise  was  held 
taly  of  the  formation  of  an  Italian 
ition  under  the  honorary  presidency 
pe.  Intense  discontent  arose  in  Italy 
se  stipulations  became  known.  The 
the  Quchies  and  likewise  of  the  Ro- 
10  insurrection  in  the  other  pronnces 
apal  States  had  been  quelled  by  the 
y  troops,  principally  at  Perugia,  June 
)d  in  their  protestations  against  the 
)n  of  their  former  rulers.  They  sol- 
msferred  their  allegiance  to  the  king 
lia,  but  he  thought  best  still  to  refuse 
n  proffered  to  him,  and  to  substitute 
uoncompagni  for  the  prince  of  Cari* 
whom  the  regency  was  subsequently 
The  peace  was  signed  at  Zurich  in 
?e  with  the  original  stipulations,  of 
ca,  Nov.  10.  The  final  settlement  of 
9  of  the  duchies  was  to  be  effected  by 
'.an  congress,  the  meeting  of  which 
:;ted  to  take  place  in  January,  1860. 
vever,  was  delayed  or  prevented  by 
Qt  diplomatic  developments.  A  few 
fore  the  time  fixed  upon  for  the  meet- 
)  congress,  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^*  The 
i  the  Congress"  was  published  in 
tich,  though  bearing  the  name  of  M. 
6runniere  as  author,  was  generally  un- 
to have  been  written  by  the  French 
>r  under  his  direction.  Its  leading  doc- 
that  the  revolted  Papal  States  should 
reed  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
>ope  must  be  restricted  as  a  temporal 

to  a  very  small  territory  and  to 
jthority.  This  was  followed  by  a  let- 
the  emperor  to  the  pope,  in  which 
r  was  vainly  urged  to  sacrifice  the 
provinces,  and  a  promise  was  held 
01  that  the  possession  of  the  remoin- 
Id  be  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  ap- 
5  congress.  In  February  the  French 
mt  demanded,  and  on  March  24  the 
t  government  granted,  the  cession  to 
f  Savoy. and  Nice  as  an  indemnity  for 
ises  incurred  in  the  recent  wtu*  against 

The  insurrection  which  broke  out 
on  April  4  was  destined  to  lead  step 
)  that  unity  of  Italy  so  long  the  dretun 
triots.  The  Sardinian  prime  minister 
t  first  outwardlv  condemned  the  insur- 
ind  made  some  show  of  opposing  the 
rh  Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers  were 
r  to  Uike  in  it.  But  tlie  latter  ein- 
i  Genoa  on  Mav  5  with  his  followers 


on  board  a  Sardinian  steamer,  landied  at  Mar- 
sala on  the  11th,  and  on  the  14th  aaeomed  the 
dictatorship  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Vic- 
tor EmahueL  On  An^r.  8  the  latter  was  there 
Sroclaimed  king  of  Italy;  on  the  19th  GarilMl- 
i  landed  at  Reggio,  and  on  the  27th  was  pro- 
claimed dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Cavonr 
now  threw  off  the  mask ;  Admiral  Persano  and 
his  fleet  cooperated  with  Garibaldi  in  the  sonth, 
and  the  Sardinian  armies,  which  had  been 
wresting  from  the  jpope  one  after  another  of 
his  provinces,  receiyed  orders  to  proceed  to 
Naples.  The  victories  gained  by  Gfaribaldi  at 
Cajazzo  and  on  the  Yoltomo,  the  flight  of 
Francis  II.  to  Gafita,  and  the  sabseqaent  sur- 
render of  that  stronghold,  Feb.  18,  1861,  re- 
moved the  last  real  obstacles  toward  national 
nnity.  Time,  it  was  then  said,  would  soon  re- 
store Venice  to  Italy,  and  the  shadow  of  sov- 
ereignty still  left  to  the  pope  was  felt  by  all  to 
be  merely  a  question  for  diplomacy  to  settle. 
On  Feb.  18  the  first  Italian  oarliament  assem- 
bled at  Turin,  and  on  the  26tn  the  depnties  de- 
creed to  Victor  Emanuel  the  title  of  king  of  It- 
aly. The  decree  was  promulgated  on  Jfaroh 
17,  and  the  title  oflicially  recognized  by  Eng- 
land on  the  80th,  by  France  on  June  15 ;  and 
the  other  powers,  after  some  delay  and  hesita- 
tion, acknowledged  the  accpmDllshed  f^t  of 
Italian  nationali^.  Cavour,  ayin^  in  Junei 
1861,  was  succeeded  as  prime  xninister  by  Ri- 
casoli.  Gkuribaldi,  abetted  by  some  of  the  moat 
ardent  votaries  of  unitv,  f eding  aggrieved  by 
the  cession  to  France  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  by  the 
presence  in  Rome  of  French  troops,  and  by  the 
keeping  up  in  that  city  of  the  papal  sovereignty, 
published  a  proclamation  in  Au^^ust,  1862,  cafi- 
mg  on  the  people  to  resist  foreign  oppressors, 
landed  in  Calabria  on  the  24th,  ana  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  the  government 
troops  on  the  28th  at  Aspromonte.  The  French 
occupation  of  Rome  continued  to  embarrass 
Italian  statesmen,  amid  all  the  financial  and 
social  problems  which  demanded  of  them  an 
immediate  practical  solution.  On  Sept  15, 
1864,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  France  stip- 
ulating for  the  evacuation  of  Rome  within  a 
specified  time,  and  pro>iding  for  the  transfer 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  Turin  to  Flor- 
ence. The  announcement  of  this  latter  mea- 
sure caused  serious  disturbances  in  Turin,  and 
these  were  followed  by  another  Garibddian 
rising  in  Lombardy,  which  was  suppressed  by 
the  government.  On  May  18,  1865,  the  king 
of  Italy  toek  up  his  residence  in  Florc^nce,  the 
minister  of  finance  having  previously  demand- 
ed of  parliament  permission  to  raise  a  loan  of 
$88,000,000.  Meanwhile  the  king  and  his  min- 
isters sought  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  pope  relating  to  the  nomination  of  bisliops, 
and  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  reciprocal 
claims  of  the  holy  see  and  the  new  national 
government;  but  Signer  Vegezzi,  who  had 
been  accredited  a^  special  envoy  from  Victor 
Emanuel  to  the  pope,  failed  to  bring  about  a 
conciliation.    Early  in  1866  negotiations  were 
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opened  with  Pnissia  niminp  at  an  aHiance  which 
Fhdiild  eventually  compel  Austria  to  pive  up 
Venetia.  On  April  8  a  c<»nditional  treaty  of  ' 
alliance  was  concluded  with  Prussia,  and  the 
most  active  preparations  tvere  made  for  war. 
The  king  and  Gen.  Laniarmora  joined  the  army 
on  June  17;  on  the  20th  war  was  declared; 
the  Italian  army  crossed  the  Mincio  June  23, 
and  on  tlie  f(»llowing  day  was  defeated  with  i 
great  loss  at  Custozza ;  Garibaldi  and  his  vol- 
unteers Were  also  beaten  by  the  Austrians  at 
Monte  Suello  in  Tyrol,  July  8  ;  and  on  the  20th 
the  Italian  fleet  under  Persano  was  defeated 
with  jrreat  Ir)ss  at  Lissa  in  the  Adriatic,  by  the 
Austrian  admiral  Tepetthoff.  But  in  the  mean 
while  the  war  in  its  general  aspects  had  been 
decided  against  Austria  by  the  battle  of  Sa- 
dowa  (July  8),  and  Francis  Joseph,  in  order  to 
conciliate  Italy,  had  vainly  renounced  his  Ital- 
ian i>ossessions.  (See  Austria,  vol.  ii.,  |).  150.) 
By  the  |)eace  concluded  Oct.  8,  Venetia  was 
ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  king 
made  his  public  entry  into  Venice  Nov.  7.  At 
this  time  the  friendly  relations  existing  be- 
tween Itidy  and  Franco  were  imperilled  by  the 
attack  ma<le  on  Rome  by  volunteers  under  Gari- 
baldi. France  liad  withdrawn  her  troops  from 
the  Roman  territory,  leaving  temporary  garri- 
sons in  Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  encouragc<l  the  pope  to  raise  an 
army  for  the  defence  of  Rome,  allowed  a  legion  ' 
to  be  recruited  on  her  soil  fur  that  purpose,  and  j 
pennittcd  her  own  soldiers  t«)  enlist  in  the  T>on- J 
titical  service.  To  this  legion  were  so<m  aailedf 
bodies  r>f  volunteers  fmm  everv  Catholic  coun- 
try.  even  Lower  Canada  furnishing  a  contin- 
gent. The  ailvance  of  Garibaldi,  only  ai)pa- 
rently  opposed  by  tlie  cabinet  tmder  Ratta/j^i, 
wa«i  condemui'il  by  a  proclamation  of  the  new 
ministry  under  Menabrea,  Oct.  27,  18<i7,  and 
government  troops  were  sent  forwanl  into  the 
I»apal  territory  to  control  his  niovenjents;  and  I 
on  the  2sth  a  bodv  of  French  tro(»i)s  debarke<1  ' 

m  I  I 

at  Civita  Vecchia,  which  defeated  the  Garibal-  I 
di;in  fonH'«4  at  Mentana,  Nov.  8.     In  the  prece-  ' 
dinir  month  of  May  the  financial  situati<»n  had  ! 
bec<»me  Si)  critical,  that  the  king  in  a  message  ' 
to  j»arlijimciit  gave  up  hi'*  own  >hare  of  the  j 
civil    list.   Mud   pro|»osed   the    sale   of  church 
hnuU  an«l  the  reduction  of  the  i)ublic  es|>emli-  ' 
ture.     .\  few  day<»  afterward  French  cajutalists  ' 
advanced  ^^ri.Ono.OnO  for   the   propor<»d  sale, 
and  in  Aui:u>t  a  liill  was  passed  legalizing  the  ' 
hale.     The*!*  and  similar  measures,  inaugurated  ', 
cltictly  under  tlie  Lanza  cabinet,  helped  to-main- 
t;iin  the  natiiiiial  credit;  but  the  political  situ-  : 
ati««!i  I'liii-^eijin'iit  11  poll  the  presence  r»f  Fnaich 
triHip-.  and  otbrr  ft»rei:rn  st»ldiers  in  Rome  con-  ' 
tiiiT-.rd  to  )»eciinie  more  and  more  embiirrassing. 
Tlni-i-  »\ere  frvjUriit  ^i^ing•»  and  di>turbances 
tliroiiL'liont  the  country,  and  the  general  unea- 
•'inf'^'i.  iinTeaseil  by  the  presence  an<l  a]>peals  of 
>[a//irii.  at  bn::tli  indu«'ed  the  kinir,  in  Septem- 
liT.  l^T'i,  to  adilres'i  a  letter  ti»  the  poj»o  an- 
!:i':m -inL'  tbat  the  occnpatinn  <if  Romr*  by  Ital- 
i.i[i  ';■  '■';'"  wa**  indi-'^Mii-abl-  to  the  iiublic  tran-  . 


quillity.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-d  r- 
man  war  the  French  emperor  had  withdrav  n 
his  last  soldier  from  Italy  (Aug.  21) ;  on  Sj.r. 
12  the  government  troops  took  poHrs^ion  if 
Viterbo,  and  on  the  20th,  after  a  brirf  ri-i~ 
tance,  tliey  entered  Rome.      This  event  ^-!' 
notified  to  the  European  courts  by  a  cin-cl.!.- 
of  Oct.  18.    In  the  beginning  of'  iK-cem^'c.- 
the  Italian  parliament  met  and  declared  Romi' 
the  capital  of  Italy.    On  the  2rith  of  tbat  motirb 
the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  was  completed,  ar.  I 
haile<l  as  inaugurating  an  era  of  great  rctL- 
merciol  prosperity  for  the  peninsula.    On  V^r 
18,  1871,  the  Italian  parliament,  still  ntting  :! 
Florence,  passed  the  act  known  as  the  till  of 
the  papal  guarantees,  which  defined  the  situ- 
tion  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  regulated  tLe 
relations  of  church  and  state.    The  pope  wl« 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  Vatican  with  i:- 
dei)endencies,  known  as  the  ^'  Leonine  Citj." 
and  of  the  Lateran  and  Ca.«te]  Gandolfo.    On 
July  2  Victor  Emannel  made  Ids  solemn  entrr 
into  Rome,  and  took  up  bis  residence  at  the  Qr.i- 
rinal.    The  opening  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tuiDrl 
to  traffic  was  celebrated  at  Turin  on  t^ept.  17. 
On  Nov.  27  the  king  opened  the  fint  ItaHin 
parliament  held  in  Rome,  and  at  the  cIoMof  h» 
maugural  discourse  announced  that  the  tnnnd- 
lin^  of  Mont  St.  Gothard  would  lie  fpeedilj 
undertaken.    During  1872  Italy  enjoyed  ctim- 
parative  political  and  social  tranquillity,  nd 
was  only  visited  by  a  fearful  eruption  of  llttont 
Vesuvius,  beginning  April  24,  lasting  aveek, 
and  causing  great  destruction  of  life  and  pmp- 
erty,  and  by  autumnal  inundations  in  the  win 
of  the  Po,  which  left  80,000  persons  dependfut 
upon  public  charity.    The  debates  of  tlie  ]itf- 
liament  in  May  were  rendered  memonUe  hj 
an  attempt  of  the  gf»vemment  tointrodares 
bill  granting  privileges  to  the  heads  of  nlipuW 
corporations  in  Rome,  and  by  the  rehrHMt 
opposition  offere<I  to  it  by  the  party  of  th* 
left,   headed  by  Prince  Eniinanuele  RMpoB- 
The  debates  were  attended  by  popolar  d«inrti- 
strations,  rioting,  and  bloodshed.    On  Oct.  N 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the  R<niiaB  M- 
lege  and  the  three  other  houses  occnpi«d  bT 
them  in  Rome ;  and  on  the  some  day  the  first 
s<-ientific  congress  held  in  Rome  met  ia  ^ 
Capitol  under  the  presidency  of  Count  HiodUL 
(See   Victor   EMAyrEi..)-^The   most  iBp*" 
tant  historical  works  on  Italy  are:  GaW*^ 
dini,  S!tona  (TlUdia  (10  vols.,  Piim  181l-'»; 
English  translation  bv  A.  P.  Goddarl  lOrslfc, 
London,  1763):  "SKwfkXim.  AnnaUi'Mi^<}} 
vols.,  Milan,  1741-'lO;  Botta,  .^•ria //»•• 
dnl  17«0  al  1814  (Paris,  1824),  and  Si^ 
d'ltaffa  daJ  1400  al  1H14  (Paris,  1882);  Gtt^ 
t c ri o,  Gli  V Itim  i  riro ff^imfn  ti  ita /i«a  i  (•  ™« 
Palenno,  1^6!!);  Lebret,  Gf9chifht€T9%ltBht^ 
n77«-*87);   Iao,  Gtttchiektt  dfr  ito/*r«i«*» 
Sfaaten  (182ti-n2);    Renmont,  Beitfip  ^ 
iUtUeni*ehen  Gf^chiehtt  (1858-7);  FaBtli«» 
Odoards,  IIMoire  d'lfalu  (180S-'S):  Si»J* 

Paris,  1K07-'18;  later  cds.  in  10  and  8 «"!*.; 
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bridged  in  English,  1  toI.,  London,  1882); 

f right8on^  **  Hutory  of  Italy  from  the  French 

CaToIntion  to  1850^  (London,  1855);  Arriva- 

lene,  ^  Italy  nnder  King  Victor  Emanuel "  (2 

ola.,  London,  1862^.    ^e  principal  trayellen 

a  Italy  who  have  given  accounts  of  their  tonrs 

A  letters,  lonmals,  or  more  elaborate  works, 

re  Montaigne,  Evelyn,  Gray,  Smollett,  Dr. 

loore,  Goethe,  Joseph  Forsyth,  Mme.  de  StaSl 

'^Oorinne  "y,  J.  0.  Eustace,  Henry  Matthews, 

Ady  Morgan,  Miss  Eaton,  W.  S.  Rose,  Hans 

Ihnstian  Andersen   ("The  Improvisatore '^X 

(n.  Kemble,  William  Spalding,  and  George  8. 

nHard.   See  also  Fulehiron,  Vcy<ige  dan$  Vlta- 

)$  wUridi&naU^  eentraU  et  septentrionale  (7 

<A^  Paris,  1847-'58);   H.  Alford,   "Letters 

rom  Abroad  **  (2d  ed.,  London,  1865);  and 

'aine»  Vopags  en  Itali$  ^  vols.,  Paris,  1866 ; 

lagliah  translation  by  J.  Durand,  2  vols.,  New 

'orl^  1869 ;  1  vol,  1874). 

ITALT9  Lnguge  aid  UtNitife  •&    The  term 

tdian  language  is  applied  in  literary  history 

0  what  is  at  present  the  universal  vehicle  of 

Adal  communication,  religious  instruction, 

pistolary  correspondence,  and  general  litera- 

ve  throughout  Italy.    But  it  is  only  in  Tus- 

iny  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  provinces  that 

ii&i  is  the  household  speech  of  even  the  educa- 

nd  dasses.    In  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  the  Ve- 

Mtim  and  Ligurian  territories,  in  a  great  part 

of  the  former  States  of  the  Ohurch,  and  in  the 

leipolitan  provinces,  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and 

flvunia,  all  alike  employ  local  dialects  in  or- 

diury  oral  intercourse.    Persons  of  even  mod- 

«ite  culture  are,  indeed,  able  everywhere  to 

•n  Tasean  freely,  though  always  with  local 

Pteafiaritics  of  nronunciation  and  expression; 

Wt  the  vernacular  is  the  habitual  medium  of 

tboQght,  and,  as  Biondelli  emphatically  states, 

the  written  productions  of  non-Tuscan  authors 

m  translations.    The  parentage  and  formation 

if  this  Tuscan  or  Italian  constitute  a  much  dis- 

ciaed  and  most  interesting  linguistic  problem. 

According  to  Giuseppe  Micali,  ancient  Italy 

Qoit  probably  had  a  common  language  of  many 

^erts,  which  were  diWded  into  two  main 

limwhes,  the  dialects  of  Etruria  and  Umbria, 

'•presented  chiefly  by  the  Igunan,  and  the 

Wine,  Snmnian,  and  Oscan,  which  included 

tile  Marscian,  Volscian,  and  Ilemician.    Greek 

J*  ip<9ken  in  the  south,  in  Magna  Grtecia. 

"le  Utin  was  the  dialect  used  by  the  mixture 

of  Pelasgian  Siculi  and  Osci  fcom  the  Abruzzi, 

tl»  together  formed  the  historical  Latini  on 

J^  lowlands  about  the  Tiber.     Their  idiom 

•*tme  in  time  the  official  language  of  the  Ro- 

•bj  republic  and  empire.    This  supremacy  of 

ti'e  Latin,  apart  from  any  intrinsic  excellence 

Jf  it«  own,  may  have  contributed  to  the  neg- 

Jj*  ttjd  debasement  of  the  cognate  dialects. 

JAis  deliasoment  the  Latin  itself  must  have 

Jjed  during  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the 

*^>trians.     Whether  the  local  dialects  recov- 

•rt  their  old  popular  ascendancy  while  the 

U^enunental  ]an^a<;e  of  Rome  was  in  dis- 

*^  with  the  conquerors,  is  a  matter  of  con- 


jecture. It  is  certain  that  the  Gsoan  became 
extinct  in  the  Ist  century  B.  0.,  and  that  the 
Etruscan  continued  to  be  spoken  under  the  re- 
public and  the  empire  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century  A.  D.,  as  attested  by  Aulus 
Gellius.  But  in  Oisalpine  Gkiul  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  at  least  as  Ancona, 
the  Celtic  was  spoken  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Gothic  domination,  and  contributed,  according 
to  O.  M.  ToselU,  more  elements  to  the  Italian 
than  did  the  Latin  itsell  Thus  man^  of  theee 
local  dialects  survived  through  the  middle  ages, 
were  modified  by  the  influence  and  literature 
of  the  church,  and  are  more  or  less  faithfully 
represented  by  the  vernacular  idioms  of  mod- 
em Italy.  The  common  roots  of  all  01  them 
are  traced  to  an  Indo-European  stem;  but  the 
formation  and  growth  of  the  modem  Italian 
has  not  been  conclusively  shown  to  be  derived 
from  any  known  parentage,  as  the  pedigree  of 
En^h  is  carriedf  back  to  Anglo-baxon  and 
Norman  French.  Three  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject  The  first  asserts  the  Ital- 
ian to  have  ancientiy  coexisted  with  the  Latin ; 
the  latter  being  the  language  of  the  learned, 
of  public  oratory,  and  of  legal  documents, 
while  the  former,  as  the  Romana  ruitiea^  waa 
the  language  of  the  common  people  and  of  or^ 
dinary  conversation,  and  maintained  its  ground 
after  the  other  had  died  with  the  aristocnunr. 
Such  is  the  theory  of  Leonardo  Brani,  Oaonu- 
nal  Bembo,  Saverio  Quadrio,  and  others.  The 
second  maintains  that  the  primitive  dialects 
lived  in  spite  of  neglect  and  proscription,  and, 
modified  oy  time,  concurred  with  the  Latin  to 
form  the  basis  of  modem  Italian.  This  hy- 
pothesis has  the  authority  of  Muratori,  Fonta- 
nini,  Tiraboschi,  Denina,  Gin^end,  and  Sis- 
mondi.  A  third  theory,  which  is  that  ef  Maffei, 
affirms  that  Italian  is  merely  a  corrupt  Latin, 
without  any  admixture  of  foreign  tongues. 
But  no  facts  are  adduced  to  support  this  theory 
of  a  gradual  change  of  Liitin  into  mo<lern  Ital- 
ian speech.  Latin  died  like  Mceso-Gothic,  and, 
in  Italy  at  least,  left  no  lineal  descendant, 
though  the  present  speech  of  Rome,  as  it  is 
nearest  in  lineage,  is  probably  nearest  also  in 
character  of  all  the  modem  Italian  dialects  to 
the  vernacular  language  of  old  Rome  at  her 
best  period.  Medieval  Latin,  it  is  true,  be- 
came corrupt,  and  was  often  mixed  with  words 
borrowed  from  the  vulgar  idioms ;  but  it  still 
remained  essentially  Latin,  and  as  yet  no  weU 
authenticated  remains  have  been  found  of  a 
transitional  sta^re  from  the  o]d  classical  to  the 
modem  Italo-Romance  dialects.  When  the 
modem  Tuscan  wa*»  first  used  in  literary  com- 
position in  the  18th  century,  it  was  in  idi^im, 
grammar,  and  structure  what  it  is  to-day.  The 
writers  of  that  age  used  the  familiar  speech  of 
their  firesides;  and  Italian  was  full-grown, 
ripe,  and  perfect  when  the  first  native  poet 
embodied  his  inspiration  in  it  If  we  trace  it 
up  chronologically,  we  find  that  Isidore  of 
Seville  in  the  7th  century  mentions  tlie  lingua 
Italica  as  distinct  from  the  Latin.    Ciampi 
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finds  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  5th  ccntnry ;  and 
in  OOh  Ciouzo  attests  its  use  among  the  educa- 
ted olusses,  while  Wittekind  mentions  its  l>eing 
snokeii  under  t!ie  name  of  lingua  Romana  hy 
ttic  emperor  Otho  I.  (036-73).  Pope  Gregory 
V.  (l»lM)-'y;  delivered  his  instructions  to  the 
people  in  the  same.  It  was  spoken  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  (1212-'50) 
as  the  llufjua  Sicilinna^  of  which  the  ohlest 
authentic  si)ecimcn  is  a  rude  ^ong  hy  Ciullo 
d\\.h'ani(>  (about  1195).  The  Sienese  idiom  of 
Folrachiero  is  more  chaste,  but  s<ime what  later 
in  date.  Tlius,  alreu<lv  in  the  13th  centurv  the 
Italian  Ian;;uage  had  attained  its  regular  forms 
in  the  north,  centre,  and  south  of  Italy.  While 
other  f^imK-rn  European  languages,  with  the 
excejition  of  the  Icelan<lic,  were  still  in  their 
infancy,  Dante  (12r»5-1321)  did  most  of  all  in 
developing  and  consolidating  the  native  ele- 
ments, legitimating  the  exotic  accessions,  and 
polishing  the  whole  language.  In  the  14th 
century  the  language  was  still  further  per- 
fected hy  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  To  the 
latter  part  of  the  loth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning i»f  the  16th  belong  the  works  of  artists 
and  scientific  men  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  enriched  the  language  with  u  new  termi- 
noh  »gy,  and  those  of  Machiavelli,  the  father  of 
Italian  prose.  Pietro  Bembo,  Giovanni  Kucel- 
lai,  Jacopo  Sannazaro,  Trissino,  Ariosto,  Tiujso, 
Guarini,  tmd  others  followed,  raising  it  in 're- 
finement and  melody  above  all  other  European 
lanpiages.  Angelo  Beolco  di  Kuzzaute,  a  Pa- 
duan  ( 1  .■)02-*42),  wrote  six  come<Iies,  in  which 
each  person  speaks  his  native  dialect :  a  method 
analogous  to  the  u.se  of  Prakrit  in  Indian 
dramas.  Benedetto  Varchi,  a  Florentine  (1502 
-'r>5),  reformed  the  orthography  and  estab- 
lished the  grammar.  Grazzini  with  Leonardo 
S:dviati  founded,  in  the  accademia  delta  Crusca 
at  Florence,  a  tribunal  of  the  language  (1582). 
The  intluence  of  French  on  Eurojtean  hmguages 
during  the  17th  century  began  to  be  exert e<l  on 
the  Italian,  esi)ecially  on  its  syntax.  Algarotti 
was  the  chief  fosterer  of  this  intluence.  But 
Monti  and  Perticari  strenuouslv  and  successful- 
ly  rcsistetl  this  denationalization,  and  restored 
to  their  cherished  ttmgue  the  direction  impart- 
ed to  it  in  the  14th  century. — Tlie  foHowing 
d*-tails  relate  t<»  the  iUuntrt  farrlht  of  Dante, 
unlo-'  a  dialect  Ik-  mentifmed.  The  compara- 
tive harmony  of  intonation  of  the  Italian  and 
^^paIli>h  languages  is  a  matter  of  individual 
jirefereMce.  We  place  the  Italian  first  with  re- 
spei-t  to  iiiu«*ic,  ]»ut  prefer  the  Spanish  as  to  the 
//'////I  r'/.i  nr  euphl^ny  of  speech.  Only  five  Ital- 
ian Wfi'ds  end  in  consonants  (three  litpiids), 
viz. :  /■/.  /•/,,  r/*/^  ?w>/i,  jur.  By  dropping  e  and 
o  aft^T  li«iui<ls  only,  other  words  are  made  to 
eml  in  tlieiii,  thu>:  /mrhirono^  or  parhron ; 
tlroppihir  w,  parfnro  ;  alst»  fmrhir^  which  is  also 
the  iiitinitive  (from  jmrlart)  or  the  negative 
imperative.  Too  many  wonls  end  in  i  (plural 
from  t\  o.  and  from  /i  mas<'uline,  and  second 
persiin  '^iiiL'ular  of  verlis);  for  instance:  .Srf/Wr, 
a m ici  fit iti,  chc  tutt i  i  a  Uh ri  pot t i  ita tia n i 


$ieno  itati  colmi  di  aUori  ed  oncri^  mim^i 
tMissaii.    The  sound  of  k  eziste  only  in  the 
lingua  toseana.     The  Siumish  has  only  one 
rough  sibilant,  eh  (as  in  onr  church),  wfiertts 
the  Italian  has  this,  written  ce,  ci,  as  wrll  m 
the  s«)und  of  our  $h  (in  «Ai»,  written  «r/.  ri; 
moreover,  ^c,  gi  (as  in  English  gem),  the dvullc 
consonants  tM  and  dz  (both  written  r),  (»f  vLii-b 
the  former  supplants  the  melting  sound  of  tlie 
Latin  tia^  tic^  tio,  as  in  tristctia,  paiicnza,  f.d- 
tiune{ for  tri$tit ia^  pa t icn  tia,  nutio),  &c.    V^p, 
fuggirc,  uccidcre^  and  the  like,  exaggerate  the 
harslmess  by  a  preceding  sound  of  </  and  f. 
The  ratio  of  initial  and  medial  consonants  to 
the  vowels  is  as  two  to  one  in  Latin,  while th«r 
are  about  equal  in  number  in  Italian.    Bemln 
the  above  mentioned  sounda,  there  are  ft,  i,  T. 
/,  fn,  n,  ;>,  q,  r,  as  in  Engli^;   c  like  ^  in  tbt 
same  positions  as  in  English,  and  g  hard  (1^ri^ 
ten  cfk^  ghy  before  ^,  i) :  j  medial  sound,  like 
our  y  in  y€9,  but  as  final  it  is  a  long  t;  ril- 
ways  rolling;    t  always  hard  (in  old  writingi 
also  like  z);  «  as  in  English  tun^  ro»e^  nerrr  ti 
in  rision,  mi$»iony  the  i  retaining  its  dirtiart 
sound,  as  in  risi-o-ne.    The  letters  ^,  ir,  z,  ind 
y  are  not  use<l,  and  ph,  th  are  represented  tj/. 
U  OS  in  Jih8*iffa,  tcatro.    H  only  occuk  in  it, 
hai,  ha,  hanno  (Latin  hahco,  hahcs,  hahet,  halnU 
which  Metostasio  wrote o,  di,  d,  dmnoy,  andenat- 
bined  in  rA,  gh.    The  /  and  n  fnouillh  of  tbe 
French  are  written  with  gli  and  gu.    The  tov- 
els  sound  as  in  the  words  futher,  pat :  f Ae.  p«t ; 
mar/ne,  pin ;  n^te,  not :  too,  put.    The  Itabtt 
accent  is  strongly  marked,  and  affects  one  of 
the  four  last  syllables  oif  words;   hence  iti 
adaptability  to  pentameter  and  hexameter  tciw, 
and  its  singularly  nmsical  pn>S4>dy.    Rhme  is 
only  accessory.    The  mark  O  is  only  oied  for 
the  sake  of  instruction ;  the  sign  of' the  gnTS 
accent  is  written  on  the  finals  of  ahhrevialcd 
words,  such  as  cittd,  merely  cfi,  rirfiS,  ci4  (fur 
eittade,  merrede,  die^  rirtude,  Lat.  oyod)^  Ac. 
— In  richness  of  augmentativea  and  diminn- 
tives,  b<»th  of  endearment  and  avenion,  tbi 
Spanish  is  equal  and  the  Karalitic(iB  Greenland) 
superior  to  the  Italian.    The  dcfinita  artidc  ii 
more  multifonn  than  in  the  cognate  langwfi& 
This  is  due  to  its  contraction  with  nrepoatioH 
and  also  with  non,  thus :  delj  daltoj  aJ^  mtlh, 
roi,  jtel,  frai,  iugJiy  nol,  &c.    There  are  two 
forms  of  the  masculine:  i7,  /«,  pinrd  i,  giL 
The  auxiliary  verlis  are  doe  to  the  inftacnee  of 
the  Teutonic  tongues,  though  faint  tracca  of  a 
similar  use  of  estc  and  habere  may  be  foond  ii 
ancient  low  Latin.    Conciseneaa  of  exprefliai 

:«,  DTMiif 


is  obtained  by  the  following  means ; 
the  infinitive  of  a  verb  as  a  anbatantive.  thw: 
il parlar  rezioio,  genteel  speech;  ft,  by  joiaiag 
pr«)n<mns,  when  regimens,  to  the  in'peraiin; 
mfinitive,  or  gerund,  thus :  datemeU,  give  il  ta 
me  ;  i7  j>en9arne  mi  consola^  the  vv?*  ^''''9^'^ 
of  it  con.s4>les  me ;  raceontand^gUel^n  in  tdnB| 
it  to  him,  &c. ;  c,  by  dropping  tbe  final  e  or  • 
after  liquids,  mostly  before  wbrda  eommeBdag 
with  consonants  (see  above);  A  by  droppiag 
final  vowels  or  syllables  before  both'coDiuDanii 
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Towels,  with  or  witbont  the  sign  of  the 
itrophe,  even  of  initial  vowels,  as  in  the 
)tnng  from  Dante : 

Qaaiido  r  ndi*  nooiar  te  tteMO  11  ptdre  (mlo), 
lo  To^  eon  Tol  dtDft  mU  donn*  dire 

io  udiiy  voglio).  The  construction  is  di- 
,  invention  frequent,  and  the  whole  phrase- 
j  freer,  holder,  and  more  variable  than  in 
ich.  On  the  other  hand,  some  terminations 
fati^ingly  lone,  unless  the  writer  be  mas- 
>f  his  style,  and  ornaments  of  speech  often 
srflaous.  The  poetic  idiom  differs  more 
1  the  prosaic  than  in  any  other  living  Ian- 
^  of  Enrope,  not  only  on  account  of  great 
ises  in  the  alteration,  addition,  and  omission 
oonds,  but  also  by  a  multitude  of  ezclusive- 
^tic  words. — ^The  area  of  the  Italian  lan- 
;e  comprehends  the  whole  peninsula  and 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  d^c ;  the 
»s  canton  of  Ticino,  and  parts  of  the  Grisons 
Valais;  south  Tyrol,  some  cities  of  Istria 
of  Dalmatia,  and  partly  the  Ionian  islands, 
oogh  idiom  of  Mediterranean  navigators, 
a  jargon  known  as  the  lingua  franxa^  are 
cen  in  the  Levant  Many  of  the  dialects 
^r  as  much  from  the  cultivated  Italian  as 
iffers  from  Spanish,  and  some  even  more. 
(  is  owing  to  the  ancient  local  varieties  of 
Romana  rustica  and  of  others,  as  well  as 
he  tongues  of  foreign  invaders.  While 
e  words  have  many  significations,  as  for 
ince  cassoy  which  has  25  in  Milanese,  oth- 
tbjects  have  very  many  names  devoid  of 
ogy  of  any  kind,  as  for  instance  turkey 
^eagrU  galloDavo),  which  has  about  20 
an  provincial  names.  Dante  (De  Vulgari 
juio)  speaks  of  14  dialects  one  class  on  the 
t,  the  other  on  the  east  of  the  Apennines. 
«e  on  the  north  approach  tiie  Provenyal 
:uage.  K.  L.  Fernow  {RnmUehe  Studien^ 
ich,  1808)  distinguishes  in  the  Toscana 
le,  though  considered  as  tlio  most  homo- 
?ous,  8  sub-dialects.  Dante's  classification 
been  somewhat  modified.  In  the  "  North 
erican  Review  "  for  October,  18^32, 17  prin- 
1  dialects  are  noticed.  All  the  varieties 
dioms  amount  to  nearly  1,000.  There  are 
nian-spi^aking  communities  in  the  north  of 
f,  viz.,  the  iette  and  the  tredici  comuni ; 
ek-speaking  villages  in  Calahria;  and  Al- 
ian  (Ski{>etar)  settlements  in  both  Sicilies. 
he  Toscano  had  the  principal  part  in  forra- 
the  tolgare  nob  He,  all  groat  writers  of  the 
1  and  14th  centuries  having  been  Tuscans, 
hiavelli's  DUcono  asserts  that  the  idiom  of 
ite,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,  or  la  lingua 
entina,  is  the  genuine  Italian.     Other  Ital- 

rebel  against  tliis  autocracy ;  and  the  de- 
s  of  la  Crusca  have  often  been  unrecog- 
d.  The  Florentine  and  Sienese  eniascu- 
1  utterance  of  the  c,  ch,  g,  and  gh,  is  ex- 
lely  unpleasant  to  an  unspoiled  ear;  but 
is  in  part  comj>ensated  ]>y  a  groat  regularity 

uniformity  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 


vowels,  for  which  there  are  fixed  and  acknowl- 
edged standards  in  Toacany,  while  elsewhere 
there  seem  to  exist  no  anthoritative  roles  for 
vowel  sounds.  In  the  snburbs  of  Rome  there 
are  at  least  three  jDotoif.  In  Tuscany  tiie  snb- 
dialeotsof  Siena,  Fisa,  Arezzo,  Leghorn,  Lnocai 
Fucecohio,  and  Volterra  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  Bolognese  drops  many  medial  and 
final  vowels,  as  for  instance :  Ae^ti  vd  tf  noitr 
fn<md  ;  o  pre$t  o  tard  al  hid  mwnr  (for  Coti  imi 
queito  no$tro  mando^  al  Intogno,  io,).  Those 
of  Norda  and  Spoleto,  on  the  contrary,  have 
lost  many  consonants.  The  Pemgino,  Loretano, 
and  Camerinese  are  amongthe  most  noticeable 
in  the  old  papal  lections.  The  Venetian  softens 
consonants  effeminately,  thus :  Lattats  dar  un 
h€uo  a  hoecoUtto  (for  La$ciate  dar  un  haeio^ 
&c.).  The  Paduan,  a  transition  from  this  to 
the  Lombard,  is  one  of  the  least  intelligible. 
The  high  Lombardic  and  the  Tanzi  Milanese 
drop  final  vowels,  and  often  medials;  they 
share  with  the  Piedmontese  and  Genoese  in 
the  use  of  the  French  vowels  tfu,  ti,  the  nasalB 
an^  iuj  <m,  and  also  of  French  j.  These,  how- 
ever, are  wanting  in  the  low  Lombardic,  the 
Mantuan,  and  Oremonese.  The  Bergamask  la 
the  rudest  of  all,  from  contractions,  thus :  Za 
Oiote  Vhiva  fatt  el  grand  deeret ;  Da  eoloeat 
o  gatt  la  tu  in  di  $teli,  intern  col  ed  ^for  Oid 
Oune  aveta  fatto  il  gran  deereto ;  Di  eolocar 
il  gatto  fra  U  itelle^  imieme  eol  eane).  The 
Piedmontese  also  contracts  much,  and  has  many 
almost  French  sounds,  thus:  htogne^  mangS 
(beioiny  mangerX  &c.  The  Genoese  approaches 
the  Proven^  but  has  sotie  rough  sounds;  it 
often  uses  r  for  I,  The  Neapolitan  transposes 
many  sounds,  and  rejects  many  syllables,  but  is 
very  rich  in  literature.  There  are  several 
forms  of  patoU  in  the  city  of  Naples.  The 
dialects  of  the  Ahruzzi,  Apulia,  Calahria,  &c.. 
are  very  rude.  The  Sicilian  is  very  mild  and 
graceful,  has  many  Arabic  words  (from  tlie  dth 
century),  and  vestiges  of  Greek,  Punic,  Nor- 
man, French,  and  Simnish  domination.  In  the 
Sardinian  dialects  there  occur  many  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  Catalan  words  intact,  and 
many  roots  without  known  filiation.  (See  Kou 
dizionariu  univertali  tardu-italianu^  eompilau 
de  $u  tacerdotu  henefitiau  VUsentu  Porru^  &c^ 
Casteggio,  1832.^  The  Corsican  is  more  akin 
to  the  Tuscan  than  to  the  idioms  of  the  isles 
of  the  gulf  of  Genoa.  In  the  Friulic  there 
are  many  Slavic  and  old  French  words.  This 
and  the  Tyrolese  most  differ  from  the  fatella 
illustre.  The  study  of  the  Italian  dialects  is 
now  receiving  much  attention,  and  the  recent 
labors  of  Ascoli  and  Ctux,  as  well  as  various 
contrihutions  of  Mussafio,  and  the  earlier  essays 
of  Biondelli  and  others,  deserve  special  notice. 
The  linguistic  interest  of  these  dialects  is  great ; 
but  though  several  of  them  have  been  reduced 
to  writing,  and  many  lyrical,  satirical,  humor- 
ous, and  dramatic  compositions  of  merit  have 
been  puhlished  in  them,  yet  in  no  case  are 
these  productions  sufficiently  numerous  and 
comprehensive  to  constitute  a  body  of  litera- 
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tiirc;  tli<-v  lire  rather  rlilcttantisms  than  sen- 
oiH  effort s. — Itjilian,  though  pnu'tically  wonly, 
i;^  rir»t  rn'rcs-virily  pi'riplira&tic  and  diffuse.  Du- 
v.'iriznti  l>oii.stH  that  Iiis  tran>]ation  of  Tacitus  ia 
iiion;  rorifi-w  than  tlie  ori^nal.  Xor  is  it  hy 
uiiy  nit-ans  so  dc-firieiit  in  the  power  of  sclf- 
devi-loiiriit-nt  as  is  ptrnorally  supposed.  Giuliani 
has  *ihf»\vn  that  tlit;  un]cttere4l  Tuscan  peasants 
are  viry  Iiap^iv  in  the  enrichment  of  tlit-ir 
sjieerli ;  the  use  of  the  privative  b  is  extending;, 
and  it  is  often  einploye<l  witli  new  and  stri- 
king iffec-t ;  aucl  new  words  are  not  merely  in- 
trodnci'<l  from  ahroad,  hut  freslily  formed  from 
Latin  or  provincial  roots.  The  involution  of 
periods  is  hy  no  means  an  inherent  defect  in 
the  hin;rna^4'.  Villari,  in  his  life  of  Savonarola, 
employs  a  style  of  remarkahle  clearness,  lojn- 
cal  exactness,  and  directness,  which,  if  not  Tus- 
can, is.  :it  least  according  to  general  princi])les 
of  critirism,  something;  better  than  Tuscan; 
and  the  Simtjna  of  I)e  Amicis  is  a  specimen  of 
lijrlit,  lively,  fluent,  and  correct  composition,  of 
which  the  literature  of  our  day  cannot  boast 
many  examples.  One  of  the  points  which  first 
strike  a  forei;rner  who  seeks  to  become  ac- 
(piaintcd,  through  tlie  native  medium,  with  the 
new  life  which  pidsates  in  united  Italy,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  j»hysical  character  of  tlie  coun- 
try and  the  material  interests  of  the  peo])le,  is 
the  poverty  of  the  lan^^ua^e  of  common  sj>eech 
in  «lc<crij)tive  terms  and  e|)ithets.  As  ho  ad- 
vances in  a  knowledj^o  of  Italian  jreneral  liter- 
ature, he  will  find  the  written  dialect  almost 
C(|nM!ly  inade(|uato  to  express  sensations,  im- 
ajres.  and  thoufrhts  ^lich  every  hour  brings  to 
the  lips  of  an  American.  For  the  absence  of 
a  dcsrriiitive  and  picturesque  nomenclature  in 
conviTsatiomd  languagi',  and  in  poetry  and  other 
ima<;inative  compositions,  there  are  several  rea- 
pons.  First,  the  culture  of  Italy  is  to  a  great 
extent  fashioned  after  classic  models,  and  of 
course  itstou^rue  partakes  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Latin  in  the  material  vocabulary;  in  the  next 
place,  the  Italian  literature  known  to  foreigners 
belongs  chietly  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  do- 
vcli»puient  <»f  the  sense  of  hmdscape  beauty 
and  the  love  of  nature  in  miwlern  life;  and 
fin.iliv,  in  F^nghind  and  America,  and  in  a  less 
dcirree  in  northern  continental  Kurope,  the 
dilTn-iion  and  importance  of  physical  si'ience, 
of  fiTei^'u  commerce,  and  of  agricultural  and 
iiu<rIiMiiir:il  art,  have  made  the  vocabularies 
<»f  :ill  industries  a  part  of  the  common  speech 
of  all  i'!ri^'*es,  and  have  consequently  enterwl 
f;ir  iiMFc  larL'elv  into  the  diction  of  social  life, 
of  p'M-try,  ami  of  ail  belles-lettres  literature, 
th:ni  ili-y  liave  done  in  Italy. — The  lieljH  to 
the  Mudv  of  the  Italian  language  are  very  in- 
>\\\\u  lent.  IV-^avento  has  lately  publishe<l  a 
valuaMc  (omparative  view  of  the  structure  of 
1  .-it in  Mild  Italian,  under  the  title  }fffoilo  com- 
;  ./r.i';>.i ;  but  few  go. hI  practical  Italian  gram- 
ui:ir»s  anil  only  »»ne  or  two  tolerable  bilingual 
di.-tii'narics  of  Italian  and  other  nuKlern  lan- 
;!'!  iL-i"*.  e\i««t :  and  many  hand  dictionaries  with 
lt:i!:.in  explanations  are  very  detieient  in  ful- 


ness and  incorrect  in  defi nitioo.  in  the  depart- 
ment r)f  which  we  have  just  spoken.    These  d^ 
fects  are  beginning  to  be  felt  by  the  Italian  peo- 
ple.   Carena's  Prontuario  and  Palma*s  Voc»ih^ 
lario  deir  agricoltura  supply  many  a  term  C"t 
found  in  general  handbooks ;  and  a  series  of 
technical  dictionaries  now  in  preparatirio  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  government  of  wlii-  h 
Canevazzi^s  excellent    Vocaholario  delV  a^ri- 
coitura  is  the  first,  will   soon   bring  Italikn 
lexicography,  at  least  in  the  material  dejiurt- 
ment,  t(»  a  level  with  that  of  the  other  Lurr- 
pean  tongues. — Literattrb.    The  example  of 
the  emperor  Otho  I.  and  Pope  Greg«»rT  Y., 
before  mentione<l,  while  it  attested  the  nni- 
versal  prevalence  inthe  peninsula  of  the  Itilisn 
or  lingua  comvne^  contributed  also  not  a  littl« 
to  its  being  further  used  and  cultivated  Ir  all 
classes  in  church  and  state.    Thenceforward  it 
became  the   language  of  the  palace  and  th* 
pulpit,  of   delil)erative   assemblies   and  liw 
courts,  and  of  all  commercial  and  legal  tnn»- 
actions.      The   Provencal    troubadoars.  vbo 
were  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury from  Sicily  to  the  Alps,  were  rapenwdcd 
by  sweeter  and  better  singers  in  the  native 
tongue  of  Italy ;  and  the  romantic  expl«»its  <i 
chivtdry  and  the  annals  of  the  coorta  of  Iotc 
were  written  in  the  popular  idiom.    Thns  the 
growth  and  polish  of  the  Italian  language  vere 
the  work  of  religion  and  patriotism.    Frederick 
II.  made  it  the  Linguage  of  his  coart  at  Pfe]«r- 
mo  (1 212 ),  of  the  schools  he  founded  in  thai  ind 
other  cities,  and  of  the  university  of  NaplM 
(1224),  which  owed  to  him  its  existence.    He, 
his  sons  Knzio  and  Manfred,  and  his  secrrtirv 
Pietro  delle  Vigne,  wrote  verses  in  it    A  sen- 
net of  Pietro^s  is  the  earliest  known  qiediiMB 
of  the  kind,  but  several  written  by  the  Sicilian 
(liacopo  da  I.entino  (about  1200)  maniffft  • 
much  greater  perfection.    Frederick's  litervy 
tastes  excited  emulation  in  the  ciliee  of  eeotnl 
and  northern  Italy.    Guido  GninicelU.  who 
die<l  in  1276  and  is  called  by  Dante  'Mhefithcr 
of  me  and  of  my  bettera,*'  advanced  thispocfie 
form  to  still  higher  nerfection,  aa  it  endenccd 
by  his  canzone  sty  lea  *^  The  Gentle  Heart  **  in 
Dante  Ro.ssetti*8 '''  Early  Italian  PoeU  **  (nov 
entitled  *' Dante  and  his  Circle 'O*    CoDtes* 
porar^'  with  or  immediately  soceecdinir  him 
were  Guido  Ghislieri,  Fabricio,  and  Onesto; 
Guittone  d^Arezzo,  in  Tuscany  (died  ISM^ 
whoso  forty  letters  to  a  friend  ftamidi  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  epiftolarr  ityle  in 
Italian ;  other  Tuscans,  amon|r  them  ouBMiunti 
da  Lucca,  GallcT  Pisano,  and  BmncCto  fWrih 
tino ;  the  Xeapolitan  chronicler  llatteo  BpinelK, 
who  wrote  the  earliest  Italian  prone  wort  of 
importance,  a  history  of  eventa  tnm  IfilTto 
12(i8:  and  the  Florentine  historian  Rieordaae 
Malespini  (died  1281),  thegenninenenictf  when 
works  has  been  questioned  by  reewit  critica 
Hnmetto  Latini  (died  in  1S»4>.  tlie  iM^v 
of  Dante,  author  of  the  cyclopiBdic  work  H 
7>ji'>rv>  and  the  collection  of  didactic  rbyvMS 
called  the  Te$oretto^  also  belongs  to  this  tine; 
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and  finally  Goido  Oavalcanti  (died  1800),  the 
friend  of  Dante,  who  aorpaased  all  hia  prede- 
oesaora  in  the  learning  and  polish  of  hia  phi- 
loaophic  poems,  and  did  much  in  prenarinff 
the  w^  for  the  great  writera  who  foUowed 
him.  Theae  anthora,  of  whom  little  hat  the 
namea  is  now  familiar  to  the  ordinary  student, 
brought  Italian  literature  to  the  beginning  of 
its  most  brilliant  and  most  glorious  perioo^  in 
which  Dante  (1265-1321)  was  the  great  master 
q>irit  Brought  up,  like  all  the  scholars  of  hia 
age,  in  the  famihar  use  of  medieval  Latin, 
his  two  earlier  wor(^  (De  Monarchia  and  De 
Vulgari  Bloquio)  were  written  in  that  tongue. 
But  he  soon  forsook  it  for  the  Italian,  which 
he  cheriahed  as  the  main  instrument  of  that 
national  unity  which  was  a  dream  of  his  life. 
Hia  earliest  poem,  the  Vita  nuowk,  was  writ- 
ten about  1294;  the  rest  were  produced  in 
the  following  order :  the  De  ManarehiOy  the 
Canvito^  the  De  Vulgari  Blo^uio^  and  finally 
his  crowning  masterpiece,  beside  which  all  his 
previous  works  become  insignificant,  the  Di- 
riaa  Commedia  (probably  1300-*20),  compri- 
sing  the  I^femo^  Purgatorio^  and  Paraaiio, 
It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
fluence of  Dante  upon  the  literature  of  Italy. 
Though  he  did  not  positively  re-create  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote,  he  displayed  for 
the  first  time,  and  with  a  power  tmit  has  not 
since  been  equalled,  all  its  capabilities,  and  its 
fitness  for  the  highest  form  of  epic  poe^  and 
the  expression  of  the  noblest  thought  The 
Dhima  Comtnedia^  one  of  tlie  greatest  ooetical 
creations  of  any  age,  had  an  incalculable  effect 
on  the  scholarship,  the  taste,  and  the  literary 
products  not  only  of  Dante^s  own  time,  but 
of  all  succeeding  periods.  It  was  as  much  the 
hcni\A  and  foundation  as  the  master  work  of 
Italian  literature.  Chairs  for  the  exposition 
of  the  Ditina  Commedia  were  established  in 
tlie  14th  century  in  many  Italian  universities, 
Boi'caccio  being  appointed  to  the  first,  that  of 
Florence,  in  1373;  and  from  that  time  it  has 
never  ceased  to  exercise  a  paramount  influence 
over  Italian  writers.  Francesco  Stabile,  called 
Cecoo  d'^Vscoli,  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  was 
almost  the  only  writer  wlio  ever  endeavored  to 
detract  from  the  poet's  fame.  His  satire,  the 
Aeerba^  a  witty  but  ill-grounded  attack,  had 
little  permanence.  Dante  had  barely  comple- 
ted his  great  work  when  Petrarch  and  Boccac- 
cio came  to  share  and  confirm  his  literary  su- 
premacy, and  to  form  with  him  that  great  tri- 
umvirate which  gave  to  the  14th  century  its 
glory  in  Italian  literary  history.  Petrarch 
(1304-*74),  distinctively  the  poet  of  love,  was 
still  more,  like  Dante,  the  poet  of  a  united 
Italy.  His  chief  celebrity  consists  in  his  being 
the  father  of  Italian  lyric  poetry ;  in  this  he 
outstripped  all  his  predecessors,  and  has  been 
TOr]ia3*»ed  by  no  poet  of  his  country.  He  sang 
all  the  passions,  hopes,  and  memories  of  love, 
and  lamented  all  the  divisions  and  miseries 
of  It:ily.  He,  like  Dante,  preached  to  his 
c<^uutrymen   mutual  forgiveness,  peace,    and 


unioiL  Hia  compoaitlons,  embracing  aonneta, 
songs,  and  ^*  trinmpha,'^  abound  in  favorite  qno- 
tationa.  And  yet  his  principal  philoaophioal 
treatiaea,  like  hia  first  poem,  A/Hea,  are  in 
Latin,  and  afford  evidence  of  his  great  learn- 
ing, just  philosophical  thought,  and*  perfect 
mastery  of  the  language.    But  great  as  ia  tiie 

}>raiBe  due  to  Petrarch  for  the  intrinsic  exod- 
enoea  of  hia  writinga,  he  deaervea  atill  more 
for  hia  lofty  patriotic  purpose,  and  the  great 
aervioes  renoered  in  promoting  the  revival  of 
sound  learning.  Giovanni  Boocacdo(1818-'76)f 
the  third  in  thia  peat  literary  triumvirate, 
was  the  ardent  admirer  and  sentimental  biogra- 
pher of  Dante,  the  warm  friend  of  Petrarch, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  the  prot^ 
of  the  acoompliahed  and  luckless  queen  Jo- 
anna I.,  sranadaughter  of  Bobert  of  Anion, 
king  of  STaplea.  lake  Frederick  IL,  Bobert 
had  been  the  munificent  protector  of  Italian 
art  and  literature,  and  like  1dm  cherished  the 
Tuscan  dialect,  in  which  he  left  several  com- 
positions. Boooaooio^a  Teteids  was  written  in 
ott€^va  rima,  which  was  known  in  Sidly  before 
him,  and  which  he  perfected.    Thia  and  a 

Srose  romance  were  his  earliest  compositions, 
everal  works  in  Latin  followed.  In«1852  ap- 
peared his  Deeamerone^  or  ^^Ten  Daya*  Enter- 
tainment,'' so  called  because  each  of  the  seven 
ladies  and  three  youns  men  introduced  into  it 
relates  a  story  each  day,  thus  prodncinff  100 
stories  in  10  days.  Thia  work  is  regarded  as 
the  purest  specimen  of  prose  of  which  the  Ital- 
ian language  could  boast  until  that  day;  but 
its  graoea  of  composition  too  often  adorn  the 
most  licentious  descriptions.  Boccaodo'a  sto- 
ries must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Cento 
nofteUe  antiehe^  *^  A  Hundred  Ancient  Tales,'' 
which  are  partly  written  from  the  Decamerone. 
and  partly  from  older  popular  stories,  but  all 
free  from  indelicacy,  and  narrated  with  great 
simplicity.  Franco  SacchetU  of  Florence  (died 
about  1500)  emulated  the  style  of  Boccaccio, 
and  composed  in  a  pure  and  elegant  diction 
300  tales,  of  which  258  are  still  extant,  pub- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
Another  Florentine,  Ser  Giovanni,  left  the 
Pecorone^  a  collection  of  50  similar  stories. 
The  Storia  fiorentina  of  Dino  Compagni,  em- 
bracing the  annals  of  Florence  from  1280  to 
1312,  IS  considered  by  modern  critics  as  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  Of  the  work  of  Gio- 
vanni Yillani,  which  embodied  the  history  of 
Florence  from  its  foundation  till  a  few  years 
before  the  author^s  death  in  1348,  only  that 
part  is  considered  trustworthy  which  treats  of 
the  author^s  own  time.  This  work  was  con- 
tinued by  Giovanni^s  brother,  Matteo,  down  to 
1363,  and  to  1365  by  Filippo,  Matteo's  son, 
who  also  wrote  biographies  of  illustrious  Flor- 
entines. Of  ascetic  works  in  the  Italian  hm- 
guage,  the  first  known  example  is  the  Sjyeechio 
della  tera  penitema  of  Giacopo  Passavanti 
(died  in  1867),  which  is  comparable  for  purity 
and  grace  of  diction  with  the  Decnmerone, 
Passavanti^s  was  followed  by  similar  treatises 
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of  equal  excellence,  written  by  Donienico  Ca- 
vulca  of  PisiU  Bartolomnieo  da  San  ConcoHio, 
nn<l  Ajrnolo  Pandolfini. — Most  of  the  men  who 
flourished  in  the  14th  and  loth  centuries  were 
not  distinjnu.'»he<l  like  Dante  and  Petrarch  for 
creative  jrcnius,  hut  delighted  rather  in  repro- 
ducin<r  and  commenting  on  the  autliors  of  an- 
tiquity. The  i)rinting  press,  invented  in  Ger- 
many, was  most  usefully  employed  in  Venice, 
Bologna,  and  Rome,  in  multiplying  copies  of 
the  ancient  authors,  corrected  by  learneil 
scholars.  To  the  i)assion  for  discovering  and 
publishing  new  manuscripts  was  joined  that 
of  finding  and  interpreting  ancient  monuments, 
me<lals,  inscriptions,  and  s<?ulpturcs.  Only  the 
first  steps  towjird  a  new  civilization  had  been 
taken  bv  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  The  in- 
troduction  of  the  mariner's  needle  by  Flavio 
Gioja  had  opened  the  ocean  to  the  EurojH'ans ; 
the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  bad  awakened  that 
curiosity  concerning  the  way  to  the  East  In- 
dies which  le<l  Columbus  to  the  discoverv  of 
the  new  world  ;  the  Arabic  numerals  had  been 
substituted  in  Italy  for  the  Roman ;  academies 
were  established  tf)  nurture  the  love  of  letters, 
and  courts  became  an  asylum  for  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men;  and  the  popes  in  Rome,  the 
Me<lici  in  Florence,  the  houses  of  the  Visconti 
and  the  Sforzas  in  Milan,  and  of  the  Gonzagas 
and  Estes  in  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  became  pro- 
tectors of  literature  and  the  arts.  Poj)e  Nicho- 
las V.  is  esj>ecially  distinguished  for  the  en- 
couragement which  he  gave  to  every  branch 
of  learning.  It  was  under  his  liberal  protec- 
tion that  Francesco  Filelfo  translated  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odvssev  into  Latin  verse.  His  ex- 
AinT)le  was  followed  by  numerous  courts  in 
Italy ;  hundreds  of  authors  found  employment 
and  support ;  and  the  advantages  of  literature 
were  to  some  degree  extendt»d  among  the  peo- 
ple. Alfonso  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  is 
eminent  among  these  Mecnenas-liko  patrons. 
Montefeltro  of  Urbino,  the  house  of  Bentivo- 
glio  in  Bologna,  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  and 
Francesco  Sforza  vieu  with  the  Mwlici  and 
the  house  of  Este  in  protecting  letters  and 
giving  an  lUiyhim  to  those  exiled  Greeks  who 
brought  to  Italy  their  learning  and  advanced 
culture.  Lodovico  Sforza,  Hurname<l  il  Moro, 
in\  iteil  to  hi:*  court  in  Lombardy  many  learned 
mill.  ])ainters,  and  architects  among  whom 
Wen*  Leonardo  da  Vinri  and  Bramante,  patron- 
ized the  university  of  Pavia,  granting  it  many 
j»rivileges.  and  opent^l  sehools  in  Milan,  to  which 
iii'Kt  renowned  ]»rofessors  gave  distinction. 
<Jinn  Francesco  ( i on zsigii,  marquis  of  Mantua 
invited  Vittorino  da  Feltre  to  instruct  his  sons, 
and  the  school  which  he  opened  was f requente<l 
by  yimng  men  from  (ireece,  Germany,  and 
Frjinee.  The  example  of  the  housi'S  of  Este 
and  (lonzjiga  was  imitated  by  the  dukes  of  Sa- 
voy, wlio  in  the  begiiming  of  the  15th  century 
founded  the  universitv  of  Turin.  But  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  j)atrons  of  letters  was 
<\ismo  <le'  Medici,  who  n>se  to  prei-minence 
among  the  noble  families  of  Europe.   He  found- 


ed one  library  in  Venice  (the  Lanrenti&n)  an*! 
three  in  Florence,   and  established  th«  tm 
academy  for  the  study  and  i»romulfiitiun  ftf 
the  Platonic  philosophy.    Pico  della  Minodila 
and  Cri$t(»foro  Landino  exercised  the  hAj'|ii€A 
influence  in  advancing  and  creating  a  poi-nkr 
esteem  for  knowledge,  and  especially  m  rXti- 
ing  the  Florentine  youth  to  an  enthuriiuqn  (nr 
it.     The  fonner  was  almost  nnrivallvd  in  i-n- 
dition,  being  profoundly  versed  in  nnnierr>G» 
languages,  in  metaphysics,  and  in  matbeniiticR. 
Lorenzo  de^  Medici  (died  in  1492)  greatly  acd 
variously  increased  the  dory  which  bis  grand- 
father had  act^uired  in  the  culture  of  learning. 
But  the  taste  for  Latin  compodtion  again  lie- 
came  predominant,  and  Italian  was  at  this  pe 
ri(Kl  hardly  usi^l  at  all  in  writing;  it  wasevrn 
disdained  for  legal  docnn)enti^  and  its  dcvrkip- 
nient  was  arrested  by  a  boundless  revvrenct-  fur 
antiquity.    But  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  miy 
be  considered  the  reviver  of  Italian  litvratnrc, 
and  was  even  called  its  father.     Most  tftttm- 
ed  for  his  virtues  and  manners,  lie  enriched  li- 
braries, aide<l  in  founding  a  Platonic  acadnny 
in  Florence,  reopened  the  nniversity  of  PSis, 
collected  numerous  remains  of  antiqaity,  pro- 
moted the  study  of  the  popular  poetry,  tnd 
wrote  himself  many  admiiVd  pieces  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  ])ublic  taste.    His  3Viicm  i* 
Barberino  is  the  first  example  of  Italian  mnic 
poetry,  and  his   Compagnta  del  2iantfikeei$ 
seems  to  have  given  the  first  idea  of  ItaliiB 
satire  in  Una  rima,    Und^  him  Florenre  be- 
came a  new  Athens.    Angelo  Poliziano  (1454- 
'94)  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lorenxo,  attttncd 
to  great  erudition,  and  was  an  elegant  writer 
both  in  Italian  and  Latin.    Ilia  most  cekbntfd 
works  arc  the  Gioitra  and  the  Orff^  (the  first 
regular  and  consistent  Italian  drama),  which 
were  imitated  even  bv  Ariosto  and  Taaso.  CiNi- 
temi>orary  poets  of  less  note  were  BnrriiicllAi 
Girolamo  Benivieni,  and  Ginsto  de*  ContL    Tv 
the  various  kinds  of  composition  vhich  bivt 
thus  far  appeared  must  now  be  added  sooe 
epics.    Of  tne  brothers  Bernardo,  Lnca.  and 
Luigi  Pulci,  only  the  last  (1481-87)  achiered 
lasting  eminence  in  poetrv.      Ills  Jf#rftatf 
Magtjiore,  burlesque  and  fantastic,  opens  tk 
brilliant  Italian  series  of  romantic  jKNiDt  of 
chivalry.     It  belongs  to  the  circle  of  Icfjeodi 
concerning  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  bat 
degrades  the  primitive  simple  fidtn  in  then  bj 
persiflage.    Tne  Mamhriano  of  Cieeo  da  Fcr* 
rara  deserves  to  be  mentioned  and  coBpand 
with  the  Jlorgante,    The  best  of  the  nnaBtk 
p(K'ms  of  the  15th  centnrr  !•  the  (MnA  la- 
namorato  of  Boiardo,  which  introdoccd  mt 
terials  so  beautiful  and  so  vait  as  to  b 
Arii»sto  to  follow  in  the  same  path.    To 
tain  the  marvels  of  his  snbject,  he  cmi~  _ 
magicians  and  fairies  in  connection  with  tbt 
classic  divinities,  and  beneath  the  veil  of  pocCrj 
he  represented  the  moat  usefdl  tmtha  of  nkl- 
losophy.    The  Orlando  innamoraU  was  Idi 
incomplete,  and  the  original  has  become  rut 
even  in  Italy,  on  account  of  ita  rode  and  aa- 
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tiqne  diction.    Its  tone  is  much  modified  in  the 
elegant  version  of  it  bj  Francesco  Berni,  which 
has  enjoyed  the  most  general  favor.     The 
prose  literature  was  enriched  bj  the  writings 
of  two  artists:   Leone  Battista  Alberti,  the 
ftnthor  of  a  dialogae  Delia  famiglia^  contain- 
ing philosophical  precepts  for  domestic  life  and 
the  edacation  of  children,  and  of  treatises  on 
paintinrg  and  architecture  which  gained  him 
the  name  of  the  Italian  Vitmvios;  and  the 
renowned  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452f-1619),  at 
once  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  mathemati- 
cian, maMcian,  the  best  extemporaneous  poet 
of  his  time,  and  the  author  of  a  Trattato  aella 
jnitura,  which  reveals  both  his  scientific  and 
artistic  knowledge,  and  is  a  classical  authority 
on  the  use  of  terms  pertaining  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.    Numerous  historians  also  belong  to 
this  a^.    Pandolfo  CoUenuccio  was  the  first 
to  wnte  an  esteemed  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  revived  and  corrected  the  taste 
for  comedy^  founded  the  first  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  in  Europe,  and  wrote  dialogues 
after  the  manner  of  Lucian,  and  the  solemn 
Inno  alia  morte.    Historians  of  travels  were 
the  Genoese  Giorgio  Interiano  and  the  Ve- 
netian Cadamosto,  who  give  the  oldest  narra- 
tives of  the  Portuguese  discoveHes,  and  the 
Florentine  Amerigo  Vespucci.    Aldo  Manuzio 
(Aldus  ]ilanutius)  rendered  signal  services  to  let- 
ten*  and  guned  a  European  repute  by  the  care 
and  taste  with  which  he  publisned  the  classics. 
— The  14Sth  century,  the  einquecento  of  the 
Italians,  is  known  as  in  many  respects  the 
golden  age  of  Italian  literature  and  art    Leo 
A.  was  on  the  papal  throne  what  his  father 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  had  been  in  Tuscany, 
the  munificent  patron  of  artists  and  men  of 
letters ;  and  the  other  sovereigns  of  Italy  vied 
with  the  popes  in  this  liberal  patronage.    But 
if  the  writers  patronized  by  them,  and  breath- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  their  courts,  gave  evi- 
dence of  improved  taste  and  more  exquisite 
perfection  of  form,  they  manifested  also  not  a 
little  of  servility.     Tlie  native  literature  of  the 
two  precedinpf  centuries  had  sprung  up  and 
flourishe<l  amid  free  institutions^  and  was  the 
expression  of  the  popular  mind  and  heart. 
Men  of  letters  in  tne  16th  century  were  for 
the  most  part  the  hirelings  of  princes,  and  lit- 
erature beicame  a  courtly  exercise.     In  poetry 
Ariosto  (1474-1533)  stands  preeminent    The 
protege   of   the  dukes  of    Ferrara,  he  aims 
It  describing  in  his  romantic  epic,    Orlando 
/arioso,   the  origin   of    the    house   of    Este. 
Ttsso  praises  him  for  fertility  of  invention 
ind  propriety  of  treatment.     Ariosto  wrote 
ibo  satires  on  the  rulers  and  politics  of  the 
tft^  and  two  comedies,  for  the  performance  of 
which  a  theatre  was  constructed  by  the  poef  s 
pitrons.     A  number  of  other  writers,  carried 
iway  by  his  success,  attempted  epic  composi- 
tions, among  which  are  Alamanni^s  Girone  il 
(•rt€$e  and  Atarchide,  Valvasone^s  AngeUidey 
whidi  is  thought  to  have  suppested  to  Milton 
the  conception  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost,"  Tris- 


sino's  (147S-1660)  Italia  Itberata  dai  Oottiy 
a  poor  imitation  of  Homer,  Bmsantini^s  Anae" 
liea  innamarata^  the  Ouerino  fne$ehino  of  Tnl- 
lia  d^Arragona,  and  the  Amadigi  of  the  Berga- 
mese  Bernardo  Tasso.  But  nearest  in  exMd- 
lence  to  Ariosto  comes  Bemardo^s  son,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso  (1544-^95),  who  aimed  at  combi- 
ning in  his  Oeru$alemme  liherata  the  epic  mm- 
deur  of  Virgil  with  the  lighter  graces  oi  the 
romantic  muse.  Hia  Rinaldo  and  Aminta  are 
also  full  of  poetic  beauty.  The  success  of  Ari- 
osto in  comedy  had  awakened  zeal  for  drama- 
tic composition.  Trissino  produced  So/onMa. 
the  first  Italian  trasedy  of  high  merit,  and 
Rucellai  his  So$munaa  and  Oreste^  represented 
at  the  expense  of  Leo  X.  Superior  in  merit 
to  these  are  the  tragedies  7\illia  by  Martelli, 
Canace  by  Sperone  Speroni,  Torritmondo  br 
Torquato  Tasso,  and  Edipo  by  Andrea  ddl* 
Angnillara,  all  moulded  on  the  Greek  drama. 
In  comedy  the  Italian  authors  of  this  century 
wore  the  servile  imitators  of  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence. In  high  comedy  (eommedia  enidita)  tiie 
best  examples  are  the  Calandra  of  Cardinal 
Bibbiena,  the  Cas»aria  and  Suppoiiti  of  Ari- 
osto, and  the  Madragola  and  Cflkia  of  Machi- 
avelli.  To  the  Florentines  belongs  the  inven- 
tion of  the  opera.  Daphne^  the  first  ever  writ- 
ten, having  been  represented  in  1597;  the 
words  were  from  the  pen  of  Rinnccini,  and 
the  music  from  that  of  reri.  The  melodramas 
of  the  Modenese  Orazio  Vecchio  iu*e  considered 
by  Muratori  as  the  beginning  of  modem  opera. 
In  pastoral  poetry,  brides  £e  Aminta  of  Tas- 
so, this  age  boasts  of  Gnarini^s  Potior  Jldo 
and  Sannazzaro*s  Arcadia.  The  chief  didactic 
poems  are  the  Api  of  Giovanni  Rucellai,  the 
iTavigatione  of  Bernardino  Balbi,  the  Coltita- 
tione  of  Alamanni,  and  the  Caceia  of  Valva- 
sone.  A  school  of  burlesque  poctir  arose  about 
1620,  named  gtnere  hernttco  after  Berni,  whose 
Orlando  innamorato  unites  grace,  elegance, 
and  originality.  In  satire  the  first  place  belongs 
to  Ariosto,  after  whom  may  be  mentioned  Er- 
cole  Bentivoglio  and  Filippo  Nerli.  Luigi  Ala- 
manni, like  Pietro  Aretino,  whose  versatile  tal- 
ent led  him  to  write  on  many  subjects,  is  chief- 
ly known  for  his  indelicacy.  Macaronic  poetry 
owed  its  invention  or  its  happiest  improvement 
to  Teofilo  Folengo  (died  in  1544),  known  as 
Merlino  Cocajo.  Angelo  di  Costanzo^s  sonnets 
are  models  of  perfection,  which  Michel  Angelo 
nobly  emulateo,  while  Bembo  aimed  like  them 
at  popularizing  the  language  of  Dante  among 
the  learned.  Annibale  Caro  guned  great  praise 
for  his  translation  of  Vir^l  and  his  ori^nal 
compositions.  Bernardo  I>avanzati^s  version 
of  Tacitus  is  thought  to  surpass  the  original  in 
conciseness  and  energy ;  he  also  wrote  a  history 
of  the  reformation  m  England.  To  Vittoria 
Colonna  (1490-1547),  among  the  women  of  this 
century,  Ariosto  awarded  the  palm  of  poeti- 
cal excellence.  An  important  place  in  the  lit- 
erature is  held  by  pohtical  writers,  foremost 
among  whom  was  Machiavelli  (1469-1527).  A 
dramatist  and  historian  of   Florence,   he   is 
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chiefly  known  as  a  profound  and  philosophical 
state>niiin  by  his  disvonrses  on  Livy,  his  dia- 
lopies  uu  the  art  of  war,  and  especially  by  his 
Princijtey  a  manual  of  government,  which  was 
constantly  in  the  hands  of  such  sovereigns  as 
Cliarku  V.  and  Sixtus  V.,  and  the  real  intent 
and  character  of  which  has  been  long  in  dis- 
pute. His  style  is  marked  by  simplicity, 
strong h,  thought,  and  a  rare  but  felicitous  use 
of  ornament.  Other  politicid  writings  were 
the  lia^jione  di  atato  of  Kotero,  and  the  Jiepub- 
Ifira  jiorentimi  of  Giannotti.  Nearer  to  Ma- 
chiavelli  in  merit  was  Paruta  (1540-^98),  the 
author  of  DUconi  politicly  and  of  a  treatise 
Delia  fter/eziotie  della  vita  civile.  The  most 
renowned  of  Italian  historians  is  Guicciardini 
(1482-1  "i-tOj^  whose  work,  embracing  the  pe- 
riod from  1490  to  1534,  is  esteemed  for  im- 
partiality, but  is  difrus4.>  and  tedious.  Paolo 
Giovio  wrote  in  Latin  a  ])artisan  history  of  his 
own  time.  Historians  of  Florence  were  Nar- 
di,  Varchi,  Nerli,  Segni,  Capponi,  and  Scipione 
Ammirato ;  the  Storiejiortntinc  of  tlie  last  ex- 
tends from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  1574. 
Historians  of  Venice  were  Bembo  (1470-1547), 
Paruta,  and  Contarini ;  of  Genoa,  Giustiniani, 
Bonfadio,  and  Foglietta;  of  Ferrara,  Cinzio 
andFalletti;  and  of  Naples,  Gostanzo,  Porzio 
(La  cougiurazione  del  haroniy  &c.),  and  Sum- 
monte.  Creneral  histories  were  written  by 
Giambullari  and  AdrianL  The  splendor  of  the 
line  arts  in  this  century  gave  occasion  for  his- 
torians of  art,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Va- 
sari  (1512-'74),  wliose  hves  of  the  most  excel- 
lent ])ainters,  sculptors,  and  architects  of  Italy 
are  written  with  naturalness  and  grace,  and 
contain  interesting  notices  of  prominent  Ital- 
ian works  of  art.  The  autobiography  of  the 
Florentine  ^roldsmith  I^nvenuto  Cellini,  one 
of  the  liveliest  books  in  the  literature,  not  only 
recounts  his  own  fortunes,  but  gives  curious 
notices  of  the  courts  of  Home,  Florence,  and 
France.  He  wrote  also  valuable  treatises  on 
jewelry  and  sculpture.  Works  on  painting 
were  written  by  Bernardino  Cam  pi  of  Cremo- 
na, Loniazzo  of  Milan,  and  Annenino  of  Faen- 
za.  ViuMiola  and  Palladio  gained  <listinction  as 
writers  on  architecture,  and  Marchi  bv  a  trea- 
tise  on  military  architecture.  Philosophy  now 
began  t«>  assume  im  inde]>endence  of  the  scholas- 
tics, aii'l  (iirolamo  Cardan  and  Giordano  Bruno 
Venture*!  ujkmi  the  boMest  s])ecu]ations.  Math- 
eiiiat'u-^  Were  cultivated  by  Tartaglia,  Cardan, 
and  (►tlief'*.  The  Jtmtitmionf  di  tntta  In  tita 
dtir  nnmo  »)f  Alessandrt)  I'iccolomini  treats  of 
educatitin,  marriage,  tiie  government  of  a  fam- 
ily, :iM']  tlie  chief  end  of  man.  The  Cortigia- 
fio  «»f  Ca>tiu'liniie  ( 147H-1.V29)  luus  rare  literary 
merits  making  cnurte^y  the  theme  of  many 
leariie«l  and  wvi:;lity  reflections.  Numerous 
novel i^t-i  now  tlouri'*heil,  among  whom  Ban- 
di'llo  hnld-t  the  tir^t  rank,  his  Xonlle  l>eing 
«-iiiifly  founded  on  real  and  common  events. 
Tlh'  novels  of  the  inonk  Firenzuola  and  the 
f''Ht  <.f  Las<*a  are  both  elegant  and  indelicate. 
Vellcri  and  Salviuli  com  men  ted  on  tlie  older 


poets,  and  the  latter  was  engaged  in  oon- 
piling  the  Vocabolario  della  CruecOj  then  the 
most  important  uhilologicai  work  in  the  lu- 
guiige.    All  woros  not  used  by  the  great  Flo^ 
entinc  authors  were  excluded  from  it;  ercn 
Tasso  was  not  admitted  as  an  anthority.^k 
the  17th  century  the  natural  sciences  e^eciftllT 
flourished.   Under  able  patrons,  the  principal  of 
whom  was  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  uf  Tuicany, 
the  Italian  universities  attained  unprecedented 
celebrity.    Scientific  academies  were  founded 
in  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Naples;  the 
Florentine  accademia  del  C'lmtfu/^embrsfiedthe 
most  illustrious  savants  of  the  time,  and  psb- 
lished  important  accounts  of  its  reiearcliei. 
Preeminent  among  philosophers  was  Galiko 
(15G4-1642),  who  was  denounced  as  an  inno- 
vator, and  maintained  the  Copemican  sjitem 
only  at  his  peril.   His  Dialogk i  and  other  worki 
are  written  with  elegance,  his  stjk  and  tsMs 
having  been  formed  by  reading  Ariosto.    Hii 
most  noted  pupils  were  Viviani,  Toniccdli,  ifti 
Castelli;    and  contemporary  physicists  wcif 
Borelli,  Malpighi,  Bellini,  and  Francesco  BcdL 
The  learned  and  philosophical  jnrisconsolt  Vin- 
cenzo  Gravina  attracted  scholars  frooi  all  parts 
of  Europe  to  his  lectures  in  Rome  on  pabfie 
law,  contained  in  his  Origine  del  diritU  ciriU 
and  other  publications.     The  greatert  hiMo- 
rians  were  Sarpi,  Davihi,  Bentivoglio,  md  Psl- 
lavicinL     Sarpi  (died  in  1628),  the  defender 
of  tlie  repubho  of  Venice  in  its  contest  with 
the  holy  see,  wrote  an  anti-papal  and  spiritod 
history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  was  im- 
plied to  by  Pallavicini  in  a  work  on  the  tmm 
subject.    Dania,  after  16  years*  residenet  ii 
France,  narrated  the  civil  wars  of  that  eoantry 
in  a  work  esteemed  for  its  trathfnlneai^  and  in 
respei't  of  style  one  of  the  best  Italian  hiatoriML 
Ikntivoglio,  the  papal  nuncio  in  Flandcn^ 
wrote  of  the  Fleniisn  wars  of  his  tlma,  uuaj 
of  the  lieroes  of  which  he  knew  persfWaHy. 
Baldinucci,  Dati,  and  Scamoza  were  historiaBS 
of  the  tine  arts,  and  Cinelli  and  Booealiii  of 
literature,  while  Bianchi  treated  important  Ui* 
torical  problems  as  to  migrationa,  colonial^ 
voyages,  and  the  origin  of  monarchies  and  rs- 
publics.    Montecucculi,  the  military  antepmiit 
of  Turenno,  acquired  distinction  as  an  aathor 
by  his  aphorisms  on  the  art  of  war.     Ihs 
Jesuit  Bartoli  wrote  the  history  of  his  aoeie^f 
and  the  sennons  of  the  Jesnit  Seneri  wen 
unrivalK*d  in  eloquence.     I^etro  deOa  VaDs 
(died  in  1052)  described  his  trayels  (  Viamij  ii 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  India.     The  first  ItahsB 
literary  journal^  the  Giomale  de*  IsUermti^  wsi 
established  in  Rome  in  1668.    A  want  of  naia- 
ralness  and  truthfulness  marked  the  poetry  sf 
the  age;  external  delineations,  trifling  detaik 
conceits,  and  plays  upon  words  were  the  Isai- 
ing  objects  of  the  poets.    At  their  head  vif 
Marini  of  Naples  (died  in  1625),  who  WM  ad- 
mired not  only  in  Italy  hat  in  FVanes  aid 
Sj)ain,  and  originated  the  noetical  school  of  the 
Marinists,  by  which  only  nb  fanha  were 
tated.    Among  his  contemporaries  and 
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n  were  Chiabrem,  Ooidi,  TasBonl,  and 
hettL  The  f  oondadon  of  the  academy  of 
diana  in  Rome  in  1690  by  Greedmbeni 
Qravina  introdaced  an  affectation  of  pas- 
•entiments  and  habits  in  place  of  ICari- 
.  Menzini,  Zappi,  Maggi,  Lemene,  Salvar 
loaa,  and  Bracciolini  wrote  satirical,  ero- 
nd  Actions  verses.  Throughout  the  17th 
18th  centuries  the  opera  was  the  favorite 
in  exhibition.  It  had  long  been  produced 
theatrical  and  musical  splendor,  when 
of  Venice  (died  in  1760),  and  espedallj 
assi,  called  Metastasio  (died  in  1782),  wrote 
itic  plajs  having  remarkable  poetical  mer- 
-When  early  in  the  18th  century  the  war 
le  Spanish  succession  raged  in  Italy,  and 
dngaora  of  Naples  fell  beneath  the  scep- 
I  Uie  infante  Don  Carlos,  and  afterward 
erdinand  III.,  literature  and  the  sciences 
cultivated  with  renewed  viffor.  Naples 
need  Giannone,  distinguished  in  the  de- 
nent  of  history,  Capasso  in  literature,  Oi- 
in  medicine,  Mazocchi  in  archsBolo^,  Qe- 
si  in  political  economy,  one  Oagliani  in 
tecture,  and  another  in  domestic  economy 
ihilology.  Filangieri  rivalled  Montesquieu 
e  philosophy  of  legislation ;  Pagano  wrote 
le  criminal  law ;  Poli  distinguished  himself 
le  positive  sciences;  Maffei  both  in  his- 
and  poetry.  The  university  of  Bologna 
now  in  its  splendor,  its  academy  of  sci- 
I  taking  the  name  of  **The  Institute." 
Igli,  Stratico,  Cesarotti,  Foscarini,  the 
lers  Gozzi,  Morelli,  Pompci,  Lorenzi,  Maz- 
>»lli»  and  Serassi  made  the  city  of  Venice 
rious;  but  political  jealousy  prevented  the 
re  of  the  economical  and  legislative  sci- 
(  there,  which  under  Beccaria  and  others 
makinf^  preat  progress  in  other  parts  of 
In  Tuscany,  tlie  famous  French  ency- 
fdia  was  republished.  In  the  cities  of 
>ardy  tlourished  ScopoH,  Fontana,  Tissot, 
anzani  Bertola,  Villa,  Natali,  Volta,  Scar- 
amburini,  Parini,  Beccaria,  Verri,  Landri- 
ilana  Ajmew,  Carli,  and  others,  devoted 
erature,  art,  science,  and  the  development 
olitical  and  ethical  principles.  Bodoni 
1  the  art  of  typography  to  an  admirable 
nee.  Prominent  among  tlie  patrons  of 
ture  was  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy. 
Italian  drama  had  as  yet  attained  to  excel- 
only  in  the  opera,  and  lacked  superior 
dies  and  comedies.  It  received  an  impulse 
d  17th  century  from  the  French  theatre, 
*lli  of  Bolojrna  (died  in  1727)  being  the 
who  attempted  to  naturalize  not  only  the 
ture  of  French  tragedy  but  the  Alezan- 
verse.  The  Merope  of  Maffei  was  the  best 
dy  produced  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
iry.  A  greater  influence  was  exerted  upon 
ge  and  upon  literature  by  Altieri  (1749> 
I,  the  head  of  an  important  school  of 
dy.  Hostile  alike  to  the  operatic  lightness 
le  Italian  drama  and  to  the  fonnal  and 
licated  intrigues  of  the  French,  he  went 
I  opposite  extreme,  demanding  in  tragedy 
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both  the  ntmort  intMislty  of  passion  and  the 
utmost  sfanplicity  of  treatment  He  was  the 
poet  of  energetic  action  and  profound  thought 
and  f eeUng,  as  Metastasio  was  of  love.  Aban- 
doning the  customs  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  revived  the  simple  sublimity  of  the  Greek 
stage,  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  favor- 
ite stodies,  and  which  was  removed  alike  from 
French  effeminacy  and  Spanish  extravagance. 
A  reformation  in  the  Italian  comedy  was  mean- 
time effected  by  Goldoni  (1707-*98X  the  onlj 
genuine  comic  poet  that  Italy  can  ooast,  who 
sought  in  imitation  of  Molidre  to  substitute  for 
the  eammidia  ddV  arte  a  natural  comedy  of 
manners.  In  his  efforts  to  give  to  the  stage  a 
more  human  and  reid  character  by  ridding  it 
of  the  traditional  masks  of  the  harlequin,  pan- 
taloon, and  other  stock  characters^  he  had  to 
contend  especially  against  Chiari  and  Carlo 
GozzL  The  example  of  Kotzebue  and  Iffland 
gave  rise  to  a  lachrymose  school  of  dramatic 
composition,  maintained  by  Avelloni,  Gnalzet- 
ti,  Greppif  and  especially  by  Federici.  The  most 
illustrious  historians  were  Muratori  (died  in 
1750),  Maffei,  Denina,  Mazzuchelli,  Tiraboschi, 
and  Luud  (died  in  1810).  The  Annali  d* Italia, 
Verona  illtutrata^  RetoluHoni  d* Italia,  Scrit- 
tori  d Italia,  Storia  della  letteratura  d Italia, 
and  the  Storia  pittoriea  d* Italia  were  respec- 
tively their  best  works.  The  writings  of  Mu- 
ratori and  Tiraboechi  still  maintain  tneir  repu- 
tation both  for  erudition  and  criticism.  In 
archsBoloffy,  the  names  of  Fabretti,  Grori,  Maz- 
zocchif  lurtorelli,  Passeri,  and  Carli  were  dia- 
tingnisbed.  Campanella  continued  the  philo- 
sophical movement  of  Bruno  in  opposition  to 
scholasticism,  and  Vico  (1668-1744)  founded 
the  new  science  of  the  philosophy  of  history; 
his  Seienta  nuova  is  a  view  of  general  history, 
founded  on  the  idea  of  Divine  Providence  and 
the  essential  elements  of  the  common  nature 
of  man.  Gasparo  Gozzi,  Algarotti,  Buonafede, 
Vanetti,  Tartarotti,  and  Alessandro  Verri  also 
added  to  the  glory  of  the  literature  by  aban- 
doning the  pedantic  style  that  had  been  in 
vogue  and  introducing  an  acquaintance  with 
foreign  ideas  and  productions.  Baretti  con- 
tributed to  the  revival  of  good  taste  by  ridicu- 
ling the  Arcadians.  Parini  (1729-^99)  excelled 
in  satirical  poetry,  his  Giomo  being  as  remark- 
a))le  for  elegance  as  for  severity  upon  the 
effeminate  life  of  the  wealthy  Milanese  no- 
bles. Among  the  works  of  Cesarotti  was  a 
translation  of  Ossian,  esteemed  in  many  re- 
spects among  the  happiest  productions  in  the 
language,  and  which  Alfieri  confessed  to  have 
been  of  service  to  him  in  the  composition  of 
his  tragedies. — The  political  and  military  move- 
ments in  Europe  of  the  last  decade  of  the  18th 
century  occasioned  a  regeneration  not  only  of 
the  literature  but  of  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Italians.  The  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
rivals  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  presenting  Canova, 
Longhi,  Cicognara,  Appiani,  and  Beltrami  in 
the  fine  arts;  Monti,  Foscolo,  Pindemonte 
(partly  contemporary  with  whom  was  Alfie- 
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ri)  in  litorftture ;  and  Vol  to,  Melchiorre  Gioja, 
Koinn^osi,  ScarpA,  Spallanzani,  and  Oriani  in 
tlio  **cioiiCi'S.  Tilt*  nutiior  wlio  doubtless  exert- 
ed the  greiitost  intl  nonce  on  the  n-penerntion 
of  poetry  wns  Vincenz4>  Monti  (1754-1828), 
who  in  the  contest  l>etween  the  classic  and  the 
romantic  tendencies  favored  the  former,  and 
in  the  contest  between  the  Gtdlicists,  or  imita- 
tors of  tlie  French  literature  and  idioms,  and 
the  purists,  wlio  made  Petrarch,  Dante,  and 
tlie  other  old  Italian  ma>tera  their  mixlels, 
sided  with  the  latter.  His  poems,  as  Ikiscilli- 
ana  and  Feroniade^  liis  trage<lies;  as  Galeotto 
Ifanjredi,  his  elepy  2faseheroniana,  the  Pro- 
poata^  in  which  lie  disputed  the  restrictions 
which  the  Delia  Cniscans  had  fastened  upon 
the  lanpuape,  and  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
alike  di>play  an  admirable  and  nervous  style. 
Two  works  of  Monti  deserve  special  mention, 
his  Biiaitilliana  and  PromeUo.  The  former, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  Basseville,  a  French 
revolutionist,  is  condemned  to  travel  through 
France  under  the  guidance  of  an  anpel,  wit- 
nessinfT  the  sufferin}^  resulting  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  he  advocate<l,  is  in  many 
respects  an  imitation  of  the  Dirina  Commfdia. 
It  is  filled  with  remarkable  poetical  descrip- 
tions, presentetl  with  intense  dramatic  vividness. 
The  Prometeo  (1707)  is  also  a  close  imitation 
of  Dante,  and  is  in  eitect  an  apotheosis  of  Napo- 
leon as  the  impersonation  of  might  and  virtue. 
Pindemonte  also  made  a  light  and  graceful  ver- 
sion of  the  Odysvsey,  and  in  his  original  poems  es- 
pecially lamented  the  desolation  of  his  country. 
Ugo  Foscolo  (1777-1827)  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Altieri.  His  Ultime  lettere  ai  Jacopo  Ortis^ 
a  ])oIitical  and  passionate  romance  in  imitation 
of  Goethe's  Werther^  is  supposed  to  describe 
liis  own  troubled  life.  He  wrote  the  lyric  / 
sepoicrU  an«l  other  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
remarkable  lK»th  f«)r  p«)wur  and  beauty.  Mez- 
zanotte  celebrated  in  verse  the  stniggle  of  the 
mo4lern  Greeks  for  liberty,  regarding  it  not  only 
as  a  politictd  but  as  a  religious  conflict  l)etween 
Christianity  and  Islamism.  Tlie  lyrical  ]»oems 
of  lA'opardi  (died  in  1837)  are  highly  esteeme<l. 
Among  the  epic  and  didactic  poets  were  Hotta, 
Kicci,  Hagnoli,  Arici,  Grossi,  Sestini,  Pananti, 
and  Lurenzi.  Antonio  Cesari  (died  in  182*^) 
was  the  chief  of  the  Trecentists,  a  school  which 
carrie<l  its  love  of  the  Italian  authors  of  the 
14th  century  to  aflfeotation.  Stratico  published 
a  dictionary  containing  only  the  wonls  usihI  by 
the  Marin ist  authors.  Prati,  Aleanli,  and  the 
versatile  i»riest,  dramati>t,  and  journalist  Dall' 
Ongaro  (died  in  1873),  are  among  the  best  Ital- 
ian lyric  poets  of  our  time.  The  conte  Giraud, 
a  K< Milan  by  birth  but  of  French  parentage,  re- 
vivefl  Italiim  c»niie<ly  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  iiiiiied  at  imitating  both  (ioldoni  and 
Mojiere.  He  did  not  try  however  to  reprmlucc 
anything  like  the  lartufe  or  the  M'wmthrope^ 
but  took  as  hi**  niinlel  the  BourfjeoU  {jfntii- 
homme  and  other  low  coiiieilies  of  the  French 
master.  To  this  class  belong  the  numerous 
dramas  of  Giraud,  chief  among  which  is  L'Ajo 


nelV  imha ratio ;  this  and  J7  ^^ro^fMitifnU 
fanatieo^  La  capricioia  eor^fvMi^  and  jMm  la- 
siderio^  are  his  oest  comedies ;  the  othen  be- 
long to  the  low  amusing  type  introdaceJ  U 
£ug(&ne  Scribe.    Lean  ainuaing  tluin  Ginoi 
but  superior  to  liim  in  every  other  respect.  i« 
Alberto  Kota,  who  has  equalled  GoMoni  in 
dramatic  excellence,  and  snri»aased  him  »  i 
writer.    In  1808  his  Iprimi  jtaui  al  mal  tm- 
tvme  was  played  in  Turin,  and  in  It^lS  lit 
brought  out  his  Filosofo  ecliht^  which  greitlr 
heightened  his  reputation.     Both  are  ehfint 
in  their  diction  and  full  of  wit.    In  1HS6  b« 
produced  La  fiera^  his  best  work.    From  l'*^* 
to  1847  Italian  comecly  had  no  rcpre8entatiTe& 
At  the  close  of  Charles  ^Vlbert^s  reign  aiipcared 
Paolo  Ferrari,  Gherardi  del  Testa,  and  Giaco- 
metti.    Ferrari  obtained  a  great  reputatitiD  bj 
three  princinal  comedies,  Goldoni  t  U  mm- 
deci  commeaie^  La  Satira  t  Parini,  and  Im 
Prosa,    Other  productions  of  Ferrari,  tacb  v 
La  hottega  del  rappellaio  and  II  hallo  i%  prp- 
rineiay  still  maintain  their  place  on  the  cauir 
stage;   but  since  1860  his  dramatic  compM- 
tions  are  all  inferior  to  these.    Gheranfa  dd 
Testa  before  1859  had  written  farces  like  /J 
heretto  bianco  and  II  Bognodi  un  hrillanU^nA 
graceful  comedies  like  JlshUma  di  Gitfrgioai 

Un  artentura  ai  hagni^  whidi  liad  shown  him 
the  equal  of  Giraud  for  invention,  and  lu$  a- 
perior  for  style.  Since  1859  he  has  much  is- 
creased  his  reputation  for  eicellent  light  ccnM- 
dies.  Giacometti  remains  far  beneath  thMr 
two  authors.  Among  his  numerous  prodac^ 
tions  three  have  been  favorably  mentioned  bj 
critics.  La  donna^  La  donna  in  aeconde  mMtt, 
and  H  Jisionomitta^  this  last  being  a  poor  imi- 
tation of  Giraud*8  Progno$ticanU  janatie*. 
Other  dramatic  compositions  of  the  ante-nai- 
tarian  period  are  Sabbatini's  Ta$»onL  and  Tco- 
baldo  CicconiV  PtcorelU  tmarriU  ;  CromwtH 
La  notte  di  San  Bartclommeo^  and  Luifim  dilU 

Valliera,  by  Pietro  Corelli;  Cvor$  ed  arfr. 
by  Caterino  de*  Medici  Fortis ;  and  the  trafv- 
dies  Goipara  Stampa  by  Casabianca,  PiccariM 
Donati  bv  Marenco,  Camma  and  Tmtmnm 
(1856)  by  Montanelli,  the  last  having  great  mvht 
not  only  as  a  play  but  as  a  poem.  Accoidingto 
some  critics,  Giovanni  Battista  Xiccolini  b  the 
first  tragic  writer  of  Italy  in  this  centvy :  be 
is  less  remarkable  for  regularity  of  pkM  thia 
for  simplicity  of  dramatic  action.  Filipf* 
Strotti  and  Amaldo  da  Bmeia  are  his  ma*- 
terpieces.  Among  the  writers  of  historical  and 
national  dramas  is  also  to  be  mentioned  R^ 
vere ;  and  among  Italy*s  eminent  acton  ait 
Modena,  Salvini,  Rossi,  Marchioncri,  and  Sh 
gnora  Ristori. — Among  the  hiatoric^  Tritcn 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  pretent  CfBtv^. 
two,  Vincenzo  Coco  (died  in  1823)  and  Cario 
liotta  (died  in  1837),  deaerra  a  special  nta- 
tion.  Coco  left  two  works,  La  rtralwMM  H 
Xtipoli  and  Platont  in  Italia^  which  prorr 
liim  to  be  a  profcmnd  thinker  of  the  achool  «l^ 
Vico.  His  narrative  of  eventa  in  the  kin|ri«  m 
of  Naples  concludes  with  the  wbolaaale  cie- 
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cations  of  1799,  which  he  himself  had  wit- 
neMed.  Carlo  Botta,  whose  chief  work  is  a 
history  of  the  American  war  of  independence, 
iff  inferior  to  Coco  for  deep  philosophical  insight, 
but  superior  for  artistic  hterarj  forms.  Ital- 
ian critics,  however,  reproach  him  with  stiff- 
ness and  pomposity  in  his  Staria  delV  indepen- 
iema  d^gli  Stati  Uniti;  hut  they  admit  that 
his  continuation  of  Guicciardini^i  history  of 
Italy  is  written  with  more  simplicity  and  natu- 
ralness, though  lacking  proportion  in  some  of 
its  principal  parts,  as  well  as  accuracy  in  state- 
ment of  facts  and  political  impartiality.  Col- 
letta,  in  hia  Storia  del  reame  di  Ndpoli^  pro- 
duced a  claMical  work  which  completes  Coco's. 
His  history  begins  with  the  inauguration  at 
Naples  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  1784,  and 
enas  with  the  year  1825.  His  work  is  con- 
q>icuous  for  its  powerful  grouping  of  facts. 
Slid  for  energy  of  thought  and  diction.  Yacani 
was  a  historian  of  the  JPeninsular  war.  Amari 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Arabs  in  Sicily  and 
of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  illustrating  obscure 
periods  in  an  age  of  national  glory.  Cesare 
Cantii  began  bis  career  as  a  historical  writer 
by  Bagionamenti  aulla  storia  Lomharda  del 
meolo  Jt  VII,  In  1 887  appeared  his  great  work, 
Storia  unitenalo^  which  has  passed  through 
several  editions  and  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man and  French.  His  reputation  was  still 
farther  heightened  by  his  Storia  degli  Ita- 
liani^  II  tempo  de"  Franeeei,  Glieretieid' Italia, 
La  9t<fria  di  cento  anni,  and  his  latest  work, 
V Ind^pendetua  italiana,  embracing  exclusive- 
ly Italian  independence  during  the  French, 
German^  and  national  periods  of  the  present 
century  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Turin,  1874).  Cantii 
i«  also  tlie  author  of  histories  of  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Italian  literatures,  of  the  city  of 
Como,  and  of  Italian  contemporary  poetry ;  of 
several  novels  educational  works,  and  religious 
lyrics.  Cantti  is  a  firm  Catholic  in  his  religious 
lK?lief;  but  the  Neapolitan  Ranieri  and  the 
journalist  and  historian  Bianchi  Bovini  are 
decidedly  adverse  to  Catholicism.  The  latter 
is  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  popes,  a  biog- 
raphy of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  a  history  of  the  He- 
brews, and  a  monograph  on  Pope  Joan.  Ce- 
sare Ball>o  wrote  historical  meditations,  a  life 
of  I>ante.  and  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
Italy.  Balbo,  Gino  Capponi,  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Florence,  ana  Carlo  Troja  belong 
like  Cantti  to  the  Guelphic  school  of  publicists, 
who  would  fain  see  the  popes  at  the  head 
of  Italy.  Franscini  wrote  an  accurate  and 
authoritative  statistical  work  on  Switzerland 
(1847-'">1).  La  Farina  is  the  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  Itidy  from  the  most  ancient  to  recent 
times :  Federico  Sclopis,  of  a  history  of  Italian 
lejdslation  (complete<l  in  1857)  ;  Luigi  Zeni,  of 
an  excellent  compendium  of  Italian  history; 
Komauin,  of  a  learned  history  of  Venice,  writ- 
ten in  opj)<>sition  to  that  of  Dam,  and  of  a 
work  on  the  Venetian  inquisitors ;  Carlo  Ge- 
nielli,  of  a  history  of  the  Belgian  revolution  of 
1830 ;  Giuseppe  Rubini,  of  a  history  of  Russia 


from  862  to  1725 ;  Oanette,  of  a  history  of 
Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy;  Canalea,  of  a  history 
of  the  Crimean  war;  Gallenga,  of  a  general 
history  of  Piedmont;  Angelo  Brofferio,  of  a 
history  of  Piedmont  from  1814  to  1849,  and 
of  other  works  interesting  from  their  patriotio 
spirit  as  well  as  literary  merit;  Aneili,  of  a 
history  of  Italy  from  1814  to  1850 ;  Carlo  Cat- 
taneo,  of  a  history  of  the  insurrection  at  Milan 
in  1848  (he  was  a  member  of  the  conmiittee 
that  directed  the  operations  against  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  a  participant  in  the  struggle),  and 
of  the  Arehivio  triennaU,  an  elaborate  and 
most  careful  and  valuable  collection  of  authen- 
tic documents  relative  to  the  events  that  oc- 
curred in  Italy  from  1848  to  1850 ;  Federico 
Torre,  of  a  history  of  the  French  expedition  to 
Rome  in  1849.  Ferrari,  in  a  work  on  repub- 
lican federation,  treated  the  question  under 
what  form  of  government  Italy  ought  to  be 
reorganized.  L.  C.  Farini  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Papal  States  from  1814  to  1850;  Gualterio 
and  Vecchio  of  the  events  in  Italy  in  1848-^9. 
Among  the  latest  writers  on  mediseval  Italian 
history  are  Atto  Vanucci  and  Pasquale  VillarL 
The  latter  is  known  as  the  biographer  of  Sa- 
vonarola, and  a  life  of  MachiaveDi  by  him  is 
now  (1874)  in  the  press.  On  social  science  the 
most  recent  publications  are  Minghetti^s  Eeono- 
miapuhblica  and  Opuaeoli  letterarj  e  eeonomiei^ 
containing  a  series  of  letters  on  reliflf  ous  liber- 
ty ;  Cibrario^s  Economia  politiea  del  medio  e€0 
and  Delia  sehiavittl  e  del  servaggio;  Zamboni's 
OH  Euellini  and  Dante  e  gli  eehiati;  and  Ce- 
lestino  Bianchi^s  history  of  Italian  cuplomacy. 
Among  ecclesiastical  writers  are  the  Benedic- 
tine Tosti,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  church ; 
the  Jesuits  Luigi  TapareUi  d'Azeglio  (the  bro- 
ther of  Massimo),  author  of  remarkable  works 
on  natural  right  and  international  law,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Civiltd  Cattolica;  Pian- 
ciuni,  distinguislied  as  a  chemist  and  physicist ; 
Secchi,  as  an  astronomer  and  a  writer  on  solar 
physics ;  Passaglia  and  Perrone,  as  authors  of 
standard  works  on  theology' ;  and  Abbate  Lam- 
bruschini,  as  a  writer  on  education ;  and  the 
Theatine  Ventura,  celebrated  alike  as  a  pulpit 
orator  and  philosophical  writer.  The  taste 
which  prevailed  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  for  illustrating  the  national  antiquities 
has  even  increased  of  late  years.  In  the  for- 
mer period  were  produced  Inghirami^s  Mon  u- 
menti  etruechi^  Delfico^s  Origini  italiche,  Fa- 
nucci's  Storia  dei  Veneziani,  Genovesi e  Pieani, 
Manno^s  Storia  di  Sardegna,  Bras^s  Malta  t7- 
luetrata,  and  Pompeo  Litta^s  Famiglie  eelehri 
d'ltalia.  Visconti  (1761-1818)  made  himself 
a  name  in  classical  archieology,  and  Sestini  in 
numismatics,  the  latter  making  bis  medals  serve 
in  illustrating  geographical  questions.  Angelo 
Mai,  De^  Rossi,  Borghesi,  Gestaldi,  Canestrini, 
Foresi,  and  others  are  the  representative  ar- 
chaeologists of  the  latter  period.  De'  Rossi's 
chief  works  are  La  Roma  eotterranea  erietinna 
(1864)  and  Ineeriptionee  Christ ianm  Frhis  Ro- 
ma (1857-'61).    Toward  the  close  of  the  18th 
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and  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  oentnry  the 
natural  poiences  were  advanced  by  four  illuBtri- 
oufl  savants,  who  were  nearly  contemporary, 
Volta,  Galvani,  Scarpji,  and  Spallanzani.  Tlie 
diEicuBtfions  of  Galvani  and  \  olta  concerning 
their  new  discoveries  in  electricity  divided  the 
Bcientific  men  of  Europe  into  two  factions,  and 
the  poets  followed  tlieir  examjile.  8car])a,  a 
learned  disciple  of  Morgaizni,  reduced  anato- 
my to  a  positive  science.  Spallanzani  wrote  on 
])hysics  and  physif»l()gy  in  a  style  worthy  of  one 
who  declared  philoso])hy  itself  imperfect  unless 
its  principles  were  elepimtly  exi)ressed.  Astro- 
nomical science  was  representee!  by  Piazzi,  (.)ri- 
ani,  Ca^oli,  and  Plana ;  medical  M'ience  by  Ra- 
Bori ;  natural  science  by  Gene ;  peojrraphy  by 
Balbi;  and  jurispnidence  by  Cannifrnani  and 
Nicolini  of  Naples.  Later  I)e  Vico  and  Donati 
obtaineil  a  re])Utation  as  astronomical  discov- 
erers, and  Pianciani  as  a  physicist.  Later  still 
Bchiapparelli,  Cappocci,  and  J)e  Gasparis  ren- 
derc-d  preat  service  to  astronomy ;  and  among 
living  scientists  Secchi  and  Respighi  occupy  an 
eminent  place.  With  them  must  be  mentioned 
the  geographers  Marmocchi  and  I>e  Luca,  the 
naturalists  Simonda  and  De  Filinpi,  the  chem- 
ist Piria,  the  physicists  Melloni,  Marianini,  and 
Matteucci,  and  the  historian  of  science  Libri. 
Ranalli  has  also  published  a  history  of  the  fine 
arts ;  and  a  rich  source  of  infonnation  in  ancient 
and  mo<lem  political  and  natural  liistory  and  ge- 
ography of  Italv  is  found  in  a  series  now  jml)- 
lishing  under  tLe  general  title  of  L' Italia,  of 
which  20  volumes  are  already  issued  (lft74). — 
In  general  literature  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century  Gioja  and  Romagnosi  treated  philoso- 
phical questions  and  the  economical  and  politi- 
cal 8cien<'es,  the  Fih$offa  della  ftatistiea  being 
the  principal  work  of  the  fonner,  and  the  6>- 
n«i  del  tUritto  penale  of  the  latter.  Manzoni 
(1784-1873)  pro<luced  new  models  of  lyric  verse, 
and  examples  of  historical  dramas  and  novels 
in  his  Adclchiy  II  eonte  di  Carmngnola,  and  / 
promeni  upotti.  To  the  modified  classical  school 
of  Monti  belong  the  dramas  of  Silvio  Pellico 
(1789-1854),  chiefly  known  by  his  Francefra  da 
J^imini  and  Le  mie  pri(fioni\  and  those  of  Nic- 
colini,  often  founde*!  on  the  historv  of  his  coun- 
try,  and  strongly  marked  by  patriotic  feeling. 
The  example  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  produc- 
tion of  historical  romances  had  many  followers 
in  Italy.  /  promeMi  fvoii  of  Manzoni  (1827) 
was  succee<li»d  bv  the  Slonaca  di  Moma^  Luisa 
Stroiti^  and  II eonte  rgotino  della  Ghernrdf9ca 
of  Rosini :  the  Margherita  Pu*ferla  of  Cesare 
Cantd;  xXxa  Marco  l'/V^>w^i  of  Grossi;  the  ^7- 
tore  Fieramofca  and  yirolo  de''  Lapi  of  Massi- 
mo d'Azeglio  (1708-18r)fi);  and  the  Battaglia 
di  Benerento,  Awrdio  di  Firfnze,  laahfUa  Or- 
aini,  and  Beatrice  Ccnei  of  Guerrazzi  (die<l  in 
1873).  Italy  received  with  enthusia.sm  these 
romantic  deli  neat  ion«»  from  her  ancient  historj*. 
The  rom ance  ent  i t lc<l  /'//  m  itjlia  ( 1 8r)< ) ),  by  Ber- 
s**zio,  is  one  of  th«'  be-^t  hite  Italian  novels.  The 
/>r.  Antohio  of  Rutlini  is  esteemed  for  its  pic- 
tures of  Itidian  si'vuery.    Accomplished  women 


have  taken  a  considerable  part  in  recent  Ital- 
ian literature.     The  2fort€  di  Adani  of  ItnuA 
Bandellini  was  followed  by  the  learned  Mo- 
sophical  and  religions  poems  of  Diodata  ^u- 
zo,  with  which  sue  intenningled  slight  Ijric^ 
pieces.     Cecilia  de  Luna  Folliero  wrote  on  the 
education  of  girls  and  the  moral  infiuenn-  of 
music.    Giustina  Rinier  Micbiel  celebrated  in 
song  the  festive  days  and  memorable  t-^eDL* 
of  Venice.    Isabella  Teotochi  Albrizzi  nn>*^ 
a  graceful  and  truthful  biography  of  CanoTa. 
The  work  of  the  Signora  Femcci  on  the  t%\z- 
cation  of  girls  received  the  encominnia  of  (fio- 
l>erti  and  other  distinguished  thinkers.    (>tli«r 
female  authors  are  Lucrezia  Marinclla,  Sabina 
Rasori,  Silvia  Curtoni  Verza,  Coatanza  Mo»- 
cheni,   and    Leonora    Fonscca   Pimenti-L— In 
])hilosophy,  the  names  of  Gioja  and  RomagDM 
were  succeedi*d  by  that  of   Pafliqnale  BorvUi 
(Lallebasche),  the  author  of  an  introdnctinn  tA 
philosophy,  and  of  works  on  the  natore  and 
genesis  of  thought^  in  which  lie  oppoavd  the 
empiricism  of  Romagnosi.      Canlmal  Oerdil 
(1718-1802)  was  the  author  of  numerons  re- 
markable works  on  philosophy,  theolofer,  tod 
mathematical  and  physical  science.    Pa«t]iule 
Galuppi  (1770-1840),  in  elaborate  worka,  ctim- 
batea  the  jthilosophical  tendencies  of  the  I^th 
century  by  doctrines  founded  on  tlie  phih«o- 
phy  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.     lie  wai^  • 
student  of  the  German  philosophers,  and  ow 
of   his  most  interesting  works  was  on  the 
changes  of  modem  philosophy  from  Descartc* 
to  Kant.    Contemporary  philosophy  has  had  t 
large  number  of  representatives  in  Italy.   Fore- 
most in   celebrity   was    Gioberti    (180l-'5S^ 
whose  philosophical  theory  was  so  constnictrd 
as  to  suit  itself  to  the  national  aspirations  of  It- 
aly ;  he  is  also  known  as  the  author  of  M  pri- 
ma to  morale  e  cirile  degli  Italiani,  II  Gtmita 
moderno,  and  Bel  rinnotamento  eirile  d'lttilia. 
Next  to  Gioberti  were  Cardinal  Rosmini-:^ 
bati  (died  in  1855),  whose  ontolopcal  tht-ory 
has  met  with  even  less  favor  than  Giobrrti\ 
and  Mamiani,  the  author  of  HinnoramemUdtlt 
antica  Jilofcjia  italiana,    Ansonio  Fraachi  \a 
diametrically  opposed  to  all  these  philofoplwm 
He  places  the  criterion  of  truth  in  the  individ- 
ual reason  and  feeling,  both  corresponding  to 
the  two  most  intellectnal  spheres  of  the  misd. 
philosophy  and  religion.    According  to  him.  tb« 
philosophy  of  Italy  is  scholasticism,  which  » tbe 
negation  of  reason,  and  its  relirion  Catholiriiin, 
the  negation  of  liberty.   Tlins  ne  is  antafoaiicie 
to  Tommaseo,  the  representative  of  the  ^v^ 
ualist  and  religions  schools.    Greek  phikMOfh? 
is  represented  by  Centofanti,  and  philusopbed 
skepticism  br  Giuseppe  Ferrari,  tne  aathor  d 
Filo%oJla  delta  ritolv9ione  and  C^rvs  di  Unni 
ff/gli  9erittori  politUi  itaUani  (18<2-*S);  tfd 
Ilegelianism  by  the  Neapolitan  Vera.    Totht     i 
school  of  Franchi  belong  Alfonso  Testa  and  Ctf- 
loCattaneo.  Th^  CaleolodiprobdkiUUdtiti^ 
timenti  umani  (1855)  of  Martrlani  is  an  attenpt 
to  found  philosophy  on  a  nhraiolofrioal  ba«k 
Giordani  may  be  conuderea  as  the  foonder  d 
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x)l  of  iB^tietical  cHtiinatn  in  modem 
Lie  contribuled  effi:utuall/  to  put  down 
trj  "GuUomania"  which  boa  so  long 
d  there.  The  articles  publiahed  by  him 
Hblioteta  Ilaiiatiaot  Milan,  hisicfltheti- 
ii!9  on  tcnlp Con,  pain tera,  and  authors, 
panegyrics  on  Napoleoo,  Ciuiava,  &c., 
■  with  a  VB«t  collection  of  lettera,  are 
the  liiglieat  estimation  bj  hie  conntrj* 
}icogaara,  Plodemonte,  FobimIo.  Fer- 
huilio  Puotti,  Mamiani,  Giudici,  ArcAD- 
inalli,  and  Giuliani  have'  aliiu  disiin- 
themtelvea  in  this  depaTtment  of  Ut- 
— Besides  the  contemporary  authora 
rorLs  have  gained  tMeh  permanence  as 
required  spceial  mention  in  tliLt  article, 
^hers  are  gradually  taking  their  tilaces 
talinK  literature  of  Italy,  or  renilering 
re«  eonspicaous  bj  tinielj  and  popular 
Such  are  mon  of  tboae  named  In  the 
ig  list  of  living  authors.  Leading  poota 
raiini  Prati  (one  of  tlie  most  promment 
of  ItaliMi  politioal  Irriet),  Frnllani,  Ti- 
ducoi,  ana  Zanella;  De  Spuches,  Par- 
Dther  Siciliana;  Uaratbuii,  Mercantini, 
nd  De'  Morehi.  Female  poets  are  Fraa- 
utti,  Alinda  Bruuamonte,  Emilia  Fna, 
Musio-Salvo,  and  otiiera.  Historians 
>tti  (Savoy),  La  Lnmia  (Sidly),  Giudici 
<£ei  aomunt  tCu/taiti),  Gelesia  (Genua), 
i!H}  (Uilan).  HoveliatsareNievo,  Arri- 
laCi,  Bezio,  De  Amicia,  and  Signora  Te- 
GnberaatiA — The  principal  hiitorians 
tn  literature  are  Tiraboschi  (lTT2-'e3), 
i«  (1811-'ia),  MafTei  (2d  «1.,  1BS4), 
li  (1346),  Emiliano  Giudici  (ISSl),  Hal- 
355),  Loiubardl  (of  the  ISth  century, 
)),  Ugimi  (of  the  seuond  half  of  the 
iturv,  new  edition,  1858-'9),  and  Levali  i 
ir!it'i|uarter  of  the  19th  century,  1831). 
I  Si:t[iioodi'4  Littiratitre  du  midi  tie 
t  (4  vols.,  Paris.  181:)).  trun^latod  by 
ie(1833):  Iliilhmi's  '■  Literature  of  Eu- 
ind  W.  Ri)si'oe'a  "Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 
'  For  more  recent  literature,  see  e'lpe- 
nedee  Houx's  ITUtoin  dt  la  litUrature 
amine  la  /f,i/fo  (Paris,  1974);  and  for 
|>hilo:<opli.v.|)ottd'4-lll4torical  Sketch" 
■vi<if\  '•  liisiorv  uf  Philusophv,"  trans- 
G.  .S.  Morrii  iN'ew  York.  1874). 
,  WIbm   »t.     From    time   immemorial 
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at  the  proM'nt  diiy.  next  to  the  cereals, 
the  uio^t  irii]).irlant  produrtion  of  her 
lie  niiiiiunt  annually  mnilo  has  been  va- 
i;.-itimateil,  but  i*  ijrnbably  an  much  as 
mio  gidlons.  of  u-hich  but  a  Hiiiall  pro- 
Is  of  iroud  ijUHlity  or  lit  for  eiport.  The 
n.  Miissic.  ('lei-nban,  and  other  (crow ths 
in  anrii-nt  times,  are  now  Itnown  only 
escriptions  of  them  found  in  old  Latin 
no  means  of  Identifying  them  with 
wines  Wing  atvessible.  For  many 
s  BU('ce«diD<:  the  overthrow  of  tlio  Ro- 
;>ire  vinilicHtlon  H'as  pra<'tiw<i  after  the 
imiliv.:   methijils;   awl  although  vini-s 


were  grown  nud  wine  was  made  in  every 

Siroviace  of  the  country,  it  was  exclusively  a 
ocal  product,  intended  for  homo  consiuoption. 
This  state  of  things  may  be  aaid  tu  have  pritc- 
ticall  J  extended  into  tlie  present  century.  Forty 
years  ago  Italian  wines  of  high  grade  were 
scarcely  Itnown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  still  less  to  foreigners.  Now  they 
have  an  establislied  rvpntation,  and  by  tlia 
close  of  the  century  are  not  uuliLely  to  become 
fonuidablu  riving  of  the  best  growths  of  Fraooe 
and  Germany,  This  is  due  in  groat  meaiurs 
to  the  formation  of  oanulogieal  societies,  which 
have  encouraged  the  prattioe  of  wine  makinif 
after  iinproVed  methods,  and  to  the  general 
development  of  the  national  life  since  the  union 
of  tlie  Italian  people  under  one  government. 
Grape  culture  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  no- 
tably in  Louibardy  and  Venetia.  is  practuied  on 
a  different  system  from  that  prevalent  in  the 
chief  wine-producing  countries.  Tlie  vine*, 
instead  of  being  closely  pruned  and  attachou 
to  low  staltes  fastened  in  the  ground.  ar«  al- 
lowed to  run  up  the  trunks  of  trees,  planted  in 
rows  for  tluit  purpose.  The  maple,  trimmed 
to  tlie  form  of  a  pollard,  is  the  tree  roost  com- 
monly employed,  and  Its  branches,  stripped  of 
t)je  greater  part  of  their  foliage,  form  the  sup- 
port of  the  hood  of  the  vine.  The  shoots  of 
the  latt«r,  when  they  have  attAined  a  sotHcivnt 
growth,  are  twisted  into  a  rope  and  then  tied 
to  asimilar  rope  from  an  adjoining  tree.  Howa 
of  trees  thus  festooned  with  vines,  loaded  in 
the  vintage  season  with  full  clusters  of  grB|>cs, 

SI  resent  a  peculiarly  attractive  appearance,  and 
orm  one  of  the  most  pictures<)De  featnrw  of 
the  country ;  but  the  grapes  never  attain  that 
perfection,  even  in  the  climnte  of  Italy,  which 
IS  neoessary  lo  produce  wini's  of  the  tirsl  cla-ii 
In  fact,  it  has  been  proved  from  experiments 
made  under  government  direction  during  the 
vintage  of  1873,  that  tlie  must  obtained  from 
vines  thus  trained  usually  contains  one  third 
less  saccharine  matter  tlian  tliat  from  vinea 
trained  on  the  low  system,  as  practised  in  the 
best  wine-growing  countries.  The  result  is  a 
thin,  acid  wine,  «-iiich  cannot  be  kept  for  any 
considerable  period,  tn  certain  parts  of  Italy 
this  method  of  cultivation  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  general  system  of  agriculture, 
that  no  immediate  change  is  probable  or  per- 
haps possible.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  level  country,  and  it  is  cimsequently  in  the 
hilly  and  mountainous  districts  that  Italian  viti- 
culture will  be  the  soonest  developed. — Twen- 
ty-tive  years  ago  the  wines  of  Piedmont  lirst 
became  known  to  any  considerable  extent  oot- 
side  of  the  country ;  but  their  name  had  scarce- 
ly been  established  in  the  London  market  when 
the  grape  disease,  which  for  a  time  almost  par- 
alyzed vinifioatiun  throughout  Europe,  attack- 
ed the  vines  of  northern  Italy.  The  district 
of  Asti,  long  celebrated  for  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  its  wines,  was  only  partially  affected  by 
the  disease,  and  continued  to  produce  abim- 
dautly  while  the  reat  of  the  country  was  suf- 
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ftTing  from  its  effects.  The  reputation  which  '  encouraged  it,  and  the  nobles  made  their  rin^ 
tlio  Asti  wint'd  thus  acquired  has  continued  to  yards  an  important  source  of  income,  selliv 
the  prcsi*nt  day,  and  is  founded  in  no  small  their  wine  at  retail  from  their  cellars  hj  thr 
degree  upon  superior  skill  in  manipulation.  ;  tlask.  This  has  a  ca|)acitj  of  tkiree  quarts  u*i 
Hence  it  is  customary  to  designate  the  Barbera,  '  is  not  stoppered  in  the  usual  nuumrr.  A  clo. 
liurolo,  Xebbiolo,  Brachetto,  Grignolino,  and  of  oil  is  deposited  on  tho  surface  of  the  «ib-.' 
all  other  varieties  of  wines  which  are  the  com-  at  the  uetrk  of  the  dask,  and  answers  thi:d<>i«l;t 
mon  pHMhice  of  Piedmont,  as  wines  of  Asti,  ])urpose  of  keeping  off  the  air  and  of  allowit^ 
and  to  sell  them  as  such.  As  a  rule  these  wines  the  escape  of  any  babbles  of  carbonic  « iU 
are  full-b(Mlic<l  and  somewhat  rougb,  but  are  ;  that  may  arise  in  case  of  after  fennentatitic 
capa))le  of  beiu^  greatly  improved  by  increased  ;  The  oil  may  be  tlung  out,  or  soaked  out  vitn 
carefulness  and  skill.  Attention  has  recently  I  tow,  previous  to  using  the  wine.  The  must  ft- 
been  culled  to  the  admirable  sites  presented  by  ;  mous  wine  of  Tuscany  was  for  many  yearg  iu 


the  valleys  and  mountain  slopes  bordering  on 
Switzerland,  and  no  portion  of  Piedmimt  gives 
better  promise  of  viticultural  development. 
Upward  of  two  centuries  ago  tlie  Valtellina, 
then  a  <lepondency  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 


Montepulciano,  once  designated  the  *'kiDpi-( 
wines  ;^^  but  latterly  the  product  of  the  vine 
yards  of  Chianti,  near  8iena«  made  from  a  pe- 
culiar grai>e,  has  obtained  the  supremacy.  uA 
almost  every  good  flask  of  wine  Kild  in  the 


Grisons.  yielded  wine  which  found  a  ready    country  now  goes  by  that  name.     It  is  tuYr 
market   both   in   Switzerland   and  Germany ;     tluvored    and    astringent,    with   an    alcobuiic 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  Val  di  Sesia,  the    strength  equal  to  about  20  per  cent,  of  prvuf 
Val  d'Aosta,  and  in  fact  the  whole  adjoining  ■  s]iirit.    The  wines  of  Artimino,  a  former  grand- 
Alpine  district   of  Piedmont,  can  in   a  few  '■  ducal  estate,  and  of  Carmignano,  are  idM>  of 
years  be  mmle  equally  productive. — The  plains    good  quality.    To  tliese  may   be  added  the 
of  Loiiibardy  and  Venetia  yield  an  imiuense  ■  verdea.  or  green  wine,  so  called  from  it»  eolcf, 
amount  of  wine,  although,  owing  to  tlie  sys-  ■  pro<luced  at  Arcetri,  near  Florence,  and  the 
tem  of  culture  above  describe<l.  which  prevails  '  Trebbiano.  described  as  a  ^*  gold-colored  Hni|i^ 
there,  the  quality  is  pdor.     It  contains  very  |  made  from  grapes  passulated  on  the  rine  bj 
little  sugar  or  alcohol,  nmcli  acid,  and  no  aro-    torsion  of  the  stalk.^' — ^The  best  known  wilm 
matic  properties.     Hut  here,  as  in  Piedmont,  i  of  the  former  Papal  States  are  those  of  Onricto 
the  Alpine  district,  bordering  on  Switzerland    and  the  muscats  of  Albano  and  MontcfiaMone. 
and  Tyrol,  presents  unsurpa^se«l  facilities  to    all  of  good  repute.     The  southern  portion  i>( 
the  intelligent   wine  grower.     "  In  many  of  ,  the  Italian  peninsula  yields  a  Inrge  amoant  of 
these  valleys  viticulture  might  attain  the  high-  |  spirituous  wines,  many  of  which  reach  forriss 
est  |>erfection  if  it  were  directeil  to  quality,  ,  markets  in  a  highly  fortified  condition.    Tb.»« 
and   if  selected  vines  were  grown  in  close<l    of  Gallii>oli  and  Taranto  have  been  knov a  tv 
vineyards  with  that  care  and  attention  which    reach  the  ordinary  strength  of  ci>gnac.    Lscb- 
are  bestowtnl  upon  this  branch  of  production    rymrc  Christi,  the  most  noted  growth  of  tLi* 
on   tlie  Khine  and   in    France.     Ilore  wines    part  of  Italy,  is  a  name  liberally  bestowed  f>£ 
might  be  i)roduce<l  which  would  be  unsurpassed    all  sweet  re<l  wines  made  there,  althoogb  tbv 
by  any  otlier  wines  in  the  world.     Here  there  '  genuine  is  grown  only  on  the  slojies  of  Ml 
is  an  ei^uablo  temperature,  and  a  suttieiency  of    Vesuvius.     It  has  a  wide  reputatiun.  but  i« 
thosi'  ]ire<'ii)itation*«  of  moisture  during  nights    rarely  met  with  in  perfe<'t  condition.    The 
of  ralm  rauiati4>n  from  the  neighboring  hills.     Capri  wine,  both  red  and  white,  is  al^  crle 
Here  is  rain  at  the  proper  time,  and  plenty  of    brated,  but,  like  the  Lach^yma^  Chrivli.  »  U« 
the  diri*ct  rays  of  the  sun  come  in  the  warmth  '  often  a  spurious  or  factitious  product. — Sicily, 
of  August,  when  the  vine  is  mo>t  in  need  of    once  fruitful  in  wine  and  oil,  now  prud&^ 
it.     Indeed,  here  are  all  the  conditions  for    but  a  single  variety  which  is  ex|>ortcd  in  larcv 
prmlucing  not  only  a  sweet  wine  such  as  is    quantities;   this  is  the  Marsala,   an    anbrr- 
common  in  climates  wlii<-h  luive  only  sun  and    coloreil  or  brown  wine,  which  derives  it»  aanK 
heat,  but  for  the  pnMluetion  of  those  tlavoreil    from  the  seaiiort  Marmda.  whence  it  isshi|>|^ 
wines  which  are  the  privilege  of  those  parts    to  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America   h 
of  the  world  wliere  the  so-calUnl  great  wines    is  generally  strongly  brandied  before  Jesyin^ 
are  grown."     (Thudicum  and  I)u)»re.  "Trea-    the  island,  and  much  of  it  is  transforviediBtv 
ti*<e  i>n  Wine.'*)      The  indolence  cliaractvristic    imitation  sherr}*.     Red  wines  are  alto  grow 
of  the  Italian  race  has  hitherto  ]>revente<l  the    in  Sicily,  which,  owing  to  their  low  price,  ik 
development  of  this  favored  region ;  but  under    exported  to  various  parts  of  Italy  and  to  Av*n* 
the  presi'nt  improved  r«mditi«)ns  of  the  natitm-    ca.     The  total  quantity  of  wine  prodnrcd  b» 
al  life,  and  in  view  of  the  increa>ing  demand    been  estimated  as  high  as  200,000  pipcc  ^ 
for  wiiK-s  of  bi^'b  irrade.  its  future  siH.*ms  full    which  li*S!(  than  a  fifth  part  is  bdieTedtobe 
of  promise'. — In  Tu^i-any  wine  making  may  U*    tit  for  exportation.    Tlie   island  «»f  Sardia** 
said  to  have  been  ))ron;;bt  to  a  higher  degree    pnNluces  a  considerable  amount  of  nd  a^ 
of  perfection  than  in  r)t}ier]>arts  of  Italy,  main-    wliite  wines  of  fair  quality:   bat  tbe  art  ef 
lyl)i(ause  for  many  years  it  has  l)een  conduct-     wine  making  is  very  imperfectly  nndcrrtst^ 
ed  by  persons  of  means  and  superior  intelli-    there,  and  the  qnantitv  produw^l  is  far  brio*^ 
gence.    The  former  grand-ducal  government    the  capacity  of  the  soil. 


ITAKD 

ITIBD,  ]Mi  liito  flMpn^,  &  French  mrpeon, 
bom  at  Oraiaon,  ProTenre,  in  17T5,  died  in 
Paris,  Jalj  5,  1888.  At  18  he  waa  appointed 
by  the  revoiutionarj  committee  surKeon  of  the 
militarj  hospital  of  Toulon,  although  he  had 
never  read  a  medical  book  or  leen  a  Burpcal 
operation.  lie  devoted  himself  to  study,  and 
two  Toara  later  was  made  a  anrgeon  of  the 
second  class  at  the  hospital  of  Vol  de  Gr&ce. 
In  1T09  he  was  appoiuted  phymcian  of  the 
institDtion  for  deaf  mutes,  where  he  became 
known  bj  his  efforts  to  inatract  a  ;onng  man 
fonnd  wild  in  the  forests  of  Aveyron.  (See 
Idioct.)  In  1801  Itard  published  a  memoir 
BiTinfc  the  results  of  a  year's  effort  in  instmct- 
hta  him,  anil  in  1807  another  f^ving  the  final  re- 
mits, lie  next  gave  his  attention  to  the  train- 
infr  of  deaf  mutes  in  articulation,  in  which  he 
■Qcceeded  slraost  as  well  as  Pereira.  In  1831 
he  pabliithed  an  elaborate  work,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
on  the  diseases  of  the  ear  and  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  lie  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  pnen- 
mothorai. 

ITlSCil,  a  N.  county  of  Minnesota,  bonndcd 
S.  by  Rmnj  lake  and  Kdny  Lake  river,  sepa- 
rating; it  from  British  America,  and  drained  by 
wvcral  tributaries  of  that  stream,  and  by  the 
Mississippi :  area,  about  9,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870.  D8.  Its  surfuce  is  QDeren  and  diversified 
by  many  fmeM  lakes. 

'iTlsrA,  Lake  ef,  a  small  body  of  water  in 
Minnesota,  on  the  N.  W.  border  of  Cass  co., 
beinir  one  of  the  uppermost  of  the  multitude 
of  lakes  which  form  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  it  lies  in  lat.  4T°  10'  N.,  Ion.  B6° 
w.,  near  the  summit  of  the  Hauteurs  do  Terre, 
the  watershed  between  the  Ked  river  of  the 
North  and  the  streams  flowing  to  the  ^If  of 
Mexico,  1.575  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by 
hills,  and  its  shores  are  clad  with  pines.  It  was 
discovered  by  Schoolcraft,  Jidy  18, 1832.  The 
remotest  source  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  small 
rivulet  risinff  amon;;  the  hills  a  few  miles  S.  of 
Xiiif  Like,  and  failing  into  it  after  forming  a 
Duml)er  of  tittle  basins.  The  stream  issues 
fn.m  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  10  or  12  ft.  wide, 
and  n  <ir  18  in.  deep. 

mWlMBlj  a  N'.  K.  county  of  Mississippi, 
bordering  on  Alabama,  and  drained  by  Tom- 
biebee  river ;  area,  about  600  e<\.  m. ;  pc)p.  in 
1*170,  7,812,  of  whom  986  were  coloreil.  It 
tuLt  a  level  or  undulating  surface,  almost  with- 
out timber.  The  soil  is  a  dark,  rich  lonm,  con- 
Lvnin^  much  lime.  The  chief  productions  in 
luro  were  7.033  bushels  of  wheat,  122,3B3  of 
Indian  com.  24,042  of  sweet  potntoes,  and  1,K6S 
kilw  of  ciitton.  There  were  1,420  horses,  2,236  [ 
milrh  <-ow<i,:l.9l5  other  cattle,  6,130 sheep,  and 
li.r;t4  swine.    Capital, -Fulton, 

ITCB<  or  SmUfs,  a  parasitic  disease  of  the 
skin.  There  i:>  no  doubt  that  the  true  charac-  I 
ivT  of  snihies  was  known  among  tiie  ancient  j 
<ireek*  and  Romans,  but  the  animal  was  sup-  | 
jHMtnl  to  Ih-  a  Iiiiise.  Avenzoar  in  the  12th  cen-  . 
fury  ttllii.kil  to  its  jiarasitic  niiture ;  and  Aldro-  I 
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vandus  about  1600  gives  a  good  desoriptlon  of 
the  animal,  bnt  says  it  has  no  legs.  Moafet  et 
the  same  time  says  it  is  identical  with  the  mite 
inhabiting  cheese.  Occasionally  after  this  we 
find  mendon  of  this  parasite  in  the  writings  of 
the  great  medical  fathers,  but  it  was  generally 
forgotten  when  the  grand  sdentifio  hoax  was 
played  in  1812  by  the  medical  student  OaJes  in 
Paris,  who  was  cunning  enough  to  substitute  a 
cheese  acams  concealed  beneath  his  nail,  and 


Oorsican  Kenucci  finally  established  ita  reality, 
taught  by  the  old  women  of  his  birthplace,  and 
Raspail  gave  the  first  scientific  description  of 
the  animal  in  1889.  Since  then  the  best  ob- 
servers of  its  habits  have  been  Bourguignon, 
Eichstedt,  Scbindnger,  and  Hebra. — The  lar- 
eoplti  hominU,  or  aearu*  leabiei,  presents  three 
forma.  The  mature  female  is  discernible  br 
the  nnoided  eye,  as  a  white  speck  y,  of  an  inch 
long  by  ^  of  on  inch  broad.  It  is  white,  and 
resembles  in  shape  a  tortoise  shell,  with  an 
arched  bock  and  fiat  belly.  On  the  bock  are 
seen  bristles  or  hairs,  and  little  spines.  The 
skin  is  tongh,  and 
shows  irregular  trans- 
verse parallel  rings. 
There  are  four  pairs 
of  legs,  two  of  which 
are  situated  in  front 
and  project  beyond 
the  anterior,  the  oth- 
ers toward  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  body. 
The  two  anterior  pairs 
of  feet  are  provided 
with  sucking  disks, 
and  with  liMrs  or  bris- 
tles armed  at  their  ex- 
tremities with  minute 
claws ;  the  two  poste- 
rior pairs  o(  feet  have  no  snckinp  disks,  liut 
only  long  bristles  and  small  claws.  The  head  is 
bluntly  conical,  somewhat  retractile,  and  sitLia- 
ted  between  the  anterior  feet.  The  month  con- 
sists of  a  ilouble  upper  and  under  lip,  between 
which  play  the  jaws  armeil  with  teeth,  moving 
in  a  horizontal  direction  up  and  down,  like  the 
blades  of  scissors  over  eoeli  other,  and  resem- 
bling iho  claws  of  a  lolisfcr.  Eyes  are  want- 
ing. The  mole  is  only  hnlf  the  size  of  the  fe- 
male, of  a  blacki!-!!  color  and  Hattened  form.  It 
has  sucking  disks  instead  of  bristles  nimn  the 
fourth  pair  of  feet.  In  Other  nsjiectg  it  resem- 
bles the  female.  Tlie  young,  when  tirst  hatch- 
ed, have  but  three  pair*  of  leps,  and  in  them  no 
distinction  of  sex  is  noticeiible.  In  order  to 
liecome  mature  tiicy  undergo  three  separate 
stages  of  torpidity,  l)cf»)re  each  of  which  tlie 
bo<ly  is  fat  and  large  in  comparison  with  the 
extremities.  During  these  tney  burrow  into 
the  skin.  By  the  tirst  process  tliey  acquire  the 
wanting  pair  of  tegs.  When  mature  the  female 
digs  a  shallow  burrow,  and  afti-r  impregnation 
ceases  to  creep  over  the  outer  skin,  but  {lene- 
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trates  4loei>or  nnd  deeper,  forming  the  long  holes 
or  "vralleries''  t^o  well  known.  The  male  nev- 
er enters  these  pillerie.s  where  the  eggs  are 
found,  but  digs  himself  a  shallow  cell,  or  seeks 
new  tields  for  his  rambles.  The  female  as  she 
goes  on  her  oblique  and  downward  course  de- 
po-tits  her  eggs  in  the  gallery,  one  after  the 
otiier.  The  young  acarus  is  hutohed  about  the 
ei;;hth  day,  and  then  emerges  from  its  birth- 
I>l]ice  to  go  tlirough  the  process  above  described, 
leaving  behind  it  its  broken  sheU.  All  stages 
of  development  may  be  seen  in  these  burrows, 
fn)m  the  amorphous  form  in  which  the  eggs 
are  deposited  to  the  perfect  young  before  they 
break  their  prison  walls.  The  mother  never 
leaves  her  hole,  and  sometimes  wanders  along 
for  4  in.  beneath  the  surface;  50  eggs  and 
broken  shells  tire  sometimes  counted  in  such 
burrows.  The  whole  time  req!iired  for  the 
young  to  reach  maturity  after  impregnation  is 
estiin!ite<l  at  six  weeks. — Infection  is  pro<luced 
by  the  transfer  of  males  and  yimng  from  one 
host  to  another.  The  sarropte*  loves  warmth, 
and  on  this  account  has  been  eddied  a  n(X)turnal 
animal,  though  improperly,  for  its  wanderings 
are  caused  by  the  warmth  im])urted  to  the  body 
of  its  host  by  lying  in  a  warm  1h.m1.  by  sleeping 
with  another,  or  l)y  dancing  in  the  evening ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  thev  are  conveved  from  one 
person  to  another.  It  may  hap]H'n  that  the 
female  may  l>e  scratched  out  of  her  burrow, 
and  thus  be  transplanted  to  another  part  of 
the  same  host,  or  to  the  bo<ly  of  another. 
Scabies  is  seldom  if  ever  caught  by  handling 
patients,  however  freely  this  may  be  done, 
from  the  ftict  that  such  examinations  take 
place  in  cool  rooms,  when  the  parasites  are 
([iiiet.  Their  favorite  lurking  places  are  the 
tentlor  skin  between  the  lingers,  and  folds  of 
the  axilbe ;  and  on  infants  we  find  them  dis- 
tril»ute<i  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bo<ly. 
They  have  been  cultivated  also  on  the  face 
auii  scalp,  and  may  inhabit  any  part  of  the 
body.  In  persons  who  sulTer  from  cold  hands 
and  feet  we  often  lind  these  parts  entirely  free 
from  them,  wtiile  the  rest  of  the  body  may  be 
covered  with  the  eruption ;  and  the  simie  love 
of  heat  is  exernplitieu  by  the  immediate  relief 
which  a  ])atient,  wrouglit  up  to  frenzy  by  the 
itrIiin;X  of  a  general  scabies  at  night,  tinds  by 
jumping  out  of  be<l  into  the  cold  atmosphere 
of  winter.  In  order  to  bore  through  the  epi- 
dermis, beneath  which  it  seldom  penetrates, 
the  acarus  supp<»rts  itself  on  its  anterior  end 
by  means  of  its  hinder  legs,  and  works  away 
with  its  lobster-like  claws.  It  tidces  genendly 
iO  or  30  minutes  to  penetrate  the  outer  layer, 
but  wlien  this  h:LS  been  pierced  the  pn)gress 
is  more  rapid.  The  poorer  in  nutriment  they 
lind  the  epidermis  the  deeper  they  i>enetrate, 
and  the  greater  is  the  exudation,  which  lifts 
up  the  animal,  and  cimsv-s  the  white  color  of 
the  burrow.  The  young  bntod  seems  t<>  re- 
quire the  tender  and  la>t  formed  epidermal 
layers  fi»r  its  ftMnl,  and  therefore  Iwres  fur- 
ther and  cimses  more  itching.    The  long  bur- 


rows of  the  females,  which  eante  the  reel  di«* 
ease,  run   an   irregular  course,  and  bef^mir 
smaller  by  age  as  the  exudation  is  ah«urbnL 
The  entrances  generally  remain  open  for  the 
exit  of  the  young  and  admission  of  air.    Tbc 
third  or  fourth  week  after  inoculation  a  pAp- 
ular  eruption  appears;   sabeeqnently  eirtiris- 
tions,  vesicles,  pustules,  and  deposition  uf  pit- 
ment  show  themselves,  which  are  merelj  tiic 
results  of  scratching,  and  have  no  other  con- 
nection with  the  parasite  than  that  they  ire 
caused  by  the  itching  which  the  animal  eicit«*. 
The  same  results  precisely  woold  folluv  the 
same  amount  of  scratching  from  any  odhir 
cause. — A  peculiar  form^  known  as  the  Xur- 
way  itch,  consists  of  conical  crusta,  someCiuMi 
an  inch  thick,  raised  on  the  surface  of  tbt 
skin,    lliis  variety  affects  even  the  face  ind 
miils.    Its  common  occurrence  in  Norway  Uii 
rarity  elsewhere,  only  half  a  dozen  cases  hav- 
ing been  observed  in  other  countriea.  his  led 
to  the  supposition  that  the  disease  is  owing  to 
some  other  acarus ;  but  Ilebra  has  shown  dut 
the  crusts  consist  of  dried  epitheliom  and  dnd 
acari,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  have 
been  found  present  the  live  animals  were  iden- 
tical with  the  onlinary  9arwptt4,    This  va> 
riety  leads  often  to  serious  complicatioQa.  si 
inmiobility  and  great  swelling  of  the  limbSi 
Sometimes  a  circumscribed  part  of  the  body  ii 
tlius  affected,  while  elsewhere  it  presents  ths 
usual  appearances  of  itch.     No  satisfactory  ei- 
])Ianati(m  has  yet  l>een  offered  of  its  canse.  hoc 
it  yields  to  treatment  as  well  as  the  siapis 
sort. — Si'abies  is  found  all  over  the  world.    la 
(Germany,  where  the  old  system  of  apprvntice- 
ship  and  its  attendant  wanderings  throogfa  the 
land  is  kept  up,  and  where  barracks  ans  flDed 
with  dirty  soldiery,  the  disease  is  home  tnm 
one  part  of  the  land  to  anotlier.  and  thus  wevm 
dies  out.    Ip  America  it  is  now  comparativ^f 
rare,  though  it  occasionally  runs  through  wtf* 
lums  and  schools,  and  thus  finds  its  way  iais 
good  society.    Aa  to  treatment,  the  chief  ia- 
dication  is  of  course  to  destroy  the  pamU 
and  its  eggs.    Little  can  be  sstid  here  abosl 
the  many  plans  of  the  present  denDatol0giili: 
and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  sav  thrt  tfat 
use  of  internal  remedies  is  absurd.    Scnnl 
meUxxis   have  been    advised,  called  **VB^ 
cures,*'  which  require  but  a  few  hoars  for  their 
application ;  but  in  nuuiy  cases  they  fsiL  tf' 
produce  an  artificial  inflammation  of  the  ikiAi 
Of  course,  if  any  animal  or  a  nde  W^*^ 
main,  the  disease  is  not  cored.    Unadndifl' 
remedies  are  advised,  but  tlie  enenlial  afeol  i* 
its  treatment  is  solphnr.    Thia,  in  the  fsraif 
lotions  or  ointment,  and  oomhiaed  with  iht 
proper  use  of  baths  and  potash  wat^  to  solW* 
the  skin,  will  almost  alw^ya  c«ra  in  tve  ^ 
three  days.    But  after  the  death  of  the  » 
mals  and  their  embryos,  moeh  maj  still  rMrii 
to  be  done  to  remove  the  ecaema,  pspaks^  did 
pustules  which  they  liave  indireetiy  oaBMd,«d 
which  are  to  be  treated  aa  wnple  eiiei  of  ite 
same  disease. 


'i,  K  village  in  th«  tovn  of  the  snme 
«pital  of  Tompkins  co.,  New  York. 
OD  both  aides  ol  the Oayuga  inlet.  IJ  m. 
le  head  or  S.  end  of  Cayaga  lati'.  utid 


rtly  on  ■  fine  plain,  portlj  on  the  plope 
Lge  of  hills  which  boDsd  it  od  all  Hides 
:he  north.  The  court  house,  jail,  and 
>ffice  ore  );ood  brick  or  stone  buildinffs. 
-e  10  or  12  bettatiful  cascades  in  or  near 
ige.     It  is  the  tertninas  of  the  CiiyiiiCB 

of  the  Delaware,  Lackawannn.  und 
I  railroad,  and  of  the  Ithacaond  Atlien,-. 
eva  and  Ithaca,  the  Ithaca  and  L'ort- 
d  the  Cajuga  Lake  railroads;  wljik  by 
if  a  dail;  line  of  steamboats  on  tliL'  Uku 
I  Ithaca  and  Cay.uga  bridge,  it  i--  inn- 
irith  the  New  York  Central  railnwd. 
plac«  of  commercial  activity,  um!  an 
t  for  the  transshiptnent  of  Scriiiitun 
kawaanaond  Lehigh  Valley  coal.  The 
J  manufactnrea  are  of  paper,  bent  work, 
oral  implements,  calendar  clocks,  ^'luss, 
Agines,  and  boats.  There  are  tv<ii  nii- 
aoks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  i'iO>t,- 
he  village  is  the  seat  of  Comuli  nni* 

(See  CoRSBLL  Ukitbbsitt.)  llrtuled 
ichools  ore  in  process  of  organization. 
re  are  several  private  achools,  ii  [irL>- 
r  school,  a  pnblio  library,  on*-  iluily 
r  weekly  newspapers,  and  12  chiiri' 1 1 <.•*>. 
i  (mod.  Gr.  TAiaki),  the  sixth  in  E-i/e 
[onian  islands,  2  m.  E.  of  Cephjilnijin. 
b  it  forms  an  eparchy,  and  17  m.  W, 
mainland  of  Greece ;  length  15  ni., 
breadth  4  m. ;  area,  38  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
.  fl.8T3.  It  ia  nearly  divided  l>j  llie 
rbor  of  Porto  Molo  on  the  E.  coast, 
'ace  is  mountainous,  a  litncHtone  range, 
uir  cragRV  [>eak8,  running  the  whole 
f  Ilie  inland.  The  soil  is  lijiht  and  shal- 
,  nearly  one  third  of  the  surface  is  cul- 
and  yields  grain,  currants,  nnd  olives, 
'itii  good  wine  and  honey  are  the  prin- 
;ricnltural  proiincts.  The  jieople  are 
'Dgaged  in  maritime  trade.  The  climate 
for  it.' salubrity.  The  c.ipitaland  chief 
Tathy,  bnilt  on  a  liarbor  of  the  l'()rIo 
The  island  isdivided  Into  four  districts: 
Atto.  Anoge,  and  Ksoge.  Itlioen  is 
ily  believe*!  to  be  the  island  of  that 
lebraie<l  in  the  Homeric  pocins  an  the 
I  of  Clyases.  On  the  sides  nnd  summit 
it  Aao,  which  rises  1.200  ft.  nliove  the 
he  foot  of  Porto  Uolo.  are  some  Cyclo- 
ins  which  the  islanders  call  the  Castle 
M.  At  the  foot  of  a  white  clltf  on  the 
ftst  there  is  a  perennial  sprinii.  tradi- 
r^ranled  iis  the  famous  fountain  of 
a;  and  it  i*  believed  that  the  prcci]jice 
ae  to  which  the  jioft  ret.Ts  when  he 
I^  triysftcs  as  eliHllcnpina  Kumieun  '■  to 
im  over  the  preat  roi'k"  it  lie  lies.— 
iemann.  Ithaka^  der  I'tloponntt  vnd 
eipsic,  18'i;i). 


ITTESBACB,  Fnuu,  a  German  paiut«.'r,  hum 
at  Ei'init^wint^r,  near  Bono,  in  lisiS.  lie 
studied  in  DQsseldurf  under  i>chuduw,  and  in 
Italy,  and  become  known  as  one  of  this  best  re- 
ligious painters  of  the  DUtseldorf  school,  uud  aa 
a  successful  imitator  of  the  Italian  masters.  Hii 
"Holy  Family  in  Egypt"  was  purckoKil  in 
18H8  for  the  national  gallery  at  Berlin. 

ITt'UlUE,  AfirtlH  dt,  emperor  of  Mexico, 
born  at  VaJkdolid  (now  Horelia),  8epl.  37, 
lT^1,execut«dnearpAdiila,Joly  ISj  1834.  Ilia 
parents  were  from  Pamplona,  ^pain,  and  set- 
tled in  New  Spain  shortly  before  his  birth. 
He  studied  at  the  seminary  of  bis  native  town 
until  the  deatli  of  bis  father,  when  at  the  age 
of  Id  years  he  assumed  tlie  direction  of  the 

Ktrimonial  estates.  In  the  same  year  (1T08) 
became  lieutenant  in  a  militia  infantry  regi- 
ment ot  Vollodolid.  In  1S05  he  Joined  the 
army  at  Jdapo.  On  his  return  in  180tJ  ho  aid- 
ed in  repressing  a  revolutionary  movement, 
which  was  followed  on  Sept.  10,  1810,  by  the 
rcTolnrioa  planned  by  the  priest  Hidalgo,  who 
offered  to  make  Iturbide  llentemmt  gencml. 
He  declined  from  a  conviction  that  tlic  phin 
was  not  feasible,  and  Hidalgo  songht  to  se- 
cure his  oeotrnlity,  graming  him  a  sflfc-con- 
duct  for  hihiself  and  fumily,  and  promising 
that  his  hacienda  should  be  protected  froro 
pillftKe  and  tire.  Itut  this  proposal  also  was 
rejected,  and  Iturbide  took  the  field  ''in  Iho 
service  of  the  Mexicans,  the  king  of  Spain,  alid 
the  Spaniards,"  vying  with  the  latter  in  rigor 
toward  the  insurgents.  He  gained  prcut  dii»- 
tinction  in  the  battle  of  Crncee,  and  was  uiado 
a  captain  in  the  s<iiithem  army ;  but  ill  hmlth 
compelled  him  to  go  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
ho  was  sent  to  Michoacen  as  Be<'oDd  in  ci.iTiiiiiiiud 
under  Garcia  Conde.     Here  he  again  aided  In 

Suenching  the  rcvolntionary  fire,  rekindled  by 
.Ibino  Garcia,  whom  he  captured ;  and  he  was 
soon  afterward  ma<le  colonel.  From  that  time 
till  the  end  of  ISIQ  he  took  part  in  all  the  en- 
gagements of  the  royal  troops,  directed  for  the 
most  part  against  Jus^  Maria  Morelos,  who  af- 
ter the  execution  of  Hidalgo  succeeded  bini  as 
leader  of  the  insurant  fortes.  The  year  I61S 
found  him  in  command  of  the  provinces  of 
Guanajnato  and  Michoacan,  and  of  the  north- 
ern armv,  by  which  they  were  then  occnpied; 
but  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some 
leading  citizens,  and  grave  accusations  were 
preferred  against  him,  which  led  to  his  dismis- 
sid.  atlhougli  he  was  acquitted  of  tiie  most  seri- 
ous charge,  that  of  complicity  with  the  revo- 
hitionists.  On  returning  to  private  life,  Itur- 
bi<le  set  seriously  to  maturing  his  long  cher- 
ishe<1  project  of  independence,  and  events  soon 
opened  a  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
desi);n.  The  news  of  the  Spanish  constitution, 
proclaimed  in  the  peninsula  in  1820,  tilled  Mex- 
ican soldiers  witli  t)ie  desire  of  freeing  their 
country.  The  movement  soon  became  general, 
and  Iturbide,  seeing  that  the  time  for  action 
had  come,  secured  the  comniand  of  llie  south- 
ern army,  about  to  march  against  Gnorrero, 
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>v!io  wafl  then  at  Acapnico  at  the  head  of  the 
reiiisiininj:  rel)el  forces.  On  Nov.  16,  1820,  he 
set  f>ut  fr«)m  the  capita],  and  to  lull  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  ^oveminent  simulated  some  en- 
counters witli  Guerrero,  to  whom  he  in  reality 
coniinunicuted  his  project;  and  having  con- 
certcl  with  him  relative  to  future  operations, 
he  informed  the  viceroy  that  the  reljellion  was 
erjtircly  at  an  end.  Thin  intelligence  restored 
confidence  amonjr  merchants,  and  a  convoy  was 
de-ipatchefl  to  Acapuh'o  with  $525,000,  which 
money  Iturhide  Heize<l,  promising  to  refund  it 
to  its  owner:*.  With  these  resources  at  hb 
disposal,  and  secret  agents  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  he  promulgated  on  Feb.  24,  1821,  his 
plan  of  independence,  known  in  history  as 
the  '*  plan  of  Iguala,"  from  the  name  of  the 
town  where  it  was  put  forth.  The  principal 
bases  of  the  plan  were  "  religion,  union  of 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  and  indepen<lencc ; 
Ferdinaml  VII.,  or  in  case  of  his  refusal,  such 
other  member  of  a  reigning  family  as  the  con- 
gress soon  to  be  organized  might  choose,  to  be 
called  to  the  new  empire."  His  next  step  was 
to  inform  tlie  viceroy  of  what  had  taken  place; 
and  the  latter  immediately  organized  an  army 
to  crush  the  revolution  in  its  infancy.  But 
this  measure  came  too  late ;  public  oi>inion  was 
everywhere  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  Igualo,  and 
its  author  began  his  march  toward  the  capital 
with  comparatively  little  opiKwition,  his  forces 
increasing  daily.  Meantime  the  newly  ap- 
pointed viceroy,  Don  Juan  de  O'Donoju,  ar- 
rivi»d  from  Sjiain,  and  finding  the  suppression 
of  the  new  order  of  things  to  be  impossible,  he 
conelude<l  with  Iturhide,  at  Cordova,  Aug.  24, 
1.S21,  a  treaty  in  accordance  with  the  idan  of 
Igiiala,  except  in  the  clause  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  emperor,  who,  in  case  of  the  refusal 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  of  some  other  princes 
enumerated,  should  be  **  anv  one  designated  bv 
the  cortes."  On  Sej)t.  27  Iturhide  made  his 
entry  into  the  capital  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people.  T\w  junta  tjnhernat ha  prescribed 
in  the  phm  of  I^uala  was  at  once  organized, 
and  Iturhide.  who  at  Iguahi  had  prudently  re- 
fused the  title  of  lieutenant  general,  and  ac- 
cepted that  of  first  chief  of  the  anuy,  was 
formallv  inst.'ilK'd  in  office.  Peace  was  soon 
ostal»lished ;  the  few  Spanish  troops  in  garrison 
at  important  stations  became  (lisc(»u raged;  the 
only  stronirhoM  left  to  the  Spanish  government 
wa-i  the  fi»rtress  of  San  Juan  de  Tlua  off  Vera 
Cruz;  and  tlie  peninsuhi  of  Yucatan,  with  the 
province  of  Chiapas,  and  several  towns  in  Gua- 
t^MMal.i.  declared  their  independence  and  were 
ultimati'iy  united  to  the  Mexican  empire.  Such 
»»f  thf  Spani-ih  re«*ident'«  as  desire<l  to  leave  the 
country  were  permitted  to  do  so  without  re- 
straint ;  which  liberal  measure,  with  nmnennis 
otlier-*  rnianatini;  from  the  new  government, 
servi-d  to  incrvase  its  short-lived  popularity. 
Hut  Iturhide.  who  had  been  so  successful  in 
or^rani/inL'  and  carrying  out  abloodlc'is  revolu- 
tion, was  unable  to  fitabrj>h  a^rovernment  upon 
:i  solid  ba>is.     A  regency,  eompostMl  of  threv 


members,  according  to  the  plin,  was  appraitcd : 
Iturhide  was  proclaimed  generalissimo  of  tU 
land  and  marine  forces,  and  president  of  \tit 
regency,  with  an  annual  salarr  of  $lSu.O(^i,  an 
immediate  donation  of  $1,000,000,  20  niaire 
leagues  of  land  in  Texas,  and  the  title  of  lereiw 
highness.    Before  long  signs  of  discord  be- 
tween Iturhide  and  the  junta  became  Ti^Ue. 
The  treasury   was  depleted,    and   nearir  .0 
sources  of  revenue  were  cut  oil,  while  the  ns- 
tional  expenses  were  greatlj  enhanced:  the 
army  was  without  discipline ;  and  public  opinioB 
was  divided  between  republicanism  and  the  ntv 
form  of  government.    Iturhide  hastened  the 
convocation  of  the  first  congreas,  in  the  boot 
of  immediate  relief;  but  that  bodr  obstinstek 
refused  to  grant  him  monej  for  the  troops,  sad 
even  declared  the  command  of  the  army  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  executive  power.    Ba 
the  generalissimo  had  16,000  men  at  his  dis- 
posal in  the  capital ;  and  through  the  ^patj 
of  his  partisans,  who  knew  his  popularity  viu 
the  militarv,  ho  was  proclaimed  emperor  oa 
the  night  of  May  18,  1822.    On  the  21it  tht 
proclamation  was  confirmed  by  congress,  wbiek 
declared  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  Imih, 
fixed  the  civil  list    at   $1,500,000  annoslh. 
created  an  order  of  knighthood  and  other  a^ 
cessories  of  a  monarchy,  established  the  impe- 
rial household  with  the  customarr  pomp,  w 
ordered  money  to  be  coined  with  his  cffij. 
He  Wiis  crowned  on  July  21.     But  the  rap' 
toms  of  anarchy  had  not  disappeared:  tie 
friends  of  liberal  institutions  either  M  or 
temporized;    and  a  conspiracy  organi»d  ia 
Valladolid  led  to  the  arrest  of  sevtfal  povsi 
suspected  of  participating  therein,  and  tfaoaf 
them  15  deputies.    This  act,  together  with  Ae 
arbitrary  seizure  by  the  government  of  $UM- 
ooo  deposited  at  Perote  and  Jalapa,  exssptft- 
ti^d  the  people ;  and  the  emperor,  hanaaed  bf 
the  continued  opposition  of  the  coogreM.  A** 
solved  that  body  by  decree  on  Oct  31.   B* 
Santa  Anna  proclaimed  the  repuUk  at  Vtft 
Cruz  on  Dec.  2;  the  Junto  tjufifayralr,  vbiek 
had  succeeded  the  congress,  waa  unable  to  d 
tahlish  order :  defection  became  general  aoMNf 
the  army  otfioers,  and  the  republican  troopi 
were  fast  advancing  to  the  capitaL    Inrm 
in  despair  hastily  reassembled  the  coapvA 
and  tendered  his  abdication ;  hut  that  bodj, 
not  recognizing  the  abdication,  aannlkd  ih* 
election  of  the  emperor,  and  deopesd  Art  hi 
should  at  once  leave  the  conntrr  and  "  fli  hii 
residence  in  Italy,"  granting  him  a  irear(f  pA* 
sion  of  $25,000.  and  declariM  nnU  tht  jj« 
of  Ignala  and  the  treaty  of  dnwra.    Oa  Jhf 
1 1,  1823,  Iturhide  set  saQ  fdr  £«gfaom,  vMff 
he  arrived  on  Aug.  2.    But  impeUed  by  M  ■* 
sjme  desire  for  the  recoTerr  of  hu  crova.  kt 
proceetied  to  England,  and' on  Vay  11,  V^ 
embarked  for  Mexico.    During  the  Vcar  a  af  *  < 
government  had  been  formed,  with  a  repatf- 
can  constitution,  and  Iturhide  had  no  iOPKa- 
tial  friemls  left  in  the  coontrj.    The  goma- 
meiit,  ap])rised  of  his  moTemcnfeik  dccland  Ku* 
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and  an  onUaw,  in  case  he  ihonld  at 
md  nnder  anj  title  whatsoever,  set 
pon  Mexican  territory,  and  that  by 
>ne  he  should  be  regarded  ae  a  pablit 
he  stJite."  ItQrbide  arrived  at  fiotb 
on  Jaly  14.  noaware  of  the  severe 
aken  sgalnBt  him,  and  landed  in  dig- 
tmpany  with  his  secretarv  Beneeki;: 
i  apprehended  by  the  military  com^ 
rho  retained  him  a  prisoner  at  Pa~ 
:ing  the  decision  of  the  coDftreaa  of 
i.  That  body,  in  spite  of  entreaties, 
ices,  and  prot«8tationH  of  innocence, 
'  which  he  referred  to  the  presence 

0  and  children  on  board  the  vessel 
me  in,  sentenced  him  to  immediat« 

He  woa  shot  on  the  evening  of 
ter  assaring  the  maltitade  that  his 
were  not  treasooablt;,  and  exhorting 
ligion,  patriotism,  and  obedience  to 
ment.  The  confess  of  Mexico  de- 
hia  family  shouTd  remde  in  Colom- 
[tled  upon  them  a  yearly  pension  of 
ut  83  tlierewas  no  shipfor  aColora- 
his  wife  was  permitted  to  go  to  the 
tes.  She  lived  for  many  years  in 
in,  and  then  went  to  Dayonne  in 
ingel  de  Iturbidc,  the  eldest  son  of 
or,  (tied  in  tlie  city  of  Mexico  in 
ag  a  son  who  had  been  adopted  by 
as  heir  to  the  throne  ;  and  the  em- 
)ide'd  youneer  son  died  in  Paris  in 
where  he  had  earned  a  precarious 
Hs  lieepcr  of  a  pubUc  house, 
M  eC  See  Petbs. 
s  powerfnl  Indian  family  of  Central 
I'ho  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in- 
■  islands  and  shores  of  Lake  Itza  or 
iiateninJa.  They  spoke  a  dialect  of 
K  of  the  Mayas,  and  were  probably 
r  that  nation ;  for  tradition  reports 
isruption  of  the  feudal  monarchy  of 

1  1420,  one  of  the  powerfnl  faiieii 
mim^tcd  southward  with  his  fol- 

l  after  many  wanderinfn  fised  his 
island  of  Tayasal,  in  the  lake  of  Chnl- 
Peten,  lie  built  n  considerable  city. 
o|)le  increased  so  rapidly  that,  ac- 
the  chronielera,  they  nuuilwred  2-1, - 
;  island,  iK-iddes  a  large  population 
cent  country,  Cortes  reached  the 
he  Itzaes  in  his  march  from  Mexico 
<sin  l')S5,  and  has  left  usiin  account 
hii'f  and  his  insular  capital.  The 
ived  the  Sjianiardsi  kindly,  and  cle- 
c  rank  of  a  pHl  a  limieil  horse  which 
with  him.  Its  iiiiiifte,  cut  in  stone. 
in  the  tciiiph-  of  Tavasal  when  it 
ye,!  in  IfiltK.  Their  country  being 
f  till'  precious  mi'tals,  and  remote 
viu  the  Itiai's  were  sufferefl  to  re- 
idependencf  and  iiudiilionliing  after 
iliiiii  of  Vucnt:))!  and  tlie  principal 
,'iitral  America.  I'mil  liilix  tliey 
ifullv  defended  tlieni^u'lves  against  i 
n-rtdcri ;   but  in  lliiil  venr  lliey  were 
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'  finally  snbdned  hy  Manuel  de  Urauia,  govcrniir 
I  of  Yocntan,  whose  trooi)S  spent  a  whole  day, 
I  say»  VillagntierrB,  in  destroying  the  templee 
of  the  city  alone.  Nnmbera  of  the  Itziies  fled 
eastward  and  were  confounded  among  other 
1  tribes;  the  descendants  of  those  who  remained, 
though  subject  to  Guatemala,  and  nomiiiolly 
Oatholiw,  have  made  little  change  from  the 
condition  of  tlieir  forefathers. 
lYAS,  CMTS.  See  liiisHiA. 
IVilfOFF,  UeuBdcr  AMi«}«i1ldi,  n  Rnaslaji 
painter,  born  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1801,  died 
tJiere,  July  15,  1868.  He  studied  in  that  city, 
and  becimie  known  in  169:2  by  Ids  "  Christ  and 
Magdalen,"  and  subeequently  by  a  colo»ial 
pidnting  representing  "  Christ  appearing  be- 
fore the  People,"  executed  in  Rome,  where  he 
lived  for  about  20  years. 

IVES,  Le*l  SIIUWH,  an  American  Idshop,  horn 
in  Meridcn.  Conn.,  Sept.  18,  1TB7.  died  in 
New  Y.>rk,  Oct.  13.  1B6T.  Ho  was  brought  up 
on  a  farm  in  Turin,  Lewis  co..  N.  Y.,  to 
which  bis  fattier  had  removed.  When  IG  yerm 
old  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Lowtille, 
where  hie  studies  were  interrupted  nearly  a 
year  by  his  service  in  the  war  with  England, 
nnder  Gen.  Rke.  He  entered  Hamilton  college 
in  the  sammer  of  1810  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church  ;  but  from 
lalred  health  he  left  college  before  the  close 
year.  Having  changed  his  reli- 
pouB  views,  he  joined  the  Protestant  Rpiscopal 
church  in  1819,  studied  theology  in  New  Yorlt, 
and  received  deacon's  orders  in  Anpist,  1822. 
His  first  services  were  rendered  at  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  then  a  missionary  station.  Theucc  he 
went  the  next  year  to  the  charge  of  Trinity 
church,  Philadeljihia,  and  was  nrdained  to  the 
priesthood.  In  1627  be  took  charge  of  Christ 
chnrch,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  became  assistant  minister  of  Ctirist  chnrch, 
New  York,  and  about  six  months  after  was 
made  rector  of  St.  Luke's  cburcli  in  the  same 
city.  He  served  in  this  place  till  Se|ilcmber, 
I8SI,  when  he  wasconseerated  bishop  of  North 
Carolina.  To  promote  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  church,  he  established  an  Institntion  at 
Valle  Crucis.  among  the  mountains  of  that 
state,  which  finally  exposed  him  to  great  ne- 
cimiary  loss.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  nis 
diocese  he  prepared  a  catechism  for  slaves, 
which  was  gnccessfuiiy  introduced  under  bis 
own  supervision  on  some  of  the  large  planta- 
tions. He  published  a  volnme  of  discourses  on 
the  "Apostles'  Doctrine  and  Fellowship."  and 
another  on  the  "  Obedience  of  Faith  (New 
York,  1840).  Thiriog  the  excitement  in  the 
Episcopal  chnrch  caused  by  the  Oxford  tracts, 
he  sided  strongly  with  the  tractariao  move- 
ment; and  though  his  diocese  was  eminently 
high  church,  his  language  and  acts  touching 
this  movement  excited  distrust,  and  (tie  result 
was  alienation.  In  December,  18fl2.  he  visiled 
Rome,  and  was  there  admitted  into  the  Roman 
Calhiilic  church.  He  was  consequently  de- 
posed from  hia  bishopric,  Oct.  14,  1B03,  and 
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published  "  The  Trials  of  a  Mind  in  its  Propreiw 
to  Catholicism^*  (London  and  Boston,  1854). 
Afier  his  return  he  became  professor  of  rheto- 
ric in  St.  Joseph's  theological  seminary  at  Ford- 
hniu,  and  lecturer  on  rhetoric  and  the  English 
lunmiage  in  the  convents  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  the  sisters  of  charity.  His  last  years  were 
devoted  to  establishing  the  protectories  for  des- 
titute Roman  Catholic  children  at  West  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  and  to  teaching  in  Manhattan ville  col- 
lege. New  York,  which  he  aided  in  founding. 

IVORY,  the  osseous  substance  which  composes 
the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  and  which  is  a  pecu- 
liar iiioditication  of  dentine.  In  commerce  it  is 
customary  to  include  in  the  term  the  tusks  of 
the  hippopotamus,  the  walrus,  the  narwhal,  and 
some  other  animals;  but  according  to  Owen 
and  other  high  authorities  it  can  only  be  strictly 
applied  to  the  peculiar  reticulated  modification 
in  the  elephant's  tusk,  although  this  is  analo- 
gous to  tiie  substimce  (dentine)  which  forms 
the  main  part  of  uU  teeth.  The  appearance 
given  by  a  cross  section  of  any  portion  of  an 
elephant*s  tusk,  of  circular  lines  intersecting 
each  other  so  as  to  form  lozenge-shaped  figures 
with  curved  boundaries,  distinguishes  true  ivo- 
ry from  all  other  bony  substances,  and  from  all 
other  tooth  substances,  whether  dentine  or  not 
The  principal  supplies  of  ivory  are  derived  from 
the  W .  and  £.  coasts  of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good 
,  Hope,  Ceylon,  India,  and  the  countries  east- 
ward of  the  str:iits  of  Malacca.  The  best  comes 
from  Africa,  and  is  of  a  finer  texture  and  less 
liable  to  turn  yellow  than  that  brought  from 
India.  Prof.  Owen  says:  "The  African  ele- 
phant, as  is  well  known,  is  a  distinct  species 
from  the  Asiatic  one;  and  some  of  the  Asiatic 
elephants  of  tiie  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
archipeliigo,  as  those  of  Sumatra,  if  not  spo- 
citically  distinct  from  the  elephants  of  con- 
tinental Asia,  form  at  all  events  a  strongly 
marked  variety;*'  and  he  remarks  that  in  the 
Asiatic  elephants  tusks  of  a  size  which  gives 
tlieiii  the  value  of  ivory  in  commerce  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  males,  while  in  the  African  ele- 
pliants  both  males  and  females  afford  good- 
si/ed  tusks,  although  the  males  have  the  largest 
The  best  tusks  are  nearly  straight  and  in  sec- 
tion nearly  circular.  One  of  the  largest  has 
been  found  to  measure  8^^  in.  on  its  longer  and 
7  in.  on  its  shorter  diameter.  Thev  are  hollow 
for  about  half  their  length,  and  a  lino  is  traced 
from  the  termination  of  the  cavity  to  the  tip 
of  the  tusk,  which  marks  in  the  solid  ivory 
the  former  extension  of  the  cavity.  Upon  the 
outMde  they  are  coated  with  a  rind  one  tenth 
to  one  tifth  of  an  inrh  thick,  the <olor  of  which 
in  tlie  African  varieties  mav  be  one  of  numer- 
ous  transparent  tints  of  orange,  brown,  or  al- 
mo-^t  black,  and  in  the  Asiatie  an  opaque  fawn  j 
or  stone  color.  It  conceals  the  (piality  of  the 
ivory  within.  whi<'h  may  l>e  partially  exposed 
at  the  worn  ti[),  but  is  finally  ascertained  only  | 
on  the  introduction  of  the  saw  by  which  the  ; 
tn>k  is  cut  up  for  use.  Even  in  the  interior 
it  is  often  found  to  l>e  of  variable  character.  . 


opaqne  patches  appearing  in  the  trtnspamt 
quality,  and  the  wuite  being  sometinies  marked 
in  rings  alternately  light  and  dark  colored.    In 
the  larger  teeth  the  grain  is  often  coane  in  the 
outer  portion,  and  becomes  fine  within;  uA 
some  varieties  are  of  chalk j  consistency  lik« 
bone,  and  present  dark  brown  spots.    The 
qualities   are   so  variable,  that  when  ex*-t 
matches  are  required  of  several  articles  ic  ii 
important  to  cut  thein  from  the  same  ta»k. 
The  chemical  composition  of  ivory  is  said  co 
differ  considerably  in  the  animals  of  different 
countries ;  but  this  probably  depends  n|ion  the 
age  of  the  animal  and  the  part  of  the  tusk  from 
which  the  specimen  is  taken,  although  the  kind 
of  food  will  exercise  an  influence.    The  follow- 
ing analysis,  taken  from  the  DUti&nmain  «si- 
renfly  may  be  assumed  as  its  average  compo- 
8iti(m:   animal  matter,  dried,  24*00;  wst«r, 
11*15;  phosphate  of  lime,  64*00;  carbonate  of 
lime,  0*10.    By  very  long  exposure  nnder  f^ 
voring  circumstances  the  ammal  matter  bfr> 
comes  dissipated,  rendering  the  texture  brit- 
tle.   This  was  the  condition  of  some  aacicK 
ivory  carvings  found  by  Layard  in  the  nii» 
of  Nineveh.    To  restore  their  tenacity  Phot 
Owen  reconmiended  boiling  them  in  a  sdntiot 
of  gelatine.    The  experiment  proved  perfvci- 
ly  succA.'ssful,  and  the  ivory  thus  regamcd  in 
original  strength  and  solidity.    A  remarksUt 
source  of  ivory,  which  has  long  supplied  ih$ 
Kussian  markets,  is  the  tusks  of  foMil  mam- 
moths found  in  the  banks  of  the  riven  of 
northern  Siberia.    This  fossil  ivory  is  nf  nu- 
lar  ouality  to  that  of  linng  aninuJs,  and  som 
of  the  tusks  are  of  immense  size.    Hohasffd 
says  he  has  seen  tusks  which  were  10  ft  M$ 
and  weighed  186  lbs.    They  were  solid  from 
their  tips  to  within  6  in.  of  the  larger  cii 
and  the  ivory  was  of  fine  grun  and  sound  tox- 
turo. — The  uses  of  ivory  are  very  mmtntk 
It  is  exquisite] v  smooth  in  working,  tltopete 
devoid  of  the  harsh  meagre  character  of  boM. 
and  is  in  all  respects  the  most  soitaUe  mtfcrial 
for  ornamental  turning  as  it  is  cmpMt  of  re- 
ceiving the  most  delicate  lines  and  csKta^ 
The  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome  carved  frw 
the  tusks  of  the  elephant  statues  and  Tirit«i 
works  of  art,  among  which  those  of  Flkidiif 
are  especially  famous.    The  sixe  of  some  of  tht 
statues  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  anricav 
obtained  larger  tusks  than  those  of  nudtfi 
times,  or  that  they  had  a  method  of  foftciiBf 
and  flattening  out  the  materiaL  or  boih  it  op 
in  plates  around  a  central  core.    (See  Qotfw* 
mdre  de  Quincy^s  Le  Jnpiter  ^ifw^w^  ^ 
Tart  ds  la  tevfpture  an f  19 us,  Pktfi^  1^1^) 
Ivory  was  a  favorite  material  for  scolyftB* 
also  in  the  middle  ages,  and  many  besinhl 
specimens  then  executed  are  preserved  is  ■■" 
seuins  and  private  coUectionsk.    Dieppe  In  5o^ 
mandy  has  been  for  two  centories  the  Mi 
seat  of  this  branch  of  art  in  modem  tinek 
The  Chinese   possess  extraordlnarj  skill  m 
working  ivory,  carving  out  of  a  sold  Uock  a 
number  of  hollow  bells  one  within 
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ill  curiously  omamenteil  with  rarioaa  dericM. 
Vhtdr  ciicsamen  are  uneqtialleil  in  ingenious 
irorkmaiiHliip.  Ivor;  is  tarscly  used  for  the 
bandies  of  knii-ea,  and  for  toe  kejB  of  piano- 
Itniea  and  other  mnsical  inscmmeDts.  Its  Sae 
texture  and  smooth  Burfaec  recommend  it  for 
;ilates  tor  miniatures :  and  it  is  used  for  a  great 
rerieiy  of  toys,  and  of  niaihemolieal  ond  other 
instmnieata.  For  drawing  scales  the  material 
if  not  found  so  suitable  as  box  or  lance  wood, 
tor  its  dimensions  change  as  it  ahsorbs  and 
(iTMont  atmospheric  luoi^ture.  Billiard  balls 
ire  liable  to  the  same  difficulty  j  and  as  the 
dirinkage  or  oipAnsion  is  greater  in  the  direc- 
doD  of  the  width  of  the  tusks  thao  in  that  of 
ibdr  length,  the  two  diameters  of  the  balls  are 
lometinies  found  to  differ  materially  after  they 
hare  be«n  made  a  short  time.  For  this  reason 
they  are  sometimes  roughly  shaped  and  then 
kqrt  for  months  in  the  room  in  which  they 
■n  to  be  nsed,  to  acquire  the  form  dne  to  its 
itnial  condition  ns  to  moistare,  when  iliey  are 
Iniahed.  Veneers  are  cut  out  of  the  blocks 
dtber  in  straight  lonptndinal  slips,  or,  by  tbe 
tDethod  first  practised  by  the  Russians  upon 
ByKndrienl  blocks  of  wood,  in  a  spiral  sbe^C,  as 
If  this  were  unrolled  from  the  cylinder  buI>- 
Dilted  to  the  operation.  In  the  London  eihi- 
Ution  of  18St  a  renocr  of  this  kind  waa  ei- 
UUted  In  the  United  States  department,  a  foot 
vide  add  40  ft.  long.  In  Paris  they  lisve  been 
vat  in  strips  of  30  by  160  in. ;  and  n  pianoforte 
im  be«n  entirely  covered  with  this  material. 
Imrj  may  be  mode  flexible  by  immersion  in  a 
nhtion  of  phosphoric  acid  of  specilio  gravity 
i'18  till  it  becomes  translaoent.  It  hardenson 
mosare  to  dry  air,  but  assumes  its  flexibility 
rhen  placed  in  hot  water. — 1  Tory  may  l)e  dyed 
liack  by  ioakinj*  it  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ilrer  and  exposing  it  to  the  sunlight,  or  bettor 
tj  boiliag  for  some  time  in  a  decoction  of  log- 
rood  and  then  steeping  in  a  solution  of  rod 
olpbate  or  red  aretate  of  iron;  blue  by  im- 
nersion  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  ron- 
■inin^  potash;  green  by  dipping  the  blued 
xorj  ID  B  solution  of  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  and 
ben  in  n  hot  decoction  of  fustic;  yellow  by 
bat  looking  the  ivory  in  a.  mordant  of  nitro- 
nnriate  of  tin  and  then  in  a  hot  decoction  of 
brtic,  or  better  by  steeping  it  for  24  hours 
n  a  solntion  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash, 
md  then  immersing  it  in  a  boiling  hot  so- 
Mion  of  acetate  of  lead ;  red  by  flrst  satura- 
ia$  it  with  the  tin  monlant,  and  Uien  immers- 
ing it  hi  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood  or  cochi- 
Mu.  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Lac  dye  will  pro- 
luce  a  scarlet,  and  this  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  potash  will  become  a  cherry  red.  Violet  is 
produced  by  mordanting  with  tin  and  then 
treating  with  a  decoction  of  logwood ;  if  this 
is  placed  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solution  of 
liiro-mariatic  acid,  it  will  be  changed  to  a 
kantiful  purple  red.  Ivory  may  also  he  dyed 
rith  any  of  tne  aniline  colors, — The  imports  of 
tory.  hippopotamus  teeth,  and  narwhal  teeth 
nio' Great  Britain  from  ISBl  to  1871  varied 


from  9,200  cwt  to  14,609  ewt.  n  year.— Vari- 
ous substitutes  for  ivory  have  been  inlroduceil. 
The  bert  known  is  that  called  regetabic  ivory, 
an  albmuinoUB  substance  formed  from  o  milky 
fluid  in  tlie  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm  common 
in  Peru  and  New  Granada,  the  vhytelrphat 
macroearpa.  It  corresponds  to  the  meat  of 
the  cocosnut,  tlie  fruit  of  another  species  of 
palm.  When  the  nuts  are  perfectly  ripe  and 
dry,  tbe  kernels  are  hard  like  ivory  and  very 
white.  It  answers  very  well  for  mnny  small 
articles  instead  of  the  genuine  ivory,  but  is 
more  liable  to  tarnish,  and  does  not  weiir  so 
well  when  exposed  to  friction.  The  French 
preparation  known  as  Pinson's  artificial  ivory 
is  a  componnd  of  gelatine  and  alomina.  t>lnbs 
or  tablets  of  gelatine  or  glue  are  inuncrsed  for 
some  time  in  a  eohition  of  alumina  in  acetic 
or  snlphnrio  acid.  The  alumina  separates  and 
becomes  inoorpiorated  with  the  glue,  and  the 

iilate*  are  then  removed,  dried,  and  finally  pol- 
alied.  AnoUier  preparation  of  artificial  ivory 
is  made  by  working  together  bone  or  ivory 
dust  with  an  eqaal  portion  of  albumen  or  gel^ 
tine  to  form  a  past*,  and  then  rolling  this  into 
sheets,  and  hardening  them  by  drying.  But- 
phate  of  barytes  finely  powdered  is  used  Ut  ad- 
vantage with  one  half  its  quantity  of  albumen. 
Tablets  thus  prepared  ore  used  in  photography 
to  receive  positive  pictures. — Ivont  Black, 
prepared  by  calcining  the  shavings  and  dust  of 
ivory,  is  ground  and  levigated  on  a  porphyry 
slab  to  produce  the  beautiful  velvety  mutirrial 
which  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  ink  uxed 
in  copperplate  printing.     (See  Bo.<ce  Black.) 

ITOCT,  JsMei,  a  Scottish  mathematician,  bom 
in  Dundee  in  1T66,  died  near  London,  8ept  31, 
1843.  He  completed  his  professional  course  in 
tlieology  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews  in 
1T88,  after  which  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  acad- 
emy of  Dundee  for  three  years.  He  was  after- 
ward for  IS  years  superintendtol  of  a  tl«i- 
spinning  factory  at  Dongla^town.  Ueiintime 
ho  pursued  his  maUicmutlcal  studies,  and  be- 
came known  by  remarkable  memoirs  read  be- 
fore the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  la  1804 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  royiu  military  college,  then  at  Harlow, 
Bncki  ugh  am  shire.  He  retired  with  a  pension 
in  1819,  and  from  that  time  prosecuted  his  fa- 
vorite studies  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  He 
was  a  member  of  tlie  principal  learned  societies 
of  England  and  Germany,  and  in  1831  received 
an  annnal  pension  of  £300.  His  principal 
writings  are  papers  in  the  "Transactions  of 
the  royal  societies  of  Edinburgh  ami  London. 
Three  of  these  were  on  the  attractions  of  the 
spheroids,  and  contained  a  process  of  analysis 
which  was  acknowledged  by  Laploce  to  he  su- 
perior to  his  own. 

IVOBI  COAST,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  rgipvr 
Oninoa,  W.  Africa,  between  the  Grun  coast 
and  the  Gold  coast,  eitcnding  from  Cape  Pal- 
mas  to  the  Assinie  river.    The  covt  is  low, 
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great  fertility.  It  is  ilnuoed  hy  ■  tew  nnall 
rivvrx,  tlio  iiriDi-iiial  of  wliicli  are  the  Luhu, 
TulHitali.  unil  Cavnlly.  There  are  a  number  of 
small  native  towns  on  the  coaat.  among  which 
ere  Uroixl  Lahn,  Jack  Laliu,  Jack-Jack,  and 
Grand  Ivorvtiiwn,  wliich  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  Riild  duat,  palm  oil,  and  ivory.  The 
Frunt'h  trailiDg  etatiuD  of  Grand  DasBam  haa 
been  abaiuloiicd  since  1870. 

IVBEl  (aiie.  Eportdia),  a  town  of  Italv,  in 
the  |irovinie  a:id  30  ni.  N'.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Turin ;  |i(iii.  about  10,000.  It  is  walled  and  for- 
tified, and  beautifully  utuated  at  tho  foot  of 
the  Aljis.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Vol  d'Aosta, 
and  on  tlie  river  Dora  Baltca,  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  witich  U  one  of  the  two  anburbs.  Tlie 
Gothic  cathedral  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  gevcral  of  the  pnr- 
iiih  churches  ore  rery  old.  It  ia  the  see  ot  a 
UiHho[),  and  cont«ns  an  epUcojuU  seminary  and 
variouit  schools.  Woollens,  cottona,  silks,  ver- 
micelli, and  other  articles  are  manufactured, 
and  tiieru  are  dye  and  tile  works. — Eporedia 
was  a  con^iidurable  town  of  Ci«aipine  Gaul,  and 
the  Htrenfctb  of  its  atrategicul  jiosition,  com- 
mandinK  two  great  passes  of  tlie  Alps,  gave  it 
inipiirtancc.  Ivrea  wna  a  murquinato  under 
Churler]ia((nc,  which  in  the  l^itli  century  was 
united  with  Savoy. 

IVKT-Ll-BATilLLE,  a  village  of  Franco,  in 
the  departmunt  of  Eure  and  on  the  river  Eure, 
about  40  m.  W.  of  Paris;  pop.  about  1,200. 
It  contains  the  ruins  of  on  ancient  castle  and 
renowned  manufactories  of  wEud  instruments. 
It  passed  throuich  many  vicissitudes  during  the 
wnrs  with  England,  and  Dunois  captured  it  in 
1449  and  destroyed  the  fortifications.  It  is 
must  celebrated  for  the  decisive  victory  gained 
on  the  adjiiiuing  plain  by  Henry  IV.,  March 
14,  15!iO,  over  the  forces  of  the  league  under 
the  duke  of  Mayenne.  The  obelisk  on  the  mte 
of  the  battle,  pulled  down  in  1793,  was  restored 
bv  Kapoleou  in  ISOi*. 
'niV-SnMEISE.  a  village  of  France,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  aboat  a  mile  from  the 
southern  e(ii*e<nr«  of  Paris;  pop.  in  ISSfl,  10,- 
lUtl.  It  is  plcaiutitly  situated,  contains  a  fine 
parish  church,  a  terrace  of  an  old  palace,  a  re- 
nowned nuiMffn  ih  *anti  fur  lunatics,  and  ei- 
ti.-nsive  wine  vaults  in  natural  caves  cut  in  the 
rocks.  There  are  many  handsome  villas  around 
it.  Vast  quantities  of  wine  bottles  and  many 
other  artick's  are  manufactured  here.  The  fort 
of  Ivrv  fijtured  conspicnously  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  in  18TO-'71. 

IVT,  a  common  name,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  for  si*cieTi  of  the  genus  heiera  (Celtic 
htdra.  a  conl)  of  tho  araliaftir,  a  family  which 
is  closely  related  to  the  umMlffera,  hut  differ- 
ent in  tho  structure  of  its  fruit,  which  has 
always  more  than  two  carpels.  The  genua 
hoUrii  cnnAAn  at  evergreen  climbing  shmba, 
with  simple  leave.*  and  the  flowers  in  umbels, 
\\*  must  familiar  representative  is  the  com- 
nicin  or  English  ivy,  H.  heliz.  a  plant  which  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  English  landscape,  and 
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around  which  are  eloatered  ao  nnicli  ot  poetry 
and  legend.  This  is  lonnd  all  over  Britaio.  in 
western  and  southern  Europe,  wMtem  Aiii. 
and  nortliem  Africa,  bat  acvody  at  all  in 
central  Europe.  In  its  wild  state  the  steBJcr 
lower  branches  apread  npon  the  ground,  while 
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the  main  stems  climb  npon  treea,  bidUiiif^ 
and  other  aupporta  to  a  great  height,  by  meHi 
of  aerial  rootlets.  The  leaves  are  three-  to  flvt- 
lobed,  and  of  a  pleasing  Ark  greeD  color.  Tbt 
plant  rarely  flowers  until  it  haa  readied  lb 
summit  of  the  support  upon  which  it  cHralt: 
it  then  throws  ont  from  the  mun  An  ibot 
flowering  branchw,  upon  which  the  iMm  vf 
not  lobed,  like  those  apon  the  other  want,  itf 
nearly  oval ;  each  branch  terminatca  in  a  mH 
of  ^)anicle  of  numerooa  snull  ombcU  c(  y*^ 
lowuh  green  flowers;  these  oDen  in  mti 
autumn ;  die?  ue  fngrant,  and 
the  berriea, 


the  following  apring.    The  iwj 
tops  of  the  talleet  '  -  ■ 
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higheat  bnildinga-  the  Urgcat  aueiiiuwi  )■ 
England  have  trunka  10  to  11)  in.  In  OmtM; 
it  is  a  veiT  long-lixed  plant.  Itj  tiVBvlr 
enjoyed  aome  medicinal  repntatiaBi  bvl  il  k 
scarcely  used  at  preamt;  the  barrici^  vAlcb  « 
man  are  emeda  an' 
by  various  birda; 
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a,«adroc^niM 

cut  featBiahik* 

MtUaitialatRdjanlb 


gardening,  it  being  emplt^ed  to  com  tw 
ings,  to  form  erflrgreaii  vdla,  and  to  ■« 
screens  to  hide  niMgfatlj  olitjaeti.  In  ■* 
country  ivr  oannot  be  contfdand  la  caiwr 
hardy  nord  of  FhUadrfpU^  in  tba  Mw«i 
streets  of  cities  Uke  ^aw  teafc  h  haa  MW 
timee  attained  a  large  riM,  to  ba  daabofsdtf 
an  nnuinally  serere  winter;  IttonMeahm 
aererity  of  the  wintera  at  tta  soitlMS  Gait 
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■kea  it  difficult  of  (altiTation,  bnt  the 
«;■  of  the  BDn  in  the  latter  part  of  win- 

'e  an  injarioua  effect  upon  it;  hence  it 
is  best  npon  the  northern  Bides  of  build- 
[u  Virginia  tbe  plant  flonrishea  Inznri- 
lod  some  line  specimens  may  be  foand 
g  Dpon  the  ola  mausionB  of  that  state, 
lem  gnnlcninf;  ivy  has  been  introduced 
Iding  plant ;  it  is  grown  with  its  stema 
te,  ano  m  tliese  take  root  at  every  joint 
<  mat  of  ita  peculiar  dark  green  foliage 
i  readily  prodnced;  it  is  nsed  in  t£e 
'.  hroad  edgings  to  flower  beda  cut  in  the 
u  well  as  to  form  beds  by  itself;  its 
green  contrasted  with  the  tight  green 
grasA  produces  a  fine  effect.  In  tbe 
■n  statta,  however,  the  great  use  of  ivy 
indoor  decoration,  for  which  purpose  it 
nailed.  It  is  made  to  run  over  window 
over  the  arch  of  folding  doors,  along 
a,  oronnd  pictnre  frames,  or  wherever 
be  deeircd. '  It  is  also  used  to  form 
,  eilier  for  windows  or  for  nse  in  vari- 
ts  of  the  room ;  a  trellis  of  the  dcdred 
I  flieil  to  a  platform,  npon  which  the 
nts  stand  in  pots  ^r  in  a  Buitable  box. 
the  easiest  propagation,  and  for  after 
only  care  and  patience  are  required. 
IS  may  bo  rooted  in  the  usual  way  in 
r  a  branch  several  feet  long  may  be 

0  strike  root  by  surrounding  its  lower 
several  inches  with  a  boll  of  sphagnum 

irhich  is  to  be  tied  on.  The  ball  is 
in  a  }ui  or  other  convenient  receptacle 
rh  it  cjin  be  kapt  constantly  moist; 
ont*  have  formed,  it  may  tlicn  be  set  in 
if  earth.  Ivy  requires  a  rich  soil,  and 
t  is  growing  an  abnndiince  of  water. 
ncipiil  cure  it  needs,  besides  proper  wa- 
is  llie  n'a»hiDL'  of  the  foliage ;  dust  ac- 
t«9  npon  tliu  k'tives,  and  must  be  re- 
froin  time  to  time  by  means  of  a  damp 
It  is  sonietimos  attacked  by  a  scniu 
rhicb  ujion  itH  first  uppearonro  should 
>Ted  by  a  blimt  knife  or  other  mechuni- 
ins.  In  summer  most  of  the  interior 
orations  arc  token  ontdoors  to  a  partly 

•put,  bnt  tliosMj  which  are  very  lai^e 
fmain  in  place  and  receive  proper  care 
fht,  water,  and  cleanliness. — The  Enj?- 
'  presents  many  varieties,  differing  in 

tinil  fiinn  of  the  leaf,  depth  of  green, 
f  fruit,  itc;  notable  among  tijese  are 

with  the  fiiliuj»<  beautifully  marked, 
ed,  or  vi'ined  with  white  and  yellow, 
as  pild  and  silviT  ivies,  all  of  which  are 
autiful,  but  in  tliis  country  can  only  be 

1  nndvr  (rta.'is.  What  is  known  as  the 
y   is   pntpagated   from    the    flowering 

it  ultimately  fonus  climbing  stems. 
V.  so  called,  i*  really  a  native  of  the 
-s  (II.  f'lii'irioiu),  and  has  nmch  larger 
Ijan  the  comnnm.  Th.-so  two  are  all 
des  retojniized  by  the   hite   Berthuld 

in  an  eluliurnte  memoir  (''Journal  of 
"  ToL  ii.)  on  the  genus;  and  while  the 
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oatalognes  and  works  on  gardening  oramerato 
scores  of  species,  they  kre  bell«ved  to  be  all 
reducible  to  these  two.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibliard 
in  1860,  in  a  commnnicatioD  to  the  liDnnas 
society,  and  later  in  a  work  entitled  "Ivy,  Its 
History  and  Characteristics"  (London,  1878), 


Tatacited-lMT*d  ItIm. 

ignoring  all  former  name*,  has  attempted  to 
arrange  the  garden  forma  of  ivy,  and  impose  a 

nomenclature  which  is  not  likely  to  be  gen- 
erally adopted. — Among  otiier  plants  to  which 
tbe  name  Ivy  has  been  applied  are  Qeiman 
ivy,  a  climbing  composite  (see  Gkbmait  Ivt)  ; 
ColoMenm  ivy  (lijiaHa  eymbalaria),  a  small 
creeping  toad  flax;  ground  ivy  (nepeta  alt- 
ehoma),  a  prostrate  European  labiate,  which  is 
not  rare  as  a  weed  in  the  older  portions  of  this 
country,  and  which  before  the  mtroduction  ot 
bops  was  used  in  England  to  give  bittemeM  to 
beer,  and  is  also  called  alehoof ;  American  ivy, 
more  generally  known  as  the  Virginia  creeper 
(ampeiopiU  quingmfolia),  whien,  though  a 
deciduous  plant,  occupies  much  the  same  place 
in  our  vegetation  that  the  ivy  does  in  Europe; 
snd  poison  ivy,  a  name  which  with  several 
others  is  applied  to  the  well  known  rhtii  t<m- 
eodendron,  tor  which  see  SruACB. 

UIOH^  a  mythical  Thcssalian  prince,  king  of 
the  Lapittuc,  and  father  of  Pinthous.  'Wnen 
Beloneus,  whoso  daughter  Dia  he  had  espoused, 
demanded  of  him  the  cnstomary  bridal  gifta, 
Iiion  treacherously  invited  him  to  a  bonauet, 
and  then  hod  him  cost  into  a  liery  pit.  None 
would  hold  intercourse  with  the  murderer,  or 
pnrify  him,  till  Jupiter  at  length  performed 
the  uecessar;  rite,  and  made  liim  nis  guest. 
But  Iiion  presumed  to  make  love  to  Juno, 
whereupon  Jupiter  made  a  phantom  resem- 
bling her,  by  which  liion  became  the  pro- 
!  genitor  of  the  centaurs.  For  his  impiety  be 
.  was  chained  by  Mercury  to  a  wheel  which  re- 
I  volved  perpetuai!;  in  the  air.   ' 

IXTULXOCBIli,  FtnuMi*  da  lira,  an  Indian 
historian,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  tli« 
I  kings  of  Tczcuco  in  Mexico,  born  about  1668, 
I  die<l  about  1G4H.  lie  was  interpreter  of  the 
'  native  languages  to  the  viceroys  of  Mexico,  and 
!  asuiduously  collected  the  ancient  MSS.  and  tra- 
.  ditions  ot  his  country,  which  he  embodied  in  a 
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wrios  of  Tnemoire  or  *'  Relations."  His  most 
iinportjint  work  is  a  "  History  of  the  Chiche- 
mt'Cit*,"  which,  with  most  of  his  other  writinps, 
was  first  printed  from  the  MSS.  in  Mexico  by 
Lonl  Kinjrsborou^h  (**  Mexican  Antiijuities," 
vol.  ix.).  His  works  evince  a  disposition  to 
overestimate  the  power  and  policy  of  the  Tez- 
ciican  kinfrs,  hut  are  nevertheless  interesting, 
and  r»n  the  whole  trustworthy. 

IZIBAL,  a  seaport  of  Guatemala,  in  the  de- 
partment and  123  m.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Gua- 
t«.-mahL,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Dulce;  \yop. 
about  Ono.  It  is  a  miserable  place  of  about 
150  houses,  and  owes  its  importance  to  its 
bein^r  the  sole  Atlantic  port  for  the  trade  of 
the  capital.  The  water  bein^  very  shallow  on 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  loadini;  from 
the  gulf  to  the  sea,  only  vessels  of  light  draught 
can  go  up  to  the  town.  Large  vessels  go  to 
Ralize,  and  the  merchandise  is  transmitted  by 
coasting  craft  to  Izabal. 

IZALCO,  a  volcano  of  the  republic  and  86  m. 
N.  W.  of  the  citv  of  San  Salvador,  in  lat.  13 
15'  N.,  Ion.  nr  44'  W.  It  is  <me  of  the  most 
curious  volcanoes,  and  except  Jonillo  in  Mexico 
the  only  one  in  the  world  that  has  risen  from 
the  level  of  the  plain  within  the  memory  of 
man.  A  priest  of  Sonsonate,  an  eye-witness 
of  its  origin,  related  to  Mr.  Stephens  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  its  formation.  In  1798, 
after  a  series  of  destnictive  earthquakes,  dust 
and  pebbles  were  observed  rising  from  a  fissure 
in  the  plain;  soon  after  lava  was  upheaved, 
and  this,  together  with  large  stones  and  other 
substanci'H,  gradually  accumulated  around  the 
orifice  until  the  vast  i8olate<l  cone  as  it  now 
stands  was  formal.  It  is  contiguous  to  another 
mountiin  sutficientlv  elevated  to  afford  from  its 
crest  a  distinct  view  of  the  burning  crater  of 
the  volcano;  and  the  lurid  flames  and  never- 
ending  shower  of  incandescent  stones  issuing 
from  it  are  clearly  visible  from  Sonsonate,  near 
by.  Izjilco  is  sui)pose<l  to  have  had  its  origin 
from  a  deviation  of  the  subterranean  fire  which 
animated  the  neighboring  system  of  extinct 
volcanoes  clustered  around  the  great  peak  of 
Santa  Ana.  The  eruptions,  though  incessant, 
are  somewhat  intermittent  in  regard  to  vio- 
lence, and  have  often  been  disastrous  to  the 
adjm'ont  town  of  Izalco.  Dense  colomns  of 
smoke  are  constantly  emitted,  and  detonations 
like  the  rumblings  of  distant  thunder  are  reg- 
ularly repeated  at  inter^'als  of  from  6  to  15 
minutes.  Vegetation  is  of  course  impossible 
4m  the  brown  arid  flanks  of  the  mountain, 
diiwn  which  streams  of  liquid  fire  are  occa- 
sionally seen  to  roll,  offering  a  spectacle  of  ter- 
rific grandetir,  especially  by  night.  Its  height 
at  pri'sent  is  estimated  at  about  0,000  ft. ;  and, 


though  some  40  m.  from  the  eouti  it  lerTc*  m 
a  convenient  landmark  for  marinen,  amou 
whom  it  is  sometimes  designated  si  faro  dtl 
Sahador. 

IZAUO,  a  town  of  San  SalvadoV,  Centra! 
America,  situated  near  the  base  of  the  prv<«- 
ding  volcano,  36  m.  K.  W.  of  the  city  of  Sa 
Salvador ;  pop.  5,000,  chiefly  Indiana.  It  vh 
once  the  centre  of  the  most  important  cirso 
district  in  all  America,  and  still  preserves  manr 
evidences  of  past  importance.  Its  fine  larpe 
church  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  earth^juke 
of  Ih^,  8,  1859.  The  country  mnmnd  it  u  re- 
markably fertile  and  well  watered. 

IZARD,  a  N.  county  of  Arkansas,  drained  by 
White  river,  which  is  here  navinble;  sns, 
86^  St],  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,800,  of  whom  \f^ 
were  colored.  It  has  an  uneven  sarfare  and  a 
fertile  soil.  The  chief  productions  in  1979 
were  20,076  bushels  of  wheat  803,248  of  Ii- 
dian  com,  17,858  of  oats,  11,107  of  Irish  poli- 
toes,  13,435  of  sweet  potatoe^  24,975  Ibb  of 
tobacco,  92,686  of  butter,  10,496  giDoM  d 
molasses,  and  1,568  bales  of  cotton.  Hmn 
were  2,293  horses,  2,501  milch  cow^  MM 
working  oxen,  8,281  other  cattle,  4,418  ^ittf^ 
and  17,276  swine.    Capital,  Mount  Olivsu 

IZASD,  lalpl,  an  American  statesman,  bsn 
near  Charleston,  $.  C,  in  1742,  died  at 
Bay,  May  30, 1804.  He  was  educated  at 
bridge,  England,  inherited  an  ample 
and  in  1771  settled  in  London,  fhmi 
the  troubled  condition  of  American  poGlifli 
induced  him  in  1774  to  retire  to  the  contiMit 
He  Bubseauently  endeavored  to  imprevipM 
the  British  ministry  the  iD-adTised  natnt  cf 
the  course  they  were  pomin^  bnt  vitkil 
effect.  In  1780  he  retomed  to  the  UBitii 
States,  where  he  was  instmmental  in  procirim 
the  appointment  of  Gen.  Greene  to  the  sob* 
mand  of  the  southern  army.  He  abo  pWp' 
his  whole  estate  as  security  for  funds  msw 
in  the  pnrchase  of  ships  of  war  in  Earopa  h 
1781  he  entered  the  continental  congress;  0^ 
upon  the  wloption  of  the  federd  coMlilrfi* 
he  was  elected  a  United  States  teoator  froa 
South  Carolina.  The  **  CorrcipMidgfe  d 
Ralph  Izard  from  1774  to  1801  with  a  Short 
Memoir, ^^  was  published  bj  his  dan^itcr  (Bo^ 
ton,  1844). 

UTACniirATL,  a  rolcano  of  Mezko,  1Bi.70f 
ft.  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  that  of  Pof^ 
catepetl,  near  the  city  of  PueMa.  It  istoa^ 
times  called  the  Sierra  Kerttda.  its  top  btii| 
almost  always  covered  with  snow.  Its  asB* 
iii  aboriginal  Mexican,  from  tstae.  whiter  tti 
eihuatl^  woman,  suggested  by  its  fuicisd  it* 
semblance  to  a  woman  in  a  white  dn/L  b 
has  not  been  active  since  the  oonqneiL 


th  letter  of  most  Enropean  alpha- 
»  a  Bpnriona  conntcrpart  of  the  let- 
slso  called  the  conBonant  of  that 
ling  that  fnnction  of  the  uriranal 
it  precedes  another  vowel.  Tbis, 
the  caae  odIj  where  it  sonndB  like 
■T  in  some  Enropean  langna^  it 
Buperfetation  of  other  legitimate 
le  representative  of  Bounds  which 
i;  in  common  with  that  of  ita  pro- 
t  is  in  German  miBcalled  Jot  (pro- 

0,  in  Spanish  Jota  (pronounced 
I  iiiro.  The  following*  are  the 
which  it  is  uttered  in  various  Ian- 
is  consonant  I  in  Italian,  German, 

other  Teatonic  langnages,  in  Lu- 
ll, Magjar,  &c.,  where  the  Czechs 
le  Spaniards  and  English  y,  before 
instance :  Ital.  ajuttt  or  aialo,  aid ; 
^ke,  jo,  yes;  Lusat.  and  Poljeden 
en),  one;  Magyar  jeg,  ice,  &c.  2. 
and  Portugnese  J,  a  lingci-dental 
weak  and  sonorous  counterpart  of 
,  like  the  sound  of  i  and  t  in  the 
ds  jiieaivre,  ffraiier,  and  rendered 
[nation  tk  in  English.  This  sound 
en  with  g  before  a  and  i  in  Portu- 
Vench.  It  exists  in  HosMan,  Po- 
ler  Slavic  languages,  in  Persian, 
,  but  not  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Lat- 
Arabic,  Ethiopian,  Irish,  German, 
)ther  languages.  3.  The  English 
represents  the  preceding  intiroate- 
with  that  of  d.  equivalent  to  dih; 
dj  l[i  French  and  dsfh  in  German 
IS  of  oriental  names.  This  com- 
1  is  also  written  in  English  with  ;; 
ind  1/,  in  Italian  with  g  before  e 
xists  in  many  eastern  languages, 
ih,  hnt  is  unknown  in  the  ancient 

1.  Hebrew.  Ethiopic,  and  Irish,  as 
.*rman,  French,  and  moi^t  other  Eu- 
iage<i.  4.  In  Spanish  it  is  sounded 
^nan  fh,  as  in  jvrfii,  young,  and 
t  to  g  before  «  and  i,  and  lo  x  in 
m  that  Mexico  is  nl-^>  written  Me- 
rifo. — Tlie  use  of  tiie  tailed  or  elon- 
introdnce<l  by  Dutch  printers,  and 
lied  I  holJandah  by  French  print- 
rs  the  same  rolation  to  I  that  the 

toV.    (Seel.) 

large  wading  bird  of  the  stork 
il  in  Sonth  America  and  Africa,  of 
yeferia  fl.inn.).     The  bill  Is  about 

half  lont*.  and  strong,  resembling 
-fork  eieept  that  it  is  bent  a  little 
he  point.  It  is  a  lar^ie  bird,  mea- 
*n  6  and  6  ft.  in  length ;  the  wines 

ample,  with  the  second  and  tliinl 
it;  tail  moderate  and  broad;  tarsi 

than  the  middle  toe,  and  covered 

i-OL,   IS.^-31 


i  with  retienlated  scales ;  the  toes  are  long,  uni- 
ted at  their  Iwses,  with  most  of  the  hind  too 
rtstinff  on  the  ground.  Only  two  species  are 
I  ileserined  by  Gray,  of  which  the  best  known 
I  is  the  American  jabiru  (Jf.  .ilmer jcana,  Linn.}; 
j  in  tills  the  bill  is  black,  the  bead  and  about  two 
j  tlitrds  of  tbe  neck  bare  and  blackish,  and  the 
i  lower  part  of  the  neck  bright  red ;  there  are  a 
few  white  feathers  on  the  hind  head,  and  the 
ri-at  of  the  jdnmwe  is  white.  It  inhabits  Bro- 
j  zil  and  Guiana,  freqnenting  swamps,  seeking 
I  for  ftsh  and  reptiles;  it  rises  slowly  to  a  great 
Ijeight,  supporting  itself  for  a  very  long  time. 
j  Tiie  nest  is  made  on  lofty  trees,  and  the  eggi 
'  :ire  gcnendly  two;  the  youngarefed with flsh; 
the  tiesh  of  the  young  is  tender  and  tolerably 
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Jsbtan  (Uj-ctcrii  S«icgikiul>). 

good  eating.  The  African  species  (if.  Sentga- 
lennt,  Sbaw)  is  an  equally  large  bird,  senerulj 
,  white,  with  head,  neck,  and  scapulars  black ;  it 
I  has  two  pendent  wattles  at  the  uaae  of  the  bill, 
JiBLOKSKI,  Pul  Emit,  a  German  orientalist, 
born  in  Berlin  in  1668,  died  in  Frankfort-on- 
'  tlic-Oder,  Sept  13,  ITST-  He  was  professor  of 
I  theology  at  the  univeruty  of  Frankfort,  and 
i  head  minister  of  the  Calviniatic  church  in  that 
city.  lie  published  at  least  SO  different  works 
'  on  oriental  philology,  history,  divinity,  and 
I  antiquities,  the  most  important  of  which  ia 
his  Panthton  jEgypUorum,  tire  d«  DiU  torum 
ComnientariuM.rvm  ProUgomeniM  de  Seligione 
\  et  ThioUgia  ^mptiorutn  (8  vols.,  1760-'82). 

JJCAftUt,  a  dUumal  flsairostral  bird  of  the 
I  kingfisher  family,  and  subfamily  galbulinv, 
comprising  the  two  senera  ^Ifiufa  (MOhr.)and 
jaeameropt  (Cnv.)  The  plumage  is  brilUant, 
'  green  predominating,  and  the  habitat  is  troDi- 
'  eal  South  America  and  some  of  the  West  in- 
dian  islands.    In  the  genua  galbula  the  bill  is 
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long,  slender,  atraifrht,  pointed,  and  fonr-«ded ; 
the  wiaga  nre  muderutc  and  roundi-d,  with  the 
tuurth  'iiiill  longest;  tail  clungatnl  and  sfHda- 
nted ;  tarei  verv  short,  slender,  and  near^  cov- 
ered witli  feiitherH ;  the  tocii  two  before  and 
two  behind,  the  inner  hind  one  verf  small  (in 


IV  (0*11x11*  TtrMO). 
some  sporics  wonting),  and  the  outer  anterior 
onu  tiio  lon^wst.  Abont  ten  Bpecies  are  de- 
Bcribod.  inhabiting  the  moist  forestii,  and  lead- 
ing a  !u>UtArf  life;  thejiierch  on  naked  branch- 
es, whence  they  dart  in  puruuit  ot  insects,  in 
the  manner  of  the  bee-eatera ;  some  species  are 
said  to  feed  on  flsli  anil  tbeir  try.  The  nest  is 
a  hole  in  a  tree  or  a  river  bank,  with  a  small 
entrance,  and  the  epfa  we  usually  three  in 
number.  Tiie  green  jacaniar(6'.  ririi/(i,  Lflth.) 
is  about  the  rize  of  a  lark,  of  a  brilliant  glostfj 
green,  with  wliite  chin  and  rufous  abdomen; 
tlie  paradise  jai-amar  (G.  paraduet,  Linn.), 
with  the  Mime  metallic  green  color,  has  a  vio- 
let-brown head,  and  white  throat,  front  neck, 
and  under  wing  coverts.  In  jaeameropt  the 
bill  is  shorter,  broader,  and  more  curve<I,  more 
like  that  of  the  bee-eaters.  The  species  are 
few,  inhabiting  tropical  South  America,  with 
habits  MmiUr  to  those  of  the  preceding  genus. 
The  great  jaeoniar  (•/'.  grand'u.  Gmel.)  is  about 
11  in.  liin;;,  of  a  copjiery  green  above,  and  be- 
neath ferruglnuns. 

JICAXA,  ft  wading  bird  of  the  family  pnlame- 
deiiliT,  and  subfuniily  parrimt,  of  which  the 
prinHpal  genus  is  tmrra  (Linn.),  found  in  the 
Tanner  jurts  of  America,  Ahis,  and  Africa. 
Tile  liill  i»  lon;r,  slender,  straight  at  the  base, 
and  raulteil  at  lite  ti]i;  the  boiie  of  the  bill  lias 
a  large,  nake<l,  dihitetl  plate,  standing  up  in 
front  'if  the  ffirelie:ul;  wings  long,  the  third 
quill  the  longeMt:  tail  very  short,  partly  con- 
ceideil  by  the  eowrtii;  tarsi  long,  naked,  and 
sIciiiIiT,  with  transverse  scales.  The  most  re- 
mai'kahlu  peculiarity  i>  the  great  length  of  the 
toc.'t,  four  in  nutntwr,  entirely  separated,  and 
all  armed  with  long,  straiirbt,  and  sliarp  eluws; 
that  of  the  hind  tue  in  ih-j  cimnion  species  is 


BO  acute  and  long  is  to  obtain  for  the  Uri  it 

name  of  ''  surgeon  ;*'  in  ioiim  the  naked  ptuo 
about  the  bill  descend  towardtbeneek.  %* 
birds  frequent  marslies,  tiMudtM  of  rivemsd 
ponds,  in  pairs  or  in  small  flocks;  iht;  ut 
flh;,  when  alarmed  diving  or  sknlkiiig  »>if 
the  reeds ;  by  the  length  of  their  toM  thcr  in 
enabledto  walk  upon  the  floating  leaTesofvUr 
plants,  in  search  of  aqnotie  inaecUk  bodi,  ui 
seeds ;  they  are  quarrelaome  sad  nuiiy.  *trikii( 
eiu-h  other  with  their  sparred  wings;  ihcftiidil 
is  rapid,  straight,  and  not  very  eleroud;  Vkj 
wade  into  tlie  water  as  far  aa  the  kneM.  bni  da 
not  swim,  as  tbeir  feet  are  not  webbed;  iher 
are  monogamous,  the  fenulea  ""^'"g  a  acM 
among  the  reeds,  and  depositing  foar  or  livt 
eggs.  More  than  a  doteu  spedes  are  dcKribcd. 
of  which,the  best  known  ar«  tbeohc«nui  jaa- 
nii.(P.iaeaiia,ISaa.),  block  with  a  red  maatk, 
with  the  primaries  green,  a  natiT*  uf  Suuk 
America ;  the  Indian  jacana  (i*.  Imdiea,  LrtL), 
blackish  ivith  blue  and  violet  ivflectiita& 
bronzed  green  mantle,  rump  and  tail  MngwH 
red.  anterior  quills  green,  and  a  whiu  MriM 
behind  the  eye ;  and  Ute  African  Jaeana  (P. 
A/rimnn,  Gmel.),  with  wings  ananued,  aal 
forehead  not  carunculated  and^  greenish  black. 


They  are  about  10  in.  long.    The  g 


first  tlirec  quills  prolonged,  tad 
the  ends  Of  the  fourth  to  tlie  seventh  lengtkca- 
ed,  narrowed,  and  falcated ;  the  tail  nairovsA 
with  the  four  central  featherv  much  pruliM||id 
and  the  lateral  one*  short  and  graduated;  ik 
,  base  of  the  hill  and  head  entirely  eorcrad  witk 
I  feathers.  To  this  genus  belong  Ibe  GuaM 
I  jaeana  {H.  Sintiitu,  GmeL),  wbicb  is  the  ua|r 


species  described  by  Gray;  tbe  b 

same  as  in  the  preoeding  gaiuia.    The  gi 

color  is  brown,  with  the  bead,  tbiaat. 


port  of  the  neck,  and  i 
Lind  neck  with  goUi 
tail  feathers  Uack. 


M;lbal«l 


JACBMANN 

iicnuin,  ttmwi  Em  FmiwI,  a  German 
naral  officer,  bom  in  DaDtcio,  March  3,  t8S2. 
He  rose  from  the  most  inferior  ntation  to  be 
nn«  of  the  directora  in  ie67-'9  of  the  newly 
ectabliithed  Pruaoian  admiralty,  and  command- 
er of  an  expedition  to  China  in  1S62.  In 
Uaroh,  1S64,  he  defeated  the  Danes  at  Jaa- 
mand  on  the  island  of  Bdgen.  In  1867  he 
became  cliiet  of  the  nunistrir  of  marine,  and 
in  1008  vice  admiral,  and  cootributed  |tTeatl]' 
to  the  organization  and  elflciencj  of  the  ser- 
rire.  Daring  the  Franco-German  war  (1870- 
Tl)  be  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Baltic 
fleet ;  and  on  Dec.  81,  1871,  he  was  placed  at 


by  tbe  W.  fork  of  Trinitf  river  i  area,  870  sq. 
m. :  pop.  in  1870,  GH,  of  whom  78  were 
colored.  It  lies  chiefly  in  the  "  cross  timber*," 
and  haa  great  diTerait<r  of  anrface  and  soil. 
Stock  raising  is  the  chief  induatrj,  thonrh 
there  is  some  excellent  farming  land.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,750  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  8,020  of  oata,  and  176  tons  of 
bay.  The  value  of  lire  stock  waa  116,926. 
Ct^ital,  Jackslwro. 

iUKAL,  a  species  of  wild  dog,  living  In  troops 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  gener- 
aDy  placed  in  the  genus  eanU  at  sutliora,  but 
raised  to  a  genus  of  its  own  {mcaliiu)  by 
Hamilton  Smith.  These  animals  lire  under 
great  varieties  of  climate,  in  the  moist  Jungles 
of  Asia,  the  dry  deserts  of  northern  Africa,  in 
forest  and  plain,  and  wherever  the  warmth  is 
safficient;  hke  other  doga,  they  are  voracions, 
feeding  with  avidity  even  on  decomposing  mat- 
ter, and  in  this  way,  with  the  hyicna  and  vnl- 
turc.  are  I'f  considerable  advatttatce  to  man  in 
h'li  I'limates.  They  are  generally  hnrmUas.  but 
uiske  night  hideous  hv  their  dismal  liowlings; 
they  dwell  in  iiurrows  whieh  they  excavate 
I  hem -el  vert,  and  in  caves;  they  are  said  to  dis- 
interdi-ad  bodies,  and  occasionally  when  pressed 
I'V  li'iiiiFer  to  attack  man.  Though  exceedingly 
tinii'i.  they  arc  easily  tnmed,  and  rarely  snarl 
ai  tile  himil  which  carcgtses  them ;  this  character 
(rfvc*  ;irent  pmhability  to  the  opinion  that  the 
jai-kal  has  mingled  its  bloiwl  in  many  of  the 
Tarr*  of  our  domestic  dog,  though  perlisps  not 
t..  the  assertion  of  Pallas  that  it  is  the  chief 
iiriL^nal  of  this  useful  animal.  The  organizu- 
ii'.n  i.f  the  jackal  does  not  illffer  fn>in  that  of 
tile  diiL'.  and  the  habits  of  dl^.^ging.  living  and 
iiuntin:;  in  triio{>s.  and  feeding  on  rarcasMesare 
;lir  •i:ime  in  iMitb  in  the  wild  state;  the  fonner, 
at  lv:i-t  in  some  of  the  Mpeeies,  jio^setwes  a  di:»- 
ajri-',-ii!ile  'nhir  from  which  the  Intier  is  free. 
The  jnipil  of  the  eye  Is  round,  as  in  the  diurnal 
raninv<:  rlie  nostrils  otH-n  on  the  end  of  the 
uiui/li-:  the  ears  are  pointed,  with  a  tubercle 
"B  the  external  eilge;  the  timpie  is  very  soft, 
and  the  iijiper  lip  and  sides  of  face  provided 
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inalinctaarethoaeof  thedog;  the  hair  ia  thick, 
the  tail  being  nearly  aa  bnNiy  as  tliat  of  a  fox. 
The  jackal  Is  otUn  seen  in  attendance  on  &» 
lion,  and  haa  been  supposed  to  mn  down 
animals  for  him,  contented  with  a  small  share 
for  itself ;  but  it  follows  for  the  sake  of  the 
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pickings  and  atcalinga  in  the  train  of  the  lion, 
who  perhaps  is  often  led  to  bis  prey  by  the 
bowlings  of  a  troop  of  jackals  huntltig  for 
themselvea.  The  common  jackal  or  jnngla 
koola  of  India  (eanU  a%rev§,  Linn.)  is  of  the 
size  of  a  small  dog,  reddish  gray  above,  darkest 
on  the  hack,  and  lighter  beneath;  the  tail  is 
bushy  and  dark  at  the  end.  It  inhabita  the 
warmer  parte  of  (*.  Asia,  N.  Afrira,  and  8,  E. 
Europe.  The  African  jackal  or  dieb  (C.aiithuf, 
F.  Cuv.)  is  of  a  yellnwish  gray  als>ve.  lighter 
beneath ;  the  tail  yellow,  with  a  longitudinal 
black  line  at  the  l>ase.  and  some  black  hairs  at 
the  tip.  It  is  found  in  Egypt.  Nubin,  Senegal, 
and  other  [larts  of  Africa.  The  average  height 
of  the  jackal  is  aliont  15  in.,  the  lenitth  of  ilia 
IkhIv  14  in.,  and  of  the  tail  about  10  in.  The 
aliore  species  have  been  known  to  breed  to- 
gether, priKlucing  live  young  after  a  gestation 
of  alHiut  6*1  days;  and  lliey  will  also  intermix 
with  doinesticati-d  dog* ;  in  fait,  the  agency  of 
the  jackal  in  tlie  ]>nHliicti»n  of  the  southern 
Hofcs  can  no  more  tie  doubted  tliim  that  of  the 
wolf  in  the  fOM!  of  the  northern,  ami  the  eros>k 
logs  of  these  Jackal  ili^  and  wolf  dt^s,  cither 
liy  accident  or  der>ign,  would  explain  satisfac- 
torilv  a  great  number  of  our  domestic  varieties. 
(Sfe'Dixi.) 

Jlf  KO.tW,  a  European  conirostral  bin)  of  the 
erow  family,  and  genus  eorrai  (('.  montiMii, 
Linn. ).  The  form  is  more  cumnact  and  grace- 
ful than  that  of  any  other  British  coninc  bird ; 
of  about  the  size  of  tlie  domestic  pigeon,  with 
large  head,  short  neck,  ovate  l>ody.  and  mod- 
crate  wings,  tail,  and  feet;  the  bill  is  shorter 
than  the  head,  stout  and  conienl.  slightly  arch- 
ed, and  sharp-edged ;  the  gape  almost  straight; 
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tlie  pinmafte  foil  and  mft ;  ihe  tail  Ktraight,  of  1 
13  broad,  rounded  feathers;  clawH  arclied  and  , 
Htrnnic.  The  lenirth  in  about  16  fn.,  the  bill  1}, 
and  the  alar  extent  80  in. ;  the  femidc  in  sliKhtl*  . 
Hmaller.  Tlie  bill  and  feet  are  black,  iridcs  I 
grayish  white.  u|ii«r  and  fore  part  uf  the  head  , 


JittiiM  (Corriu  moncdub) 

Mack  with  bluish  purple  reflections  ;  prayish 
bhu'k  about  the  eyes  and  throat;  back  and 
sides  of  nwk  bluish  pray :  '^"t  ot  plumage  gray- 
ish block,  approaching  leaden  fzray  on  the  under 
partH ;  winm  and  tail  black,  tlie  latter  with  the 
primaries  glossed  with  green,  and  tlie  seconda- 
ries with  purple.  In  rare  instances,  indiridnsls 
have  been  fonnd  variegated  with  white.  It  is 
a  very  active,  impertinent,  playful,  and  loqua- 
cious bird,  altogether  the  most  agreeable  and 
sociable  of  the  crows.  The  dight  is  rapid, 
very  irregular,  and  generally  aeconiiianied  with 
fre<]nent  cries.  It  dwells  in  ruined  buildings, 
towers,  sttvples.  and  retreats  in  high  rocks, 
an<l  is  often  found  in  the  heart  of  large  cities; 
It  notlc*  in  the  same  pInee-<,  and  occasionally 
in  chimneys,  making  a  lar^re  nest,  and  laying 
aliont  flvo  blni-«h  white  eggs  with  brown  or 
[mIo  purple  spots  at  the  larger  eni),  I^  liy  1  in. ; 
tlie  viar*  are  [M  in  May.  and  tlie  young  arc 
abroadliy  thcendof  June.  SuIIyingfrom  their 
retreats  at  early  dawn,  they  betake  themselves 
to  the  lields  in  search  of  worms,  larvie.and  in- 
sti'ts  walking  about  gracefullv,  hut  frequently 
(luarrelllng;  they  also  eut  niullusks,  Crustacea, 
tislies.  anil  even  carrion :  when  feeding,  they 
are  very  vigilant;  they  pick  up  food  from  the 
streets  with  the  nioks  and  pigeons,  and  possess 
the  corvine  j>roiK-ii^ty  tii  ciirrr  tn  their  nests 
oil  kin<)s  of  objects  which  can  serve  for  their 
strnetures,  and  to  ■'teid  sliining  articles  of  value ; 
they  may  be  taught  many  tricks,  and  to  prn- 
nmmce  word-i.  They  inhabit  (ircat  Britnin 
and  most  part*  of  the  EHro[)ean  ci)ntinent; 
e|iecies  in  Asia  are  very  nearly  allieil  to  this, 
both  in  npiieiiraiK'e  and  habits. 

J.(CKS4»!li',  the  name  of  20  counties  in  the 
Unite.1  States.     I.  A  W.  county  of  West  Vir- 


area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1B70,  lU.SOO,  of  wbou 
68  were  colored.  It  has  a  diverwfied  snrfscc: 
the  soil  near  the  rivers  is  fertile,  and  eltewbm 
well  adapted  to  grazing.  The  chief  proiiiK- 
tions  in  1B70  were  S9.B45  bnshels  of  wbriL 
272,044  of  Indian  com,  48,624  of  oats.  S>>.StT 
of  potatoes.  96,266  lbs.  of  tobaccn,  SH.SSH  ot 
wool,  87.0S!  of  butter,  and  2.W4  tons  of  hiy. 
There  were  8.BSS  bones,  8,280  milch  mk 
3,644  other  cattle,  18,610  aheep,  and  S.^1 
swine ;  2  manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  1  of 
boats,  7  of  cooperage,  3  floor  mills,  and  7  >•« 
mills.  Capital,  Ripley.  II.  A  S.  W.  coant> 
of  }forth  Carolina,  bordering  on  South  Caro- 
lina, and  drained  bv  head  water*  of  the  Tennes- 
see and  Savannah  rivers;  area,  about  730 iq- 
m. :  pop-  in  1870.  6,688,  of  whom  ST4  wov 
colored.  The  Blue  Kidge  (Mvnpiea  its  &.  L 
frontier,  and  the  surface  is  generallT  tnooB- 
tainous.  Since  the  cenaos  a  portion  has  bt« 
taken  to  form  Swain  co.  The  chief  prodoilioia 
in  1870  wer«  18,660  bushels  of  wheat,  t.lR 
of  rye,  166,060  ot  Indian  com,  10,6S8  of  eat), 
13,236  of  Irish  and  7,116  of  sweet  potatoes 
11,697  lbs.  of  tobacco,  10,694  of  wool,  H,OU 
of  bolter,  and  11.671  of  honcr.  There  wen 
1,022  ho^se^  2,136  milch  cows,  8,422  oibtr 
cattle,  6,028  sheep,  and  8.168  swine.  Ci{^ 
Webster.  IIL  AN.  county  of  Georgia,  draioid 
bv  the  hcod  waters  of  Oconee  river;  area.  WS 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,181,  of  whom  l.Tlt 
were  colored-  It  is  ■  hilly  and  not  very-  ftftib 
district,  abounding  in  granite  and  qoaiU,  ud 
containing  some  iron  ore.  The  chief  prodw- 
tions  in  1870  were  86,200  bnshels  ot  whiA 
318,760  of  Indian  corn.  36,g«0  o^o■U,  IftCH 
of  sweet  potatoes  66,116  Iba.  of  butter,  mi 
1.826  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,I4>  himt, 
668  mules  and  asses,  1,904  ibilcb  eowi,  ILOII 
other  cattle.  6,379  sheep,  and  8,141  nW 
Capital,  JelTerson.  IT.  A  N.  W.  eovDiy  tf 
Florida,  bordering  on'  Georgia,  and  Hpnttd 
from  Alabama  on  the  E.  b v  the  CfaattaboocbN 
river,  which  unites  with  the  Flint  to  foni  lb 
Appolacbicola  on  the  8.  £.  bonier;  ana,  IMO 
sq.  m- ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,628,  of  whiw  BJM 
were  colored.  It  is  intenedad  by  tbe  Oifda 
rirer,  and  has  a  level  MnfaM^  V^  tonrti 
with  pine  forests.  The  adl  dmt  tM  ibaw 
is  very  fertile.  The  chief  ModoetioaB  )•  19!* 
were  160,780  bushels  of  lodiaB  e 
of  sweet  potatoes,  27,S73  gaOou  t 
89,280  lbs.  of  rice,  and  S.S91  bdca  «  amm. 
There  were  440  horws.  B18  mvka  ml  mmk 
1,974  milch  cowB,  4.840  other  nttla,  LIH 
sheep,  and  6,097  swine.  C^ritaL  Knliaa. 
V.  A  N'.  E.  county  of  AUbanu,  bordifte  •■ 
Tennessee,  and  intenected  by  Tenne—  mtr: 
area  estiniated  at  976  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  If^ 
19,410,  of  whom  8,060  were  colond.  It  I* 
moantainons,  and  the  soil,  drmined  bv  nnMt- 
ons  8tream^  is  generallr  fertile.  "Ac  Sm^ 
viile  and  Chattanooga  and  J— per  braaek  aal 
tbe  UemphU  and  Cbarleatn  nOrMii  trtntn 
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it.  The  chief  productions  in  18T0  were  60,985 
boflhelfl  of  wheat,  600,777  of  Indian  com,  26,- 
952  of  oats,  11,107  lbs.  of  tobacco.  16,809  of 
wool,  121,076  of  butter,  24,647  of  noney,  and 
2,889  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  8,641  hor- 
ses, 8,787  milch  cows,  2,062  working  oxen, 
6,146  other  cattle,  9,746  sheep,  and  25,887 
swine ;  8  floor  mills,  6  tanning  and  cnrrjing  es- 
tablishments, and  6  saw  mills.  Capital,  Belle- 
fonte.  TL  A  S.  £.  county  of  Mississippi,  bor- 
dering on  Alabama  and  the  golf  of  Mexico,  and 
intersected  by  Pascagoula  river;  area,  1,176 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  4,862,  of  whom  1,194 
were  colored  The  soil  is  sandy  and  not  fer- 
tile, and  pine  forests  cover  a  large  part  of  the 
snrface.  The  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Texas 
railroad  crosses  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  5,877  bushels  of  Indian  (K>m,  9,460 
of  sweet  potatoes,  11,058  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
18,970  of  rice.  The  value  of  live  stock  was 
$57,790.  Capital,  Americus.  ?n.  A  N.  par- 
iah of  Louisisna,  drained  by  branches  of  Wash- 
ita and  Little  rivers ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  7,646,  of  whom  8,448  were  colored.  It 
has  a  moderately  uneven  surface,  and  a  soil 
generally  of  good  quality.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  182,224  bushels  of  Indiui 
com,  29,608  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  4,097  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  912  horses,  729  mules 
and  asses,  1,955  milch  cows,  5,764  other  cat- 
tle, 8,192  sheep,  and  12,870  swine.  Capital, 
Yemon.  TIIL  A  S.  county  of  Texas,  border- 
ing on  Lavaca  bay,  and  drained  by  Lavaca 
river  and  other  streams ;  area,  852  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  2,278,  of  whom  1,164  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  level  and  occupied  chiefly  by 
prairies,  although  there  are  undulating  timber 
lands  near  the  rivers.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
suited  to  suprar  cone.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  36,125  bushels  of  Indian  com,  6,770 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  595  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  956  horses,  708  milch  cows,  18,846 
other  cattle,  977  sheep,  and  2,694  swine.  Cap- 
ital, Tezana.  VL  A  X.  £.  county  of  Arkansas, 
bounded  W.  by  Black  and  White  rivers ;  area, 
about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,268,  of  whom 
1,612  were  colore^!.  It  has  a  level  surface, 
covered  in  many  places  with  valuable  ash  and 
cypress  timber,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  Cairo 
and  Fulton  railroad  passes  through  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  115,215  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  50,305  lbs.  of  butter,  and  8,996 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  890  horses,  1,386 
milch  cows,  2,858  otber  cattle,  and  7,042  swine. 
Capital,  Jacksonport.  ^.  A  N.  county  of  Ten- 
nessee, bordering  on  Kentucky,  and  intersected 
by  Cumberland  river ;  area,  666  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  12,588,  of  whom  767  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  much  diversified.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  83,046  bushels  of 
wheat.  530,276  of  Indian  corn,  54,314  of  oats, 
713,578  lbs.  of  tobacco,  26,311  of  wool,  88,542 
of  butter,  and  4,213  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
2.9>*4  horses,  2,780  milch  cows,  2,040  working 
oien,  8,751  other  cattle,  15,323  sheep,  and  29,- 
120  swine.     Capital,  Gainesborough.     XI«    A 


8.  E.  oentral  oounty  of  Eentnekj,  drained  by 
the  sources  of  Rock  Castle  river  and  by  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Kentucky ;  area,  about  426  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870^  4647,  of  whom  61  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  nilly.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  4,687  bushels  of  wheat,  187,181  of 
Indian  com,  14,861  of  oats,  II9I4I  of  potatoes, 
and  61,640  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  774 
horses,  1,124  milch  (k>ws,  1,679  other  cattle, 
6,780  sheep,  and  6,748  swine.  Capital,  McKee. 
XIL  A  8.  county  of  Ohio,  drained  by  Little 
8cioto  river;  areiL  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
21,759.  It  is  ricn  in  coal,  iron,  marble,  and 
salt  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad  and 
Portsmouth  branch  pass  through  it  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  90,127  bushels  of 
wheat,  469,920  of  Indian  com,  119,684  of  oats, 
68,687  of  potatoes,  69,162  lbs.  of  wool,  890,898 
of  butter,  and  15,879  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
4,294  horses,  4,490  milch  cows,  9,698  other 
cattle,  24,489  sheep,  and  11,692  swine;  4  man- 
ufactories of  charcoal,  18  of  pig  iron,  1  of 
woollen  goods,  6  flour  mills,  and  7  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Jackson.  XIIL  A  8.  county  of  Indi- 
ana, drained  by  the  £.  fork  of  White  river; 
area,  644  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,974.  It  has 
a  level  or  undulating  surface,  and  contains  beds 
of  iron  ore.  The  soils  are  of  various  qualities, 
some  parts  of  the  country  being  very  fertile. 
The  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  the  Jeflferson- 
ville,  Madison^and  Indiani4>olis  railroads  pass 
throu|^  it  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  191,477  bushels  of  wheat,  861,620  of  In- 
dian com,  148,787  of  oats,  66,894  of  potatoes, 
47,648  lbs.  of  wool,  259,181  of  butter,  and  8,807 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,842  horses,  944 
mules  and  asses,  4,821  milch  cows,  6,918  other 
cattle,  16,604  sheep,  and  84,788  swine ;  18  car- 
riage factories,  2  woollen  factories,  9  tanneries, 
8  currying  establishments,  5  flour  mills,  2  planing 
mills,  and  24  saw  mills.  Capital,  Brownstown. 
XIV.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Illinois,  separated  from 
Missouri  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  drained 
by  Big  Muddy  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  19,684.  It  contains  extensive  coal 
beds  and  several  salt  springs.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  and  diversified  by  prairies  and  timber 
lands.  The  Illinois  Central,  the  Grand  Tower 
and  Carbondale,  and  the  Carbondale  and  Shaw- 
neetown  railroads  traverse  it  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  329,926  bushels  of  wheat, 
611,951  of  Indian  com,  149,981  of  oats,  68,481 
of  potatoes,  61,717  lbs.  of  tobacco,  20,326  of 
wool,  167,834  of  butter,  134  bales  of  cotton, 
and  4,358  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,429 
horses,  1,034  mules  and  asses,  8,280  milch  cows, 
4,631  other  cattle,  9,011  sheep,  and  26,488 
swine ;  2  manufactories  of  boxes,  8  of  brick, 
1  of  cars,  1  of  iron  castings,  8  of  tin,  copper, 
!  and  sheet-iron  ware,  1  of  patterns  and  models, 
1  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  1  woollen  factory, 
1  railroad  repair  shop,  4  flour  mills,  and  9  saw 
mills.  Capital,  Murphysborough.  W»  A  8. 
county  of  Michigan,  drained  by  the  head  waters 
of  Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  Raisin  rivers ;  area, 
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720  so.  ni. ;  pop.  in  1870,  30,047.  The  surface  !  stone  is  the  principal  rock.  The  soil  is  well 
is  undulating  and  divcrsifie<l  by  many  small  I  watere<l  and  very  fertile.  The  Podtic  niilM»l 
lakes.    The  soil  is  a  frnud  sandy  loam.    It  con-    of  Missouri  crosses  it,  and  several  oth«-r  liiiLii 


tains  bituminous  coal,  inm,  limestone,  and  sand- 
stone. The  Michijran  Central  railroad  and  the 
Jackson,  Lansinjr,  and  Saginaw,  the  Grand  River 
Valley,  and  the  Air-Line  divisions  of  the  same, 
the  Jackson  branch  of  the  Michigan  Southern 
railroad,  the  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson,  and  Sagi- 
naw, and  the  Detroit,  Hillsdale,  and  Indiana 
railroads  traverse  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  825,50.5  bushels  of  wheat,  759,146 
of  Imlian  corn,  239,021  of  oats,  02,546  of  bar- 
ley, 401,558  of  potatoes,  610,288  lbs.  of  wool, 
l,i)21,831  of  butter,  32,955  of  cheese,  and  62,- 
09«>  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10,201  horses, 
8.046  milch  cows,  10,028  other  cattle,  130,289 
sheep,  and  15,879  swine ;  6  manufactories  of 


tenuinate  at  Kansas  City  within  its  liniix 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  312,(iS 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,504,439  of  Indian  ci>n). 
173,229  of  oats,  91,419  of  potatoes.  70.312  H>-. 
of  tobacco,  237,623  of  butter,  and  2.373  t(»n« 
of  hay.  There  were  6,961  horseis  1.7o3  luulcs 
and  asses,  5,294  milch  cows,  9,162  other  catilt*. 
11,010  sheep,  and  30,227  swine;  9  mannfai-- 
tories  of  boots  and  shoes,  7  of  brick,  24  c»f  cir- 
riages,  23  of  clothing,  4  of  confectionery.  17 
of  furniture,  1  of  hosiery,  8  of  iron  cartinss 
1  of  machinery,  9  of  marble  and  stone  wiirk. 
17  of  saddlery  and  harness,  4  of  saslu  durnx 
and  blinds,  1  ot  scales,  25  of  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  4  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  14  *jt 


agricultural  implements,  4  of  boots  and  shoes,  j  cigars,  7  of  upholstery,  5  breweries.  14  duv 
6  of  brick,  14  of  carriages,  13  of  clothing.  8  of  I  mills  4  saw  mills,  4  establislmientft  for  packing 
cooperage,  1  of  drainpipe,  1  of  drugs  and  chemi-  i  beef,  and  4  for  packing  pork.  Capital  Inde- 
cnls,  6  of  furniture,  5  of  iron  castings,  2  of  cur-    pen<lence.    XII*  A  N.  £.  county  of  Kausw^ 


ried  leather,  1  of  morocco,  1  of  engines  and 
boilers,  9  of  sa<ldlery  and  harness,  5  of  sash, 
doors,  and  blinds,  2  of  stone  and  earthenware, 
7  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  3  planing 


drained  by  Grasshopper  river,  Soldier  creek. 
and  other  affluents  of  tlie  Kansas :  area.  556  «^ 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,053.  The  surface  is  div«r- 
sifie<l,  ttie  soil  fertile.    The  Central  branch  I'f 


mills,  4  saw  mills,  and  11  tlour  mills.  Capital  the  Union  Pacitic  railroad  p&Mes  through  it 
Jaeksoii.  XVIt  A  S.  W.  county  of  Minnesota,  |  The  chief  pro<luctions  in  1870  were  51.593 
bordering  on  Iowa,  intersected  by  the  Des  {  busheN  of  wheat  486,940  of  Indian  com. 
Moines  river,  and  drained  by  the  Changuska,  '  137,^94  of  oats,  62,497  of  potatoes,  145.696  lU^ 


an  atHuent  of  the  Blue  Earth  ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,825.     It  contains  several  lakes, 


of  butter,  and  16,273  tons  of  hay.    There  wen 
3,484  hf>rses  8,349  milch  corns  6,h26  othcf 


the  largest  of  which  is  Heron  lake.     The  sur-    cattle,  2,857  sheep,  and  4,622  swine.     CapiuL 
face  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  '  Ilolton.    XX«  A  S.  county  of  Oregon,  boaLnkd 
Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  railroad  crosses  the    S.  by  California,  and  traversed  by  the  Cmeatk 
N.  W.  part.    The  chief  pnwluctions  in  1870    mountains;  area,  11,000  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  lt7a 
were  24,150  bushels  of  wheat,  0,4()5  of  In-  I  4,778,   of  whom  634  were  Chinese.    Boptt 
di:ni  corn,  24,300  of  oat-*,  7,037  of  potatoes,  '  river  drains  the  W.  portion;  E.  of  theCoicadtf 
.'•o.rilu  lbs.  of  butter,  and  4.203  t<ms  of  hay.  I  range  are  numerous  laken,  containinir  the  faMJ 
Tliere  were  237  horses,  409  uiilch  cows,  74* ►  ,  waters  of  Elamath  river.    The  soil  in  the  we< 
other  cattle,  413  sheep,  and  251  swine.     Capi-    is  fertile;   much  of  the  E.  portion  is  deleft 
tal.  Jackson.    WIL  An  K.  county  of  Iowa,    The  surface  is  much  diversified,  and  there  if  a 
&e])arate<l  from  Illinois  by  tlie  Mississippi  river ;    great  variety  of  climate.    T^'ater  power  isabn- 
area,  028  m\,  ni. ;  pop.  in  187<),  22,619.    It  con-    dant.    Gold  has  been  found  on  Jackson  crMk. 
tains  valuable  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  is  well    Thechief  productions  in  1870  were  15.226  bub- 
watered,  fertile,  and  well  timl)er(^>4l,  and  has  an    els  of  wheat,  6,000  of  Indian  oom,  47,600  of 
uneven  surface.     The  Sabula,  Ackley,  and  Da-    (»ats,  8,020  of  barley,  and  1,814  tons  of  bif. 
kota  railroad  skirts  the  S.  Ixirder,  and  the  Ma-    There  were  1,404  horses.  1,007  milch  eovi 
quoketa  branch  (»f  the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul    2,509other  cattle,  2, 108  sheep,  and  fi,i7lSfviM: 
liiie  tertninate-«  in  it.     The  chief  priMluctions    2  flour  mills,  and  1  woollen  factory.    Ci|NliL 
in  1  ■'^7« » were  4211515  bushels  of  wheat,  1,485,250    Jacksonville. 

of  Indian  corn,  sn7,511  of  oats,  108,7(»1  of  po-  JA€UO.\,  a  city  and  the  oonnty  leit  of  Jark- 
tatooN  42.(m;o  Ib^.  of  wool,  724.30(>  of  butter,  son  co.,  Michigan,  on  both  banka  of  Grui 
77,7")0  of  <-hee>e,  and  33,742  tons  of  hay.  There  |  river,  near  its  source,  74  m.  W.  of  Dc€nih  irf 
were  H,043  hor<e>,  0.901  milch  cows,  10,554  30  m!  S.  by  £.  of  Lansing:  pop.  in  1850. IMS: 
other  cattle,  lo,072  >heep,  and  34,007  swine;  in  1860,4.799;  in  1870. 11.447.  of  wfaon  144^ 
2  4  niiinufactories  of  carriajres,  8  of  furniture,  were  foreigners.  It  is  lighted  with  gai^  sb^ 
24^  of  coopera^'e,  12  (»f  saddlery  and  harness,  4  has  paved  streets,  water  works  on  tw  BoUj 
of  woollen  ;roiKN,  1  pork-packing  establishment,  system,  and  an  efficient  police  force.  Thcreiie 
2  brewerieN  14  saw  mills,  and  9  flour  mills,  two  flne  hotels  and  many  excellent 
Ca)>ital  lit'IIevue.  XVIII.  A  W.  county  of  Mis-  structures.  Several  of  the  chorchea  are 
sonri,  horflcrin^  on  Kan>ias,  and  boundinl  N.  S4>me  edifices,  and  the  two  nnion  achool 
by  the  Mi^M)uri  river,  which  riH'eives  the  Kan-  are  large  and  well  arranged.  All  ircMi  brMf* 
Nis  at  its  N.  W.  extremity ;  area,  525  sq.  m. ;  has  recently  been  bnilt  across  the  rircr.  The 
po]i.  in  lH7o.  5',0-n.  (»f  whom  5,223  were  col-  Michigim  state  penitentiary,  the  bnildinp  ml 
ore<l.   The  >urt'a«-e  i^  niotlerately  uneven.  Lime-    walls  of  which  are  of  atone,  ia  idtaatad  htfv. 
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It  oocnpiet  an  endoeed  area  of  eight  acres. 
The  main  bnilding  is  500  ft.  long,  6T  broad, 
and  44  high.  The  city  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  its  position  at  the  intersection 
of  six  railroads,  viz. :  the  Michigan  Central 
(poain  line) ;  the  Jackson  branch  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern :  the  Fort  Wayne, 
Jackson,  and  Saginaw ;  and  the  Jackson,  Lan- 
rinff,  and  Saginaw,  the  Grand  River  Vallej, 
and  the  Air-Line  divisions  of  the  Michigan 
Central.  The  last  named  company  has  lately 
erected  here  the  finest  passenger  depot  in  the 
state ;  the  building  is  of  brick  and  stone,  294 
ft.  by  40,  and  is  finely  fitted  up.  The  company 
has  also  extensive  machine  shops  and  other 
•tmctures  here.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  city 
are  two  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  and  a  third 
2  or  8  m.  beyond  the  city  limits,  which  yield  a 
valuable  product.  The  river  furnishes  good 
water  power,  and  there  are  manufactories  of 
diemicals,  bricks,  drain  pipe,  fire  bricks,  agri- 
eoltaral  implements,  wagons,  and  furniture, 
foonderies,  machine  shops,  a  Large  rolling  mill 
and  nut,  bolt,  and  spike  factory,  breweries, 
flour  mills,  planing  mills,  potteries,  &c.  The 
value  of  manufactures  in  1872  was  about 
$8,000,000.  The  sales  of  merchandise  amount- 
ed to  $8,280,500.  There  are  four  banks  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $850,000.  Besides  the 
union  schools  there  are  eight  ward  school 
houses.  The  schools  are  graded,  and  in  1672 
included  two  high,  five  grammar,  and  seven 
primary  schools,  with  40  teachers  and  2,000 
pupils.  There  are  also  a  business  college,  a 
Gmnan  Lutheran  school,  a  young  men^s  fibra- 
ry  of  2,500  volumes,  two  daily  and  two  week- 
ly newspapers,  and  18  churches.  Jackson  be- 
came a  city  in  1857. 

JlCftSON.  L  A  town  of  Hinds  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, capital  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
Pearl  river,  at  the  intersection  of  the  New  Or- 
leans, Jackson,  and  Great  Northern  and  the 
Vicksburg  and  Meridian  railroads,  183  m.  by 
rail  N.  of  New  Orleans,  and  45  m.  E.  of  Vicks- 
burg;  lat.  82°  28'  N.,  Ion.  90*  8'  W.;  pop.  in 
1850,  1,881 ;  in  1860,  8,191 ;  in  1870,  4,284,  of 
whom  1,964  were  colored;  in  1874,  about 
6,000.  It  is  regularly  biiilt  on  undulating 
ground.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  state  house,  executive  mansion,  state  lu- 
natic asylum,  the  state  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  the  city  hall,  in 
which  the  United  States  courts  and  tlie  courts 
for  the  first  judicial  district  of  the  county  are 
held.  The  state  penitentiary,  a  large  and  hand- 
some e<lifice,  was  nearly  destroyed  during  the 
civil  war,  but  it  is  soon  to  be  rebuilt.  The 
state  hoose  is  an  elegant  building,  erected  at  a 
cort  of  $600,000,  and  in  it  the  sessions  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  are  held.  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  cotton  are  shipped  from 
Jackson,  and  there  are  two  founderies,  a  sash 
and  blind  factory,  about  60  st<ires,  wveral  ho- 
tfc'ls,  two  banks,  several  public  and  private 
•ch<»ols,  three  weekly  newspapers  (one  of  which 
also  izwnes  a  daily  edition  uiuing  the  session  of 


the  legislature),  and  ten  chnrohea.  The  state 
library  contains  15,000  volumes.  Jackson  was 
occupied  by  the  federal  forces  on  May  14, 1868, 
when  the  railroad  depots,  bridges,  arsenals, 
workshops,  storehouses,  and  many  rendenoes 
were  destroyed ;  and  on  two  subsequent  occa- 
sions during  the  war  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Union  troops.  IL  A  town  of  East  Fe- 
liciana parish,  Louisiana,  80  m.  N.  of  Baton 
Rouge;  pop.  in  1870,  984,  of  whom  218  were 
colored.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  asylum  for 
the  insane,  founded  in  1848,  and  of  Centenary 
college,  under  the  charge  of  the  Methodists, 
founded  in  1825,  and  having  in  1872  4  profes- 
sors, 88  studenta,  and  a  library  of  2,000  vol- 
umes. A  weekly  new^aper  is  published.  IIL 
A  city  and  the  capital  of  Madison  co.,  Tennes- 
see, on  the  Forked  Deer  river,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Misrissip- 
pi  Central  raihroads,  117  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Nasn- 
ville  and  72  m.  N.  £.  of  Memphis ;  pop.  in  1850, 
1,006;  m  1860,2,407;  in  1870  4,119,  of  whom 
1,500  were  colored ;  in  1874  estimated  by  lood 
authorities  at  10,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  region,  and  has  a  large 
and  growing  trade,  more  than  20,000  bales  of 
cotton  having  been  shipped  from  this  point  in 
1878-^4.  The  city  contams  three  planing  mills, 
a  foundery,  two  soda  water  manufactories,  a 
brewery,  a  cooperate  establishment,  and  the 
machine  shops  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road. A  cotton  factory  is  to  be  erected,  and 
the  shops  of  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad 
are  soon  to  be  established  nere.  There  are  a 
national  and  a  savings  bank,  a  daily  and  two 
weekly  newspapers,  a  monthly  periodical,  two 
public  and  several  other  schools,  including  a 
female  institute  under  the  management  of  the 
Memphis  Methodist  Episcopal  conference,  and 
11  churches.  Jackson  is  the  seat  of  West  Ten- 
nessee college,  which  in  1871-'2  had  4  profes- 
sors and  152  students. 

JACKSOM,  Aadrew,  seventh  president  of  the 
United  States,  bom  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement, 
N.C.,  March  15,  1767,  died  at  the  "Hermit- 
age," near  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  June  6, 1845.  His 
parents,  who  were  Scotch-Irish,  emiCTated  from 
Carrickferffus,  Ireland,  in  1765,  and  settled  on 
Twelve-mile  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Catawba 
river.  They  had  been  very  poor  at  home,  the 
father  tilling  a  few  acres,  while  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth nut<*hinson,  belonged  to  a  hard-working 
and  scantily  paid  family  of  linen  weavers.  Mr. 
Jackson  never  owned  any  land  in  America,  and 
after  his  death,  early  in  the  spring  of  1767,  his 
widow  removed  to  Waxhaw  creA,  where  her 
relatives  resided.  It  was  in  the  house  of  her 
brother-in-law,  George  McKemey,  that  the  fu- 
ture president  was  bom,  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  Shortly  afterward  Mrs. 
Jackson  removed  to  the  house  of  another 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Crawford,  whose  house- 
kee|>er  she  became,  because  of  the  illness  of  his 
wife.  Little  is  known  of  Andrew's  childhood. 
He  is  described  as  a  frolicsome,  mischievous 
generous,   brave,  and   resolute  boy,  passion- 
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xii-tlcr  cf  c-.Tc-i  :;.cl-  eic'-  \r.^.  iz  i  :^«.  k  :lczi  dtli  a^j  Lz  Li*  intervoorw  with  the  female  arx. 

l>d^k  t^*  WjixL^v.  -RZcrc  ?.::^r:  dir*::  .iz-I  i:  iz:Iz::^;T  all  womankind ;  and  on  that  point 

was   z^2^T  =i:z:l7>    :-cf.re    Az-irc«".   Iralil  ny  j^rs^-cal  observation  (and  my  opportnniliei 

was  r«^:-.rol     Hi*  :-::zcr  il^z.  :r  •irx'ici  :o  f.r  •  riservarion  were  both  large  um!  various) 

Charics-v.n  :•:•  ill  lie  :=:prli-.zr*l  Azjcrl^z.^.  ezallcTrz^e  x**  join  in  the  declantion  of  the  be» 

and  siCv-n  -lic^l  of  «:i^  fcvcr.     Lcn  zrvrlj  l^f  expne^ecdi  by  his  earliest  friend  and  muit 

(^r«:i:.::c«  J^Miksjz  lad  to  !&:  .-r  Ijj-I  f  r  ^z:-  ii.dzia:e  awoci^e,  the  late  Jndse  Overton  d 

fri»:cnie.     He  worked  f-.-r  a  :::zc  iz.  a  so^Il^r'?  ^ctzes^ce.    The  Roman  general  won  an  im- 

sli.-ji  ke;-:  :-y  >ze  ^f  li*  rtliiivrf.  az:  razrl:  zz orzi-iry  of  honor  bv  one  act  of  continence; 

»oLh>:.     Bcf -re  le  Ijd  c-.>z::lv:el   li<   I>ui  wla:  pnae  is  dne  to  Jackaon,  whoae  whole  life 

year  Le  «.  '::::::vZy>ed  :le  sTzly  ri  l^w  ^:  Sali«-  was  c^-nanent!    I  repeat,  if  he  had  been  bora 

burv.  X.  C..  iz  :Le  oi::c  of  Mr.  ^:^z>:■c  M.Kay.  in  lie  time  of  CromwelL  he  woold  have  beta 

IIv  dil  n?:  nrj'.e.:  1:«  ?rzdL^  al:- cutler.  :-z:  a  Ptiriuc    yothing  coold  exceed  his  kindaetf 

p^l  m>.>re  a::ez::  z  :•'  lor?c  r:u.iz^.  f^^>:  ra-  axid  affcca«:>n  to  Mn.  Jackaon,  id  ways  incmt* 

clnj.  i -.'ck  ^l:Lzr.  and  >:r^i'.Ar  az-Zjenienis  iiij  in  pn.'poraon  as  his  elevation  and  cahniBi- 


coizimon  a:  :1a:  :iz:::e«  il^n  :o  :ze  I^w.   Finish    :iiir  fr>r:«ine«  drew  croel  atlacka  npoD  bcr." 
ic^  1:>  ^:^•:;«r^  in  :he  •.-rM.ie  of  C.l  5:okcaw  le    Jack^>n  became  district  attorney  of  Teu 


wa»  license!  :••  ir^.. :i>c  \^i  re  le  lai  rta^ led  wLen  that  coontrr  was  made  a  federal  teni- 

ll'.e  aje  vf  '2'*,     In  IT'^^  le  wa^  :i;  :<*iz:ed  >:•!!•  lory:  and  when  the  territory  became  a  iM% 

c::.>r  '-r  p-::'i  -  :  r  's«<z:<.c  ^-t  :le  'we<:em  di^  in  179^.  he  was  a  man  of  some  wealth,  ovaiif 

trie:  of  >*r:l  Car>':r.A.  enirraLiz^  wlat  i«  nicoh  land.    He  was  choaen  one  of  tht  fit 

I.  w  t:.e  s:^:c  L>f  Tczzcwee-.     lie  srrlv^  a:  znemben  from  Davidson  ca  of  the  convctfMMi 

Na.»l\illr  iz  ::.e  a:::uz:n.  and  entered  izime-  wlioh  met  at  KnoacviUe^  Jan.  11, 1796Ltoaiki 

dlate'.y  u^'/n  an  ac:ive  career.     His  pracnoe  a  cv^n^dtntion  for  the  new  statoi  and  he  wm 

w^  laTfe.     He  1»I  to  trard  niavh.  m.-ikirg  ^  a;'p»ointcd  on  the  eomnuttee  which  dnftii 

jourzcys  in  Mrven  year»   l*e:wcvn   Xa$lviIIe  :lat  ixi^trrmienL    In  the  antnmn  of  ITU  W 

azd  J  >:.(.-«':•  >r'.':.-:i.  *2S'  m..  always  ai  tie  h«k  was  elected  to  repreaent  the  state  In  thapopa- 

•  f  Lir  IA-.   -wiz^  :...  :}.c  num:ier«  and  li^:ili:y  lar  branch  of  conciesa.    He  entered  the  MM 

-  f  :'ze  Ir.  1^.-.     In  :Le  «.inin:er  of  17;i<l  Le  Dec.  5,  ITM.  when  Washington  waa  on  iht 

::.^.'r:c>:  Mr*.  K^:.vlK-.d>ards.adan«:l:erof  Col  eve  of  retirement.    Jackaon  behmgcd  lo  tks 

J  ■:.:.  I>  zr!^  z    f  V.rjinix  one  of  :le  focn-  repcbUcan  i  afterward  democratic)  p«^«  tha 

'i'-T*     f   Trziz.^'^-K,     Her   zr«:    Lnsliand  was  r>miic^  under  the  lead  of  Thomaa  Jcffeno^ 

i-  ::.:<ar>   f  Kcz:  .k^kv.     yir.  and  \[r«.  who  had  jnst  been  elected  vice  pnaWMit-   B* 


Mr.  Lrrwi-  ::..:.ar>   f  Kcz:  ikky.     Mr.  and  Mr*,     who  had  just , 

I'4**ir>  w..-re  :■  ^r^ily.j  w:;l  Mr*.  iK^nd-i-tn,    was  one  of  the  twelve  repreaealalivei  vhs 


.«.;*  -.i«,k.>r»  imved  ai  Nasii* 

in  iLe  sckine 


:Lf  I-.ji?li*  -•:    f  Virj^;:.:;t  f,.r  -lU  a<:   ;>rii:mi-  ^ivntiocsly  approve  of  all  the  actad  tbBa^ 

:.:;rT  :..  ^  i:*.   r  v.  •'.i:izr::..i:  :d«  wife  w;&s  :xr-  minis: ration.    Ilis  first  speech  was  mads  «■ 

i:.j  i:.  al  ..irry  w;::.  A:.  1-vw  va.ks^^n.     T:.e  Ivv.  29.  in  support  of  cIttBU  for 

^  :  vj^i  ;  ^«s:*l  t:z  icr  i:  a  ;.:ry  ^r^*  ^zuimonc'd  ajains:  the  Indians^    He  pndied  the 

I  ui<  '.:.  IT.'.,  i^:.  I  ::.v       ir:  >.  f  M-.r  rr  o>\.  Ky.,  with  his  usual  earaestnesi^  speaking  n 


d-  \^T'.<  ::.-.  ::.  ^-rl.jv  ':•.:  vi^r.  L«.--.v:^  Robards    once,  and  succeeding  in  hia  purpose.    Dmff 
az:  I:^.  :■'»   ■:  ■.^^^l'^  i  >-*.-.■.- L    .'.*.kj"n  and    the  session  he  voted  in  flavor 
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on  dftTefly  of  completing  three  frigates,  against 
bajing  peace  of  the  AL^rines,  against  a  large 
appropriation  for  famishing  the  president's 
house,  and  against  the  removal  of  tine  restric- 
tion confining  the  expenditure  of  public  monej 
to  the  specific  objects  for  which  each  sum  was 
appropriated,  ifis  course  was  highly  approved 
bv  his  constituents  j  and  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  m  which  he  took  his  seat 
Nov.  22, 1707.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  sena- 
torial career.  So  fai*as  appears,  he  never  made 
a  remark  or  cast  a  vote  as  a  senator.  In  April, 
1798,  he  returned  to  Tennessee  on  leave,  and 
resigned  his  seat.  He  was  elected  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  by  the  legis- 
lature, at  a  salary  of  $600  a  year,  and  held 
courts  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  None  of 
his  decisions  remain.  While  he  was  on  the 
bench  he  was  involved  in  a  <]^uarrel  with  Gov. 
Sevier,  which  came  to  a  crisis  in  1801,  when 
Jackson  was  elected  a  major  general  of  militia 
over  Sevier.  Jackson  suspected  Sevier  of  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  certain  land  frauds.  An 
informal  duel  at  Knoxville,  in  1804,  was  pre- 
vented at  the  last  moment  by  the  interference 
of  friends.  In  1798  he  had  sold  lands  to  a 
Philadelphian,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  notes 
he  received  bought  goods  for  the  Tennessee 
market;  but  the  failure  of  the  Philadelphian 
threw  him  into  difSculties,  and  in  order  to 
clear  them  off  he  resigned  his  judgeship,  July 
84, 1804,  sold  a  large  amount  of  property,  and 
relieved  himself  from  debt  He  removed  to 
what  subsequently  became  known  as  the  *^  Her- 
mitage,'' with  his  slaves,  and  dwelt  in  a  log 
house.  He  extended  his  business,  being  chief 
of  the  trading  firm  of  Jackson,  Coffee,  and 
Hatchings,  and  raised  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
horses,  cows,  and  mules.  He  had  a  cotton  gin^ 
then  a  rarity.  The  firm  traded  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  built  boats  for  other  traders ;  but  it 
lost  much  money,  and  came  to  an  end.  Jack- 
ion  was  an  exact  and  judicious  business  man, 
and  succeeded  in  all  undertakings  managed  by 
himself.  His  commercial  failure  grew  out  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  firm  during  his  absence. 
In  the  opening  days  of  1806  commenced  a 
quarrel  which  led  to  a  duel  between  Gen.  Jack- 
son and  Charles  Dickinson,  and  to  the  latter's 
death.  Mr.  Dickinson  had  previously  used 
disparaging  words  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  which  he 
haa  explained  away;  but  he  repeated  them, 
whereupon  Jackson  remonstrated  with  his 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Ervin,  saying:  "I  wish  no 
quarrel  with  him ;  he  is  used  by  my  enemies  in 
Nashville,  who  are  urging  him  on  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  me.  Advise  him  to  stop  in  time." 
Becoming  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  Mr. 
8wann  relative  to  the  terms  of  a  horse  race, 
Jackflon  found  the  name  of  Dickinson  offensive- 
ly introduced  into  the  letters  written  by  Swann, 
which  drew  from  him  certam  charactAjristic 
comments,  and  these  were  carried  to  tlicir  sub- 
ject, as  was  the  intention  of  tlieir  writer. 
iKrkinson,  on  Jan.  10,  just  before  starting  for 
New  Orleans  in  a  flat-boat,  wrote  to  Jackson, 


charging  bim  with  eqnivooatlona,  ftisehoodf 
and  cowardice.  During  his  absence  the  con- 
troversy between  Jack»on  and  Swann  was  con- 
tinued, and  led  to  a  tavern  fight,  begun  by  the 
former.  Dickinson  returned  to  Nashville  on 
May  20,  and  on  the  2l8t  he  published  a  severe 
attack  on  Jackson,  provoked  in  part  by  ^e 
language  of  the  latter  in  the  Swann  quarreL 
Jackson  challenged  him,  and  the  parties  met 
on  the  banks  of  the  Red  river,  in  Lc^gan  oo., 
Ky.,  early  in  the  morning  of  M^  80.  The 
place  is  a  long  day's  journey  fh>m  Nashville, 
and  the  duellists  had  to  leave  their  homes  early 
on  tiie  29th.  Dickinson  was  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  his  associates,  as  he  was  very  popu- 
lar, and  stood  hi^  in  the  society  of  Nashville. 
His  second  was  Dr.  Catiet,  and  Jackson's  waa 
QeiL  Overton.  The  distance  was  eight  paces, 
and  Overton  won  the  right  to  give  the  word. 
Dickinson  fired  at. the  word,  brewing  a  rib| 
and  raking  the  breast  bone;  but  JackK>n  gave 
no  sign  of  being  hit,  and  his  antagonist,  who 
had  made  sure  of  killing  him,  exclaimed: 
**Good  God!  have  I  missed  him?"  Jackson 
then  fired,  and  Dickinson  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed. He  died  that  night,  not  even  knowing 
that  his  ball  had  hit  Jackson,  with  whom  it 
was  a  point  of  pride  not  to  let  hun  know  that 
his  aim  had  been  effectual  His  reason  for 
concealing  his  wound,  as  he  once*  said  to  a 
friend,  waa,  *^that  as  Dickinson  considered 
himself  the  best  shot  in  the  world,  and  waa 
certain  of  killing  him  at  the  first  fire,  he  did 
not  want  him  to  have  the  gratification  even  of 
knowing  that  he  had  touched  him."  But,  ac- 
cording to  Mv.  Parton,  his  ^^  wound  proved  to 
be  more  severe  and  troublesome  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  It  was  nearly  a  month  be- 
fore he  could  move  about  without  inconve- 
nience, and  when  the  wound  healed,  it  healed 
falsely ;  that  is,  some  of  the  viscera  were  slight- 
ly displaced,  and  so  remained.^'  This  duel 
made  Jackson  unpopular  in  Tennessee,  until 
his  military  exploits  Lad  withdrawn  public  at- 
tention from  it.  In  1805,  .when  Aaron  Burr 
made  his  first  visit  to  the  west,  he  twice  be- 
came the  guest  of  Jackson.  The  western  peo- 
ple were  anxious  for  a  war  with  Spain,  and 
Burr  was  popular  with  them,  because  be  was 
believed  to  represent  and  support  their  opin- 
ions. Jackson  was  of  the  war  party.  After 
Burros  return  to  the  east  he  and  Jackson  cor- 
responded, the  latter  even  making  out  the  lists 
of  officers  for  two  regiments  which  the  former 
suggested  might  be  raised  in  Tennessee.  Burr 
arrived  at  the  Hermitage  in  September,  1806, 
and  was  warmly  received ;  and  at  the  instance 
of  his  host  a  public  ball  was  given  in  his  honor 
at  Nashville,  though  rumors  adverse  to  him 
and  his  doings  were  then  current.  Jackson,  in 
military  costume,  led  Burr  into  the  room,  and 
introduced  him.  In  November  Burr  sent  an 
onier  to  Jackson  for  boats  and  provisions, 
which  was  fulfilled.  A  week  later  (Nov.  10) 
Jackson  received  intelligence  that  led  him  to 
doubt  Burr's  integrity;  he  directed  that  no 
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further  on^nigomcnts  should  be  mode  with 
Burr,  and  wrote  to  hiiOf  demanding  to  know 
the  truth,  lie  also  wrote  a  warning  letter  to 
Governor  Claiborne  of  <.)rleami  territory,  and 
another  to  President  Jefferson,  tendering  the 
Hervioes  of  his  militia  division  to  the  general 
government.  Burr  arrived  at  Nashville  Dec. 
14,  and  sought  Jackson,  whom  he  &ssured  <»f 
the  falsity  of  the  charges  against  him.  They 
had  a  pecuniary  settlement,  and  Burr  departed, 
taking  but  two  of  the  eight  boats  for  which  he 
had  c(»ntracted.  Shortly  after  his  departure 
the  i>residentV  proclamation  denouncing  him 
arrived,  and  he  was  burne<l  in  etfigy.  On 
Jan.  1,  1807,  Gen.  Jackson  receiver!  orders 
from  the  government  at  Washington  to  hold 
his  command  in  readiness  to  act.  The  revolu- 
tionary veterans  in  Nashville  tendered  their 
services  to  Jackson,  who  accepted  them.  He 
exerted  himself  witli  his  usual  energy;  but 
his  active  lovaltv  did  not  save  him  from  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  league<l  with  Burr. 
Summoned  to  Uichmoud  as  a  witness  in  the 
trial  of  Burr,  he  acte<l  as  one  of  Burros  most 
zealous  partisans.  '*  There  he  harangued  the 
crowd  in  the  capitol  scjuare,"  siiys  Mr.  Par- 
ton,  **  defending  Burr,  and  angrily  denoun- 
cing Jefferson  as  a  i>erseoutor.  There  are 
those  living  (185U)  who  heard  him  do  this.  He 
made  himself  so  conspicuous  as  Bnrr*s  cham- 
pion at  Richmond,  that  Mr.  Madison,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  took  deep  offence  at  it,  and  re- 
membered it  to  Jackson^s  disadvantage  five 
years  later  when  he  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  war  on  his  hands.  For  the  same 
reason,  I  presume,  it  was  that  Jackson  was  not 
calknl  upon  to  give  testimony  upon  the  trial." 
Jackson  at  this  time  belonged  to  that  ]>ortion 
of  the  demo(Tati(^  party  which  sought  to  have 
Mr.  Monroe  nominate<l  as  President  Jefferson^s 
successor,  the  president  himself  preferring  Mr. 
Madis^m.  For  some  years  he  held  no  othce,  liv- 
ing at  the  Hermitage,  and  devoting  himself  to 
airriculture.  His  life  was  not  altogether  quiet, 
however,  as,  besides  lesser  disputes,  he  had  an  an- 
imated ([uarrel  with  Mr.  Dinsmore.  agent  of  the 
ChcK'taw  Indians. — When,  in  1812,  war  was  de- 
clared against  England,  Gen.  Jackson  promptly 
tendered  his  services,  and  those  of  2.500  men 
of  his  divinion  of  Tennessee  militia,  to  the  na- 
tional government,  and  the  offer  was  tis  prompt- 
ly ar<ui»te<l ;  but  it  was  not  until  Oct.  21  that 
tho  government  rtMpieste^l  Gov.  Blount  to  si*nd 
l,5oo  inon  to  New  Orleans.  Jackson  appoint- 
ed Ik'i-.  10  for  the  meeting  of  the  troops  at 
Na^hvillo.  A  force  of  infantrv  and  cavalrv, 
2,o7o  strong,  wils  organize<l,  aijd  cm  Jan.  7, 
l^il:j,  tin*  infantry  embarked,  while  the  cavalry 
inurcluMl  across  the  countrv.  On  Feb.  15  the 
little  army  a<i?>embKMl  at  Natchez,  where  it  re- 
mained l)v  direction  of  (len.  Wilkinson.  At 
the  close  of  March  Jackson  rc»ceive<l  an  order 
from  the  secretary  of  war  to  dismiss  his  cor|>s, 
but  he  conducti'tl  lii-*  force  bju'k  to  Tennessee 
before  disbanding  it.  It  was  on  tliis  march 
that  the  soldiers  gave  him  the  name  of  "Hick- 


ory/* becanse  of  his  toughneM,  and  la  tim« 
this  was  changed  into  **01d  lUckory/*     He 
tendered  his  corps  for  an  invaaion  of  Canada, 
but  no  answer  came  from  Waahington,  and  hd 
May  22,  at  Nashville,  the  men  were  dumiaised. 
Government  allowed  his  transpoitatiun  draft* 
to  be  protested,  and  his  private  fortnne  Hi'tiold 
have  been   irretrievably  ruined  had  not  Li* 
friend  Col.  Benton  made  ^*  an  appeal  from  the 
justice  to  the  fears  of  the  auininistration." 
When  the  administration'  found  that  the  ^tate 
of  Tennessee  would  be  lost  to  it  if  this  scanda- 
lous act  were  persisted  in,  inatice  was  done. 
In  1818  Jackson^s  friend  \lilliam  (afterward 
Gen.)  Carroll  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Jesse  Benton,  a  brother  of  CoL  T.  U.  Bro- 
ton,  and  challenged  him.   Carroll  aaked  JarkMD 
to  be  his  second,  which  he  declined,  until  Carn^ 
told  him  there  was  a  oonspiracr  *•*  to  ran  him 
(Carroll)  out  of  the  country,'^  wLen  he  reaolT«d 
to  interfere.    At  first  he  waa  anocearful  in  hb 
remonstrances    with  Benton,   but  the  latter 
finally  resolved  that  the  duel  ahouhl  go  on. 
Jackson  acted  as  CarrolFs  aecimd.    Benton  teat 
an  offensive  account  of  the  affair  to  hia  brother, 
who  was  then  serving  Jackaon  so  well  at  ^mh- 
in^on.     Other  enemiea  of  Jackaon  aent  lum 
similar  accounts.    This  led  to  an  angrr  eorr»- 
BiK>ndence  between  Gen.  Jackaim   and  CoL 
Benton,  and  the  latter  made  nae  of  the  hanb- 
est  lanirua^  in  speaking  of  the  former,  ail  of 
which  was  reported  to  the  general,  who  thraal- 
ened  to  horsewhip  the  colonel  the  first  tint 
they  should  meet.    On  Sept  4  Jackaon.  aeeoB- 
panitnl  by  Col.  Coffee,  met  the  Bentons  in  dw 
streets  of  Nashville.    Bidding  him  defend  him- 
self, and  avowing  his  pnrpoae,  Jackaon  ad- 
vanced upon  Col.  Benton,  who  aongbt  to  diav 
a  pistol,  but  was  anticipated  by  hia  antagowt 
I  who  drew  one  and  aimed  at  him.    Benton  r^ 
I  treated,  and  Jackson  followed  him,  until  tb^ 
reached  the  back  door  of  the  city  huCd,  vka 
Jesse  Benton  fired  at  Jackson,  ahattcring  Ui 
left  shoulder,  the  piatol  being  chariped  wilfc 
two  biUls  and  a  slug.    Jackaon  fell;  and  Cuf* 
fee,  who  entered  on  hearing  the  report  tni 
at  Col.  Benton,  but  missed  hia  um.    He  v» 
then  about  to  strike  down  the  ookmeL  vka 
the  latter  stumbled  down  a  atainaaie.  MeaaliM 
Mr.  S.  Hayfl|,  a  nephew  of  Mra.  Jackson,  wko 
knew  that  it  was  Jeaae  Benton  that  ired  rt 
the  general,  volunteered  in  hia  mktiff^  iii 
and  a  fierce  conflict  ensued  between  him  vi 
Jesse,  he  making  use  of  a  awoni  cane  ini» 
and  then  of  a  dirk,  and  throwins  bim  do«& 
Benton  waa  wounded  in  eerenJ  plaeea  v^ 
would  have  been  killed  had  not  a  lml»kr 
caught  Ha^Vs  hand.    Nothing  hot  Jiaekion^ 
own  resolution  prevented  the  kma  of  Ui  kft 
I  arm,  as  all  the  aoctors  but  one  reeosBinM 
'  amputation. — ^The  maasacre  of  Fort  lOmmt  bv 
the   Creek   Indiana,  Ang.  80,  181S,  tntui 
an  extraordinary  excitement  throof^Mnl  At 
southwest.    Jackson  addreaaad  tlie  votanlMn^ 
and  appointed  Fort  St  9t^>haii  aa  the  radi^ 
,  vous  for  all  who  would  arm  t^fctm— '"*  I* 
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toke  part  in  a  war  of  Indian  extermination. 
On  Sept  25  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  called 
8,500  Tolnnteers  into  the  field,  besides  the 
1,500  that  were  in  the  national  service.  Jack- 
son, though  too  feeble  to  leave  his  bed,  issued 
addresses^  and  aided  in  the  organization  of  the 
troops.  Still  suffering  from  his  wounds,  he 
was  at  Fayetteville  witii  his  division  on  Oct.  7. 
On  the  11th  his  force  moved,  and  is  said  to  have 
marched  82  m.  in  six  hours,  in  the  hooe  of 
meeting  the  Indians.  Operations  were  aelay- 
ed  bv  a  defective  commissariat.  On  Nov.  8 
Col.  Coffee,  who  had  been  sent  out  ^with  a 
cavalry  force,  defeated  the  Creeks  at  tHe  town 
of  Tallushatchee,  inflicting  heavy  loss,  and 
destroying  the  place.  On  i^ov.  0  Jackson  de- 
feated the  Creeks  at  Talladega,  where  hun- 
dreds of  them  were  kiUed  or  wounded.  The 
want  of  food  prevented  these  victories  from 
being  very  useful.  The  troops  were  starving 
and  mutinous.  A  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
term  of  service  of  the  volunteers  occurred  be- 
tween them  and  their  commander.  With  few- 
er than  1,000  newly  raised  men,  besides  Indi- 
ans, he  entered  the  enemy^s  country  in  January, 
1814.  He  defeated  the  Indians  at  Emuckfau 
and  Enotochopco,  Jan.  22  and  24,  and  these 
were  among  the  severest  reverses  they  ever 
experienced.  The  details  of  the  battle  showed 
much  skill  on  the  side  of  the  victors,  Jack- 
son^s  energy  and  bravery  being  very  conspic- 
Qooa.  The  troops  were  then  dismissed,  but  a 
new  force  was  speedily  formed,  composed  in 
|Mut  of  regulars.  In  February  Jackson  was  at 
the  head  of  5,000  men.  The  Creeks  made  a 
final  stand  at  Tohopeka,  or  the  Horseshoe,  a 
peninsula  in  tlie  Tallapoosa  river;  and  their 
position  was  very  strong,  though  defended  by 
inadequate  numbers.  Jackson  arrived  before 
this  post,  March  27,  1814,  with  2,000  troops, 
md  attacke<l  it  the  same  day.  It  was  taken, 
and  of  its  900  defenders  750  were  killed  or 
drowned,  the  victors  losing  201  men.  This 
victory  ended  not  merely  the  Creek  war,  but 
the  power  of  the  Indian  race  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Jackson*s  victories  settled  for  ever  the 
long  quarrel  between  the  white  man  and  the 
ro<l  man.  Weathersford,  the  principal  Creek 
chief,  »urrendcre<l  to  him,  and  was  protected. 
Some  of  the  Indians  fled  to  Florida,  but  most 
of  them  obeyed  Jockson^s  order  to  retire  to 
the  north.  In  the  summer  of  1814  Gen.  Jack- 
ion  and  Col.  Hawkins  made  with  them  the 
treatv  of  Fort  Jackson,  the  terms  of  which 
were  a.s  moderate  as  reganl  for  the  peace  and 
wfetv  of  the  white  settlers  allowe<l.  The 
chiefs  gave  Jackson  three  miles  square  of  land, 
tnd  President  Madison  was  desirous  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  accept  the  gift,  in  which 
view  congress  could  never  be  brought  to  con- 
rur. — Gen.  Jackson  had  now  obtained  a  na- 
tional reputation,  and  on  May  31  his  appoint- 
nent  as  a  major  general  in  the  Unite<l  l^tates 
srmv  was  ofticiallv  announced.  Thus  in  the 
national  s^Tvice,  he  became  the  acknowledge<l 
military  leader  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the 


Union,  yarions  circnmBtlmoes  having  plaeed 
him  in  a  position  to  which  six  other  generals 
had  claims.  The  En^^ish  were  preparing  a 
grand  attack  on  the  southwest,  and  in  July, 
1814^  Jackson  left  his  home  for  Mobile,  against 
which  the  first  blow  of  the  enemy  was  to  be 
delivered.  Florida  was  then  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince, but  the  En^ish  used  it  as  if  it  were  their 
own ;  and  from  Pensacola,  the  best  harbor  on 
the  gulf,  they  organixed  expeditions  against  the  . 
United  States,  and  aided  tiie  Indians.  It  was 
now  the  rendezvous  of  ^eir  forces,  and  the 
Spaniards  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  dis- 
position to  prevent  this  abuse  of  neutral  terri- 
tory. The  headaoarters  of  the  British  com- 
mander were  in  tne  house  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor, Manreqnez.  When  Jackson  arrived  at 
Mobile,  he  found  but  a  small  force  at  his  com- 
mand, yet  he  resolved  to  seize  Pensacola.  He 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  asking  permis- 
sion to  attack  that  place,  but  the  secretary's  re- 
ply reached  him  only  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
He  opened  a  correspondence  with  Manreqnez, 
which  led  to  no  change  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Spaniards,  Col.  i^ichols,  the  English  com- 
mander, continuing  his  preparations  at  Pensa- 
cola for  an  attack  on  Mobile.  Assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility, as  was  his  custom  both  in  politics 
and  in  war,  Jackson  determined  to  act  without 
orders.  He  gave  direction  that  the  Tennessee 
levies  should  march  upon  Mobile.  The  call  he 
made  upon  his  old  comrades  was  so  well  obey- 
ed, that  men  paid  large  sums  for  the  privilege 
of  filling  vacancies  in  the  corps  that  had  been 
mustered  into  the  service.  Meantime  he  threw 
a  small  force  into  Fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile 
point,  commanded  by  Major  Lawrence.  This 
fort,  which  was  incomplete,  was  assailed,  Sept. 
15,  by  a  British  fleet,  aided  by  a  combined  force 
of  Indians  and  marines.  The  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed,  losing  one  of  their  ships  and  72  men. 
A  mutiny  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tennessee  troops 
delayed  the  orrival  of  the  force  under  Gen. 
Coffee,  and  it  was  not  till  Oct.  26  that  Jackson 
found  himself  at  their  head,  his  entire  force 
consisting  of  4,000  men,  1,000  of  whom  were 
regulars  and  1,500  mounted  volunteers.  He 
hung  six  of  the  mutineers,  and  his  conduct 
was  the  subiect  of  much  hostile  discussion  at 
a  later  period.  He  marched  immediately  upon 
Pensacola,  at  the  head  of  8,000  men.  Nego- 
tiations failing,  he  seized  the  town  by  force, 
Nov.  6 ;  and  the  British  blew  up  the  fort  that 
commanded  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  their 
seven  vessels  leaving  the  bay.  On  Nov.  11 
Jackson  was  again  at  Mobile,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  22d  to  meet  an  expected  at- 
tack, and  whence  he  sent  a  force  that  expelled 
Nichols  and  his  Indians  from  Florida.  He 
sent  tlie  mass  of  his  troops  to  New  Orleans, 
and  reached  that  place  himself  Dec.  2,  1814. 
The  city  was  miserably  defended,  and  had  the 
English  move<l  with  ordinary  rapidity  it  must 
have  fallen  into  their  hands.  Jackson  imme- 
diately prepare<l  to  meet  the  enemy.  On  Dec. 
14  a  powerful  British  naval  force  captured  five 
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American  ganboats  and  a  schooner,  winch  gave 
thti  enemy  connnaud  of  tike  route  to  New  Or- 
leans, had  they  known  how  to  use  it.  The 
next  day  Jackson  declared  martial  law,  having 
already  called  out  the  whole  of  the  state  mili- 
tia. The  forces  under  his  orders  consisted  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi militia,  a  few  regulars,  Baratarian  pri- 
vateersmen,  and  a  battalion  of  colored  men. 
The  vanguard  of  the  British  army,  under  (len. 
Keane,  was  landed  on  Dec.  16,  and  marche<l  to 
within  9  in.  of  New  Orleans  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d.  Jackson  heard  of  their  arrival  be- 
fore 2  P.  M.,  assembled  a  motley  force  2,181 
strong,  of  whom  only  about  1,8(K)  were  en- 
gaged, and,  aided  by  Lieut.  Henley  in  the 
schooner  Carolina,  attackeil  the  enemy.  A 
very  hot  action  was  fought,  with  decided  ad- 
vantage to  the  Americans,  as  it  prevented 
the  enemy*s  advance  uptm  the  city;  and  the 
victory  might  have  been  made  complete  liad 
not  largo  British  reenforcements  arrived  du- 
ring the  night.  New  Orleans  was  really  saved 
on  the  night  of  Dec.  23,  as  the  enemy  were 
made  over-cautious  by  the  result  of  that  bat- 
tle. Jackson  fell  back  to  a  canal  4  m.  from 
tlie  city,  where  his  famous  line  was  construct- 
e<l,  and  provided  against  attacks  from  other 
directions.  Sir  £.  Pakenham  arrived  on  the 
25tli,  and  made  new  arrangements  in  the  Brit- 
ish army.  The  Carolina  was  destroyed  by  liis 
batteries  that  evening.  He  attacked  Jackson 
on  the  28th,  and  was  repulsed.  On  Jan.  1, 
1815,  another  attack  was  made,  principally  with 
artillery,  and  again  the  enemy  were  signally 
beaten.  These  results  were  owing  to  the  skil- 
ful manner  in  which  Jackson  managed  the  re- 
sources at  his  command,  and  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  had  inspire<l  his  inexperienced 
troops.  He  caused  the  invaders  to  be  con- 
stantly harassed  by  night  attacks.  On  Jan.  1 
he  was  reen forced  by  the  arrival  of  2,250  Ken- 
tucky militia,  mostly  unanned,  the  arms  that 
had  been  onlered  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Or- 
leans having  failed  to  reach  that  place.  KeOn- 
foreed  on  Jan.  6,  the  entire  British  army,  in- 
cluding seamen  and  marines,  probably  consist- 
(sl  of  14,0U0  effective  men ;  but  British  authori- 
ties place  it  as  low  as  8,000,  and  greatly  ex- 
aggerate Jackson's  numbers,  placing  them  as 
high  as  25,()(JU.  His  line  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  was  about  a  mile  long,  with  12 
guns  and  was  defended  by  only  3,200  men, 
while  800  more  were  distributed  in  positions 
hard  by.  It  wiis  a  strong  position;  the  can- 
non Were  well  served  by  Lieut,  (afterward 
(ten.)  Armstrong,  and  by  the  Baratarians; 
and  so  slippery  was  the  soil  that,  acct>rding  to 
Major  Latour,  an  eye> witness,  a  man  unincum- 
bered and  uno])posed  would  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  mount  the  breastwork  at  leisure  and 
carefully.  Its  weakness  was,  that  it  was  com- 
manded from  the  right  bank,  where  were 
Aiiierican  batteries,  nuuined  by  seamen,  and 
suoportiMl  by  Kentucky  militia.  The  English 
enlarged   the   Villere  canid.   and   prepared  to 


throw  a  force  anon  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  to  storm  the  American  position  thrre 
before  commencing  their  attack  on  Jack«oD*tf 
line.     Col.  Thornton  was  despatched,  at  the 
head  of  two  regiments  and  6iM)  marines  and 
seamen,  across  the  river,  on  the  night  uf  the 
7th ;  but  delays  were  experienced,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  event  of  the  cami>aign  ha«l  brto 
decided  on  the  left  bank  that  he  was  Mr  Xo 
advance.    Meantime,  on  the  left  bank  tliv  Brit- 
ish columns  were  directed  against  the  Ameri- 
can line ;  but  they  were  received  «'ith  a  wvrrd 
iire  and  beaten  back.  Gen.  Pakenliam  bvin^ 
kille<l,  Gen.  Gibbs  mortally  wonnded,  and  Gvo. 
Keane  severely  wonnded.    The  attack  was  n^ 
peated,  but  with  no  succeas.    The  weight  and 
precision  of  the  American  fire  were  irresistible. 
A  small  British  force  succeeded  in  carrying 
a  battery  near  the  river,  after  loang  tlirM 
fourths  of  its  number,  but  abandoned  iL    One 
regiment,  the  Odd  highlandera.  distingniabcd 
for  its  ser\'ice8  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
lost  more   than   half   ita  men,   having  bcvo 
brought  to  a  point  where  it  could  do  no  good, 
but  where  it  could  be  most  effectnally  ope- 
rated upon  by  the  Americans.     The  Briiuh 
troops  never  behaved  better,  but  they  wtrt 
badly  handled ;  and  it  is  the  evidence  of  one 
of  their  own  ofllcers  tliat  Sir  £.  Pakenhim's 
impatience  in  giving  the  signal  of  attack  too 
soon,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  develnpnent 
of  Tiiomton^s  movement,  waa  the  cao«e  of  Lift 
severe  loss.    The  merit  of  Jackson  couifted 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  he  adapted  bis  nieiu 
of  defence  most  shrewdly  to  the  character  U 
his  own  forces  no  less  than  to  that  of  the  cw* 
my.    His  opponents  have  never  hesitated  to 
admit  his  merits  in  the  strongest  langosfPSi 
The  number  of  tlie  British  engaged  on  tb« 
left  bank  is  variously  stated,  the  lowest  fiflm 
on  the  British  side  being  6,106.    On  the  n^ 
bank  Col.  Thomton*s  attack  was  entirely  m> 
cessful,  owing  to  one  of  Gen.  yorgan's  si^ 
having  directed  a  retreat  that  was  rapkUy  eoa- 
verted  into  a  flight    The  seamen,  under  Cift- 
Patterson  and  LJeot  Ilenler,  wlio  senred  a 
heavy  battery  on  the  right  bank,  though  eoa- 
pelled  to  abandon  it,  spiked  their  gnn*  m 
threw  their  ammunition  into  the  rirer.    Tkir 
success  on  that  side  gave  the  British  riiisii 
command  of  the  left  hank  and  of  New  Oh 
leans;  but  they  had  been  so  nvogfaljhaadM 
before  Jackson^s  Una  that  they  htd  bo  batft 
to  pursue  the  signal  advantage'tber  had  p^ 
ed  over  his  lieutenant    Gen.  Lambwl  w^ 
had  succeeded  to  the  oommaad  of  tht  BrV 
army,  proposed  an  armistice.    JaokHB  ci*" 
sented,   on  condition   that  whUa  hosliBii<* 
should  be  suspended  on  the  left  hank,  A^ 
should  not  be   so  on  the   rij^  boik,  ^ 
that  neither  party  shoold  send  regnfutceiaw^ 
there.    Gen.  Lambert  ordered  OoL  Thofig* 
to  return  to  the  left  bank,  and  the  Brill* 
gave  up  their  solitarjr  advantas«*    The  c^ 
my*s  loss  on  the  left  bank  was  aboot  2,000  ■ 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisooen;  the 
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MB.  7  killed  and  6  wounded.  On  the  right 
mulk  neither  party  suffered  mnch,  bnt  even 
bere  the  loss  was  mostly  on  the  side  of  the 
Demj.  Jackson  watched  the  enemy  nntil  the 
8th,  when  they  retreated,  abandoning  their 
inns,  and  leaving  80  wonnaed  men  to  the  care 
rf  the  Americans.  Jackson  was  involved  in 
imeh  tronble  by  the  conduct  of  many  civil- 
ma  during  the  campaign,  who  forgot  that  a 
lietatorehip  alone  could  save  the  state,  which 
be  enemy,  had  they  been  victorious,  would 
NMribly  have  tried  to  retain,  in  spite  of  the 
reaty  of  Ghent,  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty 
f  1808,  by  which  France  had  ceded  Louisiana 
0  the  United  States,  was  void,  because  she  had 
lO  claim  to  the  territory.  A  Frenchman^  M. 
^ooaillier,  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Lou- 
rfana,  was  conspicuous  among  the  general's  ene- 
liea,  and  Jackson  had  him  arrested  on  March 
.  Judge  Hall,  of  the  United  States  district 
(Nuri,  granted  Louaillier's  petition  for  a  writ 
f  ktAeas  corpus,  and  was  himself  arrested  and 
nprlsoned,  and  then  banished  from  the  city. 
hk  March  13  martial  law  was  abrogated  by 
mcikeon's  order,  and  Hall  returned.  Jackson 
ras  then  arrested  on  a  charge  of  contempt  of 
oort,  and  fined  $1,000.  He  refused  the  offers 
bat  were  made  from  all  sides  to  pay  the  fine, 
Dd  paid  it  himself,  protecting  the  court,  which 
oola  not  have  stooa  a  moment  against  his  op- 
odtion.  After  his  retirement  from  public  life 
ome  of  his  friends  requested  congress  to  re- 
imd  the  amount.  After  considerable  opposi- 
km,  the  bill  refunding  the  money,  principal 
nd  interest,  was  passed  in  February,  1844. — 
lie  brilliant  successes  of  the  Louisiana  cam- 
laign  made  Jackson  very  popular  throughout 
be  country.  Ho  was  appointed  commander- 
D-chief  of  the  southern  division  of  the  United 
ttates  in  A])ril,  1815,  and  received  the  thanks 
►f  congress.  Even  at  that  early  day  ho  was 
houxrht  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
ind  his  political  prospects  were  not  in^'ured 
rhen  it  wds  known  that  he  advised  President 
lonroe  to  pursue  a  liberal  course  toward  the 
edenilititA,  whose  political  importance  had  van- 
fihed.  and  to  select  his  cabinet  without  regard 

0  party.  Toward  the  close  of  1817  a  war 
ritn  the  Seminoles  was  commenced,  and  Jack- 
on  was  oniered  to  take  the  field  in  person. 
le  formed  a  large  force,  consisting  of  regular 
roops,  militia  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
ind  Creek  Indians.  lie  was  successful,  and 
rithout  much  fighting.  He  seized  the  Spanish 
ort  of  St.  Mark's,  where  he  found  a  Scotch- 
aan  named  Arbuthnot ;  and  at  the  Indian 
own  of  Suwanee  he  captured  one  Amhrister, 

1  native  of  the  Bahamas.  These  British  sub- 
ects  were  trie<l  before  courts  martiid,  and  con- 
lemned  on  the  charfj^es  of  having  stirred  up 
he  Indians  against  the  United  States,  and  of 
tQpplying  them  with  the  means  of  war;  and 
hey  were  executed.  Tlie  court  softened  Am- 
wister's  sentence  to  whipping  and  imprison- 
nent,  but  Gen.  Jackson  hung  him  nevertheless, 
rwo  Indian  chiefs,  one  of  them  the  prophet 


Francis,  were  promptly  hanged  by  his  orders. 
He  then  marched  upon  Pensacola,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Spaniards,  seizea  it. 
These  proceedings  created  great  sensation. 
The  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Amhrister 
was  the  cause  of  much  irritation  in  England, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  told  Mr.  Rush,  the  American 
minister,  that  he  could  have  had  war  with 
the  United  States  merely  by  holding  up  his 
hand.  The  administration  of  President  Mon- 
roe was  divided  on  the  subject  J.  Q.  Adams, 
secretary  of  state,  ably  defended  the  course  of 
Jackson  in  .his  correspondence  with  the  Span- 
ish minister,  who  had  demanded  an  apology 
and  an  indemnity  for  the  seirure  of  the  two 
places  in  Florida,  and  in  the  cabinet  against 
Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  who  was  in 
favor  of  putting  him  on  his  trial ;  which  last 
fact  was  unknown  to  Jackson,  who  believed 
that  Calhoun  had  acted  with  Adams,  and  that 
Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was 
his  enemy.  In  congress  his  conduct  was  the 
subject  of  vehement  debates,  but  resolutions 
of  censure  and  condemnation  were  rejected 
by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  sen- 
ate did  not  come  to  any  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  report  made  to  the  senate,  bv  Mr. 
Lacock  of  Pennsylvania,  was  very  full  and 
very  severe,  but  was  never  acted  upon.  So 
offensive  was  it  to  Jackson  that,  it  is  said,  he 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  certain  sen- 
ators. His  anger  was  caused  by  his  belief  that 
he  had  acted  in  strict  conformity  to  the  wishes 
of  the  administration ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  did  not.  In  1819  he  made  a 
visit  to  the  north,  proceeding  as  f af  as  New 
York,  and  was  everywhere  well  received.  The 
government  of  New  York  city  employed  Van- 
derlyn  to  paint  his  portrait.  When  Spain  ce- 
ded Florida  to  the  United  States,  Jackson  was 
appointed  governor  of  that  territory,  March  10, 
1821,  and  took  possession  of  it  July  18.  He 
held  the  office  only  a  few  months,  but  during 
that  time  he  had  a  dispute  with  Col.  Callava, 
late  Spanish  governor  of  Florida,  relative  to 
certain  judicial  papers  which  the  latter  was  en- 
deavoring to  carry  out  of  the  country.  Callava 
was  imprisoned,  but  released  on  the  seizure  of 
the  papers.  Judge  Fremontin  granted  him  a 
habeas  corpus,  which  Gov.  Jackson  disregard- 
ed, and  summoned  the  judge  before  him.  The 
judge  did  not  obey  the  summons,  and  the  gov- 
ernor's course  was  condemned  by  some  mem- 
bers of  congress,  in  debate ;  but  they  failed  to 
obtain  a  formal  censure.  President  Monroe 
offered  the  post  of  minister  to  Mexico  to  Gen. 
Jackson,  which  he  would  not  accept. — In  1828 
the  Tennessee  legislature  elected  him  a  United 
States  senator,  and  nominated  him  for  the 
presidency.  "  At  first,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  "  this 
nomination  afforded  matter  of  jest  and  merri- 
ment rather  than  of  serious  animadversion  in 
other  states,  since,  unquestionable  as  were  Gen. 
Jackson's  military  qualifications,  he  was  not 
thought  to  possess  the  information,  or  respect 
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for  the  civil  mithorit y,  or  temper,  deemed  requi- 
site in  the  oftioo  of  president;  and  very  few  oe- 
lioved  that  the  favor  which  his  niilitarv  successes 
hml  prmhiced  for  him  in  his  own  stnt^  wonld 
tind  much  support  in  other  parts  of  the  Union." 
But  in  the  ensuinjr  i>residentijd  election  of  1H24 
Jackson  received  90  electoral  votes,  84  being 
cast  for  John  Quincy  Adams,  41  for  William 
II.  Crawford,  and  87  for  Henry  Clay.  No 
candidate  having;  received  a  majority,  the 
choice  de  vol  veil  upon  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  Adams  was  elected.  Jackscm  tlien 
apparently  retire<l  from  public  life;  but  the 
entire  opposition  to  the  administration  of 
Adams  supported  him  for  the  presidency  in 
182^<,  and  he  was  electe<l,  receiving?  178  elec- 
t^>ral  votes,  while  only  83  were  cast  for  Adams. 
The  contest  which  thus  resulted  was  amon^; 
the  most  bitter  in  Americ^in  history.  Jack- 
son's whole  public  career  was  severely  assailed, 
and  his  private  life  was  not  spared.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  marriage  were  grossly  mis- 
represented, and  it  is  said  with  fatal  effect 
on  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  died  only  a  few  days 
after  it  was  known  that  her  husband  had  been 
chosen  i)resident.  Assuming  the  presidential 
ot)ice,  March  4,  1820,  he  commenced  a  course 
of  vigorous  government,  which  he  maintained 
for  eight  years.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been 
vice  presi<k'nt  under  Adams,  and  reelected 
when  Jackson  was  chosen  president,  headed  an 
influential  section  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
expecteil  to  succeed  his  chief,  who  had  avowed 
his  intention  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
electiim.  The  president  was  personally  alien- 
ated from  Calhoun  on  being  informed  that  he 
had  been  his  enemy  in  the  Monroe  cabinet  at 
the  time  of  the  Seminole  war,  and  became  j>o- 
litically  hostile  in  consequence  of  Calhoun's 
assiTtion  of  the  doctrine  of  nullitication.  The 
democratic  party,  outside  of  South  Carolina, 
supported  the  i)resident;  and  in  1831  a  new  ; 
cabinet  was  appointed.  Mr.  Ingham,  secretary  > 
of  the  treasury,  and  a  friend  of  Calhoun,  made 
w^ay  for  Mr.  McLane;  Mr.  Branch,  another 
friend  <»f  Calhoun,  left  the  navy  department, 
which  was  taken  bv  Mr.  Wo^nlburv;  and  Mr.  ■ 
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Berrien,  attorney  general,  was  succeeded  by  . 
Mr.  Taney.  Mr.  Van  Buren  gave  up  the  state  , 
department  to  Mr.  Livingst(>n,  and  was  appoint- 
e<l  mini>t».-r  to  England  ;  and  Mr.  Eaton  retire<l 
from  the  war  department,  which  was  taken  by 
(ieii.  Cas-*.  Seandal  attributed  these  changes, 
and  the  ru])ture  that  had  precede<i  them,  to  the 
intluen«e  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  wife  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  with  whom  the  wives  of  the  Calhoun 
leaders,  it-*  well  as  many  other  ladies,  refused 
to  assoeiate.  ller  Inwliaml  was  an  old  and  in- 
timate friernl  of  the  president,  who  zealously 
espoU'>ed  Mr-*.  Eaton's  side  of  the  ipiarrel. 
When  the  nue-'tion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  contir- 
niMtiim  j-anie  ])efi)re  the  senate,  in  1^32,  it  was 
deeiihd  in  the  ne;rative  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Calhotin.  When  ronuTess  in  1n32  rechartered 
the  liank  (»f  the  United  States,  President  Jackson 
vetoitl  the  bill,  July  1<».     His  course  relative 


to  appointments  gave  much  offence,  as  iiiim«r- 
ous  removals  were  inade  on  political  gro«iD«l4 
alone,  and  the  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  selec- 
tion of  ardent  partisans;  and  thii  proceedim; 
was  the  more  censured,  because  the  president 
had  advised  Monroe  to  disregard  party  in  ma- 
king api>ointnients  to  office.     The  fuliowrre 
of  Calhoun  had  now  become  ^^  nnliifier*,**  and 
threatened  oi>en  resistance  to  the  govemmenL 
They  demande<l  the  reduction  of  daties  ^)  the 
extent  of  the  disavowal  of  the  proteciive  prin- 
ciple, threatening  that  8onth  Carolina  would 
nullify  the  revenae  laws  if  they  ahoald  n«>t  be 
repeaie<l.    A  state  convention  of  Sooth  Can>Ii- 
na  was  held  at  Colombia  in  18S2,  which  took 
measures  for  resisting  the  tariff  lawa.    Jarkfun 
was  op]K>8ed  to  a  high  tariff,  and  wa«  readv  to 
continue  his  constitutional  eiertiona  in  bJudf 
of  such  modifications  of  eiisting  laws  as  wooU 
leave  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  on 
the  part  of  South  Carolina;  but  while  the  tariff 
laws  endured,  he  was  determined  that  thev 
should  be  rigidly  enforced;  and  he  early  let  it 
be  understood  that  he  would  show  no  uoarter 
to  active  disunionists.    The  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1832  came  on  while  the  troubles  coo- 
cerning  the  United  States  bunk,  nullifieatioa, 
and  removals  from  ofticc  were  at  their  heigbL 
Jackson  had  reconsidered  his  intention  not  to 
be  a  candidate,  and  was  formally  nominated. 
Van  Buren  being  the  democratic  candidate  fir 
vice  president.    His  chief  opponent  was  Mr. 
Clay,   who  represented  the  interests  of  ths 
friends  of  the  national  bank  and  of  prolie- 
tion.    Mr.  Wirt  was  nominated  for  the  prai- 
dency  by  the  anti-masonic  party.     The  eoa- 
test,  though  vigorous,  was  leas  personal  tha 
that  of  1828.     When  the  election  was  orv, 
it  wtis  found  that  Jackson  had  been  support- 
ed by  every  state  but  seven.  Clay  recent^ 
the  votes  of'  six  states,  and  Wirt  those  of  Vcr 
mont  only.    The  nullification  criu  oetmtni 
in  the  interval  between  the  decisioii  of  tbe( 
test  of  1832  and  Jackson*s  second 
The  president  issued  hia  proclamatiaB 
the  nullitiers  on  Dec.  10, 1882;  aad  the  "-foR* 
bill,""  to  enable  him  to  inaintain  tiba 
of  the  laws,  was  passed.    Fortunately^  t^ 
promise  was  effected,  under  the  mad  and 
ence  of  Clay,  by  which  the  tariff  was  i 
tially  modified,  and  an  excuse  for  not  proeM'* 
ing  to  extremities  was  afforded  to  Soatfa  Gfl^ 
lina.     Jackson's  second  term  of  serrife  vtf 
even  a  more  exciting  period  than  hia  flnt  TW 
''bank  war"  was  renewed  with  T%or.   H* 
recommended  in  his  annual  uumm^t  of  IM 
that  the  stock  in  the  bank  owned  bgr  the  gi*' 
ernment  should  be  sold ;  and  though  the  ho** 
of   representatives  had  declared  in  Imw  ^ 
continuing  the  deposits  of  the  pobHf  Bowyii 
the  bank,  the  prerident  molred  npoB  thorie- 
moval.     This  was  effected  on  SitiL  22,  IM 
when  an  order  was  issued  by  Mr.  Taney,  itf*' 
tary  of  the  treasury,  directing  tha  eoUeetort  10 
cease  making  deposits  in  tlia  bank,  as  no  i«* 
moval  of  money  actually  on  depodt  was  con- 
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tempkted  bj  the  president    The  meamire  was 
the  president's  own.    He  called  a  cabinet  coun- 
cil on  Sept  10,  at  which  he  read  a  paper  in  sup- 
port of  it,  but  found  few  of  his  advisers  reaaj 
to  agree  with  him.    Mr.  McLane  having  been 
appointed  to  the  state  department,  Mr.  Duane 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  the  intention  of  the  pres- 
ident ;  but  as  he  refused  to  act,  he  was  sumi- 
marilj  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Tanej,  who  succeed- 
ed him,  carried  out  the  measure,  whereupon 
the  senate  refused  to  confirm  his  appointment 
The  senate  also  rejected  four  of  the  persons 
appointed  government  directors,  and  insisted 
upon  its  rejection  when  thev  were  a  second 
time    nominated.     That  body  made   a   call 
upon  the  president  for  »  copy  of  the  paper 
read  to  the  cabinet  on  Septb'lO,  1888 ;  but  he 
refused  to  furnish  it.    A  formidable  combina- 
tion against  the  president  was  effected  in  the 
senate,  headed  by  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster, 
and  a  resolution  condemning  his  course  war 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20.    The  president 
sent  in  a  protest,  which  the  senate  voted  a 
breach  of  its  privileges.    The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives sustained  the  president.    A  panic 
existed  for  some  time,  and  the  opi>o8ition  was 
supported  by  a  powerful  popular  party.    The 
golu  currency  was  revived,  and  gradually  con- 
fidence was  restored ;  and  in  1887,  just  before 
the  expiration  of  his  public  life,  the  censure 
passed  upon  President  Jackson  was  expunged 
by  the  senate,  24  to  19.    The  foreign  diplo- 
macy of  President  Jackson  was  very  success- 
ful.    Useful  commercial  treaties  were  made 
with  several  countries,  and  were  renewed  with 
others.    Indemnities  for  spoliations  on  Ameri- 
can commerce  were  obtained  from  France, 
Spain,  Naples,   and  Portugal,  and  the  most 
amicable  relations  were  sustained  with  Eng- 
land.   During  his  second  tcnn  the  national 
debt  WB»  extinguished,  the  Cherokees  were  re- 
moved from  Georaria  and  the  Creeks  from 
Florida,  the  original  number  of  the  states  was 
doubled  by  the  admission  of  Arkansas  and 
liichigan  into  the  Union,  and  the  gold  cur- 
rency was  greatly  increased.      On  the  other 
ride,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  was 
tben  renewed  with  more  vigor  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  Seminole  war  was  recommenced. 
He  issued  a  farewell  address  to  his  country- 
men, and  on  March  4,  1837,  retired  from  pub- 
lie  life.     Leaving  Washington  on  the  6th,  he 
returned  to  the  Hermitage,  where  he  resided 
nniil  his  death,  ever  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
politic*,  and  especially  in  the  welfare  of  his 
party.    The  immediate  occasion  of  his  death 
vts  dropsy,  but  throughout  most  of  his  life  ho 
hd  suffered  severely  from  vorious  diseases; 
and  some  of  those  actions  of  his  which  have 
been  most  warmly  condemned  were  largely 
oiing  to  the  irritation  of  illness.     He  was  a 
thoroughly  honest  man,  as  straightforward  in 
•rtion  as  his  thoughts  were  unsophisticateil. 
Hi«i  charities  were  frequent  and  unostentatious ; 
and  in  his  last  days  he  made  an  open  profos- 


don  of  those  religious  sentiments  which  he  had 
always  entertained.  His  chief  intellectual  gifts 
were  energy  and  intuitive  iud^ent  In  pri- 
vate life  at  the  Hermitage  he  is  described  by 
Benton  as  a  careful  farmer,  overlooking  every- 
thing himself,  seeing  that  the  fields  and  fencea 
were  in  good  order,  the  stock  well  attended, 
and  the  servants  comfortably  provided  for. 
*'  But  he  needed  some  excitement  beyond  that 
which  a  farming  life  can  afford,  ana  found  it 
for  some  years  in  the  imimating  sports  of  the 
turf.  .  .  .  His  temper  was  placable  as  weU  as 
irascible,  and  his  reconciliations  were  cordial 
and  sincere.** — The  following  are  the  most 
noted  biographies  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
works  relating  to  his  career :  **  Life  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  Major  General  in  the  Service  of  the 
United  States,**  by  John  Henry  Eaton  (Philadel- 
nhia,  1824;  1st  ed.  about  1818);  ''Life  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States 
^f  America,'*  by  William  Cobbett  M.  P.  (New 
York,  1884) ;  ''  A  Narrative  of  Events  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  of  the  Attack  on  New  Or- 
leans, .in  1814  and  1815,**  by  Capt  John  Henry 
Cooke  (London,  1886) ;  ''  The  Campaign  of  the 
British  Army  at  Washington  and  New  OrleanSb 
in  the  years  1814  and  1816,'*  by  the  author  ox 
"The  Subaltern**  (London,  1887);  "Life  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  IMvate,  Military,  and  C^vil," 
bv  Amos  Kendall  rNew  York,  1844^ ;  **  Thirty 
Years*  View,  or  a  History  of  the  Workings  ol 
the  United  States  Government  for  80  Years, 
from  1820  to  1860,"  by  Thomas  H.  Benton 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1864-'6);  "Jackson  and 
New  Orleans,"  by  Alexander  Walker  (New 
York,  1866) ;  and  "  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson," 
by  James  Parton  (3  vols.,  New  York,  1860). 

JACKSON.  I.  dirtei,  an  American  jurist, 
bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  May  81,  1776, 
died  in  Boston,  Dec.  18,  1865.  He  was  tlie 
son  of  Jonathan  Jackson,  a  merchant  greatly 
respected  for  his  virtues  and  intelligence.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1703,  studied 
law  three  years  with  Theojihilus  Parsons,  then 
of  Newburyport  establislied  himself  there  as 
a  lawyer,  and  rose  ra])idly  into  practice.  In 
1803  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  for  ten  years 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Suffolk  bar.  He 
entered  into  partnership  with  Judge  Samuel 
Hubbard,  and  the  business  of  their  office  be- 
came more  lucrative  probably  than  that  of  any 
other  in  New  England  had  been  up  to  that 
time.  In  1818  he  was  chosen  a  judj^  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  which  office 
he  resigned  at  the  end  of  ten  years  on  account 
of  ill  health.  lie  was  an  induential  member 
of  the  convention  of  1820  for  amending  the 
state  constitution.  In  1882  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  general 
statutes  of  the  state,  and  drew  up  the  second 
part  of  the  **  Revised  Statutes.**  In  1828  he 
publishe<l  a  "Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  and 
rractice  in  Heal  Actions."  II.  Jaacs,  an  Amer- 
ican ])hysician,  brother  of  the  preceiling,  bom 
in  Newburyport,  Oct.  8,  1777,  died  in  Boston, 
Aug,  27,  1807.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  cul- 
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lego  in  1796,  and  in  December,  1707,  became  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Edward  Aupustiw  llolyoke  of  Sa- 
lem, with  whom  he  studied  nearly  two  years, 
lie  then  went  to  London,  where  he  was  a 
"dresser"  in  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  and  at- 
tended lectures  at  that  and  at  Guv^s  hospital. 
After  his  return  he  practised  in  Boston.  In 
1810,  in  connection  with  Dr.  John  0.  Warren, 
he  brought  before  the  community  a  proposition 
for  esta]>lishing  a  hospital  in  Boston.  The  re- 
sult was  the  organization  of  the  asylum  for 
the  insane  at  Somerville,  and  afterward  of  the 
Massachusetts  general  hosj)ital  in  Boston,  of 
which  Dr.  Jackson  was  the  first  physician. 
In  1810  he  was  chosen  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  in  Harvard  college,  and  two  years  af- 
terwanl  professor  of  theory  and  practice.  In 
1835  he  resij?ned  his  place  as  physician  to  the 
hospital  and  his  office  in  the  meilical  school, 
lie  was  several  times  chosen  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  medical  society.  His  principal 
publications  are :  **  On  the  Brunonian  System  " 
(1800);  **  Remarks  on  the  Medical  Effects  of 
Dentition,"  in  the  **  New  England  Medical  and 
Surgical  journal"  (1812);  various  articles  in 
the  "Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society,"  including  some  reports  drawn  up 
principallv  or  entirelv  bv  him,  viz. :  "  On  Cow 
Pox  and  "^Small  PoxV'  '**  On  Spotte<l  Fever," 
and  **0n  Spasmodic  Cholera;"  **Enlogv  on 
Dr.  John  Warren"  (1815);  "Syllabus  of 'Lec- 
tures" (islO),  and  "Text  Book  of  Lectures" 
(1825-'7),  for  the  use  of  the  me<lical  class;  a 
memoir  of  his  son  James  Jackson,  jr.  (1835) ; 
"Letters  to  a  Young  Physician"  (1855);  and 
"  Another  Letter  to  a  Young  Physician  "  (1801). 
III.  Pltrick  Tncy,  an  American  merchant,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  born  in  Newburvport,  Aug. 
14, 17H0,  die<l  in  Beverly,  Sept.  12, 1847.  At  the 
ago  of  15  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Bartlett, 
a  merchant  of  Newburyport.  and  stibsequently 
established  himself  in  Boston  in  the  India  trade, 
in  which  he  accpiired  a  handsome  fortune.  In 
1812,  at  tlio  invitation  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Francis  C.  Lowell  of  Boston,  who  had  recently 
examine<l  the  process  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  En;;Iand,  he  engageil  in  a  project  to  in- 
troduce tlie  power  loom,  then  newly  invented, 
and  the  mo<le  of  constructing  which  was  kept 
secret,  into  the  United  States.  As  the  war  be- 
tween the  rnite<l  States  and  Engbmd  i>re vent- 
ed coinniunication  with  the  latter  country, 
they  were  forced  to  invent  a  power  loom  them- 
selves, and,  after  repeated  failures,  succeeded 
in  the  latter  part  of  1«12  in  prtMlucing  a  model 
from  which  a  ma<'hine  was  constructe<i  by  Paul 
Moody.  In  lsl3  they  built  their  first  mill  at 
Walt  ham,  near  Boston,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  tlie  lirst  in  the  world  tliat  combined  all 
tlie  operations  for  converting:  the  raw  cotton 
into  tinir^hed  cloth.  In  1^21  Mr.  Jackson  made 
large  purchases  of  land  on  the  Merrimack 
river  near  the  Pawtucket  canal,  on  whidi  a 
ninii!»er  of  mills  were  constructed  bv  the  Mer- 
rimack  manufacturimr  company,  orpanizwl  un- 
der his  aus])ices.     This  settlement  formed  the 


germ  of  the  city  of  LowelL    After  snperia- 
tending  the  formation  of  another  company  in 
the  same  place,  he  procured  in  1880  a  charter 
for  a  railroad  between  Lowell  and  Boston,  the 
construction  of  which  he  directed  until  iu 
completion  in  1835.    It  was  then  probably  the 
finest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  country.    Pecu- 
niary reverses  having  overtaken  him  in  ]!^37, 
he  assumed  the  chai^  of  the  locks  and  cauls 
company  of  Lowell,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Great  Falls  manufacturing  company  at  Somen- 
worth,  N.  IL,  managing  both  with  complets 
success.    He  labored  zealously  to  promote  tlie 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
operatives  in  his  mills. — See  memoir  of  P.  T. 
Jackson,  by  John  A.  LowelL  in  Hunt^s  **  Lirei 
of  American  Merchants^*  (Sew  York,  1856-'8). 
JICKSOX,  Charles  TkNUS,  an  American  pbr*. 
icist,  bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  June  21,  IM. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  science  in  lu 
youth,   studied    medicine    under  Drs.  Jamci 
Jackson  and  Walter  Channing.  and  receiTcd 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Harvard  uniTenity 
in  1829.     In  1827  and  1829  he  made,  hi  ood- 
pany  with  Francis  Alger  of  Boston,  a  miDe^ 
alogical  and  geological  survey  of  Nova  Scotia 
an  account  of  which  was  published  by  then, 
together  with  a  geological  map  of  the  prorioNii 
in  the  ''  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academrof 
Arts  and  Sciences.*^     In  the  autumn  of  I^ 
he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  tfarre 
years,  studying  in  Paris.    In  1831  be  nsde 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  Switzerland,  FS«1- 
mont,  Lombardy,  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Autria 
He  afterward  visited  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy,  and  made  a  geological  tour  of  Sicily  uA 
of  Auvergne  in  France.    In  October,  1881  be 
embarkiHl  for  New  York  in  the  packet  ihip 
Sully,  taking  with  him  an  electro-magnet  tvo 
galvanic  batteries,  and  other  philosophical  ip- 
paratus.    During  the  voyage  a  discussion  aroN 
among  the  passengers,  of  whom  Prof.  S.  F.  BL 
Morse  was  one,  on  the  subject  of  electro-nK^ 
netic  experiments,  and  their  applicability  to 
telegraphic  use.    Dr.  Jackson  asserts  that  Ai- 
ring this  discussion  he  pointed  out  the  po*>!"^ 
ity  of  corresfK)ndence  by  means  of  dctliki^t 
and  suggestea  several  ways  of  aocompfiahiBf  iL 
His  plan  as  then  developed  in  conversatioo,  ha 
declares,  embraced  the  essential  and  |w<^^ 
features  of  the  American  telegraph  patented  ii 
1  a40  by  Prof.  Morse.    Dr.  Jackson  also  aaierli 
that  in  the  spring  of  1834  he  constractad  aii 
successfully  worked,  and  exhibited  to  Fraaoi 
Alger  and  other  friends,  a  telegraph  conbiatef 
the  peculiar  features  of  that  which  be  had  i»* 
vented  on  board  the  Sully,  thondi  he  didiiA     i 
think  it  could  be  profitably  bronpit  intop^Bi    J 
use  till  the  invention  of  the  sust^niiig  bilt^ 
by  Daniell  in  1H37  furnished  the  means  of^ 
taining  a  long  continued  voltaic  cnrrent  of  ■■' 
form  strength.    A  controversy  aroae  b  1^ 
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ickson  settled  in  Boston,  and  entered 
practice  of  medicine,  but  in  a  few 
bandoned  it  to  devote  himself  to 
mineralogy,  and  geology.  In  1836 
>ointed  geologist  of  Maine,  and  di- 
arvey  that  state ;  and  at  tlie  same 
as  commissioned  by  Massachusetts 
I  her  public  lands  in  Maine.  In  1839 
[)ointed  geologist  of  Rhode  Island, 
0  of  New  Hampshire.  His  surveys 
hree  states  occupied  respectively 
and  three  years,  and  his  reports  to 
;ures  were  published  by  them,  with 
eanwhile  he  drew  up  a  nlan  for  a 
survey  of  the  state  of  l^ew  York, 
adopted.  In  1844  he  explored  the 
>ken  wilderness  on  the  southern 
ake  Superior,  and  made  known  its 
sources.  In  1845  he  again  visited 
'ior  and  opened  mines  of  copper  and 
mountains  of  iron  ore,  which  were 
y  his  assistants,  and  are  now  ex- 
r ought.  In  1847  Dr.  Jackson  was 
to  superintend  a  geological  survey 
cral  lands  of  the  Unit^  States  in 
and  he  was  thus  engaged  for  two 
1,  on  a  change  of  administration  at 
1,  the  superintendence  was  trans- 
Dother.  llis  report  of  these  labors 
bed  in  1850,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  Dr. 
one  of  the  claimants  of  the  discov- 
tthetics.  His  claims  are  substantial- 
v's :  In  1834  he  discovered  that  an 
>lution  of  chloroform,  when  made 
ly  on  a  nerve,  renders  it  insensible 
ad  that  if  a  piece  of  lint  saturated 
ture  of  one  part  of  chloroform  and 
of  alcohol  is  inserted  into  the  oav- 
nful  tooth,  it  allays  the  pain  at  once, 
)eated  applications  completely  de- 
sensihilitv  of  the  nerves.  Having 
experimented  with  exhilarating  gas 
le  of  nitrogen,  he  resumed  in  1837 
lents  with  that  gas  in  order  to  test 
•ative  effects  of  different  modes  of 
ng  it;  but  the  only  new  result  ho 
!i8  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  tempo- 
ihility  which  it  sometimes  produces 
greater  or  less  degree  to  partial  as- 
>^-quently,  but  previous  to  the  win- 
-'2,  having  receive<l  some  perfectly 
tiric  ether,  he  tried  its  effects  tipon 
niinisterin<r  it  with  a  mixture  of  at- 
air,  and  inhaled  it  to  such  an  extent 
ill  consciousness,  without  sulTering 
dangerous  or  disagreeable  conse- 
it  had  hitherto  attended  the  inhala- 
ure  sulphuric  ether  unniingled  with 
c  air.  In  the  winter  of  1841-''2  he 
er  TapoT  for  relief  from  the  very  se- 
jccasioni^  by  the  accidental  inhala- 
►rine.  The  relief  he  experienced  led 
r  **  that  a  surgical  operation  could 
ed  on  a  patient  under  the  full  inHu- 
[>bunc  ether,  without  giving  him  any 
.  Jackson *s  claims  to  the  discovery 
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of  aniestheticfl.  disputed  by  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Mor- 
ton and  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  gave  rise  to  a  long 
controversy.  In  1862  a  memorial  was  present- 
ed to  coneress,  signed  bj  148  physicianB .  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  ascribinff  the  discovery 
exclusively  to  Dr.  Jackson.  About  the  same 
time  the  question  was  investigated  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  and 
on  their  report  the  academy  decreed  a  prize  of 
2,500  francs  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  another  of 
2,500  francs  to  Dr.  Morton.  M.  £lie  de  Beau- 
mont remarked  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jackson, 
dated  May  17,  1852:  ''In  point  of  fact  the 
academy  of  sciences  decreea  one  of  the  Mon- 
tyon  prizes  of  2,500  francs  to  yon  for  Uie  dis- 
covery of  etherization,  and  it  has  decreed  a 
prize  of  2,500  francs  to  M.  Morton  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this  discovery  to  surgical  opera- 
tions.'* Dr.  Jackson  has  received  orders  asid 
decorations  from  the  governments  of  France, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia.  His 
scientific  discoveries  have  been  very  nnmero^is. 
Beside  the  geological  reports  above  mentioned, 
he  has  furnished  many  scientific  communica- 
tions to  the  *'  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,**  to  the  French  CampteB  rendvi^  and  to 
the  Bulletin  de  la  ioeUU  geohgieaU  de  France, 
He  has  also  published  the  results  of  chemical 
researches  on  the  cotton  plant,  the  tobacco 
plant,  on  Indian  com,  and  on  88  varieties  of 
American  grapes  in  the  United  States  patent 
ofiUce  reports,  and  a  '*  Mannal  of  Etherization, 
with  a  History  of  the  Discovery  "  (1868). 

JACKSON,  JtluL  an  English  painter,  bom  at 
Lastingham,  Torkshire,  in  1778,  died  in  Lon- 
don, tJune  1,  1831.  He  was  assisted  in  his 
/outh  by  Sir  George  Beaumont^  and  acquired 
reputation  •  as  a  portrait  painter.  He  was  re- 
markable for  rapidity,  having  on  one  occasion 
for  a  wager  painted  the  portraits  of  five  gen- 
tlemen in  a  single  day,  for  each  of  which  he 
received  25  guineas.  He  was  a  royal  academi- 
cian, and  painted  many  of  his  associates. 

JACKSON,  SsMiel,  an  American  pliysician, 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  died  there,  April 
5,  1872.  He  was  for  28  years  professor  of  the 
institutes  of  medicine  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  occupied  for  a  long  time  a 
leading  position  as  a  physician  and  surgeon. 
He  was  also  popular  as  a  lecturer,  and  distin- 
guished as  a  writer.  His  most  inipt>rtant 
work  is  "  Tlie  Principles  of  Medicine  '  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1832). 

JACKSON,  ThoBas,  an  English  clerg}'man,bom 
at  Sancton,  Yorkshire,  Dec.  12,  1783,  died  in 
Richmond,  March  11,  1873.  He  was  early  ap- 
prenticed to  a  carpenter,  but  entered  the  itine- 
rant ministry  of  the  Wesleyan  connection  in 
1H04.  After  20  years  of  labor  in  this  profes- 
sion in  Lincolnshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  London,  in  1824  he  was  chosen  by  tin 
British  conference  " connectional  alitor''  cf 
the  Weslevan  church.  He  continue<i  his  edito- 
rial  service  for  19  years,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed tutor  in  the  Richmond  theological  institu- 
tion.    This  post  he  held  till  1861,  when  he  re- 
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tired  on  noronnt  of  Ape.  Among;  lii3  chief  lit- 
erary labors  nro :  **  Centenary  of  Methodisui '' 
(1831); :  **  Lihrnrv  of  Christian  Biojrraphv  "  (12 
vols.,  1837-'50);  ^^ifo  of  Cluirles  Wesley  ami 
Contemporary  Events"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1841); 
**Journ{il  of  Rev.  Charles  Wesley"  (2  vols., 
1840);  ** Lives  of  Earlv  Methodists"  (3  vt)ls. 
12mo,  1841)) ;  "  Duties  of  Christianity  "  (iHoT) ; 
"  Proviilertce  of  God  viewed  in  the  Lipht  of 
S<Tij)ture"  (18»>2);  and '*  Curiosities  of  Pulpit 
Literature  "  (18<>8).  lie  also  wrote  the  preface 
to  the  11th  edition  of  the  complete  works  of 
John  Wesley  (15  vols.  12mo,  18or»-7). 

JACKSON,  ThoHAS  Jouthai,  nn  American  sol- 
dier, born  at  Clarksburjr,  Va.,  Jan.  21, 1824,  died 
at  Guinea's  station,  near  Fre<lericksburp:,  May 
10, 18<i3.  Ho  graduated  at  West  Point  in  184H, 
and  served  in  the  war  witli  Mexico,  in  which 
he  was  successively  brevette<l  as  captain  and 
major  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at 
C^)ntreras,  Churubusco,  and  Chapultepec.  He 
subsequently  serveil  on  pirrison  duty  in  the 
fortifications  in  New  York  harbor,  and  in 
Florida  during  the  Seminole  war.  In  Februa- 
ry, 1852,  ho  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army,  and  was  chosen  profess(»r  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy  and  instructor  in  artil- 
lery tactics  in  the  Virginia  military  academy  at 
Lexington.  He  al*«o  became  a  deacon  in  the 
PresbytA}rian  church,  and  was  somewluit  noted 
for  his  extreme  shyness  and  eccentricities  of 
habit;  ho  was  indeed  rather  a  laughing-stock 
for  the  students  of  the  academy.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  civil  war  he  entere<l  the  coiife<ler- 
ate  service  with  tlie  rank  of  nuijor,  and  was 
placed  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry.  From 
this  moment  his  demeanor  underwent  a  sud- 
den change.  He  had  before  hesitated  t<»  lead 
in  prayer  at  the  meetings  of  his  church,  and 
was  wont  to  take  his  food  only  in  nieasure<l 
quantities*.  Ho  now  .seemed  insiiired  with  the 
gonitis  of  command,  and  bore  without  a  thouglit 
tlio  extromest  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life.  He 
was  soon  made  a  brigadier  general,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  first  battle  of  Hull  Kun 
(July  21,  1S<)1).  Here,  at  a  moment  when  the 
day  was  apparently  lo«it,  his  brijrado  made  so 
firm  a  stand  that  some  one  crie<l  out,  **Here 
is  Jackson,  standing  like  a  ^to^e  wall;"  and 
thenceforth  "  Stonewall  Jackson  "  became  his 
sol»riquet.  In  the  sjjring  of  l^ri2  Jackson  was 
in  command  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  where 
by  bis  Celerity  and  skill  he  foile<l  greatly  superi- 
or I'nion  f«irces  under  Hanks,  Fremont,  ShieMs, 
and  MrI)owell.  (See  Cuoss  Keys.)  At  the 
coiiiiiu-iirenient  of  tlie  seven  davs'  battles  on 
the  peniuMila  he  joine<l  the  army  of  Lee,  and 
his  command  took  a  leadinir  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  C«)M  Harbor  (.Tune  27),  and  a  less  im- 
]Mirt.'int  one  in  tliat  of  Malvern  Hill  CJuly  1). 
In  the  ensuing  operations  again-»t  (ien.  Pi'pe, 
JaiUsnu's  corps  was  fir^t  >ent  northward,  and 
f« Might  tlie  indecisive  action  at  Cedar  Mountain 
( AiiL'.  0).  Not  hmg  after.  liaviiiL'  be»n  made  a 
ni.ijor  general,  he  wa<  pl.-iced  in  immediate 
oniiiiand  nf  uearlv  lialf  of   Lee'>  ju*mv,  with 


which  he  made  a  rapid  march   and  gained 
Pope*8  rear,  whence  resulted  tite  second  l^ttir 
of  Hull  Run  (Aug.  29,  80),  fought  ahno^t  *m 
the  same  ground  as  the  former  one.    Id  Uk 
Antietam  campaign,  which  immeiiatelv  (••]- 
lowe<l,  Jackson,  by  a  rapid  morement  ca|ilun<J 
a  Union  force  of  about  1 1,000  men  at  IIaq>vr'<t 
Ferry  (Sept.  15),  and  then  by  a  forced  tnorcli 
rejoineil  Leo,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  lit 
battle  of  Antietam  (Sept.  IT).     II is  corp!*  wu 
actively  engaged  at  tlie  battle  of  Fniden(-k»- 
burg  (f)ec.  13),  and  he  was  nuide  lienteiuac 
general.     At  Chancellorsville  (May  1  In^S), 
at  the  head  of  nearly  two  tliirds  of  the  ci«- 
federate  force,  he  made  a  march  of  15  mik^ 
mostly  by  forest  roads,  and  turned  Uooktf  * 
right,  upon  which  he  fell  by  surprise,  driviaf 
it  in  rout  upon  the  main  body.    The  top» 
ment  being  apparently  over,  he  rude  intu  Uic 
wo(n1s  to  reconnoitre,  having  with  him  only  a 
small  escort.     Returning,  his  companions  vcit 
mistaken  for  Union  scouts  and  fired  upon  by 
his  own   men.     Several   of  the  escort  weft 
killed,  and  Jackson  received  three  balk  «jb« 
through  each  himd,  and  another  which  *]utr 
tereil  his  left  shoulder.     lie  was  placed  opoB  a 
litter;  but  one  of  the  bearers  stumbled. aad bi 
fell  to  the  ground,  striking  upon  his  broken 
shoulder.     lie  was  at  length  carried  to  thi 
rear,  where  his   arm  was  amputated.    BbS 
pneumonia  soon  set  in,  which  was  the  iniM- 
diatc  cause  of  his  death.    Stonewall  Jackioa  ii 
considered  by  the  confederates  to  hare  bici 
their  most  brilliant    commander,  at  Iciit  d^ 
forces  actually  engaged  in  the  field.    Hi>  Ml* 
has  been  written   bv  M.  Addar  (Xew  Tor^ 
18(13)  and  John  Esten  Cooke  (New  York.  IW. 

JACKSOX,  WiDlaa,  an  English  composer,  bon 
in  Exeter  in  1730,  died  in  1803.  lie  ponaii 
his  musical  studies  in  London,  under  tiim% 
and  in  1777  became  organist  of  Exeter  etfk^ 
dral.  He  is  celebrated  in  England  for  hit 
songs,  canzonets,  and  tri(»a,  which  dispb^f^ 
markable  tenderness  and  grace.  As  a  eoopr 
ser  of  instrumental  music  he  was  le« 
ful.  He  wrote  ''Thirty  Letter*  on  Vi 
Subjects,"  and  "Four*  Ages,  together 
Essavs.'^    He  was  also  a  painter. 

JlirUOX^'ILLE.  L  The  county  Mt  of  Dnnl 
CO.,  Florida,  iK>rt  of  entry  of  the  district  ci^ 
John's,  and  the  largest  city  of  the  acaic,  an* 
ateil  on  the  right  bank  of  St.  Jobo^srinr.tf 
m.  from  its  mouth,  and  at  the  terminas  of  tkl 
Jacksonville,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile  ra^^^'Ji 
l^h}  m.  E.  of  Tallahassee,  and  12A  m.  &  S.  «• 
of  Savannah;  ]>op.  in  1S50,  1.045;  in  IM^ 
2,118;  in  1870.  6,(il2,  of  whom  3.M  v« 
colored.  The  population  in  I874w  incMil 
the  suburbs,  was  estimated  by  local  anlbflrintf 
at  12,1)00.  The  city  is  regularly  bid  cot.  vdl 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  ri^t  uifit^^ 
shmled  with  tn-es.  On  the  X.  W.adeiil 
picturesqne  bluff,  covered  with  fineiisAfU 
and  commanding  a  Iteautifnl  view  of  tbtii** 
There  are  several  snburlian  riUagiH^  wUdiX 
connected  with  the  city  by  ferrr.    The 
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>f  Jacksonville  is  important.  The  chief 
8  is  the  catting  and  shipping  of  lumber. 
ire  severtd  large  saw  mnls,  and  the  ship- 
amount  to  about  50,000,000  feet  an- 
cotton,  sugar,  fruit,  fish,  and  early 
)les  are  also  shipped  to  northern  and 
ports.  The  value  of  the  foreign  com- 
'or  the  year  ending  June  80,  1873,  was 
!,  chiefly  exports.  The  entrances  were 
i>ls  of  3,456  tons,  and  the  clearances  40 
of  6,455  tons.  In  the  coastwise  trade 
:rances  were  100  steamers  of  69,128. 
ad  345  sailing  vessels  of  66,962  tons; 
zes,  101  steamers  of  69,489  tons,  and 
ing  vessels  of  76,089  tons.  There  were 
ners  of  1,442  tons  and  20  sailing  vessels 
I  tons  belonging  to  the  port.  A  semi- 
line  of  steamers  runs  to  Savannali  and 
ton,  and  the  river  steamers  furnish  daily 
Qication  with  St.  Augustine  tia  Tocoi 
i  St.  John^s  railroad  and  with  Palatka, 
•weekly  with  Enterprise,  205  m.  above 
iville.  The  city  is  much  resorted  to  by 
I  on  account  of  its  mild  and  salubrious 
It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a 
f  eight  aldermen,  and  contains  a  branch 
Freedmen^s  savings  bank  and  trust 
y,  9  hotels,  2  public  schools  (one  white 
)  colored),  a  Catholic  female  seminary, 
private  schools,  2  tri-weekly  and  4 
newspapers,  and  10  churches,  viz.:  3 
(2  colored),  1  Episcopal,  4  Methodist 
•e<l),  and  2  Presbyterian.  Of  the  Meth- 
rhite)  and  Presbyterian  churches,  one 
ilongs  to  the  northern  and  one  to  the 
n  branch.  The  Roman  Catholic  church, 
was  burned  during  the  civil  war,  is 
iarly  rebuilt.  A  session  of  the  United 
circuit  and  district  courts  for  the  N. 
of  Florida  is  held  hero  annually.  11. 
and  the  capital  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois, 
I  near  Mauvaiseterre  creek,  an  affluent 
Illinois  river,  8U  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Spring- 
id  201)  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  in 
,74o;  in  ISC.O,  5,528;  in  1870,  9,203,  of 
J,<)y8  were  foreigners.  It  is  pleasantly 
the  midst  of  an  undulating  and  fertile 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Jacksonville 
I  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad 
le  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western,  the 
Pekin,  and  Jacksonville,  and  the  Jack- 
.  Northwestern,  and  Southeastern  rail- 
The  streets  are  wide  and  adorned  with 
recs;  the  houses  are  partly  of  wood 
tly  of  brick,  and  surrounded  with  flower 
and  shrubbery.  The  principal  nianu- 
s  are  a  woollen  mill,  a  machine  shop, 
»ur  mills,  two  j)laninjr  mills,  two  soap 
s,  an  iron  f()un<lery,  j:as  works,  and  a 
1.  Tliere  are  two  national  banks,  with 
o  capital,  and  a  savings  bank.  .Tack- 
is  the  seat  of  the  state  institution  for 
cation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  of  the 
«titution  for  the  blind ;  of  a  state  hos- 
r  the  insane ;  of  the  state  institution 
education  of  feeble-minded  children; 


and  of  a  private  insane  a^lom.  Illinoia  coL" 
lege  (Congre^tional),  organized  in  1880,  in 
1874  had  18  professors  and  instmctors,  160 
students  (50  collegiate),  and  a  library  of  10,000 
volumes.  Illinois  female  college  (Methodist), 
organized  in  1847,  had  10  instructors,  172 
students  (81  collegiate),  and  a  library  of  2,000 
volumes.  Jacksonville  female  academy  had 
11  instmctors  and  218  students  (128  colle- 
giate). There  are  another  female  college,  an 
academy  and  commercial  college  combined,  nL 
orphan  asylum,  seven  pnblic  school  houses 
with  a  system  of  gradea  schools,  indnding  a 
high  school,  a  daily  and  three  weeUy  news- 
papers, a  free  reading  room,  a  free  pabUc  li- 
brary of  1,600  volumes,  and  20  chnrcnes. 

JACHEL^  a  8eq)ort  town  of  Hayti,  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  of  the 'same  name,  on  the  8. 
coast,  80  m.  6.  W.  of  Port-an-Prinoe;  pop. 
abont  6,000.  It  is  divided  into  the  npper  and 
lower  town,  the  former  being  commonly  called 
Belair ;  the  streets  are  very  narrow  in  title  lower 
town,  and  the  houses  in  both  are  chiefly  of 
wood.  The  harbor  is  commodious,  and  has 
good  anchoring  ground  for  vessels  of  any  size, 
but  is  exposed  to  the  S.  winds  and  to  a  heavy 
sea  setting  in  toward  the  shore.  It  is  well 
frequented  by  shipping,  mostly  from  the  United 
States,  and  is  a  station  for  the  West  India  mail 
steamers.     The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy. 

JACOB,  the  third  and  last  of  tibe  Hebrew 
patriarchs,  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and 
younger  twin  brother  of  Esau.  Even  in  his 
mother^s  womb  he  and  Esau  strusgled  together, 
and  he  was  called  Jacob  ( Ya^aMy  heel-hold- 
er) because  his  hand  took  nold  on  his  brother's 
heel  at  their  birth.  Esau  was  a  hunter  and 
the  favorite  of  Isaac,  but  Rebekah  loved  the 
gentler  Jacob.  In  his  youth  Jacob  purchased 
his  elder  brother's  birthright  for  some  bread 
and  pottage  of  lentiles,  which  he  gave  to 
£sau  when  he  was  famishing.  At  the  instiga^ 
tion  of  his  mother  he  obtained  by  fraud  from 
his  blind  father  the  blessing  of  tbe  first  lK)m. 
Obliged  to  flee  from  his  brother's  wrath,  he 
went  at  the  command  of  his  father  to  take  a 
wife  from  the  daughters  of  Laban,  his  mother's 
brother.  On  his  way  he  saw  in  a  dream  the 
vision  of  a  ladder  reaching  to  heaven,  which 
estiiblished  him  in  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
heir  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham.  lie 
served  seven  years  for  the  love  of  Laban's 
(laughter  Rachel,  and  was  then  disapjiointed 
by  finding  in  his  veiled  bride  her  eluer  sister 
Leah.  He  served  another  seven  years  for  Ra- 
chel, and  six  years  longer  for  a  herd,  which  he 
greatly  increased  by  an  artifice,  and  then  de- 
parted with  his  wives,  children,  and  possessions 
for  the  land  of  Canaan.  On  his  way  he  met 
and  was  reconcile<l  with  Esau,  immediately 
preceding  which  **  there  wrestled  a  man  with 
him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day.  And  when 
he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against  him,  ho 
touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh,  and  the  hollow 
of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint,  as  he  wrestled 
with  him.  .  .  .  And  he  said.  Thy  name  shall 
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no  moro  In?  ciiUod  Jacob,  but  Isrftcl ;  tor  aa  A  | 
I>rinoo  hiist  tlnxi  power  with  God  and  with  ; 
riu-n,  and  h:i-tt  pnjvBlled,"  lie  t«iTii-<i  riu--  ' 
ee*-iTuly  at  Snccotli,  Sliochcm,  nnd  Ik-thul,  , 
whiTU  the  Al>ruhiinii<^  nivonant  wn»  ri'iU'Wi-d  ' 
to  him.  Wliilc  Joiimuyiiig  toward  the  resi-  ' 
dcncu  of  hi-i  liithL-r  At  IlLunru,  Kufhol  (lit.i1  in  I 
friviii<^  liirth  to  ItL'nj.iinin.  Aiuodr  liiii  tinmca-  ! 
tii:  tniiilili-4  WAS  the  lu^  of  his  fuvuritu  hud  | 
Jo-iojih,  -^M  l>y  his  brethren  nn<l  carried  to 
E^vjit,  wliuri'  he  hefoDic  the  liif;liC!it  otticur  nt  ' 
rourl.  In  n  fiiininu  which  followed,  Joiteph  ' 
csiuiili-ilieil  htH  fiither  ani]  hr(>tlirun  in  Egypt  | 
imili-r  liiH  prDtection,  ami  Inrnel  livod  17  year*  ! 
in  the  hinii  of  lioshon,  where  ho  died  at  the  ■ 
a^  of  1-17.  At  hia  own  command  he  was  I 
buried  with  Ahmhara  and  Isaac  near  Uamre. 
He  WHH  the  fiiihcr  of  'Kenben,  Simeon,  Levi.  | 
JuiLili,  I«*uchnr,  and  Zehitlun  bj  Leah;  of  | 
Jowiili  anil  Kenjnmin  by  Rnehcl ;  of  Dan  and  ; 
Naphthati  br  Ililhah,  liochel'i  handmaid ;  and 
of  (tod  and  Aitber  br  Zilpnh,  Leah's  handmaid : 
also  of  a  dan);bter,  Dinah,  by  I^ah.  These  12  I 
nons  Wameihi-hctid:<of  the  12  trilie^of  liirael,  . 
and  before  his  death  lie  assembled  them  and 
gave  them  bi^  partinij:  word>i. 

J1C01.E.UI  LILV  (amatylfU  formoiittim'i).  a 
hn1bnus-n>otL-d  plant  from  tropicid  Ameriea. 
Its  hiriie  ball)  i:i  covcral  with  a  dark  skin  and  | 
IiM  a  loDft  flattened  neck;  [dantcd  out  in  the  , 
flower  boriler  in  May,  it  throws  ui>  its  Hower  j 
Btnlkn  licfon-  tin-  L-iives  Rp|icar ;  a  biLlb  usnnlly  j 
IiriHhice.^  hilt  one.  sometimes  two  flower  stalkn.  | 
i-iich  i>f  which  [jroilucen  a  larfrc  irr<wdar  flow-  ■ 
er.  of  a  luoit  brilliant  dark  crimson  color,  which  | 
uii)>ears  twi)-li|>|ied  from  the  hendini;  down  of  ' 
three  of  the  divisions  of  the  pcrianlli  ()>et3lA), 


-olutc  around  the  low- 
and  style.  Af- 
thi'  leaves  appear,  which 
should  In-  iilliiwed  to  ltow  until  the  apjiroach 
of  frost,  nlu-ii  tlio  bulbs  are  to  he  taken  np, 
and  ki-pi  in  n  dry  place,  secure  from  frost,  nn- 
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til  the  followiDK  ■prin(^  The  |ditit  mar  iIm 
be  cultivated  in  puts  in  the  manner  pven  r>r 
the  hvucinth. — The  oripnal  (Wnns  amiiryl'ii 
has  been  much  subdivided  by  butaniidi.  ■I'me 
of  whom  place  the  plant  in  qaeetiun  in  tlw  j.'p 
nus  Sprelelia. 

nan,  nwityhiir.  i^  LAcimix,  Pai-i. 

JIGOII,  IbnkoH,  an  Americtui  phynriis, 
born  at  Hartum,  Vcstphalio,  May  6.  1330. 
He  graduated  at  the  nniveraitj  of  Bona  is 
IHSl,  and  was  a  political  prisoner  for  nisrl; 
two  years,  after  which  be  went  to  LondoD, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1S58  to  New  York, 
Here  he  aciiuired  reputation  in  ohet«tric*  ud 

18tii)  to  less,  and  subsequently  at  tbecolkp 
of  physicians  and  surgeona.  lie  hat  publidMl 
"Dentition  and  its Deranfcements"  (New  Ygct, 
l$i>2),  "Tlie  Baising  and  Edneatian  of  Atm- 
duned Children  in  Europe"  (1870),  Ac;  ndti 
was  one  of  the  anthon  of  "  Contribntiaw  to 
Midwifery,"  &c.  (18S9),  and  from  18»  to  IKl 
an  editor  of  the  **  American  Jonmol  of  Obital- 
ric:!  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  ChildmL" 

JiCOBL  I.  FiMiM  Bftofck,  a  G«raa 
philosopher,  bom  in  DOsseldort,  Jan.  89,  ITA 
died  in  Mnnieli,  March  10,  181B.  In  hit  IKfc 
year  ho  was  sent  to  Geneva  to  complettUi 
mercantile  aptirenticesliip,  and  dnriu  a  rtii- 
dence  there  of  three  years  stodied  matScDuttt 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  On  his  rttart  k 
IMlsseldorf  he  was  placed  at  the  head  el  )m 
father's  mercantile  establishment,  and  aM 
after  married ;  bat  in  1770  he  renoDnc«i  H* 
meree.  heini;  appointed  eonncillor  of  iMM 
fur  the  duchies  of  Berg  and  Jolich.  TUtflA* 
(flowed  him  to  indulfce  his  tastes  for  Ihertfn 
and  philosophr,  and  he  was  soon  aasociatcd  * 
ill  correspondence  with  Wieland,  Goethe,  Hw 
der.  Lessinfc.  Ilaniann,  Lavoter,  Riehter,  Eal 
Fichte,  Keinhold,  and  other  leading  thiitoa 
His  country  seat  at  PempaUort,  near  JMmi- 
dorf,  was  after  Weimar  and  tlM  nninnV 
towns  the  most  remarkable  literwr  mm  b 
Germany.  On  the  French  invMion  la  17N1* 
took  nlnge  in  the  north  of  GeroiBy.  ai 
posted  ten  years  in  Wandsbeek,  Ban)  "* 
Eutin,  cnpified  in  literary  and  pfa" 
studies,  till  in  I8IH  he  was  called  to 
a  member  of  the  newly  formed  ifiitT  4 
sciences,  of  which  he  be<Mme  prwHwi  ta  IMI- 
He  resitmed  in  1818,  but  th«  titlo  lal  id^ 
were  continned  to  faim  till  hi*  dcai^  ImjvA 
Jacob!  had  l)een  led  to  Mnftalai^  fiMMi  i*" 
ligiooH  and  philoanphieal  iindiiiiiim  JUtt* 
aire  of  eight  the  idea  of  eteml^ 

clearly  and  forcibly  tliat  be  fell  t . 

shriek.  The  thon^t  of  '"iftltok"  ■!  A* 
perspective  of  an  inflnite  duration  loaftni^^ 
equally  upon  hia  mind  as  terrible  tad  Im^ 
portat>1e  conceptions.  Tlw  pi  i  iimI  of  1^"^ 
tractate  on  the  proofs  fur  tbe  bara|C  e(  ■  ^ 
produced  on  him  the  moat  vjohat  p^C*' 
of  the  heart.  He  at  lengtb  waa  able  la 
this  suseejitibilitr,  but  even  in  ITBTba  * 
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.'f  that,  if  he  should  yield  to  it,  a  few 
vo  shocks  would  fcill  him.  His  first 
s'ere  the  philosophical  romances  Wolde- 
lenshnrg,  1779)  and  Eduard  AlltDiWs 
mmlung  (K^nigsherg,  1781),  the  former 
;h  reveals  his  ethical  system,  making 
f  a  matter  of   instinctive  sentiment, 

intuition,  or  divine  impulse.  It  was 
lis  purpose  to  develop  any  connected 
ana  his  philosophical  writings  are  all 
The  first  was  Ueber  die  Lehre  de$  Spi- 
rt Britfen  an  MendeJuohn  (Breslau, 
Q  which  he  assails  Spinozism  as  a  tjne 
rmal,  rationalistic,  demonstration-seek- 
sms.  His  doctrine  is  more  fully  devel- 
his  dialogue  entitled  Datid  Hume  iiber 
luben^  Oder  Idealismue  und  Realiimue 
I,  1787).  His  relation  to  the  Kantian 
philosophy  appeared  in  his  essay  Ueber 
ernehmen  dee  KritieiemiUy  die  Vemui\ft 
tande  zu  hringen  (1802).  His  principal 
hesides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
reihen  an  Fichte  (Hamburg,  1700),  and 
n  gdttliehen  Dingen  vnd  ihrer  Qffen- 

(Leipsic,  1811),  which  occasioned  a 
ersy  with  Schelling.  His  collected 
were  published  at  Leipsic  (6  vols., 
i\  to  which  his  letters  were  added  (2 
325-'7).  II.  Jeliaaa  Georg,  a  German 
other  of  the  preceding,  born  in  DUssel- 
ec.  2,  1740,  died  in  Freiburg,  Baden, 

1814.  After  studying  theology  and 
'e  at  GOttingen,  he  was  appointed  in 
>fesiK>r  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  at 
ecame  soon  after  intimately  associated 
leim,  in  1769  received  a  canonry  at 
tadt,  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry 
1784  he  became  professor  of  belles- 
at  Freiburg.  His  poems  are  marked 
ly  by  prace  and  purity  of  diction.  His 
e  works  were  published  at  Zdrich  (7 
807-*22).  III.  MaxlmiUaB,  a  German 
;n,  son  of  F.  II.  Jacobi,  born  in  Dtlssel- 
pril  10,  1775,  died  at  Siegburg,  near 
May  18,  1^58.  Ho  studied  at  Jena, 
en,  Edinburgh,  and  Erfurt,  was  for  a 
iistant  in  a  London  hosjiital,  and  after- 
irector  of  an  insane  asvluni  at  Salz- 
He  earlv  embraced  the  views  of  Pinel 
ce  on  the  subject  of  non-restraint,  and 
to   introduce   them    throughout    Ger- 

About  1820  he  was  selected  to  take  ' 
of  the  insime  hospitid  at  Siegburg.  He  i 
?d  several  eswivs  on  tlie  treatment  of 
me,  and  a  work  on  *'  Construction  and 
ment  of  Lunatic  Hospitals"  (IH.34),  and 
"equent  contributor  to  the  AUgtvicine 
'ift  fitr  Pttychiatrie.  On  the  5oth  an- 
•y  of  his  doctorate  (1857)  a  festival  wn-* 

his  honor,  attended  by  distinguished 
►m  England  and  Franc|?  as  well  as  from 
>art  of  Germany.     At  this  festival  an  " 
ion   was   organized   called   the  Jacobi 
ion,  for  the  improvement  of  j)hysicians, 

nurses,  and  attendants  in  the  care  of 
ne. 


JACOBL  L  Ktfl'  fiHta?  Jaktk  a  German 
mathematician,  bom  in  Potsdam,  Dec  10, 1804, 
died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  18,  1851.  In  1825,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Hegel,  he  waa  sent  to  K5- 
nigsberg  as  instructor  in  mathematics,  and  in 
1827  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
there.  In  1842  he  made  a  jonmey  to  England, 
but  on  his  return  was  obliged  by  ill  hee^  to 
resign  his  professorship,  and  after  visiting  Italy 
resided  in  Berlin.  His  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  mathematics  is  chiefly  dne  to  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  theorpr  of  elliptic  functions,  and 
his  principal  work  la  the  Pundamenta  I^ota 
TheoruB  Funeti4mum  EUiptiearum  (E6nigB- 
berg,  1829),  besides  which  no  wrote  many  q>e- 
cial  memoirs.  Under  him,  Bessel,  and  Neu- 
mann, the  university  of  konigsberg  enjoy- 
ed a  reputation  as  a  school  of  mamematios 
surpassed  by  none  in  Europe.  IL  Marlti  Ho^ 
muu,  a  German  savant  resident  in  Rnsdi^ 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Potsdam, 
Sept  21,  1801,  di^  in  St  Petersburg,  March 
10,  1874.  At  the.  age  of  28  he  went  to  RusdA 
to  seek  his  fortune,  and  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  researches  in  physics.  In  1880  he 
constructed  a  short  electric  telegraph  in  St 
Petersburg,  and  in  1882  one  of  18  miles  be- 
tween two  of  the  imperial  residences,  on  which 
he  made  many  experiments,  and  the  important 
discovery  that  the  earth  could  be  used  to  com- 
plete the  electric  circuit  In  1887,  simultane- 
ously with  Thomas  Spencer  of  Liverpool,  he 
invented  the  process  of  electrotyping ;  and  in 
1840  he  published  Die  ffaltanoplaetik,  which 
gained  him  admittance  into  the  imperial  acad- 
emy of  St  Petersburg.  He  soon  after  pro- 
posed to  the  czar  the  lormation  of  a  regiment 
of  galvanic  sappers,  to  be  trained  in  the  man- 
agement of  electricity.  An  immense  battery 
was  constructed  for  him,  and  he  received  the 
title  of  colonel  in  the  galvanic  regiment.  He 
published  many  memoirs  on  the  applications 
of  electro-magnetism  in  the  coUections  of  the 
academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

JACOBIKS)  the  most  celebrated  of  tlie  clubs 
of  the  first  French  revolution.  Its  origin  is 
traced  to  a  society  established  a  few  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  states  general  at  VersoiUes, 
in  May,  1789,  by  the  deputies  from  Brittany, 
called  the  elvh  Breton,  On  the  removal  of 
the  constituent  assembly  from  Versailles  to 
Paris,  this  club  established  itself  there  in  the 
old  convent  of  Dominican  friars  of  St  James, 
or  Jacobins,  in  the  rue  St  Honor6,  admittea 
any  citizen  who  was  presented  by  four  mem- 
bers, and  assumed  the  name  of  eoeiete  dee  amis 
de  la  eonftitution^  but  was  also,  from  its  place 
of  meeting,  styled  Jacobins.  It  soon  became 
very  numerous,  not  only  deputies,  but  all  who 
aspired  to  political  influence,  seeking  admission 
to  it.  Every  political  question  and  every  mo- 
tion was  here  debated  before  being  presented 
to  the  national  assembly;  the  most  popular 
orators  participated  in  the  debates,  and  were 

,  anxious  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  majority; 

.  the  club  became  the  controUing  power  of  the 
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revolution.     Extrcino  opinions  piinini;  the  a.*-  '  ]>y   the  people.      Th«->#e  Jaeolntes  who  hjre 

cendanr'v  in  it.  its  on:;in:il  founders  abantlone^l  joineil   the  Human'  Cathulio   c(iniiDnmi.iD  tfr 

it,  aii'l  e-'t:ihli^hc-<l  the  tociite  (h  17*»1*  or  di$  called  Unittrd  Syrian-*.     Ther  hare  a  patridivh. 

/>'//■//"« 'j«.  wh«ry  iimre  nuvlerate  notion*  Were  who  has  the  title  uf  patriarch  of  Antioi^h.  4 

entertained.     The  only  result  was  to  make  the  archhishops,  and  >?  hi<«li«ip5.     The  entire  p^j-a- 

Jacoliins  more  radiral  and  hoisterou.s.      Thev  lation  connected  with  the  charrh  i^  ttftiiustcd 

extender]  their  intlueuce  all  over  France,  l,2fH)  at  3<>.fM»0.     II.   A  party  in  Gre&t  Britain  i^ 

hranch  societies  being  established  previous  to  called  from  Lat.  Xtcohn^^  Jtanv^\  who  after  i!>r 

171U,  and  this  number  in<'reasing  in  the  follow-  revolution  of  ir»?*S  adhered  to  the  caiuc  i»f  ti.c 

int;  years.     All  the  aftiliated  ^xieties  obeyed  dethrone<l  King  James  II.  and  his dtrfcendAiil^ 

orders  from  the  headtjuarters  in  Paris.      The  They  were  numerous  and  powerfol  in  >fvl« 

Journal  lie  In  torUte  dc9  amU  de  la  eorttti-  land,  and  for  more  than  half  a  oentorr  c^ntin* 

tut  Inn   was  added  to  the  ordinary  means  of  ued  to  conspire  for  the  restoration  of  the  rx- 

corn."»pondence  in  May,  1791,  and  conveyed  ile<l  house  of  Stuart.    They  rose  in  nnsacnrAk 

revi>hitionary  principles  to  every  corner  of  ful  revolt  in  1715.  and  agaun  in  1745.    TLdr 

the  kintrtlom.     Tlie  Jacobins  were  foremost  in  final  extinction  as  a  party  may  be  datal  fran 

the  in-ill rrectionary  movements  of  June  2\)  and  the  death  of  the  pretender  Cliaries  EdvaH  ia 

Aug.  \^\  1702;  they  originated  the  revolution-  178^,  though  they  had  long  before  c«aMd  to 

ary  commune  de  ParU^  which  became  a  fonnida-  be  formidable  to  the  established  goyemnwnL 

ble  power,  and  changed  their  former  name  to  JACOBS*    I.  ChrisHu  FrMiM  inMta,  a  iici* 

h$nininde  la  lihertv  ft  de  rigalite.     From  this  man  author,  lM>m  in  Gotha.  Oct-  6,  17A4.di«4 

time  they  nile<l  supreme,  and  for  a  while  the  there.  March  30, 1847.     lie  was  for  mtoy  jtfn 

convention  itself  Wiis  but  their  tool.     Hobes-  in  charge  of  the  library  and  numisniatie  nbi- 

pierre  was  indebtcnl  for  his  political  supremacy  net  at  Gotha,  and  from  1831  to  \Mt  of  aUtbe 

to  the  popularity  he  Iiad  si'cnred  among  them,  art  collections  in  that  town.     He  paUiM 

The  revolution  of  the  Dth  Thenuidor,  which  over  60  volumes,  the  principal  of  which  m 

overthrew  him,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Jaco-  his  eilitions  and  translations  of  the  clawicskBd 

bins:    tlie  terror  tliey  had  in«*pirwl  gradually  his   Elementarhuch   der  tfruehUrheh  **J»niA 

vani^iKMl;  the  reactionary  atiiliation  styled  In  C4  vols.,  Jena,  \^\\Ty).     IL  Ful  BbI,  a  Genaii 

h'UHfMtte  done  went  in  force  to  attack  their  painter,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  lr«ta 

headquarters,  and  the   convention  issue<>  de-  in  180*2,  die<l  Jan.  G,  18(Sti.     From  l^IHlolifiS 

crees  for  the  suspension  of  their  meetings  and  he  studied  in  the  academy  at  Municlu  vhcirhi 

the  closing  of  their  hall  (November,  1704).  acquired  reputation  by  his  paintings  of  "TW 
Tlie  scattered  remains  of  tlie  party  attempted  .  Flight  into  the  Wilderness    and  ''AdamMd 

to  regain  iiiHueiice  by  establishing  the  rluh  dn  Eve  finding  the  Dead  Body  of  AbeL"    ife 

tnani'fjt\  and  then  the  club  dc  la  rue  du  JJac,  went  to  Home  in  182.5,  where  he  prodDcfd 

but  ill  vain.  several  pictures  in  the  manner  of  napbML 
JAI'OBITRS.     I.  A  Christian  sect  in  theE.ist,  :  among  which  are  the  ^'^  Resarrection  of  UB- 

particularly  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.     They  riis*'  and  the  **Rape  of  Proserpine/*    In  I8S* 

derive    their  name  from  Jacoluis  Barada.'us,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  in  1830  wMt  10 

bislioj)  of  Edessa,  who  in  the  0th  century  es-  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  tiU  ISSi 

tat>li->iied  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  organiz;i-  painting  *' General  Diebitach  in  the  Cimpit 

tion  among  the  Monophysites  or  those  who  Adrianople,"  and  an  altarpiece.     KetnrBUifV 

m:iintained  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  Germany,  he  decorated  in  fresoo  a  hall  iodii 

in  Jesus  Christ  wore  so  united  as  to  form  only  royal  castle  at  Uanover.  In  1840  he  vent  * 
(Mie  nature.  At  the  death  of  Baradneus  in  578,  '  (rotha,  where  he  became  court  painter  to  tkt 
this  sect  was  very  numerous  in  Syria,  Mesopo-  '  grand  duke,  and  produced  several  iuuiudi 

tainia.  Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  paintings,  among  the  best  of  which  is  ^TW 

The  Egyptian  Jacobites  in  the  course  of  ages  Sultan  and  Scheherazade.*^     His  '•Jndilh'*' 

heparaled  from  their    Asiatic   brethren,   and  llolofemes**  and  ^*  Samson  and  Delilah "  i^ 

formed  the  Coptic  church.    (See  C-oiTs.)    At  ceived  prizes  in  Philadelphia  in  1850. 

the  head  of  the  Jacobites  is  a  patriarch,  who  JACOBS  Jif^MS  AlWit  Mkhet  known  iki  ■ 

now  resides  in  a  moniLstery  near  Manlin.    Next  Jacobs  Jacoba,  a  Belgian  painter,  bom  ia  ^^ 

to  the  patriarch  i?«the  mnphrian,  who  was  f<»r-  werp  in  1812^    lie  studied  in  Antwcrpi  tii'" 


merly  the  head  of  the  eastern  brancti  of  the  elle<i  in  the  East,  and  produced  many 
Jacol»ites  and  had  i>«»wer  equal  to  that  of  the  \  pieces,  hindscapea,  and  vievs  of  townt  li* 
patriarch.  At  present  he  has  the  jurisdicticm  '  ** Shipwreck  or  the  Fiotida**  and  '•View*' 
of  a  bishop,  retaining  of  his  former  prerogsi-  Constantinople  *^  are  at  Munich. 
tivcs  only  the  tirle.  He  resides  in  a  monastery  JACOBS,  Plem  lYaayalii,  a  Betpon  psfl^ 
iii:tr  Mn^iil.  r«>rmerly  there  were  under  the  ]>orn  in  Bmssels  about  178(1,  died  in  ItoBC  i* 
JuriH'Hetion  of  the  patrianh  2h  metropolitans  1>4h8.  He  repe|led)y  won  prises  vhUe a  "* 
:inil  ](>:{  bi>i}iop<{:  but  X\\\^  numl>er  has  been  re-  j  dent  at  the  acauemy  of  Bruasebk  oad  becM 
•luced  to  8  metropolitans  and  :i  bishops.  The  famous  by  his  picture  of  ^'Tbe  llcttdof  Po** 
•lacoliites  are  reported  to  number  about  84.000  pey  presented  to  Ca'sor."  eiecvted  in  RoV- 
fairiilies.  In  their  church  service  they  use  the  J.ICOBROX.  WIBaa,  an  English  bbhon.  bort 
Syri.ic  laiiu'ni::e.  v. hi<"h  i'j  no lomrer  undorstotHl    in  Norfolk  in  1S03.     lie  gmduated  at  LiBC«h 
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M>Dege,  Oxford,  in  1827.  In  1829  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  £zeter  (5ollege,  and  in  1882 
fas  chosen  vice  principal  of  Magdalen  hall, 
rhich  post  he  occupied  till  4848,  when  he  was 
ippointed  regins  professor  of  divinitj  in  the 
tni^'ersitj.  At  the  same  time  he  heoame  canon 
if  Christ  church  and  rector  of  £welme,  and  re- 
vived the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  was  also  select 
ireacher  and  puhlic  orator  for  several  jears, 
nd  edited  a  number  of  valuable  works  for  the 
iniversity  press.  In  18G5  he  was  made  bishop 
»f  Chester.  He  has  edited  Patres  Apoitoliei 
2  vols,  with  notes,  apparatus,  &c.,  1840;  dd 
d.,  1»47),  **NoweU's  Catechism"  (1844X  the 
'Collected  Works  of  Bishop  Sanderson"  (6 
'ols.,  1854),  &c.,  and  published  two  volumes 
if  sermons  (1840,  1846). 

JACOBT9  J^haU)  a  German  publicist  of  Jew- 
sh  descent,  bom  in  KOnigsberg,  May  1,  1805. 
le  studied  medicine  at  Kdnigsberg,  Berlin. 
ind  Heidelberg,  and  became  a  distinguished 
physician  in  his  native  city.    At  the  same  time 
le  came  forward  as  a  politician,  and  was  un- 
ler  arrest  in  1841-^8  for  having  keenly  criti- 
cised the  government  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
VUr  Fragen  ;  and  other  publications  resulted 
n  his  being  sentenced  in  1845  to  a  long  term 
rf  imprisonment,  but  he  was  acquitted  on  ap- 
;»eal  to  a  superior  court.     In   1848  he  was 
prominent  in  the    provisional  parliament  of 
Frankfort,  and  subsequently  in  the  Prussian 
national  assembly  as  the  chief  leader  of  the 
democratic  party.    After  sitting  in  the  second 
Prussian  chamber  during  its  brief  existence  in 
fhe  early  part  of  1840,  he  succeeded  the  his- 
torian Kaumer  in  the  German  parliament  at 
Frankfort,  soon  retiring  with  that  assembly  to 
Stuttgart.     Once  more  accused  of  treason,  he 
surrenderod  himself  to  the  authorities  at  KO- 
nigsberg, but  was  acquitted,  Dec.  8,  1849.     In 
the  same  vear  he  declined  a  seat  in  the  Prussian 
first  chamber,  and  in  1862  one  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  but  occupied  one  in  the  latter  in 
l!S04~'6.     1 1  is  sympathy  with  democracy  and 
•ocialism,  and  his  opposition  to  monarchy  as 
the  promoter  of  German   nationality,  caused 
bim  to  be  arrested  in  1866  for  obnoxious  pa.'^- 
sapes  in  one  of  his  electoral  addresses,  and  for 
sUnsions  in  the  biography  of  Heinrich  Simon 
which  he  had  published  in  1865 ;  and  as  ho 
cr>ntinued  his  agitations  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  France,  lie  was  apain  placed  for 
some  time   under  arrest  in   1870.     The  next 
▼ear  he  declined  a  reelection  hy  the  radicals. 
Elwtcd  a  member  of  the  iin])erial  Keichstjig  in 
1874,  he  renounced  his  seat,  declaring  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  oon«*titiients  his  conviction  of  the 
imjiossibility  of  transforming  a  military  state 
bto  a  popular  state  in  a  parliamentary  way. 
Hi-«  writings,  some  of  which  are  medical,  in- 
tlmle  />j>  Grunthdtzc  der  preuasi/ic/ten  Demo- 
nutU  (Berlin,  1859). 

JiCOlY,  Ladwlg  Siirismind,  an  American  cler- 
fTman,  born  in  Alt  Strelitz,  Mecklenbur^r,  Oct. 
21.  1><11.  His  parents  were  Jews,  but  ho  was 
baptized  when  21  years  old,  and  joined  the  Lu- 


theran church.  A  few  years  later  he  emigrated 
to  America,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  churph.  About  1840  he  entered 
the  ministry,  and  in  1841  was  stationed  at  6t 
Louis.  In  1844  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
first  German  district  of  the  far  west  In  1840 
he  returned  to  Germany  to  establish  a  mission 
of  the  Methodist  church  there.  Chiefly  through 
his  instrumentality,  missions  were  founded  in 
Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  and  a  publishing 
house  and  a  theolodoal  seminary  were  estal^ 
lished  at  Bremen.  Tor  many  years  he  edit^ 
and  published  religious  and  educational  works, 
and  acted  as  a  professor  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary. To  him  was  intrusted  the  superinten- 
dence of  all  the  missions  of  his  church  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  until  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica in  1872.  In  1874  he  was  pastor  of  a  church 
in  St  Louis,  Mo.  He  has  prepared  a  ^*  Con- 
cordance of  the  Bible,**  and  a  ^*  History  of 
Methodism  in  the  Whole  World  down  to  1869.** 

JlCOTOTy  J•ae|M^  a  French  educator,  bom  in 
Dijon,  March  4,  1770,  died  in  Paris,  July  80, 
1840.  When  scarcely  19  he  became  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  literature  at  Dijon.  He 
enlisted  in  1702,  was  elected  captain  of  artil- 
lery, participated  in  the  campaign  of  Belgium, 
and  was  called  to  Paris  to  assist  in  the  central 
board  for  the  manufacture  and  improvement 
of  gunpowder.  Ue  afterward  returned  to  Di- 
jon, wnere  he  was  successively  professor  of 
mathematics  and  of  Roman  law.  During  the 
hundred  days  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  favored  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and 
was  consequently  compelled  to  leave  France. 
He  took  refuge  in  Belgium,  where  he  first  made 
a  living  by  private  teaching;  in  1818  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  the  French  language  and 
literature  in  the  university  of  Louvain,  and  a 
little  later  director  of  the  military  scliool  of 
Belgium.  He  now  brought  forward  his  new 
system  of  intellectual  emancipation,  designed 
to  enable  every  one  to  learn  without  a  teacher. 
In  1880  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  lived 
seven  years  in  Valenciennes,  and  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  spent  his  last  years  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  Ho  published  Enuigne- 
ment  vnhersel:  Langue  vuiternelle  (Louvain, 
1822);  Langue etrangere  (\^2'^)\  Mu9ique^de$- 
sin  tt  peinture  (1824) ;  Mathematiatie*  (1828)  ; 
Droit  et  ph  ilosoph  iepanecastigufs  (Paris,  1887) ; 
and  numerous  articles  in  the  Journal  de  Veman- 
eipation  intellectueUe^  which  he  had  established 
for  the  diffusion  of  his  doctrine. 

JACQriND,  flaidlis,  a  French  painter,  bom 
in  Lyons  in  1805.  He  early  became  known  by 
historical  and  genre  pictures,  and  settled  in 
Paris  in  1838,  where  he  married  a  daughter  cf 
Count  de  Forbin-Janson.  Among  his  princi- 
pal works  are  **  Charlemagne  crowned  as 
King  of  Italy,"  *'  The  Chant^^r  of  Rhotles,"  and 
others  in  the  museum  of  Versailles.  His  fine 
picture  of  "  The  Mayor  of  Boulogne  refusing 
the  Capitulation  of  Ilenry  VIIL"  is  in  the  town 
hall  of  that  city ;  and  another  of  his  most  re- 
markable works,  representing  "  St,  Bonaven- 
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tura  declining  n  Canlinars  Ilat/^  is  in  the  |  tlio  man  who  pretended  to  do  the  inipo8^niii>. 
I^uxonibuurg.  Ilis  latest  productions  include  '  i.  e.,  to  tie  a  knot  in  a  stretched  ffilriiur.  s> 
**  Dante  at  Kome"  and  **Guy  of  Arezzo  and  satisfactory  did  the  explanation  nrovv  that  Jw^ 
his  Pupils''  (1868).  |  quard  received  a  gold  medal,  and  was  corumi<i- 

JAi'Ql'ARD,  Jossepb  Harif,  a  French  mechani-  sioned  to  examine  and  repair  themarhinenaoij 
cian,  born  in  Lyons,  July  7,  1752,  die<l  at  modah  in.  the  coMertatoire  de9  arts  et  tMtirn, 
Uullins,   Aug.   7,    1834.      His    parents    were    among  which  was  a  loom  invented  hy  Viocafi- 


weavers,  and  his  father,  having  l>ecomo  the 
proprietor  of  a  loom,  wju*  enableil  to  give  him 


son,  which  is  said  to  have  anggested  to  fcim 
the  principal   improvements  emhracvd  in  hk 


a  few  months'  schooling,  the  only  education  he  own.     This,  however,  is  believed  to  be  trro- 

ever  received.     AVhen  12  years  old  he  was  ap-  neous.     In  18(.)4  he  returned  to  Lyons  to  fiod 
prenticed  to  a  bookbinder,  and  subsequently  in  |  himself  assailed  with  abuse  and  op«rn  violi'ore 

succession  to  a  cutler  and  a  type-founder,  in  by  those  whom  the  introduction  uf  hb  ap|4- 

which   occupations  he  produce<l  a  variety  of  ratus  had  temi>orarily  thrown  out  of  «iii|ilur- 

models  and  inventions.     At  about  the  age  of  ment.     He  was  denounced  as  the  nun  wbo 

20  he  8uccce<leil,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  was  reducing  families  to  rain  and  starvstioB: 

to  a  small  workshop  containing  two    looms,  his  house  wtis  enti'red  by  a  mob,  who  bruke 

and  ccmimenced   business  as  a  weaver.    Ab-  one  of  his  looms  in  pieces;   and  on  9ev«nl 


sorbed  in  plans  for  improving  looms,  and  in  a 
variety  of  other  mechanical  schemes,  he  neg- 
lected his  business,  and  not  only  exhausted  his 


occasions  he  barely  escaped  from  their  nfe 
with  his  life.  These  scenes,  however,  iooi 
gave  ]>hico  to  a  general  acqnii'scence  in  the  it- 


father's  savings,  but  was  obliged  to  sell  his  :  vention,  which  was  purchased  by  govemnwit 
workshop  and  fixtures  to  pay  tiis  debts.     He    in  accordance  with  an  iminrrial  decree,  dit«d 
marrietl  the  daughter  of  an  armorer,  hoping.  Berlin,  Oct.  27, 1800,  and  made  public  propvftr. 
with   the  aid  of  her  dowrv  to  retrieve  his    Such  was  the  increased  production  of  wuwn 
fortunes;    but  was  disap])ointed,  and  finally    fabrics  in   Lyons,   and  its  con^aent  npid 
obliged  to  seek  employment  with  a  lime  burner  ,  growth,  that  Jacquard  came  to  be  as  hisnlr 
in  Uresse,  while  his  wife  gained  a  s(*anty  living  i  esteenu*d  as  he  had  formerly  been  det««M 
for  herself  and  her  son  in  Lyons  by  making    Although  strongly  urged  to  settle  in  EncUii 
straw  bonnets.      From  al)Out   1777  to   1792    he  preferreil  to  devote  himself  to  perfcdiif 
there  is  no  account  of  his  life.     In  the  latter    his  mvention  in  his  native  city,  where  be  fivn 
year  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  revolution,    until  the  d^eath  of   his  wife.     He  pifr«d  kb 
but  in  17!):i  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Lyons    latter  years*  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Ori- 
aiTiiinst  the   army  of  the  convention.     After  ,  lins.     During  his  life  he  received  the  croMof 
the  reduction  of  the  city  he  tied  with  his  son,  ;  the  legion  of  honor,  and  in  1840  a  fUtor  of 
a  bovof  15;  and  both  were  soon  after  enrolled  I  him  was  erected  in  Lvons.    (See  WiAVi5ft.) 
in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.     They  fought  side  >      JACQrEUIlE  OF  BIVAIIA,  connteM  of  Ua- 
by  side  in  several  engagements ;  but  after  the  '■  naut,  Holland,  Zeahind,  and  Friesland.  bora  ii 
death  of  his  son  in  battle  Jacquard  returned    l-^tO,  died  in  1486.    She  «'as  the  only  daoirirtff 
to  Lyons,  and  joined  his  wife  in  straw  weaving,    and  heir  of  William  VI.  of  Bavaria,  oottii  ^ 
When  Lyons  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  .  Holland  and  Hainant,  and  of  Margaret  of  Bv^ 
of  the  siege,    he  found   employment  with  a    gundy.     At  the  age  of  five  years  she  vm  1? 
wealthy  an<l  intelligent  silk  manufacturer,  who    a  treaty  between  her  father  and  Charki  ^l- 
encounige<l  his  schemes  for  the  improvement    of  France,  betrothed  to  Prince  John,  brocbir 
of  ]>attem-weaving  machinery.     With  a  view    of  the  dauphin,   himself    a  child.    In  U1S» 
of  substituting  mechanical  action  for  that  of  a  !  ui>on  the  death  of  his  brother,  John  bfCW 
numerous  class  of  workmen,  who  by  the  very    dauphin,   but   continued    to   reride  vith  Ui 
nature  of  their  employment  were  doomed  to  a    father-in-law.     In  1417  he  returned  toF^iic^ 
premature  death,  he  pHnluced  in  Ihik)  the  lirst    but  three  davs  after  his  arrival  thenwaskiM 
mtHlel  of  his  apparatus  for  supersi^ling  the  use    by  poison,    tlie  same  year  Jacqueline  mmwmM 
of   draw-boys  in  weaving  tigure<l  goods,  the    to  her  father^s  estates  and  digniticiL    Bevy 
iilea  of  which  had  occurred  to  him,  it  is  said,  |  V.  of  England  solicited  her  hand  for  hblmrt^ 
as  early  as  17!">.     In  addition  to  economy  of    er  the  duke  of  Bedfonl,  bnt  she  married  htt 
labor,   the   apparatus    greatly  simplified    the    cousin  gennan  John  IV.,  duke  of  Bnbtft  a 
weavint:  of  ricli  designs,  and  couM  Ik*  readily    boy  in  his  16th  year.     She  soon  lefl  UBtVi 
applied  at  slight  expense  to  any  l(K)m.     He  ex-    lived  at  first  at  Valemnennes  with  her  nolk«. 
liibitetl  his  invention  in  the  exposition  of  na-     In  1420  she  went  to  England,  where  HewvV. 
tional  industry  in  ls(»l,  and  obtaine<l  a  bronze    welc<micd  her  and  gave  her  a  penitai  of  £M 
medal.     Not  [niii:  after  he  pro<Iuoi><l  a  machine    a  month,  ami  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloaertttf. 
fur  weaving  nets  without  the  use  of  a  shuttle,    the  kini!*s  brother,  sought  to  marrr  her,  tntf- 
u hith  eaiiie  un<ler  tbe  notice  of  the  prefect  of    ing  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  BnlMBt  v 
pullce,  before  whom  tlie  inventor  was  sum-    invalid.     Their  marriage  was  del^yiid  Vt  ^^^ 
nioned  to  appear.     Subsequently  he  and  his    Henry,  lest  it  should  interrupt  his  fricfl^f  "^ 
iiiacliine  were  conveyed  to  Paris  and  under-    lations  with  the  duke  of  Bnrson4y.  vho  A^ 
went  an  examination  by  Napoleon  and  Carnot,     porte<l  the  cause  of  his  cousin  John  of  BMbsaL 
the  latter  of  whom  asked  Jacquard  if  he  was    After  the  death  of  Henry  V.  the  antipopeBcB^ 
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kin.  annulled  lier  former  inarriuge,  ami  in 
iJie  married  GlonoeeUr,  who  at  unce  de- 
ed Wr  esUt«a,  and  entered  Haiuant  with 
rith  C,000  troops  to  rcduini  tlieni.  A 
■age  paswd  between  tlie  dukes  of  Glon- 
■  and  Burgnndj,  and  tiiej  a^eed  to  settle 
iipQte  by  single  combat.  Bath  withdrew 
troopn,  and  (iloucestcr  returned  to  Eng- 
leaving  Jacqueline,  at  the  entreaty  of  Uie 
US,  in  Hons.  llio  dne)  was  forbidden  by 
lOpei,  and  tlie  duke  of  Brabant  reauiuiug 
ror.  Jatxjneline  was  treacherously  given 
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soned  in  Ghent,  but  escaped  in  mate  attire 
oraebaek  hj  night,  and  fled  to  Holland, 
e  «he  was  welcomed,  and  ADsUdned  oguiist 
urgundiaosinawarof  twoyeura.  In  143fl 
lake  of  Brahiint  died,  aoJ  olie  resumed 
itle  of  ducheas  of  Gloucester;  but  Glon- 
*  helped  her  little,  and  at  length  she  made 
iijr  with  the  duke  of  Burgnndv,  making 
tier  heir  and  guardian  of  her  fortresses, 
gr«ed  not  to  marry  witbont  bis  consent, 
virtually  disavowing  her  morriase  with 
leaUiT,  wbo  »oon  puUidj  married  EUcanor 
»m.  In  disregard  of  this  treaty  Jacque- 
tarried  in  14S3  a  private  gentleman  named 
'is  of  Uorselen,  governor  of  Zealand.    The 

of  Burgundy  arrested  and  imprisoned 
lien,  and  Jae<|neline  purchased  his  libera- 
by  surrendering  to  Bargnnd;  all  her  es- 

reserving  to  herself  only  asraallannaitj. 
led  thrttu  years  later  without  issue. 
IICDURT,  JJktn,  a  French  antbor,  bom 
ris  in  IHOiS.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
k  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  and  in  18G0 
rude  chief  of  bureau  in  the  custom-house 
tmeni.  lie  was  prominently  connected 
the  universal  exposition  of  1867.  Hia 
s  include  Hittoire  antique,  indvitrielh  et 
erriale  de  la  poreelaine  (Lyons,  1861— '3), 
Hittoire  de  la  eframiqtu  (Paris,  1872; 
sh    translation    by   Mrs.   Bury    Palliser, 

Hiatory  of  Oeraniic  Art,"  with  1,000 
-ationa,  London,  18T3). — His  son  Jri.Ee 
rsAKi),  born  in  1837,  exL-els  as  an  engi- 
and  has  prepared  many  deagus  tor  some 
I  fatlier'-i  worka, 

IJCHMNT,  Tlelar,  a  French  traveller  and 
■lilt,  bom  in  Paris,  Aitg.  8,  IKOl,  died  in 
>ay,  Dec.  7,  1832.  After  studying  botany 
'  Adrien  de  Jussiea,  be  visited  North 
icA  and  Hayti.  While  in  Hayti  he 
«<]  a  scientifle  voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
ayiag  his  project  before  the  directors  of 
niwDm  of  natural  history,  received  the 
otment  of  naturalist  and  traveller  to  that 
ation.  Kvturning  to  Frante,  and  nfter- 
viaiting'  England,  he  wss  elecleil  fellow 
e  Asiatic  sorietr,  and  finally  sailed  from 
in  August,  1828.  He  arrived  at  Calcutta 
i,  1829.  and,  having  acquired  some  knowl- 
>f  Indian  hiiignages.  started  on  his  trav- 
'  [and.  Nov.  20.  After  visiting  some  of 
In^ish  provinces,  he  explored  the  Bima- 
Dountains  toward  Thiliet,  and  penetrated 
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ns  far  as  Chinese  Tartary.  lieturnitig,  lie  was 
invited  by  Gen.  AJIard  to  the  kingdom  of  L41- 
hore,  where  Runjeet  Singh  received  him  with 
marked  favor,  and  offered  him  the  viceroyal^ 
of  Oaalimere,  but  Jacqoemont  preferred!  to  con- 
linne  bis  travels.  lie  died  of  a  disease  con- 
tracted in  his  ramblings  through  the  postilen- 
tiikl  forests  of  Salsette  islniid.  Hia  Carreipon- 
danee  vrilh  his  friends  and  relative*  (2  vols.  8»o. 
Paris,  1834)  is  one  of  the  most  Bllraolivc  and 
original  books  of  travel  aver  published;  and 
the  diary  of  hia  Voyage  dant  PIndt  ptndant 
let  anniet  1628  d  183:2  (It  vols.  4ta),  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  Freiioh  govCTnmcnt,  em- 
bodies a  large  amount  of  valuable  loOlogictl 
and  botanical  observations. 

JlC4iriXIE,  a  French  servile  insurrection  of 
the  14th  century,  called  after  its  leader,  Guil- 
kume  CaiUet,  or  Cbarlet,  of  Clermonl,  who 
assumed  the  name  Jacques  Bonhoinme.  whidi 
the  barons  had  long  derisively  applied  te  the 
peasants  on  account  of  their  meek  >nbmi9si»ii 
to  oppression.  Smarting  under  the  iusoleuoe 
and  rapacity  of  the  nobles  and  driven  to  de- 
spair by  the  burdens  and  virisHitudcs  of  tlie  war 
with  England,  and  fiarticulurly  by  tJio  disas- 
troua  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  peuaania  rose  in 
the  vicinity  of  BeauvMS,  May  21.  13ri8.  and 
the  insurgcnla  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
^Mwdily  nnmbcred  more  than  lOO.tiOO,  coin- 
prising  besides  the  poor  peasantry  some  of  tlie 
well-to-do  middle  cloftses,  Tliey  destroy  cd 
over  200  castles  and  mansions,  and  sprvnd  Irr 
ror  (nr  and  wide.  The  duchess  of  Orleans  nnd 
300  other  ladies  sought  refuge  in  Meaui.  Ueiv 
the  inmrgenta  were  overwhelmed  varly  In 
June  by  the  troops  of  the  nobleo,  who  tnasna- 
cred  their  force  of  0,000  men,  and  put  to  death 
the  mayor  of  Meuni,  who  hod  enabled  them 
to  enl«r  the  town.  The  penaanis  never  recov- 
ered from  this  disaster.  Many  of  them  sorren- 
dere<l,  and  JBcque«>  Bonhomme  and  his  com* 

E anions  were  treacherously  tortured  and  alain 
y  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  who 
routed  the  rest  of  their  followers.  The  insur- 
rection, though  lasting  barely  three  weeks, 
was  attended  with  great  horrors,  u|>wBr<t  of 
20.000  peasants  being  killed,  and  for  a  long 
time  they  continued  to  be  persecuted,— See 
VHiitoirt  tMlable  de  Jatqvet  BonhoBim<,  by 
A.  Thierry  (publiBhed  in  the  Centvr  turitpitn, 
Paris,  1820) ;  La  JiKifurrit,  teinft/fodalet.  by 
Prosper  M^rimfie  (1828);  and  liiiUire  de  I* 
Jaequfrie,  \>r  Simeon  Luce  (1860). 

iACQl'ES  UmiB,  a  county  uf  Qneliec,  Can- 
ada, occupying  tlie  W.  portion  of  Montreal 
island;  area,  87^  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1671,  11.179. 
of  wliotn  9,766  were  of  French  descent.  It  is 
mostly  level,  with  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
soil.  It  is  traversed  by  tlio  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
war.    Capitol,  Pointe  Claim. 

JMIiniX,  Ithatas,  a  Fn^ch  orthopedist,  horn 
at  Troyes  in  1790.  ilied  at  Ervy.  depiirlmcnt  i>f 
I  Aube,  Oct.  13,  l^D.  He  gradoalvd  at  Paris 
I  in  181.').  and  became  military  surgeon  in  the 
j  campaigns  of  1814.     Subsequently  bo  resided 
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at  Ervv,  and  acquired  fame  in  orthopedics  by  '  in  July,  1>^53.  lie  received  in^traction  in  im- 
his  work  JJc  Vemploide%  moyenn  mtcaniiiucset  sic  from  Lis  fatber  and  brother,  and  in  \*^^1 
gtfmntmtiquea  dans  h  traitenunt  tfeA  diff'ormi-  ,  became  a  professor  at  the  Paris  c*>n!*er^'atiir,T. 
tea  du  stjathne  aaseux  Qk  voh.,  Paris,  ]H:il-V)),  and  in  1814  governor  of  the  king*^  ma»iriil 
substitutinij:  pressure  for  extension,  and  by  pajres.  His  compositions  are  very  nnmentc^ 
other  kindred  writings.  ;  inchiding  39  operas  and  operettas,  many  piti\^ 

JACQIIX,  Nicolas  Joseph  tod,  bnron,  an  Aus-  for  military  ci-hestra,  a  great  variety  of  i lum- 
trian  botanist,  born  in  Leyden,  Feb.  Iti,  1727,  ber  music  for  reed  and  stringed  in!ctniiiu-Dt% 
died  in  Vienna,  Oct.  24,  1817.  lie  was  de-  and  compositions  for  piano  alone.  The  wLok- 
scended  from  a  Frcncli  family  who  had  emi-  |  number  of  his  works  was  74.  Tliongli  po|ioiar 
prated  to  Holland,  was  a  friend  of  Gronovius,  in  their  day,  they  have  fallen  into  oblivioo. 
and  completed  his  studies  in  Paris  under  Jus-  '  JADIX,  Lsils  Gtdffrty,  a  French  painter,  Uirn 
sieu,  and  in  Vienna,  where  he  settled.      In  j  in  Paris  in  1805.     He  first  prodnoed  geniv  aihl 

1753  tlie  emperor  Francis  I.  commissione<l  him    historical  pictures,  but  his  reputation  rv»t»<iQ 
to  lay  out  tlie  gardL*n  at  SchOnbrunn ;  and  from  |  his  hunting  pieces.     His  numerous  repretrota- 

1754  to  1751)  lie  travelled  in  the  West  Indies    tions  of  pac*ks  of  hounds  are  celebrated. 


and  South  America  to  collect  new  plants  for 
it  and  for  the  imperial  garden  at  VienniL  After 
his  return  he  became  professor  in  a  ])rovincial 
town,  and  subse«iuently  ho  was  professor  of 
botanf  and  chemistry  at  the  university  of  Vien- 
na, and  was  raised  to  the  nobility  in  1800.    He 


JAELL,  Alfred,  a  German  pianist,  bom  in  Tri- 
este, March  5, 183*2.  His  father  was  a  rii^Hoist 
and  gave  him  his  first  instruction.  At  11  vinrs 
of  age  he  was  able  to  undertake  a  concvrt  tear, 
appearing  first  in  Italy  and  afterward  in  FnuKv. 
In  184S  he  came  to  America,  and  during  a  re«i* 


discovered  about  50  new   genera  of  jilants,  '  dence  of  several  years  in  the  United  Siatrt  ol- 


some  of  which  bear  his  name.  His  principal 
works  are:  Selerturum  Stirpium  Americana- 
rum  HUtoria  (fol.,  with  18:J  colored  plates, 
Vienna,  1703  and  1781,  and  Mannheim,  1788); 
Jlortns  liotanicun  Vhidohoucuau  (fol.,  1771, 
with  300  plates);  Flora  Anatriacm  (fol.,  1773- 
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t:iined  much  reputation.  Returning  to  Eunifv. 
he  passed  his  time  in  concert  siving  in  drr- 
many,  Russia,  France,  and-  Holland,  and  vv 
appointed  pianist  to  the  king  of  Hanover.  Hi* 
comp(»sitions  for  piano  number  about  14^,  uA 
are  of  considerable  merit,  consisting  mainlT  of 
7,  with  5mo  plates);  Plantar  um  nfr//>rwm  operatic  transcriptions.  Altliongh  be  poMeM* 
Jlorti  (\pmrci  SchanihrunncnHis  Iknrriptioncs  \  great  executive  i)Ower  and  brilliancy,  he  b c»- 
ct  Iconra  (I)  vols,  fol,  1797-1804);  and  6V/i/-  teemeil  a  player  of  the  second  order. 
talia  Aarlcpitdearum  Controreraa^  published  in  >      JAEX.    L  A  province  of  Spain,  in  Andih»ii 


Vienna,  and  the  autlior  of  a  manual  of  medi-  j  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Morena;  the  central  if  |i9 
cal  chemistry  which  had  several  editions.  •  irregular  valley,  in  which  several  streams  unite 

JADE,  or  Jahde,  a  small  navigable  river  of  to  fonn  the  Guadalquivir.  The  soil  is  fertilr. 
Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  ONK'nburg,  but  little  cultivated  The  province  prodaocf 
which  falls  into  Jade  bay  S.  W.  of  ttie  mouth  grain,  wine,  fruits,  oil,  honey,  and  various  miB* 
of  tlio  Wesor.  This  bay,  which  covers  an  area  erals,  and  abounds  in  cattle  and  fine  hontr«: 
of  74  sti.  m.,  was  forme<l  in  1511  by  a  tempest  ;  silkwonns  are  bred  there.  The  trade,  b"*- 
which  inundatt'd  five  parishes.  A  tract  of  land  .  ever,  is  not  extensive.  Among  the  prinHpdl 
adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jade  wiis  pur-  '  towns  are  Andujar,  Alcala  la  Real  B«t1<^d- 
chasod  by  Prus'iia  from  Oldenburg  in  1853  for  and  Ube<la.  II.  A  fortified  city,  cipital  i' 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  war  i)ort,  which  the  province,  on  the  river  Jaen,  40  m.  N-  <*' 
in  isOlJ  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Granada;  pop.  about  23,000.  The  new  tort 
kiuir  of  Prussia.  (See  Wilhelmsiiavex.)  The  j  stretches  beyond  the  walls  into  the  plun  il<»^ 
**  Territory  <»f  Jade,''  which  had  an  area  of  1'31  ,  the  river.  It  has  two  cathedraK  the  prinop" 
Ml.  m.  and  in  1871  a  ])opulation  of  3,78!K  was  of  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  Moorish  nioM)V 
adiiiini<«tered  ]>v  tlie  Prussian  admiraltv  till  which  was  demolisheilin  14*.>2.  A  newf'W 
March  23,  l.s73,  when  it  was  incorporati.»<l  with  ;  de  toron  was  built  in  lft47.  Jaen  has  wrt* 
the  Anri<lMli>trirt  of  tlie i»rovince  of  Hanover,     bishopric  since  the   18th  century,  when  tb* 

JAUC  NEPHRITE,  a  mineral  of  varia1)le  com-  Moors  were  expelled  from  the  city.  Tfaepb^ 
position,  chiefly  eon^i^tiiii;  r)f  silica,  ma^rnesia,  is  poor  notwithstanding  its  fertile  enviros^ 
aixl  lime,  used  as  an  ornamental  stone,  for  In  18oH  it  was  sacked  by  the  French. 
which  it  is  adapted  l>y  its  eh»se  texture  and  J.IFFA,  or  Yalk  (snc,  Joppa  ;  in  the  Ilrlirr* 
su-jeeptil»iHty  of  takinir  a  line  polish.  It  is'  fuTiptures,  Jajfho),  &  town  and  portofPJfr 
ttHiijii,  trari^liiivnt,  of  alnMit  the  hanlness  of  tine,  35  m.  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem;  pc»|i.  sbo* 
ijiirrz.  sp.'.itic  jrravity  :{,  and  of  bluish,  liglit  10,000,  of  whi)m  4,500  are  Moslems  &.<*" 
.::rirn,  or  lle^h  eolnr.  It  fusis  with  ^Teat  <lit!i-  C'liristians,  and  alnjut  500  foreignen and  J<|*^ 
«:ihy  into  a  white  enamel.  It  is  found  with  It  is  picturesipiely  situated  on  a  little  rnowW 
the  iiietanior])ljlr  slated  and  liiiiest«»nes.  >  hill,  <lip]>ing  on  the  west  into  the  MeditemW*'* 

Jil>l\.  Lonh  Emmansfl,  a  Freneh  coniposi'r,  and  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  orrbtf^' 
born  at  Vi-rsiilKs,  Sept.  :21,  17«5^  died  in  Paris    the  oranges  are  the  finest  of  Syria.    Tbste** 
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oka  welt  from  a  distance,  is  a  labyrinth 
alleys  and  dilapidated  lanes  and  streets. 
linca  of  Aoatnan,  French,  and  Ruasian 
I  ply  between  Jafla  and  Enropean  and 
porta.  English  and  Etcyptian  steamers 
onsiderable  number  of  sailing  vessels 
occasionally.  The  present  harbor  con- 
i  strip  of  water  nearly  100  yards  wide, 

by  a  reef  of  rocks  forming  a  kind  of 
breakwater,  which  affords  shelter  to 
d  small  vesAela.  Jaffa,  being  the  port 
us  and  Jemsolem,  and  of  Uie  whole 

sonth  as  far  as  Gaza,  is  a  place  of 
;ial  importance.  The  chief  exports 
L,  oils,  soap,  raisins,  cotton,  wool,  colo- 
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some  of  its  ancient  fortiflcations ;  but  It  is  now 
chiefly  celebrated  as  a  landing  place  of  Enro- 
pean pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jemsalem,— 
Tradition  givei  to  Jaffa  an  antedilnvian  exist- 
ence. Among  the  maritime  towna  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan  we  find  the  name  of  Japho. 
It  was  the  port  at  wbiclfethe  cedar  and  pine 
from  Lebanon  for  the  bnuding  of  the  temple 
of  Solomon  were  landed.  Jonah  embarked 
thence  for  Tarahish.  Peter  the  apostle  resided 
in  the  house  of  "  Simon  the  tanner."  A  honae 
reputed  to  be  the  place  where  he  had  the  virion 
is  still  pointed  out  to  pilgrims.  The  town  suf- 
fered much  in  tlie  wars  of  the  Asmoneans, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Bo- 
mans  it  was  burned  by  Ccstins  Gallns  and 
6,000  of  the  inhabitanta  were  sloin.  It  wa> 
Mi  important  station  during  the  cmsadea,  and 
was  finally  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  from 


-tians  nl  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 
1  by  Xajiolvon  in  1"!)9,  when  a  lar(re 
lie  parrisim  were  massacred  at  liis  ciini- 
le  Frt-nch  iinfFcrud  terribly  there  from 
;  of  the  I'liipie.  It  was  taken  bv  Me- 
.li  in  lft:t3,  and  retaken  bv  the  Tnrks 
In  ISCr.  a  small  culiiiiy  of  Amcricnnei 
■d  to  establish  a  si-ltln'ni'nt  tlicre,  but 
.  accmit  i)f  iiit..Tiiiil  dis<'ord,  and  most 
rptumed  homo.  Tlioy  wvre  succi-eiled 
man  ccilonv,  which  is  vt-arlv  im-rcasinf!. 
IPiTAM.  or  Jana.  "I.  A  peninsular 
of  Ceylon,  on  the  N.  W.  const,  ..f 
'  sha|>i- ;  an-o,  T'lO  si],  ni. ;  ])<ip.  about 
It  i*  tranTMil  by  two  lonp  ami 
latruons.  and  the  Rnrfnce  <if  the  penin- 
nbroken  by  a  sinftle  hill.  Larfn-  fields 
vpon  and  breccia  have  been  elevattil 
shore  in  cmist'qni-ni'f  of  the  (fradiial 
I  of  the  W.  coaM,  iinil  have  formed 


shallow  estuaries  which  contain  large  deposits 
of  excellent  salt,  A  still  more  abundant  pro- 
duction is  the  palmyra,  200  trees  to  an  acre 
being  below  the  ordinary  rate,  and  the  number 
of  palms  is  estimated  at  nearly  7,000.000,  snp- 
jilymg  food  for  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation. Water  is  scarce,  but  skilful  irrigation 
favors  the  rice  crops,  and  many  fmita  are 
raised  in  gardens  formed  of  artificial  mould. 
The  sheep  reared  on  the  dry  plains  of  the  dis- 
trict are  the  finest  of  Ceylon,  and  cattle  abound. 
The  staple  product  is  tobacco.  The  first  crop 
of  it  needs  high  preparation,  bnt  three  subse- 
quent crops  are  obtained  without  additional 
manuring.  It  is  chiefly  sent  to  Travsncore  for 
account  of  the  rajah  of  that  place.  II.  A  town; 
capital  of  the  district,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
lieninsiila,  in  lat  9°  47'  S.  and  Ion.  80°  »'  E., 
aliout  200  m.  N.  of  Colombo;  pop.  alxiut  8,000. 
It  13  protected  by  a  fort,  the  U'St  in  Ceylon, 
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rimsisting  of  n  jientjipon  built  of  hloeks  of 
wliito  cunil  and  iiurruiin<l(;d  by  a  moat  Tlic 
Btm-tiiiirubnMMlnuilitliudud  br  xurcu  trveit ;  tbe 
hon»o«  luv  uf  only  unu  .itorv,  but  an;  t<|)iMri(iii!i 
ntiil  lutvo  An«  vuraiidiu,  and  most  uf  lliviii 
sinnil  dutuchuil  in  vnclosed   fcurdun)).    Tborc 


tliu  KbU|IU 

thu  £n|j;lii)li  coiuiimnding  olticer.  TLe  whoL- 
[iliKt;  niwiiiblM  a  Dutch  town  in  its  iipparent 
deaDliii<!!«<,  and  in  MititHiilarlf  rii-b  in  tiowem. 
TaiiiilH  nnil  Moorii  reside  in  tlio  native  part 
vt  tile  town,  and  are  intelli^nt  and  lalK>noua 
traileniiien.  Cotton  doth,  juwi-lry,  and  rocon- 
nnt  oil  nrc  niatiufactuml,  and  tlicre  is  much 
truiic  (tarried  on  in  tbe  buzuard. 

JICEUOX,  a  Polish  royut  family,  fonndcil 
by  JafcuUo  or  Jnt'ik'Uo,  a  pafian  irrand  duke  of 
Lithuunia,  wbo  fiiibruci-d  Christianity  and  be- 
came king  of  Piitnnd  nndvr  the  auine  of  Lodis- 
liLH  11..  oon9ei|ucnt  upon  hiit  marriage  in  1386 
with  the  Poliah  qnuen  IIikIvIk,  a  daughter  of 
Loui^i  the  Great,  kinv  uf  Hungary  and  Poland, 
lie  reigned  till  his  dtfath  in  1434,  anil  his  dy- 
niisly,  one  of  tite  best  Poland  ever  had,  exjiired 
with  ijigismund  Angustus  in  1572 ;  but  the  fe- 
ninle  line  was  ]ierpetuat«d,  through  the  mar- 
riagi.>  of  the  lister  of  Sigismund  Augnstuo  with 
Sitpsmund  111.,  until  the  abdication  of  John  II. 
Co.-'iiiiir,  »on  of  the  latter  (lGii8J.  Jugello'n  mm 
Liidislas  III.  became  king  of  Hungary  under 
tbe  name  of  Ulodislas  1.,  and  a  few  other  nicm- 
bv'rsiif  the  family  sulK>ei|uentlj  ruled  over  that 
country  and  over  Bohemia,  while  intcniiurriage 
with  the  lioUKes  of  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and 
Brunswick  efttabliidiud  an  extensive  relatinn- 
shlji  betwi-cn  thu  Jagellonit  and  many  other  dy- 
nantieiL  (See  lU'KUAitT,  Lai>i8l18  II.,  Lime- 
ANiA,  and  PoLAyn.) 

JIGEXU'X,  Kar•lln^  a  Crerman  actress,  bom 
in  Wvimar  in  1T7S.  died  in  I)re««len  in  184T. 
iSlie  was  a  daughter  of  Cliristian  Jasnih  Jage- 
mann  (1T35-l'40tJ,  a  translator  of  Italian 
works  into  Uernian,  and  brother  of  tbe  painter 
FeMinaiid  Jagemunn  (lT«lt-IH20).  Her  father 
having  lieeotiie  librarian  to  tbe  duebess  Aninlie 
of  Wvlm:ir,  the  latter  bod  her  cjirefully  iilu- 
cateil.  Her  great  beauty  and  histrionic  and 
voi-iil  taU-nt4  »e(-ured  her  suivew  in  ojiers  as 
Wfll  as  ia  the  drama,  an<l  madu  her  a  favorite 
of  (l.n-the,  and  |iarticului'ly  of  the  grand  duke 
Cbarles  Aiiinistus,  u'hii  ]>resented  her  with  the 
dmrnm  of  IIeJL'..-ndorf  and  raised  her  to  tlie 
nobility  under  th:it  nmue. 

jlUEt,  Ui<Uv,  a  ('iTiiian  )<aintvr.  lH>rn  in 
L-.ipsic.  JliIv  I-:,  l*w.  ditnl  tbiTi-.  April  2!t, 
1-*TI.  IK-  Miidie.1  in  I»r.-s.k-n,  Muni.-li.  and 
Konie.  av>isteil  his  former  iiiai<ter  .S'hnorr  in 
froseo  l>ninlin;^<  in  Munich,  anil  exviiiteil  iiiunv 
works  of  the  kinil  in  that  eilv  and  in  Weimar. 
In  |i*47Iie  iKiiiinediriTlnrot  tbe  I-eii^ie luad- 
eNivoftiiieiirt^  llisiir.Hluelioiisin.'Uide  "The 
It,-:Ltb  of  M..S..S"  ■■The  liitiTiiiecil  of  CliTUt.'- 
mid  nn  allar|.i.re  for  tbe  tiew  eburdi  in  U'n- 
g..,feld. 

JIGIELLO.     ^ce -Tauellon. 


JAGUAB 

'  Jl«r»  i/ellt  ont.1,  Lian.X  the  larpat  ..t  llw 
Americim  cnmivora;  from  its  nic,  ttrrtutli. 
and  ferocity  it  is  often  culled  the  Sooth  Aiuiii- 
can  tiger.  It  inhabits  the  wanner  paitx  v! 
Aiuerica,  from  Paraguay  as  tar  north  a»  Rrl 
river  in  Louisiana ;  it  is  conifidenibly  larger  tUn 
the  couguar,  and  but  little  inferior  to  the  tipr. 
There  is  considerable  variation  iu  the  >izt  ad 
niarkint^  the  height  at  the  ahonldu'  r«n^ 
from  2}  to  i\  ft.,  and  the  ground  color  frm 
brownish  to  a^hy  yellow;  the  aides vemarknl 
witli  ojien  circles  of  block,  enclosing  ■  li^I 
an^a  with  one  or  more  dark  spots ;  Uimc  voA.- 
ings,  however,  vary  much  in  different  animiK 
and  even  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Mmcaniinai; 
there  are  no  distinct  stripes,  and  the  lover  {wti 


arcivhite;  the  tail  reaches  the  gronnd. bfiip 
shorter  than  in  the  leopsnl  and  psntber.  Tit 
jaguar  lives  solitary  in  thick  forests,  cifMriiB; 
in  the  neighborhood  of  large  riTcrs,  bat  ■»  oc- 
casionally driven  by  hunger  into  the  cnhiTiid 
districts ;  it  is  an  excellent  climber  and  ina- 
iiicr,  preying  npon  living  animals  and  &h:  iu 
strength  is  auch  that  it  kills  and  drsp  of  M 
ox  or  a  horse  with  ease ;  its  favorite  nodr  ti 
attack  is  to  leap  upon  the  victim'sback,  ladbi 
placing  one  paw  on  the  head  and  the  othrr  on 
the  muzile  to  break  the  neck  by  a  nngk  cffsrt: 
it  is  said  to  BtAnd  in  shallow  vster  lad  thre* 
out  lish  on  the  shore  with  its  paws;  anorfac 
to  llnmboldt,  it  is  very  fond  of  tunleiv  diffiif 
u|i  the  eggs,  devouring  the  f  oaug,  sad  cteiiit 
out  the  llesh  of  the  largvr  one*  with  pHl 
skill ;  it  rarely  altsi'ks  man  unites  pmwd  w 
pressed  by  hunger,  and  then  is  Tery  lofiJiH* 
J:uniarii  are  now  comiiaratiTdT  ran.  hot  Dam- 
boldt  states  in  his  "Personal  XBrTatiTe'*ihi> 
S.fMMi  skins  were  exported  aannally  (ron  Bdmm 
Ayres  alone,  in  which  vicinity  tbrir  dspwda 
tions  were  formerly  very  extensive;  ibeirilia* 
are  handsome,  and  are  evteemed  for  rabsa.  1: 
is  occa-ionally  seen  in  inenapriesk  sod.  ahM 
taken  young,  is  susceptible  A  partial  MbJ» 


JAHDE 

It  Is  soinolimer!  called  ounce  (PoH.  onfi), 
!  properlj  perbuniDg  to  an  Asiatic  upe- 
(&.>e  OrscE.) 
PE.    Se«  Jaj>b. 

(,  FiMridi  U4wlg,  a  GermaQ  pntrint, 
>t  Liuiz,  PruMis,  Aug.  11,  1TT8,  died  iu 
rg,  Baden,  Oct.  IB,  1853.  In  1809  he 
<o  Berlin,  bwAme  &  teacher  at  the  Kol- 


An  dif  devUehe  Kation.  From  patri- 
wtiTes  he  Mtablished  gjunnasia  nhere 

men  were  fitted  to  endure  the  fatigues 
r.  Ftom  tbeoe  gj^mnaHtik,  which  Bprefid 
■ermonj,   is  derived  tJie  Ttirnkvntt  or 

of  phjaical  culture.    In  1818  J&hn  re- 

Ihe  command  of  a  battalion  of  volun- 
n'ith  which  he  entered  Paris.  After  the 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  deliv- 
veries  of  lectnrcB  distinguished  for  bold 
ility,  and  continued  to  labor  for  bis 
sia,  which  for  a  time  were  encouraged 
enunent.  But  when  it  was  found  that 
led  at  establiBhini;  a  united  German;, 
tat  his  Tum«r  schools  were  political 
■eral  clnhs,  they  were  aU  closed  m  181D, 
I  was  imprisoned  mcceesivelj  in  Span- 
lUalrin,  and  Colberg.  Liberated  after 
sara'  confinement,  he  wont  to  Freibui^. 
b«  was  a  profensor  for  many  ytara. 
Uiere  he  receired  an  inritatiou  to  be- 
profeeeor  of  German  literature  at  Cam- 
,  Mass.,  which  he  declined,  saying  ihnt 

and  harea  love  to  live  where  they  are 
lunted."  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of 
tional  assemblr  at  Frankfort.  A  nionn- 
o  him,  on  the  tlaasenheidc,  near  Berlin, 
rmally  unieiled  Aug.  S.  18TS. 
I,  Jehann,  a  German  orienlalisl,  born  at 
z,  Moravia,  June  18,  ITSO,  dieil  in  Vi- 
\ug.  18,  ISIB.  From  hin  youth  he  was 
d  to  the  study  of  the  eastern  languages, 
f  removed  to  Vienna,  he  was  app*iinted 
lor  of  dogmatic  theology  and  of  oriental 
ire  in  the  imperial  uoirersity;  but  in 
e  was  compelle<l  to  resign  on  account  of 
erudox  opinions,  and  was  appointed  can- 
lie  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Stephen. 
a  the  author  of  rarioui!  philolt^ieal  and 
fToal   workri,   the    most    important    of 

are  his  Chaldean.  Arabic,  Syrian,  and 
Tgraiiimara ;  hlH  latroductio  in  Lihrot 

VttrrU  TrMamfnti  (1804;  3d  ed.,  1825 ; 
l«d  into  English  by  Drs.  Turner  and 
agfaam.  JTcw  York,  1827);  and  his  Bi- 

ArehOnlagie  (3  toIs.,  1707-1800;  trans- 
y  Prof.  TJpham,  Andorer.  1830). 
I,  Olta,  a  German  philologist,  bom  in 
ana  16.  1813.  died  in  GOITingen,  Sept. 
I.  Fie  studied  in  Kiel,  Leipsic,  Berlin, 
ind  Rome,  and  was  successively  profes- 
Kiel,  Greifswnld.  and  Leipsic  till  1851, 
be  was  siispendt^l  im  account  of  bis 
cm  in  1848-'S.     In  185G  ho  was  trans- 

to  Bonn.  He  was  eminent  b«  an  cs- 
T  of  classical  arclia.'olof:y  and  philology. 
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Among  his  numeroua  werka  are  raluabla  edi- 
tions of  Latin  classics,  instmctive  worlu  r^ 
lating  to  ancient  Greek  and  Koman  art.  and 
a  celebrated  biography  of  Mozart  {4  vols.,  Leip' 
sic,  186e-'»;  2d  revised  ed.,  1867).  He  wrote 
an  essay  on  Goethe's  Iphigenia,  edited  Goethe's 
letters  to  his  Leipsic  friends,  and  published 
Lvdaig  Vhtand  (1808),  QrmmmtlU  Aiiftiitei 
Sber  Muriic  (1866),  Biographitehe  Ai^fiSttt 
(1867),  and  Ata  dtr  Alt»rthumntu»en*ehi:^fi 
(Bonn,  1868). 

JIHB,  GMTfits  Hrarl  Catllleb,  n  French  physi- 
cian, bom  in  Gotha,  Germany,  Jan.  SO.  1801. 
After  studying  under  Hahnemann,  be  took  his 
degree  of  si.  D.  in  Paris  in  1840,  and  became  a 
permanent  resident  of  that  city.  Many  of  bis 
•numerous  works  have  been  published  both  in 
French  and  German,  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Ilempel  and  others.  Amung  them 
are  treatises  on  the  bom<eopathie  treatment 
of  cholera,  of  nervous  and  mental  diiteasea, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  &c.,  and  a  "  lloniipopathlc 
Phannacopcoia." 

JAINS,  or  JbIbH)  a  religions  sect  of  IndliC 
once  dominant  in  the  Ileccan.  now  scattered 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  Their  faith  is  a  mil- 
tore  of  Brohmonism  and  Buddhism,  and  rnri> 
ous  acconnts  are  given  of  its  origin.  Some 
suppose  that  it  preceded  the  rise  of  Bnddlusin, 
but  ita  history  can  hardly  be  traced  to  iJie  'm 
century  A.  D.  On  the  Coromandel  const  it 
was  introdnccd  in  the  8th  or  Bth  century,  in 
the  reign  of  Amoghversha,  king  of  Tondu 
Mnndalnm.  The  compiler  of  the  Jain  Pnr&naa 
of  the  Deccan  is  waid  to  have  written  at  the 
end  of  the  Dth  centyry.  Ilemu  Cliandra,  one  of 
the  greatest  scribes  of  the  Jains,  flouHsbed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  century,  to  which 
time  also  the  composition  of  the  Kidpa  Sutra 
must  be  assigned.  About  1174  the  Jain  fnitb 
became  tliat  of  the  mling  dynasty  of  western 
Marwarand  the  territory  subject  to  the  prinoes 
of  Gnzerat.  Numerous  temples,  caves,  and  in- 
scriptions of  ancient  date  are  ascribed  to  the 
Jnins,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine 
their  age  and  nature.  True  Juina  cavea  occur 
at  Khandagtri  in  Cnttack,  and  especially  in 
the  southern  parts  of  India.  A  numl>«'  of 
colossal  figures,  SO  to  40  ft.  high,  cut  in  the 
rocks  of  Gwalior  Fort,  are  by  some  supposed 
to  date  from  about  the  10th  or  13th  century 
B.  C,  which  is  of  course  a  matter  of  great 
doubt.  live  Jain  images  in  marble  have  ueen 
dug  np  at  Ajmeer,  with  a  Prakrit  inscription 
ana  a  date  corresponding  to  A.  D.  1163  on  one 
of  them.    The  principfd  seats  of  the  Jains  at 

{iresent  are  the  mountains  Aboo  and  Girnar 
n  Gnserat.  At  the  latter  place  ere  the  most 
ancient  of  their  temples,  some  of  them  mag- 
nificent in  structure;  and  at  Mount  Aboo  is 
their  most  sacred  shrine  in  GuEcnit.  The  li- 
braries of  Jcssulmeer,  Anhulwarra.  Cambay. 
and  other  places  contain  thousands  nf  volnmea 
of  Jain  literature.  The  Owal  tribe,  so  cMiA 
from  Ossi,  their  first  settlement,  profcsmng  the 
Jain   tenets,  are  one  of  the   most  inltuvnilal 
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mercantile  classes  of  Indin.    Tlie  !>ect  is  said  to  '  vote  themselves  to  the  prieats,  with  whom  thej 
be  very  numerous,  and  most  of  the  otticers  of  '  live,  and  from  whom  thej  learn  to  read  tbtr  fa- 


state  and  revenue  are  fri)m  the  Jain  laity. — The 
]»oints  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Jains  ditTor 
fn»ni  iirahmanism  are,  accordinjr  to  Wurni :   1, 


cred  books  of  their  religion,  whereby  tboy  be- 
come in  fact  like  priestesses.  The  privsts^  aa*! 
strict  Jains  are  scmpnlouslj  careful  to  avovI 


thv  rejection  of  the  Ve<liis  as  an  infallible  jruide  _  destruction  of  animal  life.    They  move  al-o::* 
of  faith,  and  the  substitution  of  their  own    with  a  cloth  over  their  months  to  prwent  in- 
reli^ious  literature,  consisting  of  four  Yogas,  '  sects  from  entering;    they  use  consunily  a 
several   Siddliautas,  a  number  of  Aganiiis,  a    small  brush  or  broom  to  sweep  aside  all  livinj 
few  Angas  and  Upangas,  and  24  Puranas,  ic-    creatures;    and  they  never  |»artake  of    »tale 
gends  of  the  splints ;    2,  the  adoration  of  24    food,  lest  in  the  interval  since  ita  cookinr  ani- 
mortid  saints,  Tirthankaras,  whose  ascetic  life    nuilcules  may  have  formed  in  it. — See  t!liuL 
raiseil  them  above  the  gods;  and  3,  the  ahinne^     ''On  the  Characteristics  of  the  PopuLiti»u  of 
or  jtrohibition  against   killing  living  beings.     India '^  (London,  1869),  and  Wnrm,  DU  Ge- 
While  in  these  respects  there  is  an  approach    nehichte  der  Indi9ch€n  Religion  (BaseL  l'»74f. 
to  Buddhism,  there  are  otliers  which  remove        JAKOB,  Ladwif  Hflaricll  tm,  a  Ovrman  lu- 
tho  Jain   religion  from   it.     Atheism   is  not-    thor,  born  at  Wettin.  near  Ilalle,  Feb.  2^).  17>V.'. 
its  starting  ])oint,  but  rather  an  attempt  at  |  died  at  Lauchstadt,  July  22,  1827.     In  17*^' be 
monotheism.     There  is  a  g(Ml  called  Arugan  or  :  was  appointed  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Jinan,  from  whom  it  is  supposed  that  the  Jains  j  Ilalle,  and  in  1791  professor  of  philos<ipby  ia 
derive  their  name,  and  to  whom  l,rif>8  various  '  the  university.     He  was  very  popular  &.«  i 
appellations  are  given.    Ilis  worship  is  believed  •  lecturer  on  metaphysics,  but  alter  18(iO  tnrot^ 
to  be  that  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  heavens,     his  attention  especially  to  political  ecoDnrnj. 
(See  IxuiA,  Keligions  and  Keugious  Litera-    When  the  university  of  llolle  was  hrokio  cp 
TURK  OF.)     He  is  omniscient,  and  in  his  grace    by  Napoleon,  he  went  to  Kharkov  in  Kdi«j 
he  communicates  his  thoughts  to  all  creatures    as  professor  of  political  soienoesL      lit-  di?* 
without  the  aid  of  their  mind,  word,  or  body,    tinguished  himself  as  member  of  a  ooiniaitt«« 
Nevertheless  he  is  no  creator,  though  himself    appointed  to  sugffest  reforms  in  thefinini-t^ 
uncreate<l  and  inunortal.    He  Sjiys  there  is  no    of  the  empire,  and  received  various  tokrn^  of 
god  besides  him;  blessed  arc  those  who  adore    regard  from  Alexander  I.     He  waaaoon  aft«r 
him;   and  all  are  rewarded  according  to  their    appointed  chief  reviser  of  the  criminal  lavf. 
deeds.    There  is  a  hell,  and  there  is  a  place  ,  and  received  a  place  in  the  department  of 
where  the  gods  dwell.     Wlioever  is  good  and  '  iinance.     In  1816  he  returned  to  Ualle  as  pr^ 
ba<l  in  an  etpial  measure  will  be  reborn  as  a    fess(»r  of  political  science.    A  fourth  cditii>a 
human  being;  he  who  is  rather  bad  than  go(Nl  |  of  his  Grunthiu  der  aUgemeinen  Looik  ip- 
will  be  an  unreasoning  animal ;  and  ho  who  is    peared  in  1800;  of  his  Gmniriu  der  Erfaikr' 
either  pre<Ioniinantly  bad  or  gotnl  will  go  ac-     ungMeeknUhre  in  1810;  and  a  third  v^Iitiuo 
conlingly  either  to  the  infernal  or  divine  abode,     oi  liis  Lthrhuch  der  XationafOhonomiehu  1^'>- 
Arugan  has  24  attributes,  which  are  as<'ril»ed    Prof.  Jakob  was  the  father  of  "Talvj."  tic 
to  the  24Tirthankarasas  incarnations  of  divine    wife  of  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Kobinson. 
apprehensions,  and  who  are  worshipped  in  im-  ;      JAL,  iagasif,  a  French  author.  iKim  ia  Lr* 
ages  and  at  temples  and  feasts.     There  is  no    ons,  April  12,  1795.    lie  became  known  ;>tlu' 
destruction  and  no  renewing  of  the  world ;  it    author  of  numerous  works  on  art,  and  e^jK-tiil- 
is  eternal  and  uncreated.     Time  is  divide<l  into    ly  on  maritime  archaeology,  including  ^Ci'^^/^ 
t/Uf/fut,  vM'h  of  which  has  an  luscendingor  uUnr-    la  vie  maritime  (^  vols.,  Paris;,  1832);  Arrki- 
jtini  ami  a  descending  or  arnmirpini  period,     ologie  natale  (2  vols.,  18.39);    Glomaire  »««• 
There  are  alsi»  mnitruntaniH^  and  the  present     tiqtte^  which  obtained  the  Second  (lobert  |>ri« 
Mann,  Nabi  Miikraja,  is  sometimes  calleil  Hrah-    (1H48);    and  La  Jfotte  de  Ctmr  (\H6\\.     H* 
ma.    It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  24  Tirthanka-     publi.shwl  in  lsr4  Dictionnaire  critique  de  ^t*- 
rns  were  born,  and  Vrishabha  was  the  first,    graph ie  et  d'hintoire^  with  the  view  of  rfvi«in^ 
Tiiey  attained  nnto  knowledge  and  blesseilness  i  errors  and  of  tilling  up  gai»s  in  cydupa^liaA. 
without  the  aitl  of  a  guru,  and  they  are  the  '      JALIBEIT,  Ckarlfs  Fhnfiift,  a  French  (isinr- 
true  furiiitttM  or  eipiaN  of  Arugan.    Jain  priests    er,  born  in  Nimes  in  1819.     He  studied  nnJcr 
are  eitiu-r  x/z./Zm/*,  piiuis.  or  y*i^'j«,  si.'lf-restrain-     Paul  Delaroche  and  in  Italv,  executing  tbcw 
ed,  and ///y'l //<//// r<ii»,  naked,  t»r/»rf7</7w/«/r//i»,  clad    his  famous  picture    of  ''Airgil  reading  M* 
in  white.    The  Jains  are  opposi^^l  to  the  ancient    (Jeorgics  to  Maecenas  in  presence  of  lb ■*** 
system  of  i'aste«i.  and  allow  it  only  as  a  distinc-    and  Varus."  which  he  exhibited  in  1647.  ■D'J 
tion  i»f  oirnpation**.     It  is  said  that  there  are    which  is  in  the  Luxembourg.    Ilis  "St.  Lnke^ 
ab<»ut  .1o  familie«iof  Jain-Hrah!nan>  in  Mysore,     (1S52)  is  at  S^vrea,  and  his  **  AnnuDoiAti<« " 
but  <»n  tlie  whole  it  seems  that  the  sect  has    (lH.")3)is  in  the  ministry  4 »f  tUte.    Hcrf|^ 
found  the  larL'e'it  number  of  votaries  among    both  as  a  religious  and  as  a  genre  andLriW' 
the  ancient  Vaisya«j.    Jain  priests  never  marry,     scape  painter.     His  works  include  *'The  F*^ 
but  lead  a  x'ffhu  or  pure  ascetie  life.     Widows    well  of  Romeo  an«l  Juliet*'*  "Raphael  M  •''^* 
never  remarry.     The  men  are  generally  well    on  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  •'  CTirist  «'^* 
ednrated,   but  the  women  are  kept  in  iirno-    ing  on  the  Sea, *' **  VillanMla  **  (a  Ronum  bBo* 
ranee.    Yoim::  wili>\vs.  however,  comnumly  de-  ]  scape),  and  many  female  portruta 
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JAUP,  a  well  known  purgative  drug,  first 
intri:Mluce<l  into  Enf;knd  from  Mexico  in  lOO'J. 
The  plant  growH  wild  neur  Ilie  citf  u(  Jalapo, 
anil  was  kiiown  to  tbo  Mexicans  as  jmrga  de 
Jalava ;  that  city  being  the  point  of  export, 
the  iinig  retains  its  nume,  being  known  in  the 
phanoacopiBias  as  j&lnp^  ^nd  in  commerce  and 
popnliirly  ae  jalap,  llie  drug  was  in  um  for 
over  two  contnriee  before  the  plant  which  fiir~ 
nbhee  it  was  known;  at  one  time  it  was  sup- 
ptwed  to  b«  the  root  of  &  species  of  mirubilit, 
now  oommonin  oar  gardens  as  the  four-o'clock, 
and  this  was  called  Jf.  Jalapa,  a.  name  which 
it  vet  retMna.  The  true  jalap  plant  was  first 
dcacribeU  bj  Nuttall  in  the  ".AJnerican  Joar- 
nal  of  Ucdical  Sciences"  for  Febnurf,  1830  ; 
he  determined  it  to  belong  to  the  convolvulus 
family,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  ipomaa  Jalapa. 
As  botanists  have  taken  different  views  of  the 
penem  of  amrohulaeta,  this  plant  has  been 
■Iternately  caJli?d  ipomaa  uad  eonvohuhu,  but 
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a  Dative  habitat.       V 
umnierw.  and  it       ■ 


has  apparently  found  a  resting  place 
«i«m,  a  genus  dosely  related  to  hotb  of  these, 
and  is  the  E.  pnrga  of  Bentliam.  The  habit 
of  the  plant,  n'ith  long  twining  stems,  is  much 
like  that  of  some  of  onr  garden  species  of  ipo- 
>uHi  or  morning  glorv  ;  bat,  as  will  be  seen 
tri/m  tlie  cnpruving,  it  differs  in  its  salver- 
■haped  corullii  and  protruding  stamens;  the 
Sowers  are  purplish  und  ornamental;  the  root 
is  perennial,  and,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
plant,  dilTerH  in  size  from  Utat  of  a  nut  to  that 
of  an  orange;  it  is  somewhat  pear-shaped  or 
oval,  externally  brownish  and  white  within. 
The  plant  is  fonnd  in  the  elevated  portions  of 
Mexico,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Jalapa,  at 
■a  altitude  of  abont  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
it  is  qnilc  bardy  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nml  of  Europe,  and  might  without  doubt  be 
•ohivfltfl  in  the  southern  portions  u(  the  Uni- 
ted Stales ;  but  us  medicinal  plants  are  effect- 
ed in  a  niarki'd  degree  bv  locality,  experiment 
only  TOuId  decide  i(  the  i^ig  would  be  ecinaily 


Tolnable  with  that  grown  in 
The  dried  root  is  the  drug  of  cuo 
undergoes  no  other  preparation  than  digipng 
and  drying ;  the  smaller  roots  are  dried  entire ; 
the  largest  are  divided  longitudioolly  or  trsD4- 
versely,  sometimes  cat  in  idicee,  while  those  uf 
intermediate  size  are  ^hed  with  vortical  or 
crosswire  incisions,  evidently  for  the  pnrpose 
of  accelerating  the  drying.  The  dried  roots 
are  hard  and  heavy,  and,  if  of  good  qnality, 
show  when  broken  an  undulated  resinous  frac- 
ture, with  concentric  circles  of  yellowish  gray 
and  dark  brown  portions.  A  whitish,  mealy 
fracture  may  indicate  that  the  ruot  was  collect- 
ed at  an  improper  season,  or  that  a  spurious 
root  has  been  substituted.  Jalap  has  a  heavy, 
rather  sweetish  odor,  and  an  acrid  dissgreeahle 
taste ;  it  forms  a  yellowish  gray  powder,  which 
is  irritating  when  inhaletl  and  produces  sneer- 
ing and  coughing.  The  roots  ore  often  woTra- 
eaten,  but  as  their  activity  depends  u|ion  a  res- 
in which  the  worms  Ifuve  untouched,  their 
value  for  making  extract  is  not  impaired, 
though  if  such  roots  were  used  fur  [iiiwdoring 
the  activity  of  the  drug  might  be  auduty  in- 
creased.— Jalap  when  treated  with  alcohol 
yields  about  IT  per  cent  of  resin,  which  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  distinct  resins ;  one  of 
these,  to  which  the  name  of  joluiiiuu  lins  iKwn 
given,  is  hard  and  insoluble  in  elncr;  tlie  oth- 
er, jalapic  acid,  is  soluble  in  ether,  is  soft,  and 
has  the  peculiar  odor  of  julap.  Ucsidc*  tliesc 
resins,  the  drug  contains  sugar,  a  brown  cx> 
tractive  soluble  in  water,  piiu,  alHroli.  aud 
other  inert  matters.  In  the  powdering  of  this, 
as  of  other  drugs,  there  is  an  abundant  opiior- 
tunity  for  adulteration,  and  tfaoic  who  pnreluiae 
the  ordinary  powdered  jalap  of  eomiueroe  get 
n  l:irge  proportion  uf  sawdust,  old  ship  bread. 
and  tlio  like;  and  what.is  known  as  "over- 
grown jalap"  or  "  male  jaliip,"  tlio  root  of 
ipomtea  Orititbrniii,  a  very  (eeiily  active  purge, 
is  often  sold  for  grinding.  Hawaii  lound  that 
nearly  hulf  the  samnlee  sold  in  Ltmdon  were 
thus  adulterated.     Tne  extract  of  jalap  is  pm- 

Eored  by  ^rst  exhausting  the  root  with  alco- 
ol,  and  then  with  water ;  after  distilling  off 
the  alcohol  from  the  tincture,  and  evaporating 
the  watery  infusion,  the  two  are  mixed  ana 
evaporated  to  fonn  on  extract ;  this  has  all  the 
meaiciual  properties  of  the  root,  and  is  em- 
ployed  in  half  the  dose.  The  resin  of  jalap  is 
obtdined  by  exhansling  the  root  wilb  alt^ohol 
by  percolation,  distilling  off  tlio  greater  part 
of  the  alcohol,  and  dropping  tlie  conc«ntrat«d 
tincture  thus  obtained  into  water,  to  preripi- 
tate  the  resin,  which  is  afterward  dried  and 
powdered.  This  preparation  i«  very  active, 
and  its  dose  is  one  fifth  or  less  of  that  of  the 
powdered  drug.  From  its  action  as  a  hydro- 
gogue  the  drug  is  especially  adapte'1  to  the 
treatment  of  dropay,  and  is  commonly  com- 
bined, when  thus  exhibited,  with  hitartrale  of 
potasso.  In  the  form  of  a  powder  and  mixed 
with  calomel,  it  has  been  a  popular  preacrip- 
tion  in  the  United  i^tatira  in  tiilious  fcvur  aiii 
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rongeiitiuii  of  the  lifer,  the  usual  tliwe  bcinf; 
aboDt  10  pniioH  uf  each,  tlmugli  in  tlie  soullk-rn 
Btulua  duulile  tLis  quuiility  is  uftvn  dren. 

JAUPl,  s  to»-D  iif  Mi-xico,  in  tlii-  stiito  of 
VeraCriiz,  140  in.  E.  of  lliu  cit.r  uf  Mi'xico^ 
pop.  aboat  lU.UiM).  It  ia  sitiiHtLil  on  tin-  »l<ii)e 
of  tbu  Ccrro  Muvailtepcc,  4,mi  ft.  alMn-e  tltu 
nod,  nnil  many  «f  the  Htni-tti  are  very  eU:vy. 
Tlie  hoiiwH  nra  sntistiintially  built,  frvquviitiy 
of  two  !>torie3.  Tliere  iiro  Kvenil  cliurchen 
and  o»nvl'ntf^  one  of  tlio  latter  dating  from 
title  tiinv  of  Ciirtea.  The  hospital  of  8iin  Jiiun 
de  IHus  U  one  of  the  olik->t  Spaniith  Htruotiin-s 
in  the  i-onntrr.    Therv  is  a  home  for  indigent 


rounding  country  i*  tlie  cxogonium  Jniajia  <ir 
juliip  plant.  Tliu  gresit  staplvH  an.<  lioncy  and 
wnx,  tlic  liitter  bein^  hero  I'luhtiniteil  t<>  great 
ptrfv<-tioti.     The    silkvrortu  Lus  l*een  iutro- 
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to,  Michoaran,  Colima,  and  the  ParlSc ;  u«a, 
4fl.II«T  M|.  m.;  pop.  in  1669.  K4.58ii.  TliU 
state,  wtiii'b  in  colonial  times  wu  knom  u 
tliu  kingdom  of  Xuevu  Giiliri.i.  ii^  dividMl  in:-i 
the  nine  ranton*  uf  Gnadulajara,  Idg'i*,  Li 
IliirrA,  Ssyula,  Etzatlan,  Antlan.  Tus-iuui-fni. 
'  Colotlan,  and  Tepir.  Capitol.  Ou:ulalBJartL 
I  Tlio  fuee  of  tlie  roiintry  la  irTveuIar.  n'irv 
traversed  from  R.  to  y.  by  the  rhiiin  of  tlie 
Sierra  JEoilre.  the  jirincipal  niountnios  Vinx 
'  those  (if  Tapalpa  and  Tigre  in  SayuU.  blJ  in 
I  the  wiuth  the  Nevoilo  and  the  Vulcan  de  Culiin^ 
1  which  last  has  an  elevation  of  about  12.ii>>  t\. 
.  aliuvo  the  aoa.  Deep  anil  vast  ravine*  almarid 
I  in  the  mountaiaons  portions.  On  either  M<k 
of  the  Sierra  Modre  are  beautiful  v«Ilry» 
:  watered  by  numerous  riven,  the  lan!«»i  ul 
I  wliich,  tlie  I»rmB  or  Kio  Grande  de  ^^tinrai 
tliiwH  N.  W.  fnim  Lake  Chapak  to  the  m: 
I  but  it  risefl  in  Luke  Lerma  in  the  Rate  of  Kci- 
I,  and  has  *  IrngtL  uf 
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durcil  with  iiiiii-h  Hui-ce^ti;  and  toliacco  little 
infi-riur  to  the  linest  Culian  is  extensively 
grown.  There  are  nnuieriHiA  potteries,  auil 
Kevenil  tiiimeries  and  I'igar  f:ii-tories.  Jalajia, 
with  a  mild  and  i>:ihiliriiiiis  cliMiiite,  far  nbuve 
th.'  yeliiiw  fever  r.-;.n..ii.  is  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  wi'iiltbv  inliiiliituiite  of  the  ('oii.->t. 

JALEV.  Jfiia  LoBh  Slratas.  a  Frem-h  »i-nlpt<>r. 
iHini  it!  Paris.  .Tim.  27,  1802.  dietl  lliere  in 
isi;.t.  ITu-  wi»  :,  pupil  „t  I-kxre  (-|irtillier.  and 
«\<\Mn,-i\  in  1^27  Tlie  higli.'>t  a.-wlemicid  iirize 
f.>rlii-^  1>ii-t  "t  Mu<'iiH  .s.',evohi.  .'unblini:  him 
tostn'Iv -iv  vi-!ir»  in  Italv.  After  hw  ri'tnrn 
I..  I':iri-  li.'  ^■s.'.iit,-<i  many  H.-rk*  t..r  llie  \\t- 
iiiiil  till'  I.ii\t-ml»>iiri;.     .Vmong 
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luademv  i>(  line  arts, 
111  -horlly  U-fore  his  ileath  he  niH  employed 
■on  staiiiarr  fur  the  n>w  iiahn-v  uf  jii«tiiv. 
JAUSrn.  a  muntime  slnt^-  of  Mexico.  I-inler- 
■.siw,  (iUHnajna- 


course,  many  of  nhiib 
are  vorv  pietnrctqw. 
Other  river*  are  tiw 
Verde,  Lagos,  ksbtn, 
Aynguila.  San  pMlm 
Tepic,  Araponeta.  Je- 
rez, and  Canas.  Of  'Cm 
Uketv.  that  uf  CbapaU 
BO  ni.  long  and  lOtu^ 
Ta.  wide,  i*  the  lainrtt: 
Saynla  and  MagdakUi 
though  smaller,  are  no- 
table  for  the  qnancilt 
of  delieiona  fiiih  vbiili 
they  contain ;  Uesnlti- 
tan,  little  inferior  in  ^ilf 
to  Chanala.  L.  rath<r  a 
ann  of  the  iwi  tliu  i 
lake.  Tlie  rlimate  ^  in 
genera]  culd  in  Lia>^ 
\j\  Hiara,  and  Ci<l->tiirx 
Guadalajara  and  Etxailan.  and  eitieme- 
ly  liot  and  unhealthy  in  the  coast  region.  1^ 
soil  is  fertile,  the  arboreal  vegetation  Iniariaoi. 
and  the  varietii-s  of  useful  and  pri'<ritias  timUn 
very  great.  Wheat  and  barley  aiv  abniiJiiitl.c 
jiriHhu-ed,  as  are  also  maize,  the  bean«  nllnl 
frijiili':!,  rapHieum,  and  garhanimi;  aDdTO(t"a 
the  sugar  ennc,  <-al'al^  and  tobarro  thrive  iA 
The  fraits  iiieludc  those  of  the  torrid  aoJ  tto- 
I«rate  aiiiin.  (Jold.  silver,  iron,  merrnry.»»l 
copper  are  fonml.  Many  of  the  goM  and  alnr 
iiiiiies  art!  now  ahundime*!.  Educsiiuu  i»  ii  * 
priisiienms  condition;  there  is  a  nnivei>iii  ■■ 
the  eapitaL  and  schools  in  all  the  other  lo«a^ 
Jinlirl  ( Indian  A'.ii'm.ira.  island  of  fprUP^ 
one  of  the  Gn-'ater  Aotilles.  and  the  larp-*  «« 
rii'heft  of  the  British  n'.st  India  \*iatA.^ 
the  CaribU-an  sea.  wn  m.  S.  i>f  Cahfc  U*;- 
S.  \\.  .if  Ihijii,  and  .-.70  X.  br  E.  of  lb*  i* 
inns  i.f  IWimia.  Utwern  lat.  17'44'«ri'' 
;tii"  v.,  and  Ion.  711"  12'  and  l^'  W  T.  »• 
uiaiiiimiii   length,   from   Uorant  PuiDt  i-  ^ 


I«STil  W..  is  145  m. ;  and  its 
,  from  Riobneno  N.  tn  Portland  Point 
0.  It  bos  an  urea  of  4,260  aq.  m.,  or 
le  CucoB  and  TnrkB  islands  (annexed 
dos  by  act  of  parliament  in  18T3), 
q.  m.  The  popolation  in  1671  was 
,  of  whom  13,101  wore  white,  101.846 
.  and  SUtJOT  black,  the  logt  beintj! 
liberated  flaves  and  their  dcBceDdants. 
lousonds  of  coolies  have  been  imported 
alcatta.  The  coast  is  deeplj  indented 
y  parts.  eBpcoiall;  at  tho  eastern  end. 
;  from  BO  to  00  bays  and  creeks,  which 
more  or  lees  alielter  to  shipping,  and 
(0  barbore.  The  principal  ports  are 
in  (the  largest),  at  the  head  of  a  fine  and 
bay,  defended  by  two  forta,  but  the 
a.  to  which  is  considerably  narrowed 
banks;  Morant,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
Iso  a  good  port,  but  having  a  still  nar- 
ihannel  than  Kingston,  and  being  ex- 
1  the  ti.  and  W.  winds,  here  sometimes 
>lent;  Port  Royal,  on  tho  extremity  of 
e  of  land  bordering  Kingston  buy,  with 
arsenal  and  hospital,  and  being  the 
for  British  ships  of  war ;  Black  River 
rona-la-Mar,  on  Blucfields  bay,  all  of 
ire  on  tho  8.  coast;  and  Montego  bay, 
ifa,  St.  Ann,  Port  Mario,  and  Annotto 
d  Port  Antonio,  on  the  N.  coast.  All 
ta  here  mentioned  are  free.  S.  E.  of 
I  are  tho  Morant  keyi,  and  due  S.,  at 
CO  of  some  40  m.,  are  other  keys,  and 
lank.  little  inforior  in  length  and  area, 
allei  to  the  island. — Altihoagh  the  sur- 
extremely  irregular,  only  tlio  £.  por- 
tbe  idand  cnn  be  called  looantainous. 
tmall  ridges  of  moontalns  from  a  com- 
lot  in  the  west  trend  divergently  east- 
I  about  the  middle  of  the  island,  bcvond 
loint  the  middle  ridge  alone  extends  to 
reme  east,  rising  lo  on  average  eleva- 
6,000  ft.,  and  ramifying  to  snoh  an  ex- 
to  cover  almost  the  whole  of  this  end, 
'>llectively  designate<l  us  the  Blue  moun- 
j)e  cnlminating  point  attains  a  height 
ly  8,000  ft.  Tho  middle  range  is  re- 
le  for  the  edge-like  form  of  its  crest, 
icceding  three  to  fonr  yards  in  width, 
sections  of  country  it  separates  present 
lerent  asfiects.  That  to  the  north,  with 
i^e  gradually  rising  from  tlie  coast,  is 
ted  by  low  hills  clothed  with  pimento 
and  beautiful  valleys  watered  by  nura- 
streams;  while  to  the  south  the  nioan- 
1  many  places  reach  down  to  the  very 
I  frowning  and  inaccessible  cliffs,  hy 
ihipping  is  more  thoroughly  Blieltered 
an  in  the  ports  on  the  N.  coast.  The 
though  numerooB,  nro  of  inconsiderable 
and  occupy  little  more  tlian  one  tenth 
irea  of  tbe  island.  The  largest  is  the 
f  Lignaneo.  30  m.  long  by  6  ni.  wide, 
ng  on  the  S.  side  from  a  few  miles  E. 
nton  to  some  distance  W.  of  Old  Ilar- 
'ther  plains  are  those  of  Vere  and  Mile 
TOL.  II.— 33 
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Gnlly  on  the  some  side,  mostly  devoted  to  pas- 
ture grnands.  To  the  north  and  eoKt  arc  the 
fertile  plains  of  Thomas  in  the  Vale  end  tho 
Vale  of  Bath,  both  covered  with  sugar  planta- 
tions. In  the  west  are  the  plains  of  Savana- 
la-Mar,  Pedro,  and  others,  chiefly  swampy; 
but  those  of  the  northwest  are  dry  and  fertile, 
and  bordered  by  low  hills  clothed  with  a  Inxa- 
rioiit  forest  vegetation.  Largo  caverns  occnr 
in  various  localities.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Black  and  the  Minho,  both  on  tbe  B.  side;  the 
former  is  navigable  by  small  flat-bottomed 
craft  and  canoes  some  30  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Numerous  other  streams  descend  from  tbe 
mountains  to  the  sea  on  all  sides,  many  of 
wbicL  form  fine  cascades ;  and  not  a  few  ttre 
utilized  for  irrigation  and  to  furnish  motive 
power  for  a  large  number  of  mills. — Limestonei, 
containing  numerous  shells,  is  Uie  predominant 
geolopcal  formation  of  the  island,  although 
quartz:,  rock  spar,  and  micaceous  schist  occnr 
in  several  directions.  There  are  records  of  the 
Spaniards  having  in  early  times  worked  silver 
and  copper  mines;  bnt  mining  is  at  prewot 
entirely  neglected,  although  lead  is  known  to 
exist  in  large  quantities,  with  perhaps  some 
iron  and  antimony  ores. — The  climate  in  the 
low  regions  is  esaenlJally  tropical,  the  avcmgo 
temperatnre  being  79°  F.,  and  the  maximum 
100  ;  but  tbe  senbrceae  (called  "tbe  doctor") 
during  the  day,  and  the  land  breeze  Bt  night, 
temper  to  a  conwdorablo  degree  tlie  oxceouve 
heat.  In  the  elevated  diBtri<l«  the  thermome- 
ter ranges  from  45°  to  70",  and  tho  atmosphere 
is  mild  and  agreeable.  In  few  parts  of  tho 
world  doee  ao  slight  an  elevation  produc«  n 
great  a  modifying  effect  upon  tho  hoat  h«  in 
Jamaica ;  at  about  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  the 
fevers  dysenteries,  and  other  maladies  which 
usually  prevail  along  the  coa9t  are  unknown. 
The  rainy  seasons,  comprising  the  montlis  of 
April,  May,  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber, are  usually  preceded  by  tbe  cessation  of  the 
day  and  night  breezes,  when  the  atmosphere 
becomes  o]>preeaive,  and  almost  insup]>ortable 
for  Europeans.  Heavy  rain  foils  every  day 
dnring  these  seasons,  ond  is  oft«n  accom|iBni«a 
by  terrific  thunder  and  lightning,  and  violent 
gusts  of  nind  from  tbe  north.  The  annual 
rainfall  is  abont  GO  inches,  though  the  aver- 
age is  becoming  gradually  less  as  the  work 
of  felling  tbe  forests  advances.  Yellow  fever, 
smallpox,  cholera,  and  typhus  fever  ore  par- 
ticularly fatal  on  the  coasts,  and  in  tho  low 
grounds  generally,  the  first  returning  every 
year.  Rurricanes,  in  tho  summer  months,  m- 
tween  the  rainy  seasons,  ore  of  frequent  occur- 
renco,  and  commonly  of  great  violence.  Not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  volcanoes,  although 
there  are  some  signs  of  their  former  existence, 
Jamaica  has  been  viuted  several  times  hy  tro- 
mendous  earthquakes,  ono  of  which,  in  1ii03, 
extended  over  tho  whole  island,  rending  tlie 
surface  and  swallowing  up  large  numbers  of 

People,  and  engulfing  many  of  the  houfics  of 
ort  Royal  n'ith  their  inmates  to  a  depth  of  50 
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ft  in  the  sea.  The  bnildini^  still  standing  as 
thcv  had  sunk,  were  visible  in  clear  weather 
as  late  as  18:j5.  The  town  of  Savana-la-Mar 
was  aLno  completely  destroyed  in  1780  by  a 
hurricane,  which  swept  most  of  the  houses 
with  their  occupants  into  tlie  sea. — The  soil  is 
not  so  fertile  as  that  of  most  of  the  other  West 
India  islands.  In  the  north  a  chalky  marl  is 
the  prevailing  character ;  while  to  the  west  and 
south  the  so-called  Jamaica  brick  mould  pre- 
dojiinatos,  analopous  to  the  warm  yellow 
mould  of  Cuba,  so  favorable  to  the  production 
of  the  sugar  cane.  Wherever  this  soil  exists 
sugar  plantations  abound,  but  both  labor  and 
manure  are  essential  to  tlieir  productiveness. 
Next  in  importance  to  sugar  culture  is  that 
of  pimento,  to  which  extensive  tracts  are  de- 
voted ;  the  culTee  yield  is  on  the  increase ;  ca- 
cao, arrowroot,  indigo,  ginger,  and  turmeric 
are  likewise  cultivated,  but  the  last  only  in 
small  (luantities  by  the  negroes  for  their  own 
use.  Maize  yields  abundant  harvests  twice  and 
even  thrice  a  year  in  all  parts  of  the  island ; 
and  Guinea  corn  is  grown  in  several  districts. 
Yams,  cassava,  batatas  or  sweet  potatoes,  and 
other  articles  designated  as  ^*  ground  fruit,^^  are 
plentiful.  In  the  higher  districts  grow  ciila- 
vances  (a  species  of  pea  used  by  the  negroes), 
and  several  species  of  European  garden  vege- 
tables. The  fruits  inclnde  nearly  all  the  tropi- 
cal varieties,  especially  the  plantain,  which 
forms  an  in  portant  element  of  food  for  the 
colortnl  classes.  ( )f  European  fruits,  the  orange, 
lime,  lemon,  and  vine  were  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards ;  but  only  the  last  thrives  here.  Re- 
peated attempts  to  introduce  cotton  culture 
nave  prove<i  unsuccessful,  owing  in  part  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  but  chiefly  to  the 
scarcity  and  the  enhanced  price  of  labor, 
which  two  circumstances  render  a1)ortive  all 
undertakinfTS  recjuiring  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  hands.  The  cinchona 
tree,  acclimated  of  late  years,  is  now  cultivateil 
with  much  ]>rofit;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  cinnamon.  Among  the  most  precious  forest 
productions  are  the  breadfruit  tree,  mahogany,  i 
cetlar,  ironwoo<l.  greenheart,  and  other  cabinet 
woods;  the  principal  palms  are  the  cabbage 
palm  and  the  cocoanut  tree;  the  lignumvitro  or 
guaiacum  abounds ;  the  cotton  tree  attains  im- 
mense proportions,  and  is  used  for  making  ca- 
noL'r4;  the  bainlKX)  grows  wild  and  is  cultiva- 
ti'tl ;  fustic,  Hrazil  wooil,  logwoo<l,  and  some 
kinlrcd  spcries  are  likewise  plentiful.  Guinea 
jrra>s  here  grows  with  great  luxuriance,  and 
mii*it  of  the  grazing;  farms  are  covered  with  it. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  droves  of  mules 
are  re;iri.Hl ;  the  latter  and  oxen  are  exclusively  i 
devotetl  to  labor  tm  the  farms,  for  the  hors^js.  ' 
res'inMiuiT  the  other  hardv  breeds  of  the  West 
Indii'*<,  are  mostly  kept  for  saddle  and  harness 
usj.  Stieep  and  swine  are  numerous;  and  the 
various  harnyanl  fowls  and  pigeons  are  very  \ 
common.  <  >f  the  manv  wild  animals  which  ' 
oil  re  people<l  the  Jamaica  forests,  the  agouti 
and  some  spceieJ  of  monkey  alone  remain,  with 


one  or  two  varieties  of  rata,  wUdi  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  every  part  of  the  lalaDd, 
and  destructive  of  the  sugar  cane.    There  arv 
several  kinds  of  lixards,  Uie  lai|;eft  d  which, 
the  iguana,  is  commonly  eaten  bj  the  lover 
classes.    Alligators  abonnd  in  everr  stnauL 
The  land  crab,  here  very  common,  ccMnia^ 
down  in  myriads  from  the  monntains  to  the 
seacoast  in  the  autumn  months,  is  esteemed  •• 
a  delicacy.    The  wild  birds  include  ringdofciL 
parrots,  and  others  of  brilliant  pinmage;  tad 
the  rice  bird  visits  the  island  every  year  in|in>> 
digious  numbers. — ^The  chief  indostries  are  a^ 
riculture  and  the  manofactore  of  ram,  oocsos 
fabrics,  candles,  an<l  other  commoilitieiL    The 
chief  trade  of  the  island  is  with  FngiaiMJ    The 
staples  of  export  are  sngar,  ram,  coifee,  wfkn^ 
ana  dyestuffs.    The  toUl  value  of  the  impofti 
in  1871  amounted  to  $6,655,000,  and  that  of  Cht 
exports  to  $6,245,000.    The  sugar  exportod  ■ 
1870  was  80,747  hogsheads,  valued  at  $2,411,- 
040;  rum,  260  puncheons,  $1,188,790;  e^Bm, 
7,671,564  lbs.,  $1,189,950;    pimento,  5,341,- 
109  lbs.,  $145,420.    Next  in  order  of  impivw 
tance  among  the  exports  stand  ginger,  ries. 
cotton   manufactures,  cocoanuts,  cacao,  sad 
beeswax.    Honey  to  the  value  of  over  $80,900 
was  exported  in  1870  to  the  United  States  sad 
England.   The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  aD 
the  ports  of  the  island  in  1870  was  609  (af 
which  858  were  BritUh),  of  S18,288  toM;  1M 
number  of  vessels  cleared  in  the  same  yearw 
580  (886  being  British),  of  815.759  touL^s- 
maica  is  divided  into  three  counties:  Sumy 
on  the  east,  Cornwall  on  the  west,  andJfii- 
dlesex,  occupying  the  central  and  bv  far  the 
largest  portion.    The  capital  is  now  frinf""^ 
having  replaced  as  such  the  neighboring  s^pM- 
ish  Town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  raiL 
The  government  is  adrainistorcd  by  a  cap- 
tain general  appointed  by  the  crowiC  tad  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  house  of  a^ 
sembly  composed  of  47  members.  Tiie  rerease 
of  the  island  in  1871  amounted  to  $8,175,000, 
and  the  expenditures  to  $2,110,000.    The  caH 
of  the  colony  to  tke  mother  country  in  IMT- 
'8  was  $724,750,  an  expense  which,  hovertr, 
appears  to  diminish  from  year  to  year.   The 
cost  of  the  military  staticm  in  1878-^*S  aiaoaal 
ed  to  $889,855,  the  number  of  troops  bckc 
usually  2,000,  exclusive  of  the  insular  lailiUL 
which  latter  is  at  present  not  veiy  nnnarott 
The  public  debt  of  the  island  in  1871  vai 
$888,000.    Education  has  ever  been  aaikjieK 
of  interest  in  Jamaica,  and  the  number  of  |Mih> 
lie  schools  is  increased  almost  everv  year,  ih* 
expenditure  for  this  object  falling  htua  ahart 
of  $100,000  annually.  The  number  of  chsRhtf 
is  approximatelv  as  follows :  Church  of  Enfrfw^ 
O.-i ;  Wesleyan  Methodist,  8o ;  United  3Icchoilitf 
free  church,  18 ;  Jamaica  Baptist  aoioa*  ^* 
Jamaica  Wesley  an  Methodist  aaaoriatioa.  !'• 
London  mission  societv,  17:  Moravian  ni** 
15;  Roman  Catholic,  8:  United  PMhytciiA 
30;    American  mission,  5;  Jewish,  1.   ^ 
number  of  Episcopalians  is  aboot  40,000;  ^^ 
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leyani,  115,000;  Jamaioa  Bq>tistt,  80,000;  the 
other  tects  being  much  inferior  in  nombera. — 
Jamaica  was  diioovered  on  Maj  8,  1494,  bj 
Colomboa,  who  named  it  St  Jago  or  Santiaffo, 
In  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  The 
first  Spanish  settlement  was  made  bj  Joan  de 
Esquibal  in  1509;  but  the  colon  j  was  captured 
Jan.  29, 1597,  bj  an  English  squadron  under 
Sir  Anthony  Shirlej.  .^ter  having  been  re- 
gained by  the  Spaniards,  it  was  again  wrested 
Dt>m  tliem  bj  the  EngliiJi  under  Admiral  Penn 
and  Gen.  Venables,  Maj  8,  1555;  since  which 
time  it  has  belonged  to  En^^d.  The  island 
was  placed  in  1661  under  a  governor  and  a 
eouncU  of  12  appointed  by  we  crown;  and 
Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  July  la,  1670, 
recognized  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  Ja- 
maica. Four  years  later  the  population  was 
augmented  by  the  advent  of  1,200  colonists 
from  Surinam.  In  1728  the  constitution  of 
Jamaica  was  passed.  In  1745  a  conspiracy  of 
900  slaves  for  the  total  destruotioii  of  the  white 
inhabitants  was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent 
slau^ter,  and  the  conspirators  were  punished 
with  mudi  severity.    A  tribe  of  the  Maroons 


(fuffitive  slaves),  having  been  permitted  to 
tablish  themselves  in  the  northern  part,  rose 
in  revolt  in  1795,  but  were  finaUy  brought  un- 
der subjection  in  the  following  year.    In  1807 
the  slave  trade  was  abolidied,  and  the  act  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  passed  in  1888. 
After  the  latter  event,  the  blades,  who  had 
formerly  been  provided  with  lodgings  and  a 
piece  of  ground  rent  free,  were  compelled  to 
pay  rent,  the  enhanced  rate  of  which  as  well  as 
the  means  used  for  its  collection  caused  great 
dissatisfaction  among  the  African  population, 
who  now  grew  inattentive  and  unwilling  to 
cultivate  the  land  of  the  proprietors.     Revolts 
were  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  it  is  estima- 
ted  that  no  fewer  than  Qnli  sugar  and  456 
coffee  estates  were  abandoned  and  the  works 
entirely  suspended  from  1833  to  1841.    Affairs 
continued  in  this  disturbed  and  unsettled  state 
till  October,  1865,  when  a  general  uprising  of 
the  natives  occurred,  in  which  the  most  fear- 
ful atrocities  were  perpetrated.    The  rebellion 
was    suppressed   with    much    bloodshed.     A 
wealthy  mulatto  and  Baptist  preacher  named 
Gordon  was  tried  by  court  martial  for  com- 
plicity in  the  revolution,  and  promptly  execu- 
tt-d;  and  numbers  were  taken  in  night,  sum- 
marily tried  and  hanged,  or  shot  by  the  pur- 
suing troops.     Governor   Eyre  was  recalled, 
I>ec.  11 ;  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.     A 
charge  of  murder  was  brought  by  an  associa- 
tion against  the  ex-governor  and  two  military 
oiiicers  who  had  been  stationed  under  him  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak ;  but  the  bill  of  in- 
dictment was  immediately  thrown  out  by  the 
grand  jury. — See  **  History  of  Jamaica,  from 
its  Discovery  to  the  Present  Time,"  by  W.  J. 
Gardner  (London,  1878). 

JAMIICA,  a  town  of  Queens  co.,  New  York, 
on  Jamaica  bay,  an  inlet  on  the  S.  side  of  Long 


Island,  inchidiDg  the  Tillage  and  eoonty  teat  of 
the  same  name,  on  tiie  South  8ide  and  Long 
Island  railroada,  abont  10  m.  £.  of  Brooklyn 
city  hall;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1870,  7,746 ;  of 
the  village,  8,791.  The  village  was  incorpora* 
ted  in  1814.  It  is  lighted  with  gas^  haa  a  firs 
department,  and  is  the  reaidence  of  many  peiw 
sons  doing  business  in  New  York.  It  contama 
a  large  town  hall,  several  hotels,  two  academiea, 
four  weekly  newspapera  (one  Qerman),  and  dx 
churches. 

IAMALTICA9  a  colleeticm  of  ruins  in  HondiH 
raa,  20  m.  N.  of  Comayagua.  They  consiat  of 
a  series  of  rectangular  tximuU  f^ced  with  stonea) 
and  ascended  by  flights  of  stepa,  supporting  the 
remains  of  what  appear  to  have  been  ancient 
edifices.  The  principal  tumuloa  stands  on  a 
broad  terrace  paved  with  atones,  and  is  sur* 
rounded  by  smaller  momida  regulariy  placed. 
The  adiaoent  valley  ia  full  of  remains,  ana  many 
vases  skilfully  wrcnisht  and  besntifully  painted^ 
besides  various  artidea  of  aeulptnre  wol  eieon- 
ted,  are  found  in  making  excavationa.  Both 
ruins  and  vasea  resemble  those  found  at  Copait 

lAUBf  a  S.  £.  coun^  of  Tennease^  bcmer- 
ing  on  Georgia,  and  bounded  N.  W.  by  tiie 
Tennessee  river,  formed  since  the  census  of 
1870;  area,  about  200  sq.  m.  The  surface  ia 
somewhat  mountainous ;  the  soU  ia  generaUy 
fertile.  Coal  and  iron  are  found.  The  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Qeorgia  railroad 
crosses  it  The  assessed  value  of  property  in 
1871  waa  $801,098.    Capital,  Ooltewah. 

iillES  It)  king  of  Scotland,  and  third  mon- 
arch  of  the  Btuart  dynasty,  bom  in  Dunferm- 
line about  1894,  assassinated  in  Perth,  Feb.  21^ 
1487.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  III.  and  An* 
nabella  Drummond.  He  became  heir  to  the 
crown  on  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  Rotbsay.  His  education  was  intrusted  to 
the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews;  but  in  1405  it  was 
determined  to  send  him  to  France,  and  on  his 
way  there  the  ship  was  taken  by  an  English 
man-of-war.  He  was  detained  in  captivity  19 
years,  chiefly  in  Windsor  castle,  but  both  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  V.  treated  him  well.  The  for- 
mer attended  liberally  to  his  education,  and 
the  latter  took  him  with  him  in  his  French 
campaigns.  In  a  political  sense  Jameses  edu- 
cation was  the  consequence  of  circumstances, 
and  he  could  not  have  passed  his  youth  in  a 
better  school  for  a  monarch ;  but  he  was  de- 
tained too  long  from  his  kingdom  to  allow  of 
his  abilities  and  knowledge  proving  greatly  use- 
ful to  his  subjects.  He  showed  poetical  powers 
of  no  mean  order,  and  his  writings  are  yet 
admired.  "The  King's  Quhair,"  or  "Book," 
was  written  while  he  resided  in  England ;  after 
his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  too  actively  en- 
gaged to  devote  much  time  to  poetry.  Robert 
III.  dying  in  1406,  his  captive  son  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Albany 
was  made  regent,  holding  the  oflUce  until  his 
death  in  1419.  But  for  Albany's  intrigues 
James  would  have  been  sooner  restored  to  hia 
throne.     Albany  waa  suci'eeded  by  his  son 
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Mnrdooh,  who  might  hare  tranRferred  the 
orown  to  his  branch  of  the  Stuart  line  had  he 
|K>9ses^«iKl  his  father^s  talents  and  unscrnpalous- 
ness.  The  Scotch  were  then  tlie  allies  of  the 
Frencli,  and  Henry  V.  took  Jaines  to  France 
in  1417,  agreeing  to  restore  him  to  freedom  if 
he  should  prevail  upon  those  of  his  subjects 
who  were  in  France  to  abstain  from  hostilities ; 
but  the  Scotch  refused  to  obey  a  king  who  was 
in  durance.  On  the  death  of  Henry  V.  the 
new  governrtient  of  England  resolved  to  give 
James  his  freedom,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
£44), 000  as  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  in  Eng- 
land. He  married  Joanna  Beaufort,  grand- 
daughter of  John  of  Gaunt  through  Catharine 
Swynford,  and  niece  of  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
who,  seen  from  his  window  during  his  captivi- 
ty, hail  inspired  the  ^^Quhair/'  He  reached 
Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1424,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  that  vigorous  administration 
which  had  become  necessary  through  the  bad 
government  of  his  predecessors.  Many  impor- 
tant legislative  acts  were  adopted.  He  perse- 
cuted the  L<»llanls,  and  proceeded  with  energy 
against  the  nobles,  whose  lawless  conduct  de- 
manded punishment.  Albany  and  two  of  his 
sons,  and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  were  executed ; 
and  soon  after  other  executions  took  place,  of 
the  most  cruel  nature,  the  victims  being  mere- 
ly retainers,  who  believed  they  were  b(»und  to 
obey  their  feudal  superiors.  The  family  of 
Albany  was  popular,  and  their  deaths  made 
the  king  unpopular.  James  I.  revived  the 
connection  of  his  kingdom  with  France,  en- 
couraged the  clergy  as  a  c^^unterpoise  to  the 
nobility,  legislated  in  favor  of  trade,  labored 
for  the  restoratit)n  of  order,  provided  for  the 
administruti(m  of  justice,  and  maintained  the 
dignity  of  Scotland  against  the  designs  of  Eng- 
land. An  expediti< >n  against  the  islemen  proved 
successful,  and  300  rol>l)ers  were  executed.  He 
8trii»peil  the  earl  of  March  of  his  earldom  and 
property,  which  alanncd  the  nobility.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him,  the  hea<i  of 
which  was  Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  was  ac- 
tuatoil  partly  by  personal  and  partly  by  political 
motives.  Not  being  well  supported  by  his  as- 
sociates, he  was  batlled,  impristmeil,  and  ban- 
isluMl,  and  his  estates  were  seized.  In  the  high- 
lauds,  whither  he  had  tle<l,  he  forme<l  his  plans. 
His  only  ass4)ciatcs  of  eminence  were  the  earl 
of  Atliol  and  his  grandson.  Sir  Kol>ert  Stew- 
art, the  latter  being  the  king^s  chamberlfun. 
Tlirough  the  {^s-*! stance  of  Stewart,  Graham  ob- 
tjiiiie<l  access  ti>  tlie  kingN  apartments,  in  the 
nuniiwtvry  of  the  Dominicans  at  Perth,  and 
slew  him  with  his  own  hands,  but  not  until 
JaiiU's  liad  made  a  heroic  resistance,  though 
at  last  he  iK'gjrod  his  life  of  the  assassin. 

JAMES  II.,  king  of  Scvitland,  only  son  of  the 
prece<linflr  an<l  of  Joanna  Beaufort,  born  in 
148<>,  killed  in  Um.  Bi'ing  but  a  child  when 
ho  l>ecarne  king,  his  mother  was  appointe<l  to 
take  charge  of  his  person  during  his  minority, 
and  the  earl  of  Douglas  lieutenant  general  of 
tlie  kingdom.     The  government  was  really  in 


the  hands  of  Sir  William  Grichton,  who  had 
been  made  chancellor  by  James  I. ;  mad  next 
to  him  was  Sir  Alexander  Living^on,  another 
of  the  late  king's  statesmen.    These  two  wore 
rivals,  and  their  quarrels  added  to  tlie  troubles 
of  the  country.    Archibald  of  DooglM  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Earl  William, 
an  arrogant  youth,  who  allowed  his  follom-en 
great  license;  and  he  and  his  brother  lM%iil 
were  put  to  death  by  Crichton's  orders.    The 
power  of  Crichton  and  Livingston  was  final- 
ly ended  through  the  successes  of  another  earl 
of  Douglas  in  1446,  the  king  having  assanicd 
supreme  power  in  1444.    The  internal  amdi- 
tion  of  the  country  was  very  bad,  throogli  the 
feuds  of  the  nobles ;   hot  Doaghu  nphekl  iu 
dignity  in  the  wars  with  England.    A  truce 
for  nine  years  had  been  made  with  Englsod, 
but  in  1448  the  Enf^ish  entered  Scotkod,  and 
were  defeated  by  Donglaa,  whose  brother  U^ 
mond  soon  after  won  the  battle  of  Sark.    The 
truce  was  then  renewed.    Thepower of  Doof* 
las  was  now  on  the  decline.    The  king;  whoM 
intellect  matured  early,  was  jealous  of  hia 
and,  aided  by  Crichton  and  by  Kennedy,  aidh 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  he  asserted  hb  aotbori* 
ty  with  extraordinary  vigor,  paniahina  muT 
of  the  nobles  and  their  adherentsw    In  1419 
James  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  dnke  uf 
Gueldres.  Douglas  made  a  pilgrimage  to  KooMi 
and  during  his  absence  the  kmg  took  meaioRf 
for  the  curtailment  of  his  power,  but  on  bii 
return  he  received  marks  of  royal  favor.    Hv 
soon  left  the  court,  and  lived  as  an  indepeodMi 
sovereign  in  his  own  territories  perpetraOBf 
many  acts  of  lawless  cruelty,  and  setting  the 
royal  authority  at  defiance.    Too  powerAd  to 
be  encountered  openly,  Dooglaa  now  becsBe 
the  object  of  conspiracv.      A  recondllaiioa 
was  effected,  and  the  earl  visited  Girling  e»- 
tle,  where,  in  spite  of  his  safe-condnet,  he  wm 
stabbed  by  James,  and  then  slain  bv  the  rojil 
attendants.     In  the  wars  that  followed  tbe 
king  triumphed,  though  not  without  cneom- 
tering  great  resistance,  and  the  main  bnsHi 
of  the  Douglas  family  was  dertroycd.    Tbe 
king  sought  to  improve  the  oonditioB  of  tbe 
people,  and  the  legislative  measures  of  his  nip 
were  often  as  liberal  as  the  ohwartcr  of  ^ 
age  would  allow.    The  disputes  betwcea  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  In  Eafihii 
which  had  now  openly  commeneed,  affected 
Scotland.    In  1459,  in  a  treaty  between  JtfMi 
11.  and  Henry  VI.,  the  former  agreed  lo  esp- 
port  the  Lancastriana,  in  consideration  sf  i^ 
ceiving  in  return  portions  c^  the  north  of  E^^ 
land,  including  Durham  and  Northuuibeil*' 
James  entered  England  at  tbe  hand  of  W^ 
men,  but  his  army  committed  soeh  isiip* 
that  Henry  prevailed  upon  him  to  witUi*'* 
In  14r>0  he  renewed  the  war,  not  witk  ft 
land,  but  with  the  Yorkists,  and  kid  «ep  •» 
the  frontier  fortress  of  Roxbuigh,  wUek  tB* 
English  had  held  since  the  defeat  of  ni«« 
Bruce  at  Durham.    While  the  kiBff  «»  ' 
amining  a  battery,  one  of  the  gna  Miii ' 
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a  fragment  strack  him  in  the  groin,  causing 
iinm^iate  death.  This  event  occasioned  great 
grief,  and  the  soldiers,  listening  to  the  appeal 
of  Ids  widow,  persevered  in  the  siege,  carried 
Kozborgh  by  assault,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
JAMES  IIL9  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  Uie  pre- 
ceding and  of  Mary  of  Gneldres,  bom  in  1458, 
mardered  in  1488.  He  was  crowned  at  Kelso 
monastery,  and  as  his  mother  was  a  woman  of 
vigorous  capacity,  it  was  hoped  that  his  minor- 
ity would  not  prove  so  disastrous  as  that  of  his 
father  had  been ;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances 
overclouded  the  fair  beginning  of  this  reign, 
and  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
in  Scotch  history.  The  triumph  of  the  York- 
ists in  England  was  adverse  to  Scotch  interests, 
as  they  were  identified  with  those  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster.  Henry  VI.  and  his  family  took 
refuge  in  Scotland  after  the  battle  of  Towton 
had  confirmed  Edward  IV.  in  possession  of  the 
English  crown.  Edward  showed  a  desire  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  Scotland,  but  the 
Scotch  adhered  to  the  Lancastrians.  In  1462 
the  English  king  made  a  treaty  with  the  earl 
of  Ross  and  the  lord  of  the  isles,  and  the  ban- 
ished Douglases,  for  the  conquest  and  partition 
of  Scotland.  All  of  it  north  of  the  Forth  was 
to  be  divided  between  Douglas,  Ross,  and  the 
lord  of  the  isles ;  and  Douglas  was  to  receive 
the  old  estates  of  his  house  m  the  south.  The 
lord  of  the  isles  was  to  become  Edward^s  vas- 
sal. This  formidable  treaty  led  to  nothing. 
Ross  alone  acted  under  it  He  called  himself 
king  of  the  Hebrides,  and  committed  some 
depredations,  but  was  soon  assassinated.  The 
Scotch  nobility  were  now  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  old  lords  and  the  young  lords,  the 
former  favoring  the  house  of  Lancaster,  while 
the  other  was  desirous  of  peace  with  England, 
which  implied  abandonment  of  Henry  VI.  The 
peace  party  triumphed,  the  Scotch  covenanting 
to  frive  no  assistance  to  Henry  or  his  party. 
The  queen  mother  died  in  1463.  The  family 
of  Boyd  then  rose  to  power,  and  the  aristo- 
cratical  stru^les  were  renewed.  Bishop  Ken- 
neily.  the  ablest  Scotch  statesman  of  that  age, 
who  hatl  long  been  in  the  service  of  the  crown, 
died  in  1466.  In  1469  James  married  the  prin- 
cess Margaret  of  Denmark,  through  whicn  al- 
liance the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  became 
permanent  possessions  of  Scotland.  The  Boyds 
fell  the  same  year,  their  estates  were  annexed 
to  the  crown,  and  the  Hamilton  family  rose. 
Jame.M  III.  has  been  represented  as  weak  and 
vicious;  but  his  foreign  policy  and  internal 
le£rii»lation  show  that  he  had  high  capacity  and 
sound  views.  Domestic  peace  and  an  alliance 
with  England,  the  two  tnings  most  desirable 
for  Scotland,  were  his  aims.  For  some  time 
after  he  assumed  power  he  was  successful,  but 
the  warlike  and  illiterate  aristocracy  hated  him 
for  his  love  of  peace  and  fondness  for  letters 
and  art.  The  king's  brothers,  Albany  and  Mar, 
heade<l  the  aristocracy,  but  at  first  were  not 
htHtile  to  the  monarch ;  but  Cochrane,  an  ar- 
chitect, one  of  the  king's  favorites,  caused  a 


breach  between  him  and  his  brothers.  Albany 
fled  to  France,  and  Mar  loat  his  life,  in  what 
manner  is  not  known.  Troubles  occurred  with 
England,  and  Albany  joined  the  enemies  of  hia 
country,  who  promised  to  make  him  king  of 
Scotland,  for  which  he  was  to  render  homaoe. 
The  Scotch  aristocracy  took  advantage  of  uie 
assemblage  of  a  great  feudal  army  agdnat  the 
English,  seized  the  king  and  his  favorites,  and 
hung  the  latter,  including  Cochrane,  who  had 
been  made  earl  of  Mar,  without  triaL  The 
king  was  placed  in  Edinburgh  castle.  Albany 
was  reconciled  to  the  king,  and  became  lieu* 
tenant  seneraL  The  struggle  was  repeatedly 
renewed,  the  king  being  often  successnd.  The 
aristocracy,  fearful  of  the  result  of  the  contest, 
prevailed  upon  the  heir  apparent,  Prince  Jamea, 
then  but  15  years  old.  to  join  them.  In  1488 
the  royal  party  was  a^eiUed  at  the  battle  ot 
Sauchie^bum,  near  Bannockbum,  and  the  king 
was  killed  in  his  flight  by  an  unknown  hand. 

ilMES  IVt)  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  iJie 
preceding  and  of  Margaret  of  Denmark,  bom 
March  17,  1472,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
Sept.  9, 1518.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone,  June 
26,  1488.  His  government  was  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  that  Scotland  ever  knew.  Un* 
like  his  predecessors,  he  determined  to  role  by 
the  aid  of  the  nobility,  and  not  to  seek  their 
humiliadon.  Attempts  at  insurrection  were 
put  down.  Aided  by  parliament,  the  king  car- 
ried many  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  concerning  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. When  he  found  his  power  firmly  ee* 
tablished  he  withdrew  his  favor  from  the  men 
who  had  acted  with  him  against  his  father. 
Peace  was  made  with  England.  The  encroach^ 
ments  of  Rome  were  restrained.  Justice  was 
regularly  administered  in  the  lowlands;  and 
the  king  detenuined  that  the  highlands  should 
be  made  subject  to  law.  He  made  several  jour- 
neys thither  and  to  the  isles,  successfully  as- 
serting the  royal  authority.  The  lord  of  the 
isles  endeavored  to  resist,  but  was  stripped  of 
power  and  possessions.  When  Perkin  Warbeck 
appeared,  claiming  to  be  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  of  England,  James  supported  him, 
and  he  is  believed  to  have  been  an  original 
party  to  the  plot  that  brought  him  upon  the 
stage.  Warbeck  visited  Scotland  in  1405,  and 
was  royally  received.  James  gave  him  for  a 
wife  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  a  near 
relative  of  his  own.  He  invaded  England;  but 
this  was  injurious  to  Warbeck^s  plana,  because 
of  the  hatred  felt  by  the  English  for  the  Scotch. 
The  latter  returned  home,  but  the  war  con- 
tinued. Henry  VII.  renewed  his  offer  to  give 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Margaret  to  James, 
and  in  1497  Warbeck  left  Scotland,  when  a 
seven  years'  truce  was  agreed  upon.  James 
now  proceeded  to  complete  his  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  Scotland.  Commerce  and  a 
navy  received  much  of  his  attention,  and  pros- 
pered. He  again  visited  ^e  north,  and  en- 
force the  law  in  the  highlands.  Learning  was 
favored  by  him,  and  literature  fiourished.    In 
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deference  to  the  nobility,  he  married  the  prin- 
cess Mor^raret  of  England,  Aug.  8,  1503.  The 
relations  between  France  and  Scotland  became 
very  close,  which  offended  Henry  VII.  Print- 
ing was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  1507,  by 
Walter  Chapman,  one  of  the  king^s  servants. 
After  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  troubles  began,  which  ended  in  war 
in  1518,  when  James  invaded  England,  and 
was  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  at  Flodden. 
The  loss  of  the  battle  was  due  to  the  conduct 
of  the  king,  who,  from  exaggerated  notions  of 
chivalry,  gave  up  great  advantages  of  position, 
for  which  he  paid  with  his  life.  He  showed 
eminent  valor,  but  no  generalship. 

JAMES  v.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  bom  in  Lin- 
lithgow, April  10,  1512,  died  in  Falkland,  Dec. 
13,  1542.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone,  and  his 
mother  became  regent  His  minority  was  a 
period  of  great  trouble,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  mother,  the  rivalry  of  parties,  the 
venality  and  violence  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  attempts  of  the  English  to  obtain  ascen- 
dancy. In  his  17th  year  he  escaped  from  the 
Douglases,  who  then  had  possession  of  his  i>er- 
son,  and  became  king  in  fact  He  showed 
much  energy  in  repressing  the  troubles  on  the 
borders,  where  he  sent  several  chiefs  to  the 
gallows,  among  them  tlie  famous  John  Arm- 
strong. A  rebellion  in  the  Orkneys  was 
promptly  quelled ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  West- 
em  isles  were  induced  to  submit  to  the  king^s 
authority  by  his  timi  but  conciliatory  action. 
Other  measures  to  promote  tranquillity  were 
adopted;  but  the  nobles  had  become  lawless 
and  licentious  daring  the  regency,  so  that 
James  met  with  great  difficulties  in  his  en- 
deavors to  restore  peace  at  home,  and  some  of 
their  leaders  were  treated  with  severity,  llie 
clergy  were  much  esteemed  by  him,  and  held 
the  principal  offices  of  state ;  facts  of  not  a  little 
consequence,  aa  the  reformation  was  then  go- 
ing forward,  and  Scotland  was  affected  by  it 
The  college  of  justice  was  established  in  1532, 
supposed  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  parlia> 
ment  of  Paris,  and  suggested  by  the  advice  of 
Gavin  Dunbar,  archbishop  of  Gla!«gow,  who 
had  been  the  king^s  prei^eptor,  and  was  now 
chancellor ;  its  object  was  to  remove  the  means 
of  oppression  from  the  hands  of  the  nobles. 
James  was  courteil  by  foreign  powers.  Henry 
VII-I.  wished  hiiu  to  marry  his  daughter  Mary. 
Charles  V.  otTerv-Hl  him  his  sister,  the  late  queen 
of  Hungary,  or  his  niece,  a  princess  of  Denmark. 
Francis  I.  favored  the  English  alliance,  as  he 
and  Henry  wore  at  that  time  friends.  Border 
hostilities  made  it  difficult  for  England  and 
Sim >t land  to  be  allies.  Henry  enoourage<l  Scotch 
rebels,  and  .lames  aided  the  disatfe<>tod  Irish. 
In  li>3:{.  under  French  mediation,  a  truce  was 
maile,  whit^h  was  converted  into  a  treaty  of 
pe«iee  the  next  year.  Henry  made  James  a 
Kni.rht  of  the  garter,  Francis  conferred  upon 
him  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  emperor 
that   of    the   golden   fleece.      Charles   made 


another  fntile  effort  to  marry  him  to  one  of 
his  nieces,  though  James  avowed  bit  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  which  the  emperor  wus 
chief.    He  persecuted  the  reformen.  bnnung 
some,   while  others  were  oompelled  to  dy. 
Henry  VHI.  urged  his  nephew  to  side  with 
him  in  his  contest  with  Rome,  and  again  offervd 
him  the  hand  of  the  princess  Mary ;  bot  he  failed, 
and  the  pofie's  attentions  and  exertions  boond 
James  to  the  papal  cause.    Paul  IIL  addresavd 
him  as  ^'  defender  of  the  faith,"  against  which 
Henry  remonstrated.    James  visited  France  in 
1586,  where  he  married  Madeleine,  only  dangfa- 
ter  of  Francis  I.    She  died  soon  after,  wbiov- 
upon  James  married  the  duchess  of  Longue- 
ville,  a  daughter  of  the  dnke  of  Gaise,  who  had 
been  sought  by  Henry  VHf.    These  marriagM 
caused  the  king  to  become  still  more  attach«d 
to  the  party  in  Europe  that  was  hostile  to  tbt 
reformation,  and  under  the  inflaenoe  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton  persecution  raged,  while  Hswy 
VIII.  exerted  himself  to  change  the  pobcyof 
SooUand.    In  154()  James  led  a  sncossafiil  ex- 
pedition to  the  Western  isles.    The  Hebrides 
the  Grkney  and  Shetland  isles,  and  portiooi  of 
territory  in  Scotland  that  had  belonged  to  re- 
bellious barons,  were  annexed  to  the  crown. 
The  king  paid  much  attention  to  indastrii] 
development,  inviting  skilful  foreign  artiMV 
to  settle  in  Scotland.     Henry  VII L  sought  la 
interview  with  his  nephew  in  1541.  going  for 
that  purpose  to  York;  but  James  woohl  doc 
visit  him.     War  followed,  and  James  nsdc 
great  preparations  to  meet  the  English;  bal 
his  feudal  array  oould  not  be  relied  upon,  the 
nobility  being  thoroughly  discontented.    Al 
Fala  Muir  and  Solway  Moss  they  openlv  deM 
his  comroanda.  and  would  not  resist  tiie  sds- 
my.    James  fell  into  despair,  and  died  in  a  fsv 
days.    When  the  birth  of  his  daoghter  Maiy 
was  announced  to  him,  he  said:    **It  fihi 
crown]  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  vitk  • 
lass."    These  were  among  his  last  worda. 

JAMES  L  of  England,  and  VI.  of  Seotkai 
son  of  Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  and  Marr,  qaocs 
of  Scota,  bom  in  Edinburgh  castle,  Jane  \% 
1566,  died  in  the  palace  of  Theobalds,  Mtftk 
27,  1625.     His  reign  began  in  Jnly,  IMT. 
when  his  mother,  queen  regnant  of  ficolhil 
was  dethroned,  and  power  passed  finallr  iatP 
the  hands  of  the  Protestant  party.    He  mdd 
at  Stirling  oasUe,  nnder  the  gnatdianibip  of 
the  earl  of  Mar.  and  his  preceptor  wsi  ibt 
learned  George  Buchanan,  who,  on  bdag  i^ 
preached  with  having  made  the  khMr  a  psdnt 
declared  that  it  was  the  best  he  eoold  asktsf 
him.    During  his  minority  the  eontast  brtvi* 
kingsmen  and  qneensmen  was  bittarlj  W9>^ 
and  the  earls  of  Mnrray,  Lennoi,  Msr.  ^ 
Morton  were  soecessively  regcalib    la  l^ 
on  the  overthrow  of  Morton,  Jamss  sfliB* 
power,  and  the  next  year  this  assnaptifl>g} 
confirmed  by  parliament,    lie  early  ciMbi^ 
that  fondness  for  mascnline  CsTorilss  Mm 
has  left  a  cloud  on  his  name.    He  wm  srf*" 
by  some  of  the  nobility  In  1568,  bal 
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his  liberty  and  power,  and  banisfaed  his  ene- 
mies. The  latter  returned  in  1586,  and  forced 
the  king  to  capitulate.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  EUzabeth  in  behalf  of  Protertantiam,  then 
threatened  by  the  great  Catholic  powers,  and 
wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  the  pope  was  Anti- 
christ. He  sought,  but  inefiFectually,  to  save 
his  mother's  life,  when  she  had  been  sentenced 
to  death  in  England.  He  adhered  to  England 
during  the  expedition  of  the  armada,  knowing 
that  Philip  II.  would  not  conquer  it  for  him. 
In  1589  he  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark,  and 
married  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Frederick  II. 
His  reign  was  much  disturbed  by  internal  trou- 
bles caused  by  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh.  His  Baailicon  Ihron^ 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Henry, 
was  published  in  1699.  He  endeavored  to  re- 
store episcopacy,  but  with  no  success.  On 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  March  24,  1608,  James 
was  proclaimed  king  of  England  by  the  queen's 
council,  in  violation  of  the  will  of  Henry  VIII. 
His  right,  however,  had  been  recognized  by 
Elizabeth,  and  rested  upon  his  descent  from 
Henry  VII.  through  his  great-grandmother 
Margaret  He  left  Edinburgh  April  5,  and 
Journeyed  to  London,  his  clumsy  person  and 
gross  manners  making  a  most  unfavorable  im- 

{iression  on  his  new  subjects.  Cecil  monopo- 
ized  power.  Raleigh  was  tried  and  condemned 
for  treason,  and  was  kept  for  18  years  in  prison. 
A  disgraceful  peace  was  made  with  Spain  in 
1604.  Arbitrary  sentiments  prevailed  at  court, 
and  the  king  had  trouble  witn  his  parliaments. 
The  gunpowder  plot,  in  1605,  was  caused  by 
the  disappointment  of  some  Catholics,  whom 
he  had  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  miti^tion 
of  the  penal  laws  under  which  they  suffered. 
In  1612  two  heretics  wore  burned  at  Smith- 
field,  the  last  e;Eecutions  of  the  kind  in  England. 
Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  died  the  same  year, 
under  suspicious  circumstances.  The  princess 
Elizabeth,  ancestress  of  the  present  English 
dynasty,  was  married  to  the  elector  palatine, 
Feb.  14,  1613.  The  "grand  oyer  of  poison- 
ing'' took  place  in  1615-'16  (see  Overburt, 
Sir  Thomas),  ending  in  the  disgrace  of  the  earl 
of  Somerset,  who  had  been  a  royal  favorite, 
though  now  superseded  by  George  Villiers,  first 
duke  of  Buckingham  of  that  name.  Raleigh 
was  released,  and  allowed  to  make  bis  voyage 
to  Guiana,  but  was  put  to  death  on  his  return, 
to  gratify  the  Spanish  government.  Jameses 
foreign  policy  was  shameful,  and  tlie  English 
felt  the  disgrace  all  the  more  because  of  the 
contrast  it  made  with  that  of  Elizabetli.  When 
the  thirty  years*  war  broke  out,  though  it 
involved  the  fate  of  his  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  and  they  lost  their  dominions  and  became 
exiles  and  beggars,  he  would  do  nothing  for 
them.  A  leading  object  with  him  was  to  con- 
ciliate Spain,  and  obtain  the  hand  of  a  Spanish 
princes  for  his  eldest  son.  Other  means  hav- 
lufl;  failed,  Buckingham,  who  now  ruled  both 
king  and  prince,  persuaded  Charles  to  go  to 
Spain,  to  urge  his  suit  for  the  infanta.    This 


looniey  led  only  to  ditapiK^tmeiit,  Buekiog^ 
ham  taking  offence,  and,  it  is  said,  caosiiig  the 
marriage  to  be  broken  off.  Baoon,  who  waa 
lord  ohanoellor  and  a  ^eer,  was  disgraced  in 
1621,  on  account  of  his  corrupt  acts.  War 
was  declared  against  Spain  in  1624^  and  parliih 
ment  was  dissolved  the  same  year.  The  hand 
of  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Henrv  IV.  of  France,  was  now  sought  for 
Charles,  and  an  alliance  with  that  conntir 
against  the  house  of  Austria  was  contemplated. 
A  small  foroe  was  sent  to  the  continent,  to 
help  the  Protestant  cause,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  larger  one;  but  the  &^  accom- 
plished nothing,  and  of  the  second  one  half  the 
men  perished  on  board  their  ahips.  France  and 
Holliuid  not  allowing  them  to  lana«  Bnddng^ 
ham's  favor  with  me  king  was  now  lost^  but 
he  had  great  inflnenoe  over  the  prince  of 
Wales;  aj^  the  king  falling  aick,  the  dnke  and 
his  mother  were  suspected  of  having  pdaoned 
him.  His  death  was  really  caused  by  a  tertian 
ague,  acting  on  a  constitution  undermined  by 
intemperance,  chagrin,  and  mortification.  The 
most  remarkable  event  of  James's  reicn  was 
the  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English,  which  was  done  under  his  patronage 
and  by  his  direction.  James  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  but  his  scholarahip  was 
deformed  by  the  most  offensive  pedantay,  aa 
his  writings  were  by  the  grossest  superstition, 
witches  being  the  especial  objects  of  his  fear, 
hatred,  and  persecution. 

jmEB  IL  of  England,  and  YII.  of  Scotland, 
second  surviving  son  of  Charles  L  and  Henri- 
etta Maria,  bom  at  the  palace  of  St.  Jamea, 
Oct  15,  1688,  died  at  St  Germain,  France, 
Sept  16,  1701.  He  was  called  duke  of  York 
at  once,  but  not  by  patent  until  1648.  He  was 
about  nine  years  old  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle  of 
Edgchill,  where  he  came  near  losing  his  life. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  1648. 
W^heu  Oxford  was  captured  in  1646,  James  be- 
came prisoner  to  Fairfax.  At  a  ceremonious 
visit  of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  parliamentary  army, 
Cromwell  was  the  only  man  who  knelt  to  him. 
The  prince  was  well  treated,  and  allowed  fre- 
quent interviews  with  his  father,  living  most 
of  the  time  in  company  with  his  brother  Glou- 
cester and  sister  Elizabeth,  at  St  James's,  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. He  escaped  in  1646,  and  fied  to -the 
Netherlands,  whence,  after  a  residence  in  Flan- 
ders, he  went  to  Paris  in  1649.  The  same  year 
he  accompanied  his  brother  Charles  to  the 
island  of  Jersey,  residing  there  four  montiiSb 
Keturning  to  the  continent,  he  visited  Brussels, 
Rheenen,  the  Hague,  and  Breda.  After  the 
triumph  of  the  enemies  of  the  Stuarts  in  1651, 
he  entered  the  French  service,  distinguishing 
himself  under  Turenne.  When,  in  1665,  the 
relations  between  England  and  France  became 
close,  James  was  forced  to  depart,  and  he  en- 
tered the  Spanish  army,  where  he  fought 
against  the  English  and  French.    He  was  treat- 
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ed  with  much  considoration  by  the  Spaniards. 
Ho  shared  iu  the  benefits  of  the  restoration  of 
his  family  to  the  British  throne  in  lOtiO ;  and 
on  Sept.  8  of  that  year  he  was  married  to  Anno 
Hyde,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Clarcndim,  to 
whom  ho  had  contrai^ted  himself  the  preceding 
Xovoinber.  She  died  in  1671,  and  James  mar- 
ried in  1073  Maria  Beatrice  Elconora,  a  prin- 
cess of  the  house  of  Piste  of  Modena,  his  junior 
by  25  years.  He  had  become  a  Cat Ii olio  while 
in  exile,  but  did  not  avow  his  religion  until 
some  years  after  the  restoration  ^1071 ).  In  the 
wars  with  Holland  he  distinguislicd  himself  in 
command  of  the  English  fleet.  The  ]>assage  of 
the  test  act  in  1073  cause<l  him  to  relinquish 
all  his  employments.  Ho  incurred  great  dan- 
ger during  the  time  of  tho  popish  plot,  and 
when  the  parliamentary  test  was  atlopted  in 
1078,  it  was  with  ditHculty  that  he  maintained 
an  exceptional  privilege  to  retain  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  peers.  An  effort  was  made  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  succession,  and  Shaftes- 
bury endeavored  to  prevail  upon  tho  grand 
jury  of  Middlesex  to  indict  him.  Tho  com- 
mons passed  the  exclusion  bill,  but  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  peers ;  it  had  passed  tho  com- 
mons in  tho  preceding  parliament,  but  through 
a  dissolution  failed  to  reach  the  upper  house. 
James  retired  to  Brussels  in  1679,  but  returned 
when  tho  king  was  attacked  by  illness.  He 
was  sent  to  Scotland,  as  head  of  the  admin- 
istration there,  and  treated  the  Covenantors 
with  great  cruelty.  The  Oxford  parliament, 
which  would  have  passed  the  exclusion  bill,  was 
dissolved  at  the  commencement  of  1681.  A 
reaction  now  began.  James  soon  returned  to 
England,  had  much  influence  at  court  and 
in  the  country,  and  upheld  all  those  severe 
measures  by  which  the  tory  party  sought  to 
exterminate  the  whigs.  When  Charles  II.  died, 
Fob.  6,  1085,  James  succeeded  him.  His  con- 
duct was  arbitrary  from  the  beginning,  and 
tho  parliament  he  called  was  the  most  serWle 
in  English  history.  ArgylPs  invasion  of  Scot- 
land and  Monmouth^s  invasion  of  England 
were  snlKlued  with  little  ditflculty,  and  were 
followe<l  by  un|>aralleled  punishments.  He 
8r>on  broke  with  his  obsequious  parliament,  as 
he  rociuirvd  the  repeal  of  tlio  test  and  habeas 
corfms  acts  which  were  as  dear  to  the  tories 
a^  to  all  other  of  his  subjects  except  tho  Catho- 
li('<4.  He  prorogiied  the  parliament  from  time 
ti)  time,  and  ultimately  it  was  dissolved.  He 
set  himself  systematically  to  work  to  effect 
two  ends :  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional 
system  of  England,  an<l  the  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  At  flrst  he  attempted  to 
use  the  established  church  against  the  dis- 
s.>nters;  but  flnding  tho  Epimrof>alians  would 
not  give  him  their  aid,  ho  sought  to  gain  the 
dissenters.  A  great  number  of  illegal  measures 
were  adopted.  A  new  court  of  iK^clesiastical 
commission  whs  erected ;  a  great  standing  army 
wiis  created ;  the  privileges  of  the  universities 
were  violate^l ;  the  test  act  Injcamo  a  dead  let- 
tor;   corporations  were  modelled  and  remod- 


elled, in  the  hope  that  a  parliamMit  might  be 
packed  that  would  give  to  the  lung*s  doin:r* 
the  forms  of  law.    In  less  than  thrve  jear&the 
king  h^d  arrayed  all  his  subjects  against  him. 
except  tlie  Catholics  and  a  few  of  the  di:*- 
senters,  tho  greater  part  of  the  disaenting  in- 
terest siding  with  the  established  church,  and 
whigs  and  tories  coalescing.     All  offices  wvre 
in  tho  liands  of  Catholics,  or  of  Prot«<iuiui 
ready  to  do  tho  work  of  Catholics.    The  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  was  made  sobserrient  to 
that  of  France,  because  the  support  of  that 
country  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  Janii-t V 
home  policy.     The  pope  and  the  governmeoti 
of  Spain  and  Germany  were  hostile  to  Jamei'i 
course,  because  they  were  alarmed  at  the  «n- 
croachments  of   IjOjoib  XIV.      Matters  were 
brought  to  a  crisis  in  June,  1688.  by  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  declaration  of  indnlgenee  ro- 
countcred.    The  archbisliop  of  Canterbury  sad 
six  bishops  were  sent  to  the  tower,  and  tried 
on  tho  charge  of  libel,  for  petitioning  the  kioir 
against  the  order  tliat  tlie  declaratian  ihooU 
be  read  in  tho  churches.    They  were  acqaitttd. 
but  tho  excitement  was  without  a  parallel  in 
English  history  of  that  century.     On  June  10 
Queen  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  wt^  Af- 
terward known  as  the  pretender  (see  Jamu 
Francis  Edward  Stcast),  the  popular  opinioo 
being  that  tlio  queen^s  pregnancy  was  a  fthtn, 
and  that  the  child  was  spurious.    This  eratf 
hastened  the  revolution.    Men  bad  been  n- 
strained  from  action  by  the  belief  thatu  ss  Jsdni 
had  no  male  children,  the  throne  must  mos 
pass  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  Wit 
fiam,  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  a  ProtertssI; 
but  the  birth  of  his  son  dispelled  their  hoM 
and  on  June  30,  1688,  Willlim  was  invitii  to 
invade  England,  the  invitation  being  signsd  \if 
tho  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Deronshira,  aiid  ta- 
by.  Lord  Lumley,  Henry  Sidney,  Edward  R» 
sell,  and  Henry  Compton,  the  snspended  biihop 
of  London.    Though  James  was  warned  of  vW 
was  going  on,  both  by  Louis  XIV.  sad  bf 
others,  he  was  taken  entirely  by  anrprist  vhn 
William  sailed  from  Holland  with  an  sniT  of 
15.000  men.    The  invaders  landed  at  TorW- 
Nov.  6,  and  James  was  soon  abandoMd  1^ 
nearly  every  one,  including  his  daughter  An^ 
He  fled  from  Ei^dand,  having  prsrioaily  Ml 
away  his  wife  and  son,  but  was  detainsd,  flid 
returned  to  London,  much  to  the  regnc  oif  Ui 
enemies.    Every  facility  for  flight  bring  pliN' 
in  his  way,  he  ded  a  second  time,  md  ntAd 
France.     He  was  magnificently  rcecivid  bf 
Louis  XIV.',  who  assigned  him  a 
and  the  palace  of  St.  Germain  as  a 
He  went  to  Ireland  in  1689.  in  wUeh 
tho  native  population  were  attidwd  fjj* 
cause.     There  he  underwent  nunj  ^■0*' 
tions,  and  was  defeated  aft  the  decMvt  Wd* 
(»f  the  Boyne.  July  1,  1690.     Rctoniicl* 
France,  he  resided  there  until  Us  dealL   i^ 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  in  169SI,  prarad  MlJ* 


his  hope  of  a  snccetsfnl  deseent  on  MfV*^ 
though  the  idea  was  not  abandoadt    Be  «** 


he  candidatare  for  tho  crown  of  Po- 
169fl,  bat  woald  nut  oocept  it     The 

Kyswick  in  16tt7,  by  giving  peace  to 
ad  England,  removed  uli  prospect  of 
:>n ;  bnt  the  ex-kin);  and  hiu  family 
d  to  be  the  piesta  of  Louie  XIV.  Ilia 
ecliDed.  aad  on  Sept.  3,  ITOl,  he  was 
ith  apoplfxy,  and  died  in  two  weeks. 
,  ^btle  ft,  one  of  the  buoke  <tf  the 
tanent  caDon,  which  has  been  ascribed 
a  the  son  of  Zebedee,  to  a  pscudo- 
ho  assumed  the  name  to  gaia  author- 
jnes  the  «un  of  Alpheus,  and  to  Jamea 
ler  of  the  Lord.     Luther  donbtcO  ila  i 

origin,  and  called  it  an  "epistle  of 
but  recent  Protestant  theologians  are 

in  favor  of  its  eanonicity,  withoat 

0  to  agree  as  to  ita  anthor.  The  en- 
it  literature  on  tbe  eniatle  is  reviewed 
tdien  urtd  Krititen,  January,  1874,  by 
rscblog,  who  believes  that  it  was  writ- 
unes  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  whom 
cuishes  from  both  the  apostles  of  that 
le  regards  it  as  tho  oldest  hook  of  the 
ilaiiit'nt,  redei;ting  the  sentiments  of 
religious  portion  of  tho  Jewish  people, 
Jesas  himself  and  his  brothers  were 
It  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
Asia  Minor.  In  his  doctrine,  James 
greatest  streiw  upon  the  necessity  of 

1  distinction  from  Paul  and  John,  re- 
Y  the  preachers  of  faith  and  love. 
doctrine  is  consistent  with  theirs,  ex- 
it from  another  point  of  view,  has 
wn  by  Seander,  in  his  practical  expo- 

the  epistle.  Its  style  b  highly  elo- 
3  poetical. 

,  Cmtie*  ParM  Balaifln^,  an  English 
bcrn  in  hoadon  in  ISUl,  (lied  in  Ven- 

y,  IflOO.  He  was  educated  at  Oreen- 
i  at  the  a)re  of  15  was  sent  to  France, 
;  passed  several  years.  While  a  hoy 
n  the  habit  of  writing  small  pieces  in 
d  verse,  and  became  au  anonymous 
or  to  the  magazines.    Strongly  en- 

by  Washington  Irving,  he  produced 

life  of  ICdnard  the  Black  Prince,  the 
k  bearing  his  name.     When   but   IT 

he  had  written  a  collection  of  eastern 
rhich  were  published  in  1832  under 
of  the  "String  of  Pearls."    Ills  first 

a  novelist,   "  Richelieu,"  writtJ^n   in 

published  in  1820,  met  with  consid- 
fcesa,  and  was  followed  bv  '■  Darnlev  " 

rOrme"  (1830).  "Philip  Aupistus" 
Henry  Hasterton  "  (18.12), 'and  "Mary 


o  more  than  i^O,  the  latest  being 
ivalier"  (18B9).  Among  these  are 
>lumps  of  poetry,  and  many  of  history 
aphy.  including  the  "  History  of  Chiv- 
\  lives  of  Charlemagne,  Richard  Cfrur 
Henry  IV.  of  Franco,  and  Louis  XIV. 
ort  time  he  held  the  post  of  histori- 
uf  England  by  the  appointment  of 


William  IV.  About  18B0  he  removed  to 
United  States,  and  in  lBfi3  was  appointed  Brit- 
ish consul  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  remained 
until  his  sppoiutmeut  in  IBGS  as  consul  at 
Venice.  Amons  the  novels  suggested  by  his 
experiences  of  American  life  and  history  are 
" Ticonderoga "  (1854)  and  "The  Old  Do- 
minion "  (1856).  ."  Adrian,  or  llie  Clouds  of 
the  Mind"  (New  York,  I8S2).  he  wrote  joint- 
ly with  Mannsell  B.  Field.  A  collected  edition 
of  bis  works  has  been  published  in  London. 

J1ME8.  I.  Bht],  an  American  philosopher, 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  18U.  He 
studio  for  some  time  in  Union  college  and  in. 
the  Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton. Ihiring  a  lour  in  Europe  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  views  of  Robert  (^andernan,  of 
whose  "  Letters  on  Theron  and  Asjwsio  "  he 
prepared  an  edition  with  an  original  preface 
(New  York,  18311).  In  1840  he  published  & 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Apostolic 
Gospels,"  in  which  he  mointaincd  the  absolDt« 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  while  denying  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity.  In  another  visit  to  Eu- 
rope in  1843  bo  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Swedenborg,  which  have  ever  tincc 
exercised  a  marked  influence  npon  bis  opin- 
ions and  writings.  In  184U  he  published 
"  What  is  tbe  Statu?  "  a  lecture  delivered  in 
Albany,  and  in  184T  "  A  Letter  to  a  Sweden- 
borgiun,"  in  which,  while  aaserting  tbe  di>c> 
trines  promulgated  by  Swedenborg.  he  argUM 
against  tbe  ecclesiastical  orguniiation  of  the 
New  Jemaalem  church.  In  the  winter  of 
184a-'60  he  delivered  in  New  Vork  a  course 
of  public  lectures,  which  were  coliecled  into 
a  volume  under  the  title  of  "  Horalism  and 
Christinnity "  (18G3).  and  excited  much  altcn- 
l\on.  The  leading  idea  of  this  vuluuiu  id  ibat 
there  is  a  radical  distinction  between  the  moral 
and  religious  life  of  man ;  the  former  being 
mere  obedience  to  the  laws  of  human  society, 
while  tbe  latter  is  the  product  of  divine  life 
and  love  flowiug  into  the  sonl;  conseqnentlj 
the  one  is  outward,  formal,  and  temporary, 
while  the  other  is  inward,  spoataneons,  and 
permanent,  A  second  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  18Gl-'9,  enforcing  the  same  general 
views,  was  published,  toother  with  several 
articles  written  for  magazines  and  reviews,  in 
a  volume  entitled  "Lectures  and  Misoelleniea," 
in  1852.  This  was  followed  by  "The  Church 
of  Christ  not  an  Ecclesiastic  ism  "  (1864),  "Tbe 
Nature  of  Evil"  (leGO),  "Christianity  tbe 
Logic  of  Creation"  (186T),  "Bnbstance  and 
Shadow  "  (1866),  and  "  The  Secret  of  Sweden- 
borg "  (1861)).  In  these  works  Hr.  James  advo- 
cates a  body  of  religions  philoeophy  and  social 
doctrine  which  in  its  theological  affinities  is 
related  to  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg,  while 
its  humanitary  tendencies  accord  with  the  aims 
of  modern  socialism.  IL  Bcarj,  jr.,  an  Amerir 
can  anthor.  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New 
York.  April  le,  1843.  He  was  educated  part- 
ly in  New  York  and  partly  in  Europe,  where 
lie  has  lived  for  seTeral  years,  mostly  in  Franeo 
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and  Italy.  IIo  has  bccomo  favorably  known 
as  a  contributor  of  stories,  sketches  of  travel, 
and  literary  and  artistic  criticisms  to  various 
reviews  and  other  periodicals. 

JAHES,  Sir  Heiry,  an  English  en^necr,  bom 
at  Rose-in-Vale,  near  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall,  in 
180!}.  lie  studied  at  Woolwich,  and  became 
lieutenant  of  engineers  in  1825,  director  of  the 
geological  survey  of  Ireland  in  1844,  and  of  the 
admiralty  engineering  works  at  Portsmouth  in 
184G,  chief  of  the  ordnance  survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1852,  and  of  the  topographical  and 
statistical  departments  of  the  ministry  in  1857, 
which  last  two  ottices  he  still  holds  (1874).  He 
was  knighted  in  18(50,  and  matle  major  general 
in  180S.  He  invented  a  new  photographic  pro- 
cess to  which  he  applied  the  name  of  photo- 
zincography, and  by  means  of  which  he  made 
facsimiles  of  the  ''Domesday  Book^'  in  «S2 
volumes,  and  of  ''  National  Manuscripts  from 
William  I.  to  Queen  Anne  "  (2  vols,  fol.,  18G5). 
His  other  works  c  )mpriso  **  Ordnance  Survey 
in  Ireland"  (lHr)5),  "in  Scotland"  (2  vols., 
1861),  and  'Mn  England  and  Wales"  (2  vols., 
1801) ;  *'  On  Photozincojrraphy  and  other  Pho- 
tographic Processes  "  (1802) ;  *'  Account  of  the 
principal  Triangulation  of  the  United  King- 
dom ''  (1864) ;  and  "  Record  of  the  Expedition 
to  Abyssinia  "  (1870). 

JAMBS,  Jthi  iBgcU,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  at  Blandford,  June  6,  17H5,  died  in  Bir- 
mingham, Oct.  1, 1850.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
A  draper,  but  was  sul)sequently  plac^.^!  in  the 
dissenting  college  at  (rosport  to  be  educated  for 
the  ministry.  In  1804,  while  still  a  student,  he 
tiimporarily  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Carr's  lane 
chapel,  Binniugnam,  and  was  unanimously  re- 
quested to  become  the  ])astor,  which  post  he 
held  till  the  end  of  his  life.  Soon  after  he 
was  onlained  he  issued  the  *' Sunday  School 
Teacher's  (iuide,"  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions ;  and  volumes,  tracts,  addresses, 
and  sermons  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. A  series  of  his  works,  ineliiding 
**The  Anxious  Inquirer,''  **The  Church  Mem- 
ber's Guide,"  **  The  Christian  F'ather's  Present 
to  his  Chihlren,"  and  **  The  Christian  Profes- 
sor addressed  in  a  Series  of  Counsels,"  have 
been  circulatiKl  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies,  and  translated  into  10  or  12  languages. 
Among  his  numerous  other  writings  may  bo 
mentioned  "The  Course  of  Faith,"  '*  Christian 
H<H»e,"  **The  Family  Monitor,"  and  **Tho 
Churrh  in  Earnest."  He  possessed  the  love 
and  respect  of  |>erson8  of  all  denominations,  and 
his  funeral  was  sjiid  to  have  been  the  largest 
ever  known  in  Birmingham. — See  **  John  An- 
gell  James:  a  Review  of  his  History.  Charac- 
tiT.  Elo<pience,  and  Literary  I^ibors,"  by  John 
C.iiiiphell,  I).  I>.  (Hvo,  London.  lH6o>,  und  his 
"  Life  and  Letters,"  by  R.  W.  Dale  (1861). 

JiMB!^  Rtbert,  an  English  physician,  bom  at 
Kinvcr"*ton,  Staff* )nl shire,  in  17o:i,  die<l  in 
1776.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford,  studied  ineilicine,  and  after  practising 
in  Shetheld,  Liclilield,   and  Birmingham,  re- 


moved to  London.     lie  is  principally  known 
as  the  inventor  of  the  fever  powder    cAllvti 
''James's  powder."    He  is  the  mathor  of  "A 
Medicinal  Dictionary"  (3  vola.  foU  LoDdon« 
174:i-'r)),  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  wa* 
assisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ;  of  a  posthu- 
mous publication  entitled  **  Vindication  of  tho 
Fever  Powder ;"  and  of  treatises  on  the  prar^ 
tice  of  physic,  canine  madness,  isc    The  prep- 
aration of  his  powder  was  kept  a  secret  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  com- 
posed of  oxide  of  antimony  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  is  called  antimonial  powder. 

JAMiS,  Salst    L  The  EUsTy  one  of  the  tw«lre 
apostles,  son  of  the  fisherman  Zebedee  and  S«- 
lome,  and  brother  of  the  evangelist  John,  died 
about  A.  D.  44.    With  his  brother  John  Iw 
followed  his  father^s  occupation,  and  they  tttn 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  Jesos.  and  to 
have  recognized  him  as  the  )f  essiah,  some  time 
before  their  call  to  attend  him.    It  was  prob* 
ably  their  zeal  and  boldness  that  gained  diea 
the  appellation  of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of  than- 
der.    They  witnessed  the  transfigaratioo.  the 
restoration  to  life  of  Jairus*s  daughter,  tli* 
agony  in  the  garden  of  Gcthsemane,  and  dM 
ascension.    James  preached  as  an  apostle  chiedv 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerasalem.     Under  Ilen^I 
Agrippa  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  the  iw«iri 
and,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  hb 
accuser  was  so  mnch  affected  by  the  boMnisi 
of  his  confession  of  faith  that  he  at  once  pn>> 
fessed  himself  a  Christian,  and  was  bebesdcd 
immediately  after  him.    There  is  a  traditioB 
that  ho  went  to  Spain,  of  which  country  be  if 
the  patron  saint,  and  Santiago  de  Comportcb 
claims  the  possession  of  bin  bones.    The  Gospel 
of  St  James  which  was  discovered  in  15H5  oo 
a  mountain  in  Granada,  written  npoo  Isid, 
was  declared  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  166S  lo 
be  spurious.    II.  The  Lmb,  one  of  the  twch« 
apostles,  son  of  Cleophas  (or  Alpbeos)  and 
Marv,  a  sister  of  the  \  irgin  Mary,  died  abool 
A.  I).  62.    lie  was  the  con»in  of  JeHu»  mA 
was  sometimes  called  his  brother.    The  son  of 
Alpheus  and  the  brother  of  the  Lord  an  lap- 
uoscd  by  some  critics  to  be  two  persons,  am 
Xeander  prononnces  the  question  the  mofl  dif- 
ficult in  the  apostolic  history.    Aeeording  to 
Clement  of  Alescandria,  he  was  a  prieit  and  ft 
Nazarite  before  he  was  an  apostlcu    After  ibft 
ascension  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  J«n»> 
lem,  and  there,  in  tne  first  apnotolio  eouA 
he  spoke  against  those  who  wishad  to  ■>&• 
the  law  of  Moses  binding  upon  CbrWii^ 
The  progress  of  Christianity  under  him  iimwd 
the  Jews,  and  Ananus.  a  son  of  the  high  pM 
Annas,  accomplished  nis  death.    The  ffogf- 
phai ''  Gospel  according  to  the  Uehrewt  iMtf 
that  he  was  first  precipitated  fkvm  a  jUnt^ 
of  the  temple,  ana  afterward  stoaad.    Ha  «if 
noted  for  the  purity  and  holineaa  cf  Us  Ifo 
and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  JevUi  F^ 
fesKors  of  the  Christian  faith. 

JAMES,  TkMMS,  an  Enslish  diaginiii.  bs** 
in  Newport,  Isle  of  Wi^t.  ia  1571,  diid  » 
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Oxford  in  AncnsL  1629.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  flohool  and  at  New  coUege,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1698.  In  1602 
he  was  appointed  the  first  librarian  of  the  Bod- 
leian library,  a  post  which  he  occupied  for 
nearly  20  years.  In  1614  he  became  sob-dean 
of  Wells,  and  not  long  after  rector  of  Mon- 
geham,  Kent.  He  was  author  of  a  number 
of  learned  works,  mostly  controversial,  the 
principal  of  which  are :  Bellum  PapdU  (4to, 
1600,  167B),  and  ''  A  Treatise  of  the  Oormp- 
tion  of  Scriptures,  Councils,  and  Fathers,  by 
the  Prelates,  Pastors,  and  Pillars  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  for  the  Maintenance  of  Popery" 
(4to,  1612,  1688 ;  new  ed.  by  the  Rev.  J.  £. ' 
Cox,  1848).  His  ''  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian 
Ubnuy  "  (4to,  1605, 1620),  and  other  writings, 
are  highly  esteemed  by  scholars. 

JAUBB  cm.  a  S.  £.  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  K  £.  by  York  river,  S.  by  James 
river,  and  W.  by  the  Chickahominy ;  area,  184 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  4,426,  of  whom  2,440 
were  colored.  It  has  a  rolling  surface,  well 
timbered  with  oak  and  pine.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  10,850  bushels  of  wheat,  64v- 
128  of  ludian  com,  8,238  of  oats,  6,804  of  Irish 
and  6,071  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  11,809  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  298  horses,  497  milch  cows, 
912  other  cattle,  and  2,485  swine ;  1  flour  mill, 
and  2  saw  mills.    Capital,  Williamsburg. 

JAMiS  FBANCiS  EDWARD  fiTUAST,  ciOled  the 
chevalier  of  St.  G^rge,  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  England,  son  of  James  II.,  bom  in 
London,  June  10,  1688,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  2, 
1766.  His  legitimacy  was  suspected  even  be- 
fore his  birth,  many  believing  that  his  mother, 
Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  was  not  really  preg^ 
nant,  but  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce 
fraudulently  a  pretended  Roman  Catholic  heir. 
Though  this  charge  has  been  disproved,  it  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  infant  prince  was 
not  proclaimed  king  immediately  after  the  de- 
thronement of  his  father  in  1688.  His  childhood 
was  passed  at  St.  Germain,  where  Louis  XIY. 
gave  an  asylum  to  the  exiled  family.  On  his 
fsther^s  death  he  was  immediately  acknowl- 
edged king  of  Great  Britain  by  Louis  XIV. 
under  the  title  of  James  III.  He  was  recog- 
nized also  by  the  king  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  But  no  active  measures 
were  taken  in  his  behalf  till  March,  1708,  when 
he  sailed  from  Dunkirk  with  a  French  fleet  for 
the  invasion  of  Scotland.  The  expedition  re- 
turned without  having  effected  a  landing,  and 
the  prince  now  assumed  the  name  of  the  cheva- 
lier of  St.  George  and  joined  the  French  army 
in  Flanders.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde  in  July,  1708;  and  in  that  of  Mal- 
plaquet  in  September,  1709,  he  charged  the  £ng- 
lUh  at  the  head  of  the  French  cavalry.  Mean- 
time the  English  parliament  set  a  price  of  100,- 
000  crowns  upon  his  head.  In  1713  he  was  se- 
cretly favored  by  Bolingbroke  and  other  min- 
i^rs  of  Anne,  and  the  queen  herself  regarded 
him  with  predilection;  but  he  rejected  their 
advice  to  renounce,  or  pretend  to  renounce,  the 


Roman  CaihoHe  faith.  The  sudden  death  of 
Anne  arrested  the  designa  of  Bolinsbroke  and 
the  Jacobites;  and  Bishop  Attemury,  who 
vainly  offered  to  head  a  procession  to  proclaim 
James  at  Charing  Cross,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed with  indignation,  *^  There  is  the  best 
cause  in  Europe  lost  for  want  of  a  little  spirit'* 
The  chevalier  hastened  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, but  Louis,  unwilling  to  give  England 
any  pretext  for  rapture,  oraered  him  to  leave 
France,  and  h^  retired  to  Plombidres^  where 
he  issued  a  manifesto  which  was  published  in 
England,  asserting  his  right  to  Uie  crown.  At 
Commercy  in  Lorraine  he  was  joined  by  Bo- 
lingbroke, who  sought  in  his  interest  to  incite 
the  French  government  to  war  with  Ensdand. 
This  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  Louis  AlV., 
and  the  hopes  of  the  chevalier  were  languish- 
ing when,  on  Auff.  27, 1715,  the  earl  of  Mar 
invited  the  principal  Jacobite  gentlemen  of 
Scotland  to  a  great  hunting  match,  took  with 
them  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  James  III.,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  high- 
lands. Encouraged  by  vessels  from  France 
with  arms  and  officers.  Mar  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  10,000  well  equipped  men,  made  him- 
self master  of  Fifeshire,  and  marched  to  Dun- 
blane. He  at  first  fell  back  before  the  duke 
of  Argyll,  commander-in-chief  of  the  English 
forces  in  Scotland,  but  being  reinforced  fought 
with  him  the  doubtful  battle  of  Dunbl^e 
(Nov.  18,  1715).  On  the  same  day  in  £ng> 
land  the  Jacobites  were  obliged  to  surrender 
Preston,  with  manv  prisoners,  and  news  wai 
received  that  Lora  Lovat  had  delivered  up 
the  castle  of  Inverness,  though  hitherto  pro- 
fessinff  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  chevalier. 
The  clans  soon  began  to  forsake  the  standard 
of  Mar,  whose  army  dwindled  to  half  its  origi- 
nal number.  Though  the  chevalier  had  been 
proclaimed  in  numerous  places  in  England  and 
Scotland,  his  partisans  had  gained  no  formida- 
ble successes.  W'hile  his  cause  bore  this  gloomy 
aspect,  he  himself  arrived  at  Peterhead,  Dec. 
22,  1715,  posted  incognito  through  Aberdeen, 
received  Mar  most  cordially  at  Fetteresso,  made 
his  public  entry  into  Dundee,  and  continued 
his  progress  to  the  royal  palace  of  Scone. 
Though  everywhere  received  with  acclamation, 
he  was  disappointed  to  find,  instead  of  a  large 
and  victorious  army,  only  a  discordant  multi- 
tude, without  money,  arms,  or  ammunition. 
He  had  not  the  energy  and  courage  to  straggle 
with  the  difiicnlties  of  his  position.  The  reso- 
lution to  retreat  was  taken  at  a  council  on 
Jan.  29,  and  at  Montrose  he  reembarked  for 
the  continent  with  every  appearance  of  deser- 
tion and  deceit  It  has  been  asserted,  how- 
ever, that  he  yielded  only  to  the  argument  that 
his  foUowers  would  obtain  better  terms  from 
the  government  in  his  absence  than  if  he  re- 
mained. After  a  voyage  of  seven  days  ho 
landed  at  Gravelines,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
St.  Germain.  The  triple  alliance  (1717)  obliged 
him  to  leave  France,  and  in  the  following  yenr 
he  was  received  with  regal  honors  at  Madrid, 
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and  was  one  of  the  pretexts  for  Alberoni's 
preparations  for  an  invasion  of  England.  In 
17iy  be  married  the  princess  Sobieski  of  Po- 
bind;  and  in  1720  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Ed- 
ward, the  hero  of  the  enterprise  of  1746,  was 
born  at  Rome.  In  1722  he  issued  from  Lucca 
a  stranjre  manifesto,  proposing  that  if  George 
would  deliver  to  him  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
he  would  bestow  upon  George  the  title  of  king 
in  his  native  dominions  and  invite  all  other 
states  to  coniinn  it.  In  1725  his  wife,  with 
whom  he  ha<l  lived  unhappily,  retired  to  a  con- 
vent, and  during  his  latter  years  he  led  a  (juiet 
and  pious  life  in  Rome. — See  J.  11.  Jesse,  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents.*' 
JAMESON,  Aim,  a  British  authoress,  bom  in 
Dublin,  May  19,.  1797,  died  in  London,  March 
17,  1860.  tier  father,  Mr.  Murphy,  was  paint- 
er in  ordinary  to  the  princess  Charlotte,  and 
from  him  she  derived  her  enthusiasm  for  art 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  technicali- 
ties. At  the  age  of  27  she  married  Mr.  Jame- 
son, a  barrister,  who  soon  after  received  a  gov- 
ernment appointment  in  Canada.  The  mar- 
riage proved  unhappy,  and  was  soon  practical- 
ly if  not  legally  dissolved.  She  then  made  a 
tour  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and 
in  1826  published  anonymously  her  "  Diary  of 
an  Ennuy^e,"  a  work  recording  her  experi- 
ences of  travel.  She  published  in  1829  *^  Loves 
of  the  Poets  "  (2  vols.  8vo),  a  series  of  sketches 
showing  the  influence  which  women  have  ex- 
ercised on  poetic  minds;  in  1831,  "Lives  of 
Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns  '^  (2  vols.) ;  and 
in  1832,  "  Characteristics  of  Women  "  (2  vols.), 
containing  disquisitions  on  the  female  charac- 
ters in  Shakespeare's  plays.  Her  next  work 
was  "  Beauties  of  the  C<mrt  of  Charles  II.," 
consisting  of  letterpress  illustrations  of  engra- 
vings from  copies  of  the  original  pictures  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  made  by  her  father  at  the  desire 
of  the  princess  Charlotte.  It  was  followed  by 
*'  Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  a 
collection  of  miscellanies,  including  a  new  edi- 
tion of  her  "Diarv  of  an  Ennuv^."  She  sub- 
seciuently  visited  Canada  and  a  ]>ortion  of  the 
United  States,  recording  her  experiences  in 
**  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in 
Canada"  (3  vols..  1838),  and  in  1840  published 
a  traii'^lation  entitle<l  ''  Pictures  of  tne  Social 
Life  of  (ieniiaiiy  "  (2  vols.),  as  represente<l  in 
the  dramas  of  her  friend  the  duchess  Amalie 
of  Saxony.  In  1K40  the  series  of  works  on 
art,  by  which  she  gained  her  chief  literary 
honors,  properly  commences  with  a  translation 
of  a  work  on  the  life  and  genius  of  Rul>ens 
by  Dr.  Waagon.  It  was  followed  by  a  **  Hand- 
book to  tlie  Public  (ialleries  of  Art  in  and  near 
Lond(m''(2  vol-*.,  1842),  and  a  *' Companion 
to  the  Private  (Jalleries  of  Art  in  L<mdon " 
(1844).  In  1845  appeare<l  her  **  Memoirs  of 
the  Early  Italian  Painters.  an<l  of  the  Progress 
of  Painting  in  Italy  from  Cimabue  to  Bas- 
sano"  (2  vols.  18mo),  containing  80  biog- 
rapliies,  whicli  cover  a  peritKl  of  about  three 
centuries.     A  new  edition  containing  addition- 


i  al  biographies  and  other  nutter  appeared  in 
London  in  1859.     Her  next  pablication,  **  Me- 
moirs and  Essays  on  Art,  Literature,  and  So- 
cial Morals  "  (1846),  containa  a  paper  on  the 
works  and  genius  of  Washington  Alhston.    A 
more  elaborate  work  than  any  uf  the  precediur 
was  her  *^  Sacred  and  Legendarr  Art  '*  <2  r(»K 
8vo,  1848),  which,  with  the  '*  Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders  "  (1850),  and  ''  Legends  of  the 
Madonna  "  (1852),  had  employed  her  for  maor 
years.     In  this  series  she  sought  to  trace  tlw 
progress  of  sacred  art,  to  explain  the  symhiJi- 
cal  fonn  in  which  the  ola  matfters  clotM 
their  ideas,  and  to  indicate  the  parity  and 
beauty  of  their  conoeptionsi     Her  noiDcnw 
skilful  etchings  from  original  pictures,  illortn- 
ting  her  subject,  combine  to  render  the  leriM 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  historr  of 
art.     Her  remaining  works  are :  a  **  ComiiioB- 
place  Book  of  Thonghta,  Memoriea.  FaDcica" 
&c.  (1854);  '^Sisters  of  Charity  Abroad  nd 
at  Home  "  (1855),  the  substance  of  a  IccCm: 
and  ^^  The  History  of  oar  Lord  as  exenpUM 
in  Works  of  Art"  (vol.  i.,  IMO ;  toL  iL,  chief- 
ly by  Lady  EasUake,  1864). 

JAXiSON,  RakCTC,  a  Scottish  natnrtlift,  ban 
in  Leith,  July  11,  1774,  died  April  17. 18M. 
He  studied  medicine  in  tlie  universitT  of  Edia- 
burgh,  and  after  some  mineralogkal  expton- 
tions  in  ScotUnd  went  in  1800  to  FVeiba|. 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Werner,  whose  ^tiAop- 
cal  dogmas  he  adopted  with  enthoaiaan.  Ri^ 
turning  to  Edinbargh  in  1804,  he  w«  iom 
after  appointed  professor  cf  natara)  hirtwr  ii 
the  university  or  that  city,  a  position  which  bt 
held  until  his  death.  For  many  rears  he  wm 
an  active  advocate  of  the  Wemerian  tbeofr. 
but  finally  adopted  and  tanglit  that  of  Ilattw. 
His  publications  are  parely  icientUic,  and  ii- 
dude  manuals  of  instraction,  and  many  c«a- 
tributi(ms  to  scientiflc  Joarnala.  Hif  bo* 
elaborate  works  are  hia  *^  System  of  MiDcnl^- 
gy  "  (8  vols.,  1804-'8),  and  "  External  Cfci^ 
acters  of  Minerals  "  (1806).  In  1819  be  ottb- 
lished  the  ''  Edinbargh  Phlloaophioal  JoaraiL* 
of  which  for  many  years  he  was  the  sole  edi- 
tor. He  is  also  the  author  of  the  artidei  oa 
'^  Geology,"  ''  Mineralogy,*"  and  ^  Offank  R^ 
mains  "  in  the  *'  Encyclopsdia  Brifannica." 

JAHEBOra,  Cctqee,  a  Scottish  pdbiter.  boft 
in  Aberdeen  in  1586,  died  in  Edinhu]^  a 
1 644.  He  was  a  fellow  papil  with  Vaodvlw  ■ 
the  studio  of  Rnbena,  and  (a  called  hr  Widpok 
''  the  Vandyke  of  Scotland."  Little  ii  kio«« 
of  hia  career,  aave  that  it  waa  proapcrooa  Bii 
pictures  are  found  in  many  MfaxiOj  mui^ 
m  Scotland,  and  among  hia  sitters  was  Chtfii* 
I.  on  the  occaaion  of  Ua  visit  to  EdiabaffhjB 
1688.  He  occasionally  painted  faiHory  m 
landscape,  and  is  said  to  have  iUoniMlcd  ft 
manuscript  on  the  life  of  Chriat  , 

JAMGB  UTB,  the  largest  ttrMm  whiehM 
its  whole  coarae  in  the  stale  of  Vliglnii  ^^ 
formed  near  the  W.  border  of  the  Mate,  oaib^ 
border  of  Alleghany  and  BoteCoorC  eoa,  ^ "H 
union  of  Jackson  and  Cowpastars  rivcn^ft*^ 
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thence  flows  S.  £.  and  £.  to  the  Bine  Ridge,  at 
the  foot  of  which  it  receiyea  Calfpaatnre  river 
on  the  left  Breaking  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
ahout  16  m.  K.  £.  of  the  Peiuu  of  Otter,  it  re- 
flames  its  8.  £.  course  to  Ljnchbui^,  near 
which  town  it  bends  sharply  to  the  N.  £.  On 
reaching  the  boundary  between  Albemarle  and 
Buckingham  cos.,  it  takes  an  £.  8.  £.  direc- 
tion, which  it  retains  with  little  variation  until 
it  reaches  Richmond,  where  it  turns  nearly  8. 
It  is  here  obstructed  by  rapids,  and  embraces 
a  number  of  small  islands.  Near  the  8.  £.  ex- 
tremity of  Henrico  co.  it  again  takes  a  8.  £. 
course,  after  some  tortuous  deviations,  and 
finally  flows  into  the  8.  part  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
through  a  broad  estuary^t  the  mouth  of  which 
are  Hampton  roads.  Willoughby  point  and 
Old  Point  Comfort  are  on  either  side  of  its 
embouchure.  The  river  is  450  m.  long,  and 
navigable  by  vessels  of  180  tons  to  Ricluaond, 
it  the  head  of  tide  water,  150  m.  from  the  sea, 
whence  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  canal, 
completed  to  Buchanan  in  Botetourt  co.,  passes 
along  its  upper  course.  The  principal  tribu- 
taries of  James  river  are  the  Appomattox  on 
the  right  and  the  Chickahominy  on  the  left. 
The  most  important  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Richmond  ana  Lynchburg. 

JAMiSTOWN,  a  village  of  Chautauqua  co.. 
New  York,  at  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  lake 
and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and 
the  Dunkirk,  AlleghanyValley,  and  Pittsburgh 
railroads,  55  m.  8.  8.  W.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  m 
1870,  5,336.  It  is  connected  by  a  daily  line  of 
steamers  with  Mayville,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  lake,  and  contains  a  piano  factory,  several 
sash  and  blind  factories,  two  machine  shops 
and  founderies,  an  edge-tool  factory,  a  large 
alpaca  factory,  woollen  mills,  three  large  chair 
factories,  &c.  There  are  three  national  banks, 
four  hotels,  a  collegiate  institute,  two  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  eight  church- 
es. The  lake  is  becoming  a  favorite  summer 
resort.  Eight  hotels  and  many  cottages  have 
been  erected  on  its  shores,  and  four  steamers 
and  numerous  yachts  ply  upon  it. 

JJUUSrrOWN,  the  first  English  seUlement  in 
the  United  States,  situated  within  the  present 
limits  of  James  City  co.,  Virpnia,  on  a  point 
of  land  projecting  from  the  N.  bank  of  James 
river,  32  m.  above  its  mouth.  The  encroach- 
ments of  the  river  have  converted  the  promon- 
tory into  an  island,  and  a  portion  of  the  site  of 
tbe  settlement  has  been  entirely  swept  away. 
A  part  of  the  old  church  to-wer,  with  some 
tombstones  standing  around  it,  is  now  tlie 
only  relic  of  the  ancient  town.  There  is  a 
private  residence  on  the  island.  Jamestown 
was  founded  in  1607  by  105  colonists  sent  out 
by  the  London  company  under  command  of 
Christopher  Newport.  Capt.  John  Smith  and 
Bartholomew  Gosnold  were  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition.  Their  fleet,  consisting 
of  throe  vessels,  entered  the  Chesapeake  April 
26.  and  sailing  up  the  James  river,  which  they 
ittmed  in  honor  of  the  reigning  king  of  Eng- 


land, anchored  off  a  beautiful  promontory, 
where  in  May  they  began  to  build  a  town. 
During  the  iirst  season  of  their  arrival  the 
colony  was  exposed  to  extreme  want  and  dan- 
ger, and  it  was  only  saved  from  speedy  de- 
struction by  the  energy  of  Capt.  Smith  and 
the  good  offices  of  Poca£ontas.  The  first  .colo- 
nial assembly  ever  convened  in  America  was 
held  at  Jamestown,  June  29,  1619.  On  March 
22,  1622,  several  hundred  colonists  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Indians.  (See  Yiboinia.)  Na- 
thaniel Bacon,  during  the  rebellion  which  took 
its  name  from  him,  burned  the  town  in  1676. 

JAMI  (Abdbrrahmak  bkn  Ahmed),  a  Persian 
pNoet,  bom  A.  D.  1414,  died  in  1492.  He  de- 
rived his  surname  Jami  from  Jam,  the  place  of 
his  birth  in  Khorasan.  After  excelling  in  oUier 
studies,  he  applied  himself  to  the  mystical  doc- 
trine of  the  Sufis  under  the  celebrated  sheik 
Saad  ed-Din  of  Eaahgar,  and  was  judged  wor- 
thy to  succeed  that  master  in  his  school.  His 
eloquence  and  amiable  character:  and  the  beau- 
ty of  his  poems,  made  him  a  favorite  of  the 
vizier  All  Shir,  the  sultans  of  Herat,  Abu  Said 
and  Hussein  Mirza,  and  also  of  the  Ottoman 
sultans  Mohammed  II.  and  Bajazet  II.  He 
was  equally  esteemed  by  the  common  people, 
whom  he  instructed  beneath  the  portico  of  the 
mosque  of  Herat  in  the  principles  of  morals 
and  religion.  He  is  one  of  tne-  best,  most 
learned,  and  most  voluminous  of  the  Persian 
poets,  and  composed  about  50  works  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  Arabic  and  Persian.  Among  the 
more  important  of  them  are  **  Yusuf  ana  Zu- 
leika,"  translated  into  £n||^ish  by  Thomas  Law 
in  the  "  Asiatic  Miscellanies,^'  and  published  in 
German  with  the  original  text  by  liosenzweig 
(Vienna,  1824) ;  the  ''  Golden  Chain,''  a  satiri- 
cal poem  against  two  heretical  sects,  edited  by 
F.  Falconer  (London,  1848);  "Selman  and  Ab- 
sal,"  edited  by  Falconer  (London,  I860) ;  the 
"  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Alexander ;"  Behar- 
istan  (the  **  Abode  of  Spring  ") ;  and  the  prose 
work,  Kanahat  ul-ins  (** Breath  of  Man"),  a 
history  of  mysticism. 

JAMIiSOBi)  Jaka,  a  Scottisli  clergyman,  bom 
in  Glasgow,  March  8,  1759,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
July  12,  1888.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Secession 
minister  settled  in  Glasgow,  and  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  that  city.  At  the  age  of 
20  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1781 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  small  congregaticm  in 
Forfar,  whert?  he  remained  16  years  on  a  salary 
of  £60.  During  this  time  he  publislied  *'S<>- 
cininnism  Unmasked '^  (1788),  "The  Sorrows 
of  Slavery,  a  Poem "  (1789),  "Sermons  on  the 
Heart''  (2  vols.  8vo,  1789-'90),  and  "A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  and  of  the 
Primitive  Faith  concerning  the  Deity  of  Christ " 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1794),  in  which  the  arguments  of 
Priestley  in  his  "  History  of  Early  Opinions " 
are  ably  combated.  In  1797  he  was  settled 
over  a  congregation  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1802  ap- 
peared his  "  Use  of  Sacred  History "  (2  vols. 
8vo),  and  in  1808-^9  hia  most  important  work. 
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"  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
jruaire  '*  (2  vols.  4t(0i  ot  which  ho  published  in 
1818  an  8vo  abridjrinent,  followed  in  1825  by 
n  supplement  to  the  large  e<lition  in  2  vols.  4to. 
Among  his  remaining  works  are:  "Hermes 
Scythicus,  or  Kadical  Affinities  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages  to  the  Gothic"  (8vo, 
1814);  **  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Culdeesof  hma"  (4to,  1811);  "Grammar  of 
Rhetoric  and  Polite  Liti-rature"  (12mo,  1818); 
editions  of  Barbour's  •*  Bruce  "  and  Harry  the 
MinstreVs  "  Sir  William  Wallace;"  and  a  num- 
ber of  occasional  sermons  and  poems.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  1).  1).  from  Princeton  col- 
lege, N.  J.,  and  during  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life  enjoyed  a  literarv  pension  of  £100. 

JAITAI'SCHEIL,  Fauy,  a  Bohemian  tragic  ac- 
tress, born  in  Prague,  July  20,  1830.  Her  tal- 
ent was  developed  under  the  direction  of  Ben- 
cdix  at  Cologne,  and  from  1848  to  1860  she 
was  a  favorite  at  the  Frankfort  theatre.  Sub- 
sequently she  appeared  in  Dresden  and  in  other 
(rernian  cities.  PVom  1867  to  1871  she  per- 
ft)rmed  in  the  United  States  in  German,  and 
after  a  visit  to  Germany  reappeared  here  in 
1873,  performing  successfully  in  English,  and 
winning  great  applause  by  her  tragic  genius. 
In  1874  she  went  ag.iin  to  Germany,  intending 
soon  to  return  for  a  farewell  tour. 

JA5i8,  Ednifld  8tMer,  an  American  clergy- 
mm,  born  in  Sheflield,  Mass.,  April  27,  1807. 
His  early  life  was  mostly  spent  in  Salisbury, 
Conn.  From  1824  to  1H30  lie  was  employed 
in  teaching,  and  occupie<l  his  leisure  m  the 
study  of  the  law,  intending  to  follow  that 
]>rofeHsion;  but  he  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  1830 
joined  the  Philadelphia  conference.  From  this 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy, and  during  the  intervals  of  immediate  pas- 
toral labor  he  also  read  extensively  in  medi- 
cine. In  May,  1K40,  he  was  appointed  financial 
secretary  of  tlie  American  Bible  society,  and 
remained  in  this  office  till  1844,  when  ho  was 
elected  bishop.  During  the  30  years  of  his 
episcopal  labors  Bishop  Janes  has  been  in- 
trusted with  some  of  the  most  grave  and  deli- 
cate duties  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Methmlist  church,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned his  apf)ointment  as  delegate  to  the 
Hi-iti«*h  Wi'slevan  conference  in  1S64,  and  the 
supL'rvisiun  and  inspection  of  the  Scandinavian, 
(leriuan,  and  Swiss  missions  in  I^urope  from 
1S»H  to  \mx.  In  1805  he  visited  England  as 
(K-le;;ate  of  the  American  Bible  society  to  the 
British  and  forfi;jn  Bible  society;  and  he  also 
sittondiHl  the  Kreiirh  Wo"*levan  conference  at 
Paris  and  the  Irish  conference  at  Cork.  At 
Breuu-n  he  delivered  l)efore  a  large  meeting 
Jin  Jiddress  (in  the  death  of  President  Linc(dn, 
whicli  wan  wi<lelv  circulated  in  northern  Eu- 
rope,  and  had  im  important  effect  (»n  public 
s.*ntirnent  there  at  a  critical  period.  His  resi- 
dence has  long  been  in  N't-w  York  city. 

JA^iGSVILLi:,  a  citv  and  the  count v  seat  of 
Koek  CO.,  Wisconsin,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state, 


situated  on  both  sides  of  Rock  riTer,  mA  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Wisconsin  division  nf  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad  with  the 
Prairie  dn  Chien  division  of  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee, and  St  Paul  line,  85  m.  S.  E.  of 
Madison  and  71  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Milwaakee: 
pop.  in   1800,    7,703;   in   1870,   8,789.    Th* 
gn)und  on  which  the  city  is  built  rises  prsdn- 
allv  on  either  side  to  an  elevation  of  nvarfr 
100  ft.  at  the  summit.    The  coart  honw  'Wee- 
pies a  commanding  position  on  the  £.  side  c^ 
the  river.     An  active  trade  is  carried  on  \r 
the  railroads,  and  a  larg:e  amount  of  capital '» 
invested  in  mannfactnres,  Rock  river  affordic; 
valuable  water  power.     The  principal  aUb- 
lishmcnts  are  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  machine 
shops,  founderies,  woollen  factories,  carria^ 
factories,  breweries,  &c.    There  are  tvo  as- 
tional  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $235,000,  led 
a  savings  bank.    The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  lUte 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  Mind,  rap- 
ported  by  legislative  appropriations*  and  ppeo 
to  pupils  from  Wisconsin  free  of  charge  eicept 
for  clothing.    This  institution  was  founded  u 
1850,  and  in  1873  had  77  pupila.   There  are  14 
public  schools,  including  a  high  school,  which 
in  1872  had  28  teachers  and  1,150  pii|Mli;  i 
daily,  a  semi-weekly,  and  three  weeujievt- 
papers,  and  1 1  churches.   JanesviHe  wasfSoaod- 
ed  about  1836,  made  the  county  leat  in  IW. 
and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1858. 

JANET,  Paai,  a  French  author,  bora  in  Mf 
in  April,  1828.   lie  is  a  follower  of 
has  been  professor  at  Bour^  uaA 
and  at  the  lyceum  of  Louia-le^OfHid, 
In  1864  he  became  profcMor  of  Um  hSitmjd 
philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  uaA  a  miBte  d 
the  academy  of  moral  and  poBlied  MkMii^ 
which  institution  awarded  priaes  to  hb  Is 
familU  (Paris,  1855)  and  nUMr§  isUf^ 
lo9ophie  dan»  tantiquiti  st  dam»  tm  Umft  mh 
derne»  (2  vols.,  1858).    Among  Us  bnhv  k- 
cent  works  are  I/isloire  de  la  S0im«s  ftiiti^^ 
(1871),  and  I^robUmet  du  XI2C  nkU  (I87SI 

JANET-UKGE,  UMmt  hmk^  a  French  paiDicr. 
born  in  Paris  about  1818,  died  there  in  1873.  He 
studied  under  Collin,  Ingres,  and  Horace  Vc^ 
net.,  adopted  the  stylo  of  the  latter,  and  bectaw 
distinguished  for  historical  and  military  piece*- 
Conjointly  with  Vernet  he  executed  in  IM* 
designs  illustrating  the  history  of  NapoleoB  L 
One  of  his  tlnest  works  representa  **N«roroB- 
testing  the  Prize  at  the  Chariot  Race**  (18551l 
and  his  subsequent  productions  include  ma^n* 
ti(ms  of  Solferino  (1861>'8)  and  *"  An  Epiwdt 
of  the  Siege  of  IHiebla ''  (1868). 

IKS\\  Jalfs  €atoH  a  French  author,  bon  d 
Jewish  parents  at  St.  £tionne,  I^.  11,  I^ 
die<l  at  Passy,  June  20,  1874.  He  compMcd 
his  classical  studies  at  the  college  of  Luw-I^ 
Grand  in  Paris,  studied  law,  and  nude  a  fi*^ 
ing  as  a  private  tutor;  but  he  soon  becMB* 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  AVT^  * 
sprightly  opposition  paper,  and  was  air  * 
regular  writer  for  the  niyalist  jonraaL  ^ 
Quotidienney  until  the  acceaaion  of  the  1^ 


M  oabtDCt  in  AngosL  1820.  A  few  weeks 
r  he  became  a  regular  contribotor  to  the 
rnal  da  D^aU ;  and  after  writing  polit- 
aiul  miaceUaneoDB  articlee,  he  took  charge 
he  dieatri<»]  noticei.  HIa  articlea  were  lesa 
LCisma  than  ahort  esaa]^  written  in  a  ool- 
lialand  gossiping  styte.  Bcsidea  sumeroos 
'act:s,  iDtroductiuns,  and  articles  in  nearly 
'y  Parisian  periodical  which  existed  dn- 
'  his  career,  Jonin  published  several  dot- 
the  first  of  which  was  UXtu  mart  et  la 
me  guUlolinU  (I82fl).  Among  hii  snbse- 
it  wrhinB  of  the  same  claaa  are  La  canfe*- 
(ISSO),  SamoM  (1831),  U  (Awiin  d«  tra- 
f  (18S6),  Unetxiirpinirdnxamoxn{l6S7), 
feligitvM  de  TouUrnt*  (1850),  and  Zn^ff^ 
npitra  (ISfil).  He  prepared  aa  abridg- 
t  uf  Bichardson's  "  Clariaea  Earlowe,"  wiUi 
E«MI  lur  la  tie  tt  let  oittragti  df  Samuel 
\ardiim  (1816).     Among  bia  miaoellaneouB 
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tlons  to  which  he  did  little  more  than  lend  liia 
name,  are:  Contet  JanUutiqiut  et  e«ntm  litli- 
rairm  (1888);  Contei  nenveava  (1888);  Lf 
eataeombe*  (1880);  Le  voyage  a'un  h«mm4 
heureuK  (1840);  Lit  peHU  bonJumn  (1866); 
Zm  nmphonia  de  Phher  (1867),  with  draw- 
ijiga  by  Gavami  ■  and  Raekel  et  la  tragidU,  a 
hit^raphical  and  critical  work,  with  photo- 

nihlo  illnstrations  (18S9).  Hia  HUtoin  da 
itteratwe  dramatigvt  en  lixmee  (4  Tola, 
ISGl-'fl)  is  a  Beleotiun  of  bis  weekly /tmiUttMt, 
remodelled  ioaa  to  preeent  a  sketch  of  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  French  rtage  and  drama^  artiato 
daring  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  eentarr.  In  1870 
he  mcceeded  Sainte-Benve  in  the  Frenofa  acad- 
emy. Bis  latest  work  was  .Faria  et  Venaillet 
ilyaeent  aMjlSU). 


le  (pop.  40ti.OOO.  chiorty  Greeks),  on  a  small 
iDsnln  cin  the  bnnk  of  the  hike  «f  Jnnina, 
'1.  W.  by  N.  of  Lnriswi;  pop.  abmit  16,000, 
vhiim  9.1)00  are  Cbristiiuis,  4,000  Mussul- 
a.  and  2.500  Jews.  The  population  has 
eased  about  10,000  since  1861,  chiefly  in 
^lucnce  of  emigrntion  and  military  eon- 
itiojt.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
moHt  of  the  houses  are  poor.  It  is  the 
(if  n  tireck  mi'tropolit.in,  and  contains  7 
■olics.  18  nxisques.  2  synft^|;aes.  a  Greek 
■pv,  a  library,  and  a  ho»pitnl.  Among  the 
ufacturcs  are  (told  lace  and  liroradc,  mornc- 
■ather,  colored  linen,  and  silk  goods.  Tho 
Ining  country  rields  grain,  fruits,  wine,  lo- 
■I),  and  timber  in  abundance,  and  is  rich  in 
lire  land.^  sheep  and  gnats  constituting  a 
icipal  source  of  wealth. — The  site  of  Janina 


and  its  lake  answers  to  that  of  the  city  and  lake 
of  Enr<ea  in  Epims  mentioned  by  Procopiua. 
Justinian  built  a  fortress  at  Knroea,  probably  on 
the  sit«  now  occnpied  by  the  citadel  of  Janina. 
In  the  later  period  of  the  Byzantine  empire  its 
territory  was  a  field  of  contention  between  the 
GreekB  and  Wallach  and  Slavic  settlers.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  tltb  century  it  was  taken  by 
the  Normans,  who  defeated  Aleiis  Comnenne 
under  its  walls.  Toward  the  middleof  the  16th 
century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Janina 
enjoye<l  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  number- 
ing about  40,000  inhabitants,  possessing  an  ex- 
tensive trade  and  a  large  annual  fair,  and  rank- 
ing among  the  most  accomplished  and  indns- 
trioua  of  modem  Greeks.  But  the  despotic 
rule  of  AH  Paaha,  governor  of  the  city,  led  to 


JANIZARIES 


n.     When  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  1  vrasno  longer  reoniit«d  excliuiTelT  fi 
u  set  it  on  tire.    (See  Au  Pasha.)    Tho  !  Cliristian  priaoners  of  v 


mo^qui-.i,  the  palacts,  and  the  two  academies    the  Slavic    provinces,  bat    from   i 

fur  which  Janina  H'a.i  ci'Icbratod,  were  dl  do-  \  who  could  obtain  appoiutmenti  in  it 

Htroytnl.    Oppo-iite  the  citf  ia  a  small  island  ',  Irigue,  until  tinallv  it  consisted  in  ■  gre 

n-ilb  a  lishin)[  villnge  and  a  churi-h  und  monas-    Bure  of  meniala  and  Tagabosdt,  muj  lU 

tery. — Theltikeof  Janinaisaboutdm.  inlength,  | 

and  alrnort  3  m.  in  iU  frreUetA  breadth,  hound-  : 

«d  N.  E.  by  the  Mitzikeli  mountains  (3,000  ft. 

biph),  anil  S.  W.  by  a  rocky  niountun  crowned  | 

with  the  rnins  of  nn  Epirotu  dtv,  siipposod  to  ' 

Iiuvo  been  the  »nckDt  Dodona.    Tho  S.  W.  , 

port  of  the  lake  is  commonlj  called  the  lake  of 

LAi'iiiitta,  and  the  8.  E.  that  of  Janina.    Tho 

middle  rescmbli-H  a  marsh  rather  than  a  lake, 

and  is  travoru^d  by  two  lunj;  channels  which 

connect  the  two  portions.    Tlic  waters  of  both 

lakes  arc  abfiorbcd  by  Aubterraneen  channels; 

that  which  communicates  with  the  river  Ka- 

lama  (the  Thyamis  of  the  ancient  tirceks)  is 

in  the  lake  of  Lapsista.    Tiic  lake  of  Janina 

abounds  with  pike,  perch,  carp,  tencli,  eels,  and 

other  fish.     Immense  numbers  of  wild  fowl  j  - 

breed  in  the  covert  of  the  loft7  reeds  upon  its 

shores.    It  has  been  proposed  to  drain  the  lake 

by  boring  a  tunnel  6  m.  long  through  u  lime- 


JlNIZlBlfS,  a  body  of  Tnrkish  infantry  now 
extinct.  The  name  is  derived  trom  yen  uteri, 
or  yeni  and  atbiri,  "  new  troops."  They  were 
StM  assemble<l  in  1320  hj  Sultan  Orkhan,  bat 
it  repilurly  organized  until  1862,  when 


Amurath  I.,  after  conquering  the  southern 
Slavic  kingdoms,  clainie<l  one  fifth  of  the  cap- 
tiveii.  including  the  able-bodied  youth,  to  be 


converted  to  Islamism  and  educated 
diers.  This  whs  dona  with  extraordinary  care, 
tho  recniits  being  distributed  at  first  among 
the  peasantry  of  Asia  Minor,  that  they  might 
liecoine  hardened  by  rural  life  and  familiar  with 
Miihninine<lanism.  They  nunifested  all  the 
enthnsinsm  of  proselytes;  and  as  this  spirit 
va*  warmly  eneonnigi.-d.  and  as  privileges  were 
granted  them,  they  mum  became  a  formidable 
means  of  defence.  They  were  divided  at  first 
into  80.  afterward  into  l(i2,  ami  finally  into 
19i>  ert'ii,  each  numlvring  in  Constanlinoplo 
nominally  llil)  men.  and  el.iewhcro  SOO  or  300, 
in  time  of  peaif,  hut  SoO  in  time  of  war.  Ile- 
side^  the  ii'ja,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the 
whole  iKwly.  six  officers  were  attached  to  each 
orta.  the  chief  being  called  the  orta-hiuhi. 
The  lowest  (illicer  was  the  cook,  who  also  [ler- 
fomieil  various  other  dntie«,  and  for  whom 
(he  solilier<  manifested  great  reverence.  They 
never  appeared  wilhimt  a  womlen  spoon  in 
their  turlians,  anil  on  extraordinary  occasions 
always  assenihle<l  nroniid  their  soup  kettles; 
their  revolts  were  ]iriii-laimed  by  reversing 
the-w  kettles,  and  to  hise  one  of  them  in  hnt- 
lle  was  liHiked  unon  as  a  disgrace  ei)uivnlent 
til  the  loss  of  colors  in  other  armies.  Under 
.''i>!ytn:in  the  Ma;fniticent  they  formed  the  best 
di'^ciplined  fori'e  in  Europe.  After  his  death, 
when  the  saltans  ceased  to  leail  their  armies 
in  person,  the  organization  fell  into  decay,    it . 


something  like  an  organization  to  the  tf 


Selin 


troops.  This  caused  a  rerolt,  tha  i 
and  death  of  Selim  (Jnlr  88.  1808),  and  tCfii- 
ble  outrages  in  Constantinople  (Xor.  14).  Hah- 
moud  II.  was  obliged  on  raaebiag  th*  thnM 
pardon  the  janizaries;  but,  impiwand  witk 


Having  guncd  oter  • 
officers  and  the  lIoli«mmed«B  priMtbaod,  bi 
resolved  to  eiterminate  them,  sod  on  Xv  ^ 
1B26.  published  a  decree  ordering  thA  IN 
janizaries  of  every  regiment  idioaU  be  ftearf 
intoaregularlyditcipllnedmilitu.  TU^ean 
exjiected,  led  to  a  revolt  (Jnnc  IS,  1811),  A* 
janizaries  eommitting  horrible  bmiwiIl  IW 
next  day  they  asMmbled  and  rereweJ  Mr 
kettles.  But  the  ninfti  diiphying  tW  mad 
standard  of  Mohammed,  all  Ibe  better  divrf 
the  population  joined  the  regnlv  tnMM  kr- 
tillery  had  been  long  prepared  tn  aBlMirfM 
of  this  event,  and  gremt  aiimbcn  of  fmf& 
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>r  sailors,  and  hoittmgU  or  imperial  priyate 
^ards,  were  also  ready  for  attacking  the  jani- 
sarief*.  *'  Burned  alive  in  their  barracks,  can- 
lonaded  in  the  At  Meidan,  where  thej  made 
Leir  most  desperate  defence,  massacred  singly 
n  the  streets  daring  three  months,  the  re- 
nal nder  were  condenmed  to  exile/'  Abont 
i5,0<)0  janizaries  were  thns  killed,  and  they 
lave  never  been  reorganized. — See  Macfar- 
ane*s  **  Constantinople  in  1828,'*  and  Prieu 
\istorique  de  la  deatrttetion  du  corps  de$  ja- 
iizairfs,  translated  from  the  Turkish  by  Gaus- 
\m  de  Perceval  (Paris,  1888). 

Jill  MATEN)  a  volcanic  island  in  the  Arctic 
>cean,  situated  between  Iceland  and  Spitzber- 
iren,  about  200  m.  from  the  £.  coast  of  Green- 
and.  It  contains  the  snow-dad  volcano  Bee- 
■enberg,  nearly  7,000  ft  high,  covered  by  large 
l^laciers  and  frozen  waterfaUs.  Another  active 
rolcano,  the  Esk  (1,500  ft  high),  was  discov- 
.Ted  by  Scoresby  in  1817.  The  island  was  dis-* 
covered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Jan  )f ayen  in 
1611.  It  is  not  habitable,  abounds  in  bears, 
'oxe!«,  and  sea  fowl,  and  is  described  by  Lord 
Dufferin  in  his  "  Letters  from  High  Latitudes." 

JABTNBItVDry  Ctaeat,  a  French  musician  of 
lie  16th  century,  popularly  known  as  Clemens 
urn  Papa,  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
ire  uncertain ;  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
L  His  earlier  compositions  were  for  the  Cath- 
>lic  and  his  later  ones  for  the  Reformed 
*hurrh.  Most  of  them  were  for  four  voices. 
Thev  were  full  of  originality  and  invention, 
md  many  of  them  of  great  difficulty. 

J15  sifflB,  a  Hindoo  poetess,  bom  at  Fur- 
nckabad  in  1820.  She  received  a  superior 
education,  and  became  proficient  in  letters,  in 
nnsir,  and  in  the  Persian  lan^age.  She  pub- 
ished  in  1846  at  Lucknow,  wnere  she  resides, 
I  collection  of  poems  (Divan),  which  are  great- 
y  aflinired  hv  her  countrymen. 

J1ASE.^11'S'(Jansen),  Cmcttu,  a  Dutch  theo- 
opnn.  born  at  Akoi,  near  Lcerdam,  Oct.  28, 
1585,  died  in  Ypres,  May  6, 1688.  He  studied 
:ho<»loffy  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  which 
mwftverinjrly  adhered  to  the  Augustinian 
ivstem  of  Bains  (died  1589),-  though  76  prop- 
>sitionj*  of  it  had  been  condemned  in  1567  by 
:he  see  <>f  Home.  After  studying  and  toaoh- 
ng  at  Paris  and  Bayonno,  he  became  in 
1617  president  of  the  Pulcheria  college  at 
[.KHivain,  where  he  lectured  on  theolog\',  and 
n  163n  professor  of  theology  at  the  univer- 
i'lty.  In  1635  ho  was  made  bishop  of  Ypres. 
rhe  writings  of  Augustine  against  the  rcla- 
rians  he  read  30  times,  and  his  other  writings 
10  times.  Like  Haius  he  adopte<l  the  Augus- 
inian  doctrine  of  grace  in  its  strictest  sense, 
md  was  therefore  opposed  to  the  theological 
liews  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  prevented  from 
fcturintr  at  Louvain  on  philosophy.  He  be- 
ieveil  that  the  Catholic  church  of  his  time 
iad  in  this  and  in  other  points  departed  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  old  church,  and  therefore 
n  16*21  projected,  with  his  friend  Duvorgier 
ie  Hduranne,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  the  plan  of  a 
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reformation,  Jansemos  taking  the  doctrine  and 
St.  Oyran  the  constitution  and  the  religions  life 
as  their  respective  fields  of  labor.  Irish  clergy- 
men of  high  standing  and  the  heads '  of  Sae 
French  Oratorians  favored  this  plan.  In  spite 
of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Jesnits  and 
the  inquisition,  he  was  sustained  throughout 
his  controversies  by  the  Spanish  government ; 
and  he  confirmed  his  influence  at  Madrid  by 
twice  visiting  that  city  (1624-^6).  Jansenius 
commenced  his  work  on  the  doctrine  of  Auffus- 
tine  in  1627,  and  had  hardly  finished  it  when 
he  died.  On  his  deathbed  he  recommended 
to  his  friends  its  publication,  which  the  Jes- 
uits and  the  papal  nuncio  at  Cologne,  antici- 
pating the  renewal  of  a  violent  controversy, 
strove  to  prevent  It  appeared  (8  vols.  foL), 
under  the  auspices  of  the  nnivenity,  and  the 
editorial  care  of  Liberus  Froidmont  and  £a- 
len,  in  1640,  with  the  title  Auatutinuij  seu 
Doetrina  Avgustini  de  ffumanm  Naturm  Sani- 
tate^ jEgritudine  et  MedietnOj  adventu  Pela- 
giaw>%  et  Mauilieneee^  and  was  soon  reprinted 
at  Paris  ri641)  and  Rouen  (1648).  The  work 
sets  fortn  the  Augnstinian  doctrine  of  irre- 
sistible grace  and  absolute  election  or  rejection, 
mostly  in  the  words  of  Augustine ;  it  rejects 
the  use  of  reason  in  religious  questions,  desig- 
nates philosophy  as  the  mother  of  all  heresy, 
defends  Bains,  and  accuses  the  Jesuits  in  gen- 
eral, and  in  particular  Fonseca,  Lesslns,  MoUna, 
and  others,  of  semi-Pelagianism.  The  Jesnits 
attacked  the  work  as  repeating  the  condemned 
propositions  of  Baius.  and  Urban  VIII.  in 
1642  condemned  it  as  heretical  by  tlie  bull  In 
eminently  and  placed  it  on  the  prohibitory  in- 
dex.— The  name  Jansbxists  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  those  Christians  who,  in  France  par- 
ticularly, considered  the  opinions  of  Jansenius 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church,  not- 
withstanding their  condemnation  by  all  the 
popes  since  1642.  In  Holland,  where  they  al- 
ways maintained  their  hierarchical  organiza- 
tion in  spite  of  the  censures  of  the  Roman  see, 
they  called  themselves  the  Old  Episco[)al  or 
Old  Catholic  church,  a  designation  which  has 
recently  been  adopted  also  in  some  parts  of 
Germany.  The  friends  of  Jansenius  in  the 
Netherlands,  among  whom  were  several  bish- 
ops and  nearly  all  the  professors  of  the  univer- 
sities, submitted  after  some  hesitation  to  the 
bull  In  eminent i  in  1647.  A  greater  resistance 
was  made  in  France,  where  St  Cyran,  An- 
toine  Amauld,  his  sister  Ang^lique,  the  abbess 
of  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Port  Royal,  Pas- 
cal, and  a  community  of  scholars  who  lived  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  anchorets  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs  {meeeieure 
de  Port  Royal  dee  Chamm\  took  their  stand 
in  favor  of  Jansenius.  When  Innocent  X.  in 
1658  denounced  five  propositions  in  the  works 
of  Jansenius  as  heretical,  a  majority  of  the 
Jansenists  denied  that  these  propositions  had 
been  understood  by  the  author  in  the  sense  in 
which  thev  were  condemned.  Alexander  VII., 
however,  in  1656  demanded  of  the  French  clergy 
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a  declaration  by  which  thcj  should  reject  the  !  toration  also  it  found  nuuiT  adTncat«'«  tmtn 
condemned  propositions  as  propositions  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  siucv  l^A  lu<  hj4 ;. 
jAnsjniu:!i.  This  raised  the  question,  wiiether  organ  in  the  religious  pres"**  (£Vyii^rf«ifr«.r /'., 
the  pope's  admitted  infullibility  in  matters  of  tholique).  In  Italy  s^rverul  hishup!^  wtf  vr; 
faith  extended  also  to  historical  facts.  Louis  in  favor  of  the  reforms  of  Leo]M)ld  1.  nf  Tu: 
XIV.  lent  his  support  to  the  execution  of  cany  and  of  Napoleon,  as  Kii-ci,  U'*hi>p  ••!  P.- 
this  as  well  as  other  measures  of  the  popes  toja,  and  Capece-Latro,  archbi-^hop  of  Tara&t- 
against  Jansenism,  declaring  at  a  national  as-  '  wore  regarded  as  J ansenist*. — W!iiU-.lai;*iaJ»i 
8v.*mhly  of  the  French  clergy  in  1660  that  he  remained  in  France  a  theological  »<'hmiL  i:  U 
regarded  it  as  his  religious  duty  to  exter-  came  in  the  Netherlands  an  inde|H:udvQt  ri.iin  1 
minate  Jansenism.  Clement  IX.  in  166!*  en-  In  1704  Codde,  the  vicar  apostolic  of  tin-  ;inl 
deavored  to  put  a  stop  to  the  contn>versy  by  .  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  was  dep(»s<.'d  by  tin  j^'j 
a  decree  {Pax  Clementina)^  which  demanded  for  holding  Janseni>tic  views,  but  the  \  lu{U 
merely  a  rejection  of  the  five  propositions,  refused  to  acknowle«lge  the  validity  of  ti.i*  di 
without  ascribing  them  to  Jansjnius.  (La  positicm.  In  1723  the  chapter  chuM.*  aL  nvl 
paix  de  Clement  /X,  Brussels,  1701.    The  au-    bishop  of  Utreclit,  who  was  conM.*<T«fol  bv  \\ 


thor,  who  is  not  named  on  the  title  page,  was 
Quesnel,  who  die<l  in  171U.)  Hut  Clement 
XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  soon  had  recourse  to  se- 
verer measures;  many  Jansenists  tied  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  Port  Royal  was  suppressed  in 


bishop  of  Babylon,  a  French  bishop  in  pirtM 
who  lived  as  a  fugitive  at  Am^Cerduin.  Tl 
pope  wiLs  informetl  of  the  election,  br.t  u 
swere<l  bv  a  con<lemnatorv  brief.  The  arrf 
bisliop  ap}>ealed  from  the  con«lemnatii>D  of  tb 


170'».  The  controversy  had  broken  out  with  ;  nope  to  the  next  general  council,  a  Mep  *•!« 
new  violence  on  the  publication  of  QuesneFs  has  since  been  taken  by  each  of  hi>  sun  tr^^r 
celebrated  work  on  the  New  Testament  {Le  \  The  next  archbish«>p,  Barchman  WLytivrx  n 
Xoureau  Testament  en  fran^aU^  arec  des  re-  '■  ceived  letters  of  communion  from  many  ]^A 
JlexioM  moraUn).  Clement  XL,  by  the  consti-  ops,  more  than  100  of  which  are  prcs^rviJ  i 
tution  £/*/iij7«/ii7iiir  (1713),  condemned  101  prop-    tlie  archives  of  the  church  of  Utrecht.    Aftc 


ositions  of  this  book  as  heretical,  dangerous, 
or  offensive  to  pious  ears.  A  large  portion  of 
the  French  clergy  and  people,  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  at 
their  head,  publicly  resisted  the  constitutiim, 
and  were  therefore  called  Anticonstitutionalists. 


the  death  of  the  bishop  of  BabybtQ,  .\rehl •!>!<*• 
Meindaarts  (elected  in  1739)  restori^l  thv  <] 
fragan  see  of  Haarlem  in  1742,  and  tluit  >'f  I*i 
venter  in  175H,  in  onler  to  secure  a  ^uc«i^< 
of  prelates.  In  1856  the  bi>lio|>s  of  tbr  Ju 
senist  church  jointly  pr«.»teste<l  against  tU  <'•< 


A  iiapal  decree  of  Sept.  2,  1718,  threatene<l  :  trine  of  the  immaculate  conceptit>n.  TlK-yliXi 
witii  excommunication  all  who  would  not  sub-  ,  an  active  interest  in  the  rise  and  pnigrts^tf 
mit  unconditionally.  Many  yielded,  among  j  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  (iermanT.  B 
tiiem  Cardinal  Noailles  but  four  bishops  (those  |  invitation  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht  in  1872  m^ 
of  Mirep(ux,  Montpellier,  Boulogne,  and  Senez)  ,  ministered  the  sacrament  of  contimiatii>n  in 
appealed  to  an  a>cumenica]  council  Those  who  ■  number  of  (Jid  Catliolic  congri'g:ition»  vi  iiti 
sustained  this  appeal,  among  whom  were  many  many,  and  in  1873  the  bishop  i»f  IV^'entrr, tlw 
oppose<l  to  Jansenism,  were  called  Appellants.  |  the  only  surviving  bi>hop  of  the  Jau!>ini< 
The  parliament  perseveringly  resiste<l  the  de-  j  consecrated  the  first  Old  Cath(»lic  bi>li**|>  i< 
crees  ag:iinst  Jansenism;  the  S»>rbonne  wa-  ■  (Jermany.  The  Jansc>nist  church  in  \^7^  hi 
vered,  and  when  pressed  generally  submitted    25  congregations  and  25  i»astors  all  in  ti 


to  the  papal  decrees.  Some  of  the  bishops 
contiiUKHl  to  patronize  it,  and  the  general  chap- 
ter of  the  Oratori.-ms  resolved  in  1727  not  to 


dioceses  of  Utrecht  and  Haarlem,  the  ^v^cti 
of  Deventer  having  no  congreg:ition.  In  K 
the  Jansenist  church  of   Utret'ht,  nunslierii 


accept  the  bull  Unhjcnltug,     A  popular  saint,  |  about  5,(h>0  members,  fonnally  jtiim-*!  tlict*i 
~  the  appeal  in  his  "  Catholics. — Seelxrydecker. ///jtMridt/ir/iMHifl 


hand  (1727),  and  the  miracles  and  wild  convub  (Utreclit,  1695);  Lucchesini,  I/i$forui  PiJrmk 
sions  which  were  reported  to  have  taken  place  Jan$eni$mi  (3  voK,  U<ime,  1711):  Tregelfc 
at  his  grave  made  a  deep  impressitm  on  large  |  *' The  Jansenists*'  (London,   1S51I:    aoii  tS 


ehisses  of  the  people.     But  when  the  ctmstitu- 


tioii  bv  an  act  of  roval  sovereiinitv  had  been 

enforced  as  a  law  of  the  kingtlom  (1730),  the 

resistance  of  the  Jansenists  was  gradually  over-     m  Antwerp  in 

come,  and  the  Oratorians  accepte<l  the  bull  in    joye<l  the  highest  reputation  in  Antwerji  QS' 


Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,   **  Hist  or  v  of  the  *«i-ralk 


Jansenist  Church  of  Ilnlland"  (OxfnnL  l*^ 
J.INSSEXS  Abnhuh  a  Flemish  puinur.  Un 


in  Antwerp  in  15R9,  die<l  aUmt  ICuM.    Hcd 
1746.     New  ditficulties  arose  ft»r  a  while  when  .  KuIk'Ds  established  himself  there  after  hi«  nrs 


Beaumont,  archbishop  of  Paris  in  1752,  or-  dence  in  Italy.  In  vigor  of  coloring  he  i»sk'aro 
dered  the  sacraments  to  be  refused  to  all  who  ly  inferior  to  Ruliens. 
hal  not  accepted  the  constitution;  but  in  1756  '  JAXr.lRll'S,  Stilt  (Ital.  Sun  Ommar***. 
peace  was  re^t«»re<l  by  meiui'i  of  a  mild  past(»ral  Christian  martyr,  patron  saint  uf  Naples  Uv 
letter  from  Bene<lict  XIV.  The  Jansenist  party  in  Nafdes,  or  according  to  «ome  acroant*  i 
remained  very  strong  among  the  French  clergy,  '  Benevento,  April  21,  272.  behMiled  at  PtazottZ 
and  most  <tf  the  clerical  deputies  in  the  states  Sept.  IS*,  305.  He  was  made  bi»hopuf  fWw 
general  of  17S9  belongetl  to  it     After  the  res-  ,  veuto  about  3u3,  just  as  the  pcnccution  ua^ 
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a  declaration  by  which  they  should  reject  the 
condemned  propositions  as  propositions  of 
Juns^'nius.  Thii^  raised  the  nuestion,  whether 
the  pope\'«  admitted  infallibility  in  matters  of 
faith  extended  also  to  historical  facts.  Louis 
XiV.  lent  his  supi)ort  to  the  execution  of 
this  as  well  as  other  measures  of  the  popes 
a^^ainst  Jansenism,  declaring;  at  a  national  as- 
sembly of  the  French  clergy  in  16G0  that  he 
re;canie<l  it  as  his  religious  duty  to  exter- 
minate Jansenism.  Clement  IX.  in  ir>08  en- 
deavored to  put  a  stop  to  the  controversy  by 
a  decree  (Pax  Clementina)^  which  demanded 
merely  a  rejection  of  the  five  propositions, 
without  iL<tcribin}?  them  to  Jans^nius.  (La 
paix  de  Clement  /X,  Brussels,  1701.  The  au- 
thor, who  is  not  named  on  the  title  pa^e,  was 
Quesnel,  who  die<l  in  1710.)  But  Clement 
XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  soon  had  recourse  to  se- 
verer measures;  many  Jansenists  fled  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  Port  Royal  was  suppressetl  in 
170;».  The  controversy  had  broken  out  with 
new  violence  on  the  publication  of  QuesneVs 
celebrated  work  on  the  New  Testament  (Le 
Xonreau  Testament  en  franfaiSy  aree  ties  re- 
JUxioM  moraUs).  Clement  XL,  by  the  consti- 
tution Unigenitus  (\*lVi\  condemned  101  prop- 
ositions of  this  book  as  heretical,  dan;;erous, 
or  offensive  to  pious  cars.  A  large  portion  of 
the  French  clergy  and  peoj)le,  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  at 
their  head,  publicly  resisted  the  constitution, 
and  were  therefore  called  Anticonstitutionalists. 
A  papal  decree  of  Sept.  2,  1718,  threatened 
with  excommunication  all  who  would  not  sub- 
mit unconditionally.  Many  yielded,  among 
tiiem  Cardinal  Noailles,  but  four  bishops  (those 
of  Mirepoix,  Montpellier,  Boulogne,  and  ^enez) 
appealed  to  an  oecumenical  council  Those  who 
sustained  this  appeal,  among  whom  were  many 
opposed  to  Jansenism,  were  called  A|>pe]lants. 
The  parliament  perseveringly  resisted  the  de- 
crees a;{ainst  Jansenism ;  the  Sorbonne  wa- 
vered, and  when  presse<l  generally  submitted 
to  the  papal  decrees.  t>(ime  of  the  bishops 
continued  to  patronize  it,  and  the  general  chap- 
ter of  the  Oratori.ins  re^Jolved  in  1727  not  to 
accept  the  bull  UhtfjvnUu$,  A  popular  saint, 
Francis  of  Paris,  died  with  the  appeal  in  his 
hand  (1727),  and  the  miracles  and  wild  convul- 
sions which  were  reported  to  have  taken  place 
at  his  grave  made  a  deep  impression  on  large 
('hisses  of  the  people.  But  when  the  constitu- 
tion by  an  act  of  royal  sovereii^nty  had  been 
enfjirced  its  a  law  of  the  kingtlom  (1730),  the 
resistance  of  the  Jansenists  was  gnwlually  over- 
CiHue,  and  the  Oratorians  accepte<l  the  bull  in 
174G.  New  dirticulties  arosi.*  for  a  while  when 
Beaumont,  archbishop  of  Paris  in  17o2,  or- 
dere<l  the  sacraments  to  be  refused  to  all  who 
hal  not  accepted  the  constitution ;  but  in  17o6  ! 
peace  was  restored  by  meim'<  of  a  mild  pastond  ^ 
letter  from  Bene<lict  XIV.  The  Jansenist  party  \ 
reniaine<l  very  strong  amcmg  the  French  clergy,  ' 
and  most  of  the  clerical  deiuities  in  the  states  j 
]jpeneral  of  17SU  belongetl  to  it     *Vfter  the  res-  | 


toration  also  it  found  many  adTocatoA  amon^ 
the  clergy  and  laity,  and  aince  1H54  lias  h^il  uu 
organ  in  the  religious  press  (UOb^errattur  /'i- 
tholique).     In  Italy  several  bisliops  whu  wrrr 
in  favor  of  the  reforms  uf  Leopold  I.  of  Tu^ 
cany  and  of  Napoleon,  as  Kicci,  bL«»)it>p  of  Pl- 
toja,  and  Capece-Latro,  archbishop  of  Taruits 
were  regarded  as  Jansenists. — While  JanM.-nSTu 
remained  in  France  a  theological  scIiuoL  it  l»t> 
came  in  the  Netherlands  an  inde|»endvnt  rhun-L 
In  1704  Codde,  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  anb- 
bishopric  of  Utrecht,  was  deposed  by  the  |n*|h;- 
for  holding  Jansenistic  views,  but  the  chuptrr 
refused  to  acknowle<Ige  the  validity  of  thi*  dis- 
position.    In  1723  the  cliapter  cboso  an  arib- 
bishoi>  of  Utrecht,  who  was  coDsecrarcd  bv  th»r 
bishoi)  of  Babylon,  a  French  bishop  in  part  if*  fu^ 
who  lived  as  a  fugitive  at  Amsterdam.    TL« 
pope  was  informed  of  the  election,  but  an- 
swered by  a  condemnatory  brief.    The  an-b- 
bishop  ap]>ealed  from  the  coDdemnation  of  tbr 
nope  to  the  next  general  coanciL,  a  t^tep  wtiicb 
has  since  been  taken  by  each  of  bis  surix>s>>r< 
The  next  archbishop,  Barcliman  WnytiiTN  re- 
ceived letters  of  communion  from  many  bi!4i- 
ops,  more  than  100  of  which  are  presvr%'e>i  ia 
the  archives  of  the  church  uf  Utrecht.     Aft^-r 
the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Babylon,  Archbi^Lnp 
Meindaarts  (elected  in  1739)  restore«l  the  <&(• 
fragan  see  of  Haarlem  in  1742,  and  tliat  of  Ik^ 
venter  in  1758,  in  order  to  secure  a  Micix-«^i>a 
of  prelates.     In  1856  the  bishops  of  the  Jab- 
senist  church  jointly  protested  against  the  Jc- 
trine  of  the  immaculate  conception.   Tbey  \k\^ 
an  active  interest  in  the  rise  and  pntgrv^of 
the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Germany.    Bj 
invitation  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht  in  1872  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  cuntirmatit>n  in  a 
number  of  Old  Catholic  congregations  of  (ftf- 
many,  and  in  1873  the  biidiop  of  I>eventrr.  tbca 
the  only  surviving  bisliop  of  the  Jans«,nl4^ 
consecrated  the  first  Old  Catliolic  bishup  t* 
Germany.    The  Jansenist  charch  in  1873  hal 
25  congregations  and  25  pastors,  all  in  the 
dioci'ses  of  Utrecht  and  Ilaarleiii,  the  dinccsf 
of  De  venter  having  no  congregation.    In  K4 
the  Jansenist  church  of  Utrecht,  namlterins 
alnmt  5,000  members,  formally  joined  tbr(4ii 
Catholics. — See  Ley  decker,  Ilutorh  Jatuemimi 
(Utrecht,  1695) ;  Lucchetdni,  I/ittoria  Memiei 
Jan$eni$mi  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1711);  Tre^peDA 
*'Tlie  Jansenists''  (London,  1851);   and  tbt 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  ''  Ilistorv  of  the  stw^WJ 
Jansenist  Church  of  Holland ''  (Oxf«ird.  1^W)^ 

J.INSSE9i$,  Aknkaii,  a  Hemish  fiainUrr,  bora 
in  Antwerp  in  1569,  died  about  1501.  lit  a- 
joyed  the  highest  reputation  in  Antwerp  natil 
Hul)ens  established  himself  tliere  after  hi.*  rv«- 
dence  in  Italy.  In  vigor  of  ooloring  he  is  ksrv- 
ly  inferior  to  RubenSb 

JAIirilUrS,  Sdirt  (ItaL  San  Cmmar^X  i 
Christian  martyr,  patron  saint  of  Naplei^  Nvv 
in  Naples,  or  according  to  aome  acronntf  ia 
Benevento,  April  21,  272,  beheaded  at  PoWMifi. 
Sept.  10,  305.  He  was  made  biabop  of  B«De- 
veuto  about  303,  just  as  the  pcnecntioo  nadtf 
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Diocletian  be^an.  During  a  visit  \rhioh  lie 
made  to  the  imprisoned  confessors  of  the  faith 
at  Nola,  be  yras  arrested  and  taken  before 
Ti^lotheUI^  the  j^verner  of  the  province.  This 
officer  19  said  to  have  condemned  him  and  \n» 
companions  to  be  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
ampliitlieatre  at  Pozzuoli ;  but  as  the  animals 
refused  to  harm  them,  they  were  all  beheaded. 
It  1.4  further  related  that  Januarius  was  buried 
at  Pozzuoli,  hut  two  small  phials  filled  with  his 
Uood  on  tlie  place  of  execution  were  ufter- 
wftfd  presented  to  Severus,  bishop  of  Naples. 
To  this  latter  citv  the  remains  of  the  martvr 

»  ft 

were  transferred  about  the  year  400;  but  in 
817  tliey  were  carried  off  to  Benevento  by 
SicoD,  prince  of  that  city,  and  from  Benevento 
they  were  conveyed  in  1159  to  Monte  Vergine. 
On  Jan.  18,  1497,  they  were  once  more  brought 
back  to  Naples  with  trreat  pomp.  Many  miru- 
dea  are  attribute<l  by  the  early  annalists  to  the 
exhibition  of  his  relics  on  various  occa.sions, 
as  the  staying  of  the  nlugue  and  of  eruptions 
of  Vesuvius.  It  has  long  bei'n  customary  in 
Naples  to  expose  these  relics  to  the  public 
veneration  on  the  saint's  festival,  Sept.  19,  and 
also  on  the  first  !Sunday  in  May  and  Dec.  H), 
as  well  as  in  seasons  of  national  calamity.  The 
relics  are  exposed  amid  great  solemnity  on  the 
high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  or  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Chiara.  Then  takes  place  the  celebrated 
liquefaction  of  the  saint's  blood.  The  two  phials, 
containing  what  appears  as  a  hard  substance, 
and  a  glass  case  enclosing  the  head,  arc  brought 
separately  from  the  chapel  in  which  they  are 
preserve^l,  the  Ixuly  itself  reposing  in  the 
shrine  beneath  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral. 
As  soon  as  the  head  is  brought  near  the  phials 
the  blood  is  seen  to  Iwcome  Tnjuid,  to  bul>Mo. 
ri>e  in  the  bottles,  and  full  ajrain ;  the  alleged 
miracle  lasting  sometimes  eight  <lays.  On  such 
occasions  popular  enthusiasm  is  raised  to  it*< 
height.  The  nature  of  this  i)henomenon  has 
been  investigate<l  by  scientific  men  of  various 
cree«ls  ami  nations,  and  several  hyiiotheses  have 
been  suggeste<l  to  accoimt  for  it.  R<mion  Ca- 
tholics regard  it  as  a  miracle,  but  it  has  never 
received  the  sanction  of  the  church,  such  as  is 
grante<l  to  miracles  in  the  solemn  processes  of 
beatification  and  canonization. 

JAXt'ARY  (Lat.  Jfnnurrivs),  the  first  month 
of  the  year,  c«>nsisting  of  31  days.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  addiil  with  Februarv  bv  Numa 
to  the  Homan  year,  which  [>reviouhly  had  but 
ten  m<mths.  It  was  named  from  the  douMe- 
faci»<i  gml  Janus,  to  whom  its  first  day,  which 
If»oks  back  upon  the  j)ast  year  and  forward 
iip<»n  that  to  come,  was  sacrod.  It  had  ori.;ri- 
Dallv  but  29davs,  but  two  a<l<litional  davs  were 
given  t«)  it  by  Julius  ('jcsar  when  he  reformed 
the  calcn<lar.  It  was  svnib(»lized  in  Home  bv  a 
con>nl  in  c«msular  rohes,  because  those  ma;ris- 
tratcs  were  instalknl  in  otlico  on  it**  first  day. 
It  oorr«"<p«»nde«l  in  the  Athenian  calendar  with 
the  lattvr  half  «)f  Pnseideon  and  the  first  half 
of  (i:iinelion.  ATnonir  the  Scandinavian**  it  was 
c^Jirtl   primitively  month  of   Tlmr,  and  later 


Ice  month.  The  French  revolutionary  calen- 
dar merged  it  in  parts  of  Nivose  and  of  Plu- 
viose.  It  was  not  unifonnly  the  beginning  of 
the  year  among  Latin  Christian  nations  until 
the  18th  century. 

JA^il'S  aid  JA\A,  two  divinities  of  ancient 
Rome.  Their  names  are  believed  to  bo  cornip- 
tions  or  abbreviations  of  Diunus  and  Diana,  des- 
ignating the  sun  and  mocm.  Janus  presided 
over  the  beginning  of  everything,  ond  was  there- 
fore invoked  on  every  occasion  before  all  other 
deities,  lie  opene<l  the  year  and  the  seasons ; 
he  was  the  janitor  of  heaven,  and  on  earth  the 
guardian  god  of  gates  and  doors;  in  time  of 
war  he  went  out  to  battle  with  the  armies  of 
Rome  and  aided  them,  while  in  time  of  peace 
he  abode  in  his  temple  and  watched  over  the 
city.  At  the  dawn  of  every  day  the  people 
addressed  their  supplications  to  him,  and  on 
the  first  dav  of  everv  vear  sacrifices  of  cakes, 
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barley,  incense,  and  wine  were  offered  in  his 
honor  on  12  altars.  The  worship  of  Janus  is 
Siiid  to  have  been  introduced  into  Rome  bv 
Romulus.  Numa  called  the  first  month  of  the 
Roman  year  after  him,  and  de<licated  a  covered 
passage  near  the  Forum  to  him.  This  passage, 
freonently  termed  a  temi)le,  contained  a  statue 
of  the  god,  and  had  two  entrances,  which  were 
always  kept  o|>en  in  time  <»f  war  and  closi>d  in 
time  of  peace.  They  were  close<l  only  once 
during  the  republic,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  twice  by  Augustus.  Janus  was  some- 
times represented  with  two,  and  s<»metimes 
with  four  faces,  and  was  accordingly  styled 
liifront  and  Quaclrifron$.  In  works  of  art  he 
frecpiently  has  a  staff  or  sce[)tre  in  his  right 
hand  and  a  kev  in  his  left. 

JAPAN  (culled  by  the  natives  Dai  yijij.on  or 
Dni  Nihon)^  un  empire  c«)nj»i>ting  <f  a  group  of 
islands  King  off  the  E.  c<iast  of  A^a,  bitwe^n 
lat.  23^  and  mr  X.,  and  l<»n.  l'J2  and  ir>:j"  E. 
The  name  Japan  is  a  <'orniption  of  Marco  Po- 
lo's term  Zipangu,  which  represents  the  Chi- 
nese Shi-penkue,  meaning  **rnot  of  day"  or 
**  sunrise  kingd«»ni."  The  Japanese  empire  com- 
prises the  three  most  southerly  islands  of  the 
Kuriles  chain ;  Knrufto  or  Saghalien  S.  of 
the  OOth  parallel,  Yezo  (Yesso).  the  main  isl- 
and, incorrectly  called  Niphon  by  Euroi)eaiis; 
Shikoku  (Sik«»k),  Kiushiu  (Kiusiu),  and  the 
Riu  Kiu  or  Liu  Kin  (Lno  Clu»n)  i»lands.  Ka- 
raft«)  is  claimed  by  both  Japan  and  Russia, 
and  is  jointly  <»c<'upied  by  them.  The  entire 
number  of  islands  c<>mp<>sing  I)ai  Nipptm  is 
ofticially  statiKl  to  be  nearly  4,0on^  though 
manv  of  these  are  so  snuill  as  to  be  hardlv 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  Japanese  have  no 
s])ecial  name  for  the  main  island,  an«l  the  for- 
eign name  Niphon  is  unwarrantable  and  con- 
fusing. It  is  about  Bun  m.  bmg,  and  its  area  is 
about  SO.OOo  s(|.  m.  Yezo  contains  ab<mt  "O,- 
000,  Shikoku  ab<»ut  7,<M>0,  and  Kiushiu  about 
ir>,nOo  s<].  m.  Japan  has  been  from  ancient 
times  divided  into  circuits  shnilar  to  our  terms 
eastern,  mid<lle,  southern,  and  western  states, 
and  territories,  a  system  i»f  di\iMt)n  still  kej't 
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up  hy  the  povornment,  and  tanirht  in  native '  the  preat  roads.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  mm 
pco/rajOiic.?.  KUftn  (fi)riiK*rIy  Ilcinn  or  Ileian- 1  island  the  population  is  thin,  and  in  the  wh^le 
j'».  AVoM  ))ein:;  a  Ctiinc?*o  word  ^ipnifyin^  capi-  of  Yi-zo.  Korafto,  and  the  Japanese  Kurik'^ 
tal,  of  which  tlK*  synonymc  miako  is  UM.*d  by  ncconlinp  to  thv  native  estimate,  there  are  f«rw. 
tljo  .Fapano-ii.*  «!iicriy  in  poetry  fitr  Kioto  or  er  than  C0,00rt.  In  the  Riu  Kin  (Luo  Ch'-^i 
nny  ;rrt.*at  city,  an<l  not  as  a  proper  noun)  was  islands  a  p<^pu]ation  of  124,00(1  is  cUinirt!. 
f- ►rimrly  the  capital,  and  the  dinsions  were  ,  Tokio(Yedo)  contains  800,<»00,  Kioto  5»57,3:ii 
naiiK'd  in  reference  to  their  direction  from  it.  and  Ozaka  530,885  souls. — Tlie  coasts  of  Japan 
Tliey  were:  the  Gokinai,  "five  home  pn)V-  ahonndwithproniontoriea,andaremuchbr.iLn 
iru'.s," surrounding  Kioto;  thoTokaido,  "ea!*t-  '  by  hays  and  inlets;  but  there  are  many  jutj 
em-sea  circuit,"  15  provinces;  the  Tozandi),  harbors,  of  which  the  Japanese  number  56 Urp* 
"eastern  mountain  circuit,"  8  provinces;  the  and  290  smaller  ones.  Tliere  are  many  Mck« 
Ilnkumkudo,  "northern  land  circuit."  7  prov-  '  along  the  coast,  but  the  Japanese  have  excv-l- 
inces;  tlie  Sanindo,  "mountain-back  circtiit,''  lent  charts  for  the  use  of  their  junks  an<I 
15  provinces:  the  Sanyodo.  "m«mntain-front  steamers,  and  the  long  continui-d  work  «>f  f<>r- 
cipcuit,''  8  pro\inces;  the  Nankaido,  **  south-  eign  sur^-ev  j)arties  has  reduced  the  danger  uf 
ern-sea  circuit,"  fi  jirovinces;  the  Saikaido,  shipwreck  by  daylight  to  a  minimum,  while  at 
"  wi  stern-sea  circuit,"  i>  pronnci»s:  the  llok-  night  every  great  promontorr  on  the  ci»a#l  \m 
kaido,  **  northern-sea  circuit,'^  11  ]>r<ivinces:  in  indicatnl  by  lighthouses  or  beac<ms  of  them*  «t 
all,  84  provinces,  subdivided  into  717  districts  approved  construction  and  equipment,  which 
or  shires.  All  these  provinces,  except  the  have  been  erected  since  1869.  The  Japanese 
eleven  of  the  Ilokkmdo  (Vezo,  KuriKs,  Karaf-  never  give  names  to  their  straits  or  bay*;  all 
to,  «!^c.),  and  the  seven  into  which  Ostiiu  and  I  such  names  have  been  given  br  foreigneriL 
Dewa  have  been  divided  since  the  late  civil  ;  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  main  island, 
war.  have  each  two  names,  one  of  purely  na-  '•  and  the  smallness  of  the  others,  there  are  b«> 
tive  tlerivation,  and  the  other  composed  of  the  i  very  large  rivers  in  Japan ;  most  of  them  are 
Chinese  word  »}iiu  added  to  the  Chinese  pro-  I  mountain  torrents,  with  short  and  rapid  cuanrii 
nuiiiiation  of  the  character  with  which  the  I  Ka%ta  or  gaxra  is  the  native  word  for  river. 
native  name  is  written ;  thus,  Nagato  is  also  The  Tonegawa  is  the  longest  and  nidest,  beiajr 
caiie<l  Choshiu,  and  ISatsuma,  Sasshiu.  In  172  m.  long.  The  Yodogawa,  the  outlet  *A 
many  jilaces  the  pedantic  Chinese  name  has  :  Lake  Biwa,  Hows  past  Ozaka.  The  Kisofawa 
completely  superseded  the  original  Japanese  in  '  flows  into  the  hay  of  Owari.  The  Tenrinfavt 
the  mouths  of  the  people;  in  a  few  b<»th  are  I  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Suwa  in  Sbinano.  The 
used  concurrently ;  while  in  some  the  original  ;  current  of  the  Oigawa  is  very  swift,  and  thil 
name  is  retained.  Almost  every  Japanese  word  of  the  Fujikawa  is  still  more  rapid.  The  So- 
and  name  !i:m  also  a  Chinese  synonyme  or  midagawa  Hows  past  Tokio.  The  river  called 
counterpart,  which  leads  to  endless  confusion,  •  Logo  by  foreigners  is  properly  named  Rokn^. 
and  this  is  made  greater  by  the  names  wliich  i  The  chief  lakes  are  Biwa,  Inawashin\  Sows, 
foreigners  ctmtinually  misa])i>Iy  to  mountains,  \  Ilakone,  and  Chinzenji.  The  tliree  latter  be 
rivers,  and  things  in  common  use.     For  gov-  ,  far  above  the  level  of  the  aea.     Lake  Biwa,  or 


ernmental  purposes  the  empire  is  further  divi-  Otsu,  is  more  than  60  m.  long,  and  about  SO 
ded  into  three  /{/  or  im]>erial  cities,  and  02  kfn  '  m.  wide. — The  most  extensive  olains  are  those 
or  prefectures.  The  most  noted  cities  of  Janan  i  of  the  Kuanto  or  plain  of  Yedo,  Echi|eo.  aid 
an-  T«ikio,  tlie  capital  (formerly  csdled  Yedo),  !  tlic  north  of  Oshin.  The  provinces  of  3foa 
Kinto,  Ozaka  (or  (^saka),  Nagoya,  Hiroshima,    Mikawa,  and  Owari  are  also  very  flat.    The 


Sa;ra,  Kagoshinui,  Kanagawa,  and  Fukuoka. 
Tlie-^i'  are  cities  of  the  first  class,  each  reckoned 
to  contain  at  least  100,000  inhabitants.  Naga- 
saki, Kumamoto,  Fukui,  Kurume,  Yokohama, 
(lifu,  and  Yonezawa  rank  in  the  Si»c<md  class. 


table  land  of  Shinano  lies  about  2.500  ft  above 
the  sea.  The  general  trend  of  the  monataia 
ranges  is  from  N.  to  S.,  nsnally  presentinffi 
steep  face  to  the  £.  and  sloping  on  their  « . 
side.     The  most  noted  peak  is  the  Tokasit 


having  more  tlian  50,000.  Hakodate  (Ilak(Mladi).  cone  Fusiyama  fproperly  Fajisan,  or  FoiiDo- 
MatMimae.Niigata.  and  Iliogo  have  from 20,000  ]  yama,  "Rich  Scholar  peak**),  14.000  ft.  hirk. 
to  5o,0i»o  fju-h.  Tliere  are  probably  50  citii»s  in  the  province  of  Snru^  TO  m.  &  W.  of  To- 
more,  containing  on  an  average  more  than  20,-  |  kio.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  aaoend  itanoqaQy. 
noo.  xiio  pnpiilation  (»f  Japan  has  never  been  !  Its  craters  and  hollows  onlr  are  now-connd 
pn>perlya<«('ertained,  the  Jai)anese  method  being  i  in  summer.     Ilakuzan  or  Shirorania,  la 


meri'ly  to  count  the  houses  and  average  five  per-  |  is  9,000  ft.  high.  Gassan,  ICitake  in  iUBaM 
soiKtoniiehiiUse.  Such  a  '' census '*  was  taken  !  tlic  Nikko  range,  Omine  in  Yamato,  aad  Ta- 
in Ho4,  mi<l  gave  a  ]>o]>ulation  of  .')0,oOi.\ooo.  A  !  teyatna  in  Etchiu,  are  also  well  known.  That 
h:i«ity  estimate  was  ni.-ide  by  the  department  of  arc  some  active  volcanoes,  sach  aa  Aaam^TiB^ 
edneatiuM  in  ls72.  and  abnut  :3:),0oo.nno  simls  '  Asoyama,  Kirishima,  and  Takeyama  in  Naaba 
Were  reporte<l.  Foreign  travellers  and  those  '  A  perpetual  pillar  of  steam  liaea  fhsm  JUoM- 
wlii>  have  long  resided  in  .lapan  assign  20.0oi\-  tama;  and  in  past  times  great  deatmrtiaB  of 
OOo  as  the  highest  and  15.0oo.oon  as  the  low-  |  iife  and  property  has  been  caused  by  aiuatinw 
est  fiirures.  Shikoku.  Kiuxliin,  and  the  central  '  of  this  and  other  volcanoea  in  Japan.  Tneea- 
pro\  inces  are  ttii<-kiv  populated,  especially  along    tire  group  of  islands  is  Tolcanic,  and  oartbqoaktf 
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tre  common,  as  many  as  87  in  one  day  having 
been  counted.  Scarcely  a  month  passes  with- 
out greater  or  less  vibrations,  and  in  some 
cases  whole  towns  are  destroyed  by  them. 
They  are  the  frequent  causes  of  fire  in  cities  by 
overturning  lights  and  braziers.  An  earth- 
quake in  Yedo  in  1854  killed  several  thousand 
people,  and  threw  down  hundreds  of  houses. 
in  general,  however,  the  shocks  are  light,  and 
the  natives  and  resident  foreigners  care  little 
about  tliem.  The  houses  are  built  with  refer- 
ence to  resisting  or  neutralizing  the  shocks, 
mostly  of  timber,  and  their  chief  supports  are 
set  into  sockets  cut  in  round  or  water  worn 
stones.  The  roof  is  constructed  of  massive 
logs  and  beams  covered  with  heavy  tiles.  The 
inertia  of  this  mass  secures  stability,  while  the 
force  of  the  shock  is  interrupted  in  its  conti- 
nuity, ai^d  greatly  lessened  by  being  broken  at 
the  sockets.  Many  temples,  pagodas,  and  cas- 
tles have  thus  withstooa  the  shocks  ffor  centu- 
ries. The  eastern  half  of  the  main  island  is 
most  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  Shikoku  and 
Kiushiu  are  far  less  so.  Superstition  attributes 
the  cause  of  earthquakes  to  a  huge  catfish, 
whose  head  is  under  Oshiu  and  his  tail  under 
Kioto.  His  anger  and  stnigeles  cause  the  seis- 
mic tliroes. — The  surface  of  the  whole  empire  is 
almost  entirely  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys. 
The  soil  is  mainly  diluvium  and  disintegrated 
lava,  though  every  kind  is  known.  It  is  in 
general  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  large 
tracts  on  the  mainland  and  in  Yezo  lie  uncul- 
tivated, being  either  not  urgently  needed,  or, 
as  in  many  cases,  being  useless  from  lack  of 
acientific  methods  of  improvement  and  fertili- 
zation. Japan  could  easily  maintain  double 
its  present  population.  Kicc  land  is  made 
wherever  possible,  and  after  centuries  of  pa- 
tient toil  the  largest  part  of  the  fertile  lanu  is 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  irrigated  rice  fields.  In 
many  places  the  mountain  sides  are  terraced 
and  tilled.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  not 
known,  but  is  assessed  at  31,620,000  koku.  A 
koku  is  5*13  bushels.  Rice  has  hitherto  been 
the  standard  of  value.  The  amount  which  a 
given  piece  of  land  will  produce  is  determined 
by  threshing  the  rice  gr(>wn  on  it  and  measur- 
ing the  grain.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  varies 
greatly  in  different  places,  but  rice  land  is 
worth  five  times  more  than  arable  land.  Al- 
moT*t  all  agricultural  labor  is  done  by  hand, 
and  with  the  rudest  tools. — Tlie  climate  resem- 
ble?* that  (►f  our  Atlantic  seacoast  states,  though 
not  so  changeable  as  the  latter.  The  meteoro- 
logical records  of  f>ne  year  (18^4)  in  Yoko- 
hama Were  as  follows,  in  monthly  averages: 
Januarv,  30-50**;  Februarv,  88-12°;  March, 
43*28°;  Anril,  57*36°;  Mav,  64-04°;  June, 
69-14^;  July,  76  49°;  August,  79*55°;  Sep- 
teml>er,  70*44° ;  October,  62*55° ;  November, 
52*09*  ;  December,  44*30°.  Annual  mean 
range  of  temperature,  58*02°.  First  frosC, 
Nov.  26  ;  first  ice,  Dec.  14.  There  were  205 
fair,  61  cloudy,  92  rainy,  and  8  snowy  days. 
In  18W  71*44  inches  of  rain  fell.     The  general 


direction  of  the  wind  was  N.  in  winter  and 
autumn,  and  S.  in  anmmer.  Rain  and  snow 
are  rather  more  common  on  the  W.  coast  than 
on  the  E.  Kain  falls  abundantly  in  the  spring 
and  summer;  June  is  considered  the  rainy 
month.  In  some  years  it  rains  constantly 
through  September  and  October.  Snow  rare- 
ly remains  on  the  ground  longer  than  24  hours 
in  Tokio  or  S.  of  it. .  In  the  provinces  N.  of 
Kioto,  on  the  W.  coast,  the  snow  lies  for  weeks 
at  the  depth  of  from  6  to  10  ft  Storms  wiUi 
thunder  and  lightning  are  much  more  rare 
than  in  the  United  States,  but  floods  of  rain 
and  high  winds  are  common.  At  least  once  if 
not  oftener  in  the  summer  or  early  fall  a  cy- 
clone or  iai-fun  (tvphoon)  visits  the  country, 
destroying  life  and  property  to  an  apnalling 
extent.  One  which  passed  over  Kobe  July  ^ 
1871,  dashed  scores  of  junks  and  ships  far  up 
on  land,  demolishing  houses,  and  killmg  more 
than  200  persons.  In  Fukui  it  blew  down 
houses  anu  damaged  nearly  every  fence  and 
roof  in  the  city.  1  idal  waves  after  earthquakes 
are  also  to  be  looked  for,  and  one  on  Dec.  22, 
1865,  destroyed  part  of  the  town  of  Shimoda, 
swept  scores  of  the  })eople  into  the  sea,  ruined 
the  narbor  by  sweeping  all  the  mud  from  the 
rocks,  so  that  ancnors  were  useless,  and  de- 
stroyed the  Russian  frigate  Diana  and  a  fleet 
of  native  junks. — Japan  is  rich  in  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  mercury,  tin,  coal,  sulphur,  ana 
salt  Iron  is  also  found  in  many  of  the  prov- 
inces, but  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  magnetic 
oxide,  the  cost  of  smelting  it  is  very  great; 
hence  Japan  will  not  be  able  to  produce  enough 
native  iron  to  supply  her  wants.  The  quality 
of  Japanese  iron,  however,  is  very  good,  and 
often  equal  to  the  best  Swedish.  Tin  is  now  more 
extensively  mined  than  formerly,  owing  to  the 
increasing  use  of  tinned  iron.  Copper  is  so  abun- 
dant thot  it  was  formerly  of  the  same  value  as 
iron.  Large  quantities  are  still  exported  in  the 
form  of  bars  and  blocks,  old  bells,  idols,  &c. 
Gold  is  obtained  in  many  places,  both  by  wash- 
ing the  earth  and  sands  of  rivers,  and  from  the 
ore.  Silver  is  extracted  from  its  ores,  but 
chiefly  from  argentiferous  galena.  Sado  island, 
where  most  of  the  precious  metals  are  mined, 
has  a  population  of  3,000  native  miners.  The 
mines  are  worked  under  the  supervision  of 
two  English  miners,  who  have  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  machinery.  Many  of  the  old 
mines  throughout  the  country  have  been  aban- 
doned, but  under  an  approved  system  of  mi- 
ning the  mineral  wealth  of  Japan  will  be  in- 
creased. Bliisting^,  introduced  by  Prof.  Pum- 
pelly,  is  now  generally  practised,  and  pump- 
ing, crushing,  and  washmg  are  done  by  ma- 
chinery. Graphite  of  excellent  quality  is  mined 
in  Satsumo,  and  used  for  pencils  made  by  the 
natives.  Bituminous  coal  of  an  inferior  quality 
is  dug  in  many  places,  but  coal  is  largely  mined 
in  Yezo,  Amakusa,  Karatsu,  and  near  Nagas^iki, 
and  sold  for  the  use  of  steamers.  Sulphur  is 
abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  Petroleum 
i  is  obtained  in  Echigo,  Suruga,  Yezo,  and  other 
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pliice^,  and  uscd^ii  the  ^' Ynnkco  lamps  ^'  now 
everywhere  prevalent.  Alum  and  green  and 
blue  vitriol  are  made  by  the  natives.  Granite, 
porphyry,  obsidian,  syenite,  pneiss,  freestone, 


endive,  fennel,  pampkina,  squa^befl,  beeta,  tur- 
nips, and  aspani;nis  are  the  princ:p.il  vv^t alU-s 
for  the  table.  Many  of  these  were  intrudiio«d 
by  the  Dutch,  and  some  by  Com.  Perry.    Tbc 


and  a  ^reut  variety  of  the  softer  building  stones  (htikon^  an  enormous  radUIi,  often  8*t  in.  Inn' 
are  obtuinod  in  almost  every  province.  Agates,  and  4  thick,  is  a  stiplo  article  of  food  in  U*i 
carneliaus  and  jasper  of  great  size  and  beauty  the  fresh  and  pickled  state.  The  food  of  the 
are  found.  SuiaU  garnets  are  plentiful.  Pearls  people  is  mainly  vegetables  and  fish.  Ride, 
are  tislied  up  along  the  coast,  and  the  pearl  |  millet,  and  buckwheat  are  eaten  in  groat  qiunti- 
fisheries  may  yet  become  a  very  importiint  ties ;  maize  and  barley  are  also  raised.  nap« 
branch  of  industry.  The  rock  crystals  of  for  oil,  hemp  for  cordage  and  cloth,  cotton  f»'r 
Japan  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  great  !  clothing,  indigo,  and  tobacco  which  is  vrrr 
size  and  clearness.  One  at  the  Vienna  expo-  j  mild,  are  cultivated.  Many  specimens  uf  the 
sition  was  a  sphere,  perfectly  clear,  and  seven  ,  American  llora  are  now  common  in  Jai»an.— 
inches  in  diameter.  The  Japanese  cut  them  i  The  poverty  of  the  Japanese  fanna  is  %\\\ 
into  balls,  and  the  native  lapidaries  are  very  :  known,  but,  like  the  flora,  it  corresiH>nds  mure 
skilful  in  their  cnift.  Salt  is  produced  by  re-  ,  closely  to  that  of  the  Anierii-un  than  to  that  ^'f 
peatedly  saturating  sand  with  salt  water,  dry-  the  Asiatic  continent.  In  the  woods  and  wiliis 
mg  it,  and  dissolving  out  the  salt^    Malachite  ;  are  bears,  wild  boars,  woIve««  deer^bodfren. 


and  cinnabar  are  well  known.  Petrifactions 
and  fossils  are  often  seen.  Sulphurous,  chalyb- 
eate, and  mineral  springs,  tlie  waters  of  which 
are  variously  impregnated,  are  very  numerous 
throughout  the  empire. — There  is  perhaps  no 


foxes,  ground  s<iuirrels,  and  bares.  The  moa* 
keys  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  troablesomc  at 
times.  Weasels,  martens,  and  moles  an?  Terr 
common.  AVild  ducks  and  geeae,  pi|ECon\ 
woo<lcocks,  snipes,  pheasants,  teal,  beroiuii  an! 


other  country  in  the  world  of  the  same  area  storks  are  among  the  birds  used  for  fond.  Tl» 
that  produces  such  a  variety  of  conifers.  They  hawk,  buzzard,  crow,  eagle,  cormorant,  gall, 
are  everywhere  abundant,  the  main  roads  are  sparrow,  red-billed  mag])ie,  and  ortolan  a» 
lined  with  them,  and  clipped  hedges  of  crifp-  \  numerous.  The  canary  is  now  well  domnti- 
tomeria^  retinospora,  hiota^  i&c,  are  very  gen-  cated  in  Japan,  and  the  vnguUn  or  Japaaeie 
eral.  Around  the  temples,  where  they  are  nightingale  is  noted  for  its  music.  Tame  aai- 
never  cut  down,  they  attain  the  greatest  size  mals  are  now  more  numerous  than  f(»nntf- 
and  grandeur.  They  are  often  trained  to  snread  .  ly,  owing  to  the  increasing  habit  of  catia$ 
out  over  bamboo  frames,  and  particular  limbs  ;  meat.  Venison,  wild  boar,  and  monkey  ncii 
are  propped  up  and  grow  to  a  great  length.  ,  have  been  eaten  from  ancient  times ;  and  beef. 
Timber  is  very  plentiful,  cheap,  and  of  great  \  pork,  and  mutton,  especially  the  fin^  are  no' 
variety.  The  mulberry  tree  grows  wild,  but  eaten  in  all  the  large  cities.  Goats  are  fonaA 
the  young  trees  that  are  reared  for  the  food  of  around  Nagasaki,  cows  and  bnlls  in  erenr  pror- 
tiie  silkworm  are  not  allowed  to  grow  more  ince,  hogs  in  many  plae^  and  sheep  in  a  fcv. 
than  T)  ft.  high.  The  varnish  tT^Q(rhu$  rerni-  The  native  horses  are  small  and  aetire.  Ib 
e{ft'ra\  from  which  the  famed  lacquer  is  Tuade,  Satsuma  they  are  woolly,  and  in  Toaa  as  naall 
also  profluces  oil  and  vegetable  tallow,  like  its  as  Shetland  ponies.  Dogs  are  very  nomcroQi 
im&r nWy ihorh us BHcceilanea.  Large <iuantities  but  of  gentle  dispositions;  mnd  the  hi^5 
of  camphor  are  exported,  being  obtained  from  prized  variety  of  spaniel  called  ekim^  baTin^a 
the  camphor  trees  which  attain  great  age  and  snub  nose  and  silky  fur,  is  supposed  to  be  tbi 
size  in  Japan.  The  chief  fruit  trees  are  the  original  of  the  English  variety  called  Priane 
apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  peach,  chestnuts,  Charles^  spaniel.  The  cats  are  generaUy  abort- 
walnut,  persimmon,  pomegranate,  lig,  orange,  '  tailed;  on  the  W.  coast  long-Uuled  eats  art 
lemon,  and  citron.  The  grape  is  the  best  fruit  found,  but  most  Japanese  cats  have  tails  frota 
in  Jai)an.  Strawberries  grow  wild,  but  are  1  to  8  in.  long.  Kabbits  and  gninea  pigi  m 
nearly  tasteless.  Loquats  and  kuuKpiats,  as  in  '  common  pets.  Among  the  domestic  fovl% 
Ciiiua,  are  common.  The  persimmons  are  often  ;  the  turkey,  peacock,  goose,  and  swan  ars  k« 
as  large  as  apples,  and  very  sweet.  The  cherry  common ;  but  the  bantam  fowli^  ordiaary 
tree  blossoms,  but  bears  no  eatable  fruit.  The  chickens,  dncka,  and  pigeons  are  reared  cs> 
bamboo  is  found  almost  everywhere  from  Ka-  tensively  for  food.  Fish  is  the  staple  aainul 
rafto  to  Kiu  Kiu,  an<l  is  put  to  an  asttmishing  fooil,  and  the  great  variety  disfdaycd  in  tbe 
number  of  uses.  The  box  tree,  junii)er,  ivy,  '  markets,  from  river,  lake,  and  sea,  astoaiibf* 
palm,  elm,  and  a  black  wood  like  ebony  are  foreigners.  The  Japanese  are  especially  fsai 
uNo  found.  Tbe  camellia  grows  wild,  often  of  raw  fish.  A  large  proportion  of  the  po|A* 
40  ft.  high,  and  is  <ultivated  everywhere  for  '  lation  are  fishers.  Many  of  the  wonn  ii* 
the  beauty  of  its  blossoms,  an  immense  num-  expert  divers,  often  remaining  for  honn  !■  ibe 
ber  of  varieties  being  produced.  Beans,  ]>eas,  ,  water;  they  can  swim  with  bagsfoU  of  hssT? 
white  and  sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  lettuce,  shell  fisli  on  their  shoulders.  Fiahimrbevricd 
beets,  yams,  tomatoes,  ginirer,  ei^g  plant,  gourds  qn  with  nets,  hooks  and  lines,  apcam,  bovi  aa4 
cucumbers,  mushroom,  lilies  (the  bulbs  of  w*hich  arrows,  and  with  cormoranta.  Whalc«  sra 
are  eaten),  bamboo  (the  youmr  sjirouts  are  pursued  and  killed  wlienerer  met  with.  Eaai^ 
eaten),  spinach,  leeks  radishes,  garlic,  ca[>sicum,    mous  stjuids  with  arms  25  fL  long;  and  crabs 
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whose  outspread  claws  measare  14  ft  from 
tip  to  tip,  are  occasionally  caught  in  the  bay 
of  Yedo.  Sea  otters  and  seals  are  shot  in 
^eat  numbers  in  Karafto  and  the  Kuriles. 
.The  salamander  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  reptiles  and  insects  of 
Japan  are  varied  and  interesting. — The  Jap- 
anese peoi>le  are  of  middling  size,  in  general 
active  and  vigorous ;  and  in  Uieir  mental  char- 
acteristics they  resemble  Europeans  more  than 
the  average  Asiatic  peoples.  Their  skins  range 
through  all  colors  from  white  to  light  brown, 
yellow  copper  color,  dirty  red,  and  almost 
black.  The  average  hue  is  a  pale  copper 
on  the  bo<ly,  and  shades  of  yellowish  brown 
in  the  face.  The  color  depends  greatly  upon 
the  degree  of  exposure;  the  ladies  of  the 
upper  class,  who  rarely  go  out  of  the  house,  are 
often  i>erfectly  white  and  fair,  while  some  of 
the  coolies  are  almost  as  black  as  negroes. 
Their  eyes  are  oblong,  of  a  very  dark  brown, 
often  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  and  not  so 
oblique  as  those  of  the  Chinese.  Tlie  upper  lid 
toward  the  nose  is  folded  so  as  to  prevent  the 
eyes  from  opening  as  widely  as  those  of  Cau- 
casians. Their  noses  are  llat,  thick,  short,  de- 
pressed at  the  bridge,  and  round  and  open  in 
front,  instea<l  of  beneath.  Their  huir  is  not  a 
true  black,  but  of  a  very  dark  brown,  some- 
times distinctly  re<l.  Its  blackness  and  coarse- 
ness are  promoted  by  the  universal  practice  of 
fihaving  the  heads  of  the  children  from  their 
birth.  Usually  it  is  made  to  appear  very  black 
and  glossy  with  unguents  and  bandoline  made 
from  a  mucilaginous  plant.  Some  of  the 
mountaineers,  boatmen,  and  coolies  are  tall  and 
muscular,  but  the  average  Japanese  is  flat- 
breasted,  undersized,  and  weak  in  physique, 
compare<I  with  Caucasians.  Both  sexes  have 
small  hands  and  feet.  The  women  are  usually 
small  and  dumpy,  though  often  very  beautiful, 
and  excce<lingly  neat  in  dress  and  coiffure. 
People  of  every  ajxo  and  sex  bathe  daily  in  hot 
watof.  In  the  public  bath  houses,  so  numerous 
in  eviTv  street,  the  water  is  often  intensely  hot, 
which  the  bathers  dtdight  in,  at  the  cost  of 
half  a  cent.  The  heat  of  the  water  and  the 
price  of  a  bath  are  now  regulated  by  govern- 
ment, which  has  also  of  late  years  prohibited 
the  ]>ractice  of  promiscuous  bathing.  The 
married  women,  and  those  above  20  vears  of 
a:ro,  blacken  their  teeth  with  a  mixture  of  galls 
and  jM»wdere<l  iron,  which  forms  a  jet-like 
black,  but  is  not  more  cprrosive  than  common 
writing  ink.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  now 
lo5ft  in  obscurity.  P'onneriy  the  emperor  and 
court  nobles  blackened  their  teeth  ;  they  ceased 
to  do  so  in  180S.  The  practice  is  now  dis- 
t»ourMire<l,  and  many  women  are  forsaking  it, 
following  the  example  of  the  empress.  Mar- 
ried women  formerly  shave<l  off  their  eye- 
brows, a  custom  now  also  falling  into  disuse. 
The  Japanese  maiden,  wife,  or  widow  may  be 
distinguishe<l  by  her  coiffure.  Among  the 
men.  the  old  percussion  gim-hammer  style  of 
topknot  or  shaven  scalp  is  rapidly  giving  way 


to  the  foreign  style  of  hair  dresiing.  In  char- 
acter, the  people  are  lively  and  volatile,  quick 
of  apprehension,  frank,  liberal,  and  hospitable. 
They  are  peculiarly  fond  of  militarv  life,  and 
make  excellent  soldiers  and  sailors.  They  learn 
rapidly,  and  show  mnch  aptitude  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  European  knowle<lge.  In  the 
schools  of  America  and  Europe  they  have  won 
the  highest  praise,  and  in  some  cases  honors, 
which  have  not  tended  to  decrease  their  natu- 
ral vanity.  Regard  for  truth  and  chastity,  or 
reverence  for  human  life,  cannot  be  said  to 
characterize  the  Japanese.  The  youth  seems 
to  be  a  model  of  all  that  is  frank,  noble,  im- 
pulsive, obedient,  grateful,  and  polite.  The 
same  individual  as  an  official  often  appears  the 
incarnation  of  deceit,  meanness,  ingratitude^ 
and  untruth,  though  always  outwardly  polite. 
The  people  are  very  industrious,  but  social  and 

Eleasure-loving,  fond  of  feasts  and  frolics,  and 
ave  frequent  national  and  religious  holidays. 
Music,  dancing,  and  the  theatre  are  the  favor- 
ite amusements  of  all  classes.  Mountebanlo, 
conjurers,  jugglers,  tumblers,  and  strolling 
players  and  musicians  were  formerly  often  seen 
in  the  streets,  and  were  highly  popular,  but  are 
now  much  less  so.  Japanese  jugglers  and  ac- 
robats have  appeared  m  America  and  Europe, 
and  have  fully  sustidned  the  reputation  of  the 
people  in  these  matters.  Dancing  connsta 
almost  entirelv  in  posturing  and  quick  move- 
ments of  the  body,  our  idea  of  moving  about 
while  dancing  not  being  understood.  Educa- 
tion, consbting  in  the  arts  of  reading  and  wri- 
ting the  native  syllabary,  perusing  the  popular 
story  books,  and  reckoning  on  the  al>acu8,  is  very 
general,  but  not  so  much  so  as  former  accounts 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  higher  classes 
can  read  the  Chinese  and  Ja])ane8e  classics, 
which  are  now  giving  place  to  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  and  books.  The  women  are 
carefully  educated  in  household  duties,  but  in 
the  lower  classes  receive  very  little  instruction 
in  book  learning.  In  the  higher  classes  the 
young  ladies  spend  much  time  in  making  fancy 
work,  and  in  being  taught  the  various  books 
relating  to  the  duties  of  a  wife,  mother,  and 
housekeeper.  The  "  Woman's  (Jreat  Study  " 
is  a  large  book  containing  minute  detuib  of 
woman's  duty  and  culture.  The  three  great 
duties  of  a  woman  are :  1,  obedience  to  her  pa- 
rents when  a  child;  2,  obedience  to  her  hus- 
band, when  a  wife;  8,  obedience  to  her  eldest 
son,  when  a  widow.  Politeness  is  a  national 
characteristic.  A  vast  and  minute  system  of 
eticpiette  is  the  life  study  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  among  the  lowest  class  mutual  courtesy 
is  strictly  obser\'ed.  The  foreigner  in  Japan  is 
surpri8e<l  to  hear  the  politest  phrases  and  to 
see  mutual  forbearance  among  the  commonest 
coolies.  The  Japanese  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween politeness  and  moraR,  They  say  that 
cheating,  lying,  Ac,  are  not  jKilite.  Politeness 
is  goo<lness  and  nrtue  in  their  eyes.  The  rules 
tlijit  govern  social  intercourse  are  former!  into 
a  regular  system,  which  is  taught  in  schooku 
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Formerly  the  cdaoation  of  a  Japanese  was  one  I  wings  at  the  ffhonlder,  and  wide  trousers  nf  tk« 
lialf  in  books  of  etiquette,  and  one  half  rearling  {  same  material,  to^*ther  forming  the  htm  if  hi- 
and  writing.  In  the  school  at  Fukui  in  Eclii-  |  mo^  are  worn.  The  hal'ama  or  lams  trou^-rrs 
zen,  over  ttie  foreign  department  of  which  the  ;  like  a  long  kilt,  are  the  distinguishing  mark  *»( 
writer  presided,  the  course  of  native  studies  re-    tlie  dress  of  a  gamuraL    Within  d«N*r«  Mck^ 


quired  seven  years.  Five  of  these  were  devo- 
te<l  entirely  to  theoreti<'al  and  practical  study 
of  etiquette,  the  reading  of  the  lives  of  illus- 


or  foot  mittens,  having  a  special  C4»m|Mirtm(rDi 
for  the  great  toe,  are  worn.  For  ouldo«>r  lue, 
clogs,  heavy  blocks  of  wood,  or  straw  ^»l«rx 


triuus  men  and  women,  exhortations  to  duty,  !  having  a  d«>uble  thong  which  fits  bvtwtrt-n  tb« 
tlie  clas.sios  of  Confucius,  the  histories  of  Japan  :  great  and  second  toe  and  binds  over  tiic  t«>p 
and  Cliinsi,  and  the  composition  of  private  and  '  and  side  of  the  foot,  are  worn.  Straw  sanilul? 
oflicial  letters.     Such  schools  however  existed  [  are  used  by  farmers,   coolies,  and  travtlltw. 


only  for  the  higher  classes.  Lower  schools  for 
teaching  the  rudinients  of  reading,  writing,  and 
reckoning  also  exist eil.  Even  tiie  language  is 
unique  in  its  courtliness  of  cxj)ression,  which  is 
shown  in  its  very  structure.  The  jieople  nre  in 
general  neut  and  clean  in  their  houses,  persons, 
and  dress.  Tea  is  a  universal  beverage,  and  is 
8erve<l  on  all  occasions  in  cups  Iiolding  alxmt 


Usually  neither  men  nor  women  wi-ar  hi-sJ 
coverings,  except  broad  screens  to  shvd  the 
rain  and  to  keep  off  the  sun.  In  col«l  weatli^ 
a  cloth  cap,  covering  all  but  the  eyes  and  noM. 
is  worn.  Rain  coats  made  of  oiled  {taper,  and 
cloaks  made  of  straw  or  pieces  of  matting,  ik 
common  in  rainy  weather.  Their  nmbrvUii 
are  very  large,  the  frames  of  bamlioo,  and  ilw 


half  a  gill,  which  are  drained  many  times  du-  covering  of  oile<l  paper.  The  fan  is  carried  br 
ring  the  day.  Every  man  and  hoy  carries  in  .  both  sexes.  Hitherto  the  custom  of  wearin;; 
his  ginlle  a  pipe  with  a  tube  of  bamboo,  and  j  two  swords,  one  above  the  other  on  the  mim 
mouthpiece  and  tiny  bowl  of  brass.  The  mild  ;  side  of  the  body,  was  the  distinguishing  mark 
line-cut  tobacco  is  useil,  and  smoking  is  general  of  the  samurai ;  the  lower  classes  weiv  all'^wi^ 
among  men  and  women.  The  visitor  is  always  to  carry  one  sword.  These  customs  are  now 
serviMl  with  tea,  sweetmeats  laid  on  white  i  nearly  obsolete.  European  dress  is  bertia- 
pa]>er  on  a  tray,  and  a  little  bowl  with  a  live  '  ing  conmion  among  all  classes,  and  the  irnT- 
coal  in  it  to  liglit  his  pipe  with.  It  is  etiquette  |  ernment  officials  are  required  by  law  to  wtar 
to  carry  away  the  remnants  of  the  cake  or  candy  [  it.  Even  the  court  costume  has  been  laid  teiAe 
folded  up  in  the  paper  and  put  in  the  wide  for  black  coats,  white  neckties  and  gii)Te\ 
sleeve.  Chop  sticks  take  the  place  of  the  knife  black  pantaloons,  and  boots.  The  houses  of 
and  fork.  Meat,  venison,  poultry,  gtune,  and  the  Japanese  are  low,  and  biult  of  a  frame  of 
large  vegetal>les  are  cut  or  sliced  before  being  wood,  with  wattling  of  reeds  or  bamboo.  tU 
brought  on  the  table.  Food  is  eaten  out  of  interstices  filled  with  mud  and  covered  wixk 
lacquered  wooden  bowls  and  porc<.*lain  ctips.  white  plaster.  The  eaves  are  very  hroaiL  uA 
A  feast  is  accom])anied  by  nmsic  and  dancing,  '•  a  veranda  extends  around  the  boo!<e.  Vn 
and  tlie  last  of  the  many  courses  is  rice  and  ,  windows  and  doors  are  frames  of  wood,  mr* 
tea.  -sVfZv,  or  rice  beer,  is  served  throughout  |  ere<l  with  pai>er,  and  sliding  in  grooves.  Ho« 
the  feast;  it  is  kept  in  tall  bottles,  which  are  of  the  partitions ccmsist  of  sliding  pa|»er dtwri 
first  set  in  boiling  water  to  heat  the  sak^',  which  which  can  be  removed  in  a  moment  aail  t 
is  always  drunk  liot.  The  cups  use<l  at  a  feast  >  great  hall  extemporized.  Outer  shutt«n  or 
are  very  small,  and  are  passed  around  or  thrown    "  rain  doors  "  protect  the  paper  door»  al  ni^l 

and  in  stormy  weather.    Almoeit  every  fiooM, 


across  to  each  other  by  the  guests,  and  tilled  by 
pretty  damsels  in  waiting.  At  a  banquet  any 
one  can  introduce  himself  to  another  person  by 


rich  or  poor,  has  a  garden  attached,  which  i« 
usually    a   miniature   landscape.     Fire-procf 


offering  the  cup;  if  he  drinks  and  returns  the  warehouses  are  made  by  coating  a  strourfrsBe 
cup,  the  introduction  is  made  and  ac(piaintance  of  timber  and  bamboo  with  layers  of  noJ 
begins.  The  onlinary  dress  of  both  Si*xes  and  amounting  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  wiH* 
all  ranks  is  somewhat  similar  in  form,  difTering  d(K>rs,  and  windows  are  all  of  the  same  thirk- 
chielly  in  the  colors,  fineness,  and  value  of  the  ,  ness  and  material.  The  merchant  stiMv*  !«• 
materials,  those  of  the  higher  onlers  being  of  goods  and  families  put  their  valuables  in  tbM> 
silk,  and  of  the  lower  onlers  of  hemn  and  cot-  |  Should  a  fire  occur  near  by,  a  mod  p^^^  ■ 
ton  cloth;  it  c<msists of  a  number  of  loose  wide  |  quickly  made,  and  several  candles  are  li^^ 
gowns  worn  over  each  other,  and  fastene<l  by  :  within  the  warehouse  to  convert  the  oxy?««*J 
a  girdle.  Every  class  of  the  people  is  distin-  the  air  into  carl>onic  acid  gas.  ThedoowiBJ 
gui-ihed  by  certain  pecidiarities  of  dress.  On  windows  are  then  dosed,  and  the  mod  son*** 
the  back  and  breast  of  the  outer  garment  of  over  the  cracks,  to  prevent  any  draft.  Aftif 
the  liigher.  I'lsis^es  a  family  or  chui  crest  is  a  tire  these  wareliouses  stand  nnhanncd  U* 
WMven  or  worke<l.  The  ^leeves  are  very  l<»ng  islands  in  a  sea  of  ashes.  Fires  are  ft*!*''! 
and  wi<le,  and  serve  for  p^nkets.  The  Japanese  and  terribly  destructive.  One  in  ToUo.  ipw 
display  very  g<MHl  tiste  in  their  dress,  but  the  3,  1H72,  destroyed  5,117  houses  and  made  in' 
women  wear  briirhter  colors  than  the  men,  and  2n.00n  IK^ople  homeless.  It  U  catimalfd  thtf 
bonier  their  rol>es  with  gay  embroidery  and  the  entire  space  of  the  city  la  borned  ••* 
g««M.  On  occasi«ms  of  <-ereinony,  a  hempen  every  seven  years. — Polygamy  is  not  aDs** 
j:ieket,  «»pen  at  the  sides  and  proje<ting  in    in  Japan,  but  concubinage  is  Ttrj  prmkiL 


The  crarw'ror  is 
li«  mrdy  hw  »  . 

Diit  Ukv  a  conoubine  anlcM  his  wife  is 
fniltrnl:  if  the  former  beara  a  child,  it  it 
treated  as  legitimate,  and  becomes  tbe  father's 
heir,  niiless  a  child  is  bom  to  the  tme  wife. 
DiTorcies  ore  cominoD.  Ii^even  eansea  for  di- 
TOfoe  are  enumerated  in  the  '"  Woman's  Great 
Study,"  viz. :  borrenneas,  disobedience  to  biu- 
tMud  or  mother-in-law,  Kuasipiug,  lewdness, 
leproRj,  Jealons?,  theft.  Prostitution  is  \«gai- 
iied,  and  is  not  specially  disreputable,  In  the 
lar)CU  cities  the  j/njotnaehi  or  prostitutes'  ouar- 
ter  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Ilie  city.  Chll- 
dwn  are  no  longer  bred  to  Iho  trade  from 
their  infancy,  as  formerly,  but  young  girls 
may  voluntuily  choose  to  be  eourtebtms,  and 
Innd  themselves  to  the  brotbel-ke«pera  for  a 
term  of  years.  They  are  taught  music  and 
sereral  other  acconiplishnienta,  and  often  mar- 
ry well,  being  better  educated  than  the  mass 
at  tbe  women.  In  the  afternoon,  at  the  bruth- 
d.  they  dress,  paint,  and  powder  themselvea, 
|iDt  on  splendid  robes,  and  toward  evening  sit 
la  a  semicircle,  motionless  and  wwting  for  the 
cltoice  of  some  passer-by.  The  front  of  the 
oiaed  room  in  whieh  they  sit  is  open  to  the 
■met,  or  separated  only  by  latticework  for 
iWlon  to  look  through.  Prostitution  is  in 
A*  rilies  confined  to  particnlar  quarters,  nnd 
bonder  strict  govenunentAl  insiiection.  Pros- 
dtutea  muBt  wear  a  certain  kind  of  dress,  and 
lie  iheir  girdles  in  front  instead  of  behind. 
Soicide  19  ynTj  common  in  Jap«i.  and  the  en- 
deni  style  of  committing  hara-iiri  (belly-cut) 
la  BtUl  in  vogue,  though  evidently  becoming 
Obiojele.  Daring  the  year  1673  at  least  SO 
pnbtio  instances  of  ripping  up  tbo  belly  took 
place.  A  proposition  made  in  the  supreme 
council  to  abolish  the  custom  was  not  Bd<ipt4<d. 
— The  agrieultnre  of  the  Japanese  is  condoclwl 
with  diligence  and  skill.  Irrigation  is  judi- 
ciously applied,  and  manure  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
dtlly  human,  is  carefully  collected,  and  used 
in  the  production  of  generally  good  harvests, 
Tb  grun  principally  raised  is  rice,  which  is  of 
ampeiior  quality,  and  ia  now  on  article  of  ex- 
port. Next  to  rice  tea  is  the  great  object  of 
nihivation.  Since  the  opening  of  the  country 
to  immense  number  of  new  tea  plantations 
bare  been  set  out.  The  teas  of  Uji  and  Surnca 
■reconsidered  the  beat  Coarse  sugar  is  ob- 
tMned  from  Salsuiua  and  universally  used  by 
ft*  people,  but  the  process  of  sngar  refining  is 
»M  yet  fully  understood.  The  gardeners  of 
iftn  have  attained  Iho  art  of  dwarfing  as  well 
■  «nLinring  vegetable  productions.  In  the 
liiiulatare  gardens  and  at  the  flower  shows 
<b;  eibihit  full-grown  trees  of  various  kinds  2 
nd3  ft.  high.  Rne  trees  3  in.,  bninboo  2  in., 
*ad  blossoming  plum  trees  6  in,  high  ore  com- 
<Hit  The  pine,  bamboo,  and  nlum  are  nsnally 
flialed  together  in  pots,  and  called  thoehitvhai, 
'■ord  compounded  of  the  three  names.  Trees 
^  plants  are  also  truned  to  grow  so  es  to  re- 
•Ooule  birds,  tortoises,  (jiiadrnpeds,  men,  shi|is. 
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mountains,  &c.     In  ornnmcntol  gardening 
Japanese  possess  wonderful  skill,  and  every  kind 
of  landscape  is  represented  in  their  gardens. — 
The  Japanese  are  admirable  workers  in  metals. 
Iron,  copper,  and  brass  are  wrought  in  every 

Eart  of  the  coontry,  and  the  swords  of  Japan 
ave  long  been  famous.  They  ore  made  of  tlie 
Unest  iron,  with  an  edge  of  steel.  The  orna- 
ments upon  their  hilts  and  bandloa,  made  of 
nopper,  silver,  or  gold,  with  inlaid  work  of 
varions  metals,  ore  not  only  curiosities,  but 
works  of  high  art,  often  representing  nntionul 
heroes,  mythology,  &c.  In  alloying  and  color- 
ing metals  they  ore  famous  experts.  They  are 
skilful  In  carving  wood  and  nietnl,  in  die-sink- 
ing, and  in  the  casting  of  metal  statues  used  for 
idols,  lanterns,  cannon,  &c, '  A  copper  statue 
of  Buddha  (Jap.  Dai  BvUu)  at  Kamokura  is 
nearly  CO  ft  in  height,  and  is  a  fine  work  of 
art.  Their  bronzes,  which  embody  the  na- 
tional art,  and  express  in  metal  their  le^ndary 
lore  and  symbousm,  hare  won  admirers  in 
every  land,  being  sought  after  for  their  chaste 
proportions,  exquisite  beauty,  excellence  of 
mecunniinn,  and  fineness  of  metal.  Tlieir  lac- 
quering In  wood  excels  that  of  all  other  na- 
tions. At  tiie  Vienna  exhibition  In  IS 73,  not 
only  their  bronze  and  lacquer  work,  but  their 
wood  and  stone  carvings,  mosaics,  basket  work, 
tortoise  shell,  inlaid  and  ivory  work,  fans,  silk 
flowers,  toys,  cut  crystjU,  and  leather,  were 

ntly  admired  ond  highly  praised.  The  mr.nu- 
ire  of  glass  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  Japun, 
and  only  tlie  simplest  articles  are  made,  and 
these  of  inferior  glass.  They  make  a  great 
variety  of  cotton  goods;  in  crapes,  eamleta, 
brocade,  and  figured  nik  for  ^rdli*,  Ibey  ex- 
cel. Paper,  which  is  applied  to  manifold  uses, 
even  for  niipkins  and  handkerchiefs,  is  made 
from  tlic  paper  mulberry  (Brovfonttin  papyri- 
X«ra),  and  is  noted  for  its  silkincss,  lustre, 
toughness,  and  softness.  It  is  very  abundant, 
and  of  all  qualities.  Paper  shojis  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  Kioto,  Tokio,  and  Dzoka  »ro 
the  chief  seats  of  Manufactures.  Kioto  ia 
noted  for  its  damasks,  satins,  camlets,  crape*, 
silk  fabrics  of  every  sort,  lacquered  articlen. 
screens,  funs,  points,  grindstones,  porcelain,  anu 
earthenware.  At  Tokio  nearly  every  kind  of 
manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  people  show 
tbe  greatest  eagerness  and  aptiluae  for  imita- 
ting all  kinds  of  European  munufoctnrea.  In 
nearly  every  bonse  of  the  samnrai  class  is  seen 
a  map  or  globe,  thermometer,  barometer.  Yan- 
kee clock,  or  lamp.  Most  of  tlie  intelligent 
natives  who  can  ailord  them  wear  watches. 
Telescopes,  microscopes,  knives,  and  spoons 
are  made  by  the  natives  from  Enropean  models, 
at  a  dieap  rate.  In  oil  the  cities  and  largo 
towns  ahops  filled  with  foreign  articles  are 
fiinnd.  where  looking  glasses,  clocks,  watches, 
spoons,  notions,  boots  and  shoes,  condensed 
milk,  beer,  colored  engraviaga,  fancy  soap, 
canned  fruit,  pickles,  brushes  and  combs,  panea 
of  glass,  wine  and  brandy,  russ.  ciu|iets.  un- 
derclothing, tc.,  are  sold.      All  these  tilings 
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nre  rapidly  cliftn'ring  the  mtmnerft,  customs, 
nnd  houiioholil  Iiubits  of  the  Japanese  people. 
Very  jrnod  iron  and  brass  cannon,  shot  and 
shell,  breech-  and  muzzle-loading  rilles,  gun- 
l)owder,  percussion  caps,  and  many  other 
artii'les  of  war  material,  are  now  mode  by 
unassisted  native  workmen.  —  The  internal 
trade  of  Japan  is  brisk  and  constant.  The 
rorids  are  good  and  kept  in  excellent  order, 
and  hotel**,  warehouses,  and  stables  for  the 
accommodation  of  man,  beast,  and  btiggage 
are  abundant,  and  their  terms  reasonable. 
Many  of  the  merchants  become  rich,  but  there 
are  not  its  yet  tive  millionaires  of  any  class  in 
Japan.  In  the  open  i)orts  tliere  are  probably 
a  few  score  merchants  who  may  each  Ikj  worth 
$.50,000^  but  this  is  a  large  sum  in  Japan. 
Goods  are  conveye<l  on  land  by  pack  horses, 
oxen,  an<l  coolies.  The  principal  carriage  of 
merchandise  is  by  water;  for  although  the 
Japanese  junks  cannot  make  long  sea  voyages, 
they  are  well  fitted  to  navigate  the  rivers,  to 
coast  from  port  to  port,  and  to  cross  from  isl- 
and to  island.  The  shores  of  the  Japanese 
group  afford  great  facilities  for  a  coasting 
trade,  from  the  abundance  of  harbors  and  shel- 
ters for  vessels  of  small  size,  and  these  facilities 
are  energetically  u-^ed  by  the  people,  who  keep 
afloat  a  vast  number  of  vessels,  from  fishing 
boats  to  junks  of  300  tons.  At  present  the 
great  bulk  of  the  coasting  trade  is  done  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamship  com- 
pany. Japanese  trailing  conmanies  also  own 
Bteamers,  which  ply  regularly  between  the 
large  ports.  Scores  of  small  river  and  lake 
steamers,  owned  and  manned  by  Japanese,  now 
ply  on  the  inland  waters  and  seacoast.  On 
Like  Biwa  alone  there  are  seven  steamers. 
\Jommerce  is  comparatively  free  from  tolls 
iijid  duties,  though  the  government  seems 
to  have  a  chronic  temlency  to  meddle  with 
the  mer(>hants,  and  privileged  corporations 
help  to  ft'tter  and  restrict  commerce.  The  in- 
land trade  is  assisted  by  great  fairs  held  at 
Kioto  and  other  cities.  Until  the  summer  of 
18j'.K  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the  foreign 
commerce  had  been  limited  to  the  Dutch  and 
Chinese  at  Xagas:iki.  The  Dutch  had  a  small 
factory  at  Deshima,  on  which  12  or  18  mer- 
chants livi.-<l,  closely  watched  by  the  Japanese, 
and  alio  v.- id  very  little  liberty.  Two  ships 
wtTc  annually  sent  from  Batiivia,  with  cargoes 
consi>ting  chiefiy  of  sugar,  ivory,  bjir  iron, 
tinned  iron,  fine  chintzes,  broadcloths,  shal- 
loons, cloves,  tortoise  shell,  drugs,  spectacles, 
looking  glasses,  watches,  various  herbs  and 
roots,  and  Dutch  me<licines.  The  writer  in  his 
travels  through  Japan  has  found  two  or  three 
popular  Dutch  medicines  advertised  in  Roman 
letters  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  and  cities. 
Tlie  wonls  in  use  among  the  natives  for  glass, 
tinned  iron,  table,  iSuiiday,  electricity,  lauda- 
num, and  many  «>ther  things,  are  corruptions 
of  tbe  Dutch  names  for  the  same.  The  chief 
artiiles  of  export  by  the  Dutch  were  copj»er, 
caijiphor,  laiM^uer  ware,  porcelain,  and   rice. 


In  1854  American  diplomacr  racceeded  in  re- 
moving the  barriers  against  foreign  oomnhmY. 
and  many  ports  liave  since  been  opened  to 
foreign  residence  and  trade.  Tbe  Articles  iiio4 
in  demand  by  tlie  Japanese  are  tisMies  of  «!1 
kinds,  cotton  prints,  calicoes  tlannels.  cott<*D 
and  woollen  yarn,  knit  goods,  chintz,  vdrit, 
woollens,  blankets,  glass  ware,  mirrors,  dnus 
ivory,  cheap  clocks,  watches,  petrolecm  i&J 
lamps,  fiour,  rod  iron,  machinery,  sugar,  bi^>t« 
and  slioes,  liats,  wine,  spirits  and  beer,  zic^, 
sail  cloth,  soap,  leather,  and  tea  lead  Tbe 
most  profitable  cxjmrts  are  rice,  Hlk«  tea.  cam- 
phor, vegetable  oil  and  tallow,  wax,  lacquereil 
ware,  porcelain,  sulphur,  silkworms^  epp^  aad 
a  variety  of  sundries  that  find  a  ntarkd  in 
Ch  ina.  Tlie  value  of  the  imports  into  Japan  iId- 
ring  the  year  1872  amounted  to  $26,18H,44I: 
of  exports,  $24,294,532 ;  total  value  uf  expoiti 
and  imports,  $.50,482,073.  Tbe  local  traic 
imports  and  exports,  between  tbe  open  porti 
of  Japan  during  1871,  was  to  tbe  tiIds  of 
$1,4:30,530;  for  1872  it  was  valued  at  RiCS.- 
232.  The  declared  value  of  imports  in  ItCS 
was  20,000,000  yens,  or  dollars,  and  the  de- 
clared value  of  the  exports,  $21,00ujj00.  Tbe 
total  amount  of  duties  collected,  inclodiiv  '^ 
exports,  imports,  rent  of  warehouse,  entmM 
and  clearance  fees,  fines  and  penalties,  and  n^ 
cellaneons,  was  $1,735,000.  The  value  of  crt- 
ton  manufactures  imported  into  Japan  in  bTl 
was  $8,011,478,  and  in  1872  $10,(H»,155.  Of 
woollen  manufactures,  the  value  in  IfCl  m 
$2,050,789,  and  in  1872  $6,335,014.  The  ei- 
port  of  raw  Silk  in  1871  was  $8,416,711  ia 
1872  $7,355,023;  silkworms'  eggs  in  ISTl 
$2,184,r,8S,  in  1872  $1,9*53,159;  tea  in  l«n 
$4,051,202,  in  1872  $5,445,488;  rice  id  1(^3 
$2,088,548;  copper  in  1878  $1,358,545.  !■ 
1872  the  shipping  returned  at  all  the  of^ 
ports  was :  British,  81  mail  steamers,  851  ikipi 
tonnage  204,077 ;  American,  293  mafl  ilcaa- 
ers,  60  ships,  tonnage  688,401 ;  other  ntfioMk 
1 18  ships,  t«»nnage  73,024.  On  the  firrt  optt- 
ing  of  the  ports  to  foreign  commeree,  tbe  cUrf 
obstacle  to  ])rofitable  trade  was  the  pecvBir 
ideas  of  the  Japanese  government  reladair  to 
currency.  Little  trouble  is  now  experieaeed 
on  this  score,  as  tbe  mint  at  Ozaka  tnrw  (*K 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  satisfactory  wei|hl  ^ 
fineness,  which  are  graded  in  valne  arconli>^ 
to  the  decimal  systenu — In  science,  tbe  Jip^ 
nese  have  ])articularly  cultivated  mediriM.  i^ 
tronomy,  and  matbematicsi  The  Eoroptfi 
system  of  medicine  is  now  followed  by  Mvlf 
all  the  doctors  of  Japan,  and  diawcthm  *y^ 
ly  practised  in  the  great  citiea,  and  secrcc?  is 
the  smaller  by  private  individuab.  A  p^ 
many  Dutch  books  on  tlierapentiest  UMdiOBe. 
and  surgery  have  been  translated  of  lale  f"'* 
an<l  diligently  studied.  The  native  dort*** 
are  highly  respected  by  the  foragn  prr^^'^'*" 
ers,  and  while  they  are  very  socceai 
local  di<«eases,  they  do  not  hcAaSe  to 
very  difiScult  cases,  with  average  |Eood  iei<«^ 
Among  their  many  inventioiia  are 
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anil  inuiA  (Jap.  moguia,  barning  grass),  butli  of 
whicli,  tliDiigh  now  gcuerally  aiiperauduil,  vere 
looe  practi««d  in  Europe,  inlo  wliipb  thej  had 
Ifcvn  iatrudaoed  fram  Japan.     The  Japanese 

Iivople  are  troubled  with  a  disease  which  is  not 
:nuwn  in  otlier  countries  called  kakke  (leg  hu- 
mor), which  baffli'B  Uie  elcill  of  both  na^ve  and 
foreign  phTairiand.  Its  diagnosis  is  us  y«t  ver; 
obaoiire.  It  is  especiallj  prevalent  in  Tokio, 
Mid  tiiQ  snmmer  of  1873  was  noted  for  tbo 
lutMtalitT  CADsed  there  by  this  disuse.  It  bo- 
stna  in  the  feet;  the  legs  swell,  the  putlent 
lias  great  difficulty  in  muking,  and  ha«  to  re- 
main quiet;  the  legs  continue  to  swell,  and 
after  headache,  pal)>itatlon  of  the  lieart.  and 
fxcraciating  pains  in  the  Bmall  intestines,  death 
msuee.  Their  so-called  ".remarkable  medieal 
discuvery."  the  dotha  powder,  wliich  Tilsingh 
averted  ciiuM  restore  ttcxibility  to  a  etiflened 
homan  corpse,  and  core  disease  in  the  living 
body,  refresli  the  spirit^  iiv..  is  and  always 
waa  a  pious  fraud.  It  is  made  of  common 
qoarti  Hand,  drawn  from  eertain  bubbling 
•pringB  in  the  provinces  of  Kii  and  Hitachi,  by 

Iirieats  of  the  Buddhi>t  Shin  Gon  sect,  with 
ong  prayers  to  Bnddhn  to  gire  it  efficacy.  With 
tbis  a  few  grains  of  mica  are  mixed.  It  is  not 
DOW  believed  in  eicept  by  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  people.  In  chemistry,  botany,  and 
BKtronoiny.  tlie  Japanese  have  gained  oon- 
■ilenible  knuwled^  by  moons  of  translations 
from  the  Dutch  and  English.  In  the  fine  arts 
they  liave  made  but  liltie  progress.  Their  ma- 
ne is  very  disagreeable  to  European  ears, 
tfaoDfch  tlie  people  toko  a  passionate  delight  in 
it.  The  Japanese  gamut  is  very  rude,  and 
moat  of  the  mnsio  is  in  the  minor  key.  They 
have  a  eonsiderable  body  of  printed  music, 
among  which  is  a  collection  of  very  ancient 
clasMcal  pieces  [lerfonued  on  pablic  occasions. 
The  bands  for  the  army  and  navy  are  now 
trained  by  Euroiiean  instructors,  in  European 
sljle.  The  use  of  the  tamuen  or  three-stringed 
baqjo  is  always  a  part  of  female  education. 
The  loto  and  the  hiaa  are  the  principal  otiier 
itritige<l  instruments.  They  have  a  large  va- 
riety of  wind  instrnments,  and  several  kinds 
of  drams  and  cymbals.  In  the  arts  of  design 
and  painting  they  show  great  taste,  hut  only  a 
raident  in  the  country  it«e1f  can  fully  aopre- 
date  their  delineutions.  There  are  several  dis- 
tinct styles  or  schools  of  drawing  and  painting, 
easily  recognized  by  a  connoisseur.  The  style 
vwd  on  fans,  battledoors.  story  books,  broad- 
odes,  caricatures,  &c.,  is  most  popular  and 
pleases  the  vulgar  eye.  Another  style  is  used 
OB  the  bakeittotio  or  hanging  pictures  and  scrolls 
Neo  in  every  house ;  and  still  another  on  fold- 
ing screens  and  pictorial  scroll  Iwoks,  In  this 
ItsI  style  tbe  coloring  is  very  rich,  and  the  details 
ireiainntely  portrayed.  In  the  second,  the  sa- 
lient jiolnts  are  emphasifed,  but  tlio  pictures, 
*liile  very  suggestive,  leave  much  to  the  iina- 
|iaiitk>n.  The  first  named  ntyle  combines  the 
Quaiilics  of  the  second  and  third.     Cultivated 
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count  of  their  intense  realism.  Their  delinea- 
tions of  birds,  flowers,  and  fruits  are  exquisite- 
ly beautiful.  Not  only  docs  their  lai'i[uered, 
porcelain,  and  inlaid  work  of  all  kinds  show 
this,  but  the  walls  of  the  palaces  in  Kioto  and 
Tokio,  and  the  tombs  at  Mkko  and  -Shibo,  are 
renowned  for  Uio  remarkable  beauty  and  eor- 
rectnessuf  their  carvings  and  paintings.  They 
arc  not  very  succef«ful  in  j)ortrflying  the  hu- 
man form.  They  know  httle  of  tlie  higher 
ploatic  art,  and  have  scarcely  a  conception  of 
tliat  ideal  human  form  which  is  such  a  poasion 
with  Europeans.  Their  best  sculptured  repre- 
sentations of  sacred  animals  ore  fair  specimens 
of  cleverchisel  workratlierthanof  idcids.  Prin- 
ters imd  booksellers  are  nnmeroua,  and  keep  tlie 
market  well  supplied  with  cheap  bouka,  many 
of  them  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts. 
They  print  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  using 
cut  wooden  blocks  for  type.  Kioto  was  for- 
merly the  chief  seat  of  the  book  trade,  and  was 
eminently  tlie  centre  of  literature,  the  fine  arts, 
and  religion.  Tokio  is  now  fast  robbing  it 
of  all  its  glories,  and  becoming  the  manufac- 
turing, fine-art,  literary,  and  religioua,  us  well 
as  the  political  capital  of  the  em^ilre.  All 
the  people  are  fond  of  reading,  and  circulating 
librariee,  carried  on  men's  backs  from  house  to 
house,  are  very  common.  Their  dramns,  of 
which  tlie  people  are  passionately  fond,  ara 
nearly  always  founded  on  national  history  or 
tradition,  or  the  exploits,  lives,  or  adventures 
of  Japanese  heroes  and  gods.  Many  of  them 
are  deuigncd  to  enforce  and  iltusirate  moral 
precepts.  Their  general  tendency  is  clevsling, 
patriotic,  and  decorous,  though  some  of  them 
are  strongly  tainted  with  tbe  old  national  pas- 
sion for  revenge,  and  have  horrible  exhibitions 
of  cruel  piini^ments.  The  actor  ia  most  es- 
teemed who  can  most  freijucntly  cliunge  parts 
in  the  same  jilay.  Tlie  female  parts  arc  nsuully 
taken  hymen  or  boys,  though  women  are  now  | 

becoming  actresses.     The  best  actors  receive  | 

Sl,{)00  a  season,  which  is  a  high  salary  ia  J 

Japan.    The  theatrical  stage  is  b  turn-table,  ' 

which  can  be  turned  and  made  to  present  ft 
new  scene  in  a  moment.    The  scenes  are  per-  | 

fectly  true  to  Japanese  life  and  fact,  the  actnal  \ 

scene  of  tbe  ptay  being  always  laid  in  Japan.  J 

Tlie  theatres  as  yet  are  very  rude  stniclarea,  1 

The  playing  bc^ns  in  the  morning  and  lasts  dl  ' 

day,  the  spectators  bringing  their  food  with  I 


very 


e  do  not  like  foreign  pictures,  i 


low  class. — The  two  great  relinous  of  Japan  ■*  • 
are  Sliinto  and  Bnppo,  or  ShiuloTsni  and  Buddh- 
ism. Shinto  ia  siippose<l  to  be  the  ancient 
religion  of  J"Pan.  Buddhism  was  brought 
fromCorea.  Tlie  word  sAi'n/o  is  Chinese,  Th» 
Japanese  name  for  tbe  same  is  lami  no  miehi, 
"the  way  of  the  goda."  Skin  means  god;  to, 
way,  doctrine,  cult.  The  essence  uf  t^binto  it 
ancestral  worship  and  sacrifice  to  d>-paned  he- 
roes. Mori  «ays:  "The  Sbintos  Wllev*  in  a 
past  life,  and  they  live  in  fear  or  ruvrrince  »f 
tbe  spirits  of  the  deed."  The  number  of  Sliinio 
deitJL'S  is  enormous,  and  variously  vetimuled,  bat 
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the  repnteil  divine  ancostresa  of  the  mikado  Ten 
Slio  Dai  Jin,  or  AmaTorosu  o  Migami,  "  great 
go<ldei(8  of  the  celestial  eflfulgence,"  or  *'the 
heavenly  illuminating  spirit,'^  is  the  chief  and 
supreme.  The  first  name  is  Chinese,  the  sec- 
ond pure  Japanese.  The  Shintoists  have  very 
ohsi*ure  notions  ahout  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  a  supreme  creator,  or  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Their  chief  end,  in 
opposition  to  tlie  Buddhists,  is  happiness  in 
this  life.  In  its  precepts  Shinto  lays  great 
stress  upon  keeping  the  body  pure  with  water 
and  the  heart  by  prayer  to  the  kami  or  gmis. 
Pilgrimages  to  sacretl  places  and  attendance 
upon  the  religious  festivals  are  enjoined  as  du- 
ties. The  Mecca  of  the  Shintoists  is  the  collec- 
tion of  temples  in  Ise,  about  200  m.  S.  W.  of 
Tokio,  which  are  visited  by  the  mikado,  the 
recognized  spiritual  head  of  the  Shinto  system, 
hence  called  tenno^  which  means  **  heavenly 
king."  The  eating  of  flesh  was  formerly  an 
abomination,  but  modern  civilization,  a  knowl- 
edge of  physiology,  and  exi>erience  of  the  taste 
of  well  cooked  steaks,  have  overcome  this 
prejudice,  and  the  most  devoted  Shintoists  now 
eat  beef  habitually.  The  great  end  and  aim  of 
Shintoism  is  obedience  to  the  edicts  of  the 
government,  as  shown  in  the  sermons  of  the 
lecturers  and  priests.  The  three  great  com- 
mandments, issued  by  the  department  of  reli- 
gion in  1H72,  intended  to  be  the  basis  of  a  ro- 
formeil  Shinto  and  national  religion,  are  as 
follows :  "  1.  Thou  slialt  honor  the  giwls  and  love 
tliv  countrv.     2.  Thou  shalt  clearlv  understand 

ft  V  ft 

tlie  principles  of  heaven  and  the  duty  of  man. 
8.  Thou  shalt  revere  the  emperor  as  thy  sov- 
ereign, and  obey  the  will  of  his  court."  In  its 
higher  forms  Shinto  is  a  cultured  and  intellec- 
tual deism;  in  its  lower  forms  it  consists  in 
blind  obedience  to  governmental  and  priestly 
dictates.  The  Shinto  tem[)les  are  c:dle<l  miytu, 
and  are  miwle  of  the  pure  wood  calKnl  hi  no  ki^ 
**sun  wood."  In  a  perfectly  pure  Shinto  tem- 
ple there  is  neither  attar,  inuige,  nor  picture.  A 
mirror,  the  emblem  of  self-examimition,  and 
strips  of  white  paper,  symbols  of  purity  of  life, 
are  always  seen,  but  nothing  else.  Around  or 
outside  of  the  temple  often  hang  votive  tablets, 
pictures  of  horses  an<i  of  ancient  heroes,  a 
stone  lavatory,  often  a  sculptureil  cow,  or  "  two 
heavenly  <logs."  The  sun  is  worship[ied  under 
the  name  of  <)  Tento  Sama,  "lord  of  the  hea- 
venly path  ;"  and  the  moon  under  the  title  of 
U  Tsnki  Sama.  The  Shinto  belief  supposes  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  number  of  spirits  who 
exerci-ie  an  intluence  over  the  aflFairs  of  the  ; 
worM,  who  are  to  be  pro|»itiated  by  prayers 
and  the  ob^^ervance  of  certain  rules  of  conduct, 
clean  11  nes'i  of  person,  ami  i>urity  and  cheerful- 
ness of  heart.  The  inferior  sj»irits,  wh(»  are 
verv  nnmenms,  are  <'hieflv  heroes  canonized 

ft  'ft 

for  their  wi>rthy  dee<ls  or  illustrious  <|ualities. 
The  Mio»t  pmminent  and  popuhir  of  these  mi- 
nor deities  is  llachiman,  the  pnl  of  war,  who 
is  an  ajMKheo"*!-!  of  the  lOth  emperor  of  Ja- 
pan.    The  worshii»   paid  to   the   spirits  resi- 


ding in  the  miyas  is  of  a  very  sunnlo  rhone^ 
ter.     The  devotee  approaches  under  the  m- 
cred  gateways  until  within  a  short  di^tAOce 
of  the  door.    He  then  stops,  flings  a  few  roin» 
in  the  box  or  on  the  floor,  folds  Tiu  hand»  in  a 
posture  of  reverence,  matters  his  prayers,  uhl 
ueparts.    The  Shinto  priests  are  called  innnvki, 
si)irituid  teachers.     They  form  a  high  clas«  of 
society,  but  have  no  ordination  or  special  privi- 
leges.   They  marry  and  have  familk*^    Tber 
wear  a  peculiar  costnme  when  officiating.  •  It 
is  highly  probable  that  Shinto  never  liecatne  t 
definite  system  of  religion  nntil  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism.    Many  of  its  legends  and 
even  titles  are  Chinese.    Bucldhism  accepted  iti 
deities  and  caused  them  to  be  worshipped  si 
Buddhist  deities ;  and  the  two  religions  beesme 
gradually  so  mixed  t<»gether,  to  the  adraatsi^ 
of  Buddhism  and  the  loss  of  Shinto,  that  tbe 
existence  of  the  latter  has  been  little  more 
than  nominal  during  the  past  five  or  six  cnfcB* 
ries.    On  the  accession  of  the  mikado  toUi 
ancient  supreme  power,  in  1869,  a  ''pnrifict- 
tion^'  was  beguile  and  all  the  Sliinto  lenipki 
throughout  the  empire  were  purged  of  Boiiub- 
ist  symbols,  images,  writings,  &c. ;  the  om  of 
Chinese  religious  names,  tiuea,  and  tenni  vm 
discourage<1,  and  that  of  pure  J^ianece  ca- 
courage<f,  in  the  language  ox  religion.    But  tbi 
attempts  made  by  tlie  government  to  proselnt 
idl  the  people  to  the  Shinto  faith  and  to  abol- 
ish Buddhism  failed,  and  Buddhism  is  Kill,  m 
it  has  bwn  for  more  tlian  ten  oentmies,  tU 
|M>pu]ar  religion  of  Japan.    It  is  said  to  hiTt 
been  introduced  from  Corea  in  the  fint  cci- 
tury  of  the  Christum  era,  but  waa  not  pi^i** 
gated  extensively  until  the  year  S32,  vbei 
the  king  of  Ilakkusai,  a  district  of  Cores,  max 
an  embassy  with  a  present  of  an  ima^  o< 
Shaka  (Buddha)  and  a  set  of  Buddhist  bonb 
of  the  sacred  canon.    Though  at  fint  riokotlj 
opposed,  it  gradually  made  convertSi  nntil  Urt 
son  of  the  emperor,  afterward  regent  of  the 
empire,  became  a  convert,  after  which  the  lOc- 
cess  of  Buddhism  In  Japan  was  iMnrfd    BsDdi 
of  zealous  priests  continued  to  Jpov  ialo  ^ 
empire,  onu,  not  content  with  tbcir  snecMi  ■ 
8<mthern  Japan,  accompanied  or  foQawcdii 
the  wake  of  the  conouering  armioB  aorth- 
wanl,  who  drove  the  aooriginal  AIdos  bcfoi* 
them,  or  tranquilliied  and  govemed  thA 
Lorn;  before  the  introduction  of  GhriiliiBitJ 
Buddhism  was  thoroughly  estabttriied  vkr* 
ever  the  Japanese  language  was  spcriksB,  tvca  ■■ 
the  Liu  Kiu  islands.    In  1869  there  wtfe  liS- 
000  Buddhist  priests  and  460,244  tanqto  «■ 
moniisteries.    There  were  originaQy  sis  ufi^ 
which  entered  Japan.    Now  Umr  an  le*^ 
hirge  and  *'  orthodox  **  aecta,  with  90  lobAn- 
siims  or  offshoots,  and  12  "irregular,"  **c(^ 
tic,''  or  very  small  sects.    Probstbly  In  h»(  ' 
country  has  there  been  a  richer 
of  Buddhism  than  in  Japan.    Hm  tht  ^ 
phases  and  developments  of  iSbm  wealtrf" 
doctrines  of  the  Indian  aage  are  fboad.  v^ 
effects  on  the  ci\ilizatioa  of  Japia  have  bsa 
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•8  marked  as  those  of  Mohammedanism  tipon 
Turkey,  or  Christianity  upon  England.  The 
chief  deity  in  the  Buddhist  pantheon  in  Japan 
is  Amida  (Sanskrit  Amitabha),  and  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  worship  offered  to  Amida  is 
the  repetition  of  the  prayer  Namu  Amida 
Butsn^  '^Save  us,  eternal  Buddha/'  Next  to 
the  worship  of  Amida  is  that  of  Kuanon,  the 
goddess  of  mercy.  She  is  always  addressed 
by  those  who  are  in  sorrow  or  affliction  of  any 
kind.  The  most  astonishing  answers  to  prayers 
made  to  her  are  pn  record,  and  form  tne  sub- 
ject of  a  series  of >  remarkable  tableaux  of  life- 
size  figures  at  the  great  temple  of  Asakusa  in 
Tokio.  There  are  88  celebrated  shrines  to  her 
honor,  and  pious  pil^ms  often  make  the 
tour  of  the  empire,  visiting  and  praying  at 
every  one  of  them.  Yemma  is  the  god  of  hell 
end  the  chief  judge  of  the  infernal  regions. 
Jizo  are  six  deities  whose  images  are  placed 
along  the  highways  of  the  empire,  and  who 
are  besought  by  those  who  suffer  from  the 
consequences  of  sin  and  lust.  The  Go-hiaku- 
rakan^  or  600  original  disciples  of  Shaka,  are 
found  in  many  temples  devoted  to  their  honor. 
Japan  is  a  country  of  wayside  shrines  and 
images,  and  of  temples  without  number.  Some 
of  the  great  temples  in  Kioto  are  enormous 
structures,  capable  of  seating  5,000  persons, 
and  some  contain  as  many  as  8,000  hfe-sized 
gilt  images  of  sages,  saints,  and  deities.  Mon- 
asteries and  nunneries  are  numerous,  and  were 
formerly  well  filled;  but  Buddhism  has  been 
so  weakened  by  governmental  fines  and  confis- 
cations, and  by  the  decay  of  belief  incident 
to  the  study  of  foreign  science,  that  it  is  slowly 
but  surely  decaying,  and  the  number  of  its 
priests  and  nuns  has  greatly  decreased.  The 
Japanese  Buddhist  priests  are  called  hozu^  cor- 
rupted into  the  Euglish  word  bonze,  and  are 
often  very  learned  men.  Sanskrit  is  their  sa- 
cred lanjniflge,  but  is  little  studied  in  Japan. 
A  large  body  of  Japanese,  especially  tlie  higher 
classes  reject  idol  worship  entirely,  and  found 
tlieir  rule  of  life  on  merely  philosophical  and 
al>stract  notions.  They  are  followers  of  Con- 
fucius and  are  called  Ju-sha,  or  the  school  of 
philosophers.  There  is  very  little  hostility  be- 
tween the  various  forms  of  religion  in  Japan, 
and  many  profess  them  all.  The  Ju-sha  have 
no  ^hrine  or  ritual,  but  they  pay  supreme 
homaire  to  Confucius,  to  whose  honor  there  is 
a  temple  built  in  Tokio,  but  they  cannot  be 
said  to  worship  him.  They  religiously  vene- 
rate their  own  ancestors.  Indeed,  the  venera- 
tion, if  not  worship,  of  ancestors  is  common  to 
all  the  religions  of  Japan.  The  Yamabushi  sect 
of  mountebank  priests,  once  numerous,  have 
been  suppressed  by  the  government  since  1871. 
The  authorities  of  the  state  are  indifferent  to 
mere  doctrines,  so  long  as  the  public  peace  is 
not  disturbed.  One  reason  whv  the  several 
religions  are  tolerated  by  the  government,  and 
by  each  other,  is  because  the  divinity  of  the 
mikado  (whom  the  otticials  call  tenno,  or 
beavcnly  king)  is  dogmatically  taught  aud  po- 


litically insisted  npon,  and  all  people  are  com- 
manded to  obey  and  reverence  him,  as  tiie  de- 
scendant, representative,  and  vicegerent  of  the 
gods.  The  cause  alleged  before  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  persecution  and  punishment 
of  the  Christians  of  Urakami  in  1868  and 
1869  was,  that  they  acknowledged  Christ  as 
the  Lord  of  heaven,  and  that  such  a  doctrine 
was  a  subversion  of  the  dogma  of  the  mikadoes 
divinity,  on  which  the  government  of  Japan 
rests.  In  addition  to  those  which  have  been 
described,  the  worship  of  Inari,  the  deified 
introducer  of  rice  into  Japan,  and  the  pat- 
ron of  foxes,  is  common  throughout  the  em- 
pire. Inari  shrines  and  images  of  foxes,  which 
are  worshipped,  are  numerous  everywhere, 
often  alone,  but  usually  attached  to  Shinto 
temples.  Many  superstitions  in  regard  to  the 
fox  are  popularly  neld.  He  deceives  people, 
ininres  them,  transforms  himself  into  a  bean- 
tiiul  woman,  and  lures  men  away  by  bewitch- 
ing them  or  promising  them  sensud  pleasore. 
He  is  also  believed  to  enter  the  hearts  of  people 
and  make  them  wicked  and  devilish.  Some- 
times he  acts  benevolentiy.  Hence  the  people 
propitiate  him,  and  worship  Inari,  who  nuea 
over  the  foxes,  and  whom  they  obey.  The 
worship  of  the  phallus,  which  must  once  have 
been  very  prevalent,  judging  from  the  inmienae 
number  of  pludlic  symbols  and  even  shrines 
until  lately  seen  in  Japan,  has  now  faded  almost 
entirely  awav  in  the  parts  visited  by  foreigners, 
though  it  still  lingers  in  the  roral  districts.  The 
public  sale  of  the  phallic  emblems,  so  very  com- 
mon in  Yedo,  Ozaka,  Kioto,  and  other  cities, 
prior  to  1868,  has  been  prohibited  and  entirely 
suppressed  by  the  government. — ^The  govern- 
ment of  Japan  consists  of:  1,  the  emperor; 
2,  the  daijo  I'uan  or  supreme  executive,  con- 
sisting of  the  dai  jo  dai  jin^  or  premier,  and 
the  u  dai  jin  and  aa  dai  jin,  right  and  left  ju- 
nior prime  ministers;  8,  the  sa  in,  or  left 
chamber  of  the  council  of  state,  consisting  of 
se\enaa9}^}or  high  counsellors,  and  the  «  in  or 
right  chamber  of  the  council  of  sUite,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  ministers  and  vice  ministers  who 
are  heads  of  departments,  nine  in  number. 
There  are  also  the  prefectures  of  the/u  or  im- 
perial cities,  the  ken  or  districts,  formerly  prov- 
inces, and  the  emigration  department  having 
control  of  the  Hokkaido,  or  territory  north 
of  the  main  island,  which  ore  under  the  dai  Jo 
kuauy  or  supreme  government  of  Japan.  The 
departments  are  as  follows:  1,  gttai  mu  $hOy 
foreign  otlice ;  2,  o  kvra  thoj  treasury  depart- 
ment, having  nine  bureaus  or  subdivisions ;  8, 
riku  gun  »ho^  war  department,  with  four  bu- 
reaus ;  4,  kai  gvn  $ho,  navy  department,  with 
ten  bureaus ;  5,  mom  bu  sho^  education  depart- 
ment ;  6,  I'o  hu  $hOy  public  works  department, 
with  nine  bureaus ;  7,  kio  bu  $ho^  department 
of  religion ;  8,  shi  ho  $hOy  department  of  jus- 
tice, two  bureaus;  9,  hu  nai  $ho^  department 
of  the  imperial  household,  three  bureaus.  At 
the  present  time  (1874)  Japan  has  legations 
and  ministers  resident  in  the  United  States, 
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En;rlan<l,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  '  looted,  and  foreign  soienoe  and  langoag^n^  tike 
Prussia,   and    consuls  in   China   and    several    ])reOA>dencc.     An  iiniueiue  namber  of  furvign 
other  cuuntries.     It  has  a  forei^  debt  of  over  '  books,  many  of  them  of  a  liigh  character.  Lave 
$:iO,OuO,<)00,  a  system  of  national  banks  b:ise<l    been  translated.     The  department  uf  Mi^un 
upon  that  of  the  national  banks  of  the  United    takes  oharj^e  of  the  Shinto  shrinva,  and  pmiia- 
States,  custom  houses  with  American  ius})ec*    ^tes  the  dogmas  of  Shinto  and  the  three  c*»in- 
tors,  and  paper  money  consisting  of  both  gov-    mands  of  the  government,  the  chief  of  whirh 
ernment  and  national  bank  notes.    There  is  a    is,  '^  Thou  shall  revere  the  mikado,  and  cltey 
mint  at  Ozaka,  built  and  etpiipped  in  UKMlern    the  will  of  hiscourt.^*    There  is  a  railway  I ^m. 
style  under  English  supervision.     It  coined  in    long  from  Yokohama  to  Tokio,  completed  in 
the  ye:n-  endinjr  July  :n,  1873,  $26,l()2,r»14,  and    October,  1872 ;  the  average  traftic  receipts  per 
in  1872  §14,488,0^1  in  gold,  and  from  1871  to    week  in  1874  were  nearly  $10,(HK).     The  mad 
1873  sliX213,5U8  in  silver.     All  the  old  gold    between  Kobt*  andOzaka  waa  tinisliedMaj  11, 
and  silver  coinage  of  the  empire  has  been  called    1874.     Tiie  route  for  a  tmnk  line  fmm  Kioto 
in,  and  the  new  round  milled  coins  substitut«<l.     to  Tokio,  and  from  Ozaka,rM  Kioto,  to  T«nni- 
The  n.'W  copper  coinage  appeared  in  1874.    The    ga  in  Kchizen,  has  been  surveyed.     A  syrtem 
money  system  of  the  Ja]>anese  is  decimal,  the     of  18  lighthouses  of  the  finest  kind,  witli  bnori^ 
units  being  the  yen^  equal  to  the  American  dol-     beaccms,  &c.,  under  the  care  of  trained  Eoro- 
lar,  and  the  a^;i,  etpial  to  the  (rent.     The  na-    peans,  with  native  asfiistants,  and  ccisting  over 
tional  postal  service  is  under  the  control  of  the    $1,000,000,  has  robbed  the  coast  of  Jitptnof 
treasury  department,  and  is  based  mainly  on    its  former  terrors  to  mariners.     Then*  if  i 
the  American  system,  and  Japan  now  has  pos-     telegraph  lino  from  Nagasaki  to  Tokio.  mith 
tal  treaties  with   the  chief  countries  of  the  '  branches,  and  the  capital  of  Japan  comninBi- 
world.      The  national  revenue  in   1H72   was    cates  diroi-tly  with  San  Francisco,  ria  Asia  lod 
$115,831,302,  of  which  $511,303,025  was  from     Europe.     The  railway,  lighthouse.  teWgrtph. 
land  taxes.     The  disbursements  for  the  s:uno     and  mining  bureaus  follow  the  English  syitciD, 
year  were  $62,371,574.     The  customs  duties    and  have  British  assistants.    In  1872  there  vcre 
amounted   to  $1,101,171.     The  expenses  for     224  foreigners  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
feudal  commut;itions  amounted  to  nearly  $24,-     government,  on  salaries  ranging  from  $4^  to 
O0o,noi).     The  army  is  organized  on  the  French     $16,000,  and  one  at  $86,000  per  annnin.     (Y 
mod.'l.    The  country  is  divided  into  six  military  •  these,  119  wore  English,  50  French,  and  V 
districts,  in  which  are  camps  and  pirrisons  as  I  American.     In  1874  Americans  held  the  hi^ 
follows:  Tokii>,  7,140;  Sendai,  4,400;  Nagoya,  '  est  offices  given  to  foreigners.  In  the  tretsnrv. 
4,200;  Ozaka,  0.700;  Hiroshima,  4,340;  Ku-     emigration,  cdncation.  and  state  departni«iitA. 
mamoto,  4,780;  total,  31,0SO  soldiers,  consti-  '  AVhile  American  and  British  citizens  bold  ibe 
tuting  the  army  on  a  peace  footing.     Of  these  '  paramount  foreign  influence  in  Japan,  tbcv 
troops,  8  regiments  of  infantry  (0,450  men),  1     are  all,  except  one  American  in  the  state  d^■ 
squadron  of  cavalry  (90  men),  and  2   regi-     partmont,  who  holds  a  commission  as  offir«f 
ments  of  artillery  (1,444  men)  constitute  the    of  the  second  rank,  and  one  English  officer,  is 
konoijf,  or  imperial  guard.     The  main  army  is    tlie  strictest  sense  of  the  word  employed^  lod 
divided  into  14  regiments  of  infantry,  3  regi-    have  neither  title,  rank,  nor  commiMon.  lot 
ments  of  cavalry,  18  companies  of  artillery,  i  render  service  by  contract.     The  emigntioB 
an<l  10  companies  of  engineers.     The  estimates  ;  denartment  has  engaged  a  staff  of  Amerim 
for  the  army  on  a  war  footing  are  not  yet  (May,  '  othcials,  who  have  surveyed  and  ex}iloifd  i 
1874)  made,   but  90,000  is  usually  regarded  '  great  part  of  Yezo,  built  roads,  and  intrudocfd 
as  the  number  of  soldiers  that  could  easily  be  ;  scientific  agriculture,  American  stock,  Ac.    b 
sent  lnt«)  the  field  in  an  emergency.     The  navy  '  1874  there  were  about  2,6(K)  foreign  iwdcati 
is  organizcMl  on  the  English  model,  and  consists    in  Japan,  exclusive  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  d 
of  2  ironclads,  10  men-of-war,  8  gunboats,  and     whom  800  were  in  Tokio.     Yokohama,  (*iicf  • 
4  transports.     On  these  are  1,514  saih>rs  and  '  wretchc<l  fishing  village,  is  now  a  splendid  ritr, 
officers;  298  boys  are  on  school  ships,  training    with  most  of  the  institntiona  of  ciriliaed  rititf 
to  be  officers,  and  there  are  nine  comoanies  '  in  EurojH?,  having  a  foreign  popnlatioB  of  al^otf 
<if  marines.     The  education  department  has  in     1,50<.),  and  a  native  p<»pulation  of  M.GOO.   KoKe 
Tokio  a  me<lical  c(»llege  with  8  German  pro-    is  a  similar  instance  of  rapid  growth  and  trait- 
fessors  and  3oo  students.    The  imperial  uni-    formation.    The  British  residenta  in  Japia  tfv 
versity,  couMnting  of  the  three  dci)artments    mainly  commercial  and  diplomatic,  the  Ancn- 
English,  French,  and  Crerman,  has  25  foreign    cans  mostly  nrofessiona].     In  May,  1874^  thm 
profesMirs  and  0<h»  students.      The  national    were  31  male  and  10  female  AmerieaB  FVot- 
scheme  of  education  provi<les  for  8  imivorsi-    o*<tant,  12  British,  8  Roasian,  and  aboot  90 
ties,  32  hiirh  schools  or  a<'ademios,  250  gram-    French  Koman  Catholic  missionaries.    NcsriT 
mar  s  hnols,  and  55,(H)0  primary  schools.     For-    the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  trn** 
eigii  lan^ruages  and  learning  jire  to  Ih'  pursue<l    lated  into  Japanese,  and  several  natifvOtfii' 
only  in  the  two  higher  schools,  but  the  metho<1    tian  churches  have  been  cstabUsbcd.     ^■■<* 
of  study  in  all  U  to  be  closely  modelled  on  the    1804  Japanese  have  been  visitin|r  foreiirn  fp**; 
foreign  system.     In  1S74  this  S4*heme  was  about    tries,  and  while  several  thonaand  have  psM^ 
one  sixtii  fultilled.     Chinese  learning  is  neg-  .  through  Europe  or  America,  abovt  400  hi«* 
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led,  chiefly  in  Enjcland  anil  tlie  United 
as  stndcnta,  during  periods  varvimt  fmni 
I  MI  yearg.  Anion);  tlie  refornis  curried 
the  mikado  and  im  government  arc  the 
jnmcnt  of  the  old  life  of  seclusion,  and 
nfunnance  to  the  dresa  and  public  mao- 
life  of  European  sovereigns ;  the  elova- 
f  the  Eta  or  porioli  clasa  lo  citizenship ; 
lulition  of  the  feudal  system ;  the  en- 
;ement  of  a  native  press ;  the  ewtablisii- 
)f  a  nHliuDal  po»t ;  the  reorganization  of 
ny  and  navy  on  European  models;  the 


■ancsc  oAictals ;  the  abolition  of  the 
f  wearing  two  Bwords;   reform  in  the 
ige  laws;  the  reformation  of  tbo  penal 

the  adoption  of  riiilwajB,  telegraphs, 
)use«,  steam  lines  of  transports,  arsenals, 
ickyanU;  a  ciril  service  of  foreign  em- 
s;  the  abolition  of  the  lunar  and  adop- 
f  the  i(dar  calendar ;  the  establishment 
ttiona  in  foreign  countries;  tiie  colonizn- 
!  Yezo ;  the  annexation  of  the  Riu  Kin 
)  Choo  islands;  and  the  planning  of  an 
ionol  system  on  the  fordgn  model,  in 

science  has  b,  high  place. — Tlie  history 
lau,  like  that  of  other  ancient  nof^B, 

withamythotogical  period.    According 

holy  books  of  Shinto:  "In  the  begin- 
le  world  had  no  form,  hat  was  like  unto 
.  The  clear  portion  (the  white)  became 
1,  and  the  heavy  portion  (the  yolk)  he- 
earth."    Something  like  a  reed  tlien  ap- 

and  became  a  god,  or  kami ;  he  was 
ther  of  a  line  of  spiritnal  beings,  who 
[he  universe  as  it  then  wu  for  ndllions 
ra,  ending  in  a  god  and  goddess  Ixanafn 
inami  (evidently  the  eijoivalents  for  the 
le  ying  and  yari^,  the  male  and  female 
jles  that  pen-ode  all  creation).  From 
inion  sprang  the  inlands  of  Japan,  the 
oins,  sens,  and  other  natural  objects 
I.  Another  legend  is  that  Izanagi,  tn- 
s  heavenly  jewelled  spear,  stirreil  up  the 
d  tlio  drops  which  fell  from  tlie  [)oint 
;ongealed  and  became  an  islond,  upon 

the  two  gods  descended  and  took  up 
sbode.  Subsequently  a  daughter  was 
whoae  body  was  so  bright  tliat  she  as- 
I  to  heaven  and  became  the  pun,  and  was 

Ten  Sho  Dai  Jin.  Another  daughu-r 
e  the  moon,  O  Tsiiki  Suina.  These  di- 
9  are  o(  no  further  importance  in  his- 
lan  oa  serving  to  make  a  line  of  anrcs- 

III e  rei(!ti inn  family.  At  the  time  when, 
ing  to  tradition,  the  genealogy  merged 
ortal  men,  the  country  was  found  to  he 

,  and   there  is  no  attempt 


e  these  people 
rr.  nncivilized,  and 
K)\»  seem  to  he  Ilie 
ninlrj  begin  about 
«  no  native  docunic 
le  Japanew  have  n( 
leTlhcenlury.     Att 


.  though  deBcril>ed 
iving  in  the  open 
iiilhenlic  annals  of 
iHO  B.  C.  though 
tiirv  proof  n(  this, 
writings  that  onte- 
ctimouhenJiramn 


Tenno,  who  is  called  llio  first  emperor,  set  ont 
upon  his  career,  the  people  of  the  conntry  aru 
said  to  have  been  hairy  and  uncivilized,  living 
under  the  rule  of  it  head  man  in  eoch  village. 
The  Japanese  have  to  this  da;  a  great  contempt 
for  the  people  of  Yezo,  who  may  be  tliiis  de- 
scribed, and  they  allege  that  umilar  tribes  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  die  islands,  and>lhat  they 
were  gradually  driven  hack  by  the  armies  of 
Jimmu.  It  ia  more  likely  that  they  were  con- 
quered and  gradually  amalgamated  with  their 
conquerors,  by  the  intermarriage  of  these  with 
native  females,  and  that  in  this  way.  and  by 
the  effects  of  the  wiinn  climate  of  the  south, 
they  lost  that  hirsute  appearance  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  Yeio,  nho  are 
called  Ainos.  There  ore  two  strongly  marked 
varieties  of  feature  Jn  Japan,  which  are  stri- 
kingly portrayed  in  their  own  pictures;  tbeae 
are  the  broad  flat  face  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
the  high  nose  and  oval  face  of  the  higher.  The 
difference  is  so  marked  as  to  be  some  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  previous  mixing  of  two 
different  races,  the  one  of  which  had  eitcnded 
southward  from  the  Kurile  islands  and  Si- 
t>eria,  hairy  and  brooil -featured,  while  tlic  oth- 
er had  originated  from  the  south,  with  Indian 
features  and  smooth  skins.  JImmn,  setting  oat 
from  Hiuga,  on  the  cost  ^de  of  the  island  of 


the  main  island,  as  far  as  Mino.  Ilucapital  was 
a  place  near  Kioto,  which  was  hnolly  sclvcled 
afti.>r  several  obaugea.  lie  began  the  civilii^ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  establislied  laws  and  a 
settled  government.     Fur  many  centuries  hia 

Ksterity  reigned  on  the  throne  he  had  founded. 
Bring  the  title  of  inikiulo,  and  chiiming  to 
rule  by  divine  ri^ht  and  inheritauci.-.  Tlity 
exercised  the  roost  absolute  power.  Women 
were  not  exclnded  from  the  succession,  and  In 
ancient  Japanese  history  there  were  many  fa- 
mous empresses.  Jingo  Kogo,  the  emprtM 
regent,  conquered  Corca  and  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  who  succeeded  her.  At  his  death  ho  was 
deified,  and  is  now  the  Japanese  god  of  war. 
A  social  revolution  in  Japan  followed  the  con- 
quest of  Corea.  Learned  Coreans  bronght 
over  to  Japan  the  works  of  Confucius  and  «h- 
er  Chineae  books,  and  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  China  became  tlie  study  of  tlie  higher 
classes.  In  A.  P.  0S3  a  Corean  prince  pre- 
sented the  emperor  with  Buddhist  idols  and 
hooks.  The  doctrines  of  Buddhism  won  their 
way  in  sriite  of  all  omwwition.  On  the  accea* 
sion  to  tne  throne  of  the  empress  Suiko,  tlie 
first  female  sovereign,  in  fi!)3,  full  toleration 
was  declared  to  the  Buddhist  faith.  Written 
codes  and  official  grades  were  now  formed ; 
the  empire  was  reeurveyed,  and  the  provincial 
boundaries  were  fixed  more  exactly.  The  in- 
vention of  native  ayllnbariea  or  alphabets  (the 
Aim^rio,  the  script  or  mnning  hand,  and^nta- 
jtana.  or  square  letters)  to  facilitate  the  reail- 
ing,  understand ing,  and  pronunciation  of  Cht- 
ni-se,  was  the  work  of  the  famous  jiricsl  KoIk>, 
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who  (lied  in  835.  The  fthdication  of  the  em- 
perors after  sliort  reijrns  began  at  this  time  or 
a  little  earlier  to  be  a  re^riilar  custom ;  after 
aMication  they  wouM  become  priests.  Among 
other  notable  events  in  Japan,  Yezo  was  in- 
vade<l  and  comi)letely  snlKlue<l  about  the  year 
G">S  the  art  of  brewing  sake  was  invented  in 
GI»3,  and  gold  was  discovered  in  749,  after  which 
money  was  coined  and  came  into  general  use. 
In  7>^-^  a  people  from  the  west,  supposed  to  be 
Mongols,  attempteil  tlie  invasion  of  Japan,  but 
Were  driven  away,  and  their  anny  and  lleets 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  valor  of  the  natives 
and  the  fury  of  the  elements.  For  three  or 
four  centuries  the  history  of  the  empire  may 
be  written  in  the  successive  rise  to  power  «»f 
individuals  of  the  great  families  of  the  nobles, 
whose  names,  sucli  as  Fuiiwara,  Taira,  Mina- 
moto,  and  Tachibana,  till  the  pages  of  the  Jap- 
anese annals,  and  are  venerated  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  imperial  power  began  to  decay, 
and  the  throne  finally  became  the  toy  of  lead- 
ers and  the  prey  of  contending  factitms.  The 
real  origin  of  the  decline  of  imperiid  power  is 
f()un<l  in  the  basis  of  the  svstem  of  succession. 
The  looseness  of  the  marriage  tie  produced 
weakness  in  the  social  structure  ami  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  mikado  was  allowed  12  concu- 
bines and  one  wife,  so  as  to  insure  offspring; 
but  no  law  existed  defining  the  constitution  of 
a  legal  heirsliip,  or  the  rights  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  succession  did  not  depend  upon 
birth,  but  wholly  up«jn  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
sovereign.  Every  member  of  the  imperial 
family  was,  under  these  circumstances,  left 
free  to  j>romote  his  ambitious  designs  upon  the 
ttirone  as  best  he  could.  The  natural  conse- 
quences of  such  a  rude  system  of  inheritance 
are  obvious,  and  the  pages  of  Japanese  hist«»ry 
for  nearlv  four  centuries  reflect  the  storv  of 
turbulence,  intrigue,  and  bloo<ly  strife,  as  the 
different  clans  in  turn  got  possession  of  the 
tbrone:  and  at  one  time  there  were  two  em- 
perors. From  the  civil  custody  of  the  cour- 
tiers, the  tlinme  tinallv  became  the  bauble  of 
the  military  class,  like  the  throne  of  imperial 
lionie.  Meanwhile  the  vassal  princes  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
government  to  strengthen  their  own  power, 
adding  to  the  national  ctmfusion.  To  remedy 
these  evils,  the  court  of  the  mikado  creatinl 
the  othee  of  shofjun^  or  governor  generalissimo, 
and  appointed  Yoritomo  to  it  This  man, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  in  Japanese 
hi«Jtory,  wjis  the  son  of  a  court  noble  «)f  the 
Minainoto  family  by  a  peasant  woman.  After 
quellinii  the  turbulence  of  the  great  vassals, 
and  re'itorinir  the  authority  of  the  throne,  he 
gradually  concentrated  in  his  own  hands  the 
real  power  of  the  government,  without  how- 
ever depriving  the  mika<lo  of  his  nominal  rank, 
dignity,  and  reliirious  supremacy.  The  otiice 
of  sliogun  Wits  mtuie  hereditary  in  the  family 
i»f  Yoritomo,  but  did  not  linally  remain  so. 
Abnegatini;  «)tVicial  titles  and  rank,  he  never- 
theless held  the  fulness  of  sovereignty.      He 


chose  Kamaknni,  aboat  85  m.  from  Yedo.  Ur 
his  ea]>ital,  and  made  th«  coart  of  the  tirvt 
shogunate  ono  of  greftt  magnificence  and  dig- 
nity.    From  this  date,  1195,  the  »liQ|mn  w 
regsirded  as  the  lord  of  the  land,  and  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of   the  emperor  K-came 
nominal.    The  Mongols  having  invaded  China 
in  1200,  and  conquered  the  greater  fiart  of  it. 
their  leader  Knlilai  Khan  sent  envoys  to  J^ipan 
in  1268,  and  again  in  1271  and  1273'.    On  their 
arrival  at  Kamakura  the  first  envoys  were  io- 
sulteil,  and  those  who  came  later  were  amft^iJ 
and  put  to  death.    In  1274  an  expedition  wai 
sent  by  the  Mongol  conqueror,  which  was  de- 
feated.   In  1281  an  immense  fleet  and  annr 
were  despatched  to  Japan,  which  when  off 
the  coast  of  Chikuzen,  were  destroyed  in  i 
storm  and  by  Japanese  valor.     From  that  tiae 
Japan  has   not   been  molested  by  invailenL 
From  1331  to  1392  occurred  the  civil  wan  be> 
twedn  the  factions  of  the  northern  empcrur 
and  the  southern   emperor,  both  of  wbon 
claime<l  the  throne.     The  period  from  ISM 
to  1573  is  known  as  the  ^^  epoch  of  war.'*BD4 
the  countrv  was  ruled  bv  13  shognns  of  the 
Ashikaga  family.     About  tliis  time  there  r«e 
into  notice  three  of  the  greatest  names  tbit 
adorn  the  pages  of  Japanese  history ;  they  in 
Nobunaga.  Hidcyoshi,  and  lyeyasu.    Xobuup 
eonceive<l  the  idea  of  bringing  the  whole  ro- 
pire  under  his  sway;   and  reducing  lint  the 
weak  clans,  he  gradually  overawed  the  ptA 
clans,  but  was  killed  by  a  trutor  beforv  he 
finished  his  work.    Ilideyoshi  hastened  to  cob- 
plete  it,  and  snccecdetl  in  bringing  the  whub 
empire  under  his  al>solute  rule.     Kobanip 
hated  the  Buddhist  priesthood,  and  per^^ratM 
them  with  swonl  and  fire.     Ilideyoshi  likeviie 
hatCMl  them,  and  both  pretended  to  wekvoe 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  order  to  offset  them 
against  the  Bnddhists  and  diminish  their  pover. 
liideyoshi  is  usually  called  by  the  Jesoit  rithcri 
Faxiba  (correctly  Ilashilia),  a   name  choM 
by  himself  in  a  trivial  niooxL  and  made  tp  of 
the  first  and  last  halves  of  two  different  ncs** 
names.      He  is  also  called  Taiko  Sana  bj 
foreigners,  but  this  was  merely  the  title  of  hi* 
office,    and    there    have    heen    many  uSkm- 
Ilideyoshi  was  not  only  a  great  warrior,  bat  • 
consummate  statesman  and  legiabtor,  and  the 
*'  laws  of  Taiko"  have  been  venerated  forwa- 
turies.    Aspiring  to  conquer  the  vait  cnpfK 
of  China,  he  sent  by  the  way  of  Corea  in  1^ 
an  army   ir»0,000  'stn>ng.     Corea  aafaoiittci^ 
iKring  entirely  unprepared,  but  futher  <dvaiice 
was  stopped  by  the  death  of  Ilideyoshi,  ^ 
the  expedition  returned.     The  coanti^  v« 
now  distracted  by  two  parties,  one  led  b*  the 
adherents  of  the  infant  son  of  Hidevoflai  tht    . 
other  l>y  Tokugawa  lyeyasn.     The  latter  tri- 
umphe<l,  and  founded  the  shogimaie  of  To^ 
gawa,  the  familv  which  mlcd  over  Japaa  fro^ 
U\0'\  till  18n7,  during  which  period  the  eoaat? 
enjoyed  profound  peace.   He  made  Tcda  tbtf 
a  small  town,  his  capital,  and  in  a  few  vian  il 
became  a  great  city.    lyeyasa  b  regankd  tf 
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ibc  in'CAtest  cbBTuctcr  in  Japtmcso  history. 
Ilia  (>;>l«iu  of  goT«riuoeiit  wtw  tliat  under 
wbjcli  JnpaD  coDtinued  dnrin^  ibe  VM-Iod  of 
ber  seclusion  from  the  ri;st  of  [he  worlil,  trhicb 
bo*  txicn  BO  well  described  by  Kdiogifcr,  Tlt- 
ungli,  Hnil  Klaprolh,  iinil  irbich  so  loQg  eicita^ 
tb«  wonder  of  otber  duUods.  It  was  a  Dormal 
outgrowth  of  peculiar  circumnaoccs.  Having 
D0  foreign  tDemies,  the  feudul  condition  of  tbo 
country  necessitated  &  duul  govemmtjot  nnd 
two  ca)>ita1t:  a  diTJDC  emperor,  the  fouotiun 
of  honors  and  tittea,  to  be  venerated ;   and  a 


■mid  a  »eiiii-»acred  nobility  nnd  ahoet  of  learned 
pricsta,  in  a  quiet  capital  filled  with  temples  and 
ec^legt^;  and  the  other,  from  his  inoated  castle 
ni&ng  the  turbulent  vassals  and  enforcing  mill  - 
tary  authority  in  every  pnrt  of  the  land,  resided 
in  B  bustling  capital  filletl  with  wealth,  luxury, 
and  all  tbu  circnmstance  of  actual  power. 
Though  the  shogim  was  the  d»  facto  mk-r  of 
Japan,  the  mikado  wos  by  no  means  the  empty 
shadow  that  Kimpfer  and  his  copyists  make 
lum  to  be.  Title  and  rank  in  Japan  have  a 
tiftnificonce  even  greater  than  in  Europe,  and 
all  high  ranks  and  titlc>i  bad  to  be  obtained 
from  the  mikado.  He  was  the  true  sovereign 
of  Japan,  and  the  shogun  was  a  usurper,  and 
ia  no  sen«}  of  the  word  a  king  or  emperor. 
Be  was  bat  a  Tuilitary  governor,  a  commander- 
in-chief.  Properly  he  was  a  senior  baron,  /in- 
*(««  inttr  pOTii.  His  family  was  but  a  elan 
ItJie  the  others,  which  had  obtained  its  bu- 
premacy  by  the  genius  and  labors  of  Ijejaso. 
ad  which  held  it  by  force  and  snperior  re- 
aoarcea.  Probably  no  greater  diplomatic  mis- 
lake  was  ever  made  in  tbo  history  of  the  world 
than  that  of  tbo  foroiicn  nations  who  made 
treativs  witli  Japan,  and  im'epted  tlje  seal  of 
the  shoctin  us  surety,  without  having  tbein 
ratified  ciy  the  mikailf.  In  fact,  the  foreign 
nations  w«re  content  to  make  treaties  with  the 
llentenant,  or  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  through 
their  ignorance  of  tbu  facts,  while  the  em- 
peror's consent  was  actually  withheld.  The 
term  tailnin  (or  tycoon)  means  "great  bov- 
vngn,''  and  was  an  absurd  title,  to  which  the 
ihognn  had  no  right  whatever,  and  which  was 
lnreot«d  to  deceive  foreigners.  ■^\lien  the 
lorcign  ministers  in  Japan  fonnd  out  the  true 
■tal«  of  affairs,  and  that  Ibe  mikado  was  and 
bad  always  lieen  dt  jur*  the  true  sovereign, 
they  insiiited  upon  anil  obtained  his  ratification 
of  the  treaties.  The  assumption  of  this  title 
Ij  the  HbogoQ  helped  to  bring  on  the  civil  war 
tt  1866- 'U  which  reduced  his  power  to  tliat 
ol  a  daimio,  and  restored  the  emperor  to  his 
■acient  power  and  rights.  There  never  were 
1*0  emperors  in  Japan,  and  the  loose  9tAt«- 
>rats  about  a  ''  secular  "  and  an  "  eoolesiaati- 
al"  emperor  originated  in  deception. — The 
Int  European  Iludwd  to  have  written  of 
Japan  is  Marco  Puki,  the  Venetian  traveller, 
vm  vuited  China,  and  in  his  narrative  speaks 
etZipangu,  a  modification  of  the  Chinese  name. 
TOi-  IX.— 30 


Ilegaresoch  clewing  accoontN  of  the  people 
imd  the  wealth  of  the  land,  that  Colunjbus 
seems  evidently  to  have  had  the  quest  of  thai 
coimtry  in  mind  when  he  sailed  westward,  and 
on  first  landing  in  the  Dnbamas  believed  liim- 
^If  to  be  in  Zipangu.  After  tlie  nrciimDavi- 
gation  of  Africa  by  Vomco  da  Giima  in  14UT, 
me  Portuguese  rapidly  exlu^^ed  their  discov- 
eries and  conquests  in  southern  Asia,  In  ISi2 
three  Portuguese  sailors  arrived  at  Tonc- 
shimii,  and  "breathed  into  the  JnpaneBi-  ot- 
mosphore  the  first  breath  of  Christianity." 
About  three  years  later  a  Portuguese  ndveti- 
turer,  Fornani  Mendei  Pinto  (whose  muno  for 
a  longtime  was  asynonymeforliar,  but  whcHw 
verocitj  has  been  reestablished  by  modern 
criticism),  while  cruising  with  some  contpon- 
iona  of  tiis  own  nation  in  the  vessel  of  a  Chi- 
nese pirate,  was  driven  by  foul  weutlier  into  ■ 
harbor  in  one  of  the  smaller  Japan  islands.  IIo 
was  well  received,  and  carried  back  to  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  China  such  reporU 
of  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  Japan,  that 
great  numbers  of  traders  and  adventurers 
Hocked  thither,  and  an  active  commerce  sprang 
up.  Missionaries  speedily  followed  the  mer- 
chants, and  in  104U  Japan  was  viuted  by  the 
celebrated  "apostle  of  the  Indies,"  St  Francis 
Xavier.  Both  merchants  nnd  missiimarin 
were  favorably  received,  and  while  the  one 
class  found  a  reaily  and  most  profitable  market 
for  their  goods,  the  other  rapidly  converted 
vast  numbers  of  tho  natives  to  Christianity. 
Three  of  the  most  powerful  uobies,  the  prince* 
of  Bungo,  Ilsrimo.  and  Omura,  were  among 
the  converts.  In  IRr^S  the  Japanese  Christians 
sent  an  embassy  with  lottani  and  presents  to 
Rome  to  do  honor  to  the  popo.  and  assure  him 
of  their  snbmissi on  to  the  church.  In  the  two 
Tears  which  f..lb.wed  their  return  (lfiii|-'2),  it 
is  said  that  12,0(10  Japanese  were  ctmvcrlod 
and  baptized.    Tempted  by  the  success  of  the 


Portncoesc.  the  Dutch  Eaxt  India  company  In 
'*      aespBtchedfivemerchflnt  vessels  to  Japan, 
of  which  reached  it  in  IGOO.    In  itiOS 


other  Dutch  ebipa  arrived,  and  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Jai>anese,  who  conceded  to 
them  a  port  on  the  island  of  Hirado  (colled  hj 
lliem  Firando)  for  a  factory  or  settlement, 
with  considerable  privileges.  Before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Dutch,  who  were  then  at  war  with 
Portugal,  tlie  Japanese  government  had  be- 
come distrustful  of  the  Portuguese,  whoM  a^ 
tonishing  success  made  tlit-m  haughty  and  dls- 
dunful  of  the  feelings  and  prejudicei  of  the 
natives.  The  rfTects  of  the  niissionni'ics'  labors 
had  scarcely  been  perceivetl  during  the  an- 
archy into  which  the  country  was  plunged,  and 
Nobnnaga  had  utilized  the  enthusiastic  enerfcy 
of  tbo  new  converts  in  the  supprewion  of  their 
common  enemy,  the  Bnddhist  priesthood.  His 
successor  Ilideyo^i  found  the  native  Chri^ 
tians  disobedient  and  unvielding  under  his  rude 
and  arbitrary  orders.  lie  is  said  to  hi\ve  a<iked 
a  subject  of  the  double  kingdom  of  Spain  ami 
Porti^^  bow  bis  king  had  uuuiaged  to  possess 
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himsi-lf  of  half  tlie  world.  Tlie  Spaniard's  re- 
ply, *'  He  i^TnU  i)riests  to  win  the  people;  hi» 
tronp>  are  then  sent  ^)  join  the  native  Ch^i^<- 
tians,  and  the  conquest  \h  easy,"  niaile  a  deep 
impression  upon  llideyoshi.  The  vicious  hal>- 
its  antl  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  Portuguese 
Christians,  luostly  sailors  and  tnulers,  the  wild 
and  ofTensive  l)e)iivi«>r  of  the  converts  toward 
the  sacred  temples  of  the  Shinto  deities  and  of 
the  popular  religion  of  Buddha,  and  the  per- 
forjnance  of  pretended  miracles  l)y  the  mission- 
aries, added  to  his  ixditical  jealousy,  excited  the 
displeasure  of  llideyoshi,  who  issue<l  an  edict 
for  the  banishment  of  the  missionaries.  The 
odii't  Wits  renewed  hy  his  successor  in  151)6, 
and  in  1597  23  priests  wore  put  to  death  in 
one  day  in  ya^rasaki.  The  Christians  on  their 
part  took  no  measures  to  pacify  the  government, 
out  defied  it  and  began  to  overthrow  idols  and 
pull  down  heathen  temples.  This  Ie<l  to  dread- 
ful persecutions  in  1012  and  1014,  when  many 
of  the  Japanese  converts  were  put  to  death, 
their  churches  and  schools  were  destroyed,  and 
their  faith  was  declare<l  infamous  and  rebel- 
lion**. The  Portuguese  traders  were  no  longer 
allow e<l  free  access  to  the  country,  but  were 
confined  to  the  island  of  Deshima,  at  Naga.(«aki. 
In  10*22  a  frightful  massacre  of  Christians  took 
j)lace  near  Nagasaki,  and  horrible  tortures,  en- 
dured with  heroic  constancy,  were  inflicte<l  on 
multitudes  in  the  vain  effort  to  make  them  re- 
cant. In  1037  it  was  discovered  by  the  Japa- 
nese government  that  the  native  Christians, 
driven  to  desj)air  hy  their  persecution,  had  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Portuguese 
to  overthrow  the  imperial  throne.  The  perse- 
cutions were  renewed  with  increased  rigor. 
Edicts  were  issued  banishing  the  Portuguese 
for  ever  from  Japan,  and  prohibiting  any 
Japanese  or  Jai>anese  ship  or  boat  from  leav- 
ing the  country,  under  the  severest  penalties. 
By  the  close  of  1039  tlie  Portuguese  were  en- 
tirely expelle<l,  and  their  trade  was  transferred 
to  tlie  Dutch,  who,  as  enemies  to  the  Portuguese 
ancl  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  were  not  in- 
volved by  the  Japanese  in  their  c(mdemnation. 
In  liJ40'the  oppresseil  Christians  rose  in  open 
rebellion  in  the  island  of  Amakusa,  crossed 
over  to  the  mainland,  seize<l  the  castle  of 
Sliimabani,  and  made  a  long  and  gallant  stand 
against  the  shognirs  anny.  The  Christians 
Were  at  length  suIhIikmI  by  the  superior  mili- 
tary skill  of  tlicir  opponents,  who  brought  to 
tlieir  aid  artillery,  which  the  Dutch  lent  them. 
The  Christian  strongliold  was  finally  carried 
by  -^toriii,  and  all  within  its  walK  to  the  num- 
ber of  31,000,  were  put  to  the  sword.  In  the 
next  year  the  Dutch  were  ordere<l  to  quit  their 
factory  at  Ilirado,  and  take  up  their  residence 
under  verv  strict  inspection  on  the  island  of  De- 
shima.  Inhere  they  remained  for  more  than  two 
centuries  in  undisturbe<i  monopoly  of  the  entire 
European  trade  of  Japan.  Tlio  occasional  ef- 
forts of  the  Russians  and  Entrlish  to  obtain  in- 
tercourse with  the  secluded  empire  were  reso- 
lutely repulsed,  and  led  in  one  case  to  the  im- 


prisonment  for  two  jean  in  Japan  of  the  Ro*- 
sian  Capt.  Golovnin  and  several  of  his  compan- 
ions. During  all  this  time  the  gOTemmeotal 
system  inaugurated  by  Irejasu,  and  perfected 
by  his  grandson  lyemitea,  worked  smoothly 
and  gave  the  conntry  |Ksace  and  prosperity. 
Under  this  dual  system,  the  emperor,  called 
the  mikado  (illustrious  gate,  or  Mblime 
porte),  lived  in  Kioto,  surroanded  by  tlie  htge 
or  imperial  nobles  related  to  him.  Ue  vu 
the  centre  and  fountain  of  titles,  honor,  inJ 
power.  Tlio  sbogun  never  aiipired  to  be  mi- 
kado, but  from  bis  capital  ^edo  mled  the 
country  as  lieutenant  or  the  emperor.  The 
word  ihogun  means  commander-u-ehiel  iihI 
when  the  '*  barbarians  **  (foreigners)  eDtera! 
Japan,  after  Com.  Perry^s  treaty,  the  mikado 
commanded  the  shogun  to  expel  them.  The 
foolish  stories  told  about  the  mikado,  who  vv 
also  called  dniri^  by  Kampfer  and  ocbef^ 
were  mainly  the  superstitions  beliefs  of  Ibt 
vulgar  lower  classes,  though  all  Japanese  b^ 
lieved  him  to  be  of  divine  descent  The  <U- 
mios,  or  territoriid  nobles,  resided  in  Yedo, 
and  were  divided  into  four  daases:  1,  tbi 
kokuihiu,  lords  of  provinces,  prinoes;  2,  tbi 
kamon,  family  doors,  t. «.,  relatives  of  the  ibo- 
gun's  family ;  3,  the  totama^  landed  noUcBMB 
descended  from  those  who  assisted  lyeyaia; 
4,  ihe/udai^  the  vassals  of  original  retaiicn 
of  lyeyasu.  In  1865  there  were  81  kokmhia, 
10  kamon,  80  tozama,  and  about  200  fnU. 
To  be  a  daimio  ('*  great  name  "X  one  miHt  be 
long  to  one  of  these  four  classes,  and  have  t 
revenue  of  not  less  than  58,000  bushels  of  riea 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  richest  dwmio  v« 
more  than  5,4(K),000  bushels  of  rice.  Ibt 
shogun's  revenue  was  over  40,000,000  bmb- 
els.  Only  the  fndai  daimios  were  eligible  Is 
office,  or  could  take  part  in  official  bonnes; 
and  their  power  over  the  large  dfimios  tbM 
grew  to  be  almost  absolute.  The  sooroe  of 
the  de  facto  power  in  Japan  nntU  1861  hf 
in  the  two  councils  of  state  in  Yedo,  the  boh 
bers  of  which  were  called  respective j  UJd 
yori  and  itakadotiki  yori,  senior  senatoner 
elders  and  younger  senators.  The  dainiM 
were  allowed  to  visit  their  palaces  only  at  eo^ 
tiiin  periods,  and  never  permitted  to  take  tbrir 
wives  and  children  out  of  the  capital,  they  be- 
ing kept  as  hostages.  The  daimioa  woe  il- 
ways  closely  watched  by  the  comicila  of  Mis. 
by  means  of  spies  and  informers,  and  wen  il" 
ways  kept  poor  by  heavy  contribntioiia  kfirf 
up<m  them,  and  by  their  luxurioos  habits  fof* 
tered  by  the  system  under  which  they  Kvti 
They  were  so  harassed  bj  aorveiUaiice  aad  le- 
straint  that  they  generally  soo^t  rdicf  ia  il^ 
dication  of  their  troublesome  dignities  as  sooa 
as  they  had  sons  of  proper  age  to  soceeed  tbcBi 
To  prevent  opportunity  for  conniracy,  A9 
were  kept  in  constant  motion,  and  die  ^^ 
princes  rarely  met  alone  with  eadi  other.  A 
most  cunningly  devised  and  Hgid^  cxscili' 
system  of  espionage  held  every  one  in  dras^ 
and  suspicion,  from  the  most  powsrftil 
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eanest  retainer.  The  ignoble  qnali^ 
ion  became  to  a  large  extent  a  national 
istie,  wliich  still  clings  to  Japanese 
Every  Japanese  head  of  a  family  was 
y  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his 
dren,  8er>'aDts,  and  guests.  The  whole 
>n  was  divided  into  groups  of  five  fam- 
ry  member  of  which  was  responsible 
:)ndact  of  the  others.  No  one  of  tJie 
people  could  change  his  residence 
:)Dtaining  a  certificate  of  good  conduct 
)  neighb<)rs  he  was  about  to  leave, 
le  of  the  lower  classes  must  also  be 
1  at  some  temple,  and  have  a  wood- 
or  card  officially  certifying  his  name, 
m,  reAidence,  and  temple.  The  result 
rganizAtion,  which  in  a  great  measure 
inuea,  is  that  a  criminal  has  almost  no 
ace,  and  robberies  and  other  heinous 
*e  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  Japa- 
ple  were  formeriy  divided  into  eight 
1,  the  hiff€y  or  Kioto  nobility;  2,  the 
or  Yedo  nobility ;  8,  the  hatamoto^  or 
imio  class,  including  the  military  liter- 
T  the  general  name  of  Bamurai ;  4, 
(ts,  inferior  officials,  physicians,  ^c ; 
mern  and  untitled  landholders ;  6,  ar- 
,  merchants;  8,  actors,  beggars,  &c. 
these  were  the  eta^  or  tanners,  skin- 
all  workers  in  leather,  who  were  the 
f  Japan,  and  were  obliged  to  live  in 
separate  from  the  towns  or  villages ; 
>  never  allowed  to  touch  any  citizen,  and 
:ecute  and  bury  criminals.  No  samu- 
be  prosecuted  or  punished  for  killing 
would  any  help  be  offered  to  a  drown- 
irving  eta.  By  a  decree  of  the  present 
published  in  1871,  all  the  social  dis- 
of  those  people  were  removed,  and 
now  citizens  of  the  empire.  Prosti- 
1  brothel-keepers  were  considered  to 
e  same  social  level  as  beggars.  The 
classes  had  the  ])rivilege  of  wearing 
•ds,  the  others  but  one.  About  nine 
the  poi)ulation  of  Japan  are  include<l 
he  four  lower  classes.  The  chief 
»r  the  recent  changes  in  the  govern- 
Japan,  and  the  social  revolution 
le  wholo  ])eople,  are,  first,  the  rever- 
hc  peo})lo  for  the  imperial  throne  and 
sovereijrn  authority  of  the  niika<Io ; 
nd,  the  influence  of  western  civiliza- 
1852  the  United  States  government, 
uence  of  c()m])laints  made  to  it  that 
1  sailors  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ja- 
been  harshly  treated  by  the  authorities 
•ountry,  despatched  an  ex])edition  un- 
ommand  of  Commodore  M.'  C.  Perrv, 
instructed  to  demand  protection  for 
1  seamen  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  if 
to  effect  a  treaty  bv  which  American 
lould  be  allowed  to  enter  one  or  more 
obtain  siii)plies  and  for  ])urposes  of 
n  Febniary,  lsr)4,  Com.  Perry,  with 
>n  of  seven  ships  of  war,  entered  the 
e<lo,  and  anchored  within  a  few  miles 


of  the  fAtj,  Daring  the  prerioiis  year  be  had 
entered  the  same  bay,  and  delivered  to  the  Jap- 
anese a  letter  to  uie  ahogon  from  the  pren- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  The  proceedings 
of  Ck>m«  Perry  were  charaoterixed,  tJirouofaont 
the  difficult  task  of  dealing  properly  with  the 
Ji^>anese,  by  consommate  taot  and  diplonuitio 
skill,  and  were  finally  crowned  with  sacoess. 
By  a  treaty  dated  at  Kanagawa,  the  neareet 
large  town,  though  really  signed  at  Yokoha- 
ma, then  a  mere  fishing  village,  March  81, 1864^ 
the  ports  of  Shimoda  and  Hakodate  (osoally 
written  Hakododi)  were  opened  as  harbors  <n 
refiue,  supply,  trade,  and  consular  rrakLence. 
In  September  a  British  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  Rear  Admiral  Sir  James  Stirling, 
entered  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  and  conelndM 
a  treaty  with  Ji^um,  by  which  Hakodate  and 
Nagasud  were  opened  to  foreign  commerce. 
The  Rossians  mode  a  similar  treaty  and  ob- 
tained sinular  privileges,  and  were  followed  by 
the  Dutch.  •  On  June  17,  1857,  a  new  treaty 
was  negotiated  at  Shimoda  with  the  JaMnese 

government  by  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  United 
tates  consul  general  to  Japan,  by  which  the 
port  of  Nagasaki  was  also  opened  to  American 
trade.  In  1858,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  Mr. 
Harris  succeeded  in  reaching  Yedo,  where  he 
concluded  a  still  more  fiivorable  treaty.  Du- 
ring the  same  year  a  British  squadron  conveyed 
Lord  £lgin  to  Yedo,  where  on  Aug.  26  a  new 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  by  which  the  ports  of  Hakodate. 
Kanagawa,  and  Nagasaki  were  to  be  opened 
to  British  subjecto  after  July  1, 1859 ;  Nitgata, 
or  some  other  convenient  port  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  main  island,  after  Jan.  1,  1860;  and 
Hiogo  after  Jan.  1,  1868;  and  various  other 
commercial  privileges  were  granted  to  British 
merchants.  At  the  present  date,  1874,  Japan 
has  treaties  with  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Holland,  Prussia,  Portugal, 
France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria, 
Greece,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Ha- 
waii, Peru,  and  China,  which  are  similar  in 
most  respects.  In  18G0  a  Japanese  embassy, 
the  first  ever  sent  from  the  country,  visited 
the  United  States,  and  another  embassy  visited 
Europe  in  1861.  The  signing  of  the  treaties 
by  the  shogun,  who  was  wholly  unprepared 
for  the  advent  of  the  American  commodore, 
caused  an  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
country,  general  dissatisfaction,  and  deep  in- 
dignation at  the  imperial  court  in  Kioto.  The 
sympathy  of  many  daimios  was  excited  and  de- 
veloped in  behalf  of  the  emperor,  and  the  tide 
of  power  and  influence  began  to  set  toward 
Kioto  and  away  from  Yedo.  The  shogun 
having  died  in  1858,  the  premier  and  regent  at 
this  time,  an  insolent  and  haughty  man,  disre- 
garding the  popular  choice,  selected  the  infant 
daimio  of  the  province  of  Kii,  and  by  execu- 
tion and  imprisonment  suppressed  all  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  who  opposed  his  will.  On 
March  28,  1860,  the  regent,  who  had  des- 
patched the  embassy  to  the  United  States,  was 
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Qs»atfsinatecl  in  tlio  public  streets  of  Yedo  in 
bruud  duylij^ht.  After  his  death  the  custom  of 
the  shof^un  nmkin^  }»c'rsonal  visit;}  to  the  sov- 
erei^  at  Kioto  was  revived,  thus  showing 
where  the  supreme  power  lay.  Influences 
from  Kioto  now  became  so  strong  that  the 
families  of  the  daimios,  long  held  as  lic^stages, 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  custom  of  the  dai- 
niios  visiting  Yedo  was  abolished.  From  this 
period  Kioto  became  superior  to  Yeilo,  and 
while  the  power  of  the  mikado  daily  increasetl, 
that  of  the  shogun  decreaseiK  until  the  Ye<lo 
government  was  despised  and  openly  detied. 
The  cry  of  all  the  conservative  and  *'  pati*ii>tic  " 
Japanese  now  was,  *' Honor  the  mikado,  and 
ex]»el  the  barbarians."  In  July,  1863,  while 
the  shogun's  government  was  engiiged  in  try- 
ing to  {KTsuade  the  foreigners  to  close  the 
]>«)rts  and  leave  Japan,  the  forces  of  the  daimio 
of  Choshiu  (Nagato),  acting  upon  orders  from 
the  imperial  court  of  Kioto,  tired  <m  the  ships 
of  tlie  Unitetl  States,  France,  Cireat  Britain,  and 
the  Netherlands.  These  treaty  i)owers  aft^T- 
ward  sent  their  ships  of  war  to  Shimonoseki, 
the  port  at  which  the  batteries  were  erected. 
A  complete  victory  of  the  foreigners  was  the 
result,  and  an  indemnity  of  3,0U0,0o0  Mexican 
dollars  was  demanded  and  obtained.  This 
victory  <»pened  the  eyes  of  the  anti-foreign 
party  to  the  p«)wer  and  resources  of  the  "out- 
sifle  barbarians.'^  Choshiu  had  actetl  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  express  command  of  the  sho- 
gun,  who  had  obtaine<l  aresci^si(m  of  the  order 
t»f  the  imperial  court  to  **  expel  the  barbarians.'' 
Tlie  sliogun  made  an  expe<lition  against  Cho- 
shiu to  i)unish  him  for  his  dis4^bedience,  and 
to  suppress  his  province.  He  set  out  with  a 
large  hut  motley  force,  equipped  in  the  old 
stylo  of  armor,  and  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  spears,  ami  swords.  The  forces  of 
Choshiu  were  well  drilled  in  foreign  style, 
armed  with  ritles,  and  lightly  and  tightly 
clothed.  A  mo.st  decided  and  disastrous  de- 
feat of  the  shogun's  army  was  the  result.  De- 
feat, mortilicati«>n,  and  disease  together  carried 
off  the  shogun,  Sept.  ID,  186(»,  and  he  wassuc- 
cetnled  by  the  new  shogun,  the  last  of  his  lino, 
Ilitotsubashi.  Seven  of  the  most  inHuential 
daimios  were  summoned  to  Kioto,  and  one, 
the  prince  t»f  Tos;i,  boldly  pro{)osed  the  aboli- 
tion of  tlie  shogunate,  and  suggested  the  uni- 
tii-ntion  «>f  the  power  of  the  nation  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor.  The  sh(»gun  accept imI 
the  situation,  and  tendered  his  resiimation. 
This  however  did  not  seriouslv  alter  the  form 
of  giivennnent,  and  K-ft  the  machinery  of 
j»ower  in  very  niueh  the  same  onler  as  before, 
the  mikado  merely  taking  the  authority  of  the 
shogunate  to  himself.  In  the  winter  of  1867- '8 
tlie  party  in  favor  of  an  utter  abolition  of  the 
shogumite,  and  a  return  to  the  ancient  im[>erial 
system  of  gnverniiient,  formed  a  cimspiracy 
and  resolveti  on  a  bol<l  roup  d\tnt,  Iwakura, 
now  juni<»r  uiinister  and  diief  of  the  embassy 
t«>  tlie  Tnited  States  and  EurojKr  in  1N72,  was 
a  [trominent  leiuler  as  w  ell  as  instrument  of 


the  conspiraor.  They  created  a  goTfrnniai. 
under  whicli  the  Iiighest  offices  were  filM  bj 
the  I'ugcy  or  court  nobles  of  the  impvrul  fAiuils 
th(»se  next  in  order  by  daimiiM  and  coiirticf\ 
and  those  of  the  third  grade  by  aUe  hms 
selected  from  the  iamurai  or  gentry.  AH  ik 
power  was  thus  thrown  into  the  handi  \A  a 
clique,  composed  almost  entireir  of  the  ucb 
of  the  four  clans  of  Satsaiua,  Choehin,  1\u, 
and  Ilizen.  These  proceedings  aruoaed  ihif  ii- 
dignation  of  the  ex-shogun,  and  he  vithdivv 
from  Kioto  to  Ozaka  with  his  followerci  Undtf 
their  intlnence,  and  bv  their  perraaatio.  be 
undertook  to  reenter  Iwioto,  with  the  vie vc^ 
drixnng  out  his  opponents  and  of  pmushixiitbf 
conspirators.  At  Fushinii,  near  Kiuta  hii 
vanguard  was  fired  on,  and  his  army,  nonbtf* 
ing  nearly  80,000  men,  after  three  days*  fi^ 
ing,  were  defeated  by  the  oppoang  forM^ 
chiefly  from  Satsoma  and  Chusniu,  and  Bi» 
bering  but  6,5(K)  men.  The  ex-shugOB  eicipei 
to  Ye<lo  in  an  American  steamer,  and  oa  kii 
arrival,  although  surrounded  by  a  large  vat 
and  possessed  of  a  splendid  navy,  he  dedmd 
his  intention  never  to  oppose  the  mikado'i 
will.  A  small  party  supported  him  in  tUi 
resolve,  but  the  oaimios  of  tlie  northeast  cater- 
ed the  field  against  the  imperial  force*,  ib4 
gallantly  maintained  the  desperate  strog^  for 
six  months.  The  conimanaer  of  the  ci-4b^ 
gun*s  navy  took  the  island  of  Yezo,  and  icfiiflf 
up  an  aristocratic  republic  held  oat  agaiafltht 
imperial  forces  for  many  months^  wbeB,ikt 
greater  part  of  the  fleet  being  sank  andik 
forts  silenced  by  the  rain  Stonewall,  sapporisi 
by  a  large  land  force,  the  imperialists  obtncd 
a  complete  victory  and  the  tsDhmisAun  cl  tk 
enemy.  The  whole  country  was  m»w  at  peana 
A  complete  and  marvellons  change  took  pbM 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  mikado's  party. 
Hitherto  the  court  at  Kioto  had  hcen  tW 
centre  of  the  anti-foreign  spirit  and  ihe  molive 
and  grand  object  of  the  coalition  thai  0Te^ 
threw  the  power  of  the  sh<ignn  was  to  ccatnl- 
ize  lUl  power  in  the  imperial  throne,  stnea^ 
en  the  empire,  and  then  ti»  sweep  away  tbt 
foreigners  from  the  country.  The  iniBAM 
su]ieriority  of  foreign  arms,  war  matcriaL  «i 
discipline  first  opened  their  eyea.  and  flM«  ai 
the  treaties  bore  the  signatare  of  the  Jk^ 
they  were  afraid  lest  the  foreigners  dwvU  wl 
him,  and,  regarding  them  as  rebdai  ib(«U 
seriously  endanger  their  fntore  eoane.  la 
their  extremity  they  invited  the  foreign  repn- 
Si'Utatives,  then  temporarily  at  IUcfo.toac«a- 
fcrence  and  an  im|)erial  andience  m  the  mT 
heart  of  tiio  old  anti-foreign  Kiota  The  c«a- 
version  of  tlie  court  nobles  was  thoroq^  i*' 
instantaneous.  Many  of  them  had  nercr  smb  s 
foreigner.  The  men  fmm  the 
were  found  to  be  neither  wild 
From  this  iMiint  the  mikado*s  _ 
known  and  recognized  by  all  ferrignefs  as  ^ 
<»nly  and  supreme  government  in  Janm.  b 
the  spring  of  18ri9  the  fuor  dans, 
Choshiu,  Tosa,  and  Dizen,  addrascd  a 
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rial  to  the  throne,  in  which  it  was  argaed  that 
the  fiefs  of  the  daimios  oaght  not  to  be  looked 
on  as  private  property.  Other  clans  supported 
the  memoriaL  The  imperial  coart,  after  con- 
sulting the  general  opinion,  abolished  the  titles 
of  court  and  territorial  noble  {kuge  and  daimio\ 
and  replaced  them  by  that  of  '^  noble  families  " 
{kuazoku).  In  the  summer  of  1871  the  entire 
m>wer  of  the  empire  was  centred  directly  in 
Tokio  (Yedo),  which  had  receiyed  its  new 
name  in  1868.  All  public  property  through- 
out the  empire  came  into  possession  of  the 
imperial  government,  and  the  former  daimios 
were  given  the  alternative  of  travelling  abroad 
or  living  in  Tokio,  one  tenth  of  their  former 
revenue  being  allowed  them  for  support.  In 
December,  1871,  an  embassy  consistmg  of  the 
ambassador  and  junior  prime  minister  Iwa- 
kura^  and  the  vice  ambassador  Kido,  three 
ministers  of  the  cabinet,  and  inferior  officers 
and  secretaries,  numbering  49  persons  in  all, 
aailed  from  Yokohama  to  visit  all  the  nations 
having  treaties  with  Japian.  They  spent  seven 
months  in  the  United  States,  and  about  a  year 
in  Europe,  reaching  Japan  on  their  return,  by 
way  of  Suez,  Sept.  13,  1878. — The  principal 
writers  on  Japan  are :  Karapfer,  **  History  of 
Japan"  (2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1727);  Golov- 
nin,  *'  Memoirs  of  Captivity  in  Japan,'*  trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  (2d  ed.,  8  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1824) ;  Meylan,  Japan  toorge%teld  in 
9ekeUen  (Amsterdam,  1880);  Doeff,  Herin- 
nemngen  uit  Japan  (Haarlem,  1883) ;  Titsingh, 
Annalfs  des  empereurs  de  Japon  (Paris,  1884) ; 
Siebt»ld,  Nippon  (20  vols.,  Leyden,  1882-'57) ; 
Mrs.  Busk,  ''Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jap- 
anese,** compiled  and  translated  from  Siebold 
and  other  Dutch  authorities  (London,  1841) ; 
Charles  Macfarlane,  "Japan"  (London,  1852); 
Richard  Ilildreth,  "Japan  as  It  Was  and  Is" 
(Bo?<ton,  1855);  Francis  L.  Hawks,  "Narrative 
of  the  Japan  Expedition  "  (3  vols.  4to,  Wash- 
ington, lH5r>);  Laurence  Oliphant,  "Narrative 
of  Lord  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan" 
(2  vols.,  London,  1^59) ;  Capt.  Sherard  Os- 
borne, "  A  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters"  (Edin- 
burjrh,  1^59),  and  "Japanese  Fragments" 
(London,  l^»n);  Robert  Fortune,  "  Visits  to 
Japan  and  China"  (London,  1863);  Sir  Ruth- 
erford Alcock,  "  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon  " 
(2  vols.,  London,  1863);  Walter  Dickson,  "Ja- 
pan, a  Sketch  of  the  History,  Government, 
and  Otticers  of  tlie  Empire  "  (Edinburgh,  18(50) ; 
A.  Herp.  Die  prcuMittche  Expedition  vach  (ht- 
Aiifn  (  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1854-73,  the  first  two 
volumes  Wing  devoted  to  Japan) ;  L^on  Pagds, 
His fo ire  dr  la  religion  chretienne  au  Japon  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1809);  Aim6  Humbert.  Le  Japon 
illustre  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1870 ;  English  transla- 
tion, London,  1873);  Charles  Laninan,  "The 
Japanese  in  America "  (New  York,  1872) ; 
Bavard  Taylor,  *' Japan,"  &c.,  conij»iled  from 
Humbert,  Alcock,  and  others  (New  York, 
1872) :  Da»  alte  und  da*  neue  Japan^  hy  Steyer 
an<i  Wflirner,  brought  down  to  the  present  time 
by  Ed.  Hintze  (Leipsic,  1873) ;  A.  Mori,  "Edu- 


cation in  Japan  '*  (New  York,  1878) ;  Mossman, 
"  New  Japan  "  (London,  1878) ;  Adams,  "  His- 
tory of  Japan  "  (London,  1874  et  mqX 

J APIM,  Lugtage  aad  Utontire  •&  TheJapar 
neee  language  belongs  to  the  polysyllabic  branch 
of  the  Mongolian  division.  In  a  narrower  sense, 
it  has  neither  common  descent  with  nor  familr 
relationship  to  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  its  granunatical  structure.  Like  other 
languages,  it  has  undergone  important  chaiu^es, 
as  may  be  seen  upon  comparison  of  the  lan- 
guage  as  now  spoken  with  that  in  the  ancient 
books,  which  is  only  intelligible  to  those  who 
make  these  books  a  special  study.  The  native 
language  is  the  same  whether  written  or  spoken, 
though  the  colloquial  differs  in  several  respects 
from  the  best  literary  style ;  the  latter  is  more 
concise,  and  still  retains  some  of  the  archaic 
forms  of  the  verb  and  anxiliary  words.  The 
common  colloquial  abounds  in  interjectional 
and  onomatopoetio  words  and  particles,  uses  a 
more  simple  mflection  of  the  verb,  and  makes  a 
greater  use  of  honorific  and  polite  terms.  The 
dialectical  variations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  consist  mainly  in  the  different  pronun- 
ciation of  some  of  the  syllables,  and  in  the  use 
of  provincialisms.  The  dialects  of  some  of  Uie 
more  remote  renons,  as  Satsnma,  are  not  eudly 
understood  by  the  people  of  Tokio  (Yedo) ;  bnt 
these  differences  are  not  greater  thiui  are  com- 
mon in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  are  by 
no  means  so  great  as  in  China. — ^The  Japanese 
vocabulary  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  en- 
riched by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  words, 
all  taken  from  the  Chinese  written  language, 
and  not  from  the  colloquial,  which  has  never 
been  spoken  in  Japan  except  by  a  few  inter- 
preters at  Nagasaki.  So  extensively  have  these 
words  been  intro<luced,  that  for  almost  every 
native  word  the  Japanese  have  an  equivalent 
Chinese  word.  But  in  common  usace  the  names 
of  things,  family  relationships,  and  the  words 
which  express  the  wants,  feelings,  and  concerns 
of  every -day  life,  are  for  the  most  part  native 
words;  while  the  technical,  philosophical,  and 
!  scientific  terms  are  Chinese.  The  Chinese  words 
abound  most  in  the  higher  class  of  literary  com- 
position, in  letters,  governmental  documents, 
and  philosophical  works,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  higher  and  educated  classes ; 
while  native  words  are  more  current  in  the  lit- 
erature intended  for  the  common  people,  by 
whom,  and  especially  by  the  women,  the  native 
tongue  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity.  The 
grammatical  structure  of  the  language  has  not 
been  affected  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
words.  The  latter  retain  their  integrity,  un- 
dergoing no  change  or  inflection  of  any  kind, 
but  are  woven  into  a  sentence  by  means  of  na- 
tive words,  or  auxiliary  words  and  particles, 
which  indicate  the  cases  of  the  nouns,  form  of 
the  adjective,  and  moods  and  tenses  of  the 
verb.  The  Japanese  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve the  Chinese  sounds  of  the  characters; 
but,  as  in  transliterating  these  sounds  they  of 
necessity  used  their  own  syUables,  the  pronun- 
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ciation  has  in  many  cases  been  altered,  but 
with  no  greater  variation  from  the  mandarin 
sounds  of  the  characters  than  in  many  of  the 
dialects  of  China.  Unfortunately  for  the  learn- 
er, three  systems  of  pronunciation  are  used. 
One,  called  the  Go-on  (from  that  state  in  China 
which  had  the  highest  political  influence  at  the 
time),  was  introduced  wlien  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage first  became  a  subject  of  study  by  the 
Japanese,  about  A.  D.  28H.  Another,  called 
the  Kan-on^  was  introduced  in  the  7th  century ; 
and  another,  called  the  To-on^  in  more  recent 
times.  The  Go-on  pronunciation  is  most  cur- 
rent among  the  Buddhists  and  the  common 
people,  while  the  Kan-on  is  used  mainly  by  the 
Confucian i^ts,  the  government,  and  the  literary 
classes.  The  Japanese  have  fonned  or  invent- 
ed many  ideographs,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese,  to  designate  things  or  words  in  their 
own  language  for  which  there  were  no  equiv- 
alent characters  in  the  Chinese.  They  also  at- 
tach meanings  to  many  of  the  characters  differ- 
ent from  the  Chinese,  and  use  them  in  a  differ- 
ent way  to  suit  the  grammatical  requirements 
of  their  native  tongue.  There  are  three  gene- 
ral styles  of  literary  composition  in  use.  One  is 
pure  Chinese,  in  which  none  but  Chinese  char- 
acters are  employed,  and  the  grammatical  con- 
struction is  in  acconlance  with  the  Chinese  id- 
iom. Frequently  in  this  style  marks  or  signs 
are  use<l  along  the  line  of  the  characters  to  des- 
ignate the  order  in  which  they  should  be  read  in 
translating  the  sentences  into  the  Japanese  lan- 
f/'uage,  or  to  suit  the  native  idiom.  Another, 
and  the  most  conmi<m,  is  that  in  which  the 
Chinese  characters  are  used  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  mixed  with  native  words  written  with 
their  own  letters,  and  where  the  structure  and 
idiom  are  purely  Japaneik\  Most  of  the  liter- 
ature intendeil  for  the  unlearned  and  common 
reader  is  in  this  form.  There  is  still  another, 
written  almost  entirely  in  tlie  native  character, 
with  little  or  no  mlmixture  of  Chinese,  intend- 
ed for  the  use  of  women  and  children  and  un- 
educated })ersous.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Japane!«e  possessed  letters  or 
characters  with  which  to  write  their  own  lan- 
guage previous  to  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  study  of  Chinese  into  their  country. 
The  weight  of  evidence  as  well  as  of  author- 
ities is  against  the  statement  of  some  authors 
who  a<lvocate  this  opinion,  and  even  produce 
an  ancient  alpha!  >et,  whii-h  however  is  too  ar- 
tificial in  its  form  and  structure  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  it  is  anything  more  than  the  inven- 
tion of  some  person  of  nKxlcm  times.  If  they 
ever  hatl  an  alphabet  or  syllabary  more  ancient 
than  tlie  present  one,  it  has  certainly  not  been 
used  for  many  centuries,  and  there  are  no 
books  now  extant  written  in  this  character.  It 
was  aftvr  the  Jajianese  had  begun  to  study  and 
read  Cliinese  book*«  that  the  svllabarv  now  in 
uso  was  formed,  an<l  when  we  may  also  Ih?- 
lieve  tliey  began  to  rtnlure  their  native  lan- 
guage to  writing.  Tliis  Bvlhibary  was  t>f  grad- 
ual growth,  and  not  the  invention  of  any  one 


I  person.  In  their  earliest  writing!  the  Chinee 
i  characters  were  used,  in  the  same  cumpoi4ti»a. 
in  a  double  capacity :  phoneticadly,  to  exprtM 
merely  Japanese  syllabic  sounds;  and  »igniti- 
catively,  to  express  in  the  native  languagg  the 
idea  contained  in  the  character.  As  phuortut 
they  were  first  used  especially  to  write  iii« 
names  of  persons,  places,  |K)btpositioDa,  ud 
auxiliary  words  and  particles.  The  charii  :«r» 
were  also  first  used  in  their  entire  funn,  un- 
abridged ;  but  being  found  too  cumbrous  acJ 
inconvenient,  they  were  simplified  in  fMrm, 
and  rendered  more  easy  to  read  and  murv  tx- 
peditious  in  writing,  in  two  ways :  one.  cill^ 
nira-kiuKi^  by  writing  the  whole  characirr  u 
a  very  abridged  or  contracted  form  and  in  t 
cursive  style ;  the  other,  called  I'aCd-ivjiA  h; 
taking  a  part  only  of  the  character,  consiitiBf 
generally  of  two  or  tlirv-o  strokes,  to  vxpns* 
the  sound  of  the  whole.  These  two  funM 
have  no  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  Lin- 
kana  is  the  kind  of  letter  commonly  used,  ct- 
pecially  in  books  intended  for  the  conusoB 
people  and  the  uneducated  dassea.  The  kita- 
kana  has  been  little  used,  except  in  dictionaria 
to  define  the  meaning  of  Chinese  characUfx 
or  in  scientific  and  philosophical  workiw  h 
the  hira-kana  there  are  alM>  several  wan  ii 
writing  the  same  letter,  differing  in  bdng  owt 
or  less  contracted,  as  well  as  several  diffotfii 
letters  to  express  the  same  syllabio  souid, 
making  the  acquisition  of  the  written  Ub- 
guage  extremely  troublesome. — The  JapMen* 
letters  are  48  in  number.  Each  lexur  repre- 
sents a  syllabic  Mund,  excepting  the  last  or  ■ 
sound,  which  is  only  used  as  a  final  coDsoaiat, 
and  id  not  included  by  the  Japanese  in  tlwir 
syllabary,  which  they  always  speak  of  as  con- 
taining 47  syllables.  The  syllabary  or  alphs- 
bet  is  called  troAo,  from  the  first  thM  leCfcfl; 
and  this  is  also  the  first  word  of  a  series  fnroh 
ing  three  sentences  in  which  the  ktten  har« 
been  arranged  to  facilitate  their  acqoiiitiua. 
The  kata-kana  signs  of  the  iroha  are  derived 
from  Chinese  characters,  the  latter,  whiih  srt> 
]>rcfixed  in  the  following  table,  being  also  ^i/A 
as  capitals : 


^  >^ 
^* 

ft  * 

±  > 

m  9 

m  V 

*  7 


9 

1 

ro 
ha,  fa 

ni 

ho,  f  o 

he,  fe 

to 

ti,  tsi,  chi 

n 

nn 

ru 

wo 


m  3 

a.1/ 
♦  y 


wa 
ka 

JO 

u 

re 
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*  > 

^ 

K  T 

^ 

Bjllabary  consisis  b  fnltof  73  ayUabio  sounds, 
iuclnding  tJje  titial  n;  but  excluding  thiK,  und 

#  » 

»  ♦ 

i,  n-i,  yi 

several  utbere  wUieti,  tlionglj  having  different 

7>  J 

«  4: 

ki 

lottera  to  represent  thi-in,  are  really  the  same 

t>  t 

^  I 

Bound,  and  ore  eoostantly  interehim^ed  with 

eaeh  other  by  the  natives,  tbe  number  of  dis- 

A  !> 

U 

*  y 

tinet  iiyllsbic  Bonada  vi  reduced  to  68.     These 

«  t 

are  divided   by  the  Japanese  into  -14  pure 
(Mi-on),   and   24  impure   (Joiu-on)  Bjlkbles. 
Tlie  latter  are  nut  inotuded  in  the  Fyllnbory, 

Ji 

*  ' 

Z  v 

H,  Bhi 

*  * 

ke 

»T 

e,  we,  ye 

and  oro  as  follows:  ha,  pa,  eupbouie  i-lauKiw 
of  /la;  bo,  po,  from  ha;  J«,  pe,  from  he;  do, 

3P  7 

(n 

Jt  t 

hi.fi 

from  to;  jt,  from  thi  or  lAi;  go,  from  ta;  da, 

E   3 

to 

*  t 

from  la;  to,  tromio;  dfu,  from  Uu  or«u;^ 
from  tu;  m,  from  le;  bu,  jm,  from/u;  fo, 
from  ko ;  de,  from  U ;  ta,  from  w  ;  -gi,  from 

a:  1 

*  t 

S  5- 

'. 

3t  X 

ti;  bi,pi,  from  hi;  m,  from  w.     The  impure 
syllables  arc  represented  by  ibo  characters  for 
the  eorresponding  pure  ones,  with  diacritical 

Tlie  follow 

iaa  is  the  in>ha  in  hira-kana  with 

tJie  Cbiii««e  i^haractcre  from  which  the  Jaan- 

marks  added ;  thus  ba  is  wriHen  by  the  letter 

ncM  u«  tlerivud  Drehied : 

ha  with  two  doU  oTer  the  right  ahoalder,  and 
pa  fay  the  aume  letter  with  a  itmall  circle  in 

a  v-> 

i 

*    ^ 

the  same  place.     In  annly^ng  the  Jupaneso 

B  ;e, 

syllables,  wy  find  tbey  have  5  vowel,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 

ro 

«   ^ 

i,wi,ri 

«  12 

liA,£a 

n  <h 

no 

t,  m,  n,  p,  r,  »,  th,  1,  U,  te,   y,  and  t.     They 
have  not  the  sounds  of  I,  qu,  c,  Ih,  or  z,  aiul  tlitt 

)=  IT 

ni 

ft  ^! 

0 

pe->ple  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  tbem.    All 

«  li 

ho,  fo 

*  < 

ka 

the  syllables  of   the  native  words  end  in  A 
vowel,  except  tbe  future  tense  «f  Uiu  verb, 

K  '^ 

he.  (e 

tfc  ^ 

ja 

whit'b  now  ends  in  u  final  n,  though  oucieully 
it  wua  written  with  the  character  (or  mu,  and 

Jfc  £ 

to 

*  $ 

there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  so  iironouiicod, 

^  ^ 

ti,  tsi,  Chi 

It  It 

ke 

In  all  other  cases  tiie  final  n  ia  only  used  in 

«  9 

ri 

fu 

spelltiig  Cbinese  words.     Tbe  sylkbleii  com- 
mencing with  the  weak  aspirates  h  and  /  or 

«  -Ct 

ko 

the  most  part  lose  their  eun>ionant^  and  tlicir 

a  i> 

vo 

vowels  i5ombiue  with  Iho  vowel  of  tlie  pn-ee- 

36  t 

ding  syllable,  sometimes  forming  a  diphtbong ; 

thus  a-hi  becomes  at,  pronounced  like  the  long 

»  4) 

En(;lish  i;  a-fu  becomes  an,  pronounced  like 

k  •^ 

ka 

i  ? 

DU>  in  cote.    Bometiines  the  Eoond  of  the  first 

vowel  is  redaplioatnl  or  lenplhene<l ;  tlius  nu- 

*  JL 

ro 

*  ^9> 

ki 

fa  becomes  «wu,  written  iiH;  i-M  bcoomc*  U; 

*  n 

ta 

yn 

yo-fa   becomes   yd.      In   Chinese   words,   tlie 
vowel  of  tlie  first  syllable  and  the  couaunaut  of 

«.  n 

*  J6 

the  second  are  often  both  elided  in  prununeui- 
tion;  thus  ehi-ya  is  pronounced  eka;  tki-fo, 
»li9.    The  syllable  Uni,  when  preceding  tbe  con- 
sonanU  k,  e,  p,  and  I,  is  elided,  and  the  eoiuo- 

e  ^ 

>o 

*  * 

■Di 

n  •:> 

tu.  Isa 

2   L 

Ei,  «hi 

m  a 

e.  wo,  JO 

nant  of  the  «ylh>ble  following  is  doubled ;  tbos 
mattugu.     fu,whenfoUowet1byasylUblet«- 

a  2 

■6   { 

hi,  fi 

sinning  with  k.  loses  its  vowel;  thns  haku-ka 

ia  pronounc<-d  bakka ;   kohi-kn,  hokka.—Tba 

«  Ir 

lit  -e 

Japanese  langae^ce  has  no  article.    The  noun 

baa  no  inflectiona;  ease,  gender,  and  niimht-r 

i/C 

n) 

+  ? 

su 

are  designated  by  words  or  particlea  either  pre- 
fixc<t  or  affiled  to  the  oouu.     Tl.e  caseisdesi^ 

Id  the  traow?ripIioii  the  sonnila  of  the  conso- 

nated  by  postpositiona,  as  follows;   nomina- 

nsnts are  the  aame  ee 

nEnglisl(,andtheTowcl 

tive,  tea  or  ga,  ob  nekv  wo,  a  cut ;  genitive,  ne 

e<>qD()»  ai 

jiltajiall(a 

as  in  faih 

,;r,  «  like  «  in 

or  ga,  as  neko  no,  of  a  cut;  dative,  ni,  ye,  ni 

/«f«,  i  u 

m  niocAfne 

u  like  »o 

in  m«.7.>,  ex- 

oiie,  as  nelo  ni,  to  a  eat ;  accusative,  tea.  as 

«pt  in  tlie 

Byilables  («».  «n,  and  dm.  where  the 

neko  tea,  a  cat ;  vocative,  yo.  ya,  kaiui,  as  nikii 

«  is  a  fjoae  eound,  bke  the  French  k.    The 

yo,  0  cat ;  abhUive,  hxTo.  yori,  de,  niu,  tto 

^,^__ 

_ 

^ 
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motte  ;  as  neJco  de,  b^  a  cat.  The  number  is 
not  (losi^natcil  except  wliop  it  is  emphatic. 
When  the  noun  is  used  without  any  words  to 
mark  its  number,  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  generic 
or  abstract  sense;  thus  l-ami  may  mean  one 
pod  or  all  the  prxls;  t«uli,  one  month  or  many 
months.  If  the  number  is  very  great  and  in- 
definite, it  is  expressed  by  *e/i,  1,000,  or  hariy 
10,000;  thus,  ban-koht^  all  countries;  ban- 
moUu^  evcrytliinjr.  The  plural  is  also  designa- 
ted by  »w,  several,  and  bHo^  many  or  all.  All 
those  "are  Chinese.  The  plural  is  formed  by 
duplicating  the  word,  as  %eare-vare^  we;  hito- 
hi  to,  people;  tokoro-dokoro^  places;  also  by 
the  words  domo^  tachi^  r«,  nado^  nato,  and 
for  Chinese  words  shu  and  fo,  following  the 
noun.  Gender  is  designated,  when  it  must 
be  expressed,  by  the  words  otokoy  Tnale,  and 
onna^  female;  as  otoko  no  ko^  a  male  child, 
boy;  onna-gami^  a  female  di\*inity,  g<Kide8s; 
also  in  Chinese  words  by  nan^  niyo  ;  as  nan- 
ihi\  a  boy,  nii/o-shiy  a  girl.  In  the  case  of 
animals  and  birds  the  gender  is  designated  by 
prefixing  me  and  o  (contractions  of  mesu,  fe- 
male, and  Mw,  male),  as  me-u^hi,  a  cow,  o-ushi^ 
a  bull;  men-doriy  a  hen,  o-toriy  a  cock.  By 
]>retixing  ko  (a  child),  a  class  of  diminutive 
nouns  is  formed ;  as  ko-hnne^  a  little  boat ;  ko- 
v«hi\  a  calf;  ko^iihi,  a  i)ebble.  Also  0  (a  ccm- 
traction  of  Okii^  great,  big)  is  used  as  an  ampli- 
fying j)relix ;  as  o-hnne^  a  large  boat,  o-kaze^  a 
tornado;  o-ame^  a  8tt>nn  of  rain.  S'ouns  ex- 
pressing abstract  (jualities  are  forme<l  by  sufiix- 
mg  the  particle  Ba  (a  contraction  of  M7n</,  state, 
condition)  to  the  root  form  (»f  the  adjective; 
{IS  Mro^  white,  shirosa,  the  whiteness;  taka, 
high,  taka^a^  the  height. — The  root  fonns  of 
verbs  are  also  nouns;  as  yorokohU  joy;  urami^ 
hatre<l.  The  word  te^  hand,  added  to  the  roots 
of  verbs,  denotes  the  agent  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb ;  as  kai-tf,  the  buyer,  itri- 
?«?,  the  seller.  Nouns  are  also  fonned  by  a<ld- 
ing  the  word  hit't^  side,  mmle,  to  the  root 
form  of  verbs;  as  shi-kata^  way  of  doing, 
koflti'katfi^  the  past.  The  attributive  form  of 
the  adjective  is  often  treated  as  a  noun.  Many 
compound  nouns  are  formed:  1,  by  joining to- 
getlier  two  nouns,  as  btrasu-hthi^  a  black  snake 
(literally,  crow-snake) :  2,  by  an  adjective  and 
noun,  iiAifhiro-gftne^  white  metal,  silver;  3,  by  a 
noun  an<l  verb,  it-*  asti-nf,  morning  sleep ;  and  4, 
by  a  verb  and  a  noun,  as  ^/X'/-«;w/,  a  seine.  The 
Chinese  nouns  are  decline*!  or  take  the  post- 
jiosition**  in  the  same  way  as  the  native  words. 
— The  words  rla>se<l  or  use<l  as  pronouns  are 
nunuTous,  and  may  be  divided  into  personal, 
di-moiHtrative,  interrogtitive,  reflexive,  indefi- 
nite, and  distributive.  Tliere  are  no  relative 
proncmns;  where  in  English  a  relative  pronoun 
is  usi-d,  in  Japaneso  the  i>erson  or  thing  is  put 
in  direct  siibjecti«)n  to  the  verb,  which  acts  as 
an  attributive  a<ljective;  as  tffjntni  iro  kuku 
hit*K  a  man  who  writes  letters  (literally,  letter- 
wririn:;-man).  In  conversation  as  well  as  in 
books  personal  pronouns  seem  to  be  carefully 
av<ii(led,  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  the  cus- 


tom of  the  Chinese.  In  books  especially  it  i* 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  8pe«kvr,  the 
person  spoken  of,  and  the  person  spoken  to. 
This  is  indicated  mainly  by  the  style  of  lin- 
guage  employed,  which  varies  with  the  nnk  or 
social  ]>osition  of  the  person  addressed  ur  fpo- 
ken  of.  Most  of  the  words  used  as  personal  pro- 
nouns are  such  as  express  hnmility  on  the  psrt 
of  the  speaker,  and  honor  the  person  addrnwd. 
— ^The  ancient  Japanese  cardinal  nnmberaare: 
*i/?»/*^''»  ^'to,  one;  7^» /*'«,  two;  J,  mi, 
three;  ^,  yo,  four;  -f  y,  iUUj  five;  <.  ■■, 
muyu,  six;  •i-N,  itana^  seven;  ^,  yo,  ngiit; 
3  N  yf/j  kokonoUu^  nine;  )«9,  tod,  once  ta: 
V,  so,  termination  of  tens;  ^n,  momo.  htm- 
dred ;  })^ ,  /<?,  termination  of  hundreds :  ^,  td^ 
thousand;  3  tiy^yo'^'^u,  ten  thousand.  With 
the  exception  (»f  these,  the  Japanese  lus  the 
Chinese  numerals,  as  well  as  the  CluneM  ^ 
tems  of  weights,  measures,  and  notatioi  of 
time.  Tlie  adjective  is  not  inflected  to  indieifii 
either  case,  gender,  number,  or  comptriioD. 
But  in  order  to  express  its  relation  to  other 
words  as  an  attributive,  predicatiTe,  or  sdrerK 
it  takes  as  suffixes  to  its  root  form  the  sjQsbks 
i  or  ki^  shiy  and  ku;  thus,  the  form  ssas, 
cold,  as  an  attributive  is  oamui  or  mmnki;  m 
a  predicative,  samutki;  and  as  an  adrerh.  a^ 
muku.  In  the  colloquial  the  terminal  syiliUe 
1  is  used  also  to  express  the  predicative  form; 
as  fuyu  ga  »amviy  the  winter  is  coM.  Tbe 
comparative  degree  is  denoted  by  means  oC  tbe 
wonis  yon\  from,  and  nao,  more,  yet ;  is  fnki 
va  knmi  yori  Bhirathi^  snow  is  whiter  dna 
paper,  or  nao  you  better.  The  saperiiSiTe  is 
expresse<l  by  the  aid  of  certain  adTerbs:  molr 
tomo,  indeed ;  itatte^  exceedingly ;  ^okm  oraAi- 
g*d'u,  sui>erlatively ;  hanahttdoyiio^  wr;d§i' 
ichi-no,  or  ichi-han^  number  one.  Chiacee 
words  take  the  attributive  adjective  fom  br 
means  of  the  auxiliary  words  naru  and  aa.  <■ 
kon-kiu  naru  hito,  a  poor  man;  or  when  qui- 
fying  another  Chinese  word,  merely  by  pcwe- 
ding  it,  as  gvwai  kotn^  a  forei|rn  coontry.  Ad- 
jectives are  fonned  from  nouns  by  the  a«  ^ 
the  postposition  no  ;  as  tiss  ne  AaaosAi,  afdM 
Btor}' ;  uh  i  no  iye^  a  stone  house ;  also  by  nf- 

th< 


fixing  to  them  the  wonl  rosAii  or  rssAii 
OT  gamn9hii ;  h»  onna-raohiiy  womanlike;  bU- 
ko-rashii^  manlike.  They  are  formed  froa 
verbs  by  means  of  §hii  (a  oontractioD  of  aAiK 
to  spread) ;  thus  from  ooore^  to  fear,  is  fonv' 
onoro»hii^  fearful.  Several  forms  of  tbe  verb 
act  also  as  attributive  adjectivesi  tIl,  tbe  is- 
dicative  present  in  h  or  rv,  the  preterite  in  tf* 
ttiru^  and  «Af,  and  the  negative  IndictfHv  ii 
nff,  tarti,  and  negative  preterite  fai  it.  ^btj 
adjectives  take  the  substantive  Tero  an  ti  s 
sutfix  to  the  adverbial  form,  uid  wntoujitftkA 
like  a  verb;  thus  oamuky^  the  adTsbnl  foea 
of  samM,  and  an,  to  be,  hecomm mmmktn,^ 
be  cold;  preterite  oamtttatUa^  was  cold: 
or  dubitative,  $amiikmr9; 
Mmvkaradtu^  is  not  eold; 
Mm  ukvnaka  tta^  was  not  cold.  In  1 
the  attributive  adjectivei  and  abo  tbe  •Aitf* 


n,  alwajB  prMwde  the  noun  sn<l  the 
ich  tliey  ciunlify. — The  verb  hiw  no  in- 
to eipress  either  Dumber  or  [lereon; 
lolitv  kntpiage,  by  iho  uao  of  certain 
or  aaiiliur;  wonla  prefixed  or  joined 
lot  form,  the  peraonal  relations  of  the 
J  be  diatiDgiuxtjed,  as  well  bb  by  the 
d  kind  of  verb  used.  The  verb  hoa 
e,  intrunsitive,  causative,  poasive,  po- 
legmtive,  and  defliderative  ti>nns;  for 
:  transitive,  age^  to  raise  or  lift  up; 
ive,  agari,  to  rise  of  itself  or  go  up 
iion  of  the  root  iiffe  and  anbstantive 
);  causative,  agatueru,  to  cause  an- 
miae  (bf  joiniog  laieru,  the  cauantive 
turu,  to  do,  to  the  root  age);  poaaive 
tial,  agerarera,  to  be  ridaed,  or  eon  be 
rom  root  o^  snd  passive  of  anbstan- 
I  arrru,  wLich  Is  also  a  contraction  of 
be,  and  yertt,  to  get,  thus  literally 
,  get-to  be-raiaed);  negative,  agenu, 
>  (from  age  and  n»,  a  contraction  of 
it  to  be);  desiderHtive,  omfof,  nlsii  to 
urn  age  and  (at.  desirous).  Tiie  verbs 
cd  into  three  conjugations,  have  post, 
and  future  tense^  and  indicative,  im- 
conilitionpl,  conjnnetive,  and  poncea- 
>da,  and  present  participlea.  Tlie  ac- 
he verb  bet-omes  reciprocal  by  joining 
au,  to  meet,  join,  to  the  root;  asur^i', 
',  tiehi-au,  to  strike  each  other.  In 
id  verbs,  which  are  numerouit,  the 
aent  takes  the  root  form  and  ia  sub- 
to  the  lost,  expressing  the  manner  in 
*  action  ia  )>crforn)cd ;  ai  nuitimi-loru, 
ijetealth;  t0fii-(»i*ur0,  to  jump  down, 
ence  the  subject  as  well  as  the  object 
erb  always  precedes  it. — Besidea  the 
1  form  of  tiic  adjective,  there  is  n  large 
idrerbs  formed  from  nouns  by  the  use 
ovtpositions  ni  and  d^,  or  by  dnplica- 
vord;  as  aichi,  day,  nt^i-ntcAi,  daily; 
ir,  toU-doki,  hourly  or  often.  The 
Kirliciplo  is  frequently  used  adverbial- 
loiimetf,  at  first;  itMhiU,  poaitively. 
'rb  and  im  adverbial  clause  precede  the 
lich  tliey  c^uaiify.  What  are  called 
nns  in  Gughsh  should  in  the  Japanese 
d  as  poalposi  linns,  since  they  nJwaya 
10  word  t<(  wMch  they  are  related;  as 
yiikitii.  hm  gone  to  Yedo.  This  rela- 
ilso  frc(|uently  expressed  in  Japanese 
■pound  verb;  as  iilo  ni  tnhi'hrmn,  to 
o  a  well.  Copulative  and  disjunctive 
ions  are  nnmerous,  but  they  are  most- 
wed  by  the  conjunctive,  couditional,  or 
re  moods  of  the  verb.  There  are  a  few 
ch  as  *«T0,  irri,  ihikv,  and  larl,  the 
od  lenses  of  which  are  used  onlv  as 
ioufl.   Tb.;^n.ll..,]i.i,(l  e<'(.(.'ditllv  ftl">«ni].^ 

ordj,  v' 

r»nsL,[. ,._ 

[1  life  to  llic  1,1111.'""*:.'.— ■Ihe  most  ac- 
Japniii  so   prfiTiiiiinr   is   Ihnt  of   J. 
n  (English  ed.,  Lov<k-n,  1868).— Li 
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BtcATTRB.  No  mcons  exist  for  dctermioing 
the  precise  age  of  the  most  ancient  monu- 
menls  of  Japanese  literature,  but  there  ia  little 
doubt  that  both  prose  and  poetical  compos- 
lions  existed  previous  to  the  introdnctioD  of 
the  Ciiinese  method  of  writing.  This  ia  as- 
serted to  have  token  place  in  the  ISth  year  of 
the  mikado  Ojin  (A.  D.  284)  throng  the  me- 
dium of  a  Corean  named  Ajiki,  who  gave 
some  instruction  to  the  heir  apparent.  The 
statement  oeours  in  tlie  I^ihtmgt,  one  of  the 
earliest  historical  works  eiEtant,  which  was 
composed  about  the  year  720.  The  Xihongi 
contains  so  much  tliat  is  evidently  fabulooa, 
espcciBlly  in  relallon  to  the  B^es  of  llie  pei^ 
sonages  mentioned  in  it,  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
lied on  for  the  accuracy  of  its  dates;  and  there 
ia  very  goocl  reason  to  believe  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Chinese  langnage  took  placo 
considerably  later  than  h  ustially  supposed.  It 
is  atnted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Japnneso 
possessed  from  ancient  times  an  alphabet  of 
their  own,  which  they  abandoned  (or  the  Ciii- 
nese ideographic  writing;  hut  this  assertion, 
absurd  enough  by  itself,  is  denied  by  the  best 
authorities.  It  follows  therefore  tliat  the  most 
ancient  compositions,  namely,  the  verses  of 
poeb7  given  in  the  KojiH  and  Nihongi,  end 
the  noHto  or  liturgies  read  at  the  fcstivalB 
of  the  native  Bhinto  gods,  were  handed  down 
orally.  It  happens  unfortunately  that  at  tlie 
period  when  Iliey  came  to  be  written  down  the 
Chinese  character  wa*  preferred  to  the  tana, 
only  recently  introduced,  nnd  the  real  text 
is  often  dimcnit  to  ascertain.  I.  Stamiaiid 
Himomse.  Japanese  bibliographers  make  his- 
tory the  first  division  of  their  liteTBtore. 
The  moat  ancient  historical  work,  whirli  is  nt 
the  same  time  the  earliest  wrillen  dwumeol 
extant,  is  the  Kojild,  in  three  voliimeis  com- 
posed at  the  command  of  tlie  mikado  in  A.  D. 
711-13,  by  Yasnmaro.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  preceded  by  two  similar  works  which 
were  composed  respectively  in  620  and  681, 
but  neither  of  these  haa  been  preserved. 
The  book  called  K'ljiti,  which  purports  to  be 
the  former  of  thi-se,  and  the  work  therefore 
of  the  celebrated  Shotukn  Taixhi  and  Soga  no 
Umoko,  is  a  forgery  of  later  date,  as  is  sliown 
bv  the  fact  that  it  contuns  passapea  from  Ihu 
SogoshiHi.  a  book  cotnponcd  In  80R  and  men- 
tions the  mikado  Sogn  (R09-M2).    Tlie  A'^iH 


eupied  by  the  events  of  the  mythological  pe- 
riod. Tlie  second  and  third  volumes  contain 
the  history  of  the  mikadosfrom  Jimmn  Tenno 
down  to  the  empretd  Buiko  Tenno,  whose 
reign  ended  in  RS8.  It  is  written  with  Cliines« 
cliiiriiM.-r-,    snmo   of    whlrh  r.'prtsclit   « hr>lo 


i>f  this  work  are  extremely 
I  rare,  and  the  earliest  printed  cony  is  dated 
I  Kuanyei  (16S4-'4S).     A  most  valuable  com- 
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monlary  on  it  was  compiled  by  the  learned 
Mot(K)ri  Norinjigii  toward  the  end  of  the  IHth 
century,  under  the  title  of  Kojikiden.  The 
next  most  ancient  work  of  the  kind  is  tlie 
yihongi  or  yihonahoki^  whicli  was  also  com- 
posed at  the  command  of  the  reigning  mikado, 
and  completed  in  720,  by  a  commission  pre- 
!ji«led  fiver  by  the  prince  Toneri  Shinno.  It 
differs  very  much  from  the  Kojilci  in  being 
composed  in  a  purely  Chinese  idiom,  and  the 
]>oetry  which  occurs  here  and  there  is  all  that 
it  contains  of  Japanese.  This  fact  explains 
the  abundance  of  Chinese  philosophical  notions 
which  arc  found  in  it  throughout,  but  notably 
at  the  very  commencement,  where  the  pure 
Japanese  tradition  of  the  creation  is  preceded 
by  one  «>f  Chinese  origin.  Still  this  book  has 
always  been  much  more  read  than  the  Kojiki, 
and  all  the  ordinary  histories  are  founded  on 
it.  The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  mytholo- 
gical period ;  the  remaining  bring  the  annals  of 
the  mikados  down  to  the  11th  year  of  the  em- 
press *Iido  Tcnno  (t309).  It  is  somewhat  cu- 
rious that,  althougli  the  mythological  part  con- 
tains numerous  references  to  **  other  docu- 
ments,'^ the  remainder  is  a  simple  unsupported 
narration.  The  ^Shohi  Nihongi^  in  20  volumes, 
contains  the  history  of  the  mikados  from  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Mommu  Tcnno 
(«72-r»si;)  down  to  the  end  of  the  10th  year  of 
Kuammu  Tenno  (7rt2-80r)),  a  period  of  120 
years.  It  was  composed  at  the  comnnmd  of 
the  mikado  Kuammu,  about  the  year  797,  by 
Siigano  no  Mamichi,  Fujiwara  no  Tsugimawa, 
and  others.  Tlie  yihon  Koki,  in  10  volumes,  was 
composed  in  841  by  Fujiwara  no  Fuyutsugu, 
at  the  command  of  the  mikado  Nimmio  (<s33- 
8oO),  and  contains  an  account  of  the  events 
between  the  years  792  and  823.  About  one 
half  of  it  has  been  lost.  The  Shokn  Xikon 
Koki  was  conii)oscd  about  809  by  Fujiwara  no 
Y«)shifusa,  Ilarusumi,  and  Yoshinawii,  at  the 
comman<l  of  the  mikado  Seiwa  Tenno;  it  is 
in  20  books,  and  contains  the  historv  of  Xim- 
mio  Ten  no's  reign.  The  Montoku  JiUnroku 
was  composed  about  879  by  Fujiwara  no  Mo- 
totsune,  Trabe  no  Yoshika,  and  Sugawara  no 
Michizanc,  and  contains  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Montoku  Tenno  (h.5(mSo8).  The 
Sarufni  Jitnnruku  was  compiled  about  901  by 
a  numlior  of  pers<ms,  among  whom  was  Michi- 
zantr.  by  command  of  the  reigning  mikado 
I.)ai;fo  Tenno;  it  consists  of  2()  volumes,  and 
narrates  the  hi*»tory  of  the  reigns  of  Seiwa 
Tv.*nn«>.  Yozei  Teimo,  and  Koko  Tenno  (K5S- 
87«,  ^70-^84,  and  8h4-.ss7).  The  above  men- 
tioned six  works  are  calletl  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Rikkoknuhi^  or  "Six  Natitmal 
IJirctinN."  Thev  are  all  written  in  the  Chi- 
iu'>e  i'liom,  and  contain  no  passages  in  Jap- 
anese, with  the  except i<m  4)f  the  sjK'eches  as- 
cril)e<l  tu  thvuiikados,  some  of  which  are,  how- 
ever, evidently  corrupt.  Sugawara  Micliizane  j 
citmpiied  a  work  ba^ed  <m  the^e  original  histo-  j 
rie**  called  /**»////'/  KokunhL  in  'JoO  books,  whicli  ■ 
ha.^  never  been  printed,  ami  the  greater  part  of  , 


which  has  been  lost.  Of  the  EomHh^  Seiku 
another  history  which  contained  the  latter  pirt 
of  the  reign  of  Uda  Tenno  (887-81*7),  compoMl 
by  the  priest  Shinsai  Uoehi,  all  but  one  txi 
has  been  lost.  This  author  lived  aboat  tbr 
middle  of  the  12th  centnrj.  The  Fu90  Riakli 
is  a  history  commencing  with  the  nrigo  of 
Daigo  Tenno  (897-930)  and  conclnding  vith 
that  of  Go-Toba  Tenno  (1184-'98);  bnt  of  the 
whole  14  books  about  one  third  has  been  loA 
The  Nihon  Kiriahu  is  a  history  of  the  miksdoj 
from  884  to  1028,  but  the  reigps  of  Koko  T«- 
no  and  Uda  Tenno  are  wanting.  It  u  Dorl^ 
over  uncertain  who  were  the  authors  of  theie 
last  two  works,  and  to  what  period  tbcy  be- 
long. Hayashi  Kazan  (1583-1 857),  in  conjonr^ 
tion  with  his  son  Gaho  or  Shonaai.  compiled 
a  general  history  of  Japan  in  278  books  o- 
titled  Iloncho  Ttugan^  beginning  with  Jimm 
Tcnno  and  ending  with  the  34th  year  of  Gojo- 
zei  Tenno.  A  supplement  to  this  work  vm 
completed  in  1703  by  the  great-grandran  of  Ka- 
zan; it  is  entitled  KokuM  JiUur^t%  and 
forms  79  books.  Both  of  these  works  coiC 
only  in  manuscript  The  next  historical  work 
was  the  Diii-XiKoMhi,  in  243  books,  wludk  are 
bound  up  in  100  volumes.  The  first  73  boob 
contain  the  history  of  the  mikados  from  Jim- 
mu  Tenno  to  Go-Komatsu  Tenno  (1393-14 IS); 
12  are  devoted  to  notices  of  their  wives  sad 
concubines,  14  to  the  princes  of  the  impcriil 
bloo<l,  6  to  the  princesses.  73  to  biogniphiei 
of  high  officials  of  the  government  under  Af- 
ferent reignSf  8  to  the  shognns  from  YoritooM) 
to  Ashikaga  Yoshimitso,  5  to  the  relatiTcs  of 
the  shoguns,  22  to  retainers  of  the  shogaBU  S 
to  notices  of  scholara,  4  to  poets,  1  to  rzan- 
ples  of  filial  pietv,  1  to  the  aaranrai  noted  for 
their  loyalty  and  courage,  1  to  cdebrtfcd  wo- 
men, 1  to  men  who  retired  from  tlie  world,  1 
to  artists,  3  to  rebels,  1  to  traitorsi  and  the  btt 
12  to  the  relations  of  Japan  with  otlier  Aaatie 
states,  such  as  various  Chinese  kingdoms,  don 
to  the  time  of  the  Mongol  and  Ming  dynaite 
Corea,  Mantchooria,  southern  India,  and  Loo 
Choo.  It  is  written  entirely  in  classieal  Clii- 
nese,  and  the  composition  is  sud  to  have  bMi 
corrected  by  Chinese  scholars  who  fled  to  Ja- 
pan during  the  troubles  in  their  own  cool- 
try  in  the  17th  century.  The  list  of  werb 
made  use  of  in  compiling  it  contMna  663  tiliflL 
It  was  composed  by  a  number  of  Japsneis 
scholars  engaged  for  that  purpose  by  the  le^ 
ond  prince  of  Mi  to  (1622-1700),  who  vaiii 
reality  the  founder  of  the  movement  vhic^ 
culminated  in  the  revolution  of  1868.  Bj  Ui 
express  wish  the  eropreiw  Jingo  Kogo  vn 
transferred  from  the  lu»t  of  sovereicns  to  fU 
of  the  mikados*  wives,  and  Prinee  Otomo  v« 
placed  among  the  sovereigns.  He  futber  iv- 
<licate4l  the  cause  of  legitimacy  ^  tnaitalFt^ 
mikados  of  the  na¥iek0  or  "  sontlierB  eovt*tf 
the  ^*nuine  sovereigna,  and  those  of  the  M«- 
eho  or  *'  northern  court  *^  as  umrpenL  It  vtf 
comfdeted  aliout  1715.  but  was  firrt  pritf^ 
in  1851.    The  Xihon  ShuRJiu  (in  ChiMCj,  a 
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60  books,  br  the  Bnddhist  priest  KisshOf  is  a 
work  compiled  on  the  same  principles,  but  in 
somewhat  different  form,  the  same  materials 
as  those  which  were  used  for  the  JDai-NHum' 
$hi  having  been  worked  up  into  a  continuoos 
narrative.  It  only  exists  in  manuscript,  and 
copies  are  extremely  rare.  Aral  Hakuseki 
(1657-1725)  was  the  author  of  two  valuable 
historical  works.  One  of  these  is  the  KoihiUUj 
in  6  volumes,  published  in  1716;  it  seeks  to 
explain  in  a  rationalistic  manner  the  Impends 
contained  in  the  Kojiki^  Nihongi,  and  Kujihu 
The  other  is  the  TohiMhi  Yoron^  in  12  volumes, 
completed  in  1724 ;  a  most  valuable  philosophi- 
cal view  of  the  different  changes  which  have 
taken  place  at  various  times  in  the  distribution 
of  the  governing  power  in  Japan.  The  latest 
historical  works  of  importance  are  those  of 
Rai  Sanyo  (1780-1883).  Th^  Nihon-guaiMhi^m 
22  volumes,  was  published  by  him  in  1827, 
after  20  years  of  continuous  labor.  It  com- 
mences with  the  rise  of  the  Taira  (Heike)  and 
Minamoto  (Genii)  families  in  the  12th  century, 
and  ends  with  the  establishment  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  shogunate  in  the  17th  century.  The  plan 
adopted  is  to  narrate  the  history  of  each  of  the 
families  which  held  the  reins  of  power  in  suc- 
cession after  the  decay  of  the  autliority  of  the 
mikados,  a  period  which  may  be  called  that  of 
the  domination  of  the  military  class.  Some  of 
these  families  possessed  not  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  country  at  once,  but  others  extended 
their  sway  over  the  whole.  In  the  Seiki^  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  Rai  depicts  the  history 
of  Japan  from  the  commencement  of  Jimmu 
Tenuous  conquest  in  B.  0.  667  (an  uncertain 
date)  down  to  the  abdication  of  Goyozei  Tenno 
in  1596,  and  discusses  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  each  sovereign  in  turn.  Both  works 
are  written  in  classical  Chinese.  A  pupil  of 
Rai's  has  also  publi^lied  a  supplement  to  the 
Nihon-guaMi^  in  which  the  annals  of  various 
prominent  military  families  are  presented.  •  All 
three  of  these  are  extremely  useful  works,  and 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  formation 
of  the  political  opinions  which  were  current 
in  Japan  until  the  year  1868.  II.  Miscella- 
neous HisTOBicAL  "\VoRKS.  Most  of  tlicsc  src 
by  private  authors,  and  are  written  either  in 
hiragana,  or  in  a  mixture  of  Chinese  cliarac- 
ters  and  katakana  or  hiragtma,  and  tlierefore 
in  the  Japanese  idiom.  The  earliest  of  these 
is  the  Okagami^  in  8  books,  by  Fujiwara  no 
Tamchira,  a  court  noble  (Jcuge)  who  tlourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  It  contains 
notices  of  occurrences  at  the  court  between 
the  years  850  and  1(>85.  The  Miihu-lcctgami^ 
in  3  books,  by  Nakayaraa  Tadachika  (1131- 
'i>5),  deals  with  the  period  between  the  acces- 
sion of  the  semi-mytiiieal  Jimmu  Tenno  and 
the  roiiTii  of  Nininiio  Tenno  (833-850).  The 
2fa*U'htgami^  in  10  books,  by  Ichijo  Fuyuyo- 
shi  (1464-1514),  narrates  events  wln<h  occurred 
at  the  court  between  1184  and  1338.  These 
three  works  are  called  by  the  jreneral  title  of 
Mitsu-kagiimi,  or  the  **  Three  Mirrors."    The 


Teigua  Mimogatari,  in  41  books,  if  a  more  de- 
tailed work  A  the  same  kind,  extending  over 
the  period  from  889  to  1092.  The  name  of  its 
author  and  the  date  of  its  composition  are  botli 
unknown,  but  it  probably  belongs  to  the  IStth 
century.  It  is  an  excellent  sMdmen  of  the 
classical  form  of  the  Japanese  language.  The 
subjects  treated  are  chiefly  detached  Incidents 
in  the  lives  of  the  mikados  and  members  of  Uie 
families  allied  to  them,  and  the  only  reason 
given  for  not  placing  the  collection  among  the 
manogatari  properly  so  called  is  that  the  stories 
related  are  true.  The  Shoku  Totntgiy  in  10  vol- 
umes, is  a  history  of  the  doings  of  the  court 
between  the  years  1026  and  1170,  written  in 
pure  classical  Japanese.  Like  the  Yeigua  Mo" 
nogatarij  it  contains  a  large  number  of  Japa- 
nese songs.  Another  name  for  it  is  the  /mtf- 
kagami^  or  "  Mirror  of  the  Present"  The  ffo-- 
gen  Manogatari  and  Beiji  Manogatarij  each  in 
8  books,  relate  the  strife  between  the  Taira  and 
Minamoto  families  in  the  years  1167  and  1169. 
in  which  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated  ana 
crushed  for  a  while.  The  authorship  of  these 
two  works  is  attributed  to  Hamnro  Tokinaga, 
who  must  have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  12th 
century.  They  were  originally  printed  in 
hiraffana,  but  in  the  variorum  editions,  called 
Sanko  Hogtn  Manogatari  and  Sanko  Beiji 
Manoaatari^  the  Chinese  characters  with  kata- 
kana  have  been  used.  The  Hoken  'Taiki,  in  2 
books,  is  a  narrative  of  the  wars  of  the  Taira 
and  Minamoto  families  between  1166  and  1192, 
by  Kuriyama  Gen  (1671-1786) ;  it  was  com- 
posed in  the  Chinese  classical  style,  about  the 
year  1689.  The  Gempei  SeieuiH,  in  48  books, 
is  a  work  of  ffreat  literary  merit,  besides  being 
of  considerable  value  as  a  history  of  the  times. 
As  the  title,  *^  Glory  and  Fall  of  the  Minamoto 
and  Taira,"  indicates,  it  is  a  narrative  of  the 
struggle  between  these  two  families.  It  ex- 
tends over  the  period  between  1161  and  1182. 
The  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Ilamuro  Tokinaga. 
The  Ileike  Monogatari^  in  12  books,  is  based 
on  the  Gempei  Seieuiki  with  some  additions. 
It  is  said  to  nave  been  composed  by  a  certain 
Yukina^  in  the  reign  of  tlie  mikado  Go-Toba 
(1184-'98),  and  therefore  not  long  after  the 
events  narrated  in  it  It  is  written  chiefly  in 
the  hiragana,  with  a  small  proportion  of  (Chi- 
nese characters;  but  the  style  is  rather  diffi- 
cult as  tbe  rules  of  grammar  are  disregarded 
in  order  to  adapt  the  composition  to  music. 
Several  different  texts  exist.  The  only  anno- 
tated edition  is  the  Heike  Monogatari  ShOy  in 
12  volumes,  without  date;  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  print  it  must  be  about  two  centu- 
ries old.  Tlie  Adeuma-kagamiy  in  62  volumes, 
is  a  valuable  mine  of  historical  information 
about  the  period  between  1180  and  1266.  It 
relates  the  history  of  Yoritomo  and  his  two 
sons  and  the  three  succeeding  sho^uns,  and  of 
their  prime  ministers  the  IIojo.  The  author^s 
name  is  unknown,  and  the  probability  is  that 
it  is  a  mere  compilation  from  the  records  of 
the  Kamakura  shoguns,  which  after  the  end  of 
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the  IIojo  dynasty  of  ministers  fell  into  the 
hand.'^  of  tlio  Uyesupi,  who  were  ministers  un- 
der the  Ashika;?a.  It  is  written  in  very  bad 
Chinese,  hut  eont^iins  a  number  of  official  doc- 
uments which  arc  useful  examples  of  the  cur- 
rent style  of  writinjf.  The  first  printe<l  edition 
appenreil  in  1(505,  and  a  second  in  1624,  with 
an  interlinear  Japanese  translation.  A  valua- 
ble work  for  comi)ari»<.m  with  the  Adzuma- 
ka^ami  is  tlie  Guhtan  Sho^  in  7  books,  by  the 
Buddhist  priest  Jichin  Osho.  It  contains  no- 
tices of  the  mikados  from  Jimmu  to  Juntoku 
Tenno  (1211-20),  and  much  infonnation  with 
re^rard  t^)  the  existing  Buddhist  monasteries 
and  the  affairs  of  the  Kamakura  sho^unate. 
It  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  The 
Shol'inli  is  a  record  of  the  rebellion  of  Hojo 
Yoshitoki,  in  1221,  against  the  ex-mikado  Go- 
Toba,  whom,  with  his  s(m  Tsuclii -mikado  and 
the  rei^nin^  mikado  Juntoku,  he  banishe<l  to 
various  parts  of  Japan.  The  Iloreli  A'anki,  in 
3  books,  is  an  account  of  events  which  took 
place  between  the  years  1150  and  1841,  by  an 
an«>nymous  author.  The  Jinko-ahoto-ki^  in  6 
books,  l>y  Kitabatake  Chikafusa  (1293-13510, 
contain**  the  history  of  the  mikados  from  the 
commencement  of  the  mytholojrical  period 
down  to  the  accession  of  Go-Murakami  Tenno 
in  133t»,  which  is  the  date  also  of  its  composi- 
tion. It  wjis  written  to  prove  that  the  "  south- 
ern emperor"  was  the  legitimate  descendant 
of  Tensho  Daizin,  and  his  rival,  the  nominee 
of  the  Ashik]i;ra  family,  a  mere  usurper.  <Jn 
tliis  account  it  is  very  hij^hly  thought  of  by  Jap- 
anese, but  in  point  of  literary  execution  it  is 
very  inferior,  and  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  hm;;uage  had  then  been  corrupted.  It  was 
first  i>rinted  in  104i».  There  is  a  supplement 
to  it  in  one  book,  which  continues  the  history 
down  to  the  reijrn  of  Go-IIanazono  (1420- 
'()4).  Many  other  narratives  of  the  same  pe- 
riod exist,  of  which  the  most  importimt  is  the 
TiiihtikL  in  41  bcMtks,  containing;  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  events  between  1318  and  13ti7. 
Vari(»us  authors  were  enp4re<l  upon  it,  and  it 
was  coinposi.'d  at  different  times  Iwtween  the 
years  13  U  and  1382.  About  the  end  of  the 
14th  rentiirv  a  dean  copv  was  made  bvthe  or- 
der  of  tlie  sho^un  Yoshimochi  for  some  Chi- 
nese otticials  on  a  visit  to  Japan.  There  is  a 
variorum  edititm  calknl  Sunko  Tin'hfiki\  by 
two  Mito  Siholars,  Imai  Kosai  and  Naitt>  Tei- 
jren,  in  tU  liooks.  The  most  complete  etlition 
is  th:it  known  as  the  Taiheiki  Aomoku,  pub- 
Tnlied  in  Uh)H  in  do  volumes,  with  mimy  notes. 
It  c«»iit:iins  lK?sides  the  usual  text  a  list  of  the 
niikaihj-i  and  their  chief  ministers  from  Jimmu 
Tenno  to  i  );;imachi  Tenno  (15r)H-'87),  a  treatise 
on  till'  anriont  court  dress,  notes  on  the  division 
of  tlie  provinces  at  various  perio<ls,  treatises  on 
the  duties  of  civilians  and  military  men  by 
Kuu'ifnia,  a  servant  of  Gtxlaip)  Tenno  (1319- 
'o«i,  a  treatise  on  war  by  Kusunt)ki  Masashi>re, 
and  a  volume  of  letrends  relatiuir  to  celebrated 
sword".     The  literarv  stvle  of  the  Taiheiki  is 


no  better  than  that  of  the  Jinhhskoio-hi ;  it 
is  wanting  in  unity  of  design,  and  u  overluai«d 
with  reference's  to  Chinese  and  Indian  historr. 
The  Meitokki,  in  3  books,  relate*  the  hisd^rr 
of  the  rebellion  of  Yamana  TgikiTo  and  Y«- 
mana  Mitsuyoshi  in  IdlK);   and  the  Of^eiki^  of 
the  rebellion  and  destruction  of  Uuchi  \  oshibiro 
in  1399.    The  Chinyoki  ia  an  account  of  tli« 
raising  to  the  tlirone  of  Go-Hanazono  Tenno 
in  1429,  written  by  his  father,  the  prince  I^okin 
Shinno.     The  Onin-ki  is  an  accoont  uf  tLe 
civil  war  waged  by  llosokawa  Katsomoto  aaJ 
Yamana  Sozen  for  the  position  of  chief  minii- 
ter  to  the  shogun  Ashikaga  Yodiimasa:  il 
raged  for  six  or  seven  years  (1467^*73),  and  onlr 
came  to  an  end  through  the  death  of  both  chick 
The  Kamakura  Ozoihi  is  a  collection  of  hi^ 
torical  papers  on  events  which  occnmsd  it 
Kamakura  between  1379  and  1479.    The  sTrb 
marks  the  transition  from  the  pore  JapaneM 
of  the  monogatari  to  the  modem  linpigr 
The  author  is  unknown.    The  Odai  lekirtm^ 
in  7  vohmies,  is  the  work  of  liavashi  ShuMi 
(1618-'80),  and  contains  the  history  of  the 
mikailos  from  Jimmu  Tenno  down  to  Ogimarhi 
Tenno  (1558-W).    It  was  written  about  1«53 
and  printed  in  1664.    The  style  of  compofi- 
tion  is  decidedly  inferior,  and  it  is  scarcvlj 
worthy  of  notice  but  for  the  fact  that  a  tnnf- 
lation  of  it  into  French  was  pubUafaed  in  IM 
by  Klaproth.    The  best  history  of  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Toyotomi  Hideyoahi  (Taiko- 
sama)  is  the  TaihhkL,  in  21  book8'(ll  TolniiM)i 
composed  about  1625  by  an  unknown  author; 
it  contains  a  number  of  contemporary  doca- 
ments  of  high  value  for  philology.    IlL  Latl 
Closely  connected  with  historr  ia  the  depvt- 
ment  of  laws  of  all  kinds,    llieae  are  dinikd 
by  Japanese  writers  into  four  branchett  far 
which  exact  equivalents  cannot  easily  be  found 
in  the  English  language.    The  preface  to  the 
Konin  Kaku  says:  *^The  object  of  ritia  i#to 
wam  and  correct ;  that  of  rio^  to  indnee  and 
l>ersuade :  the  kaku  are  rules  made  for  ^f^^ 
emergencies ;  the  9hiki  supplement  the  wbok." 
Of  these,  rittu  seems  to  correspond  to  pdul 
law,  rio  to  administrative  law ;  kaku  are  de 
crees  and  notifications  explanatorr  of  the  riXn 
and  rio^  and  the  Mki  are  suppfemcolaiy  di- 
rections for  fulfilling  the  objects  of  3m  rk 
According  to  native  writera.  the  earfiest  ^ 
tempt  at  framing  a  code  was  that  made  bf 
Shotoku  Taishi  in  the  year  604  (12th  of  ^aiks 
Tenno),  who  composed  17  cheers  of  bvi 
which  are  preserved  in  the  5tn  book  of  tbt 
Shiuoai  Sho  ;  they  are  rather  a  coUectwa  of 
moral  precepts  than  laws.    In  668  (1st  tmt^ 
Ten  ji  Tenno)  22  chapters  of  rio  were  conpU 
In  701  Fujiwara  Fubito  and  othen  drev  ip 
6  b(M)ks  of  riUu  and  11  of  Ti&^  which  vtf« 
again  sufwrseded  in  718  by  a  new  code  ^^^ 
in  10  books  each.    Of  the  former  but  a  v* 

{Mirtion  has  been  nresenred,  and  tbe  ftapyf* 
lavo  been  publisned  by  Hanawa  HokneU  ■ 
his  great  collection  entitled  Gmntiko  Mj^ 
The  supplement  to  the  riltH,  with  a  coauDd- 
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tarj  bj  Nakahara  Akito,  has  also  been  pre- 
served under  the  title  of  Kingioku  Shockituhc 
(date  of  compilation,  1207).  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  the  Japanese  codes  were  from 
the  earliest  times  based  on  those  of  the  Ghi- 
nese,  and  it  was  on  the  laws  of  the  Tang  dy- 
nasty (619-007)  that  the  above  mentioned 
Yoro  EiUu  were  modelled.  The  Ling  (pro- 
nounced Rio  in  Japanese)  of  the  chronological 
period  called  Kaiyuen  (718-'41)  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  source  of  the  Yoro  Rio,  This 
code  consists  of  80  chapters  divided  into  10 
books,  and  has  been  preserved  complete  in  the 
commentary  prepared  in  888  called  the  Rio  no 
Oige,  An  excellent  annotated  edition  of  the 
first  eight  chapters  was  published  in  1864  by 
Kondo  Yoshiki,  under  the  title  of  Bioehiu  Rio 
no  Gigs  Kohon  ;  it  is  stated  that  the  remainder 
is  in  existence  in  a  manuscript  form.  A  work 
of  equal  interest  is  the  Ruijiu  Sandai  Kahu^ 
containing  collections  of  decrees  issued  be- 
tween the  years  701  and  907,  with  commen- 
taries thereon.  The  first,  called  Konin  Kahu^ 
in  10  books,  dates  from  819;  the  second,  or 
Joguan  Kaku^  was  formed  in  868,  in  12  books; 
and  the  third  in  907,  with  the  title  of  Yengi 
Kaku^  in  10  books  and  a  supplement.  Of  the 
whole  82  books  fragments  of  only  6  have  sur- 
vived, which  were  rescued  from  oblivion  in 
the  year  1266.  Besides  the  hdkuy  compila- 
tions of  the  Bhihi  were  made  at  each  of  tnese 
periods.  The  first  two,  named  Konin  Shihi 
and  Joguan  Shikiy  have  not  come  down  to  us, 
all  that  was  of  any  value  in  them  having  been 
preserved  in  the  Yengi  Shiki,  This  compila- 
tion occupied  ten  years  in  formation,  and  was 
completed  in  927.  Of  its  50  books,  the  first  10 
are  devoted  to  matters  coming  under  the  cog- 
niz.inco  of  the  Jingikuan^  or  "office  of  the 
g(Kls,"  and  contain  directions  as  to  the  cere- 
monies to  bo  observed  nt  certain  festivals,  the 
whole  of  the  Xorito  or  liturgies,  and  a  com- 
plete li^t  of  the  Shinto  temples  then  existing 
in  different  parts  of  Japan.  The  remaining  40 
books  treat  of  the  miscellaneous  duties  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  government.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  printed  in  1648.  The 
Giah  iki^  in  10  books,  defines  the  rites  performed 
at  certiun  festivals,  the  coronation  ceremony, 
and  the  general  observances  of  the  court 
throughout  the  year.  The  date  and  author 
are  unknown.  The  Dairi  Shiki,  or  "Court 
Ceremonies,"  is  the  title  of  a  work  in  8  books 
compiled  by  Fujiwara  no  Fuyutsngu  early  in 
the  t»tli  century.  Of  the  IIoso  Ruiriu^  in  280 
books  only  two  have  survived;  while  nine 
remain  of  the  Seiji  Yoriaku,  an  equally  volu- 
minous work  on  administrative  law.  The 
Siiihin  Shiyo$ho,  in  one  book,  is  a  manual 
of  the  laws  of  Tempio  (729-'48)  and  Konin 
(81c>-'2:{),  by  Sakanoye  Akimoto  (1138-1210). 
The  Ilokuzan  Sho^  in  1 1  books,  by  the  Dainagon 
Kinto  (9()6-1041),  is  said  to  be  the  best  au- 
thority on  the  court  ceremonies  since  the  reign 
of  Ichijo  Tenno  (986-1011) ;  but  it  is  8un)assed 
in  comjjrehensiveness  by  the  Goka  no  ohidaiy 


I  in  21  books,  bj  Oye  no  liaaafnaa  (1041-1111). 
The  first  11  books  treat  of  the  court  bnsineas 
during  the  whole  year ;  the  12th  and  18th  of 
Shinto  and  Buddhist  relif^ous  festivals;  the 
14th  and  16th  of  the  coronation ;  the  16th  of 
imperial  progresses ;  the  17th  of  the  mikado's 
coming  of  age,  his  beginning  to  learn  to  write, 
his  marriage,  the  inauguration  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent and  Ms  education,  and  the  selection  of 
princes  of  the  blood;  tne  18th  of  proclama- 
tions, the  alteration  of  the  chronological  pe- 
riod (nengo),  and  other  similar  matters;  the 
19th  of  ardiery,  horse  racing,  Ac ;  the  20th 
of  certain  festivals,  the  appointments  of  minis- 
ters of  state,  the  education  of  the  mikado's 
sons,  Ac ;  and  the  21st  of  nuscellaneons  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  This,  as  well  as  the 
Shingai  8ho  (1489),  in  6  books,  by  the  Sadai- 
lin  »anehiro,  are  continually  quoted  by  the 
historian  Aral  naknseki  in  his  johtuhi  YoroUj 
which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  value. 
The  Giogi  Shikimoku^  in  one  book,  by  the  priest 
Giogi,  who  died  in  749,  contains  limd  regula- 
tions, sumptuary  laws,  an  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  of  the  amount  of  rice  and  other  cere- 
als produced  annuall  v  at  that  period.  The  JovH 
ShtkimohUy  also  called  Go  Seihai  ShikimoUm, 
in  one  book,  was  composed  under  the  direction 
of  IIojo  Yasutoki,  prime  minister  of  the  Kama- 
kura  sho^^uns,  and  is  the  code  of  that  period. 
In  later  times  it  has  been  much  used  as  a  copy 
book  for  children,  but  it  is  of  great  assistance  to 
the  historian  as  a  means  of  understanding  the 
system  of  administration  which  was  establish- 
ed by  the  military  power  after  the  decadence 
of  the  mikados.  A  good  edition,  with  a  com- 
mentary, was  prepaml  in  1584  by  Sei  Soyn. 
A  very  interesting  book  is  the  Nitchiu  Gioji, 
by  the  mikado  Go-Daigo  (1819-'89),  which  de- 
tails the  sovereign's  manner  of  daily  life  and 
the  duties  of  the  palace  attendants.  There  is 
also  a  large  class  of  books  called  Nenjiu  Gioji, 
which  describe  the  festivals  and  ceremonies  of 
the  court  for  the  whole  year.  The  Seito-UUy 
in  18  books,  by  Ito  Nagatane,  explains  the  an- 
cient institutions  of  Japan  by  copious  refer- 
ence to  those  of  China,  on  which  they  were 
for  the  most  part  based.  Its  preface  is  dated 
1724.  One  of  the  works  on  oftices  most  wide- 
ly known  is  the  Shokugen  Sho  of  Kitabatako 
Chikafusa  (1298-1859).  It  was  composed  in 
1841,  without  reference  to  any  other  work,  in 
bad  Chinese,  and  has  been  illustrated  again  and 
again  by  various  commentators.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Kondo  Yoshiki,  a  Choshiu  sa- 
murai, entitled  Hiochiu  Shokugen  Sho  Kohon^ 
in  6  volumes;  the  preface  is  dated  1854. 
The  Kuanahoku  Biko,  in  8  volumes  (1695),  is 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  constitution 
of  the  court  and  government  yet  produced, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  works  of  the  kind  not 
written  in  Chinese.  The  Reigi  RuiUn,  in  510 
books,  is  a  work  compiled  by  order  of  the  sec- 
ond prince  of  Mito,  from  about  200  private 
records  of  noble  families,  and  is  concerned 
with  the  ceremonies  and  etiquette  of  the  mi- 
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kndo's  court.  There  nre  214  books  devoted  to 
the  onlinary  trnusiiotions  of  the  year,  the  re- 
maimlor  to  the  higura^  or  ancient  pantomimic 
|)lays  |)erforme<l  in  honor  of  the  **  three  divine 
emblenis,"  prayinj?  for  rain  and  fine  weather, 
tlie  ac('e<^Mi()n  and  alnlication  of  the  sovereifrn, 
the  harvest  festival,  inij>erial  journeys,  the 
ceremony  calknl  gemhuku  (coniin^i^  of  ajre)  of 
the  mikado,  the  commencement  of  his  stud- 
ies*, his  nuptials  births  in  the  imperial  family, 
the  mikadoes  concut)ines,  the  chancre  of  ntylo 
(kaig€n\  the  forms  U8e<l  in  imperial  deiTees 
and  proclamations,  appointment  of  ministers 
of  state,  memorials  to  the  throne,  and  other 
kindrcil  subjects.  Probably  the  only  coi)y  in 
existence  is  that  in  the  public  library  at  Tokio. 
One  president,  15  compilers,  28  scribes,  10 
readers,  4  accountants,  and  8  overseers  were 
enpajreil  upon  it  for  six  hours  every  other  day 
durinjr  24  years,  from  1686  to  1710.  Nearly 
all  the  works  called  Kirokit,  or  (family)  rec- 
ords, are  in  manuscript.  Tliat  of  the  five 
noble  families  called  Sfkl'e  be^rins  with  the 
reipn  of  Murakami  Tenno  (94()-'67),  and  occu- 
pies 210  volumes.  It  is  called  the  Iluiami  no 
Ki.  There  are  many  more,  some  of  even  older 
date,  which  would  be  valual)le  materials  for  the 
historian.  The  Japanese  attach  jrreat  impor- 
tance to  linea^re,  and  there  are  several  lar^e 
works  (m  frenealofry,  the  earliest  of  which  is 
the  Shinaen  Shoji  koku^  prepare<l  in  815;  the 
best  eilition  is  that  publishe<l  at  Kioto  in  1807, 
in  4  volumes.  IV.  Biography.  The  earliest 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  writing  is  the  Sho' 
tol'u  Tauhi  Denriaku^  in  2  books,  by  Taira 
no  Motochika,  written  in  992.  It  is  the  life 
of  M'mayado  no  01  i,  eldest  son  of  Yoniei 
Tenno  (r)73-r)21),  who  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  the  spread  of  Huddhism  in  Japan. 
An  annotated  etlition,  called  Taishi  Denriaiu 
Jiilo,  in  15  volumes,  was  published  in  1678 
by  the  priest  Kioi.  Of  the  famous  statesman 
and  historian  Supiwara  no  Michizano  (845- 
903),  after wanl  deifit^d  under  the  name  of 
Temman-(iu,  many  biofrraphies  have  been 
written.  The  earliest  is  the  Kuanke  GodenkU 
a  Chinese  work  in  one  volume,  by  his  relative 
Xobutsune,  which  is  certainly  of  not  later  date 
than  1118.  1\\q  iJazaifn  Temma-gu  KojiUUy 
in  2  volumes,  by  Kaibara  Tokushin  (1630- 
1714),  relates  his  life,  deification,  and  subse- 
(pient  history:  it  seems  to  have  been  written 
about  1685.  The  Kuanke  Jitsuroku^  in  Ja])a- 
nese,  by  Matsumoto  (luzan  (3  vols.,  1798).  con- 
tains much  intro«luctory  matter  about  his  an- 
cestry, with  his  life,  exile,  death,  burial,  and 
<leifiration.  Hut  the  most  complete  of  all  his 
bio^'raphies  is  the  Kitano  AVww,  by  Ishida  Jihei 
(1840),  containing  4  volumes  of  enfn*aWnfrs 
from  ancient  drawing*  illustrative  of  events  in 
his  life,  and  lo  volumes  of  extracts  from  orijrf- 
nal  do<*uments.  The  Saigio  Monogntari  is  a 
life  of  the  poet  Saitrio  Iloshi  (die<l  1198),  in 
Japanesi*,  by  an  unknown  author,  and  contains 
a  lar^e  quantity  of  the  verses  made  by  him  (»n 
various  ot-casions.   It  was  first  printed  in  1562. 


The  J/i/40  Koku  (8  Tola.)  ia  the  life  of  the 
Buddhist  priest  Muso  Koku»hi  (1S7-V1351), 
founder  of  the  monastery  uf  Tenriuji  at  Sa^ 
near  Ki«>to.     Eight  or  nine  priest«  leem  Ui 
have  sharetl  its  autliorsiiip.  one  of  whom  wi.4 
the  third  abbot  of  Tenriuji,  so  that  it  canaot 
l>e  of  later  date  than  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury.   The  Genkio  Shakusho,  in  15  rolnniei.  i« 
a  work  in  Chinese,  containing  short  biofrra- 
phies  of  over  400  priests,  emperoni  nobl«\ 
and  other  i>erson8  famous  for  their  devotiim  \o 
Buddhism,  and  embraces  a  period  of  more  than 
700  years,  be^nning  with  the  intniduction  of 
Buddhism  in  the  6th  century.    It  waa  compiled 
bv  tiie  priest  Kofruan,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  mikado  in  1822.     The  Fumo  Zenrim  Sok^ 
den.  in  10  volumes  (1675),  by  the  priei«t  KokA, 
contains  the  lives  of  1 17  priesta  of  the  Zen  sect 
Other  works  of  a  similarly  compreheni»iTe  na- 
ture are :  the  HiakuMhoden  (2  toIi».).  contain- 
ing accounts  of  famous  warriors  and  chjeftaiu 
from  the  mythological  age  down  to  SbibaU 
Katsuiye  and  Toyotomi  Ilideyoslii,  by  Hayadii 
Doshun  and  his  sons,  Shnnaai  and  i>hnntokii; 
Utsunomiya  Yuteki^s  Xihon  Kohin  JimhutiU' 
8?n  (7  vols.,  1668),  containing  notices  of  gen- 
erals, famous  families,  faithfal  retainenk  tiai- 
torSf  virtuous  and  intrepid  samnraL  Chin^fe 
scholars,  physicians,  women«  and  artists;  the 
Fitto  InitBuden  (3  vols.,  1664),  in  Chinese,  bj 
the   priest  Gensho  (1628-*68X    consisting  of 
notices  of  75  persons  noted  for  strange  sod 
solitary  habits ;  such  as  Yen  no  Shokakn,  who 
lived  in  a  cave  for  80  years,  and  made  spiriti 
do  his  bidding;  Fushimi  no  Okina,  who  layoa 
the  ground  for  three  years  with  Iiis  eyes  di- 
rected eastward,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  ho  never  uttered  a  word;    Eachio  do 
Shonio,  who  became  a  monk  at  the  age  of 
seven,  ^d  lived  fi»r  many  years  tasting  food 
only  once  in  five  days,  and  never  spoke :  sad 
the  Shiradashi  no  Okina,  an  old  man  vbo 
was  always  70  years  of  age,  and  had  benfl 
so  ever  since  the  memory  of  the  fifing :  tbt 
Iloncho  Retsujiden  (10  vols.,    1655),  by  Ko- 
rozawa  Ilirotoda,  in  10  sectionai  devoted  to 
famous  women  since  the  reign  of  Eorei  Tcnso 
(200-215  B.  C);  the  Honeko  ffime-kagami  n 
20  vols.,  by  the  priest  Rioi  (1661),  a  eollcctioB 
of  lives  of  famous  women,  written  for  bit 
daughter  in  Japanese;  the  SenUUu  S$iaM  (9 
vols.,  1816),  by  Tolo  Tagayasn,  notices  vi  7S 
native  Chinese  scholars  awl  authors  of  the  ITth 
and  18th  centuries,  in  Chinese;  A'ims  Fiji^ 
dm,  lives  of  about  80  poets  and  Japanese  §•- 
thors  of  the  17th  and  18th  oentnriea  (5  robi, 
1700),  by  Banno  Kokei  (17a3-1806);  SUH 
Kinne  Kijinden  (5  vols.,  1795).  a  sappkofol 
to  the  last  named  work,  contuning  noCkci 
of  nearlv  100  writers,  by  Mikomi  Shiko;  sad 
SentfUn  Sodan  (4  vols.,    1844),  br  Tokuii 
Gengi,  in  Japanese,  contuning  tlie  bres  of  fO 
modem  native  Chinese  scholars  and  anthoiSi 
Besides  these,  the  9th  volume  of  TWsiarfswH 
by  Ilirata  Atsntane  (1780-1843\  is  oorapisd  by 
biographies  of  the  famous  Smnto  reriTifiin 
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10  Admnamaro,  Mabnchi,  and  MoloOri 
igSs  wriilun  in  eieclleol  claaaical  Japa- 
ail  onccired  on  a  proper  tnetlirxl.  The 
\rokta-4hia  Riakiidtn,  in  3  ainaU  vol- 
by  KawagiU  Mahiko  0^^)<  1b  a  hand- 
if  reference  for  the  lives  and  pnxluctions 
native  authors  of  the  aame  period.  V. 
r.  In  poetry  the  Japaoeac  do  not  neein 
e  advanced  much  beyond  tlie  most  ele- 
ry  forms.  Witli  few  eieeptioos  their 
ed  poetry  e<'>n«ista  of  songa  in  live  lines 
syllables  nolled  ufa.  These  songa  aeem 
y  times  to  have  been  s|)untiuieoas  oom- 
'DB,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  c«d- 
hey  hod  hardened  into  a  conventional 
and  verse  making  became  a  mechanical 
pliahment,  of  which  dexterity  in  punning 
e  most  important  part.  Aiiaembliea  were 
J  the  amatears  of  Tersification,  at  which 
v*re  drawn  for  a  certain  number  of  enb- 
uid  the  greater  part  of  the  «(a  which 
ntained  in  the  nnmeroua  sclectiona  ori- 
1  in  thia  manner.  The  moat  ancient 
are  no  dunbt  those  which  are  given  in 
ijiH  and  Xilutngi,  and  neit  to  them  in 
ut  time  mu»t  probably  be  ranked  the 
rfd  in  the  Manyothtii.  A  Tuiga-uta  (or 
Bong  ")  ought  to  eonaist  of  unrhymed 
f  B  and  7  Bvllables  alternately,  t«nnina- 
two  lines  of  7  syllables  each;  bnt  this 
by  DO  means  inflexibly  adhered  to.  The 
tya-uta  in  this  collection  will  aerve  as  a 
en ;  the  nnmbera  of  the  ayllables  are 
,  B,  6.  6,  B,  5.  4,  7,  B,  7,  6,  8,  6, «,  7.  In 
orter  songs,  ordinarily  ai  ayllables  in 
•n  extra  syllable  is  sometimes  admitted ; 
we  are  to  believe  the  native  commenta- 
Is  also  permissible  to  insert  here  and 
to  make  up  the  measure,  odd  syllables 
A  any  meiming.  Another  kind  of  abort 
■alte^l  tdaia,  conai^^ta  of  six  lineij  of  5 
syllables,  arranired  in  the  fi^lowing  or- 
T,  " ;  6.  7,  7.  This,  however,  admits  of 
modiBcntioDa.  The  actual  date  of  the 
atiun  culled  Uie  ifnnyonAi'u  is  disputed; 
lal  accoDnt  ia  that  it  was  commenced  in 
3A]e  of  the  Sth  and  completed  early  in 
tinning  of  the  Sth  century.  It  contains 
>f  the  Sl-ayllahle  songs  and  ledota,  and 
ga-uta.  arrnngn]  in  20  boobs.  The  crit- 
wtfy  them  aa  follows;  varioaa  songs; 
of  tbe  affectiona,  chiefly  amatory;  p»- 
iongs;  songs  involving  a  simile;  and 
if  the  (our  seasons.  Great  difficultioa 
ith  regard  to  the  proper  reading  of  the 
»\in,  on  account  of  its  being  written 
Chinese  choractera,  which  aometimca 
or  whole  words  and  at  oUiera  for  single 
n.  The  firat  approach  to  a  correct  io- 
Ation  is  believed  to  have  been  made  by 
ie*t  Keichiu  (1640-1701).  He  was  fol- 
by  Kamo  noMubachi  (1S98-1769),  whose 
,  entitled  Manyoko  (9  vols.),  is  bigblv 
ed,  and  by  Eato  Chikoge  (1T34-m>e), 
edition  in  30  volumes,  called  Manyothiv 
re,  is  perhaps  the  beet,  though  by  uo 
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means  perfect.  Tlio  earliest  of  all  the  songs 
in  tbe  M'lHj/othiu  h  that  ascribed  to  Ynriatn 
Tenno  (4J>7-'5U) ;  the  best  are  contained  in  the 
1st,  £d,  and  13tb  books;  then  come  tbow  in 
the  11th,  13th,  and  14tfa.  Tb«  A'okiji  Wata- 
ihiu,  tbe  second  of  the  compilations  made  by 
order  of  the  mikado,  wna  commenced  in  S06 
and  finished  about  022.  The  preface  ia  one  of 
the  oldest  specimens  of  Ja|>anese  compositions 
in  hirsgana,  the  Chinese  character  buving  be«ii 
exclusively  employed  up  to  that  time.  The 
object  of  this  collection  was  to  preserro  for 
posterity  thwie  verses  which  hud  not  been  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  place  in  the  2/atij/oiMv, 
but  it  also  contains  many  of  later  date.  The 
whole  namber  of  songs  is  estimated  at  1,090, 
classiiied  asfoUowa:  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
winter,  felicitations,  parting,  journeys,  namea 
of  things,  love,  pathetic,  miscellaneous,  noffo- 
nla  (S),  ttdoka  (4),  haihti,  and  o-naobi  no  uta. 
The  beat  commentary  on  this  collection  is  tbe 
Kehin  Wakathiu  CeMgiki  (30  vols.),  by  Kamo 
no  Mabucbi ;  tbe  Totajfami  (6  vols.'),  by  Moto- 
on  Norinaga,  is  an  explanation  of  the  song*  ia 
the  common  colloquial  dialect  of  Kioto,  Tho 
Goten  Wakaihiu,  in  20  hooka,  was  cumpiled 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  Iflth  century ;  it  con- 
tains 1,36S  songs,  ctas«ifle<l  much  in  the  snmo 
way  as  tliose  in  the  Koh'iukia.  The  Shiu 
Waiaikiti  dates  half  a  c«Dtary  later,  and  citn- 
tains  l,Sfil  songs,  among  which  are  a  few  nogo- 
via  and  kapvrit-vta.  These  three  together 
ore  known  as  the  SanilaiMhiu,  There  arc  in- 
numerable other  collections  mode  at  the  mika- 
do's command  and  by  private  persons,  b«sid«a 
selections  of  100  songs,  each  colled  HiahuAtti 
EvL    Tbe  best  known  of  tlie  latter  works  ia 


the  year  1236  bv  a  court  noble,  commnnly 
called  Teika  Kio. '  The  commentaries  on  it  nr« 
very  numerous,  but  the  beat  are  the  Ptma- 
nabi,  by  Mabucfai,  the  IlilcyogataH  (1H33), 
and  the  Mine  no  KaiehasM  (ISOfi).  A  trana- 
lation  of  tlie  Hiakvnmthia,  witli  nifte«,  has 
been  made  by  F.  V.  IHckios  (London,  1S60), 
A  better  work  on  Japanese  poetry  is  tho  An- 
thelogie  japonnaiu  of  Uon  de  Rosny  (Parii^ 
1870),  to  which  is  prefixed  an  excellent  trea- 
tise on  the  different  kinds  of  Jspanem  poetry. 
VI.  KoHAKOEs.  "The  term  meitogalari  Is 
nsod  to  denote  a  cloM  of  composition  which 
differs  from  history  in  that  the  author  makes 
no  attempt  to  ^t  the  true  from  the  fictjlkma, 
but  fnmply  records  the  current  tradition  re- 
specting the  hero  or  heroine."  This  defini- 
tion, which  is  that  of  Mabuchi,  is  not  Bp< 
Slicable  to  all  monoffalari.  In  aome  caau)  in- 
ividonla  who  actually  existed  at  some  time  or 
other  have  been  made  the  heroes  of  fictitions 
adventures,  wbilo  othen  have  not  even  tiiat 
alight  basis  of  fact  Certain  o(  the  mano^tari 
are  collections  of  verse*,  with  short  st«nc«  at- 
tached, which  profess  to  ^ve  the  circnmstan- 
ces  under  which  tbey  were  compotied ;  while 
Dlben  which  bear  the  title  are  in  reality  Mr- 
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torical.      But   the   monogatari^    properly  bo  '  ing  women.    lie  takes  her  to  live  in  hii  ow 

called,  is  essentially  a  tiction,  and  tno  word    - 
*'  roinaiu'u  **  is  the  closest  En^rlish  equivalent. 


house,  in  separate  apartments,  and  the  affec- 
tion he  displays  for  her  excites  the  hstrt^  if 
her  stepmother.    After  a  while  the  heroine'* 


The  earliest  of  these  is  the   laletori  Jlono- 

gatari,  the  authursliip  of  which  is  sometimes  foster  mother  also  dies,  and  she  is  left  sk«e 
ascribed  to  Minauioto  no  Shitairau  (*J11-^H3),  '  with  her  foster  sister,  a  ^1  two  jeon  (»Mer 
but  some  writers  think  it  belonurs  to  the  first  j  than  herself,  through  whom  she  enters  into  t 
half  of  tlie  l^th  century.  An  old  man  finds  a  ,  secret  correspondence  with  a  young  noblcnuB 
little  girl  only  three  inches  high  in  a  joint  of  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  from  report  (-f 
bamboo,  whom  he  adopts  and  educates.    She    her  beauty.    The  father  constantly  spetk.«  uf 


grows  up  into  a  beautiful  young  woman,  and 
is  solicited  in  marri;ige  by  live  noble  suitors, 
upon  whom  she  impost's  various  labors,  in 
which  they  all  fail  U>  satisfy  her.     Tlie  mikado 


sending  her  to  the  palace,  which  excite*  the 
jealousy  of  the  stepmother,  and  her  ruin  Li  Jc- 
termined  on.  AVith  a  hypocritical  affectitimi 
of  concern  the  stepmother  tells  her  hiabind 


also  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  offers  to  make  \  that  she  has  seen  a  priest  get  oat  of  hisdan^ 
her  his  concubine,  but  she  refuses.  Shortly  ter*s  window  at  dawn ;  and  when  he  rrfue  to 
afterward  she  makes  known  to  her  protector  !  believe  this,  she  conspires  with  a  wicked  mtA 
that  she  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon,  banished  servant  and  bribes  spriest  to  come  to  the  bene 
to  earth  for  some  offence,  and  that  the  period  ■  and  play  the  port  of  detected  lover.  UpoBikb 
of  her  penance  being  about  to  expire,  she  '  he  is  convinced,  upbraids  his  danghter,  tad 
must  soon  return  thitiier.  The  old  man^s  pro-  orders  her  to  marry  a  man  of  rank  whom  «b« 
testations  are  of  no  avail,  imd  she  is  finally  does  not  know;  but  rather  than  disobey, ibt 
carried  otT  by  her  father's  messengers  in  a  tly-  j  is  ready  to  consent.  When  the  slepnocbcr 
ing  chariot,  much  against  her  own  will,  and  in    finds  that  she  has  been  so  for  unsnccessfnL  ibt 


spite  of  2,000  guards  i)laced  around  the  cottage 
and  on  its  roof  by  the  mikado.  The  parting 
is  described  in  a  most  pathetic  manner.     She 


plots  again  to  have  the  object  of  her  hstnd 
stolen  away  by  a  horrid  old  man,  whose  IsK  ii 
inflamed  by  the  promise  of  a  beautifol  giri  for 


leaves  behind  her  farewell  letters  to  the  old  .  his  mistress;   but  the  plan  being  diwVeed  to 
man  and  to  the  mikado,  and  the  elixir  of  im-    the  young  girl  and  her  foster  sister  by  a  fricfr!- 


mortalitv.     The  mikado  causes  the  elixir  to  be 


ly  female  servant,  they  make  np  thdr 


duce  some  very  effective  uescription  of 
scenery.    The  lover  is  desperate,  and  refotrci 
to  become  a  hermit,  but  the  hiding  place  of 


burnt  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain  in  Suruga,  to  Hee  to  Sumiyoshi,  where  the  late  nnrse  of 
which  thenceforward  is  chilled  Fn}i  no  VamUy  -  the  dead  foster  mother  is  linng  as  a  nnn.  Tbii 
''the  immortal  mttuntain.'*  The  CttiuffO  Mono-  ;  they  accomplish  successfully,  and  the  aBthcc 
gaUtri  is  a  collection  of  14  stories  which  till  20  takes  advantage  (^  this  opportunity  to  Intro- 
volume-*.  It  is  also  ascribed  to  the  author  of  " 
tlie  previous  work,  antl  is  evidently  one  of  the 
earliest  extant.      In  tlie    ToMhikage  no  J/dJt/, 

one  of  these  stories,  are  relateil  the  adventures    the  young  lady  is  revealed  to  him  in  adrvfli 
of  a  young  man  who  is  shipwrecked  in  a  strange    and  he  proceeds  in  search  of  her.     Hivii^ 
country,  where  he  falls  in  with  animals  who    found  her  out,  he  disguises  her  as  a  peoMBl 
speak,  giants,  and  the  like,  and  he  finally  re-  '  girl  and  brings  her  back  to  Kioto*  where  they 
turns  home  with  some  magic  harps.     Two  of    are  secretly  married  and  have  two  childKB. 
these  he  bequeaths  to  his  daughter  when  he  !  The  father  is  disconsolate  at  the  flight  of  hii 
dies.     A  young  nobleman,  attracted   by  the  .  daughter,  but  after  seven  years  is  invited  to  s 
strange  music  which  prm-eeds  from  her  dwell-    feast  by  the  young  noble,  and  discoven  in  hi* 
ini;,  pa>st.-s  a  night  there,  and  itever  returns.  '  wife  his  long  lost  favorite.      Upon  tbt*  the 
She  bears  a  son  who  performs  wonders  of  filial  ,  wickedness  of  the  stepmother  b  rerealcd.  tad 
piety,  and  fei^ls  her  with  roots  which  he  digs    she  suffers  the  penalty  of  her  misdeed*  Ij 
in  the  mountains.     On  the  approach  of  winter  ;  dying  in  misery  and  want.     AU  the  porfnAS 
he  remove^  her  to  a  cave  vacated  for  them  by    of  her  guilt  are  duly  pnnished  by  avvn^ 
a  family  <»f  Itears,  and  the  apes  wh«>  inhabit    fate,  and  the  father  retires  from  the  wprid. 
thr  surmundim^  hills  brim;  them  fo«Hl  and  ;  while  all  the  goo<l  people  in  the  story  have tbfir 
water.     At    last   she   is  rediscovere<l    by   the    reward.     The  I$e  Monogatari  is  the  hi«*T 
youuiT  nobleman,  who  is  miw  grown  up  to  ripe  ,  of  the  love  adventures  of  a  noble  erichrtkJ 
manhood,  as  he  is   hunting  in  the  mikado's    for  his  l)eauty,  named  Ariwara  Narihira  (i^ 
train,  and  tluy  live  together  happily  for  ever    ^S()),  und  contains  a  larce   number  of  w*c 
after.    Thy.- 1/' niu mm fMU  rhiunngon  Slonogntari    written  by  himself  and  his  numeroos  *•*•*[ 
is  the  ^tory  of  a  nobleman  who  goes  t«)  Cliina,  \  hearts.     It  is  considered  to  be  a  moddof  90» 
has  a  child  by  the  empress,  and  then  returns  '  Japanese  prose.    The  precise  date  of  itico^ 
to  .Japan.     The  S'tmiifo^ht  Mouogaturi  is  the    position  and  the  name  of  its  author  tn  sb* 
<tory  of  a  young  girl,  the  illegitimate  daughter    known,  hut  Mahuchi  thinks  it  belongs  is^ 
of  a  nohleMian,  who  has  two  other  daughters    middle  of  the  10th  century.    A  ainihr  von 
hy  hi>  own  wifi*.     When  the  heroine  is  about     is  the  Vamato  M*>nogatari^  in  tvo  booknthe 
ei:jht  vears  of  a:re  her  mother  <lies.  aftvr  ear-     authorship  of  which  is  ascribed  bv  some  ^ 
nestly  praying  her  lovi-r  Xn  Miid  her  child  to    Shigehani,  the  son  of  Xorihira.  and  by  ^tw" 
the  ]ialace  to  become  one  of  the  mikado's  wait-    to  the  mikudo  Eoazan-In  (966-1008);  bat  the 
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probability  is  that  while  both  of  them  had  a 
hand  in  it,  it  was  brought  into  its  present  form 
by  a  third  person.  The  Oehi-kuho  Monogatari 
is  the  story  of  a  young  lady  of  rank  who  is 
persecuted  by  her  stepmother,  and  kept  out  of 
sight  in  a  sunken  room,  but  is  rescued  by  a 
nobleman,  who  marries  her,  and  has  by  her  a 
daughter  who  becomes  empress.  Minamoto 
no  Shita^u  is  said  to  have  been  the  author; 
M abocbi  is  of  opinion  that  even  if  this  be  not  the 
fact,  it  must  have  been  written  about  the  reign 
of  Reizei-In  (967-'9).  It  is  inferior  to  the  ^- 
mijfoihi  in  interest.  Of  all  these  romances  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  Genji  Monogatari^  in  54 
books,  by  the  poetess  Murasaki  Shikibu,  who 
floarished  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century, 
the  composition  of  the  work  being  referred 
nsoally  to  the  year  1004.  It  relates  the  amor- 
ous adventures  of  Hikam  Gcnji,  the  son  of  the 
mikado's  favorite  concubine.  The  titles  of  the 
various  books  into  which  it  is  divided  are 
ohieiiy  taken  from  the  names  of  the  women 
whom  he  loved.  In  point  of  style  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  far  superior  to  all  the  other 
monogatari,  being  far  more  ornate;  bnt  the 
plot  is  devoid  of  interest,  and  it  is  only  of 
value  as  marking  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  language.  The  best  edition  is  that  en- 
titled KogeUu$ho^  by  Kitamura  Kigin,  a  scholar 
of  the  17th  century.  The  Sagoromo,  in  8  books, 
is  a  love  story  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
hero.  The  author  was  Daini  no  Sammi,  daugh- 
ter of  Murasaki  Shikibu,  and  nurse  to  Ichijo-In 
(bom  986),  and  it  is  thought  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  40  years  later  than  the  Genji 
lionooatari.  The  Lhumi  Shikibu  Monoaatari 
is  a  diary  of  the  amours  of  Idzumi  Shikibu  and 
the  fourth  son  of  Reizei-In,  and  contains  all 
the  verses  which  thev  sent  to  each  other.  Its 
date  is  about  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  The 
Torihiihaya  is  of  later  date  than  the  Sagoromo^ 
but  the  name  of  its  author  is  unknown.  A 
somewhat  involved  plot  is  founded  upon 
the  following  incidents.  A  noble  has  two 
children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  each  of  whom  from 
a  very  early  age  displays  the  characteristics  of 
the  opposite  sex,  the  boy  being  fond  of  playing 
with  dolls  and  painted  shells,  averse  to  women, 
and  of  a  retiring  modest  disposition,  while  the 
girl  constantly  weeks  the  society  of  young  men, 
with  whnm  she  plays  at  foot  ball,  practises 
archery,  blows  the  flute,  and  sings  songs.  The 
father  is  much  troubled  by  the  double  perverse- 
ness  of  his  children,  and  exclaims,  "  If  I  were 
to  change  them,''  which  is  the  title  of  the  ro- 
mance, lie  ywX^  this  idea  into  execution,  and 
brings  up  his  daughter  as  a  boy  and  his  son  as  a 
girl.  The  consecjuences  are  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  which  follow  upon  Don  Juan's  introduc- 
tion into  the  seraglio  as  a  female  slave.  Of  the 
Ima  Jfono<jfttari^  which  was  originally  a  large 
work,  only  one  book  now  remains.  It  contains 
a  number  of  uninteresting  stories,  invented  no 
doubt  to  serve  as  settings  to  certain  songs  of 
no  ffreat  value.  The  authorship  is  ascribed  to 
Xobuzane,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
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12th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The 
Ebnjaku  Monogatari  is  a  oollection  of  Japanese^ 
Chinese,  and  Indian  stories  by  Minamoto  no 
Takakuni  (died  in  1077),  in  60  vohunea,  divided 
into  customs,  wonders,  crimea^retribntiona, 
Buddhism,  and  miscellaneous.  The  l^  Skiui 
Monogatariy  in  16  volumes,  is  a. supplement 
to  the  above.  The  Trntntmi  Chiunagon  Mo- 
nogatari^ in  one  volume,  ts  a  collection  of  ten 
short  tales,  ascribed  to  Fujiwara  no  Kane- 
suke  (877-988) ;  and  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  purely  Japanese 
composition.  The  Akino  Yonaga  Monogatari 
recounts  the  loves  of  a  priest  named  Keikai 
and  a  young  prince,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  a.  war  between  the  monasteries  of  Miidera 
and  Hiyeizan,  in  the  reign  of  6o-Horikawa 
(1222~'88).    The  boy  drowned  himself  and  the 

{>riest  became  a  hermit.  The  stjjrle  is  over- 
oaded  with  Buddhist  terms,  and  it  is  evident- 
ly the  composition  of  a  priest.  Ibe  MaUmho 
Monogatari  is  a  similar  love  tale  with  a  tragic 
ending.  Amon^^  these  romances  are  many 
which  still  remain  in  manuscript,  and  of  those 
which  have  been  printed  no  copies  older  than 
the  17th  century  exist  The  consequence  is 
that  the  text  of  many  is  extremely  corrupt,  or 
at  least  doubtful ;  but  in  spite  of  this  aefect 
they  are  of  great  value  for  pnilological  aa  wdl 
as  for  other  purposes.  Vll.  HiBciiXAKiia. 
There  is  a  smsiil  class  of  books  called  »aehi  or 
miscellanies,  which  belong  to  the  classical  pe« 
riod.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the  Makvra  no 
Soihi^  by  Sei  Shonagon,  a  daughter  of  Kiyo- 
wara  Motosuke,  and  waiting  woman  to  Joto- 
Monin  (988-1077).  It  is  a  medley  of  auto- 
biographical fragments,  observations  on  socie- 
ty, descriptions  of  natural  objects,  court  cere- 
monies, and  scattered  notes  of  all  kinds,  im- 
?regnated  with  wit  of  the  highest  order.  Tlie 
hrohoro  no  Sethi,  in  one  book,  by  Mioye  Sho- 
nin  (1174-1283),  who  is  said  to  have  first  in- 
troduced tea  into  Japan,  is  the  history  of  the 
two  sons  of  a  Kioto  woman  who  was  never 
seen  except  at  night;  after  her  death  they 
become  mendicant  priests.  This  composition* 
ought  no  doubt  to  be  classed  with  the  mono- 
gatari. The  most  famous  of  the  miscellanies 
is  the  Tsvredztire-guta  of  Kenko  IToshi  (1282- 
1350).  It  contains  244  short  chapters  on  morals, 
ofllices,  ancient  customs,  the  seasons,  the  proper 
use  of  words,  society,  and  anecdotes.  In  form 
it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Maiura  no  Soshiy 
and  its  style  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  Genji 
Monogatariy  which  in  the  14th  century  waa 
becoming  obsolete.  Tlie  commentaries  on  it 
arc  numerous,  but  that  of  Kitamura  Kigin, 
entitled  MondanthOy  is  the  best.  Tlie  Shosho 
Daisei  is  a  variorum  edition,  and  clumsily  ar- 
ranged. The  Otogi  ZomM^  in  28  volumes,  is  a 
collection  of  stories  which  belong  to  different 
periods,  the  latest  being  of  the  17th  century, 
and  it  ouglit  properly  to  be  classed  with  the 
monogatari.  The  Oriorigyio^  by  Tate  Kiotai, 
a  pupil  of  Mabuchi,  is  a  collection  of  notes 
made  by  the  author  on  his  travels.     VIII. 
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JorRN'Aij*.  The  earliest  of  these  is  tlie  Mura-  j  kiogen^  or  low  comedy;  and  thej^rtiri!,  amii- 
$aki  Shikihu  yih\  composed  by  her  after  she  j  ture  of  the  two.  The  former  havv  been  r\A- 
wa?<  left  a  widow.  It  contains  dos*Tiptions  of  .  lected,  and  are  known  as  titai ;  they  date  frum 
various  events  at  the  court,  written  in  a  highly  tlie  time  of  the  shogim  Ashikajni  Yo#huDMa 
oniate  style,  and  the  title  is  warcely  appro-  ;  (1449-'90),  and  are  still  phiyed  with  the  co*- 


iiriatc.  The  Kagero  Xikiy  by  tlie  mother  of 
Michiaini,  is  a  reconl  of  her  connection  with 
Michikane,  beginning  with  the  year  1)54,  and 
coming  down  to  974.     The  I^n  no  yaUhi  yiki 


tumes  of  that  period.  There  are  five  editimu 
which  sli;;ht]y  differ  anions  themselves,  a  Cftrt 
which  is  due  to  their  ha\in^  been  mfpanteU 
preser%'ed  by  as  many  families  of  hereditarr 


is  a  record  of  events  hcjrinnin^  with  tlie  abdica-  ;  actors,  named  Kunze,  llosho,  Kumparn,  Kunsu, 
tinn  of  (io-Sa<j:a  no  In  in  1246,  and  endinjz  with  ■  and  Kita.  The  hiogen  arc  in  the  colUxjaial 
1252,  also  by  a  woman.  The  Ilojoli^  by  Kamo  i  lanpniaire  of  the  same  period,  and  iK)ft«eaw  great 
no  Clioinoi  (l»e}rinning  of  the  I'Uh  centurv),  c*on-  i  philolo^cal  value.  Fifty  of  them  weK  pruit«d 
tains  accounts  of  the  ^reat  fire  in  1177,  tlie  bur-    in  1(162,  under  the  title  of  KiogenkL    The  Jfai 


ricane  of  1180,  the  removal  of  the  capital  to 
Kioto  in  the  same  year,  the  famine  of  llAl, 


no  Ilon^  also  called  Kovala  Zo%hi^  is  a  roDeiv 
tion  of  36  ancient  plays  which  are  no  km^ 


and  the  great  earthquake  of  948.  The  Fuji  Go-  ,  acted,  but  recited  with  musical  intonations  bj 
ran  no  Ki  is  the  journal  of  a  visit  made  by  tlie  a  single  performer,  without  scenery  or  toh 
shogiin  Yoshinori  (1429>^41)  to  Fuji  no  Yama.     tume.    The  jorriri  are  the  modem  playa,  vhii-h 


are  either  acted  on  the  stage  by  an-tors  and  • 
chorus,  or  re<*ited  by  a  single  person  to  the  i^ 
companiment  of  the  three-stringed  Inte  or  aU- 
mUen.  XI.  DiCTioxARiEa  and  Works  oh  Pd- 
Loi/)OY.     The  earliest  dictionar}'  is  the  Wmmi§ 


The  Saiokuken  Sorhoki  and  tlie  Socko  kuku 
no  Ki  are  autobiographic:J  notes  by  the  priest 
Socho  (Iwrn  1447,  live<l  beyond  1526).  IX. 
Travei-s.  The  Tv»ti  Niki^  by  Kino  Tsurayuki,  is 
a  diary  of  his  journey  ba«'k  from  Tosa  to  Kioto 

in  9:}').  The  author  conceals  his  personality  |  Ruijiu-nho^  in  20  books,  by  Minainoto  no 
by  wririn;^  in  the  style  then  supp4)sed  to  be  ,  tagau  (911-*83).  It  contains  a  number  of  Jip- 
exclusively  employed  by  women.  The  Suma  .  anese  words,  with  the  corresponding  Cfaineie 
no  Ki  purports  to  be  the  ditu*y  of  8u;rawara  |  characters,  definitions,  and  Quotations  fhNn  fire 
Michizane  on  his  way  to  exile  in  Chikuzen ;  or  six  works.  The  whole  is  divided  into  the 
but  although  its  style  is  exactly  that  of  the  following  categories:  1,  heaven;  2,  earth;  I, 
older  literature,  it  is  a  manifest  forgerv,  for  it  '  water;  4,  divisions  of  the  year;  5,  demoof 
speaks  of  the  heroine  of  the  Taketori  ^onoga-  !  and  grnls;  6,  social  relations;  7,  relative*:  fi, 
Uiri^  a  h(M>k  written  some  time  after  the  death  \  parts  of  the  body ;  9,  arts  and  a<*oompliilioicnti; 
of  Michizane.  The  Mat*mhima  Xiki,  attrib-  10,  music;  11,  offices;  12,  pro\'inces  and  de- 
nted to  Soi  Shonagon,  is  also  condemned  by  the  [  partments;  IS,  dwellings;  14,  ships;  15,  Ttld- 
be?*t  judges  as  a  recent  forger}'.  The  So  rash  i-  eles;  16,  kine  and  horses;  17,  treamra;  18, 
na  Xtkt,  by  the  daughter  of  a  des(*endant  of  I  scents  and  drugs;  19,  lamps,  dco.;  20,  vovcn 
Michizane,  is  the  record  of  a  journey  from  1  fabrics;  21,  clothing;  22,  utensils,  wcapooi^ 
Shimosa  to  Kioto  by  the  tokaido  in  the  year  !  instniments  of  punishment,  &i\ ;  23,  hoosehoU 
1021,  and  a  second  journey  from  Kioto  to  Sa-  utensils;  24,  eating  and  drinking:  25,  gnia; 
roshinii,  in  Shinshiu,  a  few  years  later.  The  26,  fruits;  27,  vegetables;  28,  winged  tribe; 
/2fij^0i  A7X'/ is  the  journal  of  Teika  Kio's  widow  j  29,  hairy  tribe;  80,  scaly  tribe;  81,  imcctf; 
on  a  journey  to  Kamakura  to  obtain  justice  '  32,  trees  and  plants.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
f«>r  her  son  Tamesuke  against  his  elder  brother  '  prepared  at  the  command  of  one  of  the  prin- 
Tameuji.  It  is  written  in  good  style,  and  ap-  j  cesses.  The  Shinsen  Jikio  w  a  dictiooary  of 
pears  to  be  merely  a  vehicle  for  introilucing  '  Chinese  characters,  arranged  according  to  tlM 
verses  made  by  the  way  at  each  post  town.  |  radicals,  with  the  Chinese  pronnnciatioa  ar- 
Tlie  Fujikaica  no  Ki  is  the  journal  of  Ichijo  cording  to  the  system  of  spelling  called  AflSMtai 
Kaneyoshi  (14n2-*81)  as  he  was  fleeing  from  (fan  fttVA),  and  the  Japanese  equivalent^  rm- 
Kiot4)  to  avoid  the  civil  war  of  Onin  (1467).  -  pleted  by  the  priest  8nojin  in  892.  Only  ont 
The  Shoko  Niki  is  a  diary  of  a  journey  from  volume  remains  out  of  twelve.  At  tht  end 
Kioto  to  Suruga  in  1473.  The  Shirin  Ikoshiuy  there  are  collections  of  donblo  chancten  od 
in  6  v(»Iiimes,  is  a  collection  of  journeys  by  onomatapceife.  As  a  general  rule,  hovtrcr, 
different  pers^ms,  made  by  Miyagawa  Issuishi.  the  Ja^>aneso  have  contented  tbenudv 
All  thc^e  works  belong  to  the  purely  omiunent-  ;  reprinting  the  best  known  Chinese  dictii 
al  literature.  A  magnificent  collection  of  frag-  |  such  as  the  Yu-pien,  Kanghi's  _ 
ments  of  this  kind  is  the  Fum  Shiuyoihiu^  in  and  the  Waehe-fun^tuf.  Oif  these  the  fini  hv 
36  volumes  compiled  by  order  of  the  second  '  also  been  translated  into  Japanese.  There  ii  a 
prince  of  Mito.  There  exists  a  supplementa-  \  usi^ful  dictionary  in  two  ^*oiumea  caDad  Ski 
ry  colle<"tion  calknl  «S'A/i/i  Goyoshiu,  m  26  vol- 
umes, by  Kda  Seikio,  whi<-h  ranges  over  nearlv 
eight  centuries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  lOth 
down  to  near  the  end  of  the  17th.  It  has  not 
been  publislied.    X.  Dramatic.    The  Japanese 


Jihiki,  with  the  Chinese  cbaractcn  In  tht 
square  and  cnrsive  fonna^  and  the  JapaMW 
equivalents  in  hiragana.  DictkNuutei  of  tht 
Jafmnese  language  came  to  be  made  oa^  afttf 
the  revival  of  learning  in  the  17th  ceutiuj.  The 


drama  is  of  three  kinds :  the  no,  a  kind  of  his-  \  first  of  these  is  the  Xih&n  Skakuw^  (IMH 
toricid  play,  generally  of  a  tragical  cast;  the  '  by  Kaibara  Tokoshin  (lA30-l7i4X  ia  vhkhfli 
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attempt  is  made  to  give  the  etymologies  of 
words,  arranged  imder  28  categories.  The 
Toaa,  by  Aral  Haknseki  (1657-1725),  is  an  ety- 
mological and  explanatory  dictionary  of  Japa- 
nese words,  in  20  books,  arranged  according  to 
categories.  The  author  has  alwtained  from  at- 
tempting to  give  any  derivations  of  which  he 
did  not  feel  suffidently  certain.  The  most  val- 
uable dictionary  of  the  Japanese  language  is 
the  Waian  Shiori  of  Tamgawa  Shisei,  who 
flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century.  The  first  portion  (45  vols.)  contains 
about  18,000  words,  among  which  are  to  be 
found  the  greater  part  of  those  which  occur 
in  the  ancient  literature,  with  examples.  The 
second  portion  (80  vols.)  contains  about  12,000 
words,  many  of  which  are  of  Chinese  origin. 
A  thiid  part  was  promised,  but  has  never  been 
published.  The  arrangement  is  according  to 
the  50  sounds,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  arrangement  according  to  categories. 
The  Oagen  Shuran  (21  vols.,  of  which  only  0 
have  been  printed^,  by  Ishikawa  Masamochi, 
is  a  dictionary  of  Japanese  words,  with  multi- 
tudinous examples,  but  few  etymologies  or  ex- 
planations. In  1872  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  mikadoes  government  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  gigantic  dictionary,  which 
was  to  contain  all  the  words  in  use  from  the 
earliest  periods  down  to  the  present,  with  ex- 
amples. Only  5  volumes,  containing  the  words 
beginning  with  A,  have  appeared  as  vet,  and  it 
in  feared  that  the  project  has  been  abandoned. 
The  Wdkan  Oorui  OieUuyaahitL  in  18  volumes, 
is  an  excellent  dictionary  of  Japanese  words 
with  their  corresponding  Chinese  characters,  ar- 
ranged first  by  catefTones,  and  then  according 
to  Uie  iroha;  but  it  contains  neither  defini- 
tions nor  derivations.  Owing  to  the  Japanese 
generally  writing  their  own  Imiguage  witn  Chi- 
nese cliaracters,  using  the  iana  only  for  termi- 
nations and  particles,  they  have  as  a  general 
rule  been  always  very  ignorant  of  spelling. 
Tlie  earliest  attempt  at  rectifying  the  mistakes 
which  were  committed  by  those  who  used  the 
Jcana^  chiefly  for  writing  poetry,  was  the  Kanar- 
moji'tsuiaL,  by  Gioa.  founded  on  the  spelling 
of  Teika  Kio.  A  fuller  edition  of  this  was  pul^ 
lished  in  1666  by  Arakida  Moriaki,  under  the 
title  of  Jiuiji  Ranadzuhai.  Neither  of  these 
works  is  a  trustworthy  guide.  Keichiu  (1640- 
1701)  compiled  the  Waji  Shoransho  (5  vols.), 
a  spelling  Dook,  with  examples  from  the  Rix- 
ioku$hi^  Kuplcly  Kojil'i^  Manyoihitiy  and  other 
classical  writings.  The  Waji  Tsureisho^  in  8 
volumes,  is  an  attack  on  the  last  named  book, 
by  Tachibana  Narikazu.  The  KogenUi  (1765), 
by  Katori  Nahiko,  is  an  alphabetically  arranged 
list  of  words  showing  the  correct  ancient  spell- 
ing. It  is  considered  a  very  good  authority 
on  the  subkH't.  The  Jion-hanc^dzulcn i,  by  Mo- 
toori  Nonnaga,  treats  of  the  proper  spelling 
of  tlie  pronunciation  of  Chinese  characters,  a 
subject  about  which  there  seems  to  be  much 
<Uffervnce  of  opinion  among  scholars.  The 
fTuhji  SanonlOj  by  the  same  author,  discusses 


the  origin  of  the  iba9t-^m^a9-<m^  and  fo-Mi.  ffi- 
rata  Atantane's  Eothi  Ho^ii  Kio  (4  vols.)  is  a 
most  elaborate  treatise  on  the  sounds  of  the 
Japanese  language,  and  the  varioui  kinds  of 
transformation  which  they  undergo.  The  Do* 
hun  Tmho  (4  vols.),  by  Aral  HakuBeU.  is  a  val- 
uable work  on  the  origin  of  Chineae^iaraeten 
and  the  two  hana.  The  Watohu  Yarei^  by 
DazaT  Shuntai,  is  a  similar  work.  A  lai^  num- 
ber of  grammatical  works  have  been  the  result 
of  the  great  impulse  given  to  Japanese  studies 
by  the  revival  of  learning,  chiefly  produced 
since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centcury.  At- 
tends '*  Grammar  of  the  Written  LaDguace'* 
contains  a  pretty  complete  list  of  the moreim- 
portant  wntuigs  of  this  dass.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  efforts  of  native  grammarians 
do  not  go  beyond  the  accidence  (tf  we  language. 
XII.  TopooR  APHT.  In  the  year  718  orders  were 
despatched  to  the  governors  of  all  the  provinces 
to  give  lucky  names  to  the  departmoitB  and 
viUagea,  and  to  record  the  names  of  the  metals, 
planta,  trees,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  insects 
produced  in  each  department ;  the  qudity  of 
the  land,  whether  fertile  or  o^erwise:  the 
origin  of  the  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  plaina, 
and  moors ;  and  the  local  legends.  The  last 
volume  was  completed  in  784.  It  is  a  constant 
subject  of  regret  with  Japanese  scholars  that 
so  much  of  this  great  work  should  have  periahed, 
for  out  of  66  volumes,  only  the  volume  on  Id- 
zumo  and  fragments  of  44  others  have  survived 
the  ravages  of  time  and  dvil  war.  Fnnn  this 
time  up  to  the  16th  century  the  subject  seems 
to  have  been  completely  neglected.  About 
1580  was  produced  the  Nikon  Kohuhun  Ei,  in 
10  books,  by  an  unknown  author ;  it  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  productions  of  each  province,  with 
maps.  Kaibara  Tokushiu  compiled  a  ^*  History 
of  the  Province  of  Chikuzen^'  (Chikuun  no 
Kuni  Sholcu  Fudoht),  in  28  books,  and  **  Trav- 
els  in  various  Provinces"  (Shothiu  Meguri,  7 
vols.).  Other  works  of  this  class  are  Yo»hiu 
FvM,  in  10  books,  by  Kurokawa  Doyu,  a  liis- 
tory  of  Yamashiro  in  the  Chinese  language 
(1684);  Sanshiu  JUeisehishi,  by  Hakuye,  a  de- 
scription of  Tamashiro  (25  vols.,  1702) ;  Yama- 
shiro  Mei»ho9hiy  compiled  from  718  works,  all 
of  which  are  onoted  literally  (80  vols,  and  12 
maps,  1705) ;  I  amathiroshi  (9  vols.),  YamatO" 
shi  (7  vols.),  Kovaehishi  (8  vols.),  IdMvmiiki 
(2  vols.),  and  Settushi  (4  vols.),  by  Nabikawa 
Xagashi,  early  in  the  18th  century;  Yamato 
Meuhlcoi  by  Uayashi  Soyu  (15  vols.,  1681); 
SeUuyo  Gundan^  a  description  of  Setsu,  by 
Okada  Keishi  (17  vols.,  1698) ;  Shintm  Kanm- 
hinuhi,  by  order  of  the  second  prince  of 
Mito  (12  vols.,  1685);  Dankaitihiy  a  descrip- 
tion of  Omi,  with  local  legends,  by  an  unknown 
author;  and  the  Shinano  ChimHko^  a  history 
of  the  province  of  Shinano,  by  Toshizawa  Eo- 
ken  (3  vols.).  Besides  these  more  serious  work& 
there  is  a  large  class  of  illustrated  topographical 
works  of  a  popular  nature,  such  as  the  tokai' 
do  Meishoaittye^  KiHoBanthi^  Ki$o  Iiei$ho- 
dzuycj  Yedo  Meiahoy  Kioto  MexMho^  Kit  Jleisho^ 
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and  he  Sanfju  Mfh?iodzuye,  which  are  in  gen-  the  two  temples  at  Ise ;  date  of  eoinpo?it>;n 
eral  repute  for  their  accuracy  ami  the  excellent  unknown.  3.  Go  fhinta  Hontu  m  aev«»aii:  cif 
wood  engravings  in  whicli  iXxQy  abound.  XIH.  |  the  establishment  of  the  Gekn.  ascribed  to  the 
LiTERATi'RE  OF  THE  iSuixTO  Kelkjion.  The  ■  reign  of  Kcitei  Tenno  (507-'81).  4.  (r^riiufl 
best  Hoarces  of  the  study  of  pure  Shinto  are  '  Denki^  a  work  similar  to  the  second,  «uil  ti^ 
the  Kojikiy  the  Xehougi,  and  the  Xorito,  al-  !  date  from  the  reign  of  Yuriaka  (457- T9i,  3. 
ready  mentioned,  with  the  works  of  Motoori  Hol'i  Honhi^  an  account  of  the  mannfartvt 
Norfnaga  and  Hirata  Atsutane  on  tlie  same  \  of  the  divine  emblems,  composed  in  the  rtica 
subject.  The  Kojikiden  of  the  first  is  a  monu-  of  Shoma  Tenno  (723^'49).  Therv  is  a  «joi- 
nient  of  learning  and  industry ;  it  contains  the 


inentarv  on  these  five  vorks  entitled  jU»r« 


Naohi  no  Afitama,  or  **  Spirit  of  Goml/'a  sum-  Gobuthaaht\  by  Okada  Masanori  (172 IK  The 
mary  of  MotoOri's  view.  This  having  been  ■  Daijin-gu  Ghhikicho  (804)  describes  the  cere^ 
attacked  by  an  anonymous  autlM»r  in  the  yfaga  ;  monial  at  these  two  temples  througfaoat  the yttr. 
no  Hire^  he  replie<l  to  his  antagonist  in  the  Kuzu-    The  Tenehi  Reiki  no  ko^  in  18  Iwoks,  contaiBf 


hana^  with  further  development !><  of  his  posi- 
tion, namely,  that  mankind  are  born  with  a 
capacity  for  distinjruishing  right  from  wrong, 
the  test  of  which  is  the  will  of  the  mika<lo,  and 


a  mixture  of  Buddhism  and  Shinto;  it  iiu- 
cribeil  bv  «ome  to  Shotokn  Taidbi.  by  oth- 
ers to  Ivobo  Daislii,  who  invented  vbat  if 
known  as  the  Riobu  Shinto,  a  harmuov  of 


that  the  Chiuese  system  of  morals,  which  is  an  that  religion  and  Buddhism.  This  work,  nd 
invention  of  immoral  men  for  an  inmioral  age,  !  two  others  of  the  same  nature,  the  Jim- 
has  corrupted  the  original  perfection  of  the  hettuki  and  Ten*hoki^  are  now  asserted  lo  be 
Japanese  neart.  The  Kenkio-jin  (**The  Mad-  ;  mo<lem  forgeries  by  Buddhist  prie«t&  Tke 
man  Fettered'*)  is  a  poleniic  against  the  author    Kogo$hiui^  by  Inmbe  no  Ilironari  (8071  pro- 


of a  book  called  Shako  IlaUu^  who  had  main- 
tained that  the  age  of  the  gods  was  a  barba 
rous  age,  and  had  spoken  dispariigingly  of  the  \ 


fesses  to  have  been  written  to  preservv  fra^ 
ments  of  ancient  traditions  wuieh  had  Hoc 
been  recorded   in  any  of  the  earlier  buokf; 


mikados.     It  is  a  pitv  that  so  much  acuteness  but  the  autlior's  main  objei*t  was  to  prove  libe 

and    erudition    as   MotoOri    possessed    should  descent  of    his  own  family  from  the  god^ 

have  bi'en   thrown   away  in  defending  views  Nevertheless,  the  work  is  of  great  value,  ad 

of  which  the  logical  effect  would  be  to  en-  was  largely  use<l  by  Hirata  in  compiling  the 

slave  th^  whole  Japanese  nation.     \\U  Jindni  '  Koshi  JSfihun.      The    VuiitMU   Shinto  Jli*li 

Shogo  is  the  mythological  part  of  the  Kojiki,  Yonhiu  (2  vols.)  is  a  work  designed  to  prove 

with  additions  from  the  Xihougi  in  a  mixture  that   Shinto  and   Buddhism   are  identical  a 

of  Chinese  characters  and   htua^  with  kana  their  essence.     The  majority  of  treatises  a 

at  the  side,  for  the  use  of  the  young.     The  Shinto  prior  to  the  17tn  century  maintained 

J?<'il-icAo5A(>«Ai-il-a/ is  a  collection  of  the  speeches  !  this  view.     An  exception   is  the   GtrngnJiU 

and  proclamations  of  the  early  mikados,  with  (8  vols.),  by  Kitabatake  Hiikafasa.    It  titau 

a  commentary,  which  from  his  point  of  view  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  of  the  coming  into 

are  part  of  the  sources  of  Shinto.    Mabuchi  had  existence  of  the  two  races  of  goils,  the  hMmlv 

already  explained  the  liturgies  in  his  Xorito-  and  the  terrestrial,  the  creation  of  Japan,  Jhi 

kai  and  ^orito-ko,     Hirata  Atsutano  followed  deliverv  of   the  sacred  emblema  br  the  hb 

Motoori*s  lead  with  the  Ko»hi  S^ihuu,  which  grnldess  to  her  grandson   before  bis  desctat 

presents  the  whole  of  the  my  thy  logical  books  upon  eartli,  the  foundation  of  the  temple*  ol 

workiHl  up  into  a  continuous  and  consistent  Ise,  and  other  articles  of  the  Shinto  faitb.    Tbe 

form,  and  he  added  a  commentary  in  100  vol-  Xijin-iuha  Ki  is  an  account  of  SI  ptinciptl 

umes.  entitled  Ktmhideu,     This  work  is  di^-  Shinto    temples,   by   Fajiwara  no   Konchiks 

tinguished  by  an  almost  painful  elaboration  of  ((tidosanshi,  97H-1010).    The  AVrs  KffUfmdt* 

details,  both  mythologicnt  and  pbibdogical,  but  contains  information  abont  the  ccremooial  it 

is  of  great  value  to  the  student.     In  his  X^tku  the  temples  of  Ise,  the  old  costumes  prvservc^ 

Shinto  Tiiii  (4  \oU.)  Hirata  has  given  an  ac-  therein,  the  messengers  of  the  gods  (tbe  fi>x. 

count  of  the  various  sei'ts  of  corrupt  Shintoists,  crow,   common  cock.   serpentaV,   4kl     IVm 

which  number  IT)  or  10.     Besides  the  works  two  works  are  also  cimsidered  good  soorces of 

of  these  men,  there  are  certain  collections  of  information  by  rigid  Shintoists.     The  SkuU* 

anoient  Shinto  bo«>ks  which  are  still  considered  Shin  (8  vols.)  is  one  of  those  now  condcBBcd 

orthodox.     The  earliest  is  the  Shinto  Gohu^ho^  on  account  of  its  confusing  tbe  two  nUgiuv: 

containing  five  separate   works:    1.    Ynmato-  it  treats  of  the  origin  of  Shinto,  tbe  god*  of 

hime  no  Seiki.  snid  to  have  been  coiiipose<l  in  Hachiman,  Shinto  archways  (foriA,  Ak^  Md 

the  reign  of  Teiinnu  Tenno  (072-*8(3).  and  af-  gives  a  list  of  the  Shinto  guds  in  rarioof  nror- 

terward  enlarged  in  that  <if  Tencbi  (7r)5-*7(>).  inces  who  were  disguised   under  Boddkifttf 

This  nrlncess  was  in  the  year  00  B.C.  appointed  names.      The   Riohn  Skints    A*Agfliidis»  by 

guardian  of  the  sacred  emblems  of   Tensho-  Minamoto  no  Xoshiyasu  (6  rola^  1716)l  is  s 

kodaijin.  with   which  she  travelle<I  alN)ut  in  defence  of  the  sect  called  Rioba  agaittrt  tboK 

order  to  tind  a  locution  for  them.     In  4  B.  C.  who  maintain  that  it  is  tbe  same  as  ibeTn- 

she  settled  down  in  I^e,  and  U  said  to  have  itsu,  the  latter  being  infected  witb  CooftackB- 

liveil  about  4<h)  year>  after  x\\U.    2.   Gochima  ist  doctrines.    The  SMihto  Mimmskm  JBWyrnl' 

Shiiliiiki,  an  account  of  the  establishment  of,  (6  vols.,  1699)  is  a  description  of  tbt 
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of  Shinto  worship,  sach  as  robes  and  utensils, 
and  the  fanctions  of  the  ministers,  by  Watarae 
no  Nobayotfhi.  The  H&ncho  JinjakOy  by  Ha- 
yashi  Doshin  (6  vols.X  contains  the  names  of 
all  the  chief  Shinto  temples  and  of  the  gods 
worshipped  therein;  it  is  considered  a  good 
authority  on  these  matters.  The  MoMoln^  in  one 
Tolnmc,  describes  burial  according  to  Shinto 
rites.  In  the  Jiuniku  JRon^  Eenko  Iloshi  has 
shown  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  flesh  of 
wild  boars  and  deer  should  not  be  offered  up 
to  the  gods,  and  that  down  to  the*  reign  of 
Seiwa  Tenno  (858-7C)  such  meats  ordinarily 
formed  part  of  the  mikadoes  own  diet  It 
was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Buddhism  that 
they  came  in  the  middle  ages  to  be  looked  upon 
as  forbidden  food.  The  Nalatami  no  Harai  is 
a  liturgy  ascribed  to  Tokiwa  no  0-maraji  (mid- 
dle of  the  Gth  century) ;  but  Nobuyoshi  and 
Saiga  (the  latter  of  whom  has  given  his  name 
to  a  separate  form  of  Shinto)  assign  it  to 
Amenotaneko  no  Mikoto,  a  person  belonging 
to  the  mythological  age.  However  this  may 
be,  it  seems  to  have  received  its  present  form 
in  the  reign  of  Mommu  Tenno  (096-707).  To 
Tokiwa  no  0-muraji  is  also  ascribed  the  Rohkon- 
shajo  no  Uaraiy  a  work  which  b  repudiated 
by  tho  pure  Shintoists  as  bearing  the  distinct 
traces  of  Buddhist  influence.  XIV.  Buddhist 
LrrEKATURE.  Buddhism  first  gained  a  sure 
footing  in  Japan  in  tho  reign  of  the  empress 
Suiko  (593-626),  and  the  whole  canon  has 
been  imported  at  various  times  and  reprinted. 
The  native  works  on  Buddhism  in  the  Japa- 
nese vernacular  are  not  very  important.  The 
Skasekishiu  (10  vols.,  1270)  is  a  l)ook  on  mor- 
als by  the  priest  Muiiu,  in  which  he  endea- 
vors to  make  his  subject  more  palatable  to 
the  vulgar  ta>te  by  introducing  funny  stories. 
Tliis  is  a  general  characteristic  of  Buddhist 
teaching  in  Jajum.  Tho  Hosshinshiu.,  by  Kamo 
no  Chomei,  is  a  collection  of  stories  of  converts. 
The  Sambu  Kmmnho  (7  vols.),  by  Koa  Shonin 
of  the  Jo<lo  sect  (1205-1345),  consists  of  three 
works  entitletl  Kimei  J/onguansho,  Saiyo- 
sho,  and  Ftu^hi  Sokoaho.  Most  of  tho  Japa- 
nese Buddhist  literature,  of  which  there  is  a 
consideral>le  Quantity,  is  in  tho  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  not  easily  accessible. 
The  Shinfjaha  Michi  no  Ilanashi^  Kino  Doua^ 
and  Tetthima  Doxta  are  collections  of  sermons 
by  jiriests  who  belong  to  a  modem  eclectic  sect, 
which  professes  to  derive  its  doctrines  from 
Confucianism,  Shinto,  and  Buddhism.  Three 
of  Kiuo's  semions  have  been  translated  bv  A. 
B.  Mitford  C*  Tales  of  Old  Japan,"  London, 
1871 ).  XA'.  MoDERX  FicTiox.  This  is  divided 
into  three  classes :  kc^alu  hoUj  which  may  bo 
called  stjindard  novels;  ninjo  horij  or  novels 
o(  an  erotic  cast ;  and  lusa  zoshi,  which  are 
p<il»ular  romances  printed  in  tho  hiragana,  and 
form  the  chief  reading  of  women.  The  most 
fanii>us  author  of  tho  first  kind  of  fiction  is 
Bakin.  Ilis  works  are  20  in  number,  ranging 
from  5  to  40  volumes  each.  Bakin  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  his  style  is  almost  classi- 


cal Among  the  ninjo  hon  the  moat  celebrated 
are  the  ffi$a  Eurige  (90  vbla.),  containing  the 
history  of  the  travels  of  Yajbrobei  and  Kida- 
hachi,  and  the  Misawo  Tntffe  no  Ogushi  (9 
vols.),  by  Jippensha  Ikkn;  and  the  Mnwme 
Setsuyo^  which  describes  the  love  of  Koaan 
and  Kin^ro,  with  its  tragical  ending,  by 
Kioknsanjin.  Riuti  Tanehiko  wrote  the 
Inaka  Genji  (76  vols.)  and  Irohahunkc  (45 
vols.),  belonging  to  the  class  of  ktua  fosAt.  A 
short  romance  by  the  same  author,  entitled 
Ukiyo  Rokumai  Biohn^  has  been  twice  mis- 
translated, into  German  by  A.  Pfitanaier 
(1840),  and  into  English  by  S.  C.  Malan  (1871). 
To  the  class  of  ketaku  Ion  may  be  added 
snch  works  as  the  Yqfu  Ko^en  (10  vols.), 
the  Tehon  Chiu$hingura  (20  vols.^  the  Yehin 
Sangoku  Yofuden  (16  vols.),  the  Yehon  Kith 
kanden  (10  vols.),  and  the  Honeho  Kiushiku 
Dandtvye  (6  vols.);  all  of  which,  Uioug^ 
purporting  to  be  founded  on  historical  facta, 
are  in  reality  pure  romances.  XYI.  MiacKL- 
LANEous  Literature.  There  are  many  works 
which  cannot  be  classed  under  any  of  the  fore- 
going categories,  and  the  Japanese  therefore 
mass  them  together  in  their  library  catalognea 
under  this  heading.  The  following  are  the 
principal  bibliographical  works  on  Uie  native 
literature :  Honeho  Shojaku  Mokuroku  (1  vol., 
1294) ;  Kihon  ^ojakko  (1  vol.),  by  Hayaahi 
Doshin,  containing  notices  of  120  works  by 
different  authors  from  the  earliest  times ;  Wo- 
kan  Shcjakko  (6  vols.,  1702),  by  Kojima  Soi, 
a  list  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  books  printed 
in  Japan  between  1696  and  1702,  giving  the 
authors^  names,  and  notices  of  the  contents; 
Lengi  Sho  Mokuroku  (8  vols.),  on  books  with 
the  same  title,  books  with  two  titles,  and  those 
which  onlv  exist  in  manuscript  and  containing 
various  otiier  information  for  the  book  hunter; 
Gorui  Shojaku  JUokuroku  Taiten  (12  vols., 
1801),  containing  lists  of  books  printed  in 
Japan,  beginning  with  those  engraved  by  Muso 
Kokushi  (1275-1851),  and  ending  with  the 
period  Meiwa  (1764-^7);  Kokueho  Shomoku  (8 
vols.,  1787),  containing  the  titles  of  books  ar- 
ranged under  different  headings,  partly  chrono- 
logically and  partly  according  to  the  iroha; 
Wakan  Gvrisho  Sakusha  Mokuroku  (4  vols.), 
containing  tho  names  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
authors  and  their  works,  beginning  for  the 
latter  with  the  period  Yoro  (717-'28),  and  end- 
ing with  Kuansei  (1789-1808);  and  Kindai 
Meika  Chojutsu  Mokuroku  (1811),  containing 
the  works  of  the  most  famous  authors  of  the 
l7th  and  18th  centuries  arranged  according  to 
tho  iroha.  Tlie  Wakan  SanBoidiuyo  is  a  cy- 
clopedia in  105  books,  each  of  which  treats 
of  a  separate  class  of  subjects,  with  an  index 
arranged  according  to  the  iroha.  The  Teijo 
Zakkij  in  16  books,  is  a  work  of  the  same  na- 
ture, arranged  in  categories,  but  eitending 
over  a  narrower  field.  Being  written  in  the 
Japanese  language,  it  is  more  useful  to  stu- 
dents than  the  San$aidiuye.  The  author  was 
Ise  Sadatake,  and  it  was  published  after  his 
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death  in  1848.  Tho  Gwlu  SehiMosihi  (1848), 
and  its  supjilemcnt  (1848),  in  20  volumes,  by 
Kurihara  ^obumitsu,  contain  much  antiqua- 
rian information  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Tlie  Shiuko  Jisshiu  is  a  magnificent  collection 
of  engravings  of  antique  objects,  in  80  folio 
volumes,  arranged  under  tho  following  head- 
ings :  copper  utensils,  seals,  inkstones,  musical 
instruments,  armor,  saddlery,  swords,  bows  and 
arrows.  Hags,  inscriptions  on  bells  and  on  tombr 
stones,  pictures,  and  autograi)hs.  TixfiShineho 
(6  vols.),  Monshiu,  Kanzen  Yawa  (5  vols.),  and 
Inaha  Chaita  (5  vols.)  are  collections  of  mod- 
cm  tales.  The  Sozan  Chomon  Kishiu  is  a 
work  on  ordinary  Japanese  sui>erstiti()ns.  Tho 
Honcho  Rigen  (10  vols.,  1714),  by  Izawa 
Nagahide,  and  Kotoitaza-gusa  (7  vols.,  1700), 
by  Kaibara  Koki,  are  collections  of  proverbs 
and  common  sayings,  with  explanations  and 
derivations.  The  Wajishi  and  KanJUhi  (6 
vols.),  by  Kaibara  Koko  (16117),  are  works  of 
reference  for  the  introduction  of  inventions, 
the  origin  of  customs,  &c.,  in  Jai)an  and 
China  resnectively.  The  ZohtseUu-oen  (1715 
-22),  by  Izawa  Nagahide,  which  with  its  sup- 
plements extends  to  61  volumes,  is  a  work 
on  popular  errors  with  respect  to  mikados, 
princes,  nobles,  samurai,  women,  priests,  mod- 
em times,  houses,  U)pography,  i)ersons,  of- 
fices, arts  and  accomplishments,  books,  uten- 
sils, music,  pictures,  seasons  of  the  year. 
Buddhism,  plants  aud  trees,  animals,  fishes, 
and  insects.  Most  worthy  also  of  notice  is  the 
collection  of  rare  books  formed  by  Ilaiiawa 
Hokiichi  (1746-1821),  containing  636  separate 
works  in  680  volumes.  These  consist  of  works 
connected  with  the  Shinto  religion  (28),  history 
of  the  mikados  (16),  appointments  of  otficials 
(16),  genealogies  (4),  biographies  (6),  offices 
(6),  laws  (4),  court  ceremonies  (35),  costumes 
(10),  prose  (16),  letters  (8),  Japanese  poetry 
(16),  romances  (13),  diaries  (7),  travels  (14), 
musi(^  (12),  foot  ball  (8),  hawking  (2),  gaiues 
(6),  eating  and  drinkin;r  (5),  wars  (30),  history 
of  the  military  class  (25),  Buddhism  (21),  and 
miscelhmeous  (84).  llanawa  ri*stricted  his  la- 
bors to  works  of  not  over  three  books  eai-h. 
Thirty  years  were  occupicil  in  collating  manu- 
scripts and  in  the  engraving  of  the  blocks, 
which  number  al>out  4(».0<)0,  and  the  cost  was 
over  $10,000.  In  addition  to  the  colki-tions 
already  printed,  he  got  together  about  as  many 
more  books,  making  a  total  of  about  1,300.  So 
great  a  work  was  ])erhaps  never  achieved  be- 
fore by  any  private  individual,  under  similar 
<iroumstances.  He  wtts  blind  from  infancy. — 
The  history  of  Jajiauesc  literature  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  iwrimls.  The  first  will  com- 
mence far  back  in  the  age  which  prectnied  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  literature  and  writing, 
and  extend  down  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century 
A.  D.  I>uring  this  peritxl  the  «»nly  purely  Jap- 
anese literature  «'on>isted  of  jjoetry  and  sacred 
liturgies,  the  Chinese  hin;;uage  being  adopted 
as  the  vehicle  of  all  other  forms.  The  beginning 
of  the  second  period  is  marked  by  the  preface 


to  the  KohinMhiu^  and  ends  with  the  later  ro- 
mances, extending  thus  from  the  earij  yean  of 
the  10th  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,    llib. 
is  the  age  of  classical  prose.     The  Ttv r«£ruiv- 
gu»a^  though  composea  in  the  14th  century  aftrr 
earlier  models,  belongs  proi>er]y  to  tiiis  period. 
Up  to  this  time  learning  was  confined  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  court.     I>uring  thi- 
14tli,  16th,  and  16th  centuries  the  dominativn 
of  the  military  class  put  an  effectual  stop  to  ii« 
cultivation  except  by  a  few  prieats.    This  va.* 
the  dark* ago  of  Japan.    TTitn  the  17th  cvntorr 
begins  the  fourth  and  modem  period  ol  gen- 
eral culture,  inaugurated  by  lyeyasu,  the  fijx 
of  tho  Tokugawa  shoguns,  who,  after  firmly 
establisliing  the  power  of  his  fmiiily,  and  re- 
ducing the  other  military  chiefs  to  the  poatiua 
of  vassals,  devoted  his  later  years  to  eoli<ctiii|r 
nmnuscripts.    Though  the  art  of  printing  swcm* 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  18th  century,  it 
had  not  yet  been  turned  to  much  use,  and  tbe 
rapid  multiplication  of  books  by  its  aid  dat«i 
from  his  time.    Chinese  literature  began  to  be 
ardently  cultivated  by  a  Buccesfiion  of  scbolan, 
of  whom  Ilayashi  Kazan  (also  called  Doshia. 
1683-1657)  and  Ishikawa  Jozan  (1588-1672) 
were  the  earliest.    Among  their  saoceMon  tbc 
most  distinguislied  were  iCiyashi  Shunaa  (16I$- 
'80),   Hayashi   Shuntoku  (1624-*6I),   NakaT« 
Tojiu  (1608-'48),  Yamazaki  Ansa!  (1618-'8Si, 
who  under  his  other  name  of  SDiga  is  knvVB 
as  the  founder  of  a  separate  achool  of  Shiato, 
KumazawaHanzan(1619-*91),  ItoJinsunCST- 
1706),  Nakamura  Tekisai  ( 1 629-1 702  >,  Kaibara 
Tokushin  (1630-1714),  Arai  Ilakaseki  tl657- 
1726),  Ogiu  Sorai  (1666-I728>,  Miwa  ShiMi 
(1669-1744),    Ito    togai    (167r»-1736i,    Dau 
Shuntai  (1680-1747),  Ilattori  Nanknaka  (1681 
-1769),   Ando   Tovu  (1688-1719),    YamaoU 
Shiunan  (1687-1762),  Hirano  Kinkua  UM- 
1732),  Usami  Junsni  (1710-76),  and  Rai  Saaro 
(1780-1832).    These  writers  all  belong  U>  the 
class  called  jjuiAa,  or  Chinese  achouink  bfll 
they  also  wrote  in  the   Japanese  language. 
Arai  Hakuseki's  ToluAi-Yoron^  To^  Uijh 
riatuj  Ko$hi't9Uy  Seiyo  Kihvm^  Sairam  IgtK 
and  Seiuo  iJiuseUu^  Sonu'a  Seidum  and  JTmm*- 
7^71,  and  Dazai*s  Keitai-roku^  are  all  wcirk§  d 
great  merit  in  tho  vernacular.    S>ni  also  iSd 
great  service  br  translating  Chinese  standard 
works,  not  the  Jcaat  important  of  which  ii  tht 
penal  code  of  the  Ming  dynasty.    About  tbi 
same  time  the  ancient  litermtore  of  Janaa  be- 
gan to  be  studied  with  great  attentioBbr  mca 
who  received  little  countenance  and  cDcowice- 
ment  from  the  shoguns.    The  leaden  in  uii 
movement  were  the  priest  Keiclun  (1640-1 7DU 
Shimokawabe  Choriu  il622-.*84X  and  Kaia- 
no  Adzumamaro  (166^1786>,  the  last  of  vkua 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  fonndcr  of  tht 
moilem  school  ox  pure  Shinto.    Keidhhi » tb« 
first  who  made  any  real  pragreas  in  intcrpitl- 
ing  the  ancient  poeraa  or  the  Jfanfsalia*  b>t 
he  made  no  original  contribntioiia  to  the  Eltf^ 
ature  of  his  c^ountry.    To  these  men  foneeM 
Kamo  no  3Libucht,  whoae  commentaries  «■ 
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the  ManyoiMu^  on  the  Norito^  and  the  Ite 
Monoaatarif  and  lexicon  of  Mahura-lotoba 
(entitled  Kuanji-hoY  are  most  valnahle.  His 
original  works  are  tne  Niimanahi^  on  the  study 
of  Japanese  literature,  and  varioas  archieologi- 
cal  essays.  From  his  time  the  stndr  of  Shinto 
and  philology  went  on  hand  in  hand  under  the 
name  of  koku-gaku^  ^*  national  learning,'*  in 
antithesis  to  han-gahu^  "Chinese  leaminff/' 
Mabuchi's  mantle  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  Mo- 
todri  Norinaga  (1780-1801X  whose  greatest 
work  is  the  commentary  on  Uie  Kc^ihi^  already 
mentioned.  His  original  contributions  to  liter- 
ature are :  the  Giojiu-gaigen^  agunst  the  Chi- 
nese philosophy;  the  Tama-hwhige^  a  work 
on  the  philosophy  of  government,  written  for 
the  prince  of  lusliiu ;  the  Uivama^fumiy  a  trea- 
tise on  the  art  of  study,  with  special  reference 
to  Shinto;  the  Tama-ararey  an  essay  on  the 
faolty  composition  of  common  writers;  the 
Tama  no  Ogushiy  a  critical  work  on  the  Oenji 
Monogatari ;  and  the  Tama-hatiumay  a  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  papers,  which  contains 
some  interesting  fragments  of  autobiography. 
His  style  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  ease,  and 
shows  what  the  Japanese  language  might  have 
become  if  it  had  not  beeii  deformed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Chinese  words  and  idioms.  That 
of  M abuchi,  on  the  other  hand,  though  equally 
correct,  is  painful  on  account  of  his  close  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  classic  literature,  which  is 
not  a  convenient  medium  for  argument.  Mo- 
to<^ri  was  succeeded  as  the  leader  of  modem 
Shintoism  by  Hirata  Atsutane  (1776-184dX 
whose  principal  writings  have  already  been 
named.  His  Shutsu-jo  Shogo  (7  vols.)  is  an 
extremely  amusing  attack  upon  Buddhism, 
written  in  a  style  closely  approaching  the  col- 
loquial, a  style  which  if  it  were  universally 
adopted  would  Ikj  an  immense  relief  to  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  Japanese;  for  the  abil- 
ity to  trtmslate  thought  into  the  literary  style 
requires  years  of  patient  study  to  acquire,  and 
is  a  barrier  to  all  frecHlom  of  expression.  Other 
writers  of  the  same  school  as  these  men  are 
Fujitani  Nariakira  (1785-76),  Ozawa  Koan 
(1723^1801),  Kato  Chikaffe  (1734-1808),  Tachi- 
bana  Tsuncki  (1704--62),  Murata  Ilanimi  (1746- 
1811),  Arakida  llisnove  (1746-1804),  Katori 
Nahiko  (1723-82),  MotoCri  Ilaruniwa  (1763- 
1828),  Ozaki  Masayoshi  (1752-1827),  Hashimo- 
to Keirio  (1760-1806),  and  Shiniidzu  Haniaomi 
(1776-1824).  Most  of  them  confined  their  ef- 
forts to  poetry,  but  Fujitani  is  known  as  the 
author  of  two  celebrated  works  on  granmiar, 
the  Ayui-sho  and  the  Kazashi-ttho,  Motoori 
Haruniwa  produced  the  Kotoha  no  Yaehimata^ 
a  valuable  treatise  on  the  Japanese  verb.  Oza- 
ki Masayoshi  is  the  author  of  the  Iliahinin- 
shiu  I/itayO'fjatari,  which,  besides  explanations 
of  the  i)oems  in  that  lollection,  contmns  a 
large  number  of  biograi)hioal  notices  of  emi- 
nent persons  of  the  scconil  age  of  literature, 
written  in  the  very  best  style. — Of  contem|>o- 
rary  Japanese  literature  little  is  to  l)e  said.  The 
20  years  foUowing  1853  have  been  a  period  of 


political  disturbance  and  of  the  inflnz  of  Euro- 
pean ideas ;  and  original  composition  has  been 
abandoned  for  trandationa  ox  foreign  elemen- 
tary works,  chiefly  on  scientific  subjects. 
Translations  of  such  works  as  Smiles's  **  Self- 
Help"  and  Miirs  "Essay  on  Liberty"  have 
found  an  immense  sale.  Together  with  this 
rage  for  foreign  books  has  m>wn  up  a  corrupt 
literary  dialect,  formed  on  Japanese  word-for- 
word  translations  of  the  CSiinese,  which  bids 
fair  to  become  permanent,  in  spite  of  its  awk- 
ward inelegance. 

JAPAN  CLO¥IS  (Letpedeta  itriataX  a  plant 
indigenous  to  China  and  Japan,  a  few  speci- 
mens of  which  were  noticed  by  botanists  in  the 
southern  states  before  1860,  but  which  has  since 
spread  with  such  vigor  as  to  kill  out  Bermuda 
grass  and  other  plimts  considered  difScult  to 
extirpate.  It  has  received  various  names,  such 
as  *Mittie  wild  clover"  and  "Japan pea,"  but 
it  is  most  generally  known  as  Japan  clover.   It 


Japan  Clover. 

belongs  to  the  hedytarecPy  in  a  different  tribe 
of  the  family  {Uguminoiai)  from  clover.  The 
plant  is  a  perennial,  a  foot  or  more  high, 
not  very  abundanUy  furnished  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  in  the  asils  of  which  are  borne  single 
inconspicuous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  follow- 
ed by  a  small  one-seeded  pod.  Southern  agri- 
culturists differ  as  to  the  value  of  this  plant, 
but  as  it  is  liked  by  stock  of  all  kinds,  ana  will 
grow  in  soil  too  poor  to  produce  any  other  for- 
age, the  weight  of  testimony  is  in  its  favor.  It 
seems  to  come  in  almost  everywhere  without 
any  sowing ;  and  though  the  old  plant  is  woody 
and  indigestible,  the  young  ahoots  are  readily 
eaten  by  cattle. 

JAPJJVHING,  the  process  of  ornamenting 
wood,  leather,  paper,  or  metal  by  covering  it 
with  a  brilliant  hard  varnish,  in  which  are 
often  introduced  gilt  or  colored  designs.  The 
art  is  supposed  to  have  been  acquired  from  the 
Japanese,  whence  its  name.    It  is  still  practised 
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by  them  and  the  Chiiioso  in  preat  perfection.  ;  appHontion  of  white  lead  or  pnttr,  or  otb«r- 
and  specimens  of  it  are  seen  upon  the  fancy  wiiH.*.  An  artificial  pH>und,  prepared  by  a  pri- 
wurkhoxes,  tahlcs.  and  other  small  articles  of  min^  of  size  and  whiting  laia  on  with  a  bnuh. 
furniture  import e<l  from  eastern  Asia.  The  and  after  drying  a  day  or  two  smoothed  down 
articles  thu^4  ornamented  are  first  made  per-  ,  with  rushes  and  a  wet  cloth,  is  aonietime*  rm- 
fectly  smooth,  and  primed  with  a  mixture  of  ■  ployed  hy  japannerft;  bnt  it  is  obJectionaMe 
ox  pdl  and  rotten  stcme.  Being  then  again  from  its  liability  to  crack.  The  i»ra«iire  uf 
Rmootheil,  they  are  next  covered  with  a  thin  japanning  has  l>een  greatly  extended  of  lit« 
coat  of  varnish,  obtained  from  the  juice  of  ccr-  '  years  to  a  multiplicity  of  articles,  es|ieoUJly  to 
tain  trees,  which,  at  first  appearing  like  cream,  '  those  in  papier  mache,  sheet  iron,  and  leatbrr. 
changes  by  exposure  to  the  air  to  a  deep  black.  |  The  pro<hict  of  the  process  applied  to  the  last 
This  Inking  drie<l  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat  named  material  is  the  so-called  patent  leilfarr. 
and  rubbed,  another  coat  of  varnish  is  applied,  .  (See  Leather.)  l^ides  the  introduction  of 
and  another  polishing  succeeds ;  and  thus  these  I  the  ordinary  colors  and  of  gold  leaf,  mothcr-of- 
processes  are  repeate<l,  it  may  be  IH  times,  .  pearl  is  often  profusely  scattered  tbroogh  the 
using  toward  the  last  the  finest  quality   of  | 


_  ing  toward  the  last  the  finest  miality  of  |  work  in  the  first  two  materials.  A  display  of 
varnish,  until  a  perfectly  smooth  and  brilliant  giuidy  colors  appears  to  be  tiM  chief  object 
surface  is  obtain<:>d.  The  ornamental  design  is  |  aimed  at ;  and  as  works  of  taste  most  of  the 
then  drawn  witli  a  pencil  dipped  in  varnish  articles  of  this  siirt  furnished  for  onr  maricti 
of  boiled  oil  and  turpentine,  and  before  this  is  !  are  far  inferior  to  some  of  the  cheapest  pro- 
quite  dry  the  gold  or  silver  leaf  is  laid  upon  it,  :  ductions  of  the  eastern  nations. 
and  finally  secured  by  another  coat  of  varnisli.  |  JAPETCS,  one  of  the  Titans  of  Greek  mnhol- 
The  method  in  use  of  imitating  this  lacquered  '  ogy,  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Cre,  and  brodicref 
ware  does  not  differ  from  the  preparation  of  Cronos  (Sutum).  Oceanns,  Hyperion*  Rfaea.  and 
similar  works  in  spirit  or  oil  varnisnes,  except  '  others.  Acconling  to  one  tradition*  liebecanis 
that  every  coat  of  color  or  varnisli  is  drie<l  by  |  by  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanna,  father  uf 
iilacing  the  object  in  a  ja]mnner's  stove,  which  |  Atlas,  Prometheus,  ETpiroethens,  and  MenceCiaSi 
IS  heated  by  fiues  to  as  higli  a  temperature  as  According  to  other  trailition&  his  wife  was  Cly- 
tlic  articles  and  varnish  can  l>ear  without  in-  mene,  another  daughter  of  (>ci*anua.  Tvthfs 
jury.  For  colored  grounds,  the  colors  in  or-  >  Asopis,  and  Libya  are  also  associated  with  hlui 
dinary  use,  as  Prussian  blue,  vermilion,  fiake  •  in  the  varying  forms  of  the  myth.  The  Greeb 
white,  lampblack,  and  various  others,  are  em-  :  regiirdeil  Ja])etus  as  the  progenitor  of  the  hn- 
ployed,  well  incorporated  with  linsee^l  oil  or  man  race,  through  his  son  Proniethens.  Hii 
turpentine,  and  mixed  with  copal  or  anime  var-  |  fate  in  the  war  with  the  go<1s  is  variously  ststtd. 
nish,  more  commonly  the  latter.     For  black  ;  Homer  represents  him  as  imprisoned  with  Cnv 


japanned  work,  the  application  is  of  ivory  bhu*k 
mixed  with  dark-colored  anim^  varnish.    After 


nos  in  Tartarus;  another  tradition  is  that  be 
was  burie<l  under  tlie  island  of  Inarime. 


thorough  drying  in  the  stove  the  applicatiim  is  JAPHETH,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  by 
repeated;  and  if  the  article  is  inten<led  to  be  most  critics  repirf1e<l  as  the  eldest.  It  is  said 
finally  polished,  several  coatings  and  dryings    of  him  ((ten.  ix.  27) :  **  God  ahall  enlarge  Ja- 


are  retpiired  to  give  firmness  for  resisting  the    pheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tenia  of 
friction.    After  the  general  color  of  tlie  ground    and  Canaan  shall  be  his  8on*ant.**     He  was  the 
has  been  laid  on,  the  ornamental  devices  are  :  progenitor  of  extensive  tribea  inhabiting  ibe 
painte<l  in  the  usual  manner,  the  coloi*s  l>e-    northern  parts  of  the  Mosaic  world.     His  sobs 
mg  dried  in  and  finally  protected  by  several  ;  (Oen.  x.  2)  were  Goiner,  Magog,  Madii.  Javaa. 
coats  of  varnish,  made  without  drying  ingro-  •  Tubal,  Meshech,  and  Tiras.     Gomcr  it  lov 
dients,    whicli   also  adds  to   their  brilliancy,    generally  identified  with  the  CImmcriaM of  the 
To  produce  a  gold  ground,  the  work  is  varnish-  I  ancients;  Magog  probably  repreaenta  Tanaiia 
e<l  with  gold  size,  upon  which,  when  partially    Scyths  alniut  Hie  Caucasus;  Madai  fctihe  H^ 
drie<l,  gold  dust  is  laid  with  a  piece  of  wash    brew  name  for  Media;   Javan  for  Ionia  sad 
leather.      Subseijuent  varnishing   gives   great  ,  Greece ;  Tiras  probably  for  Thrace.    MariMch 
brilliancy  to    this    coating.      Engravings,   es-  [  and  Tubal,  who  in  the  Scriiitnres  alwavasf- 
pc^-ially  prefmre<l  for  the  puriHise  upon  fine  ,  pear  coupled  together,  are  iaentilled  widi  lbs 
paper  washe<l  with  solution  of  isinglass  or  gum,     equally  associated  Moschi  and  Tihareni  of  lbs 
are  sometimes  transferre<1  to  japan  work  with  |  (frcekH,and  Muscai  and  Taplai  of  the  Aamiii 
beautiful  effect. — It  is  apparent  that  wood  de-    ins«Tiptions  (or  Muski  and  Tabafi,  ■■  8chndtf 
higm^l  for  japanning  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  ,  renders  the  names),  the  former  of  whcHi,  tt' 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  risk  of  its  criu'king.     cording  to  RawIinson(Herodo<aa.  hook  {..CH^f 
shrinking,  or   warping  by  the  stove  heat  to  '  xi.),  **  are  regarded  on  very  sufficient  cnmriiM 
which  it  is  to  l»e  expo>ed.     After  undergoing    the  ancestors  of  the  Musco%-ites,  who  niit  Mas' 
the  usual  process  of  si>as4ming.  it  is  therefore,  '  cow,  and  who  still  give  name  to  Rnaalathrs^fk* 
when  K;iwn  into  nearly  the  shapes  reciuired,     out  the  East ;  and  these  MoacofHea  have  ksM 
baked  for  si'veral  days  in  the  japanner's  stove;     lately  recognized  as  Itelonginic  to  tiM Trhii sr 
and  when  after  thi^  the  finishiHl  shapes   are  ,  Finnish  family,  which  the  Slavonie  Raaitf* 
given  to  the  articles,  they  are  again  bake<l,  and  '  conquere<1,  and  which  is  a  known  TWaali" 
any  defects  that  ajtpear  are  remedied  by  the    race.^^    Tliis  statement  is  mada  fdU  moi*  p(o^ 
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able  by  the  Hebrew  text  of  Exekiel  xxxriH.  2. 
8,  and  xxzix.  1,  which  eonnects  Meshech  and 
Tabal  with  Rosh;  the  hitter  word,  rendered 
*^  chief  ^*  in  the  English  version,  being  now  re- 
garded by  Oeeenios  and  others  as  a  proper  nonn 
corresponding  to  the  P6f  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians, and  the  people  Rfts  (on  the  Volga)  of 
the  Arabian  Ibn  Foslan,  and  thus  containing 
the  earliest  historical  trace  of  the  Russian 
name.  Thos  Japheth,  as  a  family  name,  em- 
braces a  large  number  of  primitive  nadona, 
in  modem  eUinology  partly  designated  as  Tu- 
ranian and  partly  as  Indo-European.  This 
agrees  with  the  tradition  of  the  Arabians, 
which  assigns  to  Japheth  11  sons,-  progenitors 
of  as  many  nations,  among  whom  are  Jin  Tthe 
Chinese),  Gomari  (Oimmenansf^,  Turk  (Tarss), 
Khozar  (Khazars),  and  Ros  (Rnssians).  The 
name  Japheth  is  from  a  Hebrew  root  meaning 
expansion,  wide-spreading  (Gen.  ix.  27).  An- 
other derivation,  meaning  fair,  comely,  deno- 
ting the  white-colored  races,  is  less  pertinent 
It  has  also  been  compared  with  the  Japetus  of 
Greek  mythology.  Japhetic  is  often  used  by 
^hnologists  instead  of  Indo-Enropean. 

JAPIJIA,  or  Ca^ieli,  a  river  of  Sonth  Ameri- 
ca, rising  in  the  Pasto  mountains  of  Colombia, 
and  flowing  generally  8.  E.  to  its  junction  with 
the  Amazon  by  several  mouths,  the  central  one 
of  which  is  in  lat  8**  20'  S^  and  Ion.  65**  40' 
W.,  opposite  the  town  of  £ga,  while  the  ex- 
treme easterly  and  westerly  mouths  are  850  m. 
apart  From  Ion.  78°  82'  it  forms  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Brazil  and  Ecuador,  and 
from  the  same  point  to  its  principal  embou- 
chure is  entirely  a  Brazilian  river.  The  whole 
length  of  its  course  is  about  1,000  m.  Among 
its  tributaries  are  the  Messai  and  the  Apaporis, 
both  considerable  streams.  It  was  explored  in 
1865  by  order  of  the  Brazilian  government 
and  found  to  be  navig}ible  by  largo  vessels  as 
far  as  the  cataract  of  Santa  Cruz,  Ion.  72°  15', 
a  distance  of  over  400  m. 

J1P1'€IA.    See  Apulia. 

lARDIM,  Karel  da«    See  Dujasdin,  Karel. 

JAEXAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
and  on  the  river  Charente,  16  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
An^ul^me;  pop.  in  1866,  4,243.  It  has  a 
small  port  and  an  active  trade  in  grain,  wine, 
and  brandy.  It  is  renowned  for  a  battle  fought 
here  on  March  13,  1569,  between  the  Catholics 
under  the  duke  of  Anjou  (afterward  Henry 
in.)  and  the  Hupruenots  under  the  prince  of 
Conde,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  and 
their  leader  captured  and  assassinated. — One 
of  the  lords  of  Jarnac,  Gui  de  Chabot,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  royal  court,  acquired  notoriety 
in  1547  by  fighting  a  duel  with  the  |>ermis8ion 
of  Henry  II.,  in  which  he  was  about  to  fall 
when  he  gave  a  sudden  thrust  to  his  adversa- 
ry; whence  the  expression  coup  de  Jarnac, 
This  was  the  last  duel  in  France  fought  with 
the  sanction  of  the  king. 

JAIOSLAV.    See  Yakoslav. 

JAlftOW,  or  Yarrow,  a  town  of  Durham,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Tyne,  5  ni.  £.  of  Newcastle,  and 


840  N.  N.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871,  18,- 
179,  chiefly  Irish.  It  was  tul  within  a  recent 
period  only  a  small  colliery  villase,  and  its  rap- 
id growth  is  due  to  the  establiwment  of  iron 
ship-building  yards,  and  chemical  and  oUier 
works.  There  are  new  docks,  a  larse  mechan* 
ics*  institnte,  and  many  schools  and  places  of 
worship.  A  famous  monastery  was  established 
here  by  St  Benedict  Biscop  in  681 ;  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1070,  but 
there  are  still  some  remains  of  it  8t  PauPs 
church  is  renowned  for  its  relics  of  tiie  Ven- 
erable Bede,  said  to  have  been  buried  here. 

J1ETE8,  Jaacs  Jackiti.  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1818.  On  ac- 
count of  ill  health  he  went  to  the  Hawaiian 
islands  in  1888,  was  for  some  years  United 
States  consul  at  Honolulu,  where  he  publi^ed 
the  first  newspaper  ever  printed  there,  called 
**The  Polynesian,'*  and  travelled  extensively 
in  California,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 
During  a  visit  to  the  United  States  he  pub- 
lished a  **  History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sand- 
wich Islands'*  (8vo,  Boston,  1848),  ''Scenes 
and  Scenery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands**  (12mo, 
1844),  and  ''Scenes  and  Scenery  in  California** 
(1844).  He  finally  left  the  Hawaiian  islands  in 
1848,  and  has  for  many  years  resided  in  Eu- 
rope, chiefiy  in  Florence,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  making  Uie  large  collection  of  pictures  which 
was  exhibited  in  this  country  under  his  name, 
and  which  now  forms  part  of  the  art  gallery  of 
Tole  college.  Besides  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, he  has  published  "Parisian  Sights  and 
French  Principles*'  (12mo,  New  York,  1856; 
second  series.  1856);  "Art  Hints"  (London 
and  New  York,  1855);  "Italian  Sights  and  Pa- 
pal Principles"  (1856);  "Kiana,  a  Tradition  of 
Hawaii"  (1857);  "The  Art  Idea:  Sculpture, 
Painting,  and  Architecture  in  America  "  (1805); 
"  Confessions  of  an  Inquirer "  (three  parts, 
1857-*69);  and  "Art  Thoughts"  (1869). 

JIRVIS.  !•  AbraksB,  an  American  hishop. 
bom  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Moy  5,  1789,  died 
May  8,  1818.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  17C1,  was  ordained  deacon  in  London  in 
February,  1764,  and  priest  a  few  weeks  later. 
Returning  home,  he  was  settled  as  rector 
of  Christ's  church,  Middletown,  Conn.  On 
the  death  of  Bishop  Seahury  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  his  successor,  and  in  October, 
1797,  was  consecrated  at  New  Haven.  IL  Sta- 
wH  FUvar,  an  American  clergyman,  son  of  the 
preceding,  horn  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  20, 
1786,  died  March  26,  1851.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1805,  was  admitted  todeacon*s 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
March,  IHIO,  was  ordained  priest  m  April,  1811, 
took  charge  of  St.  MichtteFs  church.  Bloom- 
ingdole,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1818  became  rector  of 
St.  James's  church,  which  was  near  by,  holding 
the  associate  rectorship  of  those  j»arishes  until 
May,  1819.  He  was  also  professor  of  Biblical 
criticism  in  the  general  tlieological  seminary  of 
the  Episcopal  church.  In  1 820  he  became  rect<  >r 
of  St  Paul's  church,  Boston.    In  1 826  he  resign- 
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ed  his  parish,  and  went  to  Enropc.  Retaminjr 
to  tho  United  Statc:»  in  1835,  ho  woh  for  two 
vours  tho  professor  of  oriental  literature  in 
\VaHhinj?ton  (now  Trinity)  college,  Hartford, 
and  in  18:17  Wame  rector  of  Christ's  church, 
Middletown.  In  1838  ho  was  appointe<l  hy 
the  general  conventicm  historiographer  of  the 
ohurrh.  He  puhlislied  a  "Discourse  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  ot  Xorth  Ameri- 
ca'' (svo,  New  York,  1820);  »' Chronological 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church'' 
(Xew  York  and  I^ndon,  1844);  **  Reply  to 
l»r.  Milner's  End  of  Controversy"  (12mo, 
New  York,  1847);  and  "The  Church  of  the 
Redeemed,  or  the  History  of  tlie  Mediatoriid 
Kingdom"  (vol.  i.,  Hoston,  1850). 

JARVIS,  Edward,  an  American  physician  and 
statistician,  born  in  Ctmcord,  Mass.,  Jan.  9, 
1803.  Ho  gradnate<l  at  Harvard  college  in 
1826,  and  received  tlie  degree  of  M.  I),  there  in 
1830.  After  practising  his  profession  in  sev- 
eral places,  he  settletl  in  1843  in  Dorcliester, 
Mass.,  where  he  now  resides.  He  has  obtained 
distinction  by  his  knowledge  and  treatment  of 
insanitv.  but  is  most  widelv  known  for  his  ac- 
quaintanco  with  the  statistics  of  human  life. 
Since  1843  he  has  published  a  largo  amount  of 
valuable  matter  relating  to  population,  vitality, 
health,  h^ngcvity,  ins^inity,  etiucation,  employ- 
ments, tbc,  mostly  in  the  form  of  addresses, 
reiiorts,  memorials,  and  articles  in  periodicals, 
which  if  collecttnl  would  make  several  octa- 
vo volumes.  His  principal  publications  are  : 
*' Memorial  of  the  Statistical  Convention  in 
respect  t»)  tho  Errors  of  the  Sixth  Census" 
(1846);  two  reports  on  the  *' Sanitary  Survey 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts"  (1848-'9)'; 
"The  Production  of  Vital  Force"  (1849); 
"  Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on 
Now  Hospitals"  (1805);  **  Report  on  the  In- 
sane and  idiots"  (1850);  *' Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Memorial  of  the  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation" (1861);  "Report  of  the  Worcester 
Hosjutal"  (1862-3);  "Rejmrt  to  the  Unitetl 
States  on  tlie  Mortality  of  tho  Kighth  Census" 
(ls65);  '*  Physiology  and  the  biws  of  Health  " 
(1  vol.  12mo,  18iJ5);  **  Increase  of  Human 
Life"  (1S01»);  two  reptMts  for  the  United 
States  l)oanl  of  e<lucation  on  the  **  Relation  of 
Education  to  Mental  Disease"  (1872),  and  the 
"  Relation  of  C*ommon  Kducation  to  Common 
Ljibor"  (1873);  *MVovision  for  the  Insane" 
(1872);  "Infant  Mortality,"  and  two  articles 
in  the  report  <if  the  Massachusetts  stato  board 
of  h^•allh  (1873);  and  **  Political  Economy  of 
Health"  (1874). 

JASHiX,  BMk  of  (1Kb.  Sephrr  hiya$har\  a 
work  citv.ll  in  'loshua  x.  13  and  2  Sam.  i.  18,  but 
no  longer  extant.  Its  rontmts  are  known  to  us 
only  by  two  short  extracts,  both  in  poetic  form. 
The  ipiotatiim  in  Jo>h.  x.  13  is  a  i>oetic  apos- 
trophe to  the  hun  and  m<M>n.  bidding  tliem 
fttand  >ti]l  in  tlu-  heavens  till  the  discomliture 
<»f  the  enemy  sh«iuld  be  complete.  In  2  Soni. 
i.  19-27  is  another  miotation,  the  In^autiful 
elegy  of  David  kju  Saul  and  his  son.    The  l8th 


Tcrso  should  be  rendered,  "  also  he  bade  then 
ti^ach  the  children  of  Jodah  The  Bow^  (the 
elegy  so  named,  in  allusion  to  *^the  bow  of 
Jonathan  "  in  v.  22,  a  tender  reminiaeence  of 
the  poet's  friend) ;  ''  behold  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Jasher."    Hence  it  ii  rerr  natnrally 
conjectured  by  Gesenius  that  it  was  an  anthol- 
ogy of  ancient  songs  written  in  prai«e  of  ja«t 
men  (so  esteemed  for  their  patriotic  zeal  uA 
devotion),  and  called  ''Book  of   the  Just.'* 
Bishop  Lowth  had  before  inferred,  from  tb« 
poetical  character  of  the  citations,  thai  it  vu 
a  collection  of  national  son^    This  bring  all 
that  is  known  of  it,  the  field  is  open  for  the 
wildest  conjectured  and  the  most  absnrd  letEend* 
and  forgeries ;  and  the  following  specimens  will 
show  that  it  has  not  been  neglected.    Thcodo- 
ret  su])posed  the  whole  book  of  Joshoa  to  be  a 
extract  from  Jasher ;  Jerome  that  it  was  identi- 
cal with  the  book  of  Genesis,  an  opinion  also  ex- 
pressed, among  othersi  in  the  Talmnd ;  otbff^ 
that  it  included  the  whole  Pentatench,  that  it 
was  a  treatise  on  areherr,  and  that  it  contna- 
cd  a  series  of  biographies  of  just  men,  ywlar 
meaning  inst.    Dr.  IXonaldson  sees  in  a  portina 
of  the  Old  Testament  narratives  a  oarelnBehb- 
oration  of  materials  taken  from  the  disDeD- 
1>ered  book  of  Jasher,  which  he  attempts  to  r^ 
store  to  tlieir  original  order.    (See  DonaMna, 
Jashary  Fragmenta  ArekttyMg  Carmimmm  B*- 
hraicorum  in  MoMortthieo  Veterit  TMaswafi 
Textu  Damim  TssM/Zato  (London.  1854;  reriiid 
and  enlarged,  I860). — A  treatise  on  Jewish  lavi 
written  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Tam  in  the  ISth  eentarr, 
and  printed  at  Cracow  in  1586,  beftrs  the  titW 
of  **  Book  of  Jasher.**    With  this  warn  aflenrsid 
confounded  a  later  treatise  on  ethica  mdier  the 
same  title,  of  which  there  are  several  editiona 
Another  mcdiieval  work  in  Hebrew  bean  the 
same  title,  and  purports  to  hare  been  disrar- 
cred  at  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem  in 


sion  of  a  concealed  old  man,  brought 

8[)ain,  and  preserved  at  Serille.    It  wm 

printed  at  Naples,  afterward  at  Veniet  MA 
nt  Cracow  (1628),  and  at  Prague  (18i8).  ItcM- 
tains  tho  histories  of  the  Pentatetich.  Jeriw^ 
and  Judges,  intermiied  with  manj  liainiyry 
statements,  taken  from  the  Tafanod,  ludrwh. 
Josipon,  and  other  sources.    A  GcrniaB  tnw- 
lation,  with  additions,  was  pnUisbed  at  Tnak' 
fort  in  1674;  and  an  Engfish  transhtioB,  M- 
der  the  direction  of  Mordmd  If.  Noah,  at  Kc« 
York  in  1840.    In  1761  Jacob  Uirt,  n  BtM 
tvjK*  founder,  published  a  forgery  cBtitkd  "'Iht 
Book  of  Jasher,  with  Testinoidca  ad  Ksltf 
Explanatory  of  the  Text :  to  which  is  pietal 
Various  Readings ;  traoslatcd  into  Enphh  If 
Alcuin  of  Britidn,  who  went  a  pilgrtesfs  M 
the  Holv  Land.*"    This  clnmsj  frwrf  wm  iv- 
vived  at  Bristol,  1827,  and  at  Lonta.  IW 
edited  by  C.  R.  Bond.— An  article  an  ""IW 
Book  of  Jasher  "^  is  among  the  ^lilMiy  1^ 
mains  of  the  late  Emanuel  Pwitsth*  (S<v 
York,  1874). 

JiSlUI,  JacfM%  a  French  Fwwm^  f^ 
often  called  the  barber  poet  and  the  iMtef  *• 


troubadours,  bcmi  b  Ages,  tUreh  C,  17V8,  died 
there,  Oct.  4, 1804.  Hewaatheohildof  ■himch- 
backed  tailor  and  m  lime  mother,  from  whom 
be  inherited  tittle  beudee  porertj,  and  the  pre- 
diction, fonnded  on  the  experience  of  taanj 
aeoeration*,  that  the  Jesmios  moat  ineritabl? 
die  in  the  almghoose.  His  childhood,  the  eveuts 
of  which  are  described  in  hia  pleoe  entitled 
Jfavi  tovbenu  ("My  Bonvenira"),  waa  one  of 
privation  end  hunger;  but  these  he  might  have 
endured  with  cheerfulness,  of  which  he  poe- 
■eesed  an  unfailing  aupply,  had  he  not  been 
tormented  with  an  eager  thirst  for  education. 
At  about  the  age  of  18  he  gained  admittance 
to  a  prieata'  aeminarj,  where  for  H  years  he 
made  rapid  progreaa,  until  an  act  of  yonthful 
indiacretion  caused  hia  diemleaal  in  disgrace. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
bartwr  and  hair  dresser  in  Agen.  At  18  he 
waa  married  and  set  up  in  busineaa  for  himself. 
Hia  leisure  hours  continued  to  be  devoted  to 
tbe  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  end  from  read- 
ing plays  and  romances  he  took  to  verse  wri- 
ting, which  so  alarmed  bis  wife  that  she  per- 
•Istently  removed  his  pens  and  paper,  and 
otherwise  hindered  him.  Jasmin  obeyed  the 
hint  so  far  as  to  stick  to  his  calling,  which 
he  steadily  practised ;  but  no  discouragement 
could  induce  him  to  give  up  bis  passion  for 
reading  and  writing  verses ;  and  gradually  his 
rural  songs,  written  in  an  idiom  of  the  langut 
d'oe,  tbe  former  tongue  of  the  eonthern  trouba- 
dours, which  is  still  spoken  by  the  peasantry  of 
southern  France,  found  warm  admirers  among 
his  friends  and  neighbors.  In  1626  he  ventured 
upon  the  publication  of  a  burlesque  poem,  £»ti 
ekalibcri  ("  The  Cliorivari  "}.  Daring  tlie  next 
ten  years  he  produced  his  "Ode  to  Charity" 
{]830>,  "The  Third  of  May"  (1830),  Soubtnit 
(18S2),  and  "  Stanzas  to  the  Scattered  Remains 
of  the  Polish  Nation  "  (IftJS).  These  were  col- 
lected in  ISSSand  publiidied  in  2  vols,  under  the 
Utie  of  La*  papilMo*  rf*  Jiumiit  <"Tlie  Curl 
Papers  of  Jacniin  ").  His  ncit  piece,  VAhu- 
ph  de  CatUl-CuilUC'tba  Blind  Girl  of  Ca»- 
tel  CuilU '"),  Founded  on  a  pathetic  legend  of 
Guienne,  U  perhaps  the  roost  popular  of  all  he 
wrote.  Dunug  his  only  visit  to  Paris  he  recited 
it  20  times  in  10  days,  on  the  last  occai>ion  in 
presence  of  Lonia  Philippe  and  the  royal  fiuuily 
at  Neuilly.  The  poem  is  familiar  to  Engliiih 
n-aderrt  throufch  the  translation  by  Longfellow. 
FranfonttU.  produced  in  1840,  is  hi»  longest 
and  most  ambitious  piece.  Among  his  remain- 
ing works  arc  a  second  series  of  the  PapiUoto* 
il84S),  Lovidtufrayi  Uuoju  ("The  Two  Twin 
Irotherw,"  1S4T),  Maltro  Pinnovctnto  ("Mad 
Martha  "),  and  manv  minor  pieces. 

JlSMUEjOrJtMaidM.  1.  The  nume  of  shrubs, 
sometimes  twiniug,  of  the  pcnus  jatmiiium, 
which  with  three  other  genera  some  botanists 
place  in  the  orHer  jatmiti'ieea,  wliile  others  re- 
gard it  as  belonging  to  the  olive  family.  The 
BI>ecie»  arc  all  natives  of  warm  countries ;  they 
have  compound  leaves,  which  are  sometimes  re- 
duced to  a  single  leaflet  und  appear  simple ;  the 


two  stamens,  and  a  two-lobed  ovarr ;  the  fruit 
Is  berry-like.  The  flowers  of  most  species  are 
delidonsly  fragrant,  and  the  plants  are  favor- 
itee  in  the  greenhonse,  and  where  the  climate 


will  allow  are  tiultlvsted  in  the  open  air.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  common  jasmine  (J. 
offiaaaU),  which  waa  introduced  into  England 
from  the  East  in  1648,  and  is  there  cultivated 
for  covering  walls  and  arbors.  It  cannot  be 
considered  as  properly  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
New  York,  though  In  some  sheltered  situations 
it  laats  for  several  years.  It  has  become  thor- 
oughly natnraliied  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
is  also  cultivated  there  for  the  sake  of  Its  per- 
fume, which  is  obtained  by  stratifying  the 
flowers  with  cottou  impregnated  with  bene 
oil  (wMmtdn),  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in 
a  closed  vessel  for  24  hours ;  the  flowers  are 
then  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  and 
the  process  repeated  until  the  oil  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  odor;  the  oil  is  removed 
from  the  cotton  by  pressare,  and  is  used  to 
perfume  pomades ;  when  the  oil  is  treated  with 
alcohol  that  takes  up  the  odor  of  the  flowers, 
it  forms  the  essence  of  jasmine.  Perhaps  the 
hardiest  species  is  /.  nud}fiorvm,  which  haa 


has  also  yellow  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
fragrant ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  J.  reralu- 
tvm.  One  of  the  finest  greenhouse  species  'a 
J,  grandiftorvm,  which  is  in  Europe  known  as 
the  Malabar,  and  by  American  florists  as  the 
Catalonian  jasmine ;  its  long  weak  stems  allow 
it  to  be  trained  npon  frames  or  trellises,  and  it 
produces  its  exceedingly  fragrant  flowers,  which 
are  tinged  with  pink  on  the  outside,  in  clusters 
of  two  or  three.  The  sambac  {J.  tamiae),  an 
East  Indian  species,  is  a  fine  shrub  for  a  warm 
greenhouse;  it  has  leaves  of  a  single  leaflet, 
and  large  fiowers  in  small  clusters,  which  are 
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very  frafn'nnt,  especinlly  in  the  evening;  there 
arc  several  floriiitg'  variotita  of  this  apeciea, 
some  of  which  buve  double  flowers,  and  are 
lULii'h  jirizcd  bj  booqiict  makers.  The  leaves 
of  J.  Jtoribuntlnm  are  exceedingly  bitter,  and 
are  niwd  in  Abyssinia  to  dcatniy  the  tape- 
worm. The  jasmines  ura  multiplied  bj  means 
of  cutting  in  the  Hamo  manner  as  other  green- 
buiKc  nhriilM.  II.  CaiMjiMlM,  Hpopulnruame 
fur  plants  nf  the  genus  Gardenia,  not  rela- 
ted to  the  trne  j.'L-:inines.  This  ^niis  belonj^a 
to  the  madder  family  (ruHaeea),  and  connists 
of  tropical  and  siibtropica]  shrubs.  The  culti- 
vated species  liiive  large  terminal  and  very  fra- 
ffrant  white  flowers.  Tbe  genus  was  dedicated 
by  Ellis  to  Dr.  Alexander  Garden  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  who  commenced  in  1T5B  a  corre- 
spondence with  I.inneua  and  other  European 
tiolanists  and  did  much  to  make  American 
plant.4  known  to  »cienc«.    Thebest  knownape- 
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ri."S  !■*  0.  jloridii,  which  does  not  come  from 
the  Caiw,  but  wai  introdaced  into  England 
fnitn  China  in  ITA-l.  The  double  varioty  is  the 
one  roiMt  jrvnendly  cnltivated,  and  is  a  jiopular 
green  III  in  :>e  plimt;  it  also  succeeds  in  window 
cultivation :  in  tbe  soathem  states  it  is  hardy, 
anil  is  n^frl  fur  the  decoration  of  cemeteries, 
dooryards,  and  tlic  like.  The  fruit  i*  a  larjfe, 
obionK.  iiraniii-ciilored  herry,  which  is  said  to 
tio  u^-il  in  Cliinn  for  dyeing  yellow.  A  xmaller 
fliiifiei,  a.  m-lifitii*.  'f*  also  cnltivated.  and 
ttii-re  are  fonns  of  Ixiih  with  variegated  leaves. 
TIiiiSl-  wliii  h:ive  ni>  irreenbuuse  can  enjoy  the 
(.' ipe  ja-imine  by  treating  it  as  a  bedding  plant, 
nlliiwing  it  to  prow  in  the  open  border  dnring 
snuinier,  and  removing  it  to  a  drv  fnMt-proof 
cellar  for  llie  winter.  HI.  Cmliu  or  Tdtow 
JiMilWi  a  climbing  vine,  found  fn)m  Vir)nnia 
viuthward.  where  it  grows  in  great  profusion, 
fi-sl ruining  the  tr>-i-s  and  sliruh'i.  and  in  spring 
eovcri-d  with  funiii'l-'>ha[ie<l  bright  yellow  flow- 
ers, nUiut  on  inch  ocroiw,  wbicli  have  a  fra- 
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grance  similar  to  tliat  of  the  tnie  JwoiiiM; 
when  the  plant  is  abandant  tba  odor  is  ilmaN 
overpowering.  It  is  tlie  geUemium  ttmnmi- 
Ttm,  of  the  family  Loganiatea,  and  not  cWIt 
related  IwtAuically  to  the  jasmine.  The  sfainisf 
leaves  are  very  nearly  evergreen,  and  nuk«  tbe 
olant  an  attractive  one  when  nnt  in  flu««r. 
Within  a  few  years  this  plant  ha*  come  intoow 
as  a  remedial  agent,  the  root  having  been  tcti- 
dentally  discovered  to  poneas  remarkable  i«d»- 
tive  powers. 
JIMR.  Sea  AnooxArTa. 
JISPEB,  a  variety  of  tlie  iinarti  fantlr  oc- 
curring in  the  form  of  rocky  masses,  whichofM 
make  np  the  greater  portion  of  hills  of  coiwd- 
crnble  size.  It  is  of  various  i^liades  of  rrd.  id- 
low,  brown,  and  green,  the  colors  nometiDn 
arranged  in  stripes,  when  it  ia  called  ribha 
jasper.  The  hues  are  derived  mortlv  from  in* 
in  aiffcrcnt  degrees  of  oxidation,  and  the  rtrifsi 
are  sometimes  found  to  be  the  marks  of  fnRNr 
stratification  of  the  rock,  which  ore  trtaiDcd  ii 
the  metomorphic  product,  and  •ometimef  p*- 
sented  in  a  brecciated  appcaranc*  rcmltiQgfm 
the  forcible  breaking  Up  of  the  rtrata.  Ftwg 
the  extreme  hardness  of  the  iitone  mm!  itiiui- 
I  ce[itibility  of  taking  m  high  poIi»li,  it  t«  nrb 
I  UHcd  for  ornamental  pnrposea,  having  liattir 
applications  to  porphyry.  Bloodstone  or  brfio- 
trope  is  a  deep  green  variet.r  of  qnaiti  'Hk 
blood-rcd  spots  of  Ja.sper  Kprinkled  thniad 
'  its  mass.  Lydian  stonoor  tanrb>toiie  iainl- 
'  vet-black,  flinty  variety,  used  for  tCftiig  ibe 
purity  of  alloys  of  goid.  The  alloy  is  rnhM 
I  ui>on  tlie  stone  so  as  to  leave  npon  it  a  aftilh 
'  streak,  and  the  quality  is  estimated  hv  the  nk* 
[  produced  on  applying  nitric  acid.  The  fitneo 
of  the  ftrtne  for  this  nse  ariaes  from  itsM*!.' 
abrading  the  metal,  not  being  itself  afteittd  I? 
I  the  acid,  and  presenting  a  dark  amooth  pMi' 
.  best  adapted  for  exhibiting  idiades  tt  kJot- 
Jasper  was  highly  prised  by  the  aBcicotk  mJ 
'  was  much  used  for  cameos.  It  was  thetvriftk 
stone  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  pricA  sc- 
'  cording  to  the  English  rervion  nf  tbe  Old  Its- 
.  lament,  and  is  fre<|nently  referred  ta  in  tSt 
AjHWalvpse  in  dewnbiug  the  New  JerMslM- 
)Ir.  Atkinson,  in  his  work  on  '*CMntal  n^ 
Western  Siberia,"  iipeaka  of  the  jasper  !■  tte 
I  upper  vslleys  of  the  Ural,  and  fnoad  Uattlf 
j  some  beaatiful  specimens  o(  it  in  a  rariM  ■ 
the  banks  of  the  river  Irtish,  anme  af  theracb 
^  there  being  jasper  of  a  dark  reddish  browa  ■! 
^  others  of  a  deep  pnrple.  He  obwemd  Ue(b 
of  a  beautiful  green  Jamr  on  tbe  faak*  ^ 
'  the  Mein,  in  the  neighborhood  of  tW  Tctanr 
I  (Hlack)  Beryl,  and  in  Mveral  other  locdbti: 
j  also  Jasper  of  a  deep  red  color  in  the  vaB^  i^ 
the  Eremil.  The  niWipal  deposii  of  ji^  " 
'  the  gorge  of  the  Korgon.  "nie  labar  ef  c* 
ting  ont  the  large  blocks  t*  enoraws;  iW 
workmen  drill  Ixries  five  iacbw  a|«rt  the  «M' 
'  length  of  the  hlork,  and  to  tbe  depth  reqalnJ: 
I  into  tltesether  drive  dry  blrch-wnodplSKwlart 
'  they  keep  wet  till  they  swell  and  bant  off  i^ 
\  moss.    The  workmen  vAn  at  tbe  Koryoi  ^ 
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May,  and  remain  there  nntil  September,  when 
they  return  to  their  homes,  some  of  which  are 
at  a  distance  of  400  to  600  m.  Small  stone  hnts 
are  bailt  against  the  precipices  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  where  they  hve,  stowed  away  in 
filth  and  wretchedness,  feeding  npon  black  bread 
and  salt,  and  receiving  the  lowest  of  wag^. 
Several  cases  of  this  iasper  were  exhibited  in 
the  London  crystal  palace  in  1851,  and  a  medal 
was  awarded  to  them.  The  most  beautiful 
variety  of  jasper  is  the  Egyptian  pebble,  found 
where  its  name  indicates,  in  small  translucent 
nodules  of  olive  brown  with  darker  markings, 
and  ranked  among  the  lesser  gems. 

JiSPEB)  the  name  of  seven  counties  in  the 
United  States.  !•  A  central  county  of  Georgia, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Ocmulgee  river ;  area,  480 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,439,  of  whom  6,555 
were  coiored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  the 
soil  moderately  fertile.  Gold,  iron,  granite, 
jasper,  and  garnets  are  found  in  the  county. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  22,274 
bushels  of  wheat,  185,870  of  Indian  com, 
15,543  of  sweet  potatoes,  79,099  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  5,937  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  977 
horses,  1,091  mules  and  asses,  1,729  milch 
cows,  2,800  other  cattle,  1,885  sheep,  and  8,196 
swine;  4  carriage  factories,  and  3  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Monticcllo.  IL  A  S.  £.  county  of 
Mississippi,  drained  by  affluents  of  Leaf  river ; 
area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 10,884,  of  whom 
4,898  were  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  255,858  bushels  of  Indian  com,  42,225  of 
sweet  potatoes,  48,814  lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,273 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,704  horses,  841 
mules  and  asses,  8,621  milch  cows,  1,385  work- 
ing oxen,  5,034  other  cattle,  4,104  sheep,  and 
18,418  swine.  Capital,  Paulding.  111.  A  S.E. 
county  of  Texas,  bounded  W.  by  the  Neches 
and  Angelina  rivers,  here  nangable  by  steam- 
boats; area,  018  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,218, 
of  whom  1,751)  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  hilly  and  well  timbered.  The 
soil  is  thin,  but  in  Uic  neighborhood  of  the 
streams  very  fertile ;  a  large  part  of  it  is  devo- 
ted to  pasturape.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  90,377  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
25,550  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,028  bales  of  cotton, 
10^908  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  6,850  of  rice.  There 
were  884  horses,  2,088  milch  cows,  7,832  other 
cattle,  2,173  sheep,  and  10,775  swine.  Capital, 
Jasper.  IV.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Indiana, 
bounded  N.  by  Kankakee  river,  and  drained  by 
the  Iroquois ;  area,  about  675  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  6,354.  The  surface  is  mostly  a  level 
prairie,  diversified  with  tracts  of  timber,  and 
com|>osed  partly  of  the  Kankakee  marshes  or 
wet  prairies.  The  soil  is  suitable  for  pasturage. 
Tlie  chief  productions  in  1870  were  31,711 
bushels  of  wheat,  111,882  of  Indian  com, 
79,606  of  onts,  20,073  of  potatoes,  22,028  lbs. 
of  wool,  12t),132  of  butter,  and  23,129  tons  of 
hiiy.  There  were  3,119  horses,  3,102  milch 
cows,  11,272  other  cattle,  7,038  sheep,  and 
5,078  swine.     Capital,  Rensselaer.     V.  A  S.  E. 


county  of  lUinoiai  intersected  by  Embams 
river ;  area,  484  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,284^ 
It  has  a  level  and  in  some  places  marshy  sor- 
face,  about  two  thirds  of  which  is  occupied  by 
nrairies.  Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  St 
Louis,  Vandalia,  Terre  Haute,  and  Indianapolis 
railroad  touches  the  N.  W.  comer.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  87,808  bushels  of 
wheat,  461,845  of  Indian  com,  149,214  of  oats, 
21,755  of  potatoes,  43,465  lbs.  of  wbol,  and 
10,789  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,170  horses, 
2,946  mUch  cows,  5,178  other  cattle,  17,850 
sheep,  and  12,508  swine.  Capital,  Newton. 
Yk  A  S.  £.  central  county  of  Iowa,  traversed 
by  Skunk  river  and  the  N.  fork  of  that  stream ; 
area,  720  sq.  m. ;  nop.  in  1870,  22,116.  It  has 
an  undulating  sunace,  occupied  in  great  part 
by  fertile  prahies,  thinly  timbered.  Coal  is 
abundant  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pa- 
cific and  the  Des  Moines  Valley  railroads  cross 
it  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  778,- 
429  bushels  of  wheat,  2,102,866  of  Indian  com, 
270,631  of  oats,  185,786  of  potatoes,  570,285 
lbs.  of  butter,  40,865  of  wool,  and  28,454  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  8,506  horses,  6,658  mHch 
cows,  10,244  other  cattle,  15,886  sheep,  and 
81,263  swine;  12  manufactories  of  carriages,  4 
of  fumiture.  1  of  machinery,  11  of  saddlery  and 
hamess,  8  flour  mills,  and  7  saw  mills.  Capi- 
Ul,  Newton.  Til.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Missouri, 
bordering  on  Kansas,  and  drained  by  Spring 
river;  area,  about  550  sq.  m.;  pop.  \A  1870, 
14,928,  of  whom  138  were  colored.  It  has  an 
undulating  surface  and  a  good  soil.  Ibe  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  87,658  bushels  of 
wheat,  528,501  of  Indian  com,  188,016  of  oats, 
38,418  of  potatoes,  88,753  lbs.  of  wool,  209,967 
of  butter,  and  11,054  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
4,795  horses,  8,429  milch  cows,  7,927  other  cat- 
tle, 11,444  sheep,  and  14,249  swine;  2  n^anu- 
factories  of  sadulery  and  Iiarness,  3  of  tin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  ware,  1  of  pig  lead,  and  5 
saw  mills.     Capital,  Carthage. 

JASPEB9  WUUasi.  an  American  revolutionary 
soldier,  bom  in  South  Carolina  about  1750, 
killed  at  the  assault  on  Savannah,  Oct.  9, 1779. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  en- 
listed in  the  2d  South  Carolina  regiment,  in 
which  he  became  a  sergeant.  In  the  attack 
upon  Fort  Moultrie  by  a  British  fleet,  June  28, 
1776,  he  distinguished  himself  bv  leaping 
through  an  embrasure  to  the  ground,  unuer  a 
shower  of  cannon  balls,  and  recovering  the  flag 
of  South  Carolina,  which  had  been  shot  o£ 
On  this  occasion  Gov.  Rutledge  presj«nted  him 
with  his  own  sword,  and  offeml  nim  a  lieuten- 
ant*s  commission ;  this,  however,  Jasi)er,  who 
could  scarcely  read  or  write,  refused,  saying, 
*^  I  am  not  fit  to  keep  officers*  company ;  I  am 
but  a  sergeant."  His  commander,  Coi.  Moul- 
trie, a])preciating  his  bravery  and  coolness, 
gave  him  a  roving  commission  to  scour  the 
country  with  a  few  men,  and  surprise  and  cap- 
ture the  enemy^s  outposts.  His  achievements 
in  this  capacity  equal  any  recorded  in  the  revo- 
lutionary anmds.    Prominent  among  them  was 
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t]ic  rescue  by  liiinself  and  a  sinf^le  comrade  of 
jioine  AHieri<'nn  captives  from  a  party  of  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  whom  he  overpowered  and  made 
prisoners.  At  the  assault  upon  Sa%'annali  he 
wa^  in  the  column  which  under  I)*£staing  and 
Lincoln  attacked  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  and 
received  hi**  death  wound  while  fastening  to 
the  parapet  the  standard  which  had  been  pre- 
si»nte<l  to  his  rejriment  by  Mrs.  Elliott.  His 
hold,  however,  never  relaxed,  and  he  bore  the 
colors  to  a  plai-e  of  sjifety  before  he  died.  His 
last  words  were :  **  Tell  Mrs.  Elliott  I  lost  mv 
life  supporting?  the  colors  she  presented  to  our 
repment."  A  county  of  Georgia  and  a  sijuarc 
in  Savannah  have  been  named  after  him. 

JASST,  or  Yassy  (Roum.  Ytnh ),  a  town  of  Ron- 
mania,  capital  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Bakhlui,  a 
tributary  of  the  Pruth,  205  m.  X.  N.  E.  of  Bu- 
charest ;  pop.  about  90,000,  of  whom  35,000  are 
Jews.  It  is  built  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  in 
a  vallev ;  and  as  manv  of  the  houses  arc  sur- 
rounded  by  gardens,  it  covers  a  comparatively 
large  space.  It  has  few  spacious  streets,  but  a 
great  number  of  churches  and  convents,  among 
the  more  remarkable  of  which  are  the  metro- 
politan church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  <'hurches  of 
S)kolla  and  Galata,  and  the  convent  of  Trisve- 
letch,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  archbishops. 
There  are  also  several  palaces  belonging  to  dis- 
tinguished boyar  families,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  the  princely  summer  residence  Copola 
attracts  the  attention  of  travellers.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  (rreek  metropolitan,  and  has  a  univer- 
sity, a  theological  seminary,  a  lyceum,  schools 
of  art  and  music,  about  70  Greek  churches,  a 
Catholic,  an  Armenian,  and  a  Protestant  church, 
a  magnificent  hospital,  a  large  bazaar,  and  pub- 
lic baths.  The  trade  of  the  citv  is  in  great  part 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The  manufactures 
are  limite<l,  but  the  trade  is  important,  and  a 
large  business  is  done  in  the  public  fairs.  The 
place  Wiis  materially  injured  by  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1853-'6,  but  sin«*e  the  consoli- 
dation of  Roumania  (1801)  has  revived  and  is 
now  flourishing.  — Jassy  is  the  Jassiorum  Muni- 
cipium  of  the  Romans,  so  called  fn)m  the  Jassii, 
a  iH*oi)le  of  I  )acia.  Trajan  built  here  a  residence, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  last  centu- 
ry. Conflagrations  frequently  visit  the  city; 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  haT>|)ened  in  1822, 
and  another  in  1843  destroyed  a  large  number 
of  the  woiKlen  houses.  A  peace  was  concluded 
here  in  1792  between  the  Russians  and  Turks. 
In  the  wars  of  these  nations,  including  the  last, 
Jas«»y  was  often  the  headquarters  of  the  con- 
tending annies.  In  April,  1866,  on  the  elec- 
tion of  IVince  Charles  of  IlohenzoUem  to  the 
throne  of  Roumania,  Jassy  was  the  scene  of  an 
insurrection^  which  was  soon  suppressed. 

jlsZBERE^rT,  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of 
the  imited  districts  of  Jazygia  and  Cumania, 
on  the  Zagyva,  38  m.  N.  E.  of  Pesth ;  pop.  in 
1870,  20,233.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  the 
islands  formed  by  the  river  in  the  middle  of 
the  town  have  been  C(»n verted  into  promenades. 
Attila  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  buried 


in  a  fort  of  which  there  ftro  renuiiu  in  the  pub- 
lic square.  The  most  conspicuous  public  boild- 
ings  are  a  fine  Catholic  church  and  grmntfinm. 
and  a  Protestant  church.  Much  wine  is  ^ 
duced  in  this  vicinity,  whicli  also  contains  ci- 
tensive  stone  quarries ;  and  horses^  cattle,  ud 
sheep  are  reared  in  great  numbers. 

JATS,  or  JAite.  a  race  inhabiting  India,  prin- 
cipally the  N.  W.  i>ortion,  between  the  Inlm 
and  Ganges.  They  have  been  varioniilr  rv^ 
garded  as  descendants  of  the  Getc,  Dariiu 
Sacae,  Indo-Scythians,  Yucchi,  Avara^  IlttM 
and  many  other  lost  races.  Ther  are  tit  ail 
appearance  a  northern  race  whose  adveot  k 
more  recent  than  that  of  the  Rajpoiits.  TbtJ 
are  tall,  strong,  and  active,  ffv»od  tiUen  of  tlie 
soil,  and  if  nwd  be  good  figliters.  They  funn 
perhaps  the  finest  rural  population  c^f  IikSi. 
The  Jats  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Bin 
Doab,  near  I^hore,  and  of  the  Malwa  diitrirt 
are  mostly  Sikhs;  but  perhaps  not  one  third  of 
the  whole  population  between  the  Jhylnm  lod 
Jumna  have  as  yet  embraced  the  teiwCs  d 
Nanak  and  Govind  (see  Sikbs),  and  the  oiler 
two  thirds  are  about  equally  divided  bctvMB 
Mohammedanism  and  Bndimanism.  CapL 
Burton  mentions  that  a  wanderine  preditorr 
tribe  bearing  the  name  of  Jata  are  lonud  abuot 
Candahar,  Herat,  and  Meshed.  The  Jats  uf  tli« 
lower  Indus  appear  to  be  of  the  tame  ntt  u 
the  Brahooee  of  Afghanistan.  (See  Icisnif 
Races,  and  India,  Races  and  LAXorAGBsurJ 

JirBElT,  Plene  AatMt  tmMkm  PNta,  • 
French  orientalist^  bom  in  Aix,  June  S,  1771. 
died  in  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1S47.  A  graduate  of 
the  school  for  the  oriental  languages,  be  vji 
in  1798  api>ointed  assistant  interpreter  in  tbe 
French  exi>edition  to  Egypt.  Aflertbe  iMi 
Brumaire  ne  was  api>ointed  secretary  intc^ 
preter  of  the  government,  and  profeMor  of  the 
Turkish  language  in  the  orientaJ  school  in  Ytr 
ris.  After  other  oflicial  Joumeja  in  the  Eart, 
he  started  in  1805  on  a  miarion  to  Perria.  v» 
stopped  on  his  way  by  the  pasha  of  B^jaai 
who  wanted  to  appropriate  the  qilendid  prai- 
ents  sent  to  the  shah,  and  was  for  nearly  fov 
months  incarcerated  in  a  cistern.  Having  bil- 
ly aiTomplished  his  mission,  N^apcdeon  graaicd 
him  a  i>ension  and  several  offices  and  hoDorarf 
re  wants,  and  shortly  before  his  fall  appoiBMa 
him  charge  d'affaires  to  Constantiiiopie.  b 
1818  he  travelled  again  through  the  Esit  ni 
brought  to  Fran(*e  a  herd  of  the  Thibetan  goiii 
whose  hair  is  used  in  the  mannfactm  d 
shawls.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  an8^ 
mv  of  inscriptions  in  1880,  and  ondcr  Loaii 
Pfiilippe  bccamo  a  peer,  professor  of  the  Pi^ 
sian  language  at  the  coll^  de  France,  and  dh 
rector  of  the  oriental  si*hooL  I] is  moiC  faipflr* 
t^mt  publications  are:  Foy^^  nt  Armemif  if 
en  Pent  (8vo,  Paris,  18S1);  tUmimU  d§  k 
grammaire  tvrave  (4to,  1838);  and  a  Fhnrk 
translation  of  Edrisi^s  Arabian  feognp^  (1 
vols.  4to,  1886-'40). 

JArSB,  a  town  of  Pruarfa,  In  ths  pnmace  of 
Silesia,  on  tlie  Wnthende  Nei«e,  an  aflnent  of 
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the  Eatzbach,  and  on  the  Schweidnitz  and 
IJegnitz  railway,  12  m.  S.  8.  £.  of  Liegnitz ; 
pop.  in  1871,  9,964.  It  has  a  Protestant 
ffrmnasium,  a  hospital,  and  manofactories  of 
leather,  bnckskin,  and  carpets.  From  1814  to 
1892  it  was  the  capital  of  a  principality  of 
Jaaer,  which  had  an  area  of  1,200  sq.  m»  and 
contained  the  present  circles  of  Jaaer,  ounz- 
Iao,  Ldwenberg,  Hirschberg,  and  SchOnau. 

JAtJl,  an  inland  town  of  Peru,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Junin,  108  m.  £.  by  N.  of  lima ; 
pop.  about  1 5f  000.  It  is  deligh  tfnUy  situated  in 
the  valley  and  near  the  left  bank  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  which,  afterward  known  as  the 
Mantaro,  is  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Apurimac.  The  town  has  a  line  cavalry 
barrack  and  several  churches  and  schools,  and 
in  the  vicinity  are  numerous  weaving  factories. 
The  chief  commerce  is  in  horses  of  excellent 
breed  and  homed  cattle.  In  the  district  of 
Jauja  are  the  celebrated  missionary  convent  of 
Ocapa  and  ruins  of  ancient  Indian  towns  and 
catties.  The  climate,  though  somewhat  cold, 
is  very  salubrious.  This  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient towns  in  Peru,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
viceroyalty  until  Jan.  18,  1535. 

iirXDICE  (Tt.  jauniss&f  tromjaune^  yellow), 
a  morbid  affection  known  by  the  yellowness  of 
the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine,  tlie  color  of  the  skin 
sometimes  becoming  yellowish  green  or  brown, 
the  stools  being  usually  whitish,  and  the  course 
of  the  bile  obstructed.  Epidemics  of  jaundice 
have  been  observed,  especially  during  and  after 
military  campaigns,  during  sieges,  &c.;  and 
the  disease  is  sometimes  endemic,  as  in  damp 
localities  exposed  to  high  temperatures.  The 
attack  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of  dis- 
order of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  such  as 
loss  of  appetite,  irregular  bowels  or  constipa- 
tion, colic  pains,  nausea,  headache,  languor; 
no  easiness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and 
liver;  thirst,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth, 
tongue  loadeil  at  the  base ;  feeling  of  sinking, 
&c.  Sooner  or  later  the  yellowness  of  surface 
appears;  sometimes  tliisi  is  the  first  symptom, 
and  it  usually  takes  in  order  the  eyes,  the  face, 
neck,  chest,  and  then  the  whole  body.  At 
first  a  lifjht  yellow,  it  deepens  to  a  golden  or 
orange  hue,  sometimes  greenish.  The  color 
may  appear  in  parts  of  the  surface  only,  in  a 
palsied  side,  the  face,  or  a  single  eye  ;*or  while 
yellow  in  some  parts,  it  may  be  green  or  al- 
most black  in  others,  constituting  what  is 
known  as  the  black  jaundice.  The  yellow 
tinge  of  \-isible  objects,  showing  that  the  color- 
ing matter  has  diffused  itself  through  the  hu- 
mors of  the  eye,  undoubtedly  occurs,  but  is 
somewhat  rare.  The  perspiration  is  yellowish. 
Fever,  with  quick  or  nard  and  full  pulse,  ap- 
pears in  cases  of  active  congestion  or  infiam- 
mat  ion  of  the  liver ;  in  others  the  pulse  may  be 
natural  or  irregular.  From  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  yellow  hue,  however,  many  of 
the  i)roliminary  symptoms  may  diminish.  The 
attack  is  often  sudden;  when  following  vio- 
Unt  omotion,  almost  instantaneous.   The  course 


and  duration  are  varioiia,  the  disease  disap- 
pearing or  proving  fatal  as  early  as  the  fourm 
day,  or  lasdng  for  months  or  years.  The 
darker  forms  are  most  ri^id  and  of tenest  fatal. 
Favorable  crises  oecnr  in  the  form  of  iHlions 
diarrhcea,  profuse  perspiration,  heemorrhage, 
or  menorrhagia;  or  improvement  begins  more 

anietly,  the  color  fading  from  the  surface  in 
lie  reverse  order  of  its  i^pearanoe.  Jaundice, 
properly  speaking,  can  hardly  be  called  a  dis- 
ease. It  is  rather  a  symptom,  the  yellow  color 
of  the  skin  and  excretions  depending  dmplf 
upon  the  retention  in  the  circulation  of  the 
yellow  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.  Hence  it 
may  be  a  very  serious  or  a  trifling  afiFection, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  which 
give  rise  to  it  When  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  bile  alone  is  retained  in  the  circulation  or 
reabsorbed  from  the  liver,  but  little  injury  re- 
sults, and  a  patient  deeply  tinged  with  Uie 
color  of  jannoice  from  this  cause  may  still  be 
able  to  walk  about  and  attend  to  his  ordinary 
business  without  much  discomfort  On  the 
other  hand,  when  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
bile,  or  the  substances  from  which  they  are 
formed,  accumulate  in  the  circulation  owing 
to  a  suspension  of  the  physiological  action  of 
the  liver  or  intestines,  the  disease  becomes 
one  of  great  gravity,  and  is  usually  fatal  if  not 
relieved  within  a  period  of  about  ten  days. 
Death  is  generally  preceded  in  these  cases,  as 
in  those  of  poisoning  by  urea  from  suspended 
action  of  the  kidneys,  by  signs  of  disorder  in 
the  nervous  system,  and  at  last  by  a  condition 
of  coma  or  profound  insennbility.  Attacks  of 
jaundice  belonging  to  the  former  class  often 
pass  off  without  any  other  treatment  than  a 
mild  laxative  and  ludicious  regimen ;  those  of 
the  second  class  often  pass  on  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  most  ac- 
tive remedies. 

JAVA,  an  island  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
the  most  important  colonial  possession  of  tlie 
Netherlands  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  most 
fertile  and  prosperous  tropical  island  in  the 
worid,  situated  between  lat  5**  52'  and  8°  46' 
a,  and  Ion.  105°  11'  and  114**  88'  E.  It  is 
bounded  K.  by  the  sea  of  Java,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Borneo ;  E.  by  a  strait  2  m.  wide, 
which  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Bali ;  S. 
by  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  W.  by  the  strait  of 
Sunda,  which  separates  it  from  Sumatra.  Its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  C66  m.,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  56  to  ld5|  m. ;  area,  49,197  sq.  m., 
or  including  the  adjacent  island  of  Madura,  51,- 
336  sq.  m.  It  is  the  fourth  island  of  the  archi- 
pelago in  point  of  size,  being  exceeded  in  area 
by  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Celebes.  The  coast 
line  of  Java  is  about  1,600  m.  in  extent,  and  is 
remarkably  destitute  of  harbors,  especially  on 
the  S.  side,  where  there  are  but  two  ports, 
Pachitan  and  Chalachap.  On  the  N.  coast  the 
chief  harbors  are  those  of  Batavia  and  Sura- 
baya, but  there  are  many  open  roadsteads  witli 
good  anchorage,  and  the  want  of  landlocked 
harbors  is  little  felt  in  the  calm  waters  of  the 
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JavA  scii,  where  hurricanes  are  unknown,  and 
storms  occur  only  ut  tiie  change  of  the  mon- 
soons. <^n  the  S.  s»ido  there  is  no  safe  anchorage, 
the  oo:L^t  being  bohl  and  tiie  ocean  very  deep, 
while  a  heavy  and  dangerous  surf  rolls  con- 
tinually on  the  shore. — The  geological  forma- 
tion of  Java  is  highly  volcanic.  A  range  of 
mount-iins  runs  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other  through  the  centre,  with  peaks  vary- 
ing' in  height  from  4,000  to  12,000  ft.  The 
highest  is  Semiru,  12,235  ft.;  Shimat  is  11,820 
ft. ;  six  other  peaks  are  each  over  10,000  ft. 
high,  six  others  over  9,0<10  ft.,  and  ten  others 
from  5,000  to  U,0o0  ft.  Among  these  peaks  are 
38  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are  in  constant  ac- 
tivity. The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  in  the 
Tenger,  **  wide  "  or  *'  spacious  "  mountains,  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  islaml.  It  rises  from  a  very 
large  base  in  a  gentle  slope  with  gradually  ex- 
tending ridges.  The  summit^  seen  from  a  dis- 
tmce,  appears  less  conical  than  that  of  the 
other  volcanoes,  and  is  about  8,000  ft.  high. 
The  crater  is  more  than  1,000  ft.  below  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain.  It  is  the  largest 
crater  on  the  globe,  with  perhaps  the  single 
exception  of  that  of  Kihuiea  in  the  Hawaiian 
islands.  The  shape  of  the  crater  is  an  irregular 
ellipse  with  a  minor  axis  of  9^  and  a  major 
axis  of  4^  miles,  and  it  forms  an  immense  gulf 
with  a  level  bottom  covereil  with  sand,  which 
the  Javanese  call  I-uuit  Pasar,  or  "sandv  sea." 
From  its  centre  rise  three  cones  several  hun- 
dri'<l  feet  in  height,  one  of  which,  called  Brah- 
ma, is  in  almo>t  constant  activity.  South  of 
the  great  central  range  is  another  range  of 
mount:iins  from  3,000  to  8,000  ft.  in  height, 
which  skirts  the  S.  coast.  It  is  composed  of 
volcanic  materials,  chiedy  basalt,  and  is  called 
by  the  Javanese  Kandang,  or  "  war  drums," 
from  tlie  peculiar  columnar  form  of  its  rocks. 
The  volcano  Papandayang  in  this  range  threw 
out  in  a  single  night,  in  1772,  ashes  and  scoria) 
spreading  over  an  area  of  7  m.  radius  a  layer 
60  ft.  thick,  destroying  40  native  villages  and 
8,000  people.  On  July  8,  1822,  the  volcano 
Galunggong,  a  few  miles  N.  E.  of  Papanda- 
yang, dcitroyetl  everything  within  a  radius  of 
20  m.  Five  days  later  a  second  eruption  fol- 
lowed, and  the  total  loss  of  life  in  both  was 
20,000  persons.  The  S.  shore  of  the  island  is 
in  many  places  bounded  by  steep  piles  of  trap. 
I^>w  ran  ire-*  of  limestone  occur  in  the  eastern 
part,  and  in  the  extreme  west  a  few  granite 
bowlders  are  occa>ionally  found.  Hot  springs 
are  numerous  at  the  bases  of  the  volcanoes, 
and  some  of  them  are  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid.  In  the  K)wlands  there  are  mud 
vi)Icani>es,  which  furnish  nmriato  of  soda. 
Tiie  principal  elevated  idains  of  Java  are  those 
known  .'IS  Solo  and  Kinliri,  which  comprise 
the  central  districts,  and  in  the  west  that  of 
Handoiiu'.  These  plains  are  fertile  and  well 
watered  by  streams  from  the  mountjiins,  which 
afford  an  abundant  supply  for  irrigatitm. 
There  is  also  a  lorn;  alluvial  tract  running 
idongthe  N.  side  of  the  island,  which  may  be 


regarded  as  a  continiioai  plain,  and  mjuj  of 
the  mountain  valleys  are  also  sparious  aIld'fc^ 
tile. — ^There  are  a  few  amall  and  beautiful 
lakes  among  tlie  mountaina,  and  some  eika- 
sive  marHhea,  which  in  tlie  rainr  featoo  ht- 
come  lakes,  and  are  navigated.  The  lariPHC  of 
these  is  in  the  province  of  Banvainas,  tad  ii 
close  to  the  S.  shore.  The  ialaiM,  however,  i* 
abundantly  watered.  The  riven  on  the  X. 
side  are  very  numerona,  hot  are  none  of  than 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  heing  all  noreor 
less  obstructed  by  bars  of  mud  or  sand  istbeir 
mouths.  They  are,  however,  of  great  im  for 
irrigation,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  ua- 
mense  agricultural  capacity  of  the  island.  TW 
largest  river  in  Java  is  the  Solo,  which  rlM  ii 
one  of  the  low  ranges  on  the  S.  side  of  tltf 
island,  and  after  a  winding  conne  of  156  m. 
empties  by  two  months  into  tlie  narrow  rtmt 
which  separates  Java  from  the  W.  end  uf  tltf 
island  of  Madura.  This  river  ia  navigable  dAi 
year  by  small  boats,  and  by  laroe  ones  in  d  Ai 
montlis  except  August,  September,  aadOvlote 
The  second  river  m  size  is  called  by  theatflvw 
the  Brantos,  but  is  known  to  EnropeansaiAi 
river  of  Surabaya.  It  rises  like  the  Solo  ii 
the  low  soutliem  range  of  mountain^  reMhv 
many  affluents,  and  emptiea  by  Hve  BoiAi 
into  the  Madura  strait,  after  ■  panting  bj  Iki 
city  of  Surabaya  and  contribating  to  fora  iH 
harbor. — ^The  seasons  in  Java  are  dividid  irti 
the  wet  season,  which  begina  with  Oclobff 
and  ends  with  March,  and  daring  which  aislif 
ly  winds  prevail,  and  the  dry,  whidi  iacWs 
the  rest  of  the  year,  and  ia'charaetcrhnd  )f 
easterly  winds  and  fair  weather.  Thno  poi- 
odical  winds,  the  N.  W.  and  S.  £.  nwionii 
respectively,  set  in  somewhat  irregnlaf(y,  m1 
even  during  their  prevalence  there  b  lo■^ 
times  dry  weather  in  the  wet  aeason  aid  wit 
weather  in  the  dry.  At  the  eqoiaoMi  Ai 
weather  is  generally  tempeatnona,  and  ihaaiff 
storms  at  that  penod  are  fh>qacnt  and  lo■^ 
times  destructive.  The  temperaHira  of  At 
island  is  equable,  the  thermometer  in  tiw  lov- 


lands  seldom  rising  above  90*  or  CdHig  bdo** 
70''.  Snow  never  falls  even  on  the^jgtrf 
mountain  peaks,  but  in  the  eoUeot  wmAftt 
ice  a  few  lines  thick  is  somettmei  aeen  at  gMl 
elevations,  where  the  thermometer  hSk  to  fT* 
At  the  height  of  4,000  ft  in  the 
valleys  there  is  a  delightful  climate, 
to  the  Euroiiean  constitution,  md  fiavonUe  ti 
the  growth  of  northern  fhiita  and  i  ngiCihhi 
The  general  climate  of  the  island  la  in  poiitif 
salubrity  equal  to  that  of  any  tropical 


and  in  places  where  malaria  faraMrlr 
vailed,  as  in  Batavia  and  CheriboB,  ttt 
has  been  clearly  traced  to  the  B^rlecl  of 
courses,  and  has  been  ameliorated  bj  . 
attention  to  drainage. — ^The  mecala  foaai  b 
Java  are  inconsiderable  in  qnantity  aad  falM 
and  no  veins  are  worked.  Tba  vncMr^ 
portions  of  the  island,  with  the  exeeptioa  eft 
few  small  tracts  and  shore  dlsCiieli^  arteomni 
with  forest,  and  at  all  ■eaaoni  a  InxwiMl  vtf- 
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dure  orenpreads  nearly  the  whole  land.  The 
chief  variety  in  the  yegetation  la  caused  by  dif- 
ferences of  elevation.  On  the  low  coast  are 
found  cocoannt  palms,  bananas,  aroidea^  ama- 
ranihaceiB^  poisonous  euphorbiaeea^  and  lega- 
minons  plants.  At  the  height  of  1 ,000  ft  ferns 
preponaerate  and  magnificent  forests  of  slender 
bamboos  grow  spontaneously.  At  a  greater 
height  are  forests  of  fig  trees,  with  tall  tmnks, 
spreading  branches,  and  thick  foliage;  and  the 
ferns  here  increase  in  number  and  size,  and  often 
grow  to  the  height  of  several  feet.  Above  the 
region  of  fig  trees  is  that  of  oaks  and  laurels, 
with  abundant  melastomas  and  orchidaceous 
plants.  At  the  height  of  6,000  f^  the  tropical 
character  of  the  vegetation  disappears,  and  is 
succeeded  by  rubiaeea.  heaths,  conifers,  and  a 
vegetation  closely  alliea  to  that  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Cryptogamous  plants  are  extensively 
multiplied ;  mushrooms  are  abundant,  and  moss- 
es and  lichens  cover  the  ground. — ^The  animal 
life  of  Java  is  as  varied  and  abundant  as  its  vege- 
tation. Among  the  100  species  of  nuunmiuia 
enumerated  as  inhabiting  the  island  are  nine 
species  of  quadrumana,  the  Bengal  tiger,  leop- 
ards, a  peculiar  species  of  rhinoceros  (2r.  JSkm- 
daituM)^  the  wild  ox  (bo9  Sondaicv$\  the  wild 
hog,  several  species  of  deer,  and  82  species  of 
baU.  Among  the  domestic  animals  are  the  ox, 
the  buffalo,  the  horse,  the  goat,  and  a  few  sheep. 
Of  birds  there  are  known  to  be  upward  of  170 
distinct  q>ecies,  among  which  are  the  p^icook. 
the  green  Jungle  cock,  partridges,  quail,  ana 
many  species  of  pigeons  and  mrons.  There 
are  but  two  species  of  Javan  parrots.  Birds 
of  prey  are  numerous,  including  falcons,  owls, 
and  carrion  crows.  Serpents  are  frequently 
met  ^4th,  and  more  than  80  species  are  re- 
garded as  venomons.  Other  reptiles  of  com- 
mon occurrence  ore  crocodiles,  lizards,  the 
CTeen  frog,  the  toad,  and  the  land  tortoise. 
Sea  turtles  arc  found  in  the  waters  adiacent  to 
the  island.  Fish  are  plentiful  along  the  coast, 
but  those  of  the  rivers  are  of  inferior  quality 
as  food. — Though  in  reality  Java  is  wholly 
f>o$sessed  by  the  Dutch,  two  native  kingdoms, 
comprising  together  not  more  than  1*^  of  the 
island,  have  been  suffered  to  retain  a  nominal 
existence,  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  offi- 
cials. These  are  the  dominions  of  the  senaan 
or  emperor  of  Surakerta,  and  the  sultan  of 
Jokjokerta.  The  rest  of  the  island,  with  Ma- 
dura, is  divided  into  28  provinces,  called  resi- 
dencies. The  principal  cities  are  Batavia,  the 
capital.  Bantam,  Buitenzorg,  Cheribon,  Sama- 
rang,  Surabaya,  Surakerta,  and  Jokjokerta. 
Tlie  native  population  of  Java  comprises  two 
distinct  nations,  the  Sundese  and  the  Javanese. 
The  Sundese  occupy  the  western  end  of  the 
island,  and  are  greatly  inferior  in  number  to 
the  Javanese,  as  well  as  less  advanced  in  civili- 
zation. They  speak  a  distinct  language,  the 
Sundese,  while  nine  tenths  of  the  entire  na- 
tive population  speak  Javanese.  Both  classes 
are  of  the  Malayan  race.  They  are  generally 
about  two  inches  shorter  than  the  men  of  the 
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Mongolian  and  Cancaaiaa  races,  with  round 
faces,  wide  mouths,  high  cheek  bonea,  abort 
and  small  noses,  and  small,  Uack,  deep-seated 
eyes.  The  complexion  is  brown  with  a  shade 
of  yellow,  and  is  never  black.  The  hair  of  the 
head  is  tniok,  black,  lank,  and  harsh,  uid  is 
either  scanty  or  altogether  wanting  on  other 
parts  of  the  body.  A  few  short,  straggling 
hairs  compose  the  heard.  The  natives  are  not 
active,  and  make  but  poor  runners  or  wrei^eri. 
They  are  described  as  peaceable,  docile,  so- 
ber, shnple,  industrious,  straightforward,  and 
truthful.  Java  is  one  of  the  most  denselv  peo- 
pled countries  of  the  world,  the  populanon, 
inclusive  of  Madura,  amounting^  according  to 
a  census  takAi  at  the  end  of  1878,  to  17,808,- 
800,  being  887  persona  to  the  square  mile.  Of 
these,  88,988  were  Europeans,  186.768  Chinese, 
and  88,088  Arabs  and  other  foreign  orientala. 
The  Javanese  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in 
agriculture.  There  is  a  small  class  of  fishermen 
on  the  N.  coast,  and  a  few  artisans  in  the 
towns,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  live 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  in  which  they  have  made  greater  pro- 
mss  than  any  other  Asiatic  nation  except  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  chief  cei^  is 
rice^  of  which  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  in- 
dustriously and  almost  universally  appHed,  two 
crops  are  raised  in  a-rear.  Java  is  one  of  the 
principal  ecKfEee-growmg  countries  of  the  world. 
The  coffee  plantations  are  situated  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8,000  ft  and  upward,  and  are  conduct- 
ed under  the  superrision  of  the  ookmial  gov- 
ernment. The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  next  in 
impOTtanoe;  indigo,  cotton,  pepper,  tea,  and 
tobacco  are  alao  raised.  The  mechanic  arts 
among  the  Javanese  are  not  so  far  advanced  as 
thdr  agriculture.  About  80  crafts  are  prac- 
tised among  them,  of  which  the  principal  are 
those  of  the  blacksmith  or  cutler,  the  carpen- 
ter, the  sheath  maker,  the  coppersmith,  the 
goldsmith,  and  the  potter.  Bricks  and  tiles 
are  largely  made.  Ihe  carpenters  are  skilful 
in  house  and  boat  building.  They  make  boats 
of  all  sizes,  from  fishing  canoes  up  to  vessels 
of  60  tons,  and  under  European  superinten- 
dence build  large  ships.  The  ordinarv  awellings 
of  ihe  people  are  Duilt  of  a  rough  frame  of 
timber,  thatched  with  grass  or  palm  leaves, 
and  with  walls  and  partitions  of  split  bamboo. 
The  Javanese  excel  all  other  nations  of  the 
Indian  archipelago  in  the  working  of  metals. 
They  are  especiaUy  skilful  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  national  weapon,  the  kris  or  dagger, 
which  is  worn  by  every  man  and  boy  above  14 
years  as  part  of  his  onlinaiy  costume,  and  by 
many  ladies  of  high  rank.  They  make  also  ex- 
cellent gongs  of  brass,  and  these  with  other 
musical  instruments  of  the  same  metal  have 
long  been  exported  to  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  only  native  textile  material  woven  by  the 
Javanese  is  cotton,  of  which  they  make  a 
stout  durable  calico,  and  this  is  purely  a  domes- 
tic manufacture,  carried  on  exclusively  bv  the 
women.    From  raw  silk  imported  from  Cliina, 
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the  silkworm  Dot  beini;  rcnrcd  in  Java,  a  conrte  | 
cloth  ii  woven  aliw  bv  tlie  women.  Fnp«r  of  ' 
the  nature  of  thu  ancient  papyroj  i»  s  tiinnufac-  ' 
turc  pocuHar  to  the  Javanese.  In  science  the  '. 
people  have  made  little  prufn'es.s  {josM-SHint;  : 
only  a  ruito  notion  of  a.ftronom7  anil  a  slij^ht  | 
knowleilfn;  of  arithmetic.  Their  architecture 
at  the  present  day  liurdly  deserves  the  name, 
thiiii|rh  the  country  abounds  with  remarkable 
remains  of  temples  built  man;  centnries  ago  by  ; 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants.  In  ' 
number  and  beauty  these  structured  aro  prob-  . 
ably  unsurpassed  br  the  architectural  remains  ! 
of  any  ciumtry  in  the  world,  but  the  action 
of  tropical  vegetation  is  rapidly  destroyins  | 
them.  The  most  extensive  and  intcrcstini;  of 
these  ruins  are  at  Urainbenam,  near  the  cen-  ' 
tre  of  the  island,  at  Borobodo,  6(J  m.  west-  I 
word,  and  at  Gunou);  Prau,  40  m.  southwest  of  ] 
Samarang.    At  Brnmbanam  are  the  "  thousand  | 


have  mode  the  erMtest  progrcM.  Thfr  r 
passionately  fond  of  it,  and  hare  Knerall*  ht 
mnsical  ears.  Their  melodies  are  wild.  pUi- 
tive,  and  interesting,  and  more  plearins  to  Ik 
Euro[)eaa  ear  than  any  other  A«iatiE  mmt. 
They  Lave  wind  and  stringed  {nrtrnnwDtL  bit 
Ilietr  most  common  instruments  arc  dniH  ai 
gongs.  In  religion  the  Javaiiew  urt  KcA^ 
medons,  which  faith  waa  establisfatd  bvAnb 
coni^uerure  in  the  ISth  ccntnrr,  and  bas  ritiK> 
It  displaced  Brahmanism  and  Bnddhiia,  the 
ancient  religions  of  the  conntrr,  except  n^ 
a  few  people  in  the  Tenger  monntaina.  Damf 
the  rule  of  the  PortngneM  In  the  ISth  cntot, 
the  Catholic  missioiiaries  formed  sOBie  Btfin 
congregation<i,  of  which  ■  few  remnanti  n 
still  left.  The  Dutch  govemmnit  ihowri  il- 
self  decidedly  opposed  to  all  misHDiurT  bbr, 
and  Protestant  missions  wer«  therefore  BOt  te' 
gun  until  the  Island  paswd  in  1811  oadcrdt 
rule  of  Englinil.  Aflv 
the  reatoratiuii  of  ibi 
Dntch   adminirtrriki, 

DDtch  were  ia  IM 
forbidden  to  jattra 
misMonary  labrn  ta 
the  Dutch  miwoUT 
■ocietiea  wer«  iShwti 
to  eatablish  nuwnw 
The  rewihs  of  tbcir  li- 
bora  are  aa  T(t  if  w 


temples,"  consiiiting  of  2ilrt  small  temples  ar- 
raniied  in  five  concentric  parallclojiriuiis,  and 
fonnin!;  a  quadrangle  nf  640  by  .MO  ft.,  exactly 
facinif  the  cardinal  points.  The  celebrat»l 
temple  of  Borobodo  is  a  vast  domed  structure 
erertLil  on  an  inconaldcrahlo  elevation.  It  is 
n  connectwl  series  of  terraced  walls,  compo- 
siil  of  seven  tiers  one  above  another,  and  all 
sunnimntml  bv  a  triple  circle  of  72  towers 
surroiimlin!.'  the  dimie.  It  is  fiSO  ft.  B<)uare, 
and  rise*  ti>  a  height  of  about  ino  ft.  The 
wnlU  arc  profu-iely  ornamented  with  sculpture. 
Wallace  says  that  the  amount  of  liuman  labor 
and  skill  cxneridcil  nn  the  great  pyramids  of 
Ksypt  -(ink*  mtn  in«i;*nificancc  when  compared 
with  that  re'inired  t<>  complete  this  seulplnred 
hill  temjdc  in  the  intcrinr  of  Java.  The 
teNiiikii  on  the  monntain  of  Gnnong  Prao  are 
^'a(■he^I  by  four  tlighls  of  stone  steps  from 
ditTercnt  direction*,  there  I)^ng  more  than 
l.iiiH)  stejis  in  caih  iti^rht.  "f  thi-  other  fine 
arts,  muiic  is  the  one  in  which  the  Javanese 


number  of  misNoaviH 
in  18TS  did  Dol  niA 
80.wboMrtlTbclMpl 
to  the  Rcfomifd  ■! 
partly  to  the  HennaiM 
eharch.  Th«  ttamm 
Catholirs  have  avi* 
apostolic  at  Batsnfc 
and  16  prieiU.— At 
eonunen*  of  Jan  ii 
transacted  chielr  « 
the  ports  of  Batsvio,  Samarang,  ud  fWraban- 
Among  the  principal  exports  are  coffet  Mpr. 
rice,  indigo,  tea,  tobacco,  ipicea,  India  nbta. 
birds'  nests,  camphor,  and  rattans.  In  IR71  Ik* 
value  of  the  merchandise  and  specie  «ip«Ml 
was  £7.804,691,  and  that  of  tb«  importsw 
£4.4«9,e9.1.  A  boot  one  half  of  the  i  iw  expert* 
and  four  fifths  of  the  other  exporta  gotstks 
Netherlands.  In  Jane,  18T1.  the  Infth  ot  id- 
roads  in  operation  was  161  m.,  and  in  JmMj. 
1ST3.  the  number  of  telegraph  offices  was  M 
There  was  regular  connection  with  the  otiber  Id- 
onds  of  the  arehinelaco  by  means  of  IS  itMB- 
ersbelondng  to  tne  XetherlaBdishlDfiailiM- 
bont  company. — The  most  imporUnt  ImHR 
of  Javanese  society  is  the  Tillage,  whieh  forw 
a  complete  body  politic,  with  ■  •-  *•- 
powers  of  self-government.  Iia 
elm'lcd  by  the  people,  and  arc  e 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  and 
of  public  order.  At  the  time  of  the  h 
two  native  aovereigns,  a  snlta 
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ruled  the  island,  one  in  Java  and  the  other  in 
Sanda.  When  the  Netherlands  government 
acquired  the  Dutch  East  India  company^s  title 
to  its  possessions  in  the  East,  it  appropriated 
to  the  crown  all  unoccupied  lands,  and  secured 
to  the  descendants  of  the  native  sovereigns 
and  their  vassal  rulers  their  titular  rank  and 
the  rights  of  regents;  hut  placed  with  each. 
a  Dutch  resident,  whose  ^*  recommendations  *' 
have  always  heen  oheyed  as  orders.  Tlie  gov- 
ernor general  acts  as  viceroy,  receiving  his 
directions  from  the  Hague,  and  is  assirt^hy  a 
vice  president  and  a  council  of  four  appointed 
hy  the  king  of  Holland.  The  governors  of 
Amhoyna,  Borneo,  Celehes,  and  Sumatra,  and 
the  army  and  navy  in  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  archipelago,  are  under  his  orders.  In 
Batavia  there  is  a  high  court  of  appeal  for 
criminal  and  civil  cases  among  the  Europeans, 
and  the  Javanese  have  native  courts,  presided 
over  in  some  instances  hy  Europeans.  There 
are  government  primary  schools  in  all  the 
large  towns,  and  in  each  residency  there  are 
salaried  vaccinators  and  physicians.  While 
the  native  rulers,  who  receive  large  annuities 
from  the  government,  have  the  name  of 
r^nts,  the  residents  or  assistant  residents, 
with  a  controller,  all  of  whom  must  he  natives 
of  the  Netherlands,  superintend  the  govern- 
ment plantations,  directing  what  seed-  shall 
he  sown,  the  wages  to  he  paid,  when  the 
harvest  shall  be  gathered,  and  the  prices  of 
products.  This  culture  system,  introduced  in 
1832,  satisfies  and  employs  tiie  natives,  defrays 
the  entire  expense  of  the  local  administration, 
and  returns  an  annual  revenue  of  $5,000,000 
to  the  treasury  at  the  Hague.  In  1872  the 
total  revenue  of  the  colony  was  121^58,800 
guilders,  and  the  total  expenditure  108,164,890 
guilders,  leaving  a  surplus  in  guilders  ofl 8,093,- 
610  for  that  year.  The  culture  system  involves 
the  forced  labor  of  the  natives  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  and  sugar,  but  the  legislature  of 
Holland  has  enacted  a  law  by  virtue  of  which 
the  forced  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  will 
cease  in  the  year  1890.  The  title  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  in  the  country  is  in  the  gov- 
ernment.— The  history  of  Java  previous  to  the 
11th  century  of  our  era  is  involved  in  fable 
and  obscurity.  It  is  only  certain  that  long  be- 
fore that  period  the  Javanese  had  acquired  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilization.  About  the 
11th  century,  or,  according  to  some  conjec- 
tures, several  centuries  earlier,  Java  was  visited 
by  the  Hindoos,  either  as  emigrants  or  conquer- 
ors, who  founded  kingdoms  and  converted  the 
natives  to  Hrabmanism.  Java  was  tirst  made 
known  to  the  western  world  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  13th  century  by  Marco  Polo,  who,  however, 
did  not  visit  the  island.  Luigi  Bartliema  (Var- 
tomanus)  was  the  first  European  who  landed  at 
Java.  lie  passed  14  days  there  in  1506;  and 
he  represents  the  natives  as  cannibals  who  even 
sold  their  children  to  be  eaten  by  the  buyers. 
The  Hindoos  and  their  religion  remained  dom- 
inant in  the  island  from  the  end  of  the  18th  to 


that  of  the  15th  oentnry,  when  ICobammedan- 
ism,  which  had  for  a  centorj  or  two  been 
zealously  pronagated  by  Arabs,  Persians,  "MMf 
lays,  and  ninaoo  Mohammedans,  who  came  as 
merchants  or  settlers,  gained  a  complete  as- 
cendancy over  Brahmanism.  In  1475  a  Mo- 
hammedetn  prince  raised  himself  to  supreme 
power  over  nearly  the  whole  island,  and  found- 
ed a  dynasty  which  still  exists  in  the  small 
kingdoms  which  are  permitted  by  the  Dutch 
to  remain  in  nominal  mdependence.  Bantam, 
the  last  of  the  Hindoo  states,  was  conquered  in 
1480.  The  Portugnese  visited  Java  in  the  16th 
century^  and  enten^d  into  commercial  negotia- 
tions with  the  natives.  The  Dutch  first  came 
to  Java  about  1595  as  traders.  In  1610  they 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  fort  at  the  na- 
tive village  of  Jacatra,  near  the  site  of  the  pres^ 
ent  city  of  Batavia.  Both  the  Portugnese  and 
the  English,  who  had  established  a  uctory  at 
Bantam,  yielded  to  thdr  supremacy.  Inej 
soon  became  involved  in  war  with  tiie  native 
rulers,  and  in  1677  obtidned  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory. From  that  period  to  1880  they  carried 
on  four  great  wars  with  the  natives,  the  first 
of  which,  begun  in  1674^  lasted  for  84  yean; 
the  second,  which  began  in  1718,  for  5  yean ; 
the  third,  which  be^  in  1740,  for  15  yean; 
and  the  xonrth.  which  began  in  1825,  for  5 
vean.  The  third  was  be^n  Sept  26,  1740, 
by  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Chinese  settien 
at  Batavia,  of  whom  10,000  were  killed  in  two 
days.  In  1749  the  prhncipal  Javan  monarch 
conferred  the  soverdgnl^  of  the  island  upon 
the  Dutch,  by  an  official  deed  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  company.  In  1811  thie  British, 
being  at  war  with  Holland,  then  a  portion 
of  the  French  empire,  sent  a  fleet  and  army 
against  Java,  which  was  conquered  without 
much  opposition  and  held  till  1816,  when  it 
was  restored  to  Holland.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Dutch  government,  slavery  was  totally  abolish- 
ed on  Sept.  20,  1850,  in  all  their  colonies  in 
India.  It  had  never  prevailed  among  the 
native  Javanese,  and  the  number  of  slaves  in 
the  island  amounted  only  to  a  few  thousands, 
mostly  natives  of  other  islands  of  the  archipel- 
ago and  of  Africa,  and  held  by  European  mas- 
ters. In  1860  the  Swiss  auxiliary  soldiers, 
aided  by  natives,  mutinied ;  they  were  soon  re- 
duced to  submission,  and  manv  were  executed. 
—Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles's  "  Ilistory  of  Java  " 
(2  vols.  4to,  London,  1817)  is  a  standard  work. 
The  natural  history  of  Java  has  been  treated 
by  Blume,  Flora  Jata  necn&n  Jnntlarttm  Ad' 
jaeentium  (3  vols,  fol.,  Brussels,  1826-'86), 
and  by  Dr.  T.  Horsfield  in  his  ^^  Zoological  Re- 
searches in  Java  and  the  Neighboring  Islands '' 
(London,  1824).  Junghuhn  is  the  author  of 
several  works  on  the  natural  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  Java,  the  most  important  of  whidi 
was  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1850  (8d 
Ger.  cd.,  Leipsic^  1852).  Interesting  recent  de- 
scriptions of  Java  are  given  by  Albert  S.  Bick- 
more,  in  "Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago" (New  York,  1869);  by  A.  R.  Wallace, 
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in  "  Tbe  Malay  Archipelago  "  (London  and  New 
York,  18«y;  and  in  W.  11.  Seward's  *' Travels 
around  the  World"  (New  York,  1878). 

JAVA,  Laii^iagc  and  LItenUure  §r.  Javanese, 
Rpoken  in  Java  and  several  small  adjacent  isl- 
ands, helonpfs  to  the  Malayan  division  of  the 
Malayo-Polynesian  jorroun  of  lanj^uages,  and  is 
niu9t  closely  related  to  Malay  proper.  It  has 
the  peculiarity  of  employing  special  forms  and 
llexi(ms  for  addressing  superior  or  inferior 
persons.  The  manner  of  speaking  to  subordi- 
nates is  called  bd^  noJco^  or  simply  n<>Xv>,  com- 
manding speech;  and  that  to  superiors  hd»d 
krdmdy  or  only  krdmd,  humble  speech.  A 
third  mode  of  conversing,  namely,  between  i 
eaoals,  or  as  a  condescension  towunl  a  person  . 
of  lower  rank,  is  called  IhM  tnadyd^  middle 
speech.  In  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  or 
his  ambassadors  still  another  form  of  speaking 
is  observed,  called  IhM  kraton^  the  court  lan- 
guage. The  ancient  Javanese  literature,  the 
beginnings  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  is  written  in  a  language  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  Sanskrit  elements,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  A  an*,  the  poet's  tongue. 
The  Sunda  language,  spoken  in  the  western  ' 

Sortion  of  the  island,  is  somewhat  related  to 
avanese,  but  is  clearly  distinguished  from  it 
by  many  peculiarities.    The  Javanese  alphabet 
consists  of  20  consonants  and  6  vowel  sounds ;  ' 
but  the  latter  are  not  considered  by  the  natives 
to  form  part  of  it,  as  they  are  only  supplemen-  i 
tary  characters,   as  in  Arabic.    The  graphic  I 
system  is  derived  from  the  Indian  Devanilgarl. 


mil  ill  ho 

ftJI     Jl    po 

IKI    ^  no 

O   ()U  do 

rO   C^  tyo 

n^    G>  dyo 

n  on  ro 

luin  luvi  yo 

(KM  jar  ko 

OBI    JJ|  nyo 

(IXI    O-  do(<lho) 

181     t  '"0 

oSM  /la/  to 

nrifi  imn  go 

M    il^  w 

CU     Ul  bo 

iLI      Ij    vo 

n  w  t'o  (tho) 

iniv  lo 

T 1 

P    O  ngo 

1  • 

nhridjrod  forms  of  the  rojndar  characters,  as 
given  in  tho  second  column  of  the  alphabet 
These  twmty  K-tters  represent  the  native 
souiuU  only.  Thoro  are  besides  the  hal'$drd 
tjhh'  or  fniMra  murtia,  large  or  capital  letters, 
Avhii-h  are  intondwl  t<>  be  usimI  in  rendering 
Indir  words,  hut  rarely  emplovcd.  Arabic 
sounds  are  indicate*!  by  a  diacritic  sign,  con- 
sisting of  three  dots,  al)ove  the  letters.  The 
foreign  elements  of  the  language  are  muti- 
lated, nevertheless,  in  as  great  a  degree  as 


Chinese  is  distorted  by  the  Japanese.  The 
sounds  /  and  eh  are  wantinsr.  Consonanu 
have  an  inherent  o,  for  which  reason  nunj 
Indian  words  possessing  the  vowel  a  are  pro- 
nounced with  o,  without  necesAnti^a  chan^ 
in  the  orthography.  The  gender  and  nambtf 
of  nouns  are  indicated  by  accompanying  ad- 
jectives. The  genitive  case  is  formed  by  in- 
flection,  but  the  other  relations  of  words  an 
either  expressed  by  prepositions  or  left  tu  be 
inferred.  Adjectives  admit  of  no  distinctioD 
of  gender,  number,  or  case,  and  of  compariMo 
only  by  extrinsic  means.  Pronoons  are  cqoil- 
ly  invariable.  There  is  none  for  the  third  per- 
son singular  or  plural,  none  for  the  seraad 
person  plural,  and  only  hatu  in  N6k6  for  the 
first  person  singular,  kiid  and  kami  for  the 
same  in  the  plural,  and  kdc^  for  the  aeooid 
person  singular.  The  saffix  pronoons  in  X^ 
are  -i'ci,  I ;  -mu,  thou ;  -A^,  he;  the  last  is  ren- 
dered -na  in  Kr&inA,  and  the  second  pefsoa 
singular  -fa  in  Kavi.  It  is  enstomarr,  however, 
to  omit  pronouns,  and  when  possible  to  nse  in- 
stead the  titles  of  the  person  addressed.  Then 
are  other  pronominal  forms,  but  not  propcriy 
such,  which  are  nscd  prof  nselT  in  humble  sad 
ceremonml  forms  of  speech.  The  simple  fonn 
of  the  verb  indicates  present  time,  but  for 
clearness  or  emphasis  some  word  ngnifyiag 
now  or  still  is  mtrodnced.  Past  time  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  particle  »ampun  in  Erfaai, 
nimpun  in  middle,  and  wm  or  wiia  in  N6k&» 
meaning  past  or  already.  The  particle  haif  ia 
Kr&mA,  bakal  in  N6k6,  or  the  word  Aarad  in  tbs 
former,  harip  in  the  latter,  meaning  to  wiD, 
or  the  will,  indicates  the  future  tense.  Tlie  ac- 
tive and  passive  voices  are  distingniahed,  hot  ths 
latter  is  not  properly  snch,  and  ratiier  a  nom- 
inal form.  Thus  the  verb  tandnt,  to  aeiae,  ii 
conjugated  as  follows:  haku  nandAt  I  sain: 
haku  rii  nyandak^  I  have  seized ;  kakm  Uai 
nyandaky  I  shall  seize;  and  dak  tamdak^  by  ns 
has  been  seized.  Verbs  obtain  a  passire  Dcan- 
ing  also  by  inserting  in,  as  rayak^  to  roh,  ria*- 
yah^  to  be  robbed.  The  infix  um  forms  ncnttf 
verbs.  For  the  numerals  see  the  comparttdve 
table  in  the  article  on  the  lIalayo*PoiyncAaa 
languages.  Most  of  the  parts  of  speech  eaa  bt 
chang^  one  into  another  by  the  nae  of  pre- 
fixes, suffixes,  or  infixes,  either  ringly  or  com- 
bined.— While  the  langnage  ii  rtrj  copioiifl  in 
some  respects,  it  is  exceedingly  meagre  in  oth- 
ers. Tliere  are  two  and  even  three  names  for 
some  metals,  but  there  is  no  eqniTalent  for 
metal  or  mineral ;  so  there  is  no  word  for  ani- 
mal, while  there  are  five  words  for  dog;  six  for 
hog,  and  seven  for  horse.  There  are  cxpreS' 
sions  for  10  ways  of  standing;  and  20  of  sitting; 
and  there  are  60  for  the  different  modifiealM« 
of  simnd.  Thus  in  unimportant  triflca  the  Jav- 
anese language  has  a  store  of  endkas  diiciac- 
tions  while  useful  worda,  or  sach  as  aeem  to 
us  absolutely  necessary,  are  ntttflr  vantiaf. 
— LrrBRATints.  There  ia  a  mnltitnde  of  chrPB- 
ioles  and  historicid  woi^  written  in  JaTaaew 
Other  ancient  books  are  reUgkm%  PwiHhH^i 
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•nomicel,  artroli^ail,  Ac.    Ifort  intereit- 

0  oriental  Kholara  &re  the  adftptsUonB  and 
>ratioDB  of  Indiaa  materials.  Thn*  the 
irfydrul  is  based  on  the  old  Hindoo  SdmA- 
I,  the  Brdtd-yudd  on  the  MaUbhdrata^  and 
iaitrd  ioanitA  on  Mann's  book  of  laws, 
■i  is  also  an  abondauce  of  romantio  lltera- 

Peculiar  are  the  carefuJlj  prepared  tezta 
he  pnppet  shows,  which  sre  general]^  epo- 

with  heroes  borrowed  from  the  Hindoos. 
nJ  hiBtories  of  Java  have  been  written,  and 
rs  spedallj  treat  the  hiatory  of  the  domaiot 
arioos  native  princes.  Uisrionariea  have 
•dnced  works  on  the  Christian  reUfrioQ. 
ter  translated  into  Javanese  "The  Tlioa- 

and  One  Nights  "  and  several  other  works, 
a  Javanese  newspaper  has  recentlj'  been 
ilished.— See  Crawford,  "History  of  tlie 
m  Archipelago  "  (Edinbnrgh,  18S0) ;  Wil- 
.  von  Humboldt,  Uebgr  di«  Kamtpraeht 
ols.,  Berlin,  1886-'9);  the  grammars  bj 
eke  (Batavia,  18S1)  and  Roorda  ran  Ey- 
k  f  Amsterdam,  16SC) ;  and  Oericke's  Ja- 
*ch-Ktderduittek  handwoordmhotk  (new 
y  T.  Roorda,  Amsterdam,  1871  it  $eq.). 
X1ITE8,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Bir  Dar- 
i  river  of  central  Asia.    The  Naryn,  its 

apper  branch,  rises,  according  to  Fedchen- 

map  {Petemtann't  Mitthtilungen,  June, 
),  in  Russian  Turkistan,  about  lat.  44°  80' 
Jid  Ion.  76°  SO'  E.  Taking  a  western 
M,  and  increased  by  many  small  streams, 
Xen,  about  30  m.  below  its  jonction  with 
Inmgal,  the  khanate  of  Khoksn,  which  it 
irxes  in  a  S.  W.  direction.  Jointly  with  the 
rs  of  several  small  rivers  of  S.  and  E.  Kbo- 

it  forms  the  Sir  Darya  a  little  8.  of  the 

1  of  NamanH-oQ.  The  Sir  Darya  continues 
3.  W,  course,  enters  the  recently  formed 
inn  province  bearinfc  its  name,  and  turns 

after,  abniptlv  to  the  north.  Reaching 
t  lat.  45°  N.  and  Ion.  67°  E.,  it  assumes  a 
ourse  and  falls  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  at  the 
.  side.  The  Jaxnrles  flares  in  the  history 
'yrus,  Alexander,  and  other  conquerors, 
,ill  a  time  long  oftor  the  Cliristian  era  was 
en  of  as  emptying  into  the  Caspian. 
¥,  the  popniiir  nnme  of  mnny  conirostrol 
)  of  the  crow  family,  and  subfamily  gnrru- 
,  inhabiting  Europe,  Asin  and  its  archipel- 
and  America.  One  of  the  hundiinmest  of 
Kncrti  is  cijnnvra  (Swnins.),  of  which  tho 

is  the  blue  jny,  and  all  tiie  species,  about 
n  number,  belong  to  Anicrica ;  in  this 
IS  the  head  is  crcKtetl.  the  bill  rather  slen- 
nnd  curved  nt  the  tip,  which  is  slightly 
ht^l,  the  wing>4  und  ttitl  blue  with  trans- 
j  black  iwrs ;  the  circular  nostrils  are  con- 
k1   bv  bristles ;    the   wings   nre   rounde<!, 

the'  fourth,  fiftli,  and  si.tth  •juills  the 
Mt :  tail  aliout  ns  long  on  the  wings,  length- 
,  and  graduated :  the  toes  strong,  with  the 

claw  Inrge  and  longer  thiin  the  toe.     The 

jay  (r.  cruMii,  Swains.l  is  tO(>  well 
vn  to  need  desrription  ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
ny  tbnt  the  general  color  above  is  tight 
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pnrpUab  Un^  vith  the  wlnai  and  tafl  D. 

fine ;  the  under  parti  arv  wUtbb,  with  a  tdaok 
orescent  oonneet«d  with  ft  half  oollar  on  the 
neck  above;  bealdea  the  Uaok  band*  on  the 
wings  and  tail,  the  lateral  fe^Mm  of  the  Utter 
■retipped  with  white.  ThIaUvel7,tmpertiiMn^ 


BIm  Jv  (Cjum  oWMs). 


all  over  the  United  Statea,  at  tar  weat  aa  the 
Missouri,  and  as  far  north  aa  Canada,  remdn- 
ing  often  through  the  vtnter  in  New  En^and. 
It  naa  a  very  mischlevoaa  dispoaitloa,  rooblng 
the  farmer's  com  crib,  Rieking  eggs  of  other 
birds,  and  tearing  the  yonng  to  pieces ;  It  pos- 
seaMs  considerable  imitative  power,  and  aeenu 
to  take  delight  In  uttering  the  en-  of  the  spar- 
row hawk  to  terrify  the  small  blrdi  and  make 
them  msh  to  cover ;  it  is  very  qoarrelsome,  and 
in  an  aviary  will  soon  destroy  other  birds  of 
its  size.  When  e^xand  tender  birds  fail,  tbey 
eat  nuts,  fruits,  grain,  nnd  insects;  they  breed 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  though  in 
Florida  they  are  in  a  great  measure  replaced  by 
theryiinocif(>i/T(»-i(£ana,  andwestof  the  Rocky 
mountains  by  Steller's  jay.  Their  nsnal  note 
is  a  harsh  scream,  ottered  by  all  in  the  neigh- 
borhood at  the  anproach  of  any  ranacious  Urd 
or  qufldniped  or  human  enemy,  ana  on  this  ao- 
count  a  jay  is  often  a  n\iisance  to  the  sports- 
man in  qnest  of  nobler  game.  The  length  is 
about  18  in.,  and  the  extent  of  wings  14. — 
The  genns  eyanoeitta  (Swains.)  includee  the 
jays  without  a  crest,  with  no  bands  on  the 
wings  and  tail,  and  with  shorter  winga.  In 
C.  Cali/omiea  (Strickl.)  the  belly  and  nnder 
tflil  coverts  are  dull  white;  in  C.  Floridma 
(Bonap.)  the  belly  is  brownish  aah;  in  C.  uU 
iramarina  (Strickl.)  the  bine  color  i»  very  rich, 
with  the  under  tail  coveris  white.  The  pre- 
vailing color  is  blna  in  all  these  Jays.  The 
Canoda  jay  iperitorevt  OinndnuM,  Bonap.)  is 
aliout  an  inch  less  than  the  bine  jay,  of  a  gene- 
ral cinereous  color  above,  smoky  gray  below, 
with  a  whitish  breast  and  neck  and  brown  nu- 
cleul  patch.  It  is  found  tlironghoat  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America,  even  into  New  York  and 
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New  Kn^'land.  The  habits  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  the  bhio  JAy,  its  common  name  of 
carrion  bird  imlicatinf?  its  carnivorouR  propensi- 
ties ;  tiie  younjif  are  sooty  brown,  and  are  often 
caliiHl  **  wliiskey-jacks."  Several  other  jays 
are  describetl  by  Baird  and  Brewer.  The  lay  of 
Europe  ((jarrulus  glandariua^  Linn.)  is  a  hand- 
some bird,  about  as  long  but  not  so  thiek  as 
a  piifi'on,  of  a  light  reddish  brown  coU)r,  tlie 
fore  ])art  of  ttie  head  whitii^h  with  bhick  spots, 
and  the  fcatliers  ehmgated  so  as  to  form  an 
erectile  crest ;  the  blue  wing  coverts  are  band- 
ed with  black ;  the  quills  of  the  wings  and 
tail,  and  broad  band  from  the  base  of  the  bill 
un<Ier  the  eye,  black ;  the  female  differs  but 
little  from  the  male.  It  is  c(mimon  in  Eng- 
land, southern  Scotland,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  shy  and  suspicious  like  all  the  crow  fam- 
ily, it  frequents  wooded  districts,  feeding  prin- 
pally  on  nuts,  worms,  and  insects,  in  summer 
visiting  gardens  for  the  siike  of  their  fruits  and 
leguminous  vegetables;  it  also  plunders  the 
nests  of  other  species,  and  sometimes  pounces 
on  tield  mice  and  small  birds.  The  tlight  is 
direct  and  (piick,  and  performed  with  great 
dexterity  through  the  thickets;  the  onlinary 
notes  are  harsh  and  loud ;  its  power  of  imi- 
tation, especiidly  in  captivity,  is  considerable, 
embracing  the  sounds  of  birds  and  domestic 
mammals,  and  any  noise  which  may  come  to 
its  ears.  The  eggs,  from  tive  to  seven,  are 
l^x  i  inch,  pale  bluish  green,  with  faint  frec- 
kles of  purplish  and  yellowish  brown. 

JAY,  an  E.  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on 
Ohio,  and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Sala- 
monie  and  Wabiish  rivers ;  area,  870  sq.  m. ; 
l)op.  in  1870,  15,000.  The  surface  is  undula- 
ting, and  the  soil  of  various  qualities,  but 
mostly  fertile.  The  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
and  St.  Louis  railroad  passes  through  the  S.  W. 
corner,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond,  and 
Fort  Wayne  line  intersects  it.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  282,035  bushels  of  wheat, 
216,()90  of  Indian  corn,  96,139  of  oats,  18,946 
of  Hax  8ce<l,  24,106  of  {lotatoes,  78,866  lbs.  of 
wool,  290,459  of  butter,  45,008  of  maple  sugar, 
and  10,852  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,046 
horses,  4,192  milch  cows,  4,852  other  cattle, 
24,98s  sheep,  and  16,866  swine;  4  carriage 
factorii's,  1  woollen  factory,  1  flour  mill,  and  7 
saw  mills.     Capital,  P(»rtland. 

JAY.  I.  Johi,  an  American  statesman.  fir<t 
chief  I'listicc  of  the  Uniteil  States,  lK)rn  in  New 
York,"  iKc.  IJ,  1745,  died  at  Iknlford,  West- 
clK"*tcr  CO.,  N.  Y.,  May  17,  1829.  He  was  de- 
H'ondod  from  Augustus  »Jay,  a  Huguenot  mer- 
chant of  Ivoclu'lle  in  France,  who  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685eniigrate<l 
to  Americji,  and  Si^ttled  first  in  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  an«l  afterward  in  New  York.  Peter  Jay, 
the  father  ot  John,  was  a  merchant.  While 
still  an  infant  John  Jay  was  removed  with  the 
rest  of  the  familv  to  a  country  seat  at  Rve, 
West*' best er  co.,  on  the  shore  of  I^mg  Island 
sound,  lie  received  his  early  e4lucation  at 
the  grammar  school  of  New  Kochelle,  and  at 


King^s    Cnow    Columbia)   college,    where   he 
graduated  in   1764.      He  studied  lav  in  tbv 
ottice  of  Benjamin  Kissam  at  tlie  aame  tixn« 
with  Lindley  Murray,   the   gnuumaiian.    la 
17G8  Jay  was  admitte«l  to  the  bar,  and  furmtd 
a  partnership  with  Robert  K.  Livingston,  after- 
ward chancellor  of  the  state  of  >ew  York. 
The  revolutionary  movement  called  him  active- 
ly into  the  tield  of  i>olitics.     While  he  deemri 
the  coursi*  of  the  British  ministry  dangemci 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  bis  conntrymcD, 
his  sentiments  as  to  the  mode  of  ivsi^taoiie 
and  redress  were  moderate.    When  intvIIigtDo« 
of  the  passage  of  the  Bi>ston  fiort  bill  reaclad 
New  York,  a  meeting  was  hehl.  May  l«s  1774. 
and  a  committee  of  51  formed  to  conv^puoU 
with  the  other  colonies.    Jay  was  appointed  s 
meml>er  of  this  committee,  and  at  their  trA 
meeting.  May  23,  a  sub-committee  of  fuar  v$3 
nominated  to  draft  an  answer  to  the  Boctoa 
committee,  who  had  recommended  the  genenl 
adoption  of  a  non-importation  and  non-ex- 
IN>rtation  agreement  until  the  act  for  blockinr; 
up  their  harbor  was  repealed.    lie  was  a  nKm- 
ber  of  this  sub-committee,  and  u  supposcii  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  reply  to  the  Bos- 
ton address,  in  which  the  proposition  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  of  non-intercoarM  wts 
pronounced  premature  and  inexpedient,  and  i 
general  congress  of  the  colonies  rectnumeDdcd. 
Though  the  moderation  of  this  document  pve 
nmch  offence  to  the  more  ardent  patfiatj^  tlM 
suggestion  of  a  congress  waa  concurred  in.  s&d 
Philip  Livingston,  Isaac  Low,  John  AlMp,  uJ 
John  Jay  were  unanimously  elected  dele|9te» 
to  it,  and  were  soon  afterward  adopted  as  ti«ctr 
delegates  by  the  city  of  Albany  uid  by  some 
towns  in  W'cstchester  and  Dntcheas  cooncieft. 
The  congress  met  on  Mondav,  Sept.  5, 1774,  at 
the  Carpenters'  hall  in   Philadelphiii.     J^r, 
thongh  tlie  yonngest  member  bnt  one,  took  s 
leading  part  in  its  proceedings   He  was  at  tUi 
time  strongly  opposed  to  any  attemnt  at  inde- 
pendence, but  desired  to  see  the  dimcohfes  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  coantrr  ad- 
justed on  tenns  satisfactory  to  both  parties 
When  convinced,  however,  by  the  coonc  of 
events,  that  independence  had  become  a  neces- 
sity, he  embraced  the  meatnre  with  leal  sod 
lent  it  hearty  and  efficient  aapport.    He  pv- 
ticipated  in  most  of  the  debates  that  arose,  sod 
nuide  his  first  8i>eech  upon  the  qocstion  of  the 
mode  of  voting  in  the  congreaa.    On  SepLi 
he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  Ito 
fn)m  eacii  colony  to  state  the  rifriits  of  tb« 
colonies  in   general,  the   violation  of  tboit 
rights,  and  the  proper  mode  of  redresL    Ol 
Oct.  1 1  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  cnmwiWi* 
of  three  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  pM(|' 
of  British  America  and  an  address  to  W 
people  of  Great  Britain.    The  latter  duiiiiaitf 
written  by  Jay,  gave  its  author  a  great  Kpiti- 
tion  thronghont  the  country,    la  the  tenod 
continental  congress,  which  met  at  FUltdc)- 
phia  May  10,  1775,  Jay  waa  omt  of  a  cooutfi- 
tee  of  three  appointed  to  draw  up  an  adto* 
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to  the  people  of  Canada  solicitiDg  their  co- 
operation in  the  contest  which  had  now  he- 
oome  inevitahle,  and  the  paper  reported  hy  the 
committee  was  from  his  pen.  On  Sept  22  he 
was  appointed  on  a  committee  with  Franklin, 
Rutledge,  Randolph,  and  others,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  trade  of  America.  Their  report 
led  to  an  animated  debate,  in  which  Jaj  ad- 
vocated the  policy  of  continainff  the  trade  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  ^  est  Indies  from 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  maintained  that,  as  the 
rest  of  the  colonies  had  been  excluded  from 
this  trade  bj  the  **  restraining  act ''  of  parlia- 
ment, the  three  colonies  excepted  shonld  volnn- 
tarily  relinquish  it.  On  Dec.  4  Jay,  Dickinson, 
and  Wythe  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  assembly  of  New  Jersey,  and 
endeavor  to  dissuade  that  body  from  sending  a 
petition  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  separate 
from  the  petition  of  united  America  presented 
by  congress.  The  riemonstrances  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  prevailed  with  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  desipi  of  petitioning  the  king 
was  abandoned.  On  Nov.  29,  1775,  congress 
appointed  Harrison,  Franklin,  Johnson,  Dick- 
inson, and  Jay  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
the  European  friends  of  American  liberty.  A 
secret  agent  of  the  French  government  had 
shortly  before  given  to  a  committee,  consisting 
of  Jay,  Franklm,  and  Jefferson,  indirect  assu- 
rances that  the  revolted  colonies  might  rely  on 
receiving  aid  from  France.  The  committee  of 
correspondence  at  once  entered 'into  negotia- 
tions with  friends  of  the  American  cause  in 
England,  France,  and  Holland,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  in  the  spring  of  1776  Silas 
Deane  was  privately  sent  as  a  political  agent 
of  America  to  the  court  of  France.  His  let- 
ters from  Paris  were  addressed  to  Jay.  In  ad- 
dition to  liis  labors  in  congress,  Jay  was  at  this 
time  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  New 
York,  where  the  tones  were  numerous,  and  the 
provincial  confess  was  suspected  of  being 
lukewann  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  was 
difficult  at  this  time  to  induce  men  of  standing 
and  character  to  accept  commissions  in  the 
militia  of  the  state.  Jay,  as  an  example  to 
others,  allowed  himself  to  be  commissioned  as 
colonel  of  the  second  rejriment  of  foot  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  thoujrh  his  duties  in  con- 
press  kept  him  from  the  field.  In  April,  1776, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  New  York,  and  at  the  special  request 
of  that  body  he  returned  from  Philadelphia  to 
assist  in  its  deliberations.  lie  was  thus  pre- 
vente<l  from  becoming  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  passed  the  conti- 
nental conjrress  while  he  was  serving  in  the 
congress  of  New  York.  lie  however  gave  that 
measure  his  conlial  approval  and  support.  In 
the  next  New  York  congress,  or  convention  as 
it  was  called,  he  took  a  leading  part,  serving 
on  the  most  important  committees,  and  was 
also  actively  engaged  in  taking  measures  to  re- 
pel the  incursions  of  the  enemy  up  the  Hud- 


eon,  and  to  sappsetB  tlie  conspiracies  of  the 
tories.  To  arouse  the  people  m>m  the  gloom 
occasioned  by  the  reverses  of  the  army,  he 
drew  np  an  address  which  was  issued  by  the 
convention,  Dec.  28,  1776.  This  document 
was  deemed  of  such  importance  that  the  con- 
tinental congress  specially  recommended  it  to 
the  perusal  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  translated  into  German 
and  printed  and  circulated  at  the  national  ex- 
pense. When  the  convention  undertook  in 
August,  1776,  to  form  a  government  for  the 
state  of  New  York,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  committee  to  frame  a  constitution  and  biU 
of  rights.  The  report  of  the  committee,  made 
March  12, 1777,  was  written  by  him,  and  the 
constitution  was  chiefly  his  work.  The  con- 
vention, just  before  its  dissolution,  May  18,  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  safety  invested  with  dic- 
tatorial powers  consisting  of  16  members,  of 
whom  Jay  was  one.  The  convention  also  ap- 
pointed Jay  chief  justice  of  the  state  until  the 
legislature  should  meet,  and  the  constitutional 
power  of  appointment  be  organized,  and  he, 
presided  at  the  first  term  of  the  supreme  court 
at  Kingston,  Sept  0.  On  the  next  day  the 
legislature  met,  and  Jay  was  duly  reappointed 
chief  justice  under  the  constitution.  On  Nov. 
4  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  delegate 
to  the  national  congress,  on  the  ground  that 
the  withdrawal  of  Vermont  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  New  York  furnished  a  special  occasion 
for  requiring  his  services  at  Philadelphia.  He 
took  his  seat  Dec  7,  1778,  and  on  the  10th 
was  elected  president  of  congress,  Laurens,  the 
former  president,  having  resi^ped.  On  Sept. 
27, 1779,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain, 
and  reached  Oadiz  Jan.  22, 1780,  and  Madrid 
on  April  4.  His  mission  had  two  objei*ts,  to 
obtain  a  loan  of  $5,000,000,  and  to  secure  the 
right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Spanish  court  received  him  coldly,  and 
many  months  passed  in  fruitless  negotiations. 
Congress,  without  waiting  to  hear  even  of  his 
arrival  in  Spain,  had  directed  its  treasurer  to 
draw  on  him  at  Madrid  for  $500,000.  When 
these  bills  arrived,  rather  than  let  the  credit  of 
the  country  be  damaged  by  their  going  to  pro- 
test, he  accepted  them  at  his  own  risk.  He 
was  afterward  enabled  to  meet  them  when 
due,  partly  by  remittances  from  Franklin  at 
Paris,  and*  pairtly  by  some  smaller  sums  reluc- 
tantly given  by  the  Spanisli  government.  He 
quitted  Madrid,  May  20,  1782,  and  proceeded 
to  Paris  to  assist  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  congress  in  1781 
having  appointed  him  a  commissioner  fo)*  that 
pur])ose,  together  with  Adams,  Franklin,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Laurens.  He  arrived  in  Paris 
June  23.  Of  his  colleagues,  Franklin  alone 
was  there,  Jefferson  being  detained  in  America 
by  the  delicate  health  of  his  wife,  Laurens  a 
prisoner  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  Adams 
in  Holland  negotiating  a  loan.  On  Franklin 
and  Jay  therefore  the  primarv  formation  of 
the  treaty  devolved.    To  the  value  of  Jay's  ser- 
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vices  in  tliis  important  no^tiation  we  have  the  Jay  had  lar^re  inajoritiefl.  The  federalists  were 
testimony  of  Adams,  who  .says  that  all  his  col-  fn'oatly  exasperated,  and  at  nianj  public  meet- 
lea^nics  were  very  ahle  and  attentive,  "  espe-  '  injrs  Jay  was  declared  to  be  the  riirlitful  pr>v. 
cially  Mr.  Jay,  to  whom  the  French,  if  they  |  ernor  of  the  state ;  but  he  coun^-lled  submit 
knew  as  much  of  his  negotiations  as  ttiey  do  ;  siou  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  in  17M  ib«* 
of  mine,  would  very  justly  pve  the  title  with  !  ditticnlties  between  the  United  States  and  Gn-dt 
which  they  liave  inconsiderately  decorated  me,  I  liritain,  prowin^  ont  of  unsettled  bound:inc4 
tliat  of  !e  Wanhhujton  de  la  nefjociation  ;  u  '  and  the  attacks  of  the  latter  power  on  Arat-r- 
Yory  lhitterin«;  compliment  indeed,  to  which  I  ican  commerce,  became  90  s«rions  that  war  irA» 
have  not  a  ri^ht,  hut  sincerely  think  it  belongs  imminent.  Washin«rton  wished  to  apfNiiDi 
to  Mr.  Jay."  Jay  (juittcd  Paris  in  May,  1784^,  Hamilton  as  s^iKM-ial  minister  to  £n<rlaiMi:  but 
and  arrived  in  his  native  city,  July  24,  after  an  such  was  the  animosity  against  Hamilton  in 
absence  from  it  of  ei<rht  years.  The  freeilom  the  senate,  that  he  finally  nominated  ^vlj»  who 
of  the  city  Wiis  presented  to  him  in  a  ^old  box,  1  embarked  ut  New  York  May  1:2,  and  rvacb- 
with  an  address  by  the  corporation.  He  in-  '  ed  Londtm  June  15.  He  immediately  intend 
tended  on  leaving;  Europe  to  resume  the  prac-  -  into  negotiations  with  Lord  Grenville,  the 
tice  of  his  ])rofession,  but  on  reaching  >ew  minister  for  forei^  affairH,  and  a  treaty  wu 
York  he  learne<l  that  con;rress  Imd  api>ointed  '  a^rreed  n]>on,  Nov.  19,  175*4.  It  providtd  for 
him  secretary  for  forei;m  afTairs.  He  was  also,  ;  constituting  three  boards  of  commissioners: 
in  the  su<reedin^  autumn,  electeil  by  the  state  ,  one  to  determine  the  eastern  bonndary  of  tlif 
le^dslaturo  a  delegate  to  congress.  He  took  ;  United  States,  by  Hxing  on  the  river  intended 
his  seat  in  con;;ress  Dec.  G,  and  held  it  till  '■  by  the  treaty  of  1783  as  the  St.  Croii;  another 
Dec.  21,  when  ho  accept c<l  the  secretaryship  |  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  lot^sca  eiperieoced 
9  fur  forei;ni  afTairs,  ana  performed  its  duties  1  by  British  subjects  in  consequence  of  lecal  im- 
for  five  years,  till  the  ado]>tion  of  the  fed-  '  pwliments  to  the  recovery  of  pre-reroluti*»narT 
eral  constitution  in  17S!K  In  the  conflict  of  \  debts,  that  amount,  when  ascertained,  to  be 
opinion  with  re;;ard  to  the  constitution  that  paid  by  the  United  States;  and  a  third  toerti- 
should  be  formed,  Jav  shared  in  Hamilt(m*s  mate  the  losses  sustained  bv  Americans  ftum 
preference  for  a  stronjjr  central  government,  illegal  captures  by  British  cmisen^  thoM>  Iumbi 
When  the  constitution  was  formed,  however,  '  to  be  paid  by  the  British  frovemment.    Tb« 


he  ur^red  its  adoption  with  earnestness  and 
ability,  and  wrote  in  its  defence  in  "  The  Fed- 
eralist," in  conjunction  with  Hamilton  and 
Madison.  In  April,  17'S'^,  o<'curred  the  riot  in 
New  Y'ork,  known  as  the  doctors'  mob,  oc- 
casioned by  violations  of  the  prave  for  the 
purpose  of  procurinj*  subjects  for  dissection. 
Several  physicians  had  been  loiljred  in  pristm 
to  protect  thein  from  the  popular  fury.  The 
moo  attempted  to  force  the  prison,  and  were 
resisted  bv  Hamilton,  Jav,  and  a  bodv  of  citi- 
Zens.  In  the  couHiet  Jav  received  a  wound  in 
the  temple,  which  confined  him  for  some  time 
to  his  bed  and  interrupte<i  his  contributions  to 


amount  subsequently  rec'uvered  by  Amerirani 
under  this  clause  was  $10,845,000.  Tlie  wcft- 
ern  i)Osts  occupied  by  the  British  were  to  be 
surrendered  on  June  1,  17!Hi.  There  waf  to 
l)e  a  re<-iprocitv  of  inland  trade  and  intervioanw 
between  the  North  American  territories  of  the 
two  nations,  includin;^  the  navigation  of  iha 
Mississip[)i,  the  British  also  to  be  admitted  iato 
all  American  harbors,  with  the  ri{rht  to  aiceiid 
all  rivers  to  the  hifrhest  port  of  entrr;  but  this 
reciprocity  did  not  extend  to  the  a^issioo  of 
American  vessels  into  British  North  Aroericia 
harlM)rs  or  rivers.  These  articles  were  decland 
to  be  per]>etnal ;  the  following;  were  limited  to 


*'  The  Federalist.*^  About  the  siime  time  he  !  two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
was  eleeted  l>y  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  a  dele-  !  Eun>pe :  American  vessels  were  to  tie  admitted 
fixate  to  the  New  York  state  convention  called  into  British  iM)rts  in  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Ia- 
to adopt  or  reject  the  proi^osed  federal  efmstitu-  I  dies  on  tenns  of  equality  with  British  vetitb; 
tion.  Tile  convention  assembled  at  Pou^h- |  Americans  mi^ht  trade  to  the  British  West  In- 
keep«iie,  June  17, 17Hs.  Of  its  57  members,  40  |  dies  in  vessels  not  exceeding  70  tons  bmden. 
Were  itpixtsvd  to  the  constitution ;  but  its  adop-  \  but  without  the  ri};ht  to  transport  from  Amer- 
tion  was  iidvocated  by  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  '  ica  to  £uroi>e  any  of  the  princimd  c^loniil 
Rob'.Tt  It.  Livinir^^ton,  and  after  a  warm  debate  '  pnxlucts;  British  vi'ssels  were  to  oe  admitted 
of  more  tli.ui  five  weeks.  New  York  cave  her  into  American  ports  on  the  some  terms  at 
\v^<\i\\X  to  the  Union  by  a  vote  of  30  to  27.  j  those  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Privateen 
President  AVii<«hinu'ti)n  tendereil  to  Jay  a  choice  '  were  to  pve  l)onds  to  respond  in  any  dimarri 
of  the  otHces  in  his  ;rift. «  He  preferrecl  the  chief  they  mi;rht  commit  nfrninst  neutrals.  The  Bit 
justii-eship  (if  the  supreme  court  of  the  Uniri^l  '  of  articles  contraband  of  war  was  to  inrinde, 
States,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  Sept.  besides  ammunition  and  warlike  impletnenti^  all 
2»^,  17*^'».  The  tir«4t  term  «»f  the  court  was  held  articles  servin^r  dirertly  for  the  eouipnient  of 
at  New  York  in  i-Vbruary,  17l><>.  In  17H2,  at  vessels,  except  unwrunirht  iron  ana  nr  plank. 
the  April  election.  Jay  was  the  fi*<leral  candi-  No  vessel  enteriufr  a  blockaded  port  wvlobc 
date  for  «rovernor  of  New  York,  in  opfNisition  to  capture<l  unless  slic  had  fir«t  been  Informed  of 
(reor;re  Clinton.  Clinton  was  de<-lared  electa-*!,  the  blockade  and  turned  away.  Neither  nalioo 
the  le^nslative  committee  rejectin.:;  on  technical  was  to  allow  enlistments  within  its 
^n>unds  the  returns  of  three  counties  where  ,  by  any  third  nation  at  war  with  tlie  other; 
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were  the  dtizens  or  subjects  of  either  to  be 
allowed  to  accept  commissioiis  from  such  third 
nation,  or  to  enlist  in  its  servioe.  The  rest  of  the 
articles  were  nmilar  to  these,  and  were  intend- 
ed to  preserve  neutrality  upon  the  ocean,  and 
its  observance  in  tlie  American  porta,  so  that 
neither  French  nor  British  privateers  should  be 
exclusivelj  favored  or  supplied.  A  provision 
was  made  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  fugitives 
from  justice  charaed  with  murder  or  forgery. 
Jay  returned  to  New  York  May  28,  1796.  The 
treaty  was  submitted  to  the  senate  on  June  8, 
and  on  the  24th  that  body  advised  the  presi- 
dent to  ratify  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
articles  relating  to  the  West  Inma  htide.  It 
was  published  in  Philadelphia  on  July  2,  and 
caused  a  prodigious  storm  of  popular  •excite- 
ment, clamor,  and  misrepresentation.  It  was 
denounced  as  a  pusillanimous  surrender  of 
American  rights,  and  a  shameful  breach  of  our 
obligations  to  France.  Meetings  were  held 
against  it  in  all  the  principal  cities.  Copies  of 
it  were  publicly  burned  by  mobs  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  other  places. 
An  attempt  was  made  at  Philadelj^ia  to  bum 
Jay  in  effigy  on  the  4th  of  July.  Washington, 
though  he  considered  the  crisis  the  most  im- 
portant and  dangerous  that  had  yet  occurred  in 
nis  administration,  ratified  the  treaty  on  Aug. 
14.  Tills,  however,  did  not  quiet  the  agitation. 
Some  of  the  Boston  democrats  paraded  the 
streets  of  tliat  town  with  an  etngyof  Jay, 
which  they  finally  burned ;  they  also  attacked 
the  house  of  a  federalist  editor,  but  were  fired 
on  and  repulsed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty, 
Jay^s  treaty  as  it  was  famih'arly  caUed,  was  de- 
fended with  energy  by  Hamilton  and  other 
federalists.  Many  public  meetings  also  were 
held  in  support  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  tlie  Boston  oliamber  of  commerce  passed  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  it,  with  only  one  dissent- 
ing^ voice,  while  a  memorial  taking  the  same 
ground  was  numerously  signed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia.  In  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives Fisher  Ames  made  his  greatest  speech 
in  defence  of  the  treaty,  and  in  favor  of  pass- 
injr  the  laws  necessary  to  pive  it  effect.  After 
a  Ions  strnj?f;le  the  resolution  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  pass  the  laws  necessary  for  carrying 
the  treaty  into  effect  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote 
of  58  to  51,  only  four  New  England  members 
voting  ajrainst  it,  and  from  the  states  south  of 
the  Potomac  only  four  for  it.  Jay  himself, 
amid  all  this  excitement  and  obloquy,  relied 
upon  the  ultimate  .ludgment  of  his  countrymen. 
— Durinj?  his  absence  in  England  his  friends 
had  put  him  in  nomination  as  candidate  for 
governor  of  New  York,  without  his  knowledge. 
Ho  w.'LS  elect o<l  hy  a  large  majority,  and  the 
result  was  otticially  declared  two  days  before 
he  reached  Xew  York.  His  administration,  by 
reelertion,  lasted  six  years,  durinjr  which  time 
he  dismissed  no  one  from  office  on  account  of 
his  political  opinions.  In  1700  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery,   a   measure  which  Jay  had    strenu- 


cfoAj  urged  in  1777  mm  the  eonTeiitimi 
which  formed  the  conititatkm  of  the  atate. 
In  1785  he  became  the  president  of  a  •ociety 
formed  in  New  York  **  for  promoting  the  mann* 
mission  of  alavea,  and  protecting  such  of  them 
aa  have  been  or  may  be  liberated.**  He  contin- 
ued at  the  head  of  this  society  till  he  became 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  when,  tiilnk- 
ing  it  possible  that  questions  might  be  brought 
before  him  in  which  the  society  was  interested, 
he  deemed  it  proper  to  dissolve  his  offidal  con- 
nection with  it.  In  November,  1800,  as  the 
end  of  his  second  term  iipproached,  he  was 
solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  rei&leetion. 
but  declined.  In  December  he  was  nominated 
by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate 
to  his  former  office  of  chief  Justice,  made  Ta- 
cant  by  the  resignation  of  OliTer  EUswortfa. 
He  firmly  declined  the  honor,  and  at  the  age 
of  66  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  ppblio  life,  and 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate  at  Bedford,  West* 
Chester  co.,  where  he  lived  for  upward  of 
28  years.  He  was  very  regular  and  exact  In 
all  his  habits,  was  a  member  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  and  took  great  interest  in  the 
religious  movements  of  his  day,  being  pres- 
ident of  several  religious  societies.  In  1827 
he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  and,  after 
two  years  of  weakness  and  suffering,  was  stm^ 
with  palsy,  Kay  14,  1829,  and  died  three  days 
afterward.  In  character  Jay  was  eminent  for 
the  elevation  and  purity  of  his  principles  and 
conduct  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  He 
had  a  high  sense  of  justice  and  of  humanity, 
and  a  profound  feeling  of  religion.  His  mlna 
was  vigorous,  exact  and  logicu,  and  character- 
ized rather  by  judgment  and  discrimination 
than  by  brilliancy.  The  Bible  was  his  constant 
study,  and  Cicero  his  favorite  author.  His 
public  reputation  as  a  patriot  and  statesman 
of  the  revolution  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Washington.  •  II*  WIIMasi,  an  American  jurist 
and  philanthropist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  New  York,  June  16,  1789,  died  at  Bedford, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1868.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Albany,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1807.  He  studied  law  at  Albany, 
but  having  injured  his  eyes  by  intense  study, 
relinquished  the  practice  of  the  profession  ana 
retired  to  Bedford,  where  he  assisted  in  the 
management  of  the  large  landed  estate  which 
descended  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1H29.  In  1816  ho  began  his  career  of  philan- 
thropic effort  in  the  founding  of  the  American 
Bible  society,  and  was  its  recognized  champion 
against  the  attacks  of  Bishop  Hobart  and  other 
members  of  the  Episcopal  chnrcb,  to  which 
Jay  himself  belonged,  auring  a  controversy 
which  lasted  many  years.  As  president  of  the 
Westchester  Bible  society  he  delivered  a  long 
series  of  annual  addresses.  He  organized  a 
society  for  temperance  reform  in  1816.  He 
also  took  an  active  nart  in  the  tract,  mission- 
ary, and  educational  movements  of  the  day, 
and  was  frequently  president  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  agricultural  societies  of  Ids  county. 
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In  1818  he  wa<«  appointed  a  jndpc  of  the  conrt !  tection  and  direction  he  prepared  for  tlie  Con- 
of  coiiiinon  pica:},  and  in  1^(20  was  made  the  ^rrepitional  ministry.  lie  begran  preaohinf;  in 
first  jud^o  of  Westchester  eo.,  which  othce  he  ;  his  Itith  year.  Ilia  first  important  frphvrc  of 
held  till  1^^42,  when  he  was  superseded  on  ae-  |  labor  w:ls  at  Hope  cha|>eU  nt;ar  Bristol.  Frum 
count  of  his  anti-slavery  opinions.  In  iKio,  '  tlieiice  he  removed  in  171^9  to  Ar^ryle  chdpvl  in 
when  the  le;;islature  had  in  contemplation  a  Bath,  where  he  was  Mttled  as  ]ML»tor  Jan.  31. 
law  restricting;  freedom  of  speech  on  the  sub-  171U,  and  othciated  till  he  retired  from  the 
ject  of  slavery,  he  advised  the  ^Tand  jury  that  active  ministry  in  January.  1K53.  His  pu^- 
it  would  he  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  resist  lished  sermons  have  passed  through  sev«raJ 
such  a  law  as  a  violatitm  of  the  constitution.  •  editions.  He  idso  wrote  an  **  Essay  on  M^r- 
The  same  year,  on  behalf  of  tlie  executive  com-  |  ria;re,''  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Kev.  Cornelius  Win- 
mittee  of  the  -Vmerican  anti-slavery  society,  he  ter,"  **  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Clark,"  and 
prepared  a  reply  to  the  current  charjres  ajrainst  I  **  Lectures  on  Female  Scripture  Characters'* 
the  abolitionists,  and  published  a  work  entitled  '■  { 1^54).  His  most  popular  work,  however,  wu 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  of  the  Ameri-  his  *' Morning  and  Kvening  Exen-iscs"  (4  vobu 
can  Coloniziition  and  Anti-Slavery  Societies."  1834),  which  hiis  had  a  very  wide  circulatioD. 
In  183H  he  published  **  A  View  of  the  Acticm  ■  His  earlier  works  were  collected  in  12  viik 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  behalf  of  Sla-  i  (Bath,  1845-'9;  republished  in  :)  vols.,  Xew 
very.''  In  l>44d-H  he  visited  Europe,  and  pro-  York).  His  autobio^aphy,  with  a  supplenwot 
cee<lo<l  thence  to  Ejrypt,  where  he  made  the  ;  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Kedford  and  the  Rvv.  J.  A 
ac(iuaintance  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  con-  '  James,  appeared  in  18o4. 
junction  with  whom  he  investij^ated  the  subject  {  JiYADEVA,  a  Hindoo  j>oet.  Item  at  Kendall 
of  Egyptian  slavery.  He  was  for  some  years  !  a  town  of  doubtful  position,  but  according  to 
president  of  the  iViucrican  peace  society,  and  |  tradition  near  the  Ganffes,  uliont  tlie  middle 
m  1848  published  a  volume  entitled  "  War  and  of  the  12th  century.  The  only  poem  of  hii 
Peace :  the  Evils  of  the  First,  with  a  Plan  for  '  extant  is  entitled  Gita  Gorinda^  in  honor  v! 
supporting  the  Last,^^  which  was  reprinted  by  !  Govinda  or  Krishna,  the  eighth  avatar  or  in- 
the  London  peace  society.  His  jdan  consisted  \  carnation  of  Vishnu.  It  is  a  species  of  pft^orJ 
in  treaty  stipulations  for  the  settlement  of  dif-  •  drama,  in  which  the  loves  of  the  god  and  Li? 
fcrenccs  by  arbitration.     The   committee  on    innamorata  Hadlia  are  described  in  verr  imps*- 


foreijm  relations  of  the  Unittnl  States  senate, 
to  wliom  a  memorial  on  the  subject  was  rcfer- 


sii»ne<l  lan<ruage.    This  poetry  has  always  beec 
preatly  admired  by  the  Hindoos,  and  most  of 


red,  reported  in  favor  of  his  plan ;  and  Mr.  i  the  commentators  contend  that  it  is  to  be  lu- 
Cobdeii  wrote  to  him :  ""  If  your  government  derstood  in  a  figurative  and  allesorical  senic. 
is  prepared  to  insert  an  arbitration  clause  in  the  loves  of  Krishna  and  Radha  describing  Uke 
the  pending  treaties,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  attraction  1>etween  the  divine  goodness  and  the 
be  accepted  by  our  negotiators.*'  By  his  will  I  human  soul.  There  is  an  Englisli  translation 
he  left  a  bei^uest  of  $1.(M»0  for  '^promoting  the  |  of  it  by  Sir  AVilliam  Jone.s  who  admits  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  fugitive  slaves.^^  His  j  allegorical  meaning,  though  others  tldnk  it 
publications  on  all  subjects  were  43  in  number,  \  merely  an  amatory  poem. 
many  of  which  were  widely  circulateil  and  JAZET,  Jcaa  Plent  MarlfSi  a  French  engraver, 
exercised  much  influence  on  ]>ublic  oiiinion.    bom  in  Paris,  July  31,  178S.     Under  the  di- 


His  largest  work  was  the  "  Life  and  W  ritiuirs 
of  John  Jay''  (2  vols.  8vo,  New  York,  1H33). 


rection  of  his  uncle  Debncourt  he  became  fs- 
mous  by  aquatint  engravings  of  some  of  the 


He  left  in  manuscript  an  elaborate  commentary  \  most  celebrated  works  of  Vernet,  Grus.  I>vU- 
on  the  Bible.  IlL  Jshi,  son  of  the  preceiling,  -  nu'he.  and  other  eminent  painters,  and  was  riill 
born  in  New  York,  June  '23, 1817.  lie  studied  |  at  work  in  18(H.  though  then  in  his  7<»thTesr. 
and  practised  law,  iKvame  prominent  in  the  >  — H is  son  Ei'otNE,  who  excelled  in  the  same  an. 
anti-slavery  an<l  other  political  movements,  was  :  met  with  a  tragic  end  in  1856;  and  another 
active  in  tlie  affairs  of  the  Episcopal  churcli,  j  son,  Alexandre  Jeax  Locia,  executed  a  popQ- 


was  for  mauy  years  a  manager  and  correspoutl- 
ing  se<Tetary  of  the  New  York  historical  so- 
ciety, an<l  has  published  numerous  pamphlets, 
addresses,  and  reports  relating  to  these  subjects. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  some  time 
])resident  of  the  Union  leaime  club  of  New  York. 


lar  engraving  of  Trumbull's  ''Declaration  vf 
American  Independence**  (1861). 

JAZTGiS,  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  nnmeitw 
nationalities  comprehended  during  the  earlier 
perio<I  of  the  Koman  empire  under  the  iisib« 
of  Sannatians,  who  d«'dt  originally  on  ih< 


Jn  IS()U  he  was  appointeil  minister  to  Austria,  ■  northern  shores  of  tlie  Black  sea  and  aea  of 
which  pi»st  he  still  holds  (1874).  '  Azov.     In  the  time  of  the  emperor  ClaadiM 

JA1\  WilllsBi*  an  English  clergyman,  bom  at  iK'inir  ])resse4l  by  tlieir  neighbor^  thev  di«v 
Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  May  8,  17t)'.),  died  in  Hath,  ded  into  three  btxlies,  which  establishe«f  ibtfB- 
Dec.  27,  lSo3.  The  son  of  a  stone-cutter,  he  selves  respectively  on  the  I>on.  bcCvctfB  tke 
began  life  as  Ids  father's  apprentice,  and  was  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester,  and  in  the  mankj 
finiiloyed  in  building  Heckford^s  mansion  at  region  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Daaabf. 
Ftuithill.  His  talents  attracted  the  attention  The  two  fonner  divisions  became  tribotarr  t«> 
of  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter  of  the  Marl-  j  the  Goths;  the  third*  because  of  their  |Nsi- 
borough  di^sentiug  academy,  under  whose  ]>ro-  ,  tion  between  Pannonia  and  Dacia,  lived  uder 
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Qie  protection  of  Bome,  and  were  onlled  Jaty- 
gr*  MttaiuuUt,  or  transplanted.  Tfaelr  name 
disappeared  in  the  great  inrasion  of  the  Ha- 
rare. Ther  reappeared  as  a  HagyaHzed  tribe 
(lluu.  Jd*a>t,  bowmen)  at  a  1at«r  period,  when 
their  poaseasioDi  between  the  Dannlw  and 
Theisa  formed  a  separate  central  district  of 
Ilnngary  under  the  name  of  Jazjgia  (Jdtud^). 
Thia  fertile  region  was  onited  with  Oamama, 
and  duwD  to  1846  was  under  the  special  ad- 
ministration of  the  paJatine,  who  also  bora  the 
title  of  captain  of  the  Jazrges  and  Oamanians. 
It  embraces  among  others  the  towns  of  J&sz- 
ber^n]'.  the  capital  of  the  united  districts, 
Arok-^zHllils,  and  Ap&thi,  and  has  an  area  of 
400  sq.  m.,  and  a  popnlation  of  60,000  (area  of 
Jazj!;ia  and  Camania  together,  1,82S  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  215,026).    (8ee  Cduasu.) 

JIZTCU.     See  Jaztoes. 

JEAFFIESON,  Jeka  C«H^  an  English  author, 
bom  at  Framlingham,  SofFotk,  in  Jannarj, 
1831.  He  studied  medicine  for  a  while,  after- 
ward entered  Pembroke  coll^,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated,  in  16S2  entered  Lincoln's  inn  as 
B  law  student,  and  in  1S60  was  admitted  to 
■  the  bar.  Wliiie  an  undergraduate  he  con- 
tributed frcqaentl}r  to  magazines  and  news- 
papers. His  first  novel  was  "Crew  Rise" 
(1854).  This  was  followed  bj  "  Hinchbrook" 
(1855)  and  several  other  novels,  such  as  "Isa- 
bel, the  Young  Wife  and  Old  Love,"  "  Hinam 
Copley,"  "Sir  Edward's  Daughter"  (1860), 
"Olive  Blake's  Good  Work  "  (1862),  and  "  Live 
it  Down  "  (1863).  Among  his  other  works  are 
"A  Book  about  Doctors"  (I860),  "A  Book 
about  Lawyers"  (1866), 
"  A  Book  about  the  Clergy," 
"  Annals  of  Orford  "  (1870), 
and  "A  Woman  in  Spite 
of  lkrs<.'lf'(1873}. 

JEIXSOX,  Pbinppe  ligHtr, 
a  French  painter,  born  in  ~^' 
Boulogne,  May  10, 1«09.  Ho 
is  ft  aelt-taught  artist,  and 
became  known  in  Paris  in 
1K30  by  bis  "Little  Patri- 
ots" and  other  genre  pic- 
tures, espwially  the  "Twelve 
Enismlea  in  a  Proletarian 
Life."  executed  for  Ledm- 
pLollin,  wlio  placed  him  in 
l>S-l-<  lit  tlio  head  of  all 
the  national  museums,  from 
which  office  he  rttirod  in 
180O.  aflerninking  great  im- 
provements in  the  Louvre 
and  other  institutions  in 
Paris  and  eWwbere.  lie 
afterward  became  director 
of  the  museum  of  Marseilles. 
One  of  iiis  best  works  is  "The  Abandoned 
Port  i<t  .\nibleteuse."  in  the  Luxembourg. 
He  has  wrillcn  Hitloire  rf<  Veeole  franfaite 
(ISSJi,  and  De  Tart  de  la  peinture  (18651. 

JKBIIL,  or  Jtbell,  ft  town  of  Syria,  built  on 
;  near  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
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foot  of  Ht  Lebcnon,  SO  m.  N.  of  BeTTOsti 
pop.  abont  600,  It  U  walled  on  th«  land  ride^ 
oontalni  large  gardens,  a  atron^y  bnth  OMtle^ 
an  old  Maronlte  church,  and  a  mosqne.  It  U 
supposed  to  be  the  Byblus  of  the  andenta,  often 
mentioned  as  a  dty  of  Phoenida,  between  Trl- 
polis  and  Beryta%  the  modem  Tarahlns  and 
BeyroQt,  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  called  Gehil, 
a  word  Mgnifying  mountain.  Its  territory  li 
called  the  land  of  the  Giblites  (Jodi.  ziiL  6); 
and  its  inhabitants  are  menUooed  among  the 
builders  of  the  Phoenician  king  Hiram,  who 
asnsted  King  Solomon  in  building  the  temple  of 
Jemsalem.  Its  elders  and  wise  men  are  men- 
tioned as  oalkers  of  Tyre,  in  the  time  of  it* 
glory  (Ezek.nviLS).  It  Is  s^d  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Adonis,  and  jnat  B.  of  the  town  the 
river  Adonis  falls  into  the  sea.  The  harbor 
of  Jebail  was  destroyed  daring  the  wars  of  the 
cmsaders,  who  captnred  the  town  and  kept  it 
as  long  as  they  maintained  their  power  in 
Syria.  It  was  taken  from  Mehemet  All  by  the 
English  in  1840. — Another  Gebol  is  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  a  mountainous  region  S.  of 
the  Dead  sea,  the  Jebal  of  the  Arabs,  the  Geba- 
lene  of  the  Greeks,  and  probably  the  Syria  So- 
bal  of  the  crusaders. 

JOEL  SBOMEI.    See  Sbomeb. 

JEDIIflGH,  the  chief  town  of  Roxburgh- 
shire,  Scotland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jed,  42  m.  B.  E.  of  Edinburgh;  pop.  in  18T1, 
3,881.  It  IS  a  well  built  and  picturmqne  town, 
with  manufactures  of  woollens,  iron  and  brass 
wares,  and  machinerr ;  but  its  history  and  an- 
tiquities give  it  its  dilef  celebrity.    The  prin- 


Ji?dbv7h  Abbej. 

cipal  architectural  remains  are  the  rains  of 
Ihe  ancient  and  once  magnificent  abbey,  bnilt 
during  the  12th  century,  and  the  castle,  a  fa- 
vorite resilience  of  the  early  Scottish  kinss, 
now  used  ai^  a  prison, — J«lburgh  was  the 
scene  of  many  deeperate  conflicts  during  tha 
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bonier  wars,  when  it  was  strongly  fortified,  I  3,488  wore  o<m  n-ed.  It  has  a  rolling  rarface 
and  wns  re^rded,  with  the  dense  forest  near  |  and  a  fertile  soil  resting  on  a  bed  of  li^1«rs>^^ne. 
by,  as  one  of  the  chief  Scottisih  strongholds.  ;  The  Blue  Kid^^e  lies  on  the  S.  £.  b«»rdcr.  TLo 
The  great  abbey  was  burned  by  the  earl  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Winchester  and 
Surrey  in  152''),  and  again  partially  destroyed  >  Potomac  railroads  ])ass  throofrh  it.  The  cfait^f 
by  the  carl  of  llertfonl  in  1545. '  The  town  productions  in  1S70  were  46?<,841  bushels  i^f 
was  also  the  scene  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  wheat,  o:iii.2M7  of  Indian  com,  44,077  of  o«ts 
Mary  Stuart.     It  is  the  birthplace  of  Sir  David  i  24,305  of  potatoes,  28,699  lbs.  of  wool  12t',374 


Brewster  and  Mrs.  Mary  Somerville. 

JEFFEBSOX,  the  name  of  28  counties  in  the 
United  States.     I.  A  N.  countv  of  New  York, 


of  butter,  and  5,753  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
3,»>1^  horses,  2,489  milch  cows.  8,31:)  other 
cattle,  <>,52l  sheep,  and  9,151  swine,  4  nunu- 


l)ordering  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  factories  of  woollen  goods,  5  of  tin.  copper, 
Lawrence;  area,  1,868  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  187f>,  and  f^heet-iron  ware,  1  of  paper.  4  uf  cooper- 
65,415.  Black  river  intersects  it,  and  it  is  .  age,  1  of  cement,  I  tannery,  6  tlour  mills,  and 
watere<l  by  other  streams.  The  land  rises  i  >i  saw  mills.  Capitol,  Charlestown.  IV*  An 
gradually  from  the  lake  to  a  height  of  1,000  i  E.  county  of  Georgia,  intersected  by  Ogeechee 
ft.  There  are  low  ridges  in  the  N.  E.  parallel  '  river  and  Brier  creek;  area,  634  sq.  m. :  pop. 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  marshes  in  the  .  in  1870,  12,190,  of  whom  7,943  were  colored. 
S.  W.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Iron  |  It  hiLs  a  level  surface,  and  contains  bnhrstuDe. 
ore,  lead,  and  copper  are  found.  The  Rome,  '  agates,  chalcedony,  and  camelian.  Tlie  wil 
Watertown,  an<l  Ogdensburgh  railroad  and  was  originally  fertile.  The  Georgia  C'entnl 
Cape  Vincent  branch  traverse  it.  The  chief  railroad  passes  through  it.  The  chief  pn>- 
]>roductions  in  1870  were  228,772  bushels  of  ■  ductions  in  1870  were  11,949  bushels  of  wheat, 
wheat,  221,551  of  Indian  corn,  1,058,227  of  !  211,528  of  Indian  com,  22,514  of  sweet  pota- 
oats,  415,704  of  barley,  80,002  of  peas  and  I  toes,  and  0,885  bales  of  cotton.  Then?  were 
beans,  507,349  of  potatoes,  104,459  lbs.  of  !  043  horses,  1,023  males  and  asses,  1.5«>n  milch 
wool,  2i»2,738of  hops,  35,850  of  flax,  529,  H»9  cows,  8,432  other  cattle,  4,440  »heep,  and 
of  maple  sugar,  4,s«3,508  of  butter,  2,545,054  |  8,080  swine.  Capital,  Louisville.  Y.  A  S. 
of  cheese,  and  223,343  tons  of  hay.  There  I  county  of  Florida,  bordering  on  Georgia  and 
were  15,564  horses,  72,980  milch  cows,  23,525  i  Appalachec  bay,  and  bounded  E.  by  the  tVilla 
other  cattle,  20,390  sheep,  and  13,930  swine,  '  river;  area,  470  sq.  m. ;  pop.  lo  1«70,  D.SfS, 

6  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  9  ,  of  wliom  0,374  were  colored.  The  MirfsM 
of  cheese  lM)xes,  35  off  carriages,  79  of  cheese,  ■  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  Jack- 
21  of  clothing,  4  of  confectionery,  1  of  cotton  !  sonville,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile  railroad  and 
goods,  21  of  furniture,  10  of  iron  castings,  1  of  Monticello  branch  traverse  it.  The  chief  pri>- 
blooms,  11  of  machinery,  4  of  malt.  Oof  paper,  ductions  in  1870  were  238,728  bnshels  of  In- 
3  of  i)umps,  34  of  saddlery  and  harness,  8  of  j  dian  corn,  15,163  of  sweet  r>otatoe^  24  hops- 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  1  of  sewing  machines,     heads  of  sugar,  21,773  gallons   of  moIaaKS, 

I  of  steel  springs,  24  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-  -  and  6,051  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  491 
iron  ware,  0  of  woollen  goods,  30  saw  mills,  <  horses,  1,025  mules  and  nsses^  1.635  milch 
5  breweries,  1!»  tanneries,  9  currying  establish-  '  cowsi,  3,378  other  cattle,  956  sheets  and  T,*>»4 
ments,  and  40  tlour  mills.  Capital,  Water-  '  swine.  Capitid,  Monticello.  \l»  A  central 
town.  IL  A  W.  county  of  Pennsylvania,  I  county  of  Alabama,  drained  br  Black  Warrior 
drained  by  Mahoning  and  Red  Bank  creeks;  !  and  Cahawl)a  rivers;  area,  1,*>I0  sq.  m.:  pon. 
area,  950  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  21,050.  The  in  1870,  12,345,  of  whom  2,506  were  colored, 
surface  is  hilly  and  well  timbereil,  and  the  It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  fertile  soiL  Coal, 
soil  generally  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  anthracite  j  iron,  and  timber  are  abnndant.  The  Alabama 
coal  are  abundant.  The  chief  productions  in  !  and  Chattanooga  and  the  Sonth  anil  Nnrrh 
1870  were  78,018  bushels  of  wheat,  C4,<»78  of  ■  Alabama  railromls  traverse  it.  The  chief  pro- 
rye,  20n,484  of  Indian  corn,  390,151  of  oats,  ductions  in  1870  were  45.219  bushels  of  wheat 
40,032  of  buckwheat,  54,590  of  potatoes,  251,184  of  Indian  c«)m,  24,195  of  s«^t  poia- 
50.r»21  lbs.  of  wool,  497,951  of  butter,  and  ;  toes,  81,666  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,470  bales  of 
1H,!I14  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4.855  horses,  i  cotton.  There  were  1,754  horses  8,094  milch 
5,391  milch  cows,  0,029  other  cattle,  20,(r29  '■  cows,  1,414  working  oxen,  3,852  other  cattle, 
sheep,  and  8,«si»  swine;  2  manufactories  of  3,437  sheep,  and  13,753  swine.  CapitaL  Dj- 
agricultural  implements,  8  of  carriagi's,  8  of;  ton.  YII.  A  S.  W.  county  of  MisaissippL  Mpa^ 
furniture,  4  of  iron  castings,  1  of  machiner}',     rated  from  Louisiana  bj  the  Miasissjppi  river; 

7  of  sadjlK*ry  and  harness,  4  of  w<M)llen  gooila,     area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 18.849,  of  whom 

II  tanneries,  7  curry  inir  establishments,  1  dis-  10,033  were  colorod.  It  has  a  fertile  soil  anJ 
tillery,  3  plaiiini;  iiiilN,  and  44  saw  mills,  the  E.  part  is  occupied  by  pine  woctds.  Th* 
Caintal,  Hrookville.  III.  The  N.  K.  county  chief  productions  in  1870  were  204,4M  bosbelf 
of  Wi'st  Virginia,  separated  from  Maryland  of  Indian  com,  81,386  of  sweet  potatoes  81« 
on  the  X.  E.  by  the  Potomac  river,  boundcil  =  235  lbs.  of  butter,  and  13.719  bales  of  eottca 
N.  W.  l>y  Opequan  crei'k,  and  S.  and  S.  E.  by  There  were  1,681  horses,  1,9*4  nnle*  and 
Viririnia,  and  intersi'cteil  by  the  Shenandoah;  assi»^.  8.215  milch  cow%  1.584  workimr  oren. 
area,  200  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 13.219,  of  whom    4,825    other    cattle,  2,118  sheqi,  aad  T.tdO 
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swine.  Capital,  Fayette.  ¥111.  A  S.R  pariah 
of  Lonifliana,  extending  from  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  to  Barataria  bay,  and  qpBioed  by  the  Mia- 
aiasippi ;  area,  884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 17,767, 
of  whom  11,0^4  were  colored.  The  svarface  b 
level  and  partly  ooonpied  by  marshes  and  li^es. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  New  OrleanSi  Jackson, 
and  Great  Northern,  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
and  Texas,  and  Moroan^s  Louisiana  and  Texaa 
railroads  pass  througn  it.  The  chief  prodac- 
tions  in  1870  were  67,460  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  8,071  of  Irish  and  7,640  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 456  bales  of  cotton,  269,620  lbs.  of  rice, 
2,196  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  186.200  gallons 
of  molasses.  There  were  195  norses,  828 
mnles  and  asses,  538  cattle,  and  886  sheep ;  4 
manufactories  of  brick,  and  7  of  molasses  and 
sugar.  Capital,  La  Fayette.  IX.  The  S.  £. 
county  of  Texas,  separated  from  Louisiana  by 
Sabine  lake  and  pass,  bounded  N.  £•  by  the 
Neches,  and  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  area, 
900  sq.  ro.;  i^p.  in  1870,  1,906,  of  whom  498 
were  colored.  The  surface  consists  chiefly  of 
vast  savannas,  which  pasture  large  herds  of 
horses  and  cattle.  The  chief  pr^uctions  in 
1870  were  15,282  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,880 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  15,150  lbs.  of  rice, 
There  were  1,758  horses,  748  milch  cows,  15,- 
807  other  cattle,  642  sheep,  and  585  swine. 
Capital,  Beaumont  X*  A  S.  £.  county  of 
Arkansas,  traversed  by  Arkansas  river,  which 
is  here  navigable  by  steamboats;  area,  about 
900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  15,788,  of  whom 
10,167  were  colored.  The  surface  is  level  fuid 
the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  303,125  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  18,- 
890  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  2,211  horses, 
1,936  mules  and  asses,  8,281  milch  cows,  4,815 
other  cattle,  1,079  sheep,  and  17,098  swine;  1 
manufactory  of  agricultural  implements,  1  of 
carriages,  and  6  saw  mills.  Capital,  Pine 
Bluff.  XI.  An  E.  county  of  Tennessee,  bound- 
ed N.  W.  by  Ilolston  river  and  drained  by  the 
French  Broad;  area,  356  sq.  m. ;  pop. in  1870, 
19,476,  of  whom  2,910  were  colored.  It  has  a 
hilly  and  well  wooded  surface,  and  contains 
iron  ore.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  and  Georgia,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati, Cumberland  Gap,  and  Charleston  rail- 
roads ])iiA9  through  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  187i>  were  135,764  bushels  of  wheat,  627,- 
853  of  Indian  corn,  182,458  of  oats,  22,892  lbs. 
of  wool,  75,583  of  butter,  and  8,923  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  3,210  horses,  3,097  milch 
cows,  4,828  other  cattle,  11,598  sheep,  and 
11,971  swine;  4  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  1  of  paints,  1  flour  mill,  and  3  saw 
milL*.  Capital,  Dandridge.  XIL  A  N.  county 
of  Kentucky,  separated  from  Indiana  by  the 
Ohio  river;  area,  830  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
118,953,  of  whom  19,146  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  diversifled  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Louisville,  Cin- 
ninnati,  and  Lexington  railroads  pass  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  102,- 
820  bushels  of  wheat,  1,059,729  of  Indian  corn, 


868,828  of  oats,  49.975  of  bariey,  877,882  of 
Irish  and  104,862  of  sweet  potatoea,  65,268  Iba. 
of  wool,  812,288  of  batter,  and  11,228  tons  of 
hay.  lliere  were  6,860  norsea,  1,869  mnles 
and  asses,  6,268  milch  cows,  8,071  other  cat- 
tle, 7,089  aheep,  and  84,575  swine.  There  were 
altogether  801  mannfactoring  establishmenta. 
chiefly  in  Louisville,  the  county  seat;  capital 
invested,  $11,129,291 ;  valne  of  products,  ^0,* 
864,650.  XIII.  An  £.  county  of  Ohio,  sepa- 
rated from  West  Virginia  by  the  Ohio  river; 
area,  896  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  29,188.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  the  soil  rich,  and  coal  abun- 
dant The  Pittsbnrffh,  Cincinnati,  and  6t. 
Lonis  railroad  and  the  river  division  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsbnr^^  railroad  pass  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
215,694  bushels  ox  wheat,  680,196  of  Indian 
com,  480,884  of  oota,  44,268  of  barley,  122,- 
580  of  poUtoes,  664^518  lbs.  of  wool,  661,- 
047  of  butter,  and  28,569  tons  of  hgj. 
There  were  5,577  horses,  6,429  milch  cows, 
6,887  other  cattle,  154,668  sheep,  and  11,- 
627  swine;  15  manufactories  of  carriages,  8 
of  brick,  1  of  cars,  11  of  clothing,  1  of  reoti* 
fled  coal  oil,  4  of  coke,  1  of  glassware,  8  of 
iron,  8  of  machinery,  1  of  printing  paper,  6 
of  woollen  goods,  6  tanneries,  2  cun7ing  es- 
tablishments, 1  distillery,  2  breweries,  5  flonr 
mills,  and  5  saw  mills.  Capital,  Stenbenville. 
XIV.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Indittoa,  separated  fh>m 
Kentucky  by  the  Ohio  river;  iirea,  862  so.  m. ; 

Eop.  in  1870,  29,741.  It  has  a  diversifiea  snr- 
ice  and  a  rich  soiL  The  JeffersonviUe,  Madi- 
son, and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi raih*oads  pass  through  It.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  207,909  bushels  of 
wheat,  466,246  of  Indian  com,  181,821  of  oats, 
40,028  of  barley,  98,952  of  potatoes,  85,707  lbs. 
of  wool,  408,565  of  butter,  and  20,988  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  6,406  horses,  5,289  milch 
cows,  7,006  other  cattle,  18,921  sheep,  and 
19,757  swine,  and  numerous  manufacturing 
establishments,  chiefly  in  Madison,  the  county 
seat  XV*  A  S.  county  of  Illinois,  drained  by 
the  head  streams  of  Big  Muddy  river ;  area, 
576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 17,864.  The  surface 
is  diversifleu  by  prairies  and  tracts  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The 
St.  Louis  and  Southeastern  railroad  passes 
through  it  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  100,558  bushels  of  wheat,  887,981  of 
Indian  com,  285,949  of  oats  52,809  of  pota- 
toes, 99,469  lbs.  of  tobacco,  52,957  of  wool, 
150,298  of  butter,  and  10,460  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  6,006  horses,  1,878  mules  and  asses, 
8,908  milch  cows,  6,484  other  cattle,  22,759 
sheep,  and  24,805  swine ;  4  manufactories  of 
carriages,  5  of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  wool- 
len goods,  8  flour  mills,  and  5  saw  mills.  Capi- 
tal, Mount  Vemon.  XVI.  A  S.  E.  county  of 
Wisconsin,  drained  by  Rock,  Crawfish,  and 
Bark  rivers,  and  by  Koshkonong  lake,  an  ex- 
pansion of  Rock  river;  area,  576  sq.  m.;  pop. 
m  1870, 84,040.  The  surface  is  generally  level 
or  undulating,  and  is  well  timbered,  particularly 
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in  the  E.  part.  The  soil  U  (rood,  the  valley  of 
U<»ck  rivcT  beinj?  of  remarkable  fertility.  Tlie 
La  C'rosi*o  and  St.  Paul,  the  Prairie  <lu  Chien, 
and  tlie  MadirK>Q  divisions  of  tlie  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  railroad,  and  the  AVisconsin  divi- 
sion of  tlie  C-hica^ro  and  Northwestern  railroad 
traverse  it.  The  chief  f)ro<lucti(»n<t  in  1870 
were  678.715  Ijushels  of  wheat,  34,874  of  rye, 
579,233  of  Indian  corn,  470,4«rt  of  oat.«»,  50,- 
310  of  bark-y,  290.103  of  potatoes,  203,4OS  lbs. 
of  wool,  200,755  of  hops,  908,119  of  hotter, 
84.201  of  cheese,  and  5n,o55  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  S,4()0  horses,  11,701  milch  cows, 
11,909  other  cuttle,  49,118  sheep,  and  14,905 
swine;  5  manufactories  of  afrricultural  imple- 
ments ^  of  brick,  25  of  carriages,  5  of  cheese, 
16  of  cooperate,  12  of  furniture,  4  of  iron 
castinjrs,  2  of  cotton  and  woollen  machinery, 
10  of  Siiddlery  and  harness,  3  of  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds,  9  of  tin,  copner,  and  sheet-iron 
ware,  2  of  woollen  poods,  2  tanneries,  14 
breweries,  15  Hour  mills,  and  11  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Jefferson.  XVIL  A  S.  E.  county  of 
Iowa,  draini^l  by  Skunk  river  and  Hip  Cedar 
creek;  area,  38<l  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  17,839. 
The  surface  is  occupied  by  rich  rolling  prairies 
and  forests  of  oak,  ash,  hickory,  maple,  &c. 
The  BurlinptOQ  and  Missouri  I'iver  railroad 
and  the  Southwestern  branch  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  traverse  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  234,779  bushels  of 
wheat,  1,100,500  of  Indian  corn,  242,864  of 
oats,  72,037  of  potatoes,  107,894  lbs.  of  wool, 
403,782  of  butter,  and  20,835  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  9,150  horses,  (),365  milch  cows, 
11,330  other  cattle,  29,300  sheep,  and  32,845 
swine ;  4  manufactories  of  curriapes,  2  of  fur- 
niture, 1  of  machinerv,  7  of  saddlerv  and  bar- 
ness,  2  of  wrK>11en  poods,  and  8  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Fairfield.  XVIII*  An  E.  county  of 
Missouri,  separatinl  from  Illinois  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  drained  by  Maramec  river 
and  its  bran(*hes;  area,  500  s<i.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  15,380,  of  whom  763  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  diversifie<l,  and  the  soil  is  of  various 
qualities.  Rich  mines  of  lead  are  worked,  and 
co]>per  and  cobalt  are  also  found.  The  St. 
Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  railroad  pa^^ses 
througli  if.  The  chief  pro<luctions  in  1870 
were  149,298  l)ushels  of  wheat,  634,705  of 
Indian  corn,  184,279  of  oats,  76,278  of  pota- 
toes 25,235  lbs.  of  tobacco,  18,152  of  wool, 
152,934  of  l)Utter,  0,426  gallons  of  wine,  29 
bales  of  cotton,  and  5,075  tons  of  hay.  There 
Were  4,ri39  horses,  1.374  nudes  and  asses,  4,739 
mil«*h  cows,  1.235  w(»rkinp  oxen,  5,999  other 
cattle,  in. 722  sheep,  and  24,882  swine;  3  tlour 
mills  1  manufactory  of  kaolin  and  ground 
earths  and  3  of  pis  lead.  Capital,  Hills- 
borouph.  XIX*  A  N.  E.  county  of  Kansas, 
boun<hMl  S,  l)y  Kansas  river,  and  intersectetl 
by  (rrassbop])er  river;  area,  550  s<i.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  12,520.  The  surface  is  undulatinp, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Timber  and  limestone  are 
abundant,  and  coal  ha*«  In^en  fouml  in  several 
parts.     The  Kau*«as  Pacitic  and  the  Atchison, 


Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  railroadi  pan  tbmoith 
it.    The  chief  prodnctioiu  in  187fi  were  Stjkfi 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,257,790  of  Iiniian  ciiin, 
210,040  of  oats,  142,4415  of  potalo<«.  261.141 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  18,925  tons  of  liay.    Tliciie 
were  6,313  horses,  6,215  milch  cows.  1:L633 
other  cattle,  4.072  sheep,  and  21.818  fvinr:  I 
tlour  mills,  6  saw  millsi,  and  1  woollen  tacuvy. 
Capital,  Oskaloosa.    Uu  A  S.  £.  county  U 
Nel>raska,  l>ordering  on  Kansaa.  and  intenMtfd 
bv  Little  Blue  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. :  pop.  n 
1870,  2,440.     The  soil  is  fertile.     The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  24,847  boshrlf  d 
wheat,  72,230  of  Indian  com,  15,199  of  pots* 
toes,  19,850  lbs.  of  batter,  and  2,182  touof 
hay.    There  were  528  horses,  507  milch  mwi, 
905  other  cattle,  791  sheep,  and  712  »wiML 
Capital,  Fairburp.    XXL  A  central  coantr  d 
Colorado,  situated  partly  in  the  foot  hills  nd 
partly  in  the  plains;  area,  about  8ijo  tq.n.\ 
pop. 'in  1870,  2,390.     It  is  watered  by  ftDiB 
tributaries  of  the  Platte,  whicH  afford  (pood 
water  power.     The  soil  is  fertile  and  ««fl)f 
irripate<l.    In  the  west  are  found  copper,  iroii 
coal,  tire  and  potter's  clay,  and  grpsum.    Tbi 
Colorado  Central  railroad  terminates  at  tbi 
county  seat.    The  chief  productions  in  18i9 
were  54,746  bushels  of  wheat,  8,625  of  loditf 
corn,  45,523  of  oats,  9,060  of  barley,  15.8»Jo( 
potatoes  47,470  lbs.  of  butter,  8,860  of  cbcctt. 
and  1,957  tons  of  hay.    There  were  438  boncfc 
1,026  milch  cows,  and  l,r»84  other  cattle;  I 
flour  mills  8  saw  mills,  and  2  mannfactonn 
of  stone  and  earthenware.     Capital.  GuMea 
City.     XXII.   A  S.   W.  county  of  Ifootasi. 
bounded  £.  by  the  Missouri  river ;  area.  2.790 
sn.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,581,  of  whom  122  were 
Chinese.    It  contains  a  large  area  of  rich  tMiWr 
inp  land,  and  is  well  adapted  to  stock  raiflof. 
There  are  gold  mines  on  the  branches  of  the 
Missouri  and  Jefferson  rivers.    The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  4,1  M  bushels  of  vhat. 
11,584  of  oats,  6,605  of  barley,  11,693  of  pota- 
toes, 70,165  lbs.  of  butter,  and  2,422  low  U 
hay.    lliere  were  572  horses,  2,484  milch  eovii 
and  8,614  other  cattle;  6  saw  milK  and  8 
quartz  mills.    Capital,  Raderabur^p.    UUL  A 
W.  county  of  Washington  territory,  bouided 
E.  and  N.  E.  by  Hoodrs  canal  and  Adainltj 
inlet,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  area*  l.iTO 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,268.    The  interior  ii 
mountainous,  and  the  surface  is  mostly  eovcrHl 
with  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  bat  tiiei«  ia  mneh 
land  suitable  for  agriculture.    The  chief  pr»- 
ductions  in  1870  were  7,650  boshehi  of  wbeA 
3,038  of  oats,  4,878  of  bariey,  18,696  of  poia- 
t<»e8,  and  18,356  lbs.  of  butter.    The  valat  of 
live  stock  was  $87,674.      There  were  2  asw 
mills,  producing  9826^050  worth  of    Iwmbtr 
during  the  year.    Capital,  Port  Towmend. 

JEFfEESd.^,  a  city  and  the  county  seal  of 
Marion  co.,  Texas,  situated  on  Big  Cjfraw 
bayou,  4  m.  above  its  entrance  into  8oda  laka* 
which  empties  into  Ked  river,  and  on  a  biaih 
of  the  Texas  and  Parific  railroad,  260  m.  N.  E. 
of  Austin  and  40  m.  N.  W.  of  Shrevepoft,  Ia: 
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pm  in  1860,  088 ;  in  1870,  4^190,  of  whom 
1,^  were  colored.  In  the  vicinitj  are  depos- 
its of  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  river  is  naioga- 
ble  to  this  point  by  hirge  steamers  and  the 
city  is  the  shipping  point  for  a  large  extent  of 
fertile  country,  the  principal  articles  being  cot- 
ton, cattle,  hides,  beef,  tallow,  wool,  and  0«ige 
orange  seeds.  The  principal  manufactories 
are  a  fonndery,  saw  mills,  planing  mills,  sash 
and  door  factories,  and  brick-making  estab- 
litthments.  There  is  also  an  extensive. fonn- 
dery about  4^  m.  from  the  city.  There  are  a 
national  and  a  savings  bank,  ten  schools,  three 
newspapers,  and  seven  churches.  Jefferson 
was  nrst  settled  in  1848. 

JEFFEI80N,  Theam,  third  president  of  the 
United  States,  bom  at  Shadwetl,  Albemarle  co., 
Va.,  April  2,  1748,  died  at  Monticello,  July  4, 
1826.  His  father  was  Col.  Peter  Jefferson,  a 
planter  of  great  force  of  character  and  high 
poffltion ;  his  mother,  Jane  Randolph,  daughter 
of  Isham  Randolph  of  Dungeoness  in  Gooch- 
land. At  five  years  of  age  he  was  placed  at  an 
English  school,  and  at  nine  commenced  the 
ftody  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  under  Mr. 
Douglass,  a  Scottisli  clergyman.  Upon  his  fa- 
therms  death  in  1757,  he  was  sent  to  the  classi- 
cal school  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  where  he 
continued  for  two  years,  passing  thence  at  the 
age  of  17  to  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  at 
Williamsburg.  He  soon  became  popular  with 
his  companions  and  the  college  professors,  and 
is  descnbed  at  this  time  as  ardent  and  impulsive 
in  demeanor,  with  a  tall,  thin,  and  angular  per- 
son, ruddy  complexion,  red  hair,  and  bnght 
Cray  eyes  flecked  with  hazel.  Among  the 
friends  whom  he  made  was^  Francis  Fauquier, 
the  popular  governor  of  the  colony.  After  re- 
maining in  college  two  years,  he  studied  law 
with  George  Wythe,  and  commenced  practice 
in  1767  at  the  bar  of  the  general  court,  attend- 
ing also  the  county  courts  of  his  district.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  the  profession,  and  an  in- 
frequent speaker;  yet  during  the  first  two 
year?  of  his  practice  he  was  employed  in  about 
2u0  suits  his  fees  amounting  to  at  least  £600, 
at  a  time  when  fees  were  very  moderate.  The 
re<*ord  of  the  two  sueceedinj;^  years  shows  a 
rcffular  increase,  and  in  1771  Kobert  Carter 
Nicholas,  an  eminent  lawyer,  intrusted  to  him 
all  of  his  unfinished  business.  In  1769,  at  the 
age  of  26,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his 
county  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  where  he  at 
once  took  a  prominent  stand  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  i>arlianientary  encroachment,  drafting 
the  resr>liitions  to  be  used  as  heads  in  framing 
a  reply  to  Governor  Botetourt's  address,  and 
sipning  the  non-importation  agreement.  At 
this  his  first  session  he  introduced  a  bill  em- 
powering the  owners  of  slaves  to  manumit 
them  if  they  thought  proper ;  it  was  defeated, 
and  its  policy  not  fully  embraced  till  1782. 
Jefferson  returned  to  his  practice,  and  in  the 
following  year  removed  from  Shad  well  to  a  new 
residence  but  partially  finished,  which  after- 


ward became  f^oosAs'^  Monticello.**  On  Jan. 
1,  1772,  he  was  married  to  Martha  SkeltoiL 
widow  of  Bathnrst  Skelton.  and  daughter  of 
John  Wayles,  an  influential  lawyer  of  Chariea 
City.  This  lady,  then  28  years  of  age,  and  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the 
grace  of  her  manners,  brought  him  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune.  She  had  inherited  1 85  alavee 
and  40,000  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  the  whole 
being  about  equal  to  Jefferson^a  own  patrimony. 
The  two  combined  formed  an  ample  estoto, 
and  Jefferson^s  practice  added  largely  to  his 
income.  In  the  spring  of  1778  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  house  of  burgesses  a  member 
of  the  "  conunittee  of  correspondence  and  in- 
quiry for  the  dissemination  of  intelligence  be- 
tween the  colonies,**  the  plan  of  which  he  had 
aided  in  devising.  The  house  was  dissolved  by 
the  governor ;  its  members  were  reelected  and 
resumed  their  seats  in  the  spring  of  1774 ;  and- 
it  was  aniin  dissolved  after  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion drafted  by  Jefferson  and  a  few  associates 
at  a  private  meeting;  recommending  the  ob- 
servance of  June  1  as  '*a  day  of  fastings  hu- 
miliation, and  prayer,**  in  consequence  of  the 
passage  of  the  Boston  port  bill  m  parilament. 
The  members  met  privately,  and  recommended 
the  election  of  deputies  from  the  counties  to  a 
convention  to  meet  on  Aug.  1.  Jefferson  waa 
chosen  a  member  of  this  convention,  but  waa 
taken  sick  just  before  the  assembling  of  the  body, 
and  could  not  attend.  He  had  however  drawn 
up  a  paper  to  serve  for  instructions  to  the  dele- 
gates to  the  general  congress  which  the  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  had  been  directed  to  pro- 
pose to  all  the  colonies,  and  this  he  sent  to  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  the  president  of  the  convention. 
The  document  was  afterward  ordered  by  the 
burgesses  to  be  printed  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Summanr  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  Amer- 
ica,** and,  as  Jefferson  believed,  procured  the 
enrolment  of  his  name  on  a  bill  for  treason 
brought  into  parliament.  It  was  a  bold,  elabo- 
rate, and  elo()uent  exposition  of  the  right  of 
the  colonies  to  resist  taxation,  and  contained 
the  germ  of  the  subsequent  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. The  paper  was  offered,  but  not 
adopted,  being  regarded  as  too  much  in  ad- 
vance of  public  sentiment.  The  people  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  resistance  by  force,  and  even 
the  leaders  still  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
reud^ing  the  old  amicable  relations  with  Great 
Britain.  Such  a  restoration  of  good  feeling 
was  warmly  hoped  for  by  the  planters  general- 
ly. A  "redress  of  grievances"  was  all  that 
the  foremost  leaders  aimed  at  thus  early,  and 
the  tone  of  the  appeal  for  redress  was  the 
point  at  issue.  Tlie  "Summary  View**  was 
printed  in  England  as  well  as  in  Virginia,  and 
extensively  made  use  of  by  opposition  si)eakers 
in  parliament.  Its  influence  upon  the  fortunes 
of  Jefferson  was  marked ;  it  placed  him  before 
the  public  as  a  courageous  ana  uncompromising 
advocate  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  aUove 
all  as  a  most  accomplished  and  eloquent  writer. 
He  attended  the  second  convention,  which  met 
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in  Manli,  1773,  and  was  placed  upon  the  com- 
inittei'  Xo  rciM)rt  a  plan  of  defence,  which  was 
8(K»n  drawn  up.  The  convention  then  i)roceed- 
ed  to  elect  dclcfrates  to  conjrressi,  and  Jefferson 
was  chosen  as  the  alternate  of  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, will)  nii^lit  he  retained  hy  his  office  of 
president  of  the  hou^e  in  Virginia.  This  was 
the  case  when  Gov.  Duninore  sununoned  the 
burja^sses  to  meet  on  .Tune  1.  Jefferson  was  pres- 
ent, and  at  the  re(iuest  of  his  as.so<'iate3  drew  up 
before  leaving  A\  illianisbur);  the  reply  of  the 
Virjrinia  assembly  tt)  Lord  North's  *'  conciliatory 
propoMtit>n."  This  lK)ld  and  forcible  paper  he 
carried  with  him  to  Philadelphia  soon  after- 
wanl.  Ki^lit  days  before  his  arrival  Washing- 
ton had  been  apiM)inted  hy  congress  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  annies  of  tlie  colonies. 
America  was  thus  in  open  resistance  against 
the  crown.  Jefferson's  arrival  was  anxiously 
expcirted,  as  he  was  known  to  be  tlie  bearer 
of  the  reply  of  Virginia  to  Lord  North's  pro- 
posal ;  and  when  the  reply  was  deliverea  to 
congress,  it  met  with  the  wannest  ap|)robation. 
As  the  author  of  the  ])aper,  and  of  the  **  Sum- 
mary View ''  in  the  prece<ling  year,  Jefferson 
took  his  position  among  the  leaders  of  the 
body.  He  had  ^*tho  reputation  of  a  masterly 
I>en,"  says  John  Adams,  and  ^*  writings  of  his 
M'ere  handed  about,  remarkable  for  the  peculiar 
felicity  of  expression."  He  was  silent  upon 
the  floor,  but  in  committee  was  so  '^  prompt, 
frank,  explicit,  and  decisive,"  says  the  same 
authority,  that  he  won  the  cordial  regard  as 
well  as  res])ect  of  his  associates.  Ho  was  at 
once  placed  ui)on  the  committee  to  draw  up  the 
declaration  of  the  cause  of  taking  up  arms,  and 
aided  John  Dickinson  in  drafting  the  pai>er, 
of  which  ctmgress  approved.  The  body  tlien 
]>roceeded  to  act  upon  Lord  North^s  proposi- 
tion ;  and  Jefferson,  as  author  of  the  answer 
of  Virginia,  was  reciuested  by  the  committee, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  prepare  that 
of  congress.  He  did  so,  nearly  in  the  words 
of  the  fonncr  paper.  Congress  adopted  it,  and 
then  adjourned.  In  November  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  rejection  of  the  last  petition.  On 
May  15, 1770,  Virginia  instructed  her  delegates 
to  propose  a  declaration  of  the  indefiendence 
of  the  colonies;  and  congress  now  solemnly 
approa«'hed  that  great  event.  Early  in  June 
a  committee  to  draw  up  the  declaration  was 
appointed,  with  Jefferson  for  its  chainnan. 
lie  was  'Minanimously  presse<l  to  undertake 
the  draft  "  hy  his  associates  of  the  committee, 
and  did  so,  Franklin  and  Adams  only  making 
two  or  three  verbal  alterations  in  it.  It  was 
laid  before  congress  on  June  28.  On  July  2, 
the  resolution  to  declore  the  colonies  indepen- 
<lent,  which  had  l)een  introduced  by  Richanl 
Henry  Lee,  in  wronlance  with  the  Virginia 
iiistrnctiuns  pass<.'d  the  binly,  and  the  draft 
of  the  declaration  was  taken  uj).  The  debate 
uj)on  the  paper,  as  to  its  tone,  its  statements, 
and  the  )>ropriety  of  adopting  at  that  time  a 
measure  so  extreme,  Iaste<l  for  nearly  three 
days,  and  was  very  hot.     It  was  so  powerfully 


opposed  by  some  of  the  membera,  that  Jeff«^ 
sou  compared  the  opposition  to  **  tbe  cciwkw 
action  of  gravity,  weighing  upon  us  by  u^i 
and  by  day.'*    its  supporters,  however,  vcn 
the  leading  minds,  ana  urged  its  aduption  vith 
masterly  eloquence  and  ability.    On  July  4  the 
declaration  with  the  amendments  was  agr^U 
to :  and  thus  commenced  the  republic  of  tlw 
United  States  of  America.    The  [Miper  has  iut- 
ly  secured  a  renown  more  extended  ^riiifs 
than  that  of  any  other  state  paper  in  exiMence. 
Two  questions  have  however  arisen  as  to  ib 
originality :  the  first  upon  the  sabstance  of  the 
document ;  the  second  in  regard  to  its  phriN^ 
ology,  in  connec*tion  with  the  alleged  Meckkn- 
burg  declaration  of  May,  1775.    It  u  more  than 
probable  that  Jefferson  mode  oae  of  Mine  of 
the  ideas  expressed  in  newapapera,  coavcnt- 
tion,  and  bv  ]>ub1ic  speakeraat  the  time;  lad 
that  his  study  of  the  great  Engliah  writeri  apoo 
constitutional  freedom  waa  of  service  to  hun. 
But  on  impartial  criticism  will  not  baM  apM 
the  fact  a  charge  of  want  of  originality,   k 
should  rather  be  regarded  as  the  pMuliar  oMrit 
of  the  writer  that  he  thna  collected  and  as- 
bodied  tlie  conclusions  apon  guvemment  of 
the  leading  thinkers  of  the  age  in  Eunnc  lad 
America,  rejecting  what  was  false,  and  eon- 
bining  his  material  into  a  pnidoctii)n  of  lo 
much  eloquence  and  dignity.    The  **  SunaoMj 
View  ^^  of  1774  will  however  be  foond  to  eon* 
tain  the  complete  germ  of  the  ''  Declaralkiof 
and  as  tlie  originality  of  the  fonner  has  aoc 
been  impeached,  the  merit  of  the  latter  ii  it 
every  fair  sense  dne  to  Jefferson.    The  Hcoad 
charge,  that  he  made  use  of  the  alleged  Meck- 
lenburg paper,  has  excited  volumes  of  oootio- 
versy.    Jefferson  distinctly  denied  that  he  had 
over  seen  it  at  the  time,  and  John  Adami  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  himself  met  with  it 
Jefferson  was  rcchosen  a  delegate  to  coiigni^ 
but  resigned  the  appointment.    *'  The  laboring 
oar,^^  he  wrote,  was  at  home  In  Viifrinia.    Hit 
aim  now  was  to  carry  out  radical  changes  is 
the  laws  of  his  native  state.    The  new  era  cooU 
not  commence  there  until  fundamoital  rafoms 
had  taken  place,  and  the  practicability  of  swh 
refonus  had  long  engaged  faia  attention.     The 
first  movement  in  ue  proposed  direction  had 
been  the  formation  by  the  conTention  of  a 
constitution  for  the  commonwealth.    Jnst  be- 
fore the  composition  of  the  deelar^Mn,  Jeffer- 
son had  drawn  up  a  preamble  and  ootliae 
sketch  of  the  proposed  Instrument,  and  sent  it 
to  Edmund  Randolph,  president  of  the  eonvcn* 
tion  then  sitting.    Oeorge  Mason  had  however 
framed  a  const itntion  npon  which  the  fail 
vote  was  about  to  be  talwn.    Jefferson's  dnfk 
was  not  proposed,  bnt  his  preamble  was  pre- 
tixed  to  the  work  of  Mason.   The  {Ereat  reAmi 
in  the  organic  laws  were  still  unattained,  aid 
to  these  Jefferson  ardently  addressed  UaisIL 
He  was  elected  to  represent  his  ooaa^«aad 
declining  the  appointment  by  congress  to  US' 
crime  one  of  tne  commissioners  to  uafditK^ 
the  now  important  treatiea  oC  eoancrte  aid 
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alliance  with  France,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Virginia  hoase  in  Octoher,  1776.  He  com- 
menced at  once  hy  obtaining  leave  to  bring  in 
bills  for  cutting  off  entails,  and  for  a  general 
revision  of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  A 
committee  of  revision  was  appointed,  and  Jef- 
ferson placed  at  the  head  of  it,  with  Edmund 
Pendleton  and  other  distingnished  lawyers  for 
colleagues.  The  work  employed  the  committee 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  was  arduous  in 
the  extreme.  To  Jefferson  were  dlotted  the 
common  law  and  statutes  to  the  4th  of  James 
I. ;  and  ho  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  re- 
vision. To  the  more  important  bills  which  he 
brought  in,  the  opposition  was  resolute  and 
bitter.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  may  be 
found  in  a  few  sentences  of  his  memoir :  *^  I 
considered  four  of  these  bills  as  forming  a  sys- 
tem by  which  every  fibre  would  be  eradicated  of 
ancient  or  future  aristocracy.  .  .  .  The  re- 
peal of  the  laws  of  entail  would  prevent  the 
accumulation  and  perpetuation  of  wealth  in 
select  families.  .  .  .  The  abolition  of  primo- 
geniture, and  equal  partition  of  inheritances, 
removed  the  feudal  and  unnatural  distinctions 
which  made  one  member  of  every  family  rich 
and  all  the  rest  poor.  .  .  .  The  restoration  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  relieved  the  people 
from  taxation  for  the  support  of  a  religion  not 
theirs,  for  the  establishment  was  truly  the  re- 
ligion of  the  rich.^^  The  latter  reference  is  to 
the  bill  ^*  for  establishing  religious  freedom.*^ 
On  the  adoption  of  this,  and  the  proposition  to 
cut  off  entails  and  abolish  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, took  place  the  determine  standwhich 
has  been  mentioned.  From  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  Virginia  society  at  the  period,  no  mea- 
sures could  have  been  more  revolutionary.  The 
dominant  class  was  essentially  aristocratic,  and 
the  law  of  prhnogcnituro  represented  their 
deliberate  views  of  social  order ;  the  establish- 
ment was  dear  to  tliem  ns  the  church  of  their 
ant-estoFH,  and  as  the  bulwark  of  Protestant 
Christianity  against  heresy  and  superstition. 
The  contest  was  prolonged  for  years,  and  en- 
listed all  the  ability  of  the  conunonwealth. 
The  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  measures 
fought  with  the  desperation  of  men  who  were 
contendin;;  for  the  dearest  prizes  of  existence. 
The  bills  all  finally  i)assed,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  complete.  When  Jefferson  drew  up 
the  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  he 
addeil  to  the  words,  **  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  those  others,  "  and  of 
the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom." 
In  addition  to  these  radical  measures,  Jefferson 
was  the  author  of  others  of  nniwrtance,  for  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  law,  and  a  complete 
system  of  elementary  and  collegiate  education.  ! 
He  continued  to  sit  in  the  house  in  1777  and 
1778.  In  the  fonner  year  he  strongly  opposed  j 
the  alleixed  scheme  for  appointing  Patrick  , 
Henry  dictator.  In  the  latter  year  he  proposed 
and  prcKured  the  passage  of  a  bill  forbidding 
the  future  importation  of  slaves.  In  the  spring 
of  1779  he  was  busily  employed  in  ameliorating  j 
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the  condition  of  the  British  priscmen  at  Char- 
lottesville. On  June  1  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Virgjinia.  Ho  entered  njpon  office  at  a  gloomy 
period  in  the  history  of  the  countiy.  fiie  last 
campaign  had  not  been  encouraging  to  the 
American  arms,  and  the  enemy  were  about  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  south.  Jefferson  found 
the  commonwealth  almost  defenceless.  Vir- 
ginia had  nearly  10,000  troops  in  tlie  army  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  steady  drain  upon 
her  other  resources  had  so  greatly  enfeebled 
her  that  there  was  little  pr^jpect  of  her  being 
able  to  resist  an  enemy.  The  southern  cam- 
paign began  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and 
the  resources  of  the  colonies  were  laid  under  a 
heavy  tax  for  raising  supplies.  Virginia  was 
so  profuse  in  contributions  of  men,  arms,  horses, 
and  provisions,  that  she  was  soon  completely 
exhausted.  Her  extended  coast  and  the  banks 
of  her  great  rivers  were  wholly  unfortified.  A 
few  small  vessels  and  gunboats,  imperfectly 
manned  and  equipped,  were  all  tnat  sne  could 
oppose  to  the  approach  of  an  enemy^s  fleet. 
Qen.  Leslie  easily  took  possession  of  Hampton 
and  Portsmouth,  and  Arnold  ascended  James 
river  almost  unresisted  with  fewer  than  2,000 
men.  He  entered  Richmond,  which  had  re- 
cently become  the  capital,  on  Jan.  6,  1781. 
The  public  functionaries,  including  the  gov- 
ernor, retired  before  the  enemy;  but  Jefferson 
remained  until  they  entered-  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  and  afterward  busied  himself  m  their 
immediate  vicinity  in  attempts  to  protect  the 
public  stores.  Arnold  ravagea  the  place,  burned 
some  buildings,  and  then  dropped  down  the 
river  again.  In  April  Gen.  Phillips  ascended 
the  river  and  threatened  Richmond ;  but  re- 
ceiving orders  from  Comwallis,  who  had  en- 
tered Virginia  from  the  south,  he  joined  the 
main  army,  then  advancing  in  pursuit  of  La- 
fayette toward  the  Rapidan.  Lafayette  escaped, 
and  Comwallis  detennined  to  capture  or  dis- 
perse the  legislature,  which  had  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Charlottesville.  Tarleton  was  des- 
patched upon  this  enterprise,  and  by  a  forced 
march  he  fell  upon  the  body  almost  before  they 
knew  of  his  approach.  They  were  dispersed, 
but  without  any  captures;  and  Tarleton  de- 
tached several  of  his  troop  to  take  the  governor 
prisoner  at  Monticello,  which  was  in  sight  of 
the  town.  Jefferson  received  intelligence  of 
their  approach,  and  hastily  sent  off  his  family. 
Having  secured  his  more  important  papers,  he 
follow e<l  on  horseback,  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  party  sent  to  take  him.  Tarleton  rejoined 
Comwallis,  burning  and  ravaging  on  his  way. 
Among  other  estates  laid  waste  was  Elk  Hill, 
belonging  to  Jefferson,  where  a  large  amount 
of  property  was  wantonly  destroyed.  The 
events  attending  this  inroad  of  the  enemy 
fonned  subsequently  the  basis  of  violent  dia- 
tribes against  Jefferson,  who  was  declared  to 
have  received  warning  of  the  danger  from 
Washington,  but  to  have  wantonly  disregarded 
it,  and  neglected  to  put  the  state  in  a  posture 
of  defence.     Additional  charges  were  made, 
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discroclitm;;  lii!^  jK^rsonal  courage,  onthcpronml 
of  liis  withdrawal  from  Hichniond  and  Monti- 
cello.  Hut  that  he  had  the  continueil  approba- 
tion of  Washin^on  in  exhausting  Virginia  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  cause  is  certain ;  that 
tlie  commonwealth,  thus  drained  of  her  re- 
sourct^,  could  have  l)een  defended,  is  at  least 
doubtfiil ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  with- 
drawal from  Richmond  and  Monticello  do  not 
support  the  accusation  of  a  want  of  j)ersonal 
courage.  An  error  of  judgment  is  thus  all 
which  might  be  justly  chargeable  up<m  Jeffer- 
son. His  term  of  office  had  expire<l  two  days 
before  Tarletcm  entered  Charlottes\ille,  and  in 
his  memoir  he  savs  that  he  had  detennined  to 
decline  a  reClection,  *'  from  a  belief  that  under 
the  pressure  of  the  invasion,  under  which  we 
were  then  laboring,  the  i)ublic  would  have 
more  confidence  in  a  military  chief."  At  the 
next  session  of  the  housi*  a  young  member  de- 
manded an  inquiry  into  his  conduct ;  but  it  was 
never  made,  though  Jefferson,  who  had  gtme 
to  the  assembly  to  meet  it,  rose  in  his  place 
and  also  demanded  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
house  resolved  **  that  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
general  assembly  be  given  to  our  former  gov- 
ernor, Thomas  Jefferson,  for  his  impartial  up- 
right, and  attentive  adminlstnition  while  in 
otKce."  But  the  charges  agtiinst  his  administra- 
tion wounded  liim  deeply,  and  he  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  spring  session  of  1782. — From  his 
retirement  at  Monticello,  which  had  been  re- 
cently rendereil  doubly  gl(M)my  by  the  death  of 
his  wife,  he  was  summoned  by  congress  to  act 
as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  England,  to 
negotiate  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The 
business  was  so  far  advanced  before  he  was 
ready  to  sail  that  congress  recalled  the  appoint- 
ment ;  but  taking  his  seat  in  that  body  in  the 
winter  sessi(m  of  1783,  he  reporte<l,  ils  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  whicli  it  had  been  re- 
ferred, the  <lelinitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land. At  the  succeeding  session  Jefferson  pro- 
posed and  secured  the  adoption  of  the  present 
system  of  United  States  coinage,  doing  away 
with  the  old  .£. «.  d.,  and  substituting  the  dollar 
and  its  subdivisions,  down  to  the  hundre<1th 
part,  to  whii-h,  in  onler  to  des<'ribe  its  value, 
lie  gave  the  present  name  of  cent.  At  the  same 
Be^sion  he  drafte<l  the  report  of  the  committee 
apiNjinted  to  **  prepare  a  plan  for  the  temporary 
government  of  the  western  territorj'."  Vir- 
ginia held  this  great  extent  of  country  under 
charter  from  James  I.  In  1780  she  cede<l  to 
the  confederation  the  whole  territory  N.  W.  of 
the  Ohio,  but  the  ce^ssion  was  not  then  formally 
consuminatod.  Jefferson's  j>lan  of  a  govern- 
ment for  this  territory  was  adopted  with  a  few 
amendments ;  thesi'  consisted  of  an  omission  of 
the  names  suggested  for  the  districts,  and  of 
the  rlause  ]m>viding  **  that  after  the  year  1800 
of  the  Christian  era  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntarv  servitude  in  anv  of  the 

%  »  » 

stiid  states,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  be  duly  c<m- 
vieted  to  have  l>eeii  personally  guilty."    The 


cession  was  finally  consaminated  in  ITS^.— In 
May,  17K4,  Jeflprson  was  api>ointed  niinl^cr 
])lenipotentiary  1x>  Enrope,  to  assist  John  Adams 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  in  negotiatin;r  trvatie* 
of  commerce.   He  saile<l  in  Jnlr  with  hh  eldef: 
daughter,  and  was  Joined  by  Lis  Bssociatiss  in 
Paris.    They  succeeded  in  negotiatinir  treativ» 
with  Pnissia  and  Morocco,  the  shipA  uf  whirfa 
latter  government  had  made  depredation*  r-a 
Americtm  conmierce.     Bv  the  treaties  bkvk- 
ades  were  abolished,  the  flag  covered  the  car^ 
and  contrabands  were  exempted  from  coofiM- 
tion.     AVith  England  all  negotiations  faiWd. 
At  this  tinie  Jefferson  printed  and  distributed 
among  his  friends  a  sinali  edition  of  hi:*  **  Note* 
on  Virginia."    The  substance  of  this  work  hid 
been  prepared  in  1782,  at  the  request  of  M.  dv 
Marbois,  French  secretary  of  legation,  in  hoQr» 
of  confinement  produced  by  a  fall  from  hoiw^ 
back.    An  incorrect  copy  had  been  printed,  lad 
the  author  now  published  it  in  an  ammte 
form.    In  the  same  year  he  furnished,  at  the 
request  of  the  Virginia  directors,  a  plan  for  the 
capitol  at  Richmond,  on  the  model  of  tbe 
maUon  earree  at  Nimes,  and  another  for  i 
penitentiary,  similar  to  a  building  which  be  bad 
examined  in  England.  Both  plans  were  adopted 
with  some  alterations,  i  In  1785  congrm  a^ 
pointed  Jefferson  minister  plenipotentiair  to 
France,  in  place  of  Franklin,  who  htd  reiipd. 
He  combated  the  intrigues  of  VerfdUMand 
Calonne,  the  French  ministers,  in  oppoadoi  to 
the  desired  treaties  of  commerce,  with  caiig 
and  effect.    Among  other  objects  wluch  be  tf* 
tained  were  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  mamif' 
olies,  and  the  admission  into  Fhmce  of  tobirva 
rice,  whale  oil,  salted  fish,  and  flour.    In  ibi 
midst  of  these  duties  he  found  time  to  wAt 
excursions  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Frcncb 
provinces.    In  Paris  he  became  intiDatdy  a^ 

Suainted  with  Condorcet,  D^Alcmbcrt,  DeMB 
e  Tracy,  and  other  liberal  thinkcm  Thkutm 
to  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  Mtiodi  of  Mi 
life ;  and  his  sympathies  towwd  FVMce  iv- 
mained  ever  afterward  unnhaken.  He  kfl  tb» 
country  before  the  excesMS  ci  the  re^uhitwa. 
and  always  regarded  it  with  a  strong  feefiac  f^ 
preference,  especially  in  comparim  wiA  Eif* 
land.  \  His  diplomatic  functions  wen  p«- 
formed  with  marke<l  aMlltr.    The  adopfiwrf 


the  American  constitution  did  not  mecC  hbftf 

approval.   He  did  not  know,  he  wrote, 

the  good  or  the  bad  predominated  ia  tbe  i 

strument,  and  some  nortlons  **•  tttftgen'^*^ 

He  afterwanl  formca  a  more  faromble 

of  it.— In  1789  he  obtained  leave  of 

'  for  a  time,  and  returned  to  America.   Soca 

I  after  his  arrival  he  was  offered  the  poil  of  iw- 

'  rctary  of  state  in  Washington's  eabincC,  aa&  ii 

j  s])ite  of  his  desire  to  return  to  France,  soMpc- 

'  ed  it,  thus  terminating  hb  minktciial  cvftr. 

!  With  the  entrance  of  Jefferson  into  thectbte^ 

in  March,  1790,  commenced  the  ftimi^  be- 

'  tween  the  federalists  and  repnbBemi  n^ 

'  the  banners  of  their  two  moot  <litliniiii*brf 

leaders.    Alexander  Hamilton,  seeNtary  of  ibe 
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treasury,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  fonner. 
Jefferson  was  a  democrat  by  nature  and  train- 
ing; strongly  opposed  to  England  and  the 
English  system,  against  which  he  had  struggled 
from  the  moment  of  his  entrance  into  publio 
affairs;  and  an  unyielding  advocate  of  state 
sovereignty  and  decentrahzation.  His  visit  to 
Europe  had  strengthened  these  convictions  of 
the  dimgcr  of  strong  governments,  and  the  up- 
rising of  the  French  people  had  secured  his 
cordial  sympathy.  In  the  cabinet  of  Washing- 
ton he  now  represented  the  principles  of  the 
republican  party,  who  opposed  a  strong  gov- 
ernment as  tending  to  monarchy,  advocated 
state  sovereignty  as  the  only  true  republican- 
ism, and  espoused  the  cause  of  France  in  oppo- 
sition to  England.  In  all  the  great  measures 
Hamilton  defeated  his  rival.  The  entire  sys- 
tem of  finance,  including  the  establishment  of 
a  bank  of  the  United  States,  proposed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  adopted  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  Jefferson,  and  of  Randolph 
the  attorney  general.  In  February,  1791,  Jef- 
ferson wrote  an  able  report  upon  the  ood  and 
whale  fisheries,  recommending  congress  to  pro- 
tect those  valuable  branches  of  trade.  Later 
in  the  same  year  he  conducted  an  important 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Hammond,  the  Brit- 
ish mmister,  in  relation  to  alleged  violations 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England.  Jefferson 
complained  of  non-compliance  with  tliat  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  which  contained  stipulations 
against  carrying  away  negroes  or  destroying 
property,  and  provided  for  the  evacuation  by 
Great  Britain  of  aU  posts  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Hammond  replied,  and 
Jefferson  rejoined,  when  the  corresponaence 
closed ;  and  the  questions  were  not  reopened 
for  discussion  until  the  more  important  aiffer- 
ences  occurred  which  were  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  1794.  In  the  spring  of  1792  Jeffer- 
son drew  up  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  with  Spain.  These 
involved  the  detennination  of  boundaries,  the 
exclusiofi  of  American  citizens  from  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  below  our  limits,  in- 
terference with  tlie  Indian  tribes,  the  restitu- 
tion of  fugitives  from  justice  and  of  property 
carried  off,  and  the  terras  of  a  commercial 
treaty.  The  negotiations  were  indefinitely 
protracted,  and  it  was  not  until  many  years 
afterward  that  they  were  even  partially  suc- 
cessful. In  the  spring  of  1793  arose  the  para- 
mount question  of  the  neutral  policy  and  rights 
of  the  L  nited  States,  in  view  of  the  declaration 
of  war  just  made  by  France  against  Holland 
and  CIreat  Britain.  Upon  this  question  was 
put  forth  tlie  entire  strength  of  the  two  great 
leaders  of  the  federal  and  republican  parties  in 
the  tahinet.  The  republican  party  was  enthu- 
siiLstic  in  its  sympathy  for  France  in  the  stnig- 
gle  with  her  great  enemies,  and  a  disposition 
was  imiuediiitely  shown  to  fit  out  i)rivateers  in 
American  i)orts  to  cruise  against  English  ves- 
sels. This  was  energetically  opposed  by  the 
federal  leaders,   who  were  anxious  that   no 


cause  of  hostilities  should  be  given  to  England, 
and  held  that  the  true  policy  of  America  was 
to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions, but  form  entangling  alliances  with  none. 
The  president,  who  had  just  entered  upon  his 
second  term,  issued  his  proclamation  warning 
the  citizens  of  the  Unitea  States  against  carry- 
ing to  the  hostile  powers  any  articles  deemed 
contraband  of  war,  or  performing  other  acts 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  friendly  na- 
tion. This  was  advised  by  Jefferson,  as  by  his 
colleagues.  He  however  advocated  the  pro- 
priety of  receiving  a  minister  from  the  French 
republic,  which  was  determined  upon.  This 
was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  Genest  as 
minister,  to  succeed  the  former  royal  function- 
ary, who  had  been  recalled.  Genest  author- 
ized the  fitting  out  and  arming  of  privateers, 
and  empower^  the  French  consuls  turoushout 
the  United  States  to  erect  courts  of  admiralty 
to  try  and  condenm  prizes  brouffht  into  Amer- 
ican ports.  The  president  ordered  that  his 
privateers  should  leave  the  ports  immediatdy. 
notwithstanding  which  he  armed  a  prize  ana 
ordered  her  to  sail  as  a  privateer.  A  violent 
debate  took  place  in  the  cabinet  in  Washing- 
ton's absence.  Hamilton,  supported  by  Knox, 
advocated  the  erection  of  a  battery  to  prevent 
the  vessel  from  sailing,  and  denounced  Genest 
as  an  agent  sent  to  embroil  America  with  Eng- 
land. Jefferson  opposed  the  scheme  of  a  bat- 
tery on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  would  not 
sail,  and  that  the  matter  was  too  trifling  to 
cause  hostilities  with  France.  Washington  ar- 
rived and  addressed  a  heated  note  to  Jefferson ; 
but  explanations  were  made.  In  spite  of  all, 
the  vessel  sailed.  Genest  then  ffrew  so  inso- 
lent that  the  auestion  arose  whether  he  should 
not  be  ordereu  out  of  the  country.  It  was  de- 
termined, however,  to  request  his  recall.  Jef- 
ferson says  that  he  was  in  favor  of  "  express- 
ing that  desire  with  great  delicacy,'-  but  that 
"the  others  were  for  peremptory  terms." 
Genest  was  finally  recalled,  and  this  affair  ter- 
minated. It  had  aroused  to  the  utmost  extent 
all  the  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  great 
rivals,  and  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  were 
stormy.  The  last  act  of  Jefferson  as  secretary 
of  state  was  an  elaborate  report  on  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  with  the 
measures  necessary  for  regulating  and  improv- 
ing it.  In  this  paper  he  first  enumerates  the 
articles  of  export,  with  their  value,  and  then 
states  the  various  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them,  calling  attention  to  the  best  method  of 
modifying  or  removing  them.  This  report 
gave  rise  to  long  and  animated  discussions,  and 
the  measures  secured  the  favor  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  national  legislature ;  but  a  vote 
was  not  immediately  taken,  and  the  subject 
was  lost  sight  of. — On  Dec.  81,  1798,  Jefferson 
resigned  his  place  in  the  cabinet,  and,  return- 
ing to  his  home  at  Monticello,  devoted  him- 
self to  his  private  affairs,  which  had  become 
somewhat  embarrassed.  In  September,  1796, 
Washington    announced   that  ne  would  not 
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lurain  be  a  candidate  for  the  presiidenoy,  and 
t!ic'reii]>"n  the  two  ^eat  parties*  tixed  U[x:>n 
Jfihn  AdaiiM  and  Thoma.^  JefTers^^n  a.^  tlieir 
nominee**.  In  February,  1797.  the  votes  were 
0|>ene«l  and  counte<l  in  presence  of  botli 
tioiHo?^:  and  the  hi^rhest  nuinl>er  appearing  in 
favor  of  Arlams,  with  the  next  in  favor  of  Jef- 
ferson, tljo  former  was  declare<l,  in  accordant-e 
with  tiie  existing  law,  pre'*ident  of  the  United 
States  "nd  t!ie  latter  vice  president.  On 
Marrh  4,  1707,  Jefferson  t«M>k  the  cliair  us 
preM«lent  of  the  senate,  and  delivered  a  short 
address,  in  whicli  he  exprcsse<1  his  att;ichment 
to  the  laws,  and  hi-*  anxious  wish  to  properly 
fulfil  his  dutiO'^.  The  jrreater  part  of  the  next 
four  years  was  spent  at  Montieelh*.  but  Jeffer- 
son was  a  close  oliserver  of  public  events,  and 
lar^rely  particij>ate<l  in  affairs,  through  his  wide 
correspondence.  T!ie  reaction  of  nublic  feel- 
ing, resultin;?  from  the  excesses  of  the  rei;m  of 
terror,  had  almost  overwhelmed  the  American 
Hympatliizers  with  France.  The  a;rjrressions 
of  the  French  directory,  and  the  insulting  re- 
ception of  our  envoys,  paralyzed  the  enemies 
of  the  fe<leralist9.  The  '*war  niessiige"  of 
Adams  in  the  spring  of  1797  threw  the  country 
into  unheanl-of  agitation.  The  general  indig- 
nation against  France  swept  all  opposition  be- 
fore it.  Congress  declared  all  treaties  an- 
nulled ;  men'hant  vessels  were  authorizetl  to 
resist  <earch ;  large  sums  were  voted  for  de- 
fence ;  and  tliese  measures  were  sinm  followed 
by  others  still  more  energetic.  Tlie  alien  and 
Sedition  laws  were  passed;  the  former  empow- 
ered tlie  president  to  order  out  of  the  country 
such  aliens  us  he  considered  dangerous,  on  pain 
of  heavy  penalties;  the  latter  declare<l  that 
printing  or  uttering  false  and  malicious  charges 
against  the  fjresident  or  congress  should  be 
deemed  seilitious,  and  punished  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. These  measures  were  vainly  op- 
I>ose<l  by  the  re[>ublican  party.  The  wliole 
nation  was  urgent  for  war,  and  Washington 
offereil  to  take  his  plac>e  at  t!ie  head  of  the 
army.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  republicans 
but  to  make  an  issue  on  the  constitutionalitv 
of  tiie  alien  and  seilitiou  laws,  and  even  this 
was  impo-i>ibIe  in  congress.  **  Finding  them- 
selve**  of  no  use  tliere,"  they  determined  to 
ro'iort  to  the  state  areniLs;  and  the  result  was 
the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  *' resolutions  of 
*l»x.*'  The  former  state  was  closely  connected 
with  VirLnnia,  and  Jefferson  drafted  the  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  denouncing  the  obnoxious 
laws,  and  intimating  a  detennination  on  the 
part  »»f  the  state**  to  proceed  to  arme<l  resis- 
tance. Thev  wore  followwl  in  Virginia  hv  sim- 
ilar  roolves  drawn  up  by  James  Madison,  o|>- 
po-iing  the  consolidation  measures  of  the  fed- 
eral party,  and  calling  on  tlie  states  to  maintain 
their  liberties  inviolate.  The  spring  of  1799 
brought  a  revuKion  in  favor  of  the  republicans. 
Adams  sent  envoys  to  France;  Witshington 
retired  again  to  Mount  Vernon:  and  the  war 
spirit  rapidly  subsided.  AVa>hington  died  be- 
fore the  clo*«e  of  the  year,  and  the  brief  pause 


in  political  strife  which  snoceeded  tlie  inteni- 
gence  of  his  death  was  followed  by  more  tio- 
lent  commotions  than  bvfore.     The  «lr<ctiua»  la 
New  York  in  the  spring  of  ISuu  were  bitterly 
contesteil.  but  terminated  in  a  repablican  tri- 
-  umph,  which  extended  thruaghnut  the  Unieiu 
The  result  was  largely  attributed  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Aaron  Burr,  who  bvcanic  the  n-psb- 
lican  candidate  for  vice  president,  with  Jef- 
ferson for  president.    The  federalists  supfiortcd 
Adams  and  Pinckney.     When  the  Tot«»  vi-ry^ 
opened,  it  was  found  that  Jefferson  and  Bcrr 
Were  elected,  but  by  an  e<2u;il  nuoiber  of  Ti>i>  ri. 
The  dilemma  was  serious^  as  th«  con^titntuD 
did  n(»t  require  tiie  specification  of  the  ullicv 
to  which  e;ich  was  elected,  and  tlie  dei-L-ivQ 
devolved  njHin  the  house  of  repreaentativcs. 
Many  weeks  of  violent  struggle:!  on  tlie  p&.*: 
of  the  supporters  of  the  two  candidate*  touk 
place;    but  on  the  36th  ballot  Jeffrr«on  vv 
i  elected  president  and  Burr  becuiue  \ic>;  proa- 
I  dent.    Jefferson  took  his  seat  Marrii  4,  lV}U 
at  Washington,  to  which  the  capital  had  bccfl 
I  removed  some  months  before,  and  dviiTcrwI 
'  an  inaugnnd  address  which  lucidly  and  ei<.»- 
quently  summed  up  the  principles  of  r«fm!^ 
lican  governmenL     He  liad  come  in  npoo  s 
swelling  tide  of  popidarity.  and  lie  carefallT 
avoided  all  acts  Wliicii  would  tend  to  dimicith 
it.     Few  rem  orals  were  made,  and  these  chidr 
of  those  who  were  appointed  by  Adamt  in  i^ 
la<«t  hours  of  his  a^mini^tration.    A  gentfal 
amnesty  was  granted  to  the  federalists  aaJ 
they  seemed  to  gradoally  become  merfcd  n 
tlie  masses,  which  every  day  grew  more  "  re- 
publican.-*    The  old  regime  appeared  to  We 
suddenly  parsed  away.    A  change  in  dreM  sfri 
manners  followed  the  political  succ««  of  t^ 
republicans.    The  reaction  against  the  fUtdj 
dignity  and  ceremony  of  Washington's  en  t«* 
he:ided  by  the  new  president,  who  would  hire 
no  formal  address  from  congreH.  and  f«nl  ia 
his  message  by  a  common  mesKnger.    Etctj- 
where  the  new  philosophj  of  life  wafrncdrei 
with  acclamations  which  awelled  itiU  In^ 
the  flood  of  Jeffemon^B  popnlaritr.    la  li^ 
Louisiana  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  Fiibm^ 
and  in   1802  the  president  opened  a  priitft 
correspondence  wiui  the  French  goreruect 
which  resulted  in  the  succeeding  year  ia  tat 
purcliose  of  the  entire  territory  for  the  na 
of  $15,000,000.    The  question  of  the  eonO- 
tutionality  of  that  measure  was  cwadcdLsBJ 
so  great  was  the  advantage  wUdi  il  Mceml 
that  all  opposition  soon  diaq>pearcd.    In  1^ 
/Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  under  tilt  mtfiiBB 
of  Jefferson,  set  out  to  explore  tilt  floitmfft 
to  the  Pacific,  with  in8tmctii>Ds  dnwB  if  ^ 
the  president's  own  hand.    The  ezpcAta  rt- 
tumeil  two  years  afterward  with  a  bm»  ^ 
valuable  information,  which  exhibited  Ihtitil 
of  their  instructions.     In  19(MI  CoBMdon 
Treble  vindicated  American  rights  in  tht  IM- 
iterranean  against  tlie  emperor  of  Mewgw| 
Decntnr  in  a  small  schooner  entered  thehtfbor 
of  Tripoli,  and  burned  the  frigite  PUUdphk 
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under  the  gnns  of  the  enemy,  retarning  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man,  and  the  Tripolitana  were 
comjielled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  tiie  naval  victories,  and  tne  gen- 
eral prosperity  throughout  the  nation,  greatly 
increased  the  popularity  of  the  administration ; 
and  Jefferson  was  reelected,  with  George  Clin- 
ton of  New  York  for  vice  president,  for  the 
term  commencing  Marcli  4, 1805,  hy  a  majority 
of  148  out  of  176  electoral  votes.  In  1806 
Jefferson  was  called  upon  to  arrest  Aaron  Burr 
for  treasonable  operations  in  the  southwest. 
(See  BuRB.)  The  former  position  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  his  prominence  before  the  country, 
rendered  the  trial  one  of  deep  interest  It 
aoon  took  a  political  complexion,  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  administration  bitterly  inveighed 
against  the  anxiety  displayed  by  the  president 
to  procure  a  conviction.  At  the  same  time 
the  country  was  powerfully  excited  by  the  loss 
of  its  profitable  foreign  trade  as  a  neutral, 
through  the  British  orders  in  council  and  Na- 
poleon^s  Berlin  decree,  blockading  European 
ports ;  and  still  more  by  the  **  right  of  search  ^' 
asserted  by  Great  Britain,  under  color  of  which 
American  vessels  were  boarded,  and  their  sailors 
impressed  as  subjects  of  the  king.  This  wrong 
had  been  persistently  opposed,  but  the  claim 
was  never  relinquished,  w  hen,  in  Juno,  1807, 
the  American  frigate  Chesapeake  was  fired 
upon  by  the  British  ship  Leopard,  and  four  of 
her  crew  were  seized  as  deserters,  the  coun- 
try was  in  a  flame,  and  the  president  issued 
his  proclamation,  interdicting  the  entrance  of 
Briti:«h  armed  vessels  into  the  ports  or  waters 
of  the  United  States.  In  consequence  of  the 
continued  hostile  policy  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, congress  in  December  passed  an  act  lay- 
ing an  embariro  upon  American  vessels,  which 
were  forbidden  to  leave  any  port  of  the 
United  States.  This  law  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  federal  party,  but  it  was  declared  by 
the  friends  of  the  president  to  be  intended  as 
only  temporary;  and  in  February,  1801),  con- 
gress re[)ealed  it  from  and  after  the  4th  of  the 
ensuing  Maroli,  substituting  an  act  of  non-in- 
tercourse with  France  and  England. — At  this 
point  in  the  history  of  tlie  country  Jefferson 
retired  from  otfice,  and  terminated  his  politi- 
cal career.  He  remained  in  retirement  ever 
afterward,  employing  his  time  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  various  duties  as  the  head  of  a 
large  plantation.  In  1817  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  measures  then  set  on  foot  to  estab- 
lish tlie  "  central  college  "  near  Charlottesville, 
now  the  university  of  Virginia.  In  1819  he 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  building, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  rector.  The 
leading  part  which  he  took  in  founding  this 
great  institution  was  a  subject  of  peculiar  pride 
with  him.  and  he  directed  '*  Father  of  the 
university  of  Virginia  "  to  be  inscribed  upon 
his  tombstone.  In  the  spring  of  1826,  his  for- 
tunes having  become  greatly  embarrassed  hy 
the  generous  scole  of  his  expenditures  and  the 
profuse  hospitality  at  Monticello,  he  was  em- 


powered by  the  legislatare  to  dispose  of  his 
estates  by  lottery,  with  a  Wew  to  the  discharge 
of  his  liabilities.  But  the  project  was  sus- 
pended, and  then  abandoned.  His  health  had 
long  been  failing,  and  hi  Jane  he  rapidly  de- 
clined. As  midnight  approached  on  July  8, 
he  was  evidently  dving,  out  retained  his  mem- 
ory, and  muttered,  ^^This  is  the  fourth  of 
July.^*  lie  lived  until  past  noon  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  July  4,  1826,  when  he  expired,  a 
few  houra  before  John  Adams.  On  the  same 
day  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour,  just  half  a 
century  before,  these  two  great  men  had  at- 
tached their  signatures  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  and  the  coincidence  of  their 
death  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  country. 
— Jefferson  was  an  original  thinker  in  every 
department  of  human  concern,  and  essentially 
a  reformer.  He  had  no  respect  for  claims'  of 
right  founded  only  upon  prescription,  and  at- 
tached no  decisive  weight  to  authority.  In 
the  old  house  of  burgesses  he  opposed  parlia^ 
ment  upon  abstract  grounds  which  were  clearly 
defined,  and  which  became  the  bases  of  the 
subsequent  struggle,  inaugnrated  by  the  formal 
exposition  of  l£e  sam^  principles  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  In  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  state  he  attacked  the  time-hon- 
ored system  of  aristocratic  and  religious  intol- 
erance, as  in  conflict  with  natural  right,  and  toir 
that  reason  wrongful,  however  fully  acquiesced 
in  and  respectea  by  preceding  generations, 
lie  carried  the  rule  of  subjecting  everything  to 
the  test  of  abstract  reason  into  matters  of  reli- 

flon,  venerating  the  moral  character  of  Christ, 
ut  refusing  belief  in  his  divine  mission.  In 
politics  he  was  an  opponent  of  strong  govern- 
ment, and  maintained  that  the  world  was  gov- 
emeil  too  much.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  free 
development  and  exercise  of  human  power,  so 
far  OS  was  consistent  with  the  good  order  of 
society,  and  a  jealous  advocate  of  indiridualism. 
His  aim  in  Virginia  was  to  overthrow  the  old 
domination  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  raise  the 
people.  He  carried  the  some  principles  to  the 
study  of  the  federal  compact.  Once  convinced 
that  the  state  rights  doctrine  of  restriction  was 
the  true  theory  of  the  government,  he  fought 
for  it  with  persistent  energ)-.  Thus  com- 
menced, on  the  threshold  of  his  entrance  into 
the  cabinet,  the  long  struggle  against  Hamilton, 
the  federal  champion.  The  first  measure  of 
that  great  leader,  the  funding  law,  had  passed ; 
and  it  was  followed  by  the  assumption  of  state 
debts,  and  by  the  United  States  bank,  in  spite 
of  Jefferson^s  protest  against  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  measure.  lie  did  not  waver,  how- 
ever, and  the  republican  party,  long  suffering 
a  series  of  defeats,  never  found  its  leader  want- 
ing, and  finally  in  1801  bore  Jefferson  triumph- 
antly into  the  presidency.  His  devotion  to 
state  rights  was  so  ardent  tliat  it  led  him  to 
regard  Shays's  insurrection  as  a  mere  trifle, 
which  the  government  made  itself  ridiculous 
by  opposing.  He  could  never  get  rid  of  the 
idea  that  Hamilton  wished  to  create  a  mon- 
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arcliy  in  America.  Such  was  Jeflferson  as  a 
statesman  and  leader  of  a  party  under  the  old 
re^me,  whirh  was  rule«l  by  Ins  enemies.  Under 
the  new  onler  of  things  with  his  own  party 
in  power,  the  case  was  altered.  The  force  of 
hi9  opinions  of  tlie  riirhts  of  individuals  suiTered 
a  marked  diminution  when  Aaron  Burr  openly 
beardetl  his  authority.  JIc  threw  the  weipht 
of  his  jrreat  ottice  a^rainst  Burr,  and  advise<l 
that  one  of  his  counsel,  Luther  Martin,  should 
he  in<licted  as  an  accouiplice,  in  order  to  *'  put 
down  this  impudent  and  unprincipled  federal 
bulldog."  In  the  same  manner,  his  state  rights 
doctrines  became  modifie<l.  The  executive  au- 
thoi-ity  had  to  be  stretched  to  cover  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana ;  and  he  became  convinced 
on  other  occasions  that  the  federal  government, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  nnist  *'show  its 
teeth."  In  social  life  he  faithfully  carried  out 
his  dem{>cratic  principles.  He  discarde<l  every 
advantage  which  his  birthright  gave  him,  and 
mingled  familiarly  with  the  c<»minon  peojde,  as 
their  etpial.  He  was  naturally  a  democrat,  and 
held  as  a  radical  doctrine  of  his  philosophy  the 
principle  that  one  man  is  no  better  than  another, 
lie  was  easily  approached,  and  the  natural  amia- 
bility of  his  character  rendered  his  society  de- 
lightful to  all  classes.  His  dislike  of  all  the 
trappings  of  authority  was  excessive.  Not 
content  with  eradicating  all  traces  of  past  au- 
thority and  intluence,  he  inaugurated  a  crusade 
against  the  old  fonns  and  ceremonies  wliich 
had  accompanied  it.  Washington  had  held 
levees  and  awaitc<l  the  two  houses,  standing 
in  full  dress  to  receive  them.  Jefferson  abol- 
islietl  the  practice,  and  sent  liis  first  message 
by  an  unoihcial  hand  to  avoid  the  address  which 
was  customary.  A  committee  had  been  usually 
appointed  to  inform  tlie  president  of  his  elec- 
tion ;  but  Jefferson  declared  it  was  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  simplicity  of  republican  insti- 
tutions to  communicate  the  intelligence  through 
the  common  post  oflice.  To  all  titles  of  lionor 
he  wjis  strongly  opposed.  "  Excellency,"  **  Hon- 
orable," and  even  '*  Mr.,"  were  distasteful  to 
him.  He  could  wish,  he  declared,  that  the  last, 
too,  might  disapi>ear.  It  wils  always  *'  Thomas 
Jefferson,"  or  *'  T.  J.,"  not  *'  Mr.  Jefferson,"  who 
presented  his  resiHJcts  to  **  the  presi<lent,"  not 
*•  your  excellency."  These  apparent  tritles  were 
in  reality  strong  indications  of  the  character 
of  the  man,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  his 
popularity  with  the  people,  lie  was  regarde<l 
as  t!ie  epitome  and  incarnation  of  democracy, 
a«i  opp<»sed  to  the  old  world  of  aristocracy. 
These  social  traits  were  supported  by  consum- 
mate partisjin  ability.  He  never  made  a  formal 
public  speci'h,  but  his  adroitneas  in  ]>olitics  was 
unsurpassed,  and  his  management  of  persons 
and  event>i  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
wliirh  he  aimed  at  was  nuisterly.  The  obje<»ts 
which  he  hail  in  view  were  in  a  large  measure 
attained  by  his  ela!>orate  correspundence.  Mt»n- 
ticello  l>ccamo  the  centre  of  a  vast  sv^tem  of 
political  nerves,  extending;  their  ramitications 
tliroughtmt  the  nation.     In  his  retirement  Jef- 


ferson was  thus  as  powerful  bb  in  office.    ni« 
hand  was  often  felt  as  decisively,  and  hi«  opin- 
ions, instilled  into  active  minds  holding  high 
positions,  became  not  seldom  the  ruling  in- 
tluence  in  public  affairs.    Navery  he  regsirdcd 
as  a  moral  and  political  evil ;  but  in  oppoiAD^ 
it  he  did  not  advocate  a  change  in  the  agrirul- 
tural  character  of  the  south.     He  wrote  llut 
the  people  would  *'  remain  virtuous  as  long  u 
agriculture  is  our  principal  oliject,  which  «iU 
l>e  the  case  while  there  remain  vacant  Lind*  in 
America.   When  we  get  piled  upon  one  anuihtr 
in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  sliall  bef^m« 
corrupt   as  in  Europe."    At  home  he  waii  i 
tender  husband  and  father,  a  mild  marter,  a 
warm  friend,  and  a  delightful  host.   IIl«  knovl- 
e<lge  of  life,  extensive  travels,  and  long  famil- 
iarity with  great  events  and  distinguished  nien, 
rendered  his  conversation  highly  attractive  to 
mere  social   visitors.     His    scientitic   ac< mic- 
tions, and  the  deep  interest  which  he  toJk  in 
all  branches  of  natural  history,  made  his  mo^j 
equally  agreeable  to  men  of  learning.    Manr 
such  visited  him,  and  were  impressed  as  dcrpl.r 
by  his  general  knowledge  as  they  were  chaniM 
by  the  courtesy  of  his  demeanor.    De  CLas- 
tellux,  I)e  Liancourt,  and  other  noblemen  it-i 
foreigners  of  distinction,  came  away  from  y<>o- 
ticello  with  an  enthusiastic  opinion  of  tLcL- 
host,  and  infonncd  all  Europe  that  tlie  cocLtrj 
gentleman  of  Virginia  was  tho  most  acct>iL- 
plished  man  of  his  epoch.    In  entertainim:  t:.:« 
diverse  society,  in  reading,  writing,  riding,  ao'i 
attending  to  his  farms,  passed  the  interraL*  •.! 
his  absence  from  public  affairs,  and  the  h^u 
period  of  retirement  which  extended  frnm  tL^ 
termination  of  his  presidency  to  his  death.— 
Of  his  ''Xotes  on  Virginia"  many  edition 
have  been  published ;  that  issned  at  )lichml<n^l 
in  1853  was  revised  from  his  own  annotau:*! 
copy.     His  "Manual  of  Parliamentary  Pno 
tice"  is  used  by  congress  and  other  legiiJatire 
bo4lies  in  America.    A  portion  of  his  niic=- 
scripts  were  purchased  br  congress  in  1*4'^. 
eilited  by  II.  A.  "Washington,  and  publisbed 
under  the  title,  ''  The  Writings  of  Thomw  Jtl- 
ferson;  being  his  Autobiography,  Comspna- 
dence.  Reports,  Messages,  Addresses,  and  ocbcr 
Writings.  Official  and  Private^"  Ac  (9  Tvk 
Hvo,  Washington,  18.j3-*5).    Among  tts  bio- 
graphical works  relating  to  Jefferson,  dw  mcil 
important   are:    "Memoirs,  Corroipoadearf. 
and  Private  Papers,**  edited  br  bis  cnDdw^ 
Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph  (4  vob^  >ew  Torfc. 
1S29) ;  ''  Life,  and  part  of  hU  nnpublisbcd  Coc^ 
respondence."  by  George  Tucker  (StoIil,  FUI- 
adi-lphia,  1837);  '^Life.^  bv  Henrr  S.  RaadiD 
(3  vols.,  Xew  York,  1858) ;  "^  Dodicstic  Lifc." 
compiled  from  family  sonrres*  br  his  ^flrf 
daughter  Sarah  X.  Randolph  <  New  York.  1871 1: 
an<l  **  Life,"  by  James  Parton  (Boston.  I^l 
JEFFOUOSr  cm',  the  capital  of  MisHMri 
and  seat  of  justice  of  Cole  co^  sitnalcd  on  tks 
S.  or  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  rirer.  14S  a. 
above  its  continence  with  the  Misstssippii  ofP^ 
site  the  month  of  Cedar  creak,  and  Itt  ■- "• 
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of  St  Loais,  with  vbich  it  ii  connected  bj  the 
Uissouri  Padfic  railroad ;  pop.  ia  1860.  S,W2 ; 
in  I8TU,  4.420,  of  niiom  716  were  cclored;  in 
1874,  uXioM  7,000.  it  ifi  built  on  elevated  nod 
noeTeii  cround,  cominanding;  a  line  view  of  the 
boBntiful  acener;  on  the  N.  bunk  of  the  river. 
The  ptint'jpsl  public  edifices  are  the  state  house, 
■  handsome  building  of  stone,  the  governor's 
residenee,  the  state  peiiitentiar.v,  several  hotels, 
and  eiglit  dinrehes  of  various  denominations. 
The  cit7  hai  tlonr  niilU.  uianufactories  of  wood- 
en and  iron  wore,  corriageti,  fumitnTO,  &c»  a 
•tat«  bank,  two  national  baniis,  and  two  doily 
and  two  weekly  newsjiapers.  The  state  librarj 
contains  abont  12,000  volunies.  There  are  gra- 
ded public  schools  divided  in  lfiT3  into  10  de- 
putment^,  includiog  a  high  school,  and  having 
about  6S0  pupils,  besidee  several  denominalion- 
al  schools.  The  United  Stales  district  court  for 
the  W. district  of  Miseouriholds  its  ses»onshera. 
JEFFERSOItU,  a  vernal  plant  of  the  natural 
order  btrheridaeea,  occurring  in  rich  woods 
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from  western  New  Yorli  to  Wisconsin  and 
»<)UtliwBrd,  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. It  \a  popularly  known  as  twin-leaf,  from 
its  tw()-part«a  leaves,  a  character  recognized 
in  its  speoitic  name,  J.  dijihiflla;  the  long- 
petioled  leaves  nrise  in  a  tuft  from  the  matted 
nbrous  roots,  and  among  them  are  naked  flower 
etema,  each  terminated  bj  a  handsome  white 
flower  on  inch  in  diameter,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  blo'idroot.  and  appearing  in  April  and  May. 
The  calyx  falls  as  the  flower  opens;  petals  and 
Htamcns  ei^hl;  pistil  single,  which  when  ripe 
becomes  a.  pear-shaped  pod,  which  opens  by  a 
horizontal  slit  eVt«nding  half  way  around  it. 
In  England  the  jeffersonin  is  valned  as  a  plant 
for  the  spring  bonier;  well  established  clumps 
flower  profnsoly,  though  the  bloom  is  of  short 
duration.  Medicinal  ijnnlitics  have  l>een  attrib- 
uted to  the  plant,  which  has  in  some  localities 
the  iiacae  of  rhcamatism  root. 


JEFFEBSONTItLE,  a  city  of  Clarke  co.,  In- 
diana, situated  at  the  head  ot  the  tails  on  the 
Ohio  river,  nearly  op|iosite  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
pop.  in  ISoO,  2,132;  in  IBQO,  4,020;  in  1870. 
7,254.  It  is  built  on  high  ground  on  the  isite 
of  old  Fort  Finney,  and  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  river  and  of  Louisville.  The 
streets  ore  wide,  well  paved,  and  laid  out  at 
right  aI^;lee  with  one  another.  It  is  the  S.  ter- 
minus of  tlie  Louisville  division  ot  the  iJhio 
and  Mississippi  railroad,  and  of  tljc  Jefferson- 
ville,  Madison,  and  Indianapolis  railroad,  and 
is  connected  by  a  branch  of  tiie  latter  with  New 
Alban.v,  5  m.  below,  llie  Ohio  is  here  crossed 
by  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  the  country, 
which  connccta  these  r^lroads  with  the  lines 
diverging  from  Louisyille.  The  Ohio  is  1  m. 
wide  Sn  this  part  of  its  course,  and  in  a  distance 
of  2  m.  has  a  fall  of  26  ft.,  which  affonlB  unri- 
valled motive  power.  The  dejith  of  water  is 
sufiicient  at  all  seasons  for  croft  of  large  size, 
and  steamboat  bnilding  is  an  important  bronch 
of  industry.  There  urc  a  large  manufactory  of 
locomotives  and  cars,  machine  sliops,  mills,  Sus, 
and  two  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  ^50,000.  Jeffersonville  is  the  scot  of 
thesouthem  state  prison,  with  an  average  num- 
ber of  305  convicts,  and  has  a  system  of  graded 
schools,  embracing  16  deparlUieDta,  including 
a  high  school,  witli  about  l.SOO  pupils ;  n  week- 
ly and  two  daily  newspapers,  and  II  churches. 

JOTKET,  FMMk,  a  Scottish  critic,  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Oct.  23,  1TT3,  died  at  Craigerook, 
Jon.  26,  1^60.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
depute  clerk  in  the  court  of  session,  and  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Oxford. 
At  Glasgow  he  diotingnished  nimself  as  one  of 
the  most  acute  and  fluent  speakers,  end  formed 
the  habit  o(  accompanying  all  his  studies  by 
oolloterol  composition,  lie  took  httle  pleasure 
in  his  residence  at  Oxford,  and  after  one  session 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  attended  the  law 
olasses  at  tlie  university.  At  the  same  lime  he 
was  busy  with  lilfrature  and  poetry,  and  was 
admitted,  Iler.  II,  1TD3.  into  the  speculatlre 
society,  in  which  for  nearly  ten  yearsbe  trained 
his  powers  of  spealclng  and  writing,  havina 
among  his  compelJtora  Waller  >Scott,  Lord 
Henry  Petty  (marquis  of  Lansdowne).  llenr^ 
Brougham,  Francis  Homer.  John  A.  Hurraf, 
James  Moncricff,  and  Henry  Cockburn.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  Dec.  16,  17U4,  but 
suffered  under  the  disadvantages  of  being  aa 
devoted  to  literoture  as  to  law,  and  of  liaring 
proclaimed  himself  a  whig,  while  the  effect  of 
the  revolutionary  eicesses  of  France  not  only 
debarred  Scottish  whigs  from  hope  of  prefer- 
ment, but  ohnoet  placed  them  under  a  social 
ban.  In  1M>1  liis  profeasional  income  bad 
amounted  in  no  one  year  to  £100.  In  that 
year  he  married,  with  "all  the  rccommenda^ 
tions  of  poverty,"  and  took  up  his  retiidenco  In 
a  third  story  in  Bnccleugh  place.  There  several 
of  his  young  whig  ssBoeiatea,  prominent  among 
whom  were  Sydney  Smith,  Hrouebam.  ana 
Horner,  were  wont  to  visit  him,  nnd  it  was  at 
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these  social  meetings  that  the  ^^  Edinbnrgh  Re- 
view ^*  was  suggested  and  planned.  The  tirst 
number  appeared  Oct.  10,  lH(r2,  containing* l>e- 


His  family  was  good,  though  not  rich.  lie 
was  educated  at  Shrewsbory,  at  Sl  Panl't 
school,  London,  and  at  Westminster  school 


sides  others  seven  articles  by  Sydney  Smith,  j  under  Dr.  Busby.  lie  became  a  member  of 
four  by  Horner,  four  by  Brougham,  and  live  [  tlie  Inner  Temple,  Mav  19,  10G3.  Of  his  boy- 
by  Jeflfrey.  It:*  learning,  talent,  spirit,  and  j  liood  and  youth  but  little  is  known,  and  that 
eloquence  caused  it  to  be  hailed  at  once  by  the  I  is  not  to  his  credit.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
liberal  party  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  i  Xov.  22,  1668,  18  months  before  which  he  had 
and  by  thoughtful  men,  inditferent  to  party,  as  married  Mary  Xesham,  daughter  of  a  der;^- 
an  organ  of  the  highest  order  for  able  and  man,  under  romantic  circuinsOances.  On  the 
fearless  discussion  of  every  matter  worthy  of  |  death  of  this  lady,  in  1678,  he  married  Anof, 
inquiry.  A  first  and  a  second  impression  of  j  widow  of  Sir  John  Jones,  who  had  bevn  loid 
750  copies  were  rapidly  exhauAte<l;  at  tlie  :  mayor  of  London.  His  rit^o  at  the  bar  wi* 
i&4ue  of  the  third  number  the  regular  sale  was    rapid,  but  his  practice  was  in  the  Uld  Bailej 


2,500  copies,  and  in  1H13  it  exceeded  12,000. 
Jeffrev  became  its  ofticial  editor  with  the 
fourth  number,  and  continued  to  edit  it  for 
26  years,  during  which  peritKl  he  was  its  most 
popular  and  effective  contributor;  and  he 
wrote  for  it  at  intervals  till  near  the  time  of 
his  deatli.  The  whole  number  of  his  contribu- 
tions is  200,  of  which  79  were  selected  for  re- 
publication (2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  London,  1><46;  1 
vol.,  1858).  In  the  larger  part  of  them  he  ap- 
pears as  literary  critic,  but  several  are  devotetl 
to  metaoliysics  and  to  politics.  The  tliorough- 
ness  ana  abilitv  with  which  he  analyzed  litera- 


and  other  London  courts,  always  beneath  the 
other  tribunals  in  conduct,  and  in  tliat  age 
scarcely  better  than  dens  of  torture  and  mar* 
der.  So  (quickly  did  he  rise  that  in  Marrh, 
1(^71,  he  became  common  sergeant  of  the  ritj 
of  London.  At  that  time  he  belonged  to  ihc 
^^  country  party/*  and  laid  the  fonndation«  uf 
his  fortune  by  affecting  to  be  a  patriot  and  a 
Puritan;  but  he  intrigued  secretly  for  court 
favor,  and  was  made  solicitor  to  the  dake  of 
York,  Sept.  14,  1677,  and  knijHited.  Thi» 
st-irtled  his  associates,  but  he  insistetl  tliat  tU 
oflice  was  strictly  professional,  and  in  1678 


rv  productions,  pointed  out  tlieir  beauties,  and  ;  men  of  both  parties  nnited  to  elect  him  re 
ciiastised  their  defects,  was  unprece<lented  in  ,  corder  of  I^)ndon.    He  then  went  bi»ldly  orer 
nericMlicals.     His  attack  on  the  *'(>des  and  .  to  tlie  court  party.     In  the  days  of  the  popi«b 
£])ist1es^'  of  .Moore  (1806)  led  to  a  harmless  I  ]»1ot  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  again*!  tbe 
duel  witli  Moore,  and  came  near  causing  one  j  accused,  acting  both  as  judge  and  as  coun^i^ 
between  Moore  and  Byron.     Apiinst  Words-  i  in  different  courts;  and  it  was  by  hi«  advice 
worth,  Soutliey,  and  Coleridge  he  waged  a  |  that  the  government  placed  itaelf  at  the  httd 
long  war,  which  he  subsequently  admitted  to  '  of  the  patrons  of  the  plot,  whereby  its  inveih 
be  unjustifiable.     Vet  even  in  his  harshest  cri-  ■  tors  were  prevented  from  turning  it  ti»  iht 
tiques  it  was  liis  cust(m)  to  select  the  tinest  pas-  ,  profit  they  had  expected.     He  was  appoiattfl 
sages  for  quotation.    In  1H13,  after  having  been  ,  chief  justice  of  Chester  and  made  kingV  »«r- 
a  wid4)wer  eight  years,  he  visited  New  York    geant  in  April,  1680,  and  in  16S]  created  a  bar- 
to  marry  Charlotte  Willves,  a  ^randniece  of  tlie  |  onet.    Having  offended  the  house  of  rf^mmoM 
celebrate<l  politician  Jolm  Wilkes.    In  1815  lie    he  was  reprimanded  on  his  knees.    The  officv 
took  ui)  his  residence  at  Craigcrook,  two  miles    of  reconler  he  gave  up  Dec.  2,  1680.    WbrB 
from  L<linburgh,  wliere  he  passed  his  summers  ,  tlie  Oxford  parliament  was  dissolved  in  I68I, 
until  the  year  of  Iiis  death.     His  reputation  at    and  Charles  II.  resolved  to  destroy  the  whigK 
the  bar  increase<l  with  his  success  as  a  reviewer.    Jeffreys  became  the  mort  efficient  agent  of 
He  rose  to  the  higliest  eminence  a*«  a  pleader,     government.     He  labored  against  the  ritj  i4 
was  elected  in  1S21  lonl  rector  of  tlie  univer-     London,  and  helped  to  extinguish  its  HberriA 
sity  of  (Tlas<;ow,  and  in  1821^  <lean  of  the  faculty    He  was  of  counsel  for  the  crown  on  the  triil 
of  advocates,  was  appointed  lord  adv(H*ate  in    <*f  Lonl  Russvll,  and  was  made  chief  juM 
1830,  entered  the  houso  of  commons  in  1S31,     of  Enghmd,  in  onler  to  effect  the  deHiiKlios 
and  was  elevated  to  the  Scottish  bench  in  1>^34.     of  Algernon  Sidney.      He   was  deeply  coa- 
He  todk  part  in  the  refonn  debates  in  parlia-    cerned  in  several  other  judicial  mardenoltltf 
ment,  but  di<l  not  maintain  there  the  reputa-    same  kind,  and  in  the  assaults  on  the  mnnici- 
tinii  for  eloipience  which  he  enjoye<l  at  the    ]ml  corf>orati<m8.    He  presided  at  the  triab  c' 
bar.     As  a  jud<re  he  was  a  mtxlel  of  courtesy    Oates  and  Baxter.     On  May  15,  I68fi.  Jasf 
and  patience,  an<l  remarkable  for  t lie  rapidity     II.  made  him  a  |»eer,  by  the  title  of  Bsros 
of  his  decisions  an<l  tlie  vivacity  and  clearness    .Jeffreys  of  Wcm.     In  the  summer  of  that  t 
of  his  statements.     He  was  most  highly  es-    he  was  placed  at  the  heail  of  a  uperial 


teeme<l  in  private  life,  and  i\<  a  brilliant  con-  mission  to  try  persons  accnsed  of  hariagCikfi 

verser,  aboundini;  in  wit,  fancy,  and  amiability,  part  in  Monmouth*8  rebellion.    Of  the  pn** 

Hi-*  bioirrapliy  was  written  bv  Lonl  Cockburn,  oners  brought  before  him,  8S0  were  hs^p^ 

with    a    selection    from    his    correspondence  841  ordered  to  be  transported  and  ssU  if^ 

(Edinbnrirh,  18.')*J).  the  slavery  of  the  tropics,  and  others  fmaSt^ 

JEFFREYS,  Gfsrgf*  lord,  an  Enirlish  judire,  with  sconrgings.  imprisonment,  Ac.    Mr*!* 

born  at  Acton,  Denbighshire  (Wale*^),  in  ir48,  boasted  that  he  liad  nangcd  mors  trBtors  tktf 

die<l  in  the  tower  of  London,  Ai>ril  19,  ir)89.  all  his  predecessors  since  the  cco^osC    ^ 
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cmetty  \ra«  alt  tbe  more  offendre  bManae  he 
trndeil  in  iiardons,  an<l  thus  enabled  rich  offend- 
en  to  escape.  Tlia  king  called  his  judge's  do- 
iafa  "tliecliicfjuslice's  campaign)  in  the  west," 
eiul  rewarded  fiim  by  making  him  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  Bept.  28,  168G,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  duwnfall  [>f  the  Stuarts. 
In  the  hou»e  of  peers  he  made  a  bad  figure. 
Attempting  to  bully  the  peern.  he  was  fimd; 
met.  and  so  bnmilialed  that  tie  wept  Tbe 
court  of  high  conimis^on  having  been  revived, 
Jeffreys  was  appointed  its  pre.<ddent,  and  took 
part  in  its  worst  acta.  It  wus  by  his  adiiee 
that  the  seven  bishops  were  imprisoned  and 
tried.  When  the  king  was  frightened  into  a 
change  of  policy,  Jeffreys  become  hia  agent  for 
good  purposes,  lie  carried  back  its  charter  to 
Uie  city  of  London,  and  was  hooted  by  the  peo- 
ple- When  James  fled  from  London,  Jeffreys 
made  arrangements  to  sail  fur  Hamburg,  but 
landed  for  the  indulgence  of  drunkenness,  and 
was  recognized  and  seized.  The  mob  wished 
to  te^  hiiD  in  pieces,  but  the  authorities  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  him  in  the  tower.  Dec.  IS, 
16^.  There  he  remained  for  upward  of  four 
moDthsn  when  be  died  of  the  stone.  It  is  aa- 
•erted  that  James  II.  was  so  well  pleased  with 
him,  that  he  was  to  have  received  prouiotiou 
in  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Flint. 
Lord  Campbell  says  that  "  when  quite  sober  he 
was  particularly  good  aa  a  nisi  prius  judge," 
3ila(^aulay  snys:  "His  enemies  cotild  nut  deny 
that  he  possessed  some  of  tbe  qualities  of  a 
great  judge.  Hia  legal  knowledge,  indeed,  was 
merely  such  aa  he  had  picked  up  in  practice  of 
no  rery  high  kind.  But  he  had  one  of  those 
happily  constituted  intellects  which,  acroM 
labyrinths  of  aophistry,  and  tbrongh  masses  of 
immaterial  facts,  go  straiebt  to  the  true  point." 
His  biographer,  Mr.  Woolrydi,  says:  "Ilia 
bright  sterling  talents  must  be  acknowledged ; 
that  intuitive  perception  which  led  liim  to 
penetrate  in  a  moment  the  thin  veil  of  hypuc- 
risy,  and  show  things  aa  they  were,  ronsl  have 
its  meed.*'  In  spite  of  these  eulogiee,  few  will 
divient  from  the  declaration  of  Kr.  Justice 
Fairti'r,  that  he  waa  "the  very  worst  judge 
that  ever  disgrarwl  Westminster  liall."  Though 
Jeffreys  was  the  father  of  13  children,  his 
family  becAnie  extinct  at  on  early  day,  and  hi* 
title  (li.iappeared  from  the  peerage  in  ITOS. 

JEfTRIHl,  Jeha.  an  Americiin  phvsician,  born 
in  Boston,  Feb.  5,  17«,  died  there,  Sept.  IH. 
1810.  lie  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
ITHS,  subsequently  attended  the  medical  schools 
of  London,  and  in  1769  received  from  the  uni- 
versity of  .-Vberdeen  tlie  degree  »>f  M.  D.  Re- 
turning to  BoAton,  lie  entered  upon  a  lucrative 
prnclice.  which  continued  nntil  the  evacuation 
of  the  town  by  the  British  troops,  whom  he 
Acoompsnied  to  Halifax.  After  serving  aa 
surgeon  general  of  the  troops  in  Halifax,  he 
was  appfiinted  in  1779  aurgeon  mojor  ol  tlie 
forcca  in  America,  and  was  present  for  a  siiort 
time  frith  the  army  in  (Savannah.  In  the  snc- 
ceediiig  vear  he  eatnblislied  himself  in  London 
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in  the  practice  of  Lis  profession,  and  with  so 
much  success  tiiat  he  declined  tlie  lucrative 

Eost  of  surgeon  general  to  the  forces  in  India. 
le  also  occupied  himself  mncli  with  wdentifio 
studies,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  Ms  experi- 
ments in  ntmosphenc  temperature  undertook, 
together  with  Francis  Blandianl,  Jan.  7, 
1785,  a  remarkable  voyage  in  a  balloon  from 
Dover  cliffs  across  tbe  British  channel,  land- 
ing in  the  forest  of  Guines  in  France.  Thia 
was  tlie  tirat  succesaful  attempt  at  af-rostation 
on  an  extended  scale,  and  Dr.  Jeffriea  in  coo- 
seqneuce  received  many  attentions  from  the 
learned  and  scientific  societies  of  Paris  and 
from  various  eminent  personages.  In  17H9  he 
returned  to  Boston,  where  he  practised  his 
profesuon  imtil  the  close  of  hb  life.  Ho  an- 
nounced a  course  of  lectures  in  Boston  on  anat- 
omy, but  such  was  tlie  prejudice  against  dis- 
section that  on  the  evening  of  the  second  lecture 
a  mob  broke  into  his  anatomical  room  and  bora 
away  the  subject,  the  body  of  an  executed  felon 
presented  to  him  by  tlie  governor,  llie  eourae 
was  never  resumed,  and  the  angle  lecture  de- 
livered is  said  to  have  been  the  hrst  public  one 
on  anatomy  given  in  Kew  England, 

JEHOSHiPBlT,  fouHh  king  of  Judah,  bom 
about  9.30  B.  C,  succeeded  his  father  Asa  about 
S16.  and  died  about  890.  He  fortified  himself 
at  first  against  Ahab,  kine  of  Israel,  but  after- 
ward was  connected  with  him  by  alliance  in 
war  and  the  marriage  of  their  children.  He 
was  however  zealous  in  punishing  idolatry  and 
improving  the  administration  of  ju.'tice.  He 
took  tribute  from  the  Philistines  and  Arabians, 
and  maintained  a  large  standing  army.  He 
was  Ahab's  ally  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  bnt  escaped  without  hurt.  In  allinnoe 
with  Ahaxiah,  king  I'f  Israel,  he  built  a  fiect 
for  un  expedition  to  Ophir,  but  it  wak  wreck- 
ed. He  was  Eurcesaful  against  the  Moubitea 
and  Ammonites,  accompanied  Jeboram  of  1»- 
racl  in  Ms  campaign  against  tloab.  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  the  king  of  Edora,  and 
maintained  tlie  supremacy  of  Judah  over  tlut 
latter  country.  In  his  last  years  his  son  Jebo- 
ram was  associated  with  him  in  tlie  govern- 
ment,— The  name  Jelioahnpliat  signifies  "  Jeho- 
vah Judgelh,"  and  tlie  prophet  Joel  (eh.  ill.  S, 
IS)  predicts  the  judgment  of  the  heathen  in 
the  "  valley  of  JehoHliapliat  f  not  any  actokl 
valley,  bnt  an  ideal  scene  of  Jehovah's  righteotw 
judgmenta  on  the  nations,  called  in  verse  lA 
"the  valley  of  decision."    But  in  later  timet 


localized  as  the  ravine  between  Jernsjdem  and 
the  Mount  of  Olivee.  Tliis  application  of  the 
name  appears  in  the  ilh  century,  and  llie  be- 
lief that  the  final  judgment  will  tske  place 
there  baa  led  tlie  Jews  and  the  Uo^letna  for 
ceninries  to  use  the  sides  of  the  valley  aa  A 
place  of  burial. 

JEHOTAB  <  Ythotah).  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  pronunciation  and 
derivation  of  this  name  are  matters  of  con- 
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troversy.  The  Jews  of  later  periods,  either 
from  rolijrious  ftwe,  or  from  a  misimderstand- 
•  injc  of  Ex.  XX.  7,  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  abstained  from 
pronouncinp:  it,  and.  wherever  it  occurred  in 
reading,  substituted  the  word  Adonai  (the 
I^)rd),  unless  it  followed  that  word,  when  they 
substituted  Ehdiiui  ((roil);  and  it  is  now  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  interlinear  vowel  signs 
attached  to  the  Hebrew  tetragrammaton  Yhvh 
l>elong  to  the  substituted  wonl.  The  practice 
anteilates  the  CJreek  version  of  the  LXX.,  who 
everywhere  substitute  Kvpio^,  Many  l>elieve 
Yahveh  or  Yuhaveh  to  be  the  original  pronun- 
ciation ;  but  even  Gesenius  admits  that  '*  those 
who  regard  Jehovah  as  the  true  pronunciation 
are  not  without  some  apparent  grounds."  Tlie 
name  is  derived  by  sonie  modem  critics  from 
names  of  Egyptian  divinities,  supposed  to  have 
been  nationalized  by  Moses;  by  others  it  is 
compared  with  the  Jove  of  the  Romans.  Its 
resemblance  to  two  other  Hebrew  words  for 
the  Divinity,  Jab  {Ynh)  and  Ehyeh,  in  part 
strengtliens  and  in  part  weakens  these  suppo- 
sitions, whicli  have  been  exhaustively  treated  by 
T\\o\\ick{Ut€mriiteher  Amehjer  for  May,  1832 ; 
translated  for  the  ^'  American  Biblical  Ke|>osi- 
tory,"  No.  xiii.,  pp.  89-108).  What  is  certain 
is  the  connection  of  the  word,  in  its  original  or 
odaptcil  form,  with  the  Hebrew  root  harah  or 
hfiyah,  to  be,  and  its  meaning  throughout  the 
Scriptures  "the  Beimr'^  or  **the  Everlasting." 
JEJEEBHOY,  Sir  I$Mt»titt^  a  Parsee  philan- 
thropist, born  in  Bombay.  July  15,  1783,  died 
tliere,  April  14,  1850.  His  parents  were  poor, 
and  in  early  life  he  matle  several  voyages  to 
China.  In  one  of  these  the  sliip  in  which  he 
sailed  was  captured  by  the  French,  and  he  thus 
lost  his  property ;  but  he  died  worth  $4,000,- 
000.  As  early  as  1822  he  released  the  debtors 
contined  in  jail  by  paying  their  debts;  and 
his  donation**  to  public  objects  were  estimated 
at  about  $1,500,000.  In  1842  he  was  knighted 
by  tlie  (pieen  of  England,  and  in  1H43  a  gold 
medal  bearing  the  image  of  Victoria  set  in  dia- 
monds was  i^resented  to  liiin  by  the  British 
government.  Among  his  charities  is  the  great 
hospital  in  Bombay  bearing  Ids  name,  and 
opened  in  1845.  Connected  with  it,  and  also 
end«)WiMl  by  him,  is  the  Grant  medical  college. 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  he  built  com- 
fortable phires  of  refuge  for  the  convenience 
of  travellers.  An  establishment  at  Bombav 
for  the  education  and  suppt)rt  of  poor  Parsee 
cliililren  ho  endowed  at  an  expense  of  $250,- 
•  KK).  In  one  gift  he  devoted  to  education 
$15o,«MM),  besides  tlie  scliooK  which  bear  his 
name,  and  alsoc(mtril)Ute«l  $50,000  for  a  school 
of  de-^ign.  He  established  benevolent  institu- 
tions in  Bom)>ay,  in  Surat,  in  Xowsaree,  in 
the  Baroda  territories,  where  his  parents  lived, 
and  in  many  other  ])Iaces.  He  built  the  cause- 
wav  whicli  unites  the  islantls  of  Bombav 
and  Salsette,  the  water  works  at  Poonah,  the 
bridges  at  Earla,  Parta,  ami  Bartl»a,  and  many 
otlier  public  works.  In  June.  1^»56,  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  a  statue  was  Vi»ted  to  him.     His 


statae,  that  of  the  first  native  Indian  pUced  by 
the  side  of  the  monnroentB  of  Elpiiinftooe, 
Malcolm,  and  Forbes,  was  set  Dp  in  tli«-  town 
hall  of  Bombay,  and  exposed  to  public  view. 
Aug.  1, 1859.  He  w^as  advanced  to  the  dimity 
of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Irttrn 
patent  f)f  Aug.  6,  1857. — His  title  dt^«cend«d 
to  his  eldest  son  Cursetjee  (bom  Oct.  9. 1^11  ^ 
who  is  a  magistrate  of  Bombay.  Voder  an 
act  of  the  legislative  council  of  India  he  as- 
sumed his  father's  name.  Sir  Jamse^ee  Jrjee- 
bhoy,  which  is  to  be  that  of  all  his  succi-^eon. 
JELALABID,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  75  m.  L.  of 
Cabool,  near  the  Cabool  river.  The  station- 
ary population  is  little  more  than  2.(kk\  bat 
is  increased  to  20,000  in  the  cold  season  by  the 
intlux  from  the  neighboring  monntains.  It  i^ 
wretche<llv  built  and  filth v,  but  has  a  consider- 
able  commerce  and  a  large  bazaar.  It  is  re- 
nowned for  the  heroism  displayed  here  by  s 
single  English  brigade  under  Gen.  Sale,  who, 
after  sust^iining  a  long  siege,  defeated  in  Mar^h, 
1842,  a  large  Afghan  force.     (Sve  Afgiiam?- 

TAN.) — >JeLALABAD  Or  JULLALABAD   id  also  \M 

name  of  another  town  in  Afghanistan,  former- 
ly Dooshak  or  Deshtak,  capital  of  Seistan,  n«ar 
the  mouth  of  the  Helmund.  240  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  Candahar;  pop.  about  10,0(10.  It  is  well 
built,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  ia  the  residence  of 
a  prince  called  king  of  Seistan. 

JELF.  I.  Ikhard  WlllaB,  an  English  cleryr. 
man,  born  in  London  in  1798,  died  in  Ozft<nL 
Sept.  19,  1871.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1820,  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  ccdkie^,  and 
became  tutor.  In  1826  he  was  appointtd  pn- 
ceptor  of  Prince  George,  afterm-ard  king  ol 
Hanover.  He  became  cimon  of  Christ  chorrh 
in  18:H,  and  in  1844  Bampton  lecturer  and 
jirincipal  of  King^s  college,  London.  He  pn^- 
lished  a  number  of  works,  mostly  theolothiil 
among  which  are:  *' Sermons,  Doctrinal  and 
Practical"  (l«a5);  "Tlie  Means  of  Grace" 
(Bampton  lectures,  1844);  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  ''Works  of  Bishop  JeweP  (8  voIil. 
1847-8).  11.  WUbn  Eiwari,  brother  of  tht 
preceding,  bom  in  Gloucester  in  1611.  Hii 
education  was  received  at  Eton  and  at  Chri^c- 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  leH 
He  became  tutor  and  censor  of  liia  college,  and 
afterward  public  examiner  and  proctor  of  tbt 
university.  During  two  years  (l£M-'8)  be 
was  one  of  the  select  preachers  at  Whitehall 
and  ho  was  appointed  Bampton  lecluer  is 
1 857.  His  principal  work  ia  ^*  A  Grammar  of 
the  Greek  Language**  (2  vola.  Svo,  lb42-3: 
3d  ed.,  enlarged  and  improved,  1861).  Ethm 
edited  Aristotle^s  '^  Ethics,"  with  Engfiib  noM 
and  ])ubliished  a  volume  of  aermoBs  (IWu 


"  Sermons  on  Christian  Faith  "  (BampCoB  li^ 
tures,  1857),  and  **SnpremacT  oC  SarftmtT^ 
reply  to  Dr.  Temple  (ISrtl). 

JEXUCmai  DE  BTIU,  Itpfc,  baroD.  tf 
Austrian  general,  bom  in  Petcrwardeia.  Oct 
10, 18Ol,diedinAgram,MaTl0,185f.  Hem 
a  colonel  at  the  commencement  of  tba  Hoi- 
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gArian  revolulion  ia  1843,  when  Lid  popularity 
BRionx  the  Croats  and  their  discontent  at  the 
adviintiuies  ^ined  by  the  Ma^ara  made  him  a 
coDvenirnt  instrument  (or  a  reactionary  move- 
mcnL  Heing  appointed  by  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonic,  nnd  Dalmatia, 
and  geiieral-in-chief  in  the  soutliem  districts, 
he  rarried  on  witli  rigor  the  ooosolidation  of 
the  Slavic  tribes,  convoked  a  diet,  disregarded 
alL  atlverse  orders  extorted  from  the  court  of 
Vienna  by  the  Hnngarian  ministry,  and  finally 
inradi^  Ilnngary  in  September.  Repulsed  at 
Pikozd  (Sept.  29),  ho  joined  Windischprata  be- 
fore Vitnna,  defeated  Perciel  at  Moor  (Dee.  20), 
and  fonelit  at  Kfipolna  (February,  1849).  Re- 
moved to  the  southern  theatre  of  war,  he  was 
completely  beaten  by  Guyon  at  Kis-IIegyes(Jiily 
14).  His  sobseotient  career  was  of  little  impor- 
tanee.  His  QtdiehU  were  published  at  Vienna 
in  1850,  and  bin  soldier  songs  were  popnlar. 

JHXY  nSB,  tha  popular  name  of  the  aca- 
l^phan  class  of  ratlinted  animalii,  or  meduta. 


Biu  Flih  (Ann^). 

Including  the  orders  liydroidtE,  ducophora,  and 
ctrnnphorir.  The  body  is  transparent  and  jel- 
ly-like, disk-shaped,  with  the  month  down- 
ward and  ia  the  centre  of  the  enclosed 
cavity,  from  which  lianp  down  appendages 
varying  in  number,  length,  and  purpose.  In 
the  genuine  meiln^iie,  of  which  the  euu  fish 
(aurelia),  fo  common  on  our  beaches  after 
ftomis  or  floating  in  onr  waters  in  the  sam- 
mer,  is  a  pood  example,  the  body  is  so  largely 
made  up  of  water  that  on  drying  it  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  film  of  membrane ;  they  wonld  hard- 
ly be  seen  in  the  water  were  it  not  for  their 
beautiful  colors.  The  digestive  cavity  is  more 
complex  than  in  the  polyp*,  being  excavated 
in  the  siibitance  of  the  body  with  branches 
ramifying  in  varioas  directions;  the  stomach 

r  the 
system,  and  the  food,  arriving  at  the  periph- 
ery, ewnpes  by  k*  many  openings  as  there 
are  traversing  tubes ;  on  the  free  margin  are 


generally  numerous  minute  tentacles,  forming 
beautifully  delicate  nppeudages,  which  absorb 
water  into  the  marginal  canal  in  contact  with 
the  food ;  digestion  Is  rapidly  performed ;  the 
eircutation  of  the  digested  materials  is  irregu- 
lar, sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes 
in  onother.  The  bunches  of  colored  eygs  gen- 
erally hang  outside  the  tentacles  which  sur- 
round the  mouth ;  in  some,  red  specks  between 
the  tentacles  have  been  conjectured  to  be  eyes. 
The  common  jelly  fishes  move  by  the  alternate 
contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  gelatinous 
disk ;  others,  like  the  Portuguese  man-of-war 
{phytalUi)^  have  a  large  vesicle  which  supports 
the  whole  community  at  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  motion  being  efl^eoted  by  the  numerous 
contractile  tentacles  and  the  contractions  of  the 
air  bladder;  others  (the  elettophora  or  beroid 
mednsfe)  move  by  means  of  vertical  series  of 
swiuiming  appendages  resembling  the  fins  of 
a  crab.  This  class  presents  the  curious  phe- 
nomena of  alternate  generation,  illustrated  by 
Steenstrup,  (tars,  and  others,  noticed  also  in 
other  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  especial- 
ly the  helminths  or  entozoa.  The  lulivlario, 
common  in  pools  left  by  the  tide,  a  hrdroid 
growing  in  tufts  like  small  shrubs,  hangs  like 
a  flower  from  a  slender  tube,  with  the  month 
surrounded  by  tentacles,  each  animal  connect- 
ud-with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  each 
month  receiving  nutriment  for  the  whole ;  the 
young  of  this  hydroid  do  not  resemble  the 
]>arcnl,  but  are  little,  delicate,  translnceot  jelly 
lislics,  like  tiuy  cups  from  which  hang  down 
fimr  long  threads,  and  a  proboscis  at  the  end 
i.-f  which  is  the  mouth ;  by  the  side  of  the  bnds 
branching  out  from  the  piarent  hang  bunches 
lit  little  spheres  from  which  the  jelly  fishec 
are  produce*! ;  along  the  proboscia  of  the  float- 
ing cup  are  oilier  spheres  or  eggs,  from  which 
are  produced  little  pear-sha[ied  bodies,  which 
become  attached  and  grow  into  the  first  men- 


1.  Eiiriy  iu«ii  of  Jffiijf 
ihc  adult  lEpbjn). 

tioned  branching  hydroid.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  grandchild  resembles  the  grand- 
parent, and  the  hydroid  is  reproduced  through 
a  generation  of  jelly  fishes  into  a  hydroid  again ; 
if  the  first  be  a  eorpne.  the  jelly  fish  wonld 
be  a  mrsi'o.    Some  small  single  hrdroid'',  not 
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more  than  Imlf  on  inch  hi^h,  produce  Bome  of  <  nnd  on  the  canal  from  Mods  to  Cond^.  3  n. 
tlie  larjrest  jelly  fishes;  as  the  one  wliirh  by  W.  of  Mons;  iM>p.  in  1867,  11,405.  The  plan 
BulMllvision  into  saucer-like  contractions  forms  contains  several  breweries,  tanneries,  furpetK 
the  ephyra,  with  a  marginal  fringe  of  tentacles,  tlour  mills,  a  salt  refinery,  and  extensir*;  t^nsf 
In  our  common  white  sun  fish,  the  four  cres-  works.  It  is  noted  f«r  a  battle,  Nov.  6,  ITVl 
centic  rosy  figuros,  forming  a  cross  by  their  between  the  French  under  Dmnonriez  ami  tU 
imion  in  the  centre,  are  accumulations  of  eggs.  I  Austrians  under  Duke  Albert  of  Teschvn.  Tlie 
Some  of  the  jelly  fishes  in  our  waters  fonneil  republican  forces  numberetl  about  4<)AiO;  the 
from  these  self-dividing  hy<1r<»ids  are  as  large  Austrian  anny  was  equally  stmng.  but  ii  vis 
OS  the  largest  wash  tub,  with  tontacles  extend-  so  posted  that  only  its  centre,  consistiiu!  A 
ing20or3o  ft. ;  these  arc  of  a  deep  duret  color,  :  18,C)U0  men,  could  bo  brought  inti)  aitinn. 
and  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  sting-  These  troops  were  intrenched,  however,  be- 
ing or  nettling  property  which  has  given  the  tween  Jennnapes  and  Mons,  and  their  {HMtino 
scientific  name  to  the  class.  In  the  Portuguese  was  defended  by  14  redoubts,  mounting  neirlj 
man-of-war,  some  of  the  community  move  the  100  pieces  of  artillery.  The  battle  befOui  &: 
whole  establishment,  some  secure  prey  with  daybreak  with  an  attack  by  a  French  colorun 
their  lasso  cells  and  eat  and  digest  for  the  under  Beumonville,  who  turned  tlie  Au«trida 
family,  and  some  oroduce  the  buds  from  which  flank  and  currie<l  the  redoubts  on  the  left  A 
the  young  jelly  fislies  arise ;  and  none  of  these  sinmltaneous  attack  on  the  centre  was  also  in- 
take up  or  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  cessful,  and  the  victory  wa.H  complete.  Tbe 
others.  In  the  same  way  the  hydroid  cam-  Austrian  loss  was  alM)Ut  5,i)0<),  the  Freorh 
jtanHlarlu  produces  the  jelly  fish  tiarojtnU^  0,OUO;  but  the  consequences  of  the  battle,  ibe 
with  its  edge  beautifully  fringe<l.  Some  very  first  regular  engagement  won  by  the  nrpublicin 
handsome  jelly  fishes  do  not  originate  from  any  forces,  were  very  imi)ortant  to  both  panirt. 
hydroid,  but  reproduce  themselves  in  the  usual  Most  of  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  »urreo- 
way  by  eggs.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  dered  to  the  victors  without  oppos»itii>D ;  $se\ 
year  the  eggs  remain  torpi<l,  then  a  polyp-like  when  Belgium  was  annexed  to  toe  Frenrh  :*• 
vegetation  arises,  with  buds  which  tiower-like  public  Jemmapcs  gave  its  name  to  a  de^Kir- 
becoiue  rapidly  developed  into  more  highly  or-  mcnt  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  Uainsnt. 
ganized  free  jelly  fishes ;  these  animal  fiowors,  JEKi,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tbe  gnif! 
as  they  have  been  called,  are  so  sensitive  that  duchy  of  Soxe-Weimor-Eiseuach,  on  the  Saalr. 
they  are  instantly  killed  by  a  change  from  salt  |  12  m.  S.  £.  of  Weimar;  [K)p.  in  1871,  ^Wt- 
to  fresh  water.  They  are  very  voracious,  fewl-  It  is  partly  surrounde<l  by  steep  barren  muco- 
ing  upon  minute  fishes,  crustaceans,  almost  any  tains,  and  consists  of  the  town  proper.  thn>i&ri 
small  marine  creatures,  decaying  animal  or  which  flows  the  little  river  Lentra,  and  Nreni 
vegetable  matters,  and  even  their  own  species ;  '  suburbs.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sapreme  comt  if 
they  move  with  the  rapidity  and  elegance  of  i  appeals  for  the  grand  duchy,  and  for  Mvrnl 
birds  of  prey,  securing  their  victims  with  pre-  ■  neighboring  duchicH,  and  the  principalities  I'f 
cision  by  means  of  their  nettle-armed  tentm'les,  j  Reuss,  and  con  tains  a  ducal  palace,  three  Laiber- 
and  ]>erforming  these  acts  in  a  manner  which  |  an  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chnrt*h.  tLrnf 
would  hardly  be  expected  in  a  transparent  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  ix.  The  ci»aDtrt 
mass  of  jelly.  A  nervous  system  is  present ;  around  «Jena  is  so  beautiful  that  Charlvs  V.  t^ 
and  the  form  is  in  many  capable  of  remarkable  said  to  have  placed  it  in  that  respect  neitt-' 
<*hangos.  For  details  on  their  structure,  see  '  Florence.  The  foundation  \^t  its  celeliratri 
Forbes's  work  on  the  British  nakinl-eyed  me-  university  wjis  laid  by  the  elector  John  Frwic- 
dusiD ;  two  papers  by  Prof.  Agossiz  in  the  .  rick  the  Magnanimous  in  1547,  when  as  a  rri*- 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Ameriean  Academy  of  Arts  oner  of  Charles  V.  he  was  rvmoveil  to  Jvo*. 
and  Sciences,"  vol.  iv.,  part  2,  18.50;  and  vol.  where  ho  was  to  meet  his  three  aonib  Tht 
iii.  of  Ag;L«isiz's  **  Contributions  to  the  Natural  university  of  Wittenberg  liaving  been  wwiuJ 
Ili-^tory  of  the  United  States''  (4to,  Boston,  from  him,  his  object  was  to  establish  in  i'^' 
IHiiO).  The  well  known  phosphorescence  of  stead  a  seat  of  learning  at  Jei&a  which  shocU 
the  ocean  is  largely  <lue  to  the  light  emitted  by  become  a  nursery  of  science  and  of  the  due* 
jelly  fishes,  shining  like  globes  of  fire,  spark-  trines  of  the  reformation.  The  institatiuB  vtf 
ling  like  stars,  or  difl'using  a  pale  luminousness ;  sanctioned  by  the  emjieror  FerdiDaiid  I.  in  155'. 
this  U  \\\nA  remarkable  when  the  water  is  agi-  and  inaugurated  Feb.  2,  16A8;  and  its  Z^*^'-^ 
tilted  by  a  ve-^seFs  keel,  and  on  the  coast  lino    anniversary  was  celebrated  Aug.  15-17.  IS^ 


is  beyond  calculation  or  expression,  es]>ecially  lishment,  an  institution  for  natural  and  natii^ 

in  northern  waters,  where  they  form  the  food  matical  sciences,  one  for  afrricultnral  vkw^ 

lH)th  of  the  small  crust^ioeans  and  other  animals  and  another  fcmnded  in  1849  for  political  s^ 

upon  which  the  right  whales  feed,  which  also  ence,  a  botanical  garden,  an  obaenratoiy,  a  vs- 

devour  the  jelly  fishes  in  immense  numlKTs.  seum  of  mineralogy,  natural  coritisitieik  ^^^^ 

JGXMiPES,  or  Geasppe,  a  vilhige  of  IMtrium,  ology,  and  oriental  coins,  and  a  fibnrr  vita 
in  the  province  of  Ilainaut,  on  the  river  Ilaino  .  more  tlmn  200,000  Tolomet.     Jena  kaU*  * 
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high  podtina  in  Oentian  literntnre,  pnrticular- 
I7  JD  tihilo^iiplij-.  iteinhold,  Fichte,  Schellii));, 
and  Hegel  m  ere  nil  ronnected  with  it  Amone 
th«  emiD«-nt  scliolfirs  nad  |io«I»who  hare  hela 
ofHoe  in  tlie  unireraity  irere  VoM  and  the 
brothers  S<'lj]t'(i;el;  among:  naturalists,  Oken; 
in  cbemisirv,  G^tltine  and  I><'>ber«iner;  in  the- 
ology, Uiiiiiiv.  (.iriesDarh,  Eiclihorn,  and  Pau- 
lus ;  in  jiii  i--|irudeDce,  Feaerbach  imd  Thibant. 
In  tiie  Rilildto  of  the  16th  century  the  atten- 
dance of  mudtnts  I1u(^titate<l  between  2,000  and 
8,000 ;  at  tlic  end  of  that  century  there  were 
Btill  aboDt  1. 000.  The  student  assoeistiona 
{Burtf&tHieh'f/leii)  and  political  ogitatjona  in 
lSlfi-'19,  OB  well  as  the  feet  that  the  student 
Sand  happened  to  bo  at  Jena  shortly  before  his 
WBassiDHtioii  of  Kotzebue,  and  the  eoinpetitiuQ 
of  the  new  univcr»tttc8,  greatly  injured  the 
prosperity  of  Jena,  and  the  attendance  bos 
since  declineil  to  660,  nlthiiiigh  the  different 
duehlea  whioh  support  it  hare  incressed  in  their 
solicitude  for  its  welfare.  The  number  of  pro- 
fetsora  in  18T4  wns  00,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  lirft  seholars  of  Germany,  a«  Ilasc 
and  Hilgenfold  in  the  theological,  and  Kuno 
Fischer  and  llaec-kel  in  the  philosophical  faeul- 
ty.  The  first  literary  periodical  in  Germany 
waa  eHtnbli~)ied  in  Jena  in  1TS5.  After  ita  re- 
moval to  llHlIe,  it  was  followed  from  1804  to 
1S42  by  tlie  .IrnaUcht  LiterataruUvng,  and 
since  by  the  Xent  Jenaitkt  Literaturteitiinr), 
which  after  being  diseonlinued  for  some  time 
was  revired  in  1ST4.  Jena  has  also  several 
private  educational  institutions,  Rmurical  luion, 
and  a  society  for  the  study  of  Thuringian  his- 
tory and  areh»ology,  founded  in  1652. — A 
memorable  haltla  was  fought  near  Jena,  Oct. 
14. 1H06.  I>etwcen  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  army 
and  the  French.  Napoleon's  victory  nt  Jena, 
says  Schlos^cr,  destroyed  one  half  of  the  Pnift- 
siun  anny,  while  Davoust  gained  on  the  same 
day  a  muih  mure  plorions  victory  over  the  oth- 
er at  AuiT'iiidt.  Prince  Ilohenlohe  command- 
ed the  Ciermans  at  Jena,  and  Duke  Ferdinand 
of  IJrimswick  nt  AiiorBtddt,  where  he  received 
a  mortal  wound  ahortly  after  the  opening  of 
the  battle.  This  double  defeat  brought  about 
the  I'omplete  prostration  of  Pmasia. 

JUCIS  KHM.     See  Gbkohih  Kn&N. 

JEXISn.    ,Seu  Yekisei. 

JENMH,  Edward,  an  English  physicina,  bom 
at  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  May  IT,  1T49, 
died  ther..'.  Jan.  28.  1823.  lie  waa  the  third 
ton  of  tiie  1\-v.  Steiihen  Jenner,  vicar  of  Berke- 
ley, anil,  tiiiving  evinced  a  taste  for  the  stndy 
of  natural  lii?tiiry  and  raeilieine,  he  was  appren- 
ticed at  tlie  age  of  14  to  8  snrgwin  in  Siidbnry, 
near  Bristol,  11-iih  whom  he  renioineil  seven 
years.  At  the  age  of  SI  he  went  to  London 
and  beciinie  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  then 
rising  intLi  eminence  as  a  surgeon  and  physiol- 
ogist, with  whom  he  remained  two  years,  and 
between  kfliom  and  himself  a  lasting  friendship 
was  establUhod.  In  the  interval  he  was  em- 
ployed, at  tlie  recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  to  arrange  (ho  sjiecimena  of  natural  liis- 
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lory  brought  back  by  Cnpt.  Cook  from  his  firffi 
voyage  of  discovery ;  and  be  received  the  ap- 
I>oiDtment  of  natundist  to  the  eKjiedition  which 
sailed  in  17T2.  He  declined  this  offer,  and  In 
iTTSrettimed  to  Berkeley,  where  he  establiibed 
himself  as  a  sorgetm.  In  IT92  he  procured 
from  the  ScottSsli  university  of  St.  Andrews  ths 
degree  of  M.  D.,  and  tlienceforth  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  mctlicine.  As  early  as 
during  his  apprenticeship  at  Su<lhury  his  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
ventive of  smnU[)OX,  by  hearing  a  young  coun- 
trywoman, who  had  come  to  his  master's  sur- 
gery for  advice,  say  that  she  could  not  takit 
that  disease  because  she  bad  already  had  the 
cowpoi.  Upon  inquiry  he  ascertained  that  in 
GloucesterBhire  persons  engagetl  in  milking 
cows  frequently  hod  the  eowpox,  a  mild  disor- 
der of  the  eruptive  kind  appearing  on  the  ad- 
der of  the  animal,  and  commoniealed  in  a  sim- 
ilar form  to  their  hands ;  that  it  had  never  been 
known  to  prove  fatal  when  thus  commnnica- 
ted;  and  that  the  belief  was  common  among 
the  affricultaral  classes  that  whoever  had  taken 
the  disease  was  secure  against  the  infection  of 
smallpox.  He  immediately  commenced  a  seri- 
ous examination,  and  was  soon  le<l  to  conjec- 
ture that  cowpox,  as  the  milder  disease,  might 
adfanlageoasly  supersede  the  inoculated  emalt- 
pox,  which  had  been  introdnced  about  GO  yeara 
oefore;  and  that  as  the  latter  is  rendered  less 
virulent  by  inoculation,  so  the  former,  intro- 
duced in  the  same  way,  might  bo  milder  than 
the  eaanal  connplaint,  and  yet  retain  its  protect- 
ing power.  Upon  going  to  London  in  1770 
he  communicated  this  conjecture  to  Hunter, 
who  mode  public  mention  of  It  In  his  lecttires, 
hut  advised  bis  pupil  "not  to  think,  bnt  try." 


Upon  reluming  to  Berkeley  he  pursued  tJie 
Buhiect  for  many  years,  making  a  thonmgh 
stndy  of  varioloid  ern|>tion8.  It  trus  not  nnlil 
after  frequent  eiperhuents  that  he  ascertained 
that  only  one  form  of  the  eruption  on  the 
cow's  udder  had  the  property  of  protecting 
from  the  amallpoi,  and  such  was  his  faith  in 
his  discovery  that  several  of  these  experiments 
were  made  upon  his  own  son,  a  boy  under  sii 
vesni  of  age.  During  all  this  time  he  met  witli 
little  enconragement  from  physicians.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  of  the  efficacy  of  inocula- 
tion with  the  virus  of  the  cowpox  to  prevent 
the  smallpox,  he  next  ascertained  with  equal 
certainty  thai  the  former  disease  could  be  com- 
municated from  one  human  being  to  another, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  original  vaccine 
matter.  On  May  14,  17&I!,  he  vaccinated  n 
boy  eight  years  of  age  with  virus  taken  from  a 

Ctnle  on  the  hand  of  a  milkmaid,  nlio  had 
n  infected  by  her  master's  cow.  On  Julv 
1  the  boy  was  Inoculated  for  the  smallpox,  ana, 
as  Jenner  had  predicted,  without  the  slightest 
effect ;  and  he  lived  to  be  inocnlated  SO  limes 
for  the  smallpox,  with  the  same  result  in  each 
case.  For  two  years  afterward  he  continued 
his  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  in  1798 
went  to  London.    Uis  reception  was  dishearl- 
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ening  in  the  extreme.    Not  only  did  the  doc-  '      JEBTNEI,  Sir  HIHIaH,  an  English  phjAciaa. 

tors  refuse  to  muko  trial  of  the  process,  but  bom  in  Chatham  in  1815.  In  1848  L«  va*ap. 
the  discoverer  was  accused  of  an  attempt  to  pointe<l  professor  of  patholofncal  anatomrin 
"  bestialize '*  his  species  by  introducing  into  ,  University  college,  London,  in  1857  profeMor 
their  system  diseaseil  matter  from  a  cow*s  ud-  of  cliniciU  medicine,  and  in  1861  pIiyHnan 
dvr ;  vaccination  was  denounced  from  the  pul-  to  the  queen,  in  which  capacity  he  attvniM 
pitas  '*  diabnlical  ;^'  and  the  most  monstrous  Prince  Albert  in  his  last  illnetia.  IIewa«<rrt- 
statement^  re*«pecting  its  effects  were  dissemi-  ;  atcfl  a  baronet  in  1808,  and  mode  K.  C.  E  ia 
nutod  anil  believed.  At  the  end  of  three  months  1872  for  his  services  daring  the  illnesst  of  tbe 
he  returned  to  Berkeley,  and  published  his  prince  of  Wales,  lie  is  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
^^Intpiiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effei'ts  of  the  college  of  physicians  and  of  the  royal  socictj. 
Vuriolre  Vaccintc,'^  giving  details  of  10  cases  He  published  in  1852  his  ^^ Gulstcmian  Lc<^ 
of  the  casual  and  7  of  the  inoculated  disease,  tures,"  but  his  most  important  work*  relate  to 
The  facts  described  were  incontrovertible ;  but  the  "  Identity  and  Non-Identity  of  Typhus  tad 
the  first  impulse  toward  the  adoption  of  the  Typhoid  Fevers." 
new  practice  was  given  by  the  successful  vac-        JENX1NC8,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Indiana.  dniD«d 


cination  of  several  persons  in  London  by  Mr. 
Cline,  a  surgeon,  with  whom  Jenner  on  his  re- 
turn to  Berkeley  had  left  some  vaccine  lymph  ; 
and  so  sudden  was  the  reaction  in  favor  of 
Jenner,  that  in  less  than  a  year  after  his  de- 
parture from  London  a  manifesto  expressive 
of  confidence  in  hia  discovery  was  signe<l  by  73 
of  tl>e  most  eminent  practitioners  of  the  me- 


by  tributaries  of  Muscatatuck  river ;  aiva,  375 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,218.  The  snrfice  ii 
diversifieil,  and  the  soil  is  moderately  ftntile. 
The  Jeffersonville,  Madison,  and  Indianapo&k 
and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  nulroads  inter- 
sect at  Vernon.  The  chief  prodoctions  in  1^ 
were  147,879  bushels  of  wheat,  402,268  of  In- 
dian corn,  88.242  of  oata,  41,286  of  {lOtatMi. 


tropolis.  Several  of  his  meilical  brethren  un-  48,293  lbs.  of  wool,  232,299  of  batter,  and  11- 
dertook  to  rob  him  of  the  merit  of  his  discov-  903  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,8:i7  borw^ 
ery;  and  one  of  these,  a  Dr.  Pearson,  in  coop-  4,012  milch  cows,  6,246  other  cattle,  17.M 
eration  with  Dr.  Woodville,  physician  to  the  sheep,  and  20,21)5  swine;  8  manafactoriei  of 
smallpox  hospital,  brought  vaccination  into  j  carriages,  1  of  iron  castings,  8  of  brick  and 
temporary  disrepute  by  using  and  distributing  stone  masonry,  1  distillery,  4  floor  milhs  and  U 
matter  from  persons  who  hail  been  inoculated  saw  mills.  Capital,  Vernon, 
with  smallpox  a  few  days  after  va<Tination,  JEX^IXGS,  WlUfam,  an  English  miser,  bon  it 
and  before  the  vaccine  matter  had  taken  a  suf-  1701,  died  in  1797.  Ilis  father  was  an  aid^ 
ficient  hold.  Jenner  pnmiptly  expose<l  this  de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  oa 
mistake  in  his  *'  Continuati<m  of  Facts  and  Ob-  terms  of  intimacy  with  William  III.,  who  ob- 
servations relating  to  the  Variola)  Vaccimo  ^*  ciated  as  godfather  at  the  baptism  of  the  m& 
(1800).  In  ISOU-'l  the  ^'Inquiry  ^^  was  trans-  In  early  life  William  Jennings  was  a  ytft  le 
lateil  into  the  principal  continental  languiiges,  George  I.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  r»- 
and  within  the  next  five  years  fiattering  testi-  tired  to  a  magnificent  country  seat  in  Suffolk, 
monials  from  crowned  heads  and  S4>ientific  b(Ml-  left  unfinished  by  his  father,  where  he  p«wl 
ies  poured  in  upon  him  in  abundance,  and  his  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  nerer  ift- 
discovery  was  hailed  as  an  incalculable  benefit  tempted  to  complete  the  building,  but  Kvcd  oa 
to  the  human  race.  In  1802,  not  without  con-  the  basement  floor  in  a  stvle  ofpenury  rivil- 
siderable.  opposition,  a  parliamentary  grant  of  ling  that  of  his  neighbor  John  Elwes,  cauaB* 
£10.rK)u  was  voted  to  him;  and  so  encouraging  celebrated  for  parsimony.  The  remainder  <rf 
did  his  prt>spei*ts  appear  that  in  1803  he  took  a  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  accnmuladoa  of 
hou!!>e  in  London,  with  a  view  of  commencing  property,  and  at  his  death  he  poMciiLd  apv«i 

Erot-tiie  there,     lie  was  however  deceived  in  of  £  1,000, 00<).    Like  Elwes  he  also  fre^fMBlsd 

is  expectations,  and  returned  in  the  sm*ceed-  Brookes^s  and  other  gambling  cluba  in  Lovka. 

ing  year  to  Berkeley,  where  he  continued  as  but  less  for  the  purpose  of  play  than  to  kttd 

before  to  vaccinate  gratuitously  all  poor  per-  money  to  the  unlucky  at  enonnooa  interat: 

SODS  who  n])plied  to  him  on  stated  days.    The  and  s«>  profitable  was  thia  busineas  thati  aatfl 

royal  Jennerian  society  for  the  encouragement  too  infirm  to  pursue  it,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 

of  vaccination  was  established  in  IH113,  with  si»ending  the  fasliionable  season  in  LomIm. 

himsi^lf   as  pre>i(lent,   but   was  subsenuently  He  died  a  bachelor,  leaving  a  will  sealed  boi 

merjired  in  the  national  vaicine  establishment,  not  executed;  and  tlie  dimosition  of  hi»iB- 

So  inailequate  had  iKren  the  parliimientary  grant  mense  [iroperty  has  ever  since  formed  a  sab- 

to  compensate  him  for  his  outlays  and  sacrifices  ject  of  mquiry  among  those  of  his  namcL 
in  the  pn)secuti<»n  of  hi<  (lis<-overy,  that  in  1807        JESiYXS,  SaHMf  an  En^riish  anthor,  bon  11 

a  further  grant  of  £20,:»oo  was  vote<l  him,  and  London  in  1704,  died  there.  Dee.  18,  ir"*!.  H* 

he  snbseiiuently  received  between  £7,000  and  fini^^hed  his  education  at  Camhiid|tB.    Hiiinc 

£8,01)0  from  India.     He  die<l  Hiddenly  of  apo-  pnHluction  was  a  poem  on  the  ^  Art  of  Diae- 

plexy.     His  statue  w:us  placed  in  Trafalgar  ing  ^*  (1780).     In  1742  he  was  reCnnMd  topar- 

s<{uare,  London,  in  1858.     His  life  by  Dr.  John  liament  as  a  member  for  Camhridgaahira.  and 

Bar«>n,  with  his  correspondence,  was  published  in  1755  appointed  one  of  the  eommiaiMMri  <if 

in  1827  (2  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.,  iSdSt.  the  board  of  trade  nd  phntatloML    la  IVSI 
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be  pnUished  hia  "  Fr«e  Inqnirj'  into  the  }Ta- 
tnre  and  Ori^n  of  Eiil,"  whicb  Dr.  Johnton 
•everely  criticised.  In  lT7tt  appeared  "A 
View  of  the  iDtemal  Evidence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Helicon,"  in  which  he  avowed  hia  early 
flkepticism  and  recent  coDversioD.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  waa  published  in 
1790  (4  vols,  evo,  London). 

JEPirmtB,  the  ninth  jadge  of  Israel,  nataral 
son  of  Gilead.  He  was  exiled  by  hia  half 
brothera  after  the  death  of  his  father,  aod 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tub.  There  be  gained 
renown  as  leader  of  a  band  of  border  rovers, 
and  wna  at  length  chosen  by  the  Gileaditea  to 
be  their  commander  in  a  defensive  war  against 
the  AmmoDites.  He,  however,  chose  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  tbeir  own  country,  first  making 
an  oath  that  if  victorious  lie  would  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord  whatsoever  should  first  come  forth 
from  his  honae  to  meet  him  on  his  return.  He 
conquered  the  Ammonites,  and  when  he  re- 
turned his  daughter,  an  only  child,  issued  from 
hia  house  to  greet  him  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances.  It  is  stated  that  at  her  own  request 
"  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow ;"  bnt 
some  commentators  suppose  that  he  only  con- 
secrated her  to  perpetual  virginity.  Jephtbah 
ruled  Israel  six  years.  The  sacrifice  of  his 
daughter  is  the  subject  of  oratorios  by  Handel 
(irai)  and  Iteinthalcr  (1855). 

iE4t[lTlNflOirHl,  a  river  of  Brazil,  riung  in 
the  Serro  Frio,  about  9  m.  W.  of  the  town  of 
Serro,  and  S.  S.  W.  of  the  peak  of  Itamb^,  in 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  falling  into 
the  Atlanlic  near  the  town  of  BBlmont«  in 
Bahia,  Iftt.  15"  50'  S.,  Ion.  89°  W.  It  has  a 
course  of  about  750  m.,  the  first  ISO  m.  being 
N.,  and  the  remainder  generally  N.  E.,  and  the 
area  of  its  basin  is  estimated  at  19,800  sq.  m. 
Its  be<l  is  obstructed  by  many  dangerous  rapids 
and  cataracts  and  a  magnificent  series  of  cas- 
cades with  an  aggregate  fall  of  800  ft.  occurs 
near  the  boundary  line  between  Minas  Geraes  ' 
and  Bahiu;  so  that  the  river  to  that  noiat  is 
only  navigable  by  canoes.  Further  aown  it 
widens,  but,  being  shallow,  is  only  available 
for  small  steamers;  while  the  entrance,  owing 
to  numerous  sand  burs,  is  diflicult  for  even  the 
smallest  coasters.  The  PoaimA,  however,  open- 
ing on  the  left  bank,  and  communicating  with 
the  Pardo,  virtually  forms  the  main  channel 
of  the  Jequitinhonha ;  and  the  maize,  cotton, 
and  other  products,  sent  down  in  large  quan- 
titic^i  from  Mina»  Geraes  and  the  lower  river, 
are  not  taken  to  Belmonte,  but  to  Cuiinuvieiras, 
at  tht-  mouth  «f  the  Pardo,  4(i  m.  N.  Of  the 
nuTiieroiis  tributaries  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  the 
prlneipol  is  the  Arassuai,  a  stream  of  eonsid- 
erabio  magnitude  from  the  south.  Diamonds 
ore  plentiful  in  all  the  slreami. 

JEKBOl,  tiie  iirincipal  old-world  representa- 
tive of  the  rodent  subfamily  dipoi)in<r,  char- 
acteri7c<l  by  greatly  developed  hind  legs  for  j 
takini;  long  leap<>,  diminutive  fore  legs,  long 
hiiiry  tail,  and  large  infra-orbitnl  foramen. 
The  be;l  known  !|iecie3  is  the  Egyptian  jerboa  ! 


(Aipvt  jEgyptitu,  Ucht.).  The  incisors  are 
slender  and  sharp,  the  upper  ones  grooved, 
two  almvB  and  two  below ;  the  molars,  J;|, 
are  complex,  furnished  with  roots;  the  head 
is  large,  with  prominent  eyes,  moderate  point- 
ed ears,  and  silken  whiskers  G  in.  long.  In  * 
external  conformation  it  somewhat  resembles 
tlie  kangaroo,  having  an  elongated  body  thick- 
est behind,  the  jiosterior  limbs  very  much 
larger  than  the  anterior;  the  neck  is  very 
short,  and  the  six  lower  vertebrm  are  frequently 
found  united  together ;  the  metatarsus  consists 
"f  a'inelehone;  tliereare  five  toes  on  ibeehort 
fi  :■■  tV.'t,  and  three  on  the  posterior,  armed 
1'.  li'i  iihtuse  claws;  the  tail  is  long,  with  hairs 
-  :  ill  tn'orows,and  tufteil  at  the  end;  it  is  not 
ilA'ik  ut  the  base,  as  in  tlie  kangaroo,  though 
it  is  used  to  sustain  the  body  in  the  act  of  leap- 
ing. The  body  is  about  as  large  as  a  rul'a,  of 
a  fawn  color  ntmvo  and  white  below,  the  black 
tuft  of  the  tail  white  tipped.   From  its  generic 


Eg)pU»n  JwbM  (Dlpui  -fgypUui). 

:,  which  signifies  two-footed,  it  has  been 


feet,  resorting  to  its  prodigious  leaps  only  when 
alarmed ;  when  about  to  spring,  it  raises  itself 
on  the  end  of  the  hind  feet,  with  the  support 
of  the  tail,  the  fore  feet  close  to  the  breast; 
the  body  comes  down  on  the  fore  feet,  hut  is 


lated.  and  carry  their  food  to  the  mouth  with 
the  fore  paws;  lliey  pass  the  winter  In  bur- 
rows in  a  state  of  lethargy ;  they  are  difficult 
to  keep  in  captivity,  even  in  their  own  cli- 
mates; the  females  are  generally  the  largest, 
and  have  six  or  eight  young.  The  Egyptian 
species  lives  in  troops  in  northern  Africa,  most 
abundantly  in   the  sandy  regions  and  ruined 

E  laces  of  Egypt;  it  extends  into  Syria  and  Ara- 
ia,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Caspian  sea;  it  u 
restless  and  timid,  and  can  be  taken  only  by 
surprise.    The  Arabians  take  jerboas  alive  in 
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their  burrows ;  their  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Egvp-  '  ho  is  said  to  have  composed  his  LamcntttioiK 
tian^s  and  tlieir  soft  and  shining  fur  is  valued  by  ,  and  his  grave  is  shown  at  Cairo.  lib  eitut 
them.  Tlie  food  of  the  jerboas  is  exclusively  .  writings  embrace  the  book  containing  hb  pro- 
vegetable,  and  they  are  said  never  to  drink.  '  phcciet*.  and,  according  to  general  beliet  the 
The  largoi^t  species  is  the  $cirteU$  jacului  metrical  book  of  Lamentations  While  the 
(Wagn. ),  about  9  in.  long,  found  in  the  steppes  \  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  in  gcaM 
between  tlio  Donetz  and  the  Don  and  in  the  I  is  not  doubted  by  any,  the  genninenets  of  some 
Crimea ;  this  \a  the  alak-daagha  of  the  Mon-  portions  have  of  late  been  diai>nted  by  Movcrik 
gols.  The  fur  is  soft,  yellowish  fawn  varied  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  othera.  An  elegy  on  the 
with  grayish  brown  above ;  the  under  partit,  death  of  King  Josiah,  ascribed  to  him,  b  lost 
interior  of  limbs,  end  of  nose,  and  crescent  on  Among  the  more  recent  commentators  on  Jen- 
the  nates  are  white.  Tlie  general  appearance  .  miah  are  Hitzig  ^Leipsic,  1841),  Umbreit  (Ilci- 
and  habits  are  as  in  the  common  s]>ecies;  tliey  delberg,  1843),  ^Neumann  (Leinsic  1856).  Grtf 
become  lethargic  both  un<ler  slight  cold  and  (18(12),  and  Cowles  (New  S'orK.  1869).  There 
great  heat;  the  fotnl  consists  of  succulent  are  English  translations  and  commentaries br 
plants,  roots,  fruits,  insects,  and,  it  is  said,  of  i  Hlav-ney  (Oxford,  1784;  new  ed.,  Edinboririi, 
small  birds  and  of  each  other;  they  dig  very  ;  1810),  by  Xoyes  (Boston,  1887),  and  by  Uca- 


derson  (London,  1851 ;  reviied,  1868). 

JEREZ  (or  lerei)  DE  U  RMTfU  (ne. 
Aita  Regia)^  a  town  of  Andalnria,  Spain,  in  the 
province  and  13  m.  N.  £.  of  the  city  of  Cafii 
3  m.  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalcie; 
pop.  about  50,000.     Situated  in  one  of  tbf 


rapidly  into  the  earth,  and  live  in  burrows  with 
many  openings ;  their  swiftness  is  such  that  it 
is  difficult  to  overtake  them  even  on  horse- 
back ;  their  tiesh  is  also  esteeme<l  as  food. — To 
this  fuinily  also  belong  other  jumping  rodents, 
often  calle<I  jerboas.      Among    them  is   the 

i'umping  hare  of  South  Africa  (pedeten  Ca/er,  j  most  fertile  plains  of  the  peninsula,  it 
llig.),  with  molars  |i}  without  roots,  long  ears,  '  prises  two  distinct  divisions,  the  old  and  the 
five  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind,  new  town.  The  streets  in  the  latter  are  iMr 
with  long  claws ;  the  ]>osterior  limbs  and  tail  ;  cious,  regular,  clean,  and  well  paved  and  fipt^ 
are  long,  the  latter  tufted.  It  moves  by  great  :  ed.  There  are  three  fine  squares.  The  hooNi 
leaps,  an<l  sleeps  by  day ;  it  is  as  large  as  a  ',  are  well  built,  are  generally  white,  and  hive 
rabbit,  of  a  fawn  color,  with  the  end  of  the  tasteful  courtyards.  The  cathedral,  compbud 
tail  black.  In  North  America  is  the  jumping  in  1695,  though  lofty  and  apaciooa,  b  mitt 
mouse  (jaculus  Jludgoniut^  Zimm.),  about  10  and  devoid  of  taste;  it  has  a  librarr  and  a 
in.  long,  of  which  the  tail  h  more  tlum  Iialf ;  curious  numismatical  collection.  Of  the  11 
the  color  is  red-brown,  darker  on  the  back,    parish  churches,  only  those  of  San 


tlie  sides  and  under  parts  white.  It  is  found  San  Miguel,  and  Santiago  are  noteworthy :  b 
as  far  north  as  the  (ireat  Slave  lake.  The  mo-  |  them  the  Gothic  style  prevails,  and  among  tbf 
lars  are  jij ;  the  hand  has  four  fingers  with  a  !  rich  decorati<m8  of  the  interiors  are  nameixMf 
rudimentary  thumb,  hind  feet  five-toed,  hind  paintings,  statues,  and  baMii  rilievi.  There  flv 
legs  and  tail  very  long,  the  latter  thinly  haired  ;  seven  convents,  and  a  larger  number  of  mooM' 
upper  incisors  grooved  longitudinally  in  front,  teries.  (>f  the  five  hospitals,  one  is  for  foond- 
For  full  <letails  on  tliis  genus,  see  vol.  viii.  of  lings;  and  there  are  besides  a  female  orphn 
the  reports  of  the  Pacific  railroad  survey.  I  asylum,  a  college,  and  several  free  schoob.   But 

JEREMIAH,  the  second  of  the  great  Hebrew  '  the  most  remarkable  of  the  public  buildingi  b 
prophets,  son  of  Ililkiah,  one  of  the  priests  !  the  old  Moorish  castle  (AlcazarX  contignoos  to 
of  Anathoth,  prophesied  under  the  reigns  of  |  the  Alameda,  and  surrounded  by  tnrreted  wilfak 
Josiali,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jelioiachin,  and  <  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  palatial  fortna 
Zedekiah,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  Spain.  Jerez  derives  its  oeiebrity  from  iti 
by  the  Babylonians,  from  about  027  to  575  wines,  which  are  by  for  the  best  in  the  cooB- 
B.  C.  He  was  but  a  youth  when  lie  began  his  try,  and  consist  of  the  aromatic  p^jorete  and 
]>rophetic  career  in  his  native  city.  The  per-  the  far-famed  sherry,  a  name  Angliciaed  fron 
si'cutions  of  his  townsmen  drove  him  to  Jem-  '  that  of  the  town.  Many  ct  the  cellan  are 
siilein,  whore,  in  spite  of  oppositicm  and  impris-  capable  of  containing  14,000  bntts.  (See  Spahc, 
onment,  lie  remained  true  to  his  mission,  keep-  |  Wines  of.)  Some  olive  oil  is  made,  aad  there 
ing  firmly  in  view  tlie  religious  and  |>o1itical  are  a  few  woollen  factories,  8oiq>-boi]in|r  crtab- 
rectitude  of  the  state.  After  the  death  of  Jo-  >  lishments,  and  tanneries.  The  town  has  rul- 
siah  he  w:ui  assailed  by  priests  and  prophets,  |  way  conmmnication  with  Cadiz  and  Seville. 
and  was  vn^t  into  prison,  where  he  wrote  some  The  exi>ort  trade,  mainly  consisting  in 
of  his  predictions,  which  were  rea<l  to  the  peo-  '  is  chiefiy  carried  on  through  the  port  of 
pie  by  Baruch,  hut  hurne<l  by  King  Jehoiakim.  Maria,  7  m.  S.  W. — Near  the  waUs  of 
After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Xebuchad-  which  are  still  standing  though  much  itilsr'^*- 
nezzar  he  was  spared  by  the  ccmqueror,  in  con-  ted,  Roderic,  the  last  king  of  the  Vkiiconi  n 
sideration  of  his  having  advocated  submission  Spain,  was  defeated  by  the  Moon,  shortly  il- 
to  Babylon,  and  he  went  first  to  Mizpah,  and  ter  their  landing  in  711,  in  a  battle  whkh  i* 
afterwanl  to  Egypt  There  are  various  tradi-  '  siiid  to  have  lasted  a  week.  Alfooao  the  WIm 
tions  c<mceming  his  last  years  and  his  death,  recovered  the  town  from  the  Moon  aboet  tht 
A  grotto  is  still  pointed  out  at  Jerusalem  where  ;  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
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jmrno,  a  flonnsliinK  cummcivial  vHy  iif 
■Dcient  Paleftine,  in  the  vnllcy  of  tho  Jordan. 
on  tJitt  W.  side  of  that  river,  near  its  entrance 
ioto  the  Dead  sea.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  ricliest  cities  of  Ctuiaiiii,  surrounded  Iiy 
groves  of  iialniE  and  bateani  trees.  It  was  oou- 
quercd  and  destroyed  brJo»liiia  on  his  entrance 
into  the  promised  land,  and  a  curse  was  pro- 
nounced i!]ion  whosoever  shoald  rebnild  it, 
its  tprritorj-  bein^  allotted  to  tli^  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. It  wa»,  however,  rebuilt  upon  a  site 
near  bv,  became  the  centre  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Arabiik  and  Palestine,  was  fortified  by 
K'mg  Ahab,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  school  of 
prophets.  Marlt  Aot«nj  presented  its  plain  of 
palm  trees  to  Cleopatra.  It  was  embellished 
ay  Herod  the  Great,  who  bailt  there  one  of  his 
residences;  nnder  Vespasian  it  was  destroyed. 
and  UDder  Hadrian  a^in  rebuilt ;  it  was  over- 
tlirown  during  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  re- 
vived under  Uie  calipb.s.  and  completely  de- 
stroyed during  tlie  crnsades.  The  village  of 
Riha,  snppiised  to  occui.y  tho  site  of  the  sec- 
ond city,  was  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in 
1B40,  and  there  only  remain  a  tew  huts  and  a 
Saracenic  tower. 

JEIICHO,  K««  tt.    Bee  Rohb  of  Jericho. 

JQtOMlHi  I.  Founderof  thekhifidomof  Te- 
rael,  son  of  Nebat,  of  the  tribe  of  Epbruni,  died 
about  958  B.  C.  He  waa  selected  by  Solomon 
to  be  a  superintendent  of  the  public  works  at 
Jerusalem.  Infonued  by  the  prophet  Ahijah 
that  he  was  to  rule  the  ten  tribes  which  should 
revolt  from  the  bonae  of  David,  he  immediately 
eng^aged  in  plots  against  Solomon,  and  6ed  to 
the  court  of  Shlsh^,  king  of  Efiypt,  to  eacape 
punisbinent.  On  the  death  of  Solomon  ho  re- 
turned, headed  the  deputation  of  tho  chiefs  of 
tribes  which  met  Reboboain  at  Sheehem  and 
whuse  deraanda  were  rejected,  and  was  then 
elected  by  ten  of  the  tribes  to  reifrn  over  theni, 
with  the  title  of  king  of  Israel,  Judali  and 
Benjamin  alone  remaining  to  Rohoboam  (975 
B.  C).  ■  He  resided  at  Shechem,  which  he  for- 
tified, built  temples  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  where 
Bolden  calves  were  mode  the  symbols  of  the 
Divinity,  tu  which  his  subjects  might  re- 
sort rather  than  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  Ken- 
erally  successful  in  his  wars  against  Judah, 
though  he  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by 
Abijah.  The  leading  aim  of  his  government 
was  to  raisi-  a  iiarrier  against  any  reunion  of 
the  tribes.  II,  Thirteenth  king  of  Israel,  son 
of  Joa-li.  rngnwl  823-782  B.  0.  His  reiffn  of 
41  vfurs  vrm  prosperous,  althongh  licentious 
and  (ii>[.r.-ssivi'.  Ho  captured  Damascus  from 
the  ^trittnx,  and  reconquered  Ammon  and 
Moab.  In  Hcriptnre  be  is  mentioned  only  in 
2  Kiuffs  xiii,-vv.,  I  Chron.  v.,  and  in  the  proph- 
ecies of  Hosea  and  Amos.  Wherever  the  name 
ooeurs  eldeivhere,  it  refers  to  Jeroboam  I. 

JEBOMG,  king  of  Westphalia.  See  Boka- 
p&BTE.  itntsME,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2G. 

JEBOHE,  HalM  (SopEiRosiia  ErsBBira  Hib- 
BONTsirs),  one  of  the  four  great  doctors  of  the 
Latin  cliurcli,  horn  at  Stridon,  on  the  confines 
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of  Pnnnonia  and  Dalmntiu,  about  840,  died  in 
Bethlehem  Sept.  SO,  420.  His  own  writing 
furniuh  an  almost  complete  autobiography. 
His  father  Eusebius  was  a  wealthy  Christian. 
In  863  be  was  sent  to  Home  with  his  country- 
man Bonosus,  and  studied  Greok  and  Latin 
literature  and  eloquence.  In  3(i5  he  was  bap- 
tized and  took  tho  name  of  Hieronymus.  He 
afterward  visited  with  Bonosus  the  southern 
and  northern  provinces  of  Gaul  and  the  ooast 
of  Britain,  ana  studied  for  some  time  at  Treves. 
Returning  to  Italy,  Jerome  becnme  the  inmate 
of  n  monastery  at  Ai)tiileia,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  ValerianuB,  bishop  of  that  city,  de- 
votod  himself  to  the  study  of  Scripture  and 
theology.  While  there  he  trouscribed  a  c«m- 
menlary  on  the  Psalms  and  a  treatise  on  synods 
by  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  poblislted  hia  first 
known  treatise,  addressed  to  Innocentlus,  JJe 
Muliere  teptiet  Ptrnum.  Tliere  he  formed 
the  ac<|iiaintance  of  Hutlnus,  afterward  his  most 
determined  theological  opponent.  In  873  ho 
was  called  to  Stridon  to  reclaim  one  of  his 
sisters,  and  this  incident  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined him  to  leave  ItAiy  for  ever.  After  a 
brief  stay  in  Rome,  lie  set  out  for  Syria  with 
several  friends,  travelled  on  foot  through  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  stopped  at  Anlioch  to 
follow  a  course  of  lectures  on  Biblical  exegesis 
by  the  future  heresiarob  Apollinaris,  bishop  of 
Laodicea.  He  aft«rward  withdrew  Into  the 
desert  of  Chalcis  near  Antiocb,  where  he 
spent  four  years  in  a  hermit's  cell,  aKsiduon*- 
ly  studied  the  Hebrew  language,  and  wrote  a 
letter  on  Manichteism  and  two  tetters  to  Pope 
Damasus,  one  of  which  was  iu  relation  to  tlie 
schism  reigning  in  the  churoh  of  Antioch,  whore 
there  were  at  that  time  three  rival  bishops. 
Tho  pope  having  adviseil  him  to  acknowleijge 
Panlinus  as  bishop.  Jerome  returned  to  An- 
tioch,  and  in  3T6  cons<?nted  to  receive  priestly 
orders,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  tw 
forced  to  accept  any  pastoral  charge.  He  iin- 
mediatetv  appbed  himself  to  aoipiire  an  aocu* 
rate  knowlooge  of  Biblical  to)>ograpby  and  a 
thorough  famiiiaritf  witli  the  Heltrew  and 
Chaldeo,  visiting  the  must  celebrated  scenes 
of  Bible  history,  and  consulting  everywhere 
the  most  learned  Jews.  To  perfect  himself  in 
Greek  and  to  have  tho  Bible  mterpret*d  to  him 
by  the  best  living  musters  he  went  to  Constan- 
tinople about  880,  and  became  tho  disciple  of 
St  Gregory  Naiianzcn,  whom  he  colls  bis  father 
nnd  master.  In  tliat  city  he  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  6tb  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  transla- 
ted 14  homilies  of  Origen  and  tlie  chronicle  of . 
Eusebius.  His  vorwon  only  follows  the  origi- 
nal to  tho  siege  of  Troy ;  in  the  second  part 
Jerome  confesses  tc  his  having  arranged  the 
matters  in  his  own  way  as  far  as  the  8'ith  year 
(if  Constsntino,  the  remainder  being  entirely 
his  work  down  to  the  death  of  Volena  (378). 
Being  culled  to  Rome  by  Pope  Damasne  in  3^3, 
ho  acted  as  notary  to  the  council  bold  there  in 
that  year,  anil  afterward  remained  as  secretary 
or  rtferendariut  to  the  pope  until  the  death  o£ 
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the  latter  in  884.  Jerome  resided  in  a  monafii-  '  into  extremes.  He  advocated  evangelical  por. 
tury,  and  at  the  pope's  request  began  his  revi-  erty  and  self-denial  under  the  form  of  m<Hii»- 
sion  of  the  old  Jjitiu  or  Italic  version  of  the  Hi-  tioism  among  the  Roman  patricians,  a.*  arenw^j 
bk*.  IK' produced  the*  translation  of  the  Psuhns  |  for  the  low  morality  which  everywhrre  yri" 
called  Pnaltfrium  Romanum^  and  another  of  ,  vailed;  but  no  one  denounced  with  mater 
the  Gospels  dedicatcil  to  the  pope,  wrote  a  com-  enerjiry  than  he  both  false  inonlut  and  fii>e 
mentjiry  on  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  a  penitents.  Biblical  Bcholara  are  onanimuiu 
letter  on  the  hierarchy,  and  a  treatise  ogidnst  .  in  acknowledging  the  incomnarable  serricH 
Ilelvidius,  who  denied  the  perpetual  virginity  j  which  his  labors  rendered  to  the  charcfa.  Hit 
of  Mary  the  mother  of  Christ.  His  love  of  \  complete  works  comprise  a  volume  of  letters 
monastic  sec^lusion  induced  him  to  win  converts  several  biographical  series,  topographicrd  an*! 
by  voice  and  i)en  to  this  mode  of  life.  A  large  !  grammatical  dissertations  abimt  Hebrew  ht»- 
number  of  noble  persons,  particularly  Roman  tory  and  geography,  commentaries  on  the  biioki 
ladies,  forsook  all  worldly  pursuits,  and  placed  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  trandjUioni 
themselves  un<1er  his  direirtion.  This,  and  Je-  >  of  works  of  several  ecclesiastical  writers^  uhI 
rome's  denunciation  of  the  worldly  lives  led  j  finally  his  Latin  version  of  the  Bible.  Of  aD 
by  the  generality  of  Roman  Christians,  made  his  works  this  is  the  most  useful  and  niitfC 
him  many  enemies,  lay  and  clerical ;  while  his  widely  known,  though  in  a  corrapted  form, 
fretpient  instructions  on  the  Scriptures  and  |  under  the  name  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  (Sm 
Christian  virtues  to  his  numerous  female  con-  !  Bible.)  We  have  now  the  text  uf  the  X«v 
verts  atTonled  an  opportunity  for  s])reading  '  Testament  from  MStS.  of  about  the  middle  of 
malignant  reports  against  him.  So  long  as  the  <fth  century,  the  Codex  Amiatinui,  vditcd 
Pope  Damasus  lived  ho  supporteil  Jerome  ,  by  Tischendorf  in  1853  and  again  in  1855.  aad 
against  his  slanderers ;  but  after  the  election  '  the  Codex  Fuldensit,  edited  by  Ranke  in  IMe^ 
of  Siricius,  Jerome,  taking  with  him  his  young-  which  rank  with  the  oldest  and  beat  GrMk 
er  brother  Politian,  set  out  once  more  for  the  MSS.  in  determining  the  tme  readinjr  of  the 
Ea^^t.  In  onler  to  tind  the  most  perfect  mo<lels  sacred  text.  The  readings  of  the  former  is 
of  monastic  life,  he  visited  the  monasteries  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  added  bv  IIeT<c 
upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  finally  fixed  his  and  Tischendorf  to  the  Clementine  Vnlptt 
ab«)de  ut  Betlilehem,  the  birthplace  of  Christ.  Latin,  with  emendations  and  various  reai^Bff 
Thither  ho  was  soon  followed  by  some  of  his  by  Vercellone  (1873).  The  principal  edhioof 
distinguished  Roman  converts,  who  devoted  a  of  his  works  arc  tliose  of  Elrasmus  and  (£eo> 
portion  of  their  wealth  to  the  erection  of  mon-  lampadius  (9  vols,  fol.,  Baoel,  151t(,  reprinted 
asteries.  One  of  these,  for  men,  was  placed  in  1526  and  1637,  and  at  Lyons  in  153in:  d 
un^ler  Jerome's  direction,  and  to  it  he  soon  Murianus  Victorinus  (9  vols.,  Rome.  1566-*7S; 
added  a  hostelry  and  hospital  f(»r  pilgrims,  and  ■  Paris,  1578,  1H08.  and  1043):  of  Tribbecbo- 
for  the  numerous  refugees  who  tied  from  Rome  !  vius  (12  vols,  fol.,  Frankfort  and  LeipAc.  IMi: 
after  its  sack  by  Alaric  in  410.  There  he  com-  •  of  the  Benedictines  Pouget  and  Maitiana.T  {3 
pletedhisLatinversionof  the  Scriptures,  which  '  vols.,  Paris,  1093-1700);  and  that  of  VaDani 
became  in  the  western  churches  what  the  Sep-  and  MafTei  (11  vols.,  Verona,  1784-'42;  V«- 
tuagint  was  in  the  Ka^t,  and  served  as  a  basis  ice.  1700-72;  reproduced  by  Migne,  PatfUgk 
for  nearly  all  the  earlier  translations  of  the    hitine^  vols,  xxii.-xxx.,  Paris,  1H45-'6il     ffif 


Scriptures  subsetiuently  made  into  the  vernac-  life  has  been   written  bj   Martianay  \ 

ular  tongues  of  Lurope.     From  Bethlehem  Je-  17U0),  by  Stilting  in  the  Aeta  Sametorum  for 

rome  also  issue<l  treatises  against  the  heretics  September,  and  by  Alban  Butler,  **  Lira  of 

of  his  time,  such  as  Joviniun,  Vigilantius,  and  the  Saints,'^  Sept.  SO.     See  also  Collumb(C*i 

Pelagius.    He  combated  the  doctrines  of  John,  Jliit^ire  de  St.  JerSme  (Lvona,   1844k.   aad 

bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  his  old   friend  Zockler,  Hiirronymue^  eein  Lehen  umd  Wirht^ 

Rutinus,    who    was    propagating    Origenism.  (G(»tha,  1805). 

In  410  the  Pelagians,  who  were  in  the  asc^en-        JKKOHE  OF  PlICrE,  a  Bohemian  reUciw 

dancy  in  Pale^^tine,  burned  his  estaldishment  at  reformer,  bom  in  Prague  about  1375,  borwd 

Bethleliem,  and  compelled  him  to  tly  for  his  at  Constance.  May  80, 141 G.     After  gndoariif 

life.    Having  remained  in  concealment  for  more  at  Prague  he  visited  the  nniversitiea  of  iV 

than  two  years,  he  returned  to  Bethlehem  in  logne,  Heidelberg,  ParU,  and  Oxford.    KeCan- 

41'\  e\liau>ted  by  ])rivations,  anxiety,  and  in-  ing  to  Paris,  he  preached  boldly  in  favor  of 

linuitie^.     He  wa-*  buried  amid  the  ruins  of  reforms  in  the  church,  defending  hit  views  ia 

one  of  his  monasteries ;  but  his  remains  were  a  disputation  held  with  Genon,  chaDfieflorof 

afterward  taken  to  Rome,  and  placetl  in  the  the  university.     He  was  employed  by  laatiHf' 

basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Moggiore,  near  the  tomb  II.  of  Poland  to  organize  the  aniveraftv  of  0>- 

of  Sixtus  V.     His  fea<t  i^  celebrated  on  Sept.  cow.     Al)out  1402  he  began  to  diaMOuaMeie- 

:{•). — Tlie  jier-ional  character  of  St.  Jerome  has  eretly  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  in  Duliiwla 

been  the  suliject  of  much  <'ensure  and  much  and  in  1408  openly  identified  hia  vievs  vilh 

praise.     His  writin^rs  show  him  to  have  Ikh-u  thosi*  of  Huss.    He  was  imprisoned  for  a  tint  tf 

a  man  of  anient  nature,  invincibly  attached  to  Vienna,  and  only  releaaed  thrungfa  theamrt 

what  he  conceived  to  be  the  truth  and  the  right :  entreaty  of  his  Bohemian  friend*.    Whc«  Rv> 

but  his  very  impetuosity  was  apt  to  hurry  him  was  imprisoned  at  Conatance  in  1414,  Ji 
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went  thither  in  acDordanco  with  a  promise  lo 
dcfundhim;  hutbccaDBeof  the  rumor  that  Hum 
would  onlj  be  tried  to  be  exMut«d,  he  fl«d  to 
Ueberliogen,  whence  he  Satimated  his  willing- 
ness to  uppear  before  the  council  under  a  sote- 
conduct     An  eqnivocsl  Buswer  being  given,  he 

?fe;jared  to  return  to  Pragao,  but  was  iirrest«d 
J  order  of  the  count  palatine  of  Neubure- 
Sulzbttcli,  and  delivered  over  to  (he  coaacU, 
Uftv  23,  HIS.  Ho  was  aeverat  times  brought 
to  trial,  but  his  learning  and  power  of  dabote 
enabled  him  to  answer  all  arguments  urged 
agiunst  him.  On  liia  third  eiatninatioo,  Sfpt. 
S9,  he  mode  a  qiiatilied  recantstiun  of  hia 
views  as  lo  the  sacratnent.    After  being  im- 

Eriaoned  for  several  months,  he  was  again 
rougbt  before  the  council.  May  26,  1416,  and 
•olemnlj  retracted  his  late  adraissioD  of  error. 
This  hastened  his  condemnation,  and  he  was 
burned  U.  the  stake,  mc<etiDg  his  (ate  with  cour- 
age, lib  life  has  been  written  hy  Heller  (Tal^in- 
gen,  1885),  and  by  Bei'ker  (Xurdlii^en,  1838J, 
JIXR4H.D.  I.  UMflu  WIDIu,  an  English  au- 
thor, born  in  London,  Jon.  3,  1803,  died  there, 
June  B,  13G7.  Hi»  father  was  manager  of  a  the- 
atre in  eheerness,  but  J errold  himself  maniteat- 
ed  a  dislike  for  the  stage,  and  obtained  in  181 3 
a  commission  as  midshipman.  The  bard  life  in 
Mervicc  did  not  soit  him;  and  when  paid  off, 
Oct.  21,  1813,  ho  did  not  attempt  to  refntcr 
tbe  navy.  Hisfnther  had  been  ruined  as  man- 
ager, and  the  family  went  to  London,  where  in 
1818  the  boy  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer, 
and  devoted  his  leisure  to  study  and  reading. 
His  first  literary  effort  waa  a  comedy,  "More 
Frightened  than  Hurt,"  written  at  die  age  of 
IS ;  it  was  sent  to  a  London  theatre,  where  il 
remained  uoreail  for  two  years,  but  met  with 
grent  success  when  brought  out  at  Sadler's 
Wells  in  1821,  ilo  was  ofterward  employed 
Bi  a  writerfor  the  ncwiipaper  on  which  fie  had 
worked  as  a  printer,  aod  in  1825  married  end 
was  engaged  at  a  <ialary  to  write  for  tlie  Coburg 
theatre.  In  1820,  having  quarrelled  with  the 
manager  of  this  establishment  on  account  of  a 
play.  "Black-Eyed  Susan,"  written  several  years 
Defore,  Jerrold  left  his  situation,  and  ivent  with 
the  MS.  to  Elliston  at  the  Surrey  theatre.  It 
bad  a  run  of  over  800  nights,  and  brought  in 
many  thousands  for  tbe  manager,  though  the 
author  only  received  aboot  £70.  in  1630  tbe 
inccesa  of  a  new  play,  "The  Devil's  Dnoat,'' 
at  the  Adelphi  theatre,  introduced  bim  to  Dru- 
ry  Lane,  where  he  produced  "The  Bride  of 
Lndgate"  oad  "The  Rent  Day;"  the  latter, 
founded  on  two  pictures  by  W'ilkie,  was  also 
strikingly  successful.  From  1831  to  1888  he 
wrote  "Sdl  Gwynne,"  "Tbe  Housekeeper," 
"The  Wedding  Gown."  and  "Beau  Sash,"  all 
of  which  were  successful.  In  1S88  he  under- 
took the  management  of  the  Stranil  theatre, 
bnt  failed  in  the  speculation.  He  bad  already 
produced  many  striking  pieces  in  different  mog- 
aiines-  He  was  in  Paris  when  "  Punch  "  was 
started  in  1S41,  and  on  returning  he  became 
one  uf  its  must  popular  contributors.    His  "  Q." 
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papers,  "Story  of  a  Feather,"  and  the  "Oandla 
I-ectures"  made  his  name  widely  known.  In 
1848  he  started  tbe  "  Illuminated  Magazine ;" 
this  was  discontinued  after  two  years,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  "Shilling  Magazine,"  which  was 
also  a  failure.  More  successful  was  his  con- 
nection with  "  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper." 
He  was  very  witty  in  conversation.  "Dong- 
las  Jerrold's  Wit  and  Humor,''  and  "Tbe  Life 
and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold,"  by  his  sou, 
were  published  in  1658.  A  partial  collection 
of  his  works,  with  the  lite,  has  been  issued 
(5  vols.,  Philadelphia,  186»).  II.  WlUlaB  Biwi- 
rkard,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London  in 
1826.  He  was  educated  parity  at  Brompton 
grammar  school  and  porily  in  France;  studied 
art,  contributed  lo  various  periodicals,  and 
wrote  scvernl  tales,  farcer,  and  otiier  works, 
among  which  arc  "Swedish  Sketches"  (18fi2) 
and  "Imperial  Paris"  (1866).  In  1867  he  bft- 
came  editor  of  "  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper," 
succeeding  his  father,  whose  life  he  wrote  in 
I8S8.  In  1868  he  went  to  Paris,  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  "Morning  Poet,"  to  study  the 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  tbe  poor,  and  tbe 
results  of  his  investigations  were  embodied  in 
"Tlie  Children  of  Luteiia"  (1864).  Ho  made 
trips  in  various  paria  of  Frani^e  and  Spun, 
and  published  "At  Home  In  Paris,"  "A  Trip 
through  the  Vineyards  of  Spain  "(18G4),  "Pass- 
ing the  Time"  (1865).  "On  the  Boulevards" 
(1867),  and  several  other  works.  In  1869  he 
made  a  journey  in  the  Netherlands  to  examine 
tlie  poor-law  administration.  In  1871  be  pub- 
ishod  "  The  Story  of  Madge  and  the  Fairy  Con- 
tent," "At  Home  in  Paria:  at  Poaoe  and  at 
War."  and  "The  Oockaynet."  Hia  comedy, 
"  Cupid  in  Waiting."  was  produced  at  the  Roy- 
alty theatre  in  July,  1871,  ami  his  "London," 
illustrated  by  Dorfi,  was  published  in  1872. 

JEBSEY,  a  W.  county  of  Illinois,  bounded 
W.  by  Illinois  river,  and  sejiarated  from  Mis- 
souri on  tbe  S.  by  tbe  Mistiis^ipiii ;  area,  8S3 
Bij.  m, ;  pop.  in  18T0;  15,054.  The  surface  is 
diversifie<l  with  prairies  and  woodlands,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  main  line  and 
the  Jacksonv'dle  division  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  rmlroad,  and  the  Rockford,  Rock  Island, 
and  St  Louis  railroad,  traverse  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  668,367  bushels  of 
wheal,  GIB,120  of  Indian  com.  T1,7T0  of  oats, 
89,S80  of  potatoes,  13,236  lbs.  of  wool,  ISO,* 
078  of  butter,  and  11,650  tons  of  haj.  There 
were  4,631  horses,  2,978  milcb  cows.  7,977 
other  cattle,  4,562  sbeep,  and  16,066  swine ;  2 
manufactwriea  of  bools  and  shoes,  8  of  car- 
riages, S  of  boats,  7  of  cooperage,  and  6  flour 
mills.    Cu|)it«l,  Jersejville. 

JEBSET,  tbe  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  Channel  iitlan<K  lying  in  the  English  clum- 
nel,  15  m.  from  tlie  coast  of  France,  and  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain.  It  is  about  13  m. 
long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  7  m.  wide,  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  46  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  06,- 
627.  The  coast  is  indented  with  numeroua 
excellent  harbors,  and  save  toward  tbe  south 
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is  in  ^nvr.il  lioM  and  prcci|>it>iuii.  The  snrfncc 
in  iiD  itlturriatiuii  of  n-umli-d  hills  nnd  fvrtite 
viillvvM.  Thit  hii.'tilanils  in  tlio  Dortli  consist 
diivlly  of  (iranite,  Htid  the  rctiiliidi  whit«  xyen- 
itiu  KTUiiitu  wlik'li  fi>rni3  tiiu  I'litTs  on  tlm  N. 
cuanl  U  <iunrri<:<l  oxtcndiwlv  for  csi>ifrtatii)n. 
In  tlio  8uutl)  wliist  U  found  ovcrlyinfr  the 
prunito  formation.  Tlie  isliind  oontuinK  nuithcr 
liiiieKtim,.-,  ctialk,  iimrl,  nnr  grAvvl.  Tlic  cli- 
iimiu  is  iiiild  and  healthful.  Agriculture  lin.4 
recently  l>L-i-n  tfi^^tly  iinjiroTcd.  Land  i*  Iivld 
Bt  a  lii;th  rent,  tho  liiililin;rfl  averiittinfr  but  13 
n:?rci".  AMiTncy  cnv/*,  small  Htiirdy  hiirses, 
i»liee|i  <!liietly  of  tlio  Soatltdown  Htuck,  and  a 
fvvr  vurii'tie*  ■>f  fe.ithercd  tcamv  aru  tho  must 
important  aninuil  j>nxliictiun4.  Nearly  all  fur- 
vul  trees  mniniuii  to  tlii^  latitude  arc  found 
to  thrive;  wheat,  potatoes,  par^iniin,  ami  lu- 
cern  arc  ciiltivnted,  and  much  attention  in  de- 
voted to  oiJiilo  orclianls,  for  whkh  tlio  soil  and 
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ctlinntc  are  particiilarlv  favorable:  a.*  many  a»  j 
3X.IKIU  IiIkIs.  of  I'idi-r  Iinve  heen  iiniile  in  tcoo<l 
yvMv.  Une  of  tlie  niost  ri-iiiarkahle  imxliictd 
of  Jer<i>v  U  its  CliHUniontellu  pears,  a  sinple 
one  i>f  whii'h  fruiiuently  wei<;lid  a  pound.  The  | 
ni<»t  itii]iiirta[it  iiianufa<'turcs  are  »liiies  and  '. 
ho-iiTv.  (ireiit  nmnlierii  lit  sliijm arc oIm  Iniilt. 
aithMliiTiinileiirda^  are dnty  free.  Tlivehivf  ; 
exports  are  cattle,  [Hitatiies,  and  ojAiteri';  the 
prini-ipid  Mii)H>rl<  are  wiiiillenti.  hanlivare.  wmp,  | 
lihis^.  <-nrtli>-n«-iire.  and  cool.  The  oyster  traue 
employs  almnt  ^J.IhiiI  p<,>rsims  and  400  or  GOO 
vessels.  'I'Jie  priiii'ijial  lieds  arc  on  the  E.  side  ■_ 
of  til.'  M:iiid.  the  K'st  U'in^  nean.-r  to  the  : 
Fr,nrh  .oii-t  ihiin  to  Jersev.  Between  the  ' 
ni»iillis  of  Kehruikrv  and  Mnv  ahont  2IN).0V)0  | 
|.u>ln>ls  of  riT..ters  are  wnl  from  the  Jersev 
W-U  t.i  Kti'jhind.  where  most  of  them  are  de-  | 
jiooitinl  ill  -  parks ''  ahintt  the  ciiast  of  Essex 
and  ihe  Thames,  to  1>o  withdrawn  aeeonlinf;  to 
the  demand  of  the  London  iiuirket.  Tlie  har- 
Lur  of  (iorcy  on  tlie  E.  »hore  of  the  iahmd  is 
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the  principal  rendezvons  for  th«  vcw«U.  Ntir 
it  is  Mount  Onmeil  castle,  m  piotnresiiae  ttrvt- 
ttirc  on  a  headland  hctween  bt.  CothariDv  ta-1 
(irouvillu  liuys.  It  was  once  tU«  prindjJ 
fortress  on  the  island,  and  it  was  the  rv^leDw 
of  Charles  II.  during;  a  part  of  his  eiilr.— 
Jersey  has  a  Iciiiiilature  of  its  own.  callol  t!« 
"  states,"  or  insular  parliament.  It  eonsis:*  ^f 
the  governor  and  the  liaily  of  the  royal  court, 
who  are  ajipidnted  hy  the  crown':    ibc  12 

f'lid^ccs  of  the  royal  court,  who  are  ehown  f .; 
ifeliy  the  rate  payers;  the  rvctors  of  the  li 
t>iirishcs,  who  are  ajijiointed  to  their  liviop  V; 
the  governor;  auil  13  ronsluMes  (one  fri'D 
each  parish),  elected  for  three  years  by  the  in- 
habitants The  tkomU,  or  hiph  slierifl.  ai 
tho  two  dinoncinUtin,  or  under  stu-rill^  u.. 
eupy  seat*  as  officers  of  the  as><embly.  Tli« 
crown  oliicers  may  toko  part  in  the  ilebsin 
but  not  vote.  The  governor  in  i^pecial  tttn 
may  continn  or  uobI 
the  decrees  of  tbevutA 
^  -ir-t.-  The  royal  court  is  ite 

r  ■ .-  --:--  Buprcmetribunalinriril 

-  .~  and  criminal  cases;  M>- 

peal  lies  from  it  to  iLe 
sovereign  in  cnnn>'i!. 
Tlic  lan^iBge  of  tbr  cp- 

Kr  classes  i«  ceneri^ly 
'ent'h.  but  the  nuw' 
es  still  speak  a  dislcti 
of  tliG  old  Nuraua 
and  preser^'e  a  ncni- 
her  of  Xonnon  fradil 
custCHDs.  The  capiu! 
is  St.  IK-lier. 

jnsEi  mr.  ■  c^ 

and  the  countv  t*A  of 
Hudson  r.>..  New  Jtr- 
toy,  situated  on  ihe  T. 
bonk  of  the  Iludsoa  fit. 
er,  here  about  a  nil' 
wide,  at  its  entnan 
into  N'cw  York  hay. -P- 
posite  the  city  <if  New  York,  with  which  it  i* 
ronneeied  hv  Dve  ferries,  and  90  m.  N.  E  ef 
Trenton.  It  is  biranded  N.  bv  Xorth  Bripi 
West  Ilohoken.  and  Hobnken.  S.  hv  BayjDM. 
and  W.  by  Newark  bay,  IlackenweV  river,  sai 
Penhorn  creek,  and  extends  abont  3  n.  N.  ml 
S.  I>y  :)  m.  E.  and  W.  It  is  in  the  main  mn- 
larly  laid  out,  with  wide  streets  cn>ssin;  e>'b 
other  ut  right  angles,  hut  some  street*  do  S^ 
ruufiirm  to  the  icener.il  plan.  There  arc  is- 
merons  handsome  residences  and  many  wS 
stantlul  business  structures  and  paUie  baM- 
ings.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioBcd  lb 
city  hall,  court  house  and  jail,  a  large  narfccL 
the  nublic  school  tiuilding<^  of  which  14  uv  ^ 
bri<-K,  and  the  churches.  There  are  truant 
iiuhlic  sijuares.  of  which  two.  Van  V<ir4  V^ 
Hamilton,  are  providol  with  foontaua  Issl 
and  adorned  i 


AVoshington  sotiare  is  divided  ii 


rgiiares  by  mtersecting  streetik  and  Bcr 
siiuore,  which  is  unlmprora^  b  usd  a 
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parade  ground.  Ttie  popniation  io  1860.  at 
retomed  in  the  census  ^ as  U,Sfl6;  in  1S60, 
29,227;  in  1870,  82,648,  of  whom  705  were 
colored  and  81,636  fureignerB,  bclnding  ]7,GflQ 
nalivea  of  Irelantl,  7.151  of  Germany,  4,008  of 
England,  and  1,170  of  Scotland,  The  nninber 
of  families  wb«  ]6,G87;  of  dwelling,  0,8117. 
Ttio  city  is  an  ont^wtfa  of  New  Vork,  and 
has  been  bnilt  up  by  the  overflow  of  its  popu- 
lation ;  but  the  extraordtnarr  ratio  of  increase 
is  portly  due  to  ttie  Bbsor|>tion  of  contiguous 
manicipalities.  The  township  of  Van  Vorst, 
which  had  4,S17  inhnbitanls  in  1850.  wiw  an- 
nexed in  16S1 ;  the  cities  of  Hudson  and  Ber- 
gien,  with  7,!29  and  7,429  inhabitants  respec- 
tively in  1800,  were  merged  in  1370  (before 
the  census);  and  in  1873  the  township  of 
Greenvillo  was  annexed.  The  popnlution  of 
Greenville  in  1870  was  a,789,  so  that  the  popn- 
l&lion  at  the  last  census  of  the  city  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted  was  85,335. — Jersey  City  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Uorris  canai  and  of  si:;  lines 
of  railroad,  viz.:  the  Erie,  the  Pennsykanin, 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  NortJiem 
New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey  Midland,  and 
the  New  York  and  Newark.  Besides  these, 
the  Morris  and  Essex  divitiion  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna,  and  Western  railroad, 
which  has  its  terminus  at  llolwken,  passes 
through  the  north  part  of  the  city.  The  ferry 
boats  to  New  Yorlc  are  commodious  and  welt 
■ppointod,  and  ply  every  few  minutes  through- 
out the  day  nna  night.  Horse  cars  mn  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  and  to  Iluboken.  Jer- 
sey City  fortns  port  of  the  New  York  customs 
district,  and  its  commerce  is  not  separately  re- 
tamed.  It  is  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Cu- 
nsrd  steamship  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  imrnense  quantities  of 
coal  and  iron  brought  by  the  canid  und  raiL- 
roads  create  an  important  bnsiness.  ManufoC' 
lurion  is  citensiTcly  corried  on,  the  principal 
establishments  hein^  the  United  Slates  watch 
company,  large  glass  works,  three  crncible 
works,  three  steel  works,  zinc  works,  three 
boiler  works,  a  machine  ebop,  three  founderiee, 
a  f  oundery  and  machine  shop,  three  railroad  re- 
pair and  supply  sho|)s,  locomotive  works,  two 
suKor  TclinerieB,  three  breweries,  two  planing 
nulls,  and  manufactories  of  chains  and  spikes, 
medaK  car  springs,  pottery,  soap  and  candles, 
Boleratus.  castor  and  linseed  oil,  copper  articles, 
drugs  and  chemicals,  jewelry,  fii-eworks,  hy- 
drants and  lathes,  rubber,  oakum,  black  le«d 
and  lead  pencils,  stove  polish,  &c.  Tlie  crum- 
bles made  here  are  nsed  eiclnsively  in  the 
mints  of  Europe  ns  well  as  of  this  country. 
The  Imsintss  of  slaughtering  live  Stock  for 
the  New  York  market  was  formerly  carried 
on  very  extensively  at  Communipaw.  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  city,  bordering  on  Sew  York  bay; 
hot  the  ^tock  yards  have  been  remoTed,  and 
an  eAtcTi'iie  abattoir,  with  stock  yards,  lias 
bt'tn  liuih  in  ihe  N.  part  of  the  city  near  the 
river  friiTit,  where  cattle  and  sheep  are  slaugh- 
tered.   'Diis  eatntilishmcnt  was  opened  in  the 
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Spring  of  1S74:  it  is  connected  by  a  branch 
with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  drains  into 
the  river.  Hogs  are  now  only  slaughtered  on 
the  Hackensuek  meadows  beyond  the  city  lim- 
its.—Jersey  City  contMns  three  national  banks 
with  an  aggr^ate  capital  of  tl, 150,000,  two 
state  banks,  eight  savings  bonks,  a  trust  com- 
pasy  with  ^300,000  capital,  and  four  insu- 
rance companies.  It  is  governed  by  a  may- 
or and  a  board  of  12  aldermen  (two  from 
each  district),  but  the  chief  functions  are  eior- 
ciBed  by  the  boards  of  police  commissioners 
(fire  members),  of  public  works  (three),  end  of 
tire  commissioners  (five),  chosen  by  the  state 
legisliLtorc,  and  by  the  board  of  Dnance  and 
taxation  (five  members),  cho»en  by  tlie  board 
of  aldermen.  The  county  board  of  health  tuis 
supervision  of  all  coDtegioaB  diseases.  For 
police  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  five 
precincts,  and  the  force  consists  of  a  chief  of 
police,  an  inspector,  6  captains.  19  scrgeanta, 
and  155  men.  The  tire  dejiartment  has  nnder 
its  control  10  steam  eoginen.  three  hand  enginea, 
five  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  and  a  fire  alarm 
telegraph,  and  the  force  consists  of  a  chief  ett-- 
gineer,  on  assistant,  two  district  engineers,  and 
826  men,  of  whom  91  are  permanently  em- 
ployed and  284  required  to  respond  ut  call, 
Tlie  streets  are  well  paved  and  sewered,  and 
the  city  is  supplied  with  gas  hy  two  companies, 
which  have  a  united  capital  of  $1,060,000.  The 
water  works  are  at  Belleville,  on  the  Possaio 
river,  6  m.  N,  W.  of  the  city.  The  water  is 
pumped  into  the  receiving  reservoir  by  five 
engines,  whence  it  is  hronglit  in  pipes  to  the 
diiitributjng  reservoir  within  the  city;  another 
distributing  reservoir  Is  In  course  of  ounstmc* 
tion.  These  works  also  supply  Hoboken.  The 
assessed  value  of  propertv  in  1&71  was  t**!. 830,- 
987;  in  1872,  J 08, 4 90, 855 ;  in  1873,  |02,a92,- 
138,  the  decrease  being  due  to  the  non-assess- 
ment of  railroad  property,  which  under  recent 
laws  is  exempt.  The  estimated  expenditures 
for  Uie  year  ending  Nov.  90,  1874,  are  $1,876,- 
480,  of  which  $317,000  ($185,000  for  lamps 
and  lights)  is  on  account  of  tlie  board  of  pnbUo 
works ;  $60,000,  of  hospital,  dispenwrici,  poor, 
&c. ;  $263,000,  of  schools;  $210,600.  of  police; 
$149,430,  of  fire  department;  $238,000,  of  in- 
terest; the  rest  miscellaneous.  The  bonded 
debt,  A]in]  1,  1874.  amounted  to  $13,093,775, 
including  $422,000  held  l'*  the  comraiseionera 
of  the  sinking  fund,  of  which  {5.286.600  con- 
sisted of  assessment  bonds.  $4,680,300  of  woler 
bonds,  and  $S,2S6,!<7S  of  general  debt.  The 
principal  charitable  iostitutions  are  the  city 
hospital,  the  home  for  aged  women,  and  tlie 
children's  home.  There  are  two  young  men's 
Christian  associationii.  a  city  mission  and  tract 
society,  and  numerous  temperance  societies, 
masonic  and  odd  fellows'  lodges,  Ac.  The 
piililic  schools  are  nnder  the  charge  of  a  super- 
mtendent,  who  is  apiiointcd  by  the  boaid  of 
education,  which  consists  of  13  members,  two 
being  elected  from  each  aldermanic  district. 
Acd^^licg  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
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for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1873,  there  were 
16  school  houses  owned  hy  the  city  and  5  hiiild- 
ingH  leiiso<l,  uiTordin)^  1  ( >,850  soatn.  Tlie  scliools 
were  divided  as  foHows :  1  normal,  1  Iiigh.  15 
pramnmr,  20  primary  (2  colore*!),  and  7  even- 
ing. The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5 
to  18)  was  80,758;  enrolled  in  day  schools, 
16,7(>2 ;  average  attendance,  8,320;  number 
of  teachers,  250(18  males  and  232  females); 
value  of  school  property,  $074,41  U  72.  The 
number  enrolled  in  the  evening  s<'hools  was 
2,H12;  average  attendance,  71)2.  The  uonnal 
school  is  held  on  Saturdays  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers  and  candidates  for  emph)yment  as 
such.  .The  expenditures,  which  are  met  partly 
bv  a  state  and  parti v  bv  a  citv  tax,  were 
$235,142  75,  of  which  *180,440  i4  were  for 
salaries.  The  number  of  ])rivato  schools  was 
80  (10  denominational  and  20  secular),  with 
5.973  pupils.  Since  the  date  of  the  report 
another  sc^hool  h(>u<%e  has  been  opened.  There 
are  two  daily  and  three  weekly  (two  German) 
newspapers.  The  post  office  has  two  .sul)-sta- 
tions.  The  number  of  <*hurches  is  59,  viz. :  fi 
Ba|)tist  (1  Gennan).  2  Congreirational,  10 
Ei)is<-oi)al,  2  Crenmm  Evangelical  Lutheran,  14 
Methodist  (1  German  and  2  colore<l),  6  Presby- 
terian, 2  United  Presbyterian,  8  Kefonned,  8 
Roman  Catholic  (1  German),  and  1  Univer- 
salist. — Although  the  peninsula  upon  which 
Jersey  City  stan<ls  was  granted  by  letters  patent 
from  Sir  \Villiam  Kieft,  director  general  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  company,  in  the  year  1038, 
it  was  used  for  farming  ])ur poses  solely  for 
more  than  150  years,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  presient  century  that  it  began 
to  be  settled.  In  18o2  the  whole  population 
of  the  place,  then  calleil  Paulus  I  look,  con- 
sisted of  13  persons,  occupying  but  one  house 
and  out  buildings.  In  1804  the  ^' ass<M'iates  of 
the  Jersey  company '^  were  charterwl  by  the 
legishiture  of  ^ew  Jersey,  and  laid  out  the 
whole  of  Paulus  Hook  into  blocks  and  streets. 
In  1820  **the  city  of  Jersey  ■'  was  incorporated 
with  a  board  of  selectmen;  in  1838  it  was  re- 
incori)orate<l  under  the  name  of  **  Jersey  City," 
with  a  mayor  and  common  council. 

JCRrSlLEX  (lleb.  Yerunhalahiu  possession 
of  peace;  (ir.  'If/Kii'7a/;/ii ;  Lat.  Ilierosoff/ma  ; 
Arab.  Ef'KhmUy  the  holy,  or  KhwUtnh- Sheriff 
the  ntible  sanctuarv),  a  citv  of  Palestine,  an- 
ciently  eapital  of  the  kimrdom  of  the  »Jews, 
afterwaril  of  that  of  Judah,  and  now  the  seat 
of  a  Turkish  pa«»lia.  It  is  t!ie  holy  city  of  the 
Jews  ami  the  Christians,  and  one  of  the  three 
holy  cities  of  the  MohainiiiiMlnns,  ranking  next 
in  siuictitvtt)  Mecca  and  Miilina.  It  issituate<l 
in  lat.  3r*40'  N.,  Ion.  '^Tr  14'  E.,  133  m.  S.  S.  W. 
(►f  Damascus,  33  in.  K.  tif  the  Mediterranean,  and 
15  m.  W.  of  the  Dead  si-a;  elevation  above  the 
MtMiiterranean.  fnmi  about  2,<MM»to  nearly  2, r»iM> 
ft.;  pop.  about  2n.0(H»,  <if  whom  5,5iM»  are  Mo- 
liamniiMlans,  hjmmi  .Tews,  and  tijMMi  Christians. 
m(>stly  of  the  (rreek  and  Latin  clairches,  the  re- 
mainder Armenians,  Protest.mts,  Abyssinians, 
Copts,  and  Syrians.     Jerus;ilem  is  built  on  a 


high  plateau  about  2  m.  square,  connecttti  rio 
the  north  with  the  wideniountmn  range  whir h 
runs  N.  and  8.  through  Palestine,  and  vLiih 
fonns  the  watershed  of  the  country.  »«>  tli^t 
streams  within  a  mile  of  the  city  walls  tfow  i>d 
the  one  hand  to  the  Me<literraneain  and  on  :Le 
other  to  the  Deafl  sea.     Between  the  pUcr^s 
and  the  mountain  ridge  on  the  north  is  a  !•>¥ 
depression  through  which  small  streams  d"« 
during  the  rainy  season.    On  the  other  sides  x\.k 
hills  rise  abruptly  higher  than  the  plaU*au  "n 
which  the  city  stands.    The  limestone  of  tiiis 
plateau  is  much  harder  than  that  i»f  X\i<  j^nr- 
rounding  hills,  and  is  capable  of  rect^iving  a  hijh 
polish.     The  color  is  a  pale  yellow,  with  nil  -r 
T>ink  veins.    W.  of  the  city  at  (nhon,  and  on  tlj« 
N.  side,  about  H  m.  from  each  other,  are  tvo 
gentle  depressions,  one  running  S.  £.  and  then 
K.,  the  other  £.  and  then  S.,  gradually  becom- 
ing deei)er  till  they  form  two  narrow  raviart 
with  precipitous  sides.     These  are  the  valley  of 
Ilinnom  and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  lor  nf 
the  Kedron),  which  almost  akirt  the  city  ia 
their  course,  and  unite  in  the  S.  £.  part,  a  lit- 
tle S.  of  the  ])ool  of  Sil(»ani  and  near  the  vcll 
En-rogel.   A  t bird  ravi ne,  the  Ty roiKton.  berlcf 
in  the  city,  and  running  S.  joins  the  other  two 
at  this  noint.     The  gorge  continues  its  coli^ 
S.  K.  till  it  is  lost  in  tlie  basin  of  the  I»vad  k4. 
On  the  east  the  triple-peaked  mount  of  i)liir» 
rises  abruptly  from  the  valley  of  Jvhf*^h4pluL 
On  the  south  the  hill  of  Evil  Counsel  ovi-r- 
hangs  the  vidley  of  llinnoni,  which  s^iKtnlef 
it  from  Zion.     On  the  side  of  the  hill  of  Evil 
Counsel  a  chain  of  rocks  rises  precipit<ia»]j 
from  the  valley  to  a  height  of  >Su  <»r  4<(  iU 
and  on  the  ridge  is  the  small  field  calle<l  Acel- 
dama (field  of  bloinl),  or  potter's  tield.    FQ^ 
ther  X.  W.,  up  the  valley  where  it  blend^i  »iih 
(rihon,  is  the  lower  poo]  of  Gihon,  formed  bj 
a  strong  wall  built  across  the  lower  end:  it  i* 
calle<l  by  the  Arabs  hirVet  es-SuUan^  poi»l  vf 
the  sultan.    Tlie  wall  being  now  broken,  it  i* 
used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  threshing  tlutir.    Tht 
course  of  this  valley  N.  and  then  X.  W.  lead* 
up  to  the  plateau  on  which  the  city  standi 
On  this  spot,  about  \  m.  from  the  city  valK 
is  the  upper  pool  of  Gihon.  a  bai4n  alioot  ^^V' 
ft.  long.  2uO  ft.  broad,  and  So  ft.  deep.    Tb< 
water  that  accumulates  in  this  iiool,  after  s^rt- 
tling.  is  conducted  into  the  pool  of  lleirkiih. 
within  the  city,  where  it  is  nsetl  for  bathis^ 
On  the  sides  of  the  pool  of  Gihon  is  the  Turk- 
ish cemetery,  which,  as  in  other  eastern  citits 
is  unfenced,  and  presents  a  des^date  BpiK«> 
ance.     Immediately  W.  of  this  pcMd  is  tke  kill 
(Jareb;    the  valley  (Wndy  lianinah)  NrTucd 
declines  towanl  the  MiMliterranean.    E.  of  tla» 
place,  and  next  to  the  city,  is  a  magniticeat  «*• 
t:iblishment  built  a  few  vears  ago  by  ibePsItf' 
tine  commission  of  St.  Petersbni)z.  ondtr  ibf 
auspi<*es  of  the  em|K^ri»r  of  Kasria.    It  am^ 
f»f  the  fine  church  of  the  Holy  Trinit*.  t*»* 
lanre  hospices  for  male  and  female  pilgrin*  n* 
spectively,  a  house  for  the  misfiooarir*  sad 
travellers  of  the  higher  cUstea,  a  liospiuli  ^aA 


a  reHidene?  for  tho  Rnasinn  consnl.  Near  hj  is 
anotlier  larc^  building  for  tbo  Prnsuaa  deacun- 
eMee'  «chc)als.  The  countrj  around  Jeniaolcm 
ia  rock;  imd  not  yery  fertile.  The  rocks  alniosl 
erer^where  crop  out  at  the  surface,  which  io 
many  parte  is  alra  thiolU;  strewn  witli  large 
stoneis  and  the  whole  region  has  a  dreary  and 
barren  (ispwt.  At  lUmost  every  siege  the  treea 
either  burned  or  out  down,  and  th«  vege- 


tation destroyed.  The  «oiI  thns  exposed  was 
frrndually  waohcd  tlon'n  into  the  Talleja  and 
theniv  to  tlie  plaiufi,  iihich  to  thio  day  are  re- 
markiibly  fertile.  Yet  olives  and  vines  thrive  on 
the  sides  of  these  monntnins,  and  jields  of  (n'ain 
■re  seen  in  the  valleys  and  level  places. — The 
rarioja  parts  of  ancient  Jenwalem  were  at  dif. 
ferent  intervals  surrounded  by  walls.  The  first 
old  Willi  eacirded  Zion  and  a  part  of  Moriab. 


It  began  N^.  W.  of  the  tower  TTippicns,  exlend- 
ed  to  the  Xystna,  and  terminated  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  temple,  thus  separnting  the  upper 
from  the  lower  city.  The  other  pnrt  of  the 
wall,  toward  the  west,  commencing  also  from 
Ilippicus,  passed  by  a  place  called  Betbeo  to 
the  gale  of  the  Essencs ;  thence  it  tnmed  8. 
and  E.,  taking  in  all  the  eoutb  of  Zion  till  iibova 
th«  pool  of  Siloani;  it  then  turned  N.  E.,  by 
the  slope  Ophel,  and 
joined  the  E.  cloister  of 
the  temple.  The  second 
wall  began  at  the  gate 
of  Geonath,  in  the  liriit 
wftlt  E.  of  the  tower 
Bippicns.  Advancing 
thence  toward  the  N, 
gateof  thecity,  it  turn- 
ed 8.  E.,  and  terminB' 
ted  at  the  fort  of  Anto- 
nia^hich  flanked  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  third  wall  be- 
gan at  the  lower  Hip- 
picUB,  extended  N.  W. 
ue  far  aa  the  tower 
Psepliinus,  then  turn- 
ing E.  passed  by  the 
tomb  of  Helena  on  the 
north  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  finally  tam- 
ed S.,  joining  the  old 
Vkll  E,  of  the  temple. 
Tlie  present  walls  were 
bsilt  by  the  Turkish 
■nttan  Solvman  the 
Uagnifioent 'in  loSO-'e, 
They  are  15  ft.  thick 
at  the  base,  and  vary 
in  height  with  the  in- 
equal  itjes  of  the  gronnd 
from  28  to  TO  ft.  Their 
total  circuit  is  about  SJ 
m. — The  city  is  irregu- 
lar in  its  antline,  but 
approaches  a  squore 
irhose  fonr  aides,  each 
about  i  m.  loi^c,  near- 
ly face  the  cardinal 
poinla.  It  has  at  pres- 
ent five  gates  that  are 
open,  two  on  the  aouth, 

"V.^ii^"''^"  ■  ""''il  ""e  of  eat-h  of  the  oth- 
tiJLtJ_i — ■  .■.':,ii[J  er  sides.  On  the  west 
is  the  Jofia  gate  (or 
lab  d-KhaUl,  Hebron 
gate),  the  chief  entrance  to  the  rity ;  on  the 
north  the  Dnmascns  gate  {hab  el-Atnud,  tlie 
gate  of  the  colnnin*) ;  on  the  east  St.  Stephen** 
gate,  called  by  the  native  Christians  gate  of  our 
Lady  Mary,  and  by  the  Mohammedans  hab  el- 
Aibat.  gate  of  the  tribett;  on  the  south  Zion 
gate  (fiirb  m-nahi  I>av4,  pate  of  the  prophet 
David),  and  another  obscure  portal,  tlje  Dnng 
^\<;{bab  el-Magharihth,  gate  of  ttiu  Moors), 
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near  the  centre  of  thu  T.vroptEon.  TheGoIdcn  I  haviiif;  been  t)ie  ttire^Mof;  floor  <rf  Arumih, 
pite,  on  tlic  E.  hUW,  is  nuw  walled  up  witb  i  aa  altar  vraa  huilt,  and  mBtrriak  were  «ilk<t- 
wilid  iiiHSunr]:,  und  a«{aiiiet  it  &  tower  has  been  ed  for  the  tenaple.  The  building  was  erwttd  bv 
ercctLiI,  v\u:n  a  MubaiDinedati  soldier  U  cod-  Sulmnunabuut  1UI3-1005  B.  CiUgerwrmlplan 
Rtantly  on  (^uard ;  for  tha  Turlu  have  a  tradi-  buini;  taken  from  the  anrif  nt  tkbemarle.  vhilc 
tion  thaltUo  Uhristiuns  will  suiue  day  enter  by  the  diDu-nsiuna  were  exactly  doubled.  It  w 
thlt  gate  and  po»M.'S!)  the  city.  Among  the  120  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide,  and  con^iiOfd  cf 
ancient  gatea  meutiuned  in  Scripture  were  the  three  parta.  the  porcli.  the  holy  iilorc.  and  lU 
Ipitva  of  Ephmim  and  >luithua,  the  luirae,  elieep,  '  hiily  of  hnliea,  surrounded  on  all  iddn  bn  tbt 
and  lish  gate*  (probably  with  udjolninit  iiiur-  fmnt  by  ani.ill  rhambers  arrsngMl  in  Ihi** 
ket  placed  for  the  luili:  of  korsea,  &c.),  and  the  stories  for  the  prieetti.  The  porrli  probablr 
old.  fountiiiii,  and  water  gatea.  The  streets  arc  rose  in  a  lofty  second  story,  anil  it.*  ceiling 
narrow,  winding,  dirty,  and  badly  paved;  the  .  was  supported  by  two  highly  ornamented  [>L- 
principal  and  broadext  street  is  about  16  ft.  i  lars  of  bra^s.  The  temple  stood  within  ttmv 
widis  and  somd  are  only  5  or  6  ft.  The  houses  and  cloisters  of  great  beauty,  and  was  conmcl- 
are  built  of  hcnvy  uinsonry,  with  thick  walla  j  ed  by  stone  bridges  apanning  the  Tyropvufl 
Bup[)0rtinK  arched  roofs.  They  have  neither  i  valley  with  the  royal  palnce  and  tbo  ritr  on 
symmetry  nor  elegance,  but  the  rooms  are  '  Mt.  Zion.  It  was  destroyed  bv  Xeburhajnci- 
generally  lofty  and  Well  ventilate  J.  Tbehouaea  ,  zar  in  fiSG  B.  C,  and  w«a  reWilt  by  Ztnb- 
are  usually  two  or 
three  Hiorieshijli, 
withapbiin  front, 
few  or  no  wiii- 
dowsintlie  lower 
stories,  and  doors 
so  low  that  a  per- 
son matt  Btimp 
in  entering.  The 
roofs  arc  terraced 

and    the    apart- 

l^ht  from  inte- 
rior courti,  which 
in  the  larger 
houses  fonii  cool 
and  ngreealilu 
promenades,  and 
sometimes  are 
turned  into  gar- 
dens, where  tlie 
household  spend 
their  leisure  time. 
The        prlnripid 

aiartinents  are  in 
u  upper  story, 
the  lower  being 
ci-upied  by  lumber  rooms,  kitchens,  stebles,  I  babel  about  S30,  but  of  it«  rcatored  t 
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cisterns,  and  ultii-es.  Some  of  the  houses  . 
three  or  four  centuries  old.— The  city,  aa  seen 
from  the  mount  of  Olives,  above  the  an- 
cient (iethsemone,  appears  to  bo  a  regular 
inclined  plane,  sloping  gently  and  nnifomi- 
ly  from  W.  in  E.,  or  towaril  the  o1)scrv« 


little  information.  The  temple  at 
Zernbbabcl  was  standing  howerer  in  tbe  tine 
of  Ilcrod.  and  the  restoration  by  that  king  >h 
in  two  parts  r  the  temple  proper,  which  tbf 
{irimta  rebuilt  in  18  monthi;  not  truftinK  ibr 
work  to  [irofane  band^  and  p«rhap*  only  r* 


indented  hy  a  slight  depression  or  vale  |  pairing  tlie  ancient  bnildinK:*  and 'the  coam 
running  N'.  and  S.,  the  Tyrupipon,  which  was  I  and  porches  or  cloixteni,  which  Ilpnd  grertl.' 
f'lrmerlv  a  deep  ravine,  hut  was  filled  up  by  ■  enlarged,  spending  eight  years  in  fitting  tb«o 
Siniim  Macc^ifcus  when  he  razed  Acra.  Tlie  for  use.  while  the  work  of  ccinplettoB  r««- 
_  elevation  W,  of  the  Tyrnpu-on  is  Zion.  E.  5lo-  ■  tinned  nearly  fiO  years.  The  facade  rf  tb* 
*  riuh  and  ftplieU  N.  Acra,  and  X.  E.  Keictha.  I  temple  conMsted  of  a  loftT  arch  vpanniu  iW 
The  H.  K.  corner  is  (>ccur>ie(l  by  Ilia  great  '  entrance.  Tlie  temple  was  anrroanded  by  a 
m«s<|ue  and  its  extensive  and  Iwautiful  grounds  court  about  SflO  ft.  long  and  STO  ft.  vide, 
on  Mt.  Morinli,  ciim|>risins  alxnit  one  iwrenth  :  wlomed  by  porticoes  and  ten  nugaitttV 
of  the  modern  city.  This  em-losure  corre-  |  gatcH.  one  of  them  probably  the  "gale  (Ad 
snonds,  in  part  at  least,  with  the  ancient  tetn-  |  lleantifnl ;"  while  beyond  thit  was  aa  •■- 
]>le  area.    The  site  was  purchased  by  David,  j  cloture  abont  600  fL  square,  boonded  bj  pv* 
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ticoes  snrpassing  in  size  those  of  any  other  an- 
cient temple.  The  whole  stmctnre  was  of 
white  marble,  the  roofs  lavishly  udomed  with 
gold,  and  the  high  and  massive  walls  of  the  en- 
closure m^e  it  the  stronghold  of  the  Jews 
during  the  siege  by  Titus.  The  hill  is  now 
covered  with  greensward,  and  planted  sparing- 
ly with  olives,  cypresses,  and  other  trees,  and 
is  the  most  beautiful  feature  in  the  city. 
About  the  middle  of  this  enclosure  is  a  large 
and  nearly  rectangular  platform,  about  10  & 
high,  500  ft.  long,  and  from  460  to  600  ft. 
in  width.  On  this  platform  stands  the  grand 
mosque,  Kulibet  e$-Sahhra^  *^Dome  of  the 
Rock.*^  The  building  is  an  octagon,  each  side 
of  which  measures  67  ft.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  light  and  graceful  dome,  terminated  by  a  tall 
crescent  Its  exterior  walls  are  covered  with 
tiles  of  white,  blue,  and  yellow  glazed  porce- 
lain, with  intricate  arabesque  patterns  and  in- 
acriotions.  The  lower  parts  of  the  walls  are 
furtner  decorated  with  slabs  of  marble,  few 
corresponding  to  each  other ;  they  are  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  ruins.  Four  doors, 
facing  the  cardinal  points,  lead  to  the  interior, 
which  is  about  150  ft.  in  diameter.  A  corridor 
18  ft.  wide  runs  round,  having  on  its  inner  side 
8  piers  and  16  marble  and  granite  Corinthian 
columns;  the  columns  do  not  appear  to  oc- 
cupy their  proper  places,  and  the  Arabs  say 
tliat  they  were  lying  about  among  the  ruins 
when  the  mosque  was  built.  Within  these  is 
another  corridor  80  ft  wide,  with  12  larger 
columns  and  4  great  piers,  which  together 
sapport  the  dome.  Under  this  dome  is  the 
rock,  which  varies  in  height  from  one  foot  to 
five  feet  from  the  surface.  Under  the  rock  is 
a  cave,  partly  excavated,  which  is  entered  on 
the  southeast  by  a  flight  of  stairs.  Here  are 
pointed  out  the  altars  of  Solomon,  David, 
Abraham,  and  St.  George.  In  the  centre  of 
this  chamber  is  a  circular  slab  of  marble,  which 
on  being  stamped  upon  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 
the  Mohammedans  c^ll  this  the  *'  well  of  souls,'* 
and  believe  that  the  souls  of  believers  descend 
tliere  aiXMr  death.  The  legend  is  that  Moham- 
med, in  his  midnight  visit  to  heaven,  first 
alighted  on  this  rock,  from  which  he  continued 
his  journey,  whereupon  the  rock  raised  itself 
to  follow,  but  was  prevented  by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel ;  it  tliercfore  remained  suj^pended  in  the 
air.  About  4o0  ft.  S.  from  the  Sakhra,  in  the 
8.  W.  part  of  the  enclosure,  is  the  mosque  Aksa 
(end  or  extremity,  used  figuratively,  as  aJcasi 
d-rinh  "  the  ends  of  the  earth  ").  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  basilica  of  seven  aisles;  it  is  272  ft. 
long  by  184  ft.  wide ;  in  front  there  is  a  porch 
20  ft.  wide.  The  piers  and  columns  in  the  in- 
terior are  inferior  to  those  in  the  Sakhra.  At 
the  S.  end  is  a  Saracenic  dome  similar  to  the 
Kubl»et  es-Sakhra,  but  much  smaller.  To  the 
left,  on  the  easit,  a  door  leads  into  a  smaller 
nio?i<jiie,  said  to  have  been  the  only  one  built 
by  (.)mar.  In  front  of  the  Aksa  is  a  large 
basin  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle.  The 
water  that  issued  here  was  conducted  from  the 


pools  of  Solomon,  6  m.  S.  of  the  city ;  bat  the 
aauednot  has  lately  been  broken  by  the  Arabs, 
who  supply  the  city  with  water  from  the  well 
En-rogel,  near  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  Hinnom.  The  building  of  the 
two  mosques,  the  Sakhra  and  Aksa,  is  ascribed 
to  Abdeknalek  in  686 ;  but  some  writers  say 
that  the  emperor  Justinian  built  the  Akaa, 
then  the  church  of  St  Mary.  Between  this 
place  and  the  £.  wall  are  extensive  subterranean 
cellars,  called  the  stables  of  Solomon,  nearir 
200  ft.  long  and  100  ft  wide,  supported  by  col- 
unms  about  25  ft  high.  In  the  centee  of  the 
£.  wall  is  the  Porta  Aurea,  a  double  gateway 
(]kib  ed-Dahariyeh,  the  Eternal  gate),  a  magnifi- 
cent portal  with  finely  sculptured  arches,  whicn 
have  oeen  sadly  defaced  by  travellers  since  the 
mosque  was  opened  to  Christians.  'When  the 
crusaders  held  the  city,  a  procession  of  Ghris- 
tians  bearing  palms  entered  by  this  gate  on 
every  Palm  Sunday.  The  whole  enclosure,  in- 
cluding the  mosques,  is  called  Haram  esh- 
Sherif.  In  this  enclosure  are  immense  tankSb 
calculated  to  hold  nearly  8,000,000  gallons  of 
water,  which,  together  with  the  supply  from 
the  Virginia  fountain  and  the  cisterns  in  the 
houses,  would  last  during  a  protracted  siege. 
The  actual  spot  where  the  temple  stood  has  not 
vet  been  ascertained.  The  Porte,  although  it 
has  granted  the  English  engineers  permission 
to  excavate  around  the  citv  and  in  parts  of 
it  where  no  injury  will  be  done  to  the  dwell- 
ings, has  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  super- 
stition and  fanaticism  of  the  natives  so  far  as 
to  allow  them  to  dig  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Haram.  On  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Haram  a 
portion  of  the  temple  wall  is  still  standing, 
known  as  the  Jewish  wailing  place ;  in  this  wall 
are  ^vq  courses  of  large  bevelled  stones  in  a 
very  good  state  ofprcservation.  Here  the  Jews 
assemble  every  Friday  to  lament  the  woes  of 
their  country.  The  pool  of  Bethesda  (now 
BirJcet  Israil),  N.  of  tue  llaram,  near  St.  Ste- 
phen's gate,  is  a  reservoir  about  860  ft.  long, 
180  ft.  broad,  and  76  ft.  deep. — The  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  situated  almost  in  the 
heart  of  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  where  the 
empress  Helena  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
true  cross.  (See  Cross,  vol.  v.,  p.  518.)  Con- 
cerning the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  jdaces 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  has  existed  and  is 
still  kept  up.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  ^^  Biblical 
Researches,"  arrives  at  the  conclusion  "that 
the  genuineness  of  the  present  site  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  is  supported  neither  by  well  authen- 
ticated historical  facts,  nor  by  prior  tradition, 
nor  by  archieological  features."  His  main  ar- 
gument to  this  effect  attempts  to  show  by  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem  that  tlie  present  lo- 
cality of  the  sepulchre  was  within  the  walls  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  be  near  the  place  where 
Christ  was  crucified,  which  is  stated  in  the 
(Tospel  to  have  been  without  the  gates.  Most 
Protestant  and  a  few  Catholic  investigators 
agree  substantially  with  Dr.  Robinson ;  while 
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on  tlie  itther  hand  the  great  majoritj  of  Cath- 
olics anil  tome  I'rotMtant  travellers  believi-  id 
the  geniiinuneu  of  tlie»e  remains.  Among 
others  Mr.  William  C.  Prime  maintains  the 
sutheiiticity  of  (he  sepulchre  on  the  following 
groiiniU:  "It  U  not  credible  that  this  locality 
was  forgotten  by  Ohristiims  within  SOO  years 
after  the  great  events  of  the  cruciliiion,  burial, 
and  resurrection.  Critical  scholars  and  leurncd 
men.  eniiiloycd  in  investigating  the  tojiographj 
of  the  llolj  Land,  hiuf  no  doubt  of  itt  uutLen- 
ticity  in  tlie  bcpnning  of  the  4th  century;  no  ' 
one,  so  far  as  we  know,  thought  in  that  age  of  ' 
disjiuting  the  fact,  but  all  men  acknowledged  ' 
its  truth;  it  »  not  doubtetl  by  nny  one  that  I 
tids  is  the  locality  in  which  those  learned  men 
|>lace«l  thuir  confidence,  it  hnring  been  well 
jireserveil  from  that  time  to  this.  The  main 
entrance  to  the  church  is  on  the  south.  Af- 
ter descending  a  hroad  flight  o(  rude  Btf|i«. 
a  largu  o|)en  paved  court  is  reached,  along  | 


wliojie  cides  are  the  bases  of  a  row  of  i-ol- 
unins,  which  pruliuhly  unco  su{)[iorti-d  clois- 
ters. Hi'ceiit  excavations  have  sliown  that 
under  this  ci>nrt  is  a  crypt  with  archea  of 
hiirh  antiiiuity.  On  tlie  left  is  (ho  convent 
anil  i'h:ipe]  of  St.  •Tnmes;  and  un  tlie  opposite 
wide  i»  till-  C'ltivcnt  of  Ahrahani  or  Isaac,  in 
the  phire,  the  Creeks  say,  where  Abrnham  was 
g»in;;  tii  sHi'rillce  his  nan.  Tlie  facade  of  the 
e!iuri-li  occupies  nearly  the  whok'  of  the  X. 
side  ■•f  tliu  <iiHrt.  Tlie  lower  sti)ry  has  a  wide 
double  giitewuy,  with  iD:u-hle  and  granite  col- 
umns HniijMirtinic  richly  sciilptnred  iirchitrnvei'. 
iin  which  is  represented  Chri-t's  triuin[>lmnt 
entry  into  Jvnisitleiti ;  over  these  are  finely 
enrvi-d  arches  The  eastern  section  has  been 
<dii!Hil  for  sevenJ  ccntnrie«;  it  is  said  to  have 
Iweii  walled  up  by  tho  Moslems  to  limit  the 
I'hri-'tians  b>  one  entrance,  where  the  fees 
cuidd  lie  cnllectiil  hy  one  iwrsoii.  A  hirgu 
polished  sliib of  »tone on  the  tloor of  tliechurcli, 


near  the  entrance,  to  called  tb*  ttone  of  ■■» 
tioD,  and  is  said  to  cover  that  npon  which  Jv 
seph  laid  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  anointed  tv 
burial.  On  the  east  of  the  slotie  is  a  rh^ 
tier,  the  roof  of  which  forms  the  floor  of  th« 
chapel  of  Golgotha;  this  chtuober  has  oa  tbi 
right  and  left  tho  tombs  of  Gudfray  and  BtU- 
win,  between  which  the  visitor  [mum*  Io  tki 
chapel  of  Adam,  ending  aiiaiiut  the  nttin 
rock,  in  which  a  huge  fissure  ia  viuble,  laid  Is 
have  been  made  by  the  earthqnake  at  thetni 
of  ChccruciliiioD.  Thisrock.  eacentlingtbnia^ 
the  roof,  is  pointed  out  as  Calvary,  where  Jc«i 
was  crucified.  Ascending  a  tligli't  uf  stain  est- 
side  of  the  chapel  of  Adam  and  the  chamber  if 
Godfrey  end  Baldwin,  the  low  vaulted  cbp- 
el  of  Golgotha  is  entered.  At  the  £.  cad  iti 
platform  about  10  ft.  lung  by  7  ft.  broad,  lai 
■20  in.  high.  In  the  centre  is  an  altar,  udtf 
which  is  a  hole  in  the  marble  slab  on  the  floor, 
Bud  to  be  the  place  wbera  the  Savioor's  enm 
was  fixed.  BDd  on  iW 
right  and  left  are  sbvaa 
the  holes  where  iW 
crosses  of    Uie  tfainei 


in  the  marble  pavtMMt 
through  whieli  ii  Mta 
a  rent  in  the  rock  en- 
tinuuuB  with  (lie  oac  be- 
low in  the  chapd  rf 
Adam.  On  the  ricb 
hand.  S.  of  the  pltf- 
f  orm,  IS  anotber  divM« 
called  the  ehapri  of  tb 
cmeifixinn,  astdtoha** 
been  the  place  wh«* 
Christ  waa  nailed  te 
the  croaa.  This  part 
does  not  stand  oa  iW 
rock,  bnt  forms  a  kiad 
of  upper  rtorr,  vhick 
is  accounted  for  by  My- 
fng  that  Helena  rcwmd 
the  ground  beneath  it  and  took  it  to  R«ae,  h 
that  the  chapel  isstill  on  the  real  site.  TLroafh 
a  barred  window  in  this  division  another  ckaprf 
is  seen,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  fliahi  4 
Hteim  outside  of  the  church.  Hen  the  Viipa 
Mary  and  the  other  women  stood  watrhiaf  tW 
crucifixion.  Returning  down  sUira  fraa  tkt 
chapel  of  Golgotha,  and  paasinit  by  tba  ilcw 
of  unction,  we  enter  the  rotunda,  aboat  If  ft. 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  IS  mafslTi  fim 
which  support  the  Armenian  cbareb  oa  tui 
hand  and  the  Latin  galleries  on  the  other:  tW 
whole  surmounted  by  a  large  dome  with  M 
opening  at  the  t(^.  This  dome  was  a  hw 
years  agu  in  a  ruinous  condition,  bal  in  1IW- 
'Tn  it  was  repaired  at  the  Joint  eapsnss  af  As 
French.  Russian,  and  Turkish  govenaso*. 
Tills  combined  act  ion  was  a  eomprooiaa  iMcM 
after  long  negxitistions.  in  whicn  (be  tveCltts- 
tian  powers  strenuously  conleadcd  for  tb« 
[irivilege  of  doing  the  work,  as  pratarton  if 


E|>eotivel7  of  the  Latia  and  Greek  chnrthes  in 
PaJeetino,  in  onl«r  to  establUh  a  claim  to  cs- 
clubive  poMeMiion,  Clainis  thus  originatiog  in 
the  iaigo  churcbcs  of  Jerusalum.  partitiuned 
among  diSerent  Mcta,  have  sonietmiea  resulted 
in  fierra  quarrels,  lawaaits,  and  even  6giit8,  re- 
qDirinii  Uie  ioterfereuce  of  the  Turkish  soldier;. 
The  s[iiice  behind  the  piem  wasfcrmerly  open; 
now  it  is  ]>anitioDed  ufi  and  divided  among 
tlt«  vuriuns  Hects.  la  the  centre  of  the  rotunda 
ii  Ibe  hoi/  sepulchre.  Above  it  is  a  chepel  S6 
ft.  lone  and  18  ft.  broad,  built  of  polished  na- 
tive limestone,  and  surmounted  with  a  small 
dome.  The  facude  is  ornamented  with  several 
twifited  marble  and  limestone  columns,  and  nn- 
mcroiis  silver  and  bnuta  lamps,  pictures,  &e. 
On  each  side  of  this  cliapel  is  a  small  circular 
■jMrlure,  tlirough  which  the  holy  Sre  is  dealt 
out  to  the  pilgrims  bf  tlie  Greek  patriarch 
wicMn.  The  chapel  is  divided  into  two  eom- 
parlments.  The  front  chamber  is  the  "chapel 
of  the  angel,"  where  the  angel  is  supposed  to 
tiaro  sat  on  the  stone  which  he  rolled  awaj 
from  tli«  door  of  the  sepulchre;  in  the  centre 
of  the  apartment,  un  a  pedestal,  ia  a  fragment 
«f  the  stone;  the  otlier  part  is  said  to  have 
bec-n  placed  b;  the  Armenians  in  the  convent 
of  Ciuaphas,  just  outside  of  the  Zion  gate.  In 
the  second  chaml>er,  which  b  entered  by  a  low 
narrow  doorway,  is  the  tomb  of  Christ,  occn- 
pjring  the  whole  length  end  nearly  half  the 
width  of  the  apartment.  It  is  raised  about 
two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  covered  with  n 
single  slab  of  marble,  whose  edges  have  been 
worn  oC  by  the  kisses  and  embraces  of  the  pil- 
grims who  for  centuries  have  pthered  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Facing  the  chapel 
over  the  sepulchre  is  the  Greek  section  of  the 
church.  It  is  tlie  nave  of  tlie  edifice,  hut  is 
now  dii  ided  from  the  aisles  by  Idgli  walla,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Greeks  after  the  cru- 
sadei-s  were  expelled  by  Salodin.  This  church 
is  quadrangnlar,  about  TO  ft.  by  40.  At  the 
E.  end  is  the  high  altar,  reached  by  four  ste|)8, 
and  divided  by  a  richly  gilt  screen.  On  the 
right  han<l  is  tlie  Greek  patriarch's  throne.  In 
the  centre  a  small  column  indicates  the  middle 
of  the  earth,  and  Adam'a  skull  is  said  to  be 
buried  beneath.  There  are  two  other  side 
doors,  S.  and  8.,  opening  into  the  ables.  Be- 
laming  by  the  main  entrance  on  the  west, 
fuduB  the  sepulchre,  the  visitor  turns  to  the 
right  passing  between  the  piers  of  the  rotun- 
da, and  arrives  at  a  circular  marble  pavement, 
where  Mury,  according  to  the  tradition,  stood 
when  she  first  saw  Christ  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. On  the  north,  ascending  a  few  steps,  is 
the  Catholic  section  of  the  church.  In  this 
place  is  pointed  out  the  pillar  to  which' Christ 
wofi  bound  when  scourged ;  the  pillar  itself 
11  hidden  from  view  by  the  builuiog,  but  a 
stiok  with  a  silver  head  Is  thrust  thiough  on 
iron  grating  in  Uie  wall ;  the  silver  head,  hav- 
ing touched  the  pillar,  is  drawn  out  and  kissed. 
In  the  yestry  of  lliis  eba]jel  the  sword  of  God- 
frey  ia   cxhibili-tl.     licturning  and   (ollonbg 


paa^on  of  Christ,  arrives  at  a  long  Sight  of 
jtsirs  leading  to  Helena's  church,  a  massive  and 
rudely  constructed  edifice,  crowned  by  a  dome 
with  windows  to  admit  the  light.  Here  Ho- 
tcna  sat  while  search  was  made  for  the  croat. 
At  ttie  further  end  another  Dight  of  stairs  leads 
down  to  the  cave  where  the  cross,  the  crown  of  . 
thorns,  and  the  nulls  were  discovered.  It  ia  an 
irrtgulor  excavation  in  the  rock ;  at  one  end 
an  altar  marks  the  spot  where  the  tme  cross 
lay.  Ascending  again,  and  con^nuing  his 
course,  tlie  pilgrim  arrives  at  last  at  the  prin- 
cipal gate  to  tlie  clinrcli,  near  the  stairs  leading 
to  Golgotha,  from  which  he  fiist  starte£ 
About  S5  yards  beyond  the  E.  door  of  the 
church  of  the  t>epulchre  are  the  ruins  of  the 
hospital  of  tlie  knights  of  St.  John ;  the  ea< 
trauco  is  by  a  picturesque  Gothic  gateway,  the 
fttfade  of  which  was  richly  carved  with  liis- 
lorlcal  and  symbolical  sculptnrea,  now  nearly 
defaced  by  cnrious  toarists.  Beyond  the  gate- 
way is  an  open  court,  part  of  which  waa  once 
the  church ;  at  the  E.  end  is  tlie  altar.  A 
stairway  on  the  south  leads  to  a  corri<lor  sur- 
rounding a  quadrangular  court.  The  building 
itself  is  very  spacious,  but  Ibe  chambers  and 
halls  have  for  ages  been  filled  with  rubbish, 
and  several  are  in  ruins.  In  I8S&,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  tlie  i-isit  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prus- 
sia, the  Turkish  sultan  presented  him  with 
these  ruins;  and  tlie  Frnssians  are  now  clear- 
ing them  out,  and  intend  to  restore  the  church 
and  other  parts  of  tlie  building, — On  the  wwt 
of  Jerusalem,  at  the  Jaffa  gate,  is  the  citadel, 
conusting  of  three  high  square  lowers,  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  by  a  low  wall  and  from  the 
anburbs  by  a  deep  and  wide  moat.  The  largest 
and  highest  is  called  the  tower  of  David.  The 
lower  iiart,  rising  in  a  solid  mass,  is  undoubted- 
ly ancient,  end  is  probably  the  remnant  of  the 
tower  Hipjiicus,  built  by  Ilerod,  and  named 
from  his  fncnd  who  had  fidlen  in  ibe  Parthisn 
wars.  The  npper  part,  like  the  other  towew, 
ia  of  more  miMcm  construction.  The  battle- 
ments afford  a  view  of  the  whole  city,  the  mount 
of  Olives,  the  Dead  sea,  and  the  monntaiDs  of 
Moab  beyond.  To  the  northeuit  lies  the  pool 
of  Hezekiah;  to  the  south  lie  the  gardena  of 
the  Armenian  convent,  in  which  are  the  mios 
of  the  pool  of  Balhshcba ;  and  to  the  west  the 
Jewish  almshouses,  built  by  Sir  Moses  Uonte- 
liorc  ai  executor  of  his  American  coreligionist 
Judah  Touro,  who  bequeathed  a  large  aum  of 
money  for  that  purpose.  The  tomb  of  David, 
now  outside  of  the  walls,  S.  of  the  Zion  gale, 
was  formerly  within  the  city  ;  the  {dace  is  Kept 
by  the  Mohammedans,  who  have  a  mosque  over 
the  spot  In  the  large  hall,  the  rmuicvlvm. 
is  a  stairway  leading  to  the  cave  which  b  saiu 
to  coutoin  the  tombs  of  David  and  his  succes- 
sors ;  but  no  one  ia  allowed  to  enter.  Over 
the  cave  Is  a  small  room  with  a  raised  struc- 
ture about  3  ft.  high,  representing  a  Moslem 


on  tliv  (ithcr  hum)  the  great  inajoritj  of  Cath- 
olics unil  Bome  Proteetaiit  tnivellcra  believi;  in 
tho  tttDiuneneas  of  these  remains.  Among 
Othi'r:4,  Mr.  William  C.  Prime  msintains  the 
authenticity  uf  Iho  sepulchre  on  the  following 
(tronmis:  "  It  ia  not  crediblu  that  this  locaiity 
WM  forgotten  b;  Christians  within  800  ycani 
after  the  great  evunbiof  tho  cmcitision,  burial, 
and  resurrection.  Critical  gcholara  and  learned 
men.  einiiloVL-il  in  investigating  the  topogrujihy 
of  the  Holy  Lan<l,  had  no  diiubl  of  itH  uuthen- 
ticitv  in  the  beginning  uf  the  4th  ccnturj' ;  no 
one,  so  far  as  we  kouw,  thought  in  that  age  of 
disputing  the  fact  but  all  men  acknowledged 
it«  truth ;  it  is  not  doubted  by  any  one  that 
this  is  Ihu  locality  in  vhich  those  learned  men 
))Iaccd  their  confidence,  it  having  booD  well 
jireservvd  from  that  time  to  tliis.'*  Tlio  main 
entrance  to  the  church  is  on  the  Bouth.  Af- 
ter dcsci'nding  a  broad  tliglit  of  rude  steps, 
a  large  open  paved  court  ia  reached,  along 
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whose  hides  are  the  liases  of  a  row  of  cot- 
nmn^  which  probiilily  once  supported  clois- 
tt-rs.  Hccent  excavations  have  shown  tliat 
under  this  court  is  a  cryj>t  witli  arches  of 
high  aiitiiiuity.  Uu  tho  left  la  the  convent 
and  chapi-l  of  tSt.  James;  and  on  the  opposite 
Bide  is  the  eonvtnt  uf  Abraham  or  Isaac,  in 
till-  ).hiCi',  the  Creeks  say,  wiicrc  Ahndiam  was 
gi'iriu'  to  HacriHcv  his  son.  The  fa^aile  of  the 
iliiinli  oi'cupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  N. 
Mv  iif  the  court  The  lower  story  has  a  wide 
doiililL-  gateway,  with  marble  and  grnnile  coi- 
uiitns  suti|H>rtini;  richly  wiiliitnred  architraves, 
on  whii'h  is  represented  Cliri>t's  triumphant 
entry  into  Jinisaleiti ;  over  thi-sc  are  finely 
cnrvcii  archo'.  The  eastern  wction  has  been 
rlojHil  fur  si-wrol  ecnturiei;  it  is  said  to  have 
lieeu  walleil  up  liy  the  Moslems  to  limit  the 
t'liri-tiann  t"  one  entrance,  where  the  fi-es 
ronid  ho  collcrteil  by  one  iierson.  A  largo 
polisbcd  -lab  of  stone  on  the  tloor  of  the  church, 


{  near  the  entrance,  b  called  the  ftone  of  aar 
'  tion,  and  is  said  to  cover  that  upon  which  Ju- 
sepli  laid  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  anointed  for 
burial.  On  the  east  of  the  stone  is  a  chim- 
ber,  tho  roof  of  which  forms  the  floor  of  ibt 
chapel  of  Uolgotha ;  this  chamber  hM*  on  the 
right  and  left  the  tombs  of  Uudfrey  and  Bald- 
win, between  which  the  visitor  paasea  to  tht 
chapel  of  Adam,  ending  against  the  aatin 
rock,  in  which  a  bnge  fissure  is  risible,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  the  earthquake  st  the  tint 
of  the  crucifixion.  This  ruck.  oscendiDxthm^ 
the  roof,  is  pointed  oat  as  Calvarr,  where  Jeaa 
wim  crucified.  Ascending  a  tlight  of  stairs  oot- 
side  of  tho  chapel  of  Adam  and  thechambrrif 
Godfrev  and  Baldwin,  the  low  Taulted  dt^ 
el  of  Golgotha  is  entered.  At  the  £.  end  ■>■ 
platform  about  10  ft.  long  by  T  ft.  broad.  ib< 
-JO  in.  high.  In  the  centre  is  an  altar,  nndtf 
which  is  a  hole  in  tlie  marble  alab  on  theftNr, 
said  to  be  the  place  where  the  Savioar*s  cnas 
was  fixed.  BDd  on  iW 
right  and  left  are  sbeea 
the  bolea  where  tb* 
crosses  of  tlie  thieve* 
were  placed.  Intliepbt- 
forin  u  another  opaias 
in  the  marble  pareucaC 
through  whicD  it  Mta 
a  rent  in  the  ruck  ttm- 
tinuous  with  the  oae  bf- 
low  iQ  the  chapd  <( 
Adam.  Od  the  lickt 
hand,  S.  of  Iba  pi* 
form,  is  another  diviMi 
called  tlie  ehapel  of  At 
crncidxinn,  said  to  bar* 
been  the  place  wh«* 
Christ  waa  nailed  m 
the  croia.  Thb  part 
does  not  stand  on  the 
rock,  bnt  forms  a  Unj 
of  npper  atocr,  vhith 
is  accounted  for  br  ay- 
iag  that  Helena  hmuiW 
tho  ground  beneath  it  and  took  it  to  Rme.  m 
that  the  chapel  ia  still  on  the  real  site,  llraa^ 
a  barred  window  in  this  diviMon  another  chapd 
is  seen,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  Sichi  rf 
steps  outside  of  the  church.  Here  the  Viifia 
Mary  and  the  other  women  stood  walchiaf  iW 
crucifixion.  Returning  down  stain  from  At 
chapel  of  Golgotha,  and  pasrinr  bj  tiba  stow 
of  unction,  we  enter  the  rotunda,  aboat  tV  ft- 
in  diameter,  snrrounded  by  IB  iiia»ali i  pM 
wliich  snpport  tbe  Armenian  cbnreh  ea  n* 
hand  and  the  Latin  gnlleriea  on  the  other;  iW 
whole  surmounted  by  a  large  dome  wilk  M 
opening  at  the  top.  Thia  dome  waa  a  fr* 
years  ago  in  a  rninous  conditiim.  bat  in  Wtt- 
To  it  was  repaired  at  the  joint  expwta  cJ  tk* 
French.   Itnsnan,  and  Tnrkiah  | 


after  long  negntiatioi    .  . 

tian  powers    strennoualjr  cont^idcd  ter  tk« 
privilege  of  doiitg  tbe  work,  as  gntttun  i* 


?iectiTe1}'  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  i^hareJiea  in 
oleatiiiu,  in  order  to  estabiiiih  a  claim  to  ex- 
clutiive  poeaeBiiioD.  Clainis  thus  origiDsting  in 
tlie  lar);e  churcbea  of  Jerusalem,  ptutitiuned 
Huong  different  socts,  have  Bometimes  resulted 
in  fierce  ((iiaiTels,  lawsuita,  and  even  figlitu,  re- 
qairing  the  iuterfereuce  of  the  Turkisli  Boldierj. 
Tlie  Bpuee  ttehind  tbe  piemwasfurmerly  open; 
now  it  ia  partitioned  oS  and  divided  among 
tli«  vurious  atcia,  Jn  the  centre  of  the  rutiinda 
i»  the  hi?l}'  Mpuli'hre.  Above  it  ia  a  chapel  £6 
ft.  l<iDg  and  IS  ft.  broad,  built  of  polished  na- 
tive limestone,  and  erninounted  with  s  small 
dome.  The  facade  is  ornamented  with  several 
twbted  marble  and  limestone  columns,  and  nu- 
nieroiis  silver  end  broHS  lamps,  pictures,  &c. 
On  encb  side  of  this  chapel  is  a  sm&U  circular 
aperture,  through  nblch  the  holy  fire  is  dealt 
ool  to  the  pilgrims  bj  the  Greek  patriarch 
witHn.  The  chapel  m  divided  into  two  com- 
partments. The  front  chamber  is  the  "  chapel 
of  tlie  angel,"  where  tlie  angel  is  sapposed  to 
have  sat  on  the  stone  which  he  roUed  awaj 
from  tiie  door  of  the  sepulchre ;  in  tlie  centre 
of  the  ai>BrUnent,  on  a  pedestal,  is  a  fragment 
of  tlie  atone-;  the  other  port  i«  said  to  have 
been  placed  by  the  Armenians  in  the  convent 
of  Cuaphos,  just  outaide  of  the  Zion  gale.  In 
the  Bucond  chamber,  which  b  entered  by  a  low 
narrow  doorway,  ia  tlie  tomb  of  Christ,  occu- 
pying the  whole  length  and  nearly  liolf  tlie 
widtli  of  the  apartment.  It  is  raiaed  about 
two  feet  from  toe  Soor,  and  covered  with  a 
single  slab  of  marble,  whose  edgea  have  been 
worn  oS  by  the  kisses  and  embraces  of  the  pil- 
orims  who  for  centuries  have  ^thered  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Facing  the  chapel 
over  the  sepulchre  is  the  Greek  section  of  the 
church.  It  is  tlic  nave  of  the  eiliUce,  hut  is 
now  divided  from  tlie  aislea  by  high  wulls,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Greeks  after  the  cru- 
saders were  expelled  by  Saladin.  This  church 
U  quadrangular,  about  70  ft.  by  40.  At  tlie 
E.  end  is  the  high  altar,  reached  by  four  steps, 
and  divided  bj  a  richly  gilt  screen.  On  the 
right  hand  is  the  Greek  patriarch's  throne.  In 
the  centre  a  small  column  indicates  the  middle 
of  the  earth,  and  Adam's  skull  is  mid  to  be 
buried  beueatb.  There  are  two  other  side 
doors,  S.  and  S.,  opening  into  the  aisles.  Re- 
turning by  tlie  main  entrance  on  the  west, 
facing  the  aepalcbre,  tlie  visitor  turns  to  the 
right,  passing  between  the  piers  of  the  rotun- 
da, aiiil  arrives  at  a  circular  marble  pavement, 
where  Mary,  according  to  the  tradition,  stood 
when  she  first  saw  Christ  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. Un  the  north,  ascending  a  few  steps,  is 
the  Catholic  section  of  the  church.  In  tlds 
place  i^l  painted  out  the  pillar  to  which' Christ 
was  bound  when  scourged ;  the  pillar  itself 
it  hidden  from  view  by  the  building,  hnt  a 
stick  witii  a  silver  bead  is  thrust  through  an 
iron  grating  in  the  wall ;  the  silver  bead,  hav- 
ing touched  the  pillar,  ia  drawn  out  and  kissed. 
In  tlie  vestry  of  this  chapel  the  sword  of  God- 
frey is  exhibited.    Ri,-turning  and  following 
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the  course  of  the  aisles  behind  the  Greek  see- 
tion,  the  visitor,  after  passing  one  or  two  sla- 
tions  connected  with  different  events  in  the 
paatJon  of  Christ,  arrives  at  a  long  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  Helena's  church,  a  raasnve  and 
rudely  constrocted  edifice,  crowned  by  a  dome 
with  windows  to  admit  the  light.  Here  He- 
lena sal  while  search  was  made  for  the  croH, 
At  the  further  end  another  flight  of  stairs  leads 
down  to  the  cave  where  the  cross,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  nails  were  discovered.  It  is  an 
irregular  excavation  in  the  rock ;  at  one  end 
an  altar  marks  the  spot  where  the  true  CTOas 
lay.  Ascending  again,  and  continuing  his 
course,  the  pilgrim  arrives  at  last  at  the  prin- 
cipal gale  to  the  church,  near  the  stairs  leading 
to  Golgotha,  from  which  he  first  started. 
About  SO  yards  beyond  the  £.  door  of  the 
church  of  the  Sepulchre  are  the  ruins  of  the 
hospital  of  the  knights  of  8t.  John ;  the  en- 
trance ia  by  a  picturesque  Gothic  gateway,  the 
fa(ado  of  which  was  richly  carved  witli  his- 
torical and  symbolical  sculptures,  now  nearly 
defaced  by  curious  touriuts.  Beyond  the  gate- 
way is  an  open  court,  part  of  which  was  once 
the  church ;  at  the  £.  end  is  the  altar.  A 
stairway  on  the  south  leads  to  a  corridor  sur- 
rounding a  quadrangular  court  The  building 
itficlf  is  very  spacious,  but  the  chombers  and 
hails  have  for  ages  been  filled  witli  nibbish, 
and  several  are  in  ruins.  In  leSB,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  >isit  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prus- 
sia, the  Turklsli  saltan  presented  him  with 
these  ruins ;  and  the  Prussians  are  now  clear- 
ing them  ont,  and  intend  to  restore  the  church 
end  other  parts  of  the  building.— On  the  west 
of  Jerusalem,  at  the  Jaffa  gale,  is  the  citadel, 
consisting  of  tliree  high  square  towera,  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  city  by  a  low  woll  and  from  the 
suburbs  by  a  deep  and  wide  moat.  The  largest 
and  highest  is  called  tbe  tower  of  David,  The 
lower  part,  rising  in  a  solid  moss,  is  undonbled- 
ly  ancient,  and  is  probably  the  remnant  of  the 
tower  HippicuB.  built  by  Herod,  and  named 
from  his  fnend  who  bad  fiillcn  in  the  Parthian 
wars.  The  ujipcr  part,  like  the  oilier  towers, 
ia  of  more  luMlern  construction.  The  battle- 
ments afford  a  view  of  the  whole  city,  the  mount 
of  Olives,  the  Dead  sea,  and  the  mountains  of 
Moab  beyond.  To  the  northeast  Ilea  Ihe  pool 
of  Heiekiah ;  to  the  south  lie  the  gardens  of 
the  Armenian  convent,  in  which  are  the  ruins 
of  Ihe  pool  of  Bathsheba ;  and  to  the  west  the 
Jewish  almshouses,  built  by  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  OS  executor  of  his  American  coreligionist 
Jndah  Touro,  who  beciuealhed  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  that  purpose.    The  tomb  of  David, 


by  the  Mohamraedana,  who  liave  a  mosque  over 
the  spot  In  the  large  hall,  the  nraoeulvni, 
is  a  stairway  leading  to  the  cave  which  is  said 
to  contain  tJie  tombs  of  David  and  his  succea- 
sora ;  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter.  Over 
the  cave  is  a  small  room  with  a  raised  struc- 
ture about  3  ft-  high,  representing  a  Moslem 
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(Trims  and  travellers  who  visit  the  city.    Beads,  '  Pharaoh  Xecho,  king  of  Egypt,  for  two  or 
rroHseSf  and   ornuiuents  are  lur^^ly  manufuc-    t h ree  years,  when  it  luissed  into  the  bukd^i^  the 
tured  and  sold  to  stran^^^rs.      Quantities  of    Babylonians,  who,  after  refieateil  revcilu  uA 
olive  and  sesaine  oil  and  soap  are  also  produced  ■  Meges,  finally  reduced  it  in  58(>.   ($e«  Hkhbevs^i 
hero,  and  much  is  exporte<i  to  E^ypt  and  to  ■  On  this  occasion  Nehuchadnezzur  dem<disbed 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean ;  prain  and  other    tlie  walls  and  all  the  principal  house*  in  tb« 
articles  are  also  exported.     Almost  all  manu-  ;  city,  plundered  and  destroyed  the  temple  oA 
factured  articles,  as  cloths,  sugars,  candles,  &c.,  '  carried  away  to  Babylon  all  except  the  puor- 
are  imported  from  France,  England,  ami  Ger-  ,  est  citizens.    For  the  next  50  years  J^nm- 
many.     Petroleum  has  for  several  years  been  in  :  lem  remained  in  mina,  till  the  retam  €i  the 
great  demand  in  the  markets  of  Palestine,  and    Jews  during  the  reign  of  Cjrua,  the  coiMiiier- 
has  now  almost  superseded  olive  and  sesame  '  or  of  Babylon  (538).    This  monarch  iMicd  i 
oil  for  lighting,  these  being  used  only  for  food  '  proclamation  allowing  the  return  of  theJeviib 
and  manufacturing  soap. — The  primitive  name    captives  to  Jenisalem  and  authorizinir  tbcm  lo 
of  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  been  Jebus,  or  ;  rebuild  the  temple,  and  enjoined  ererr  one  to 
poetically  Salem,  and  its  king  in  the  tune  of    contribute  to  and  assist  in  this  work.    A  put 
Abraham  was  Melchizedek.     When  Abraham    of  the  captives  returned  under  Zembbabel,  ind 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  tlie  kings  who    rebuilt  the  altar  and  laid  the  foundation  of  ibe 
had  made  his  nephew  I^>t  prisoner,  the  king    second  temple.     But  they  were  intcrrupti^  Yy 
of  8od(mi  met  him  in  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  ,  the  intrigues  of  their  enemies,  whouncesHn^y 
or  the  king*s  dale,  now  probably  the  valley  of  j  wrote  insinuating  letters  to  the  capital  of  tbt 
Jehoshaphat;  and  there  Melchizedek  brought  !  empire,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  Mopping  th«BL 
bread  and  wine.     At  the  conouest  of  Canaan    The  work  was  renewed  under  Ezra,  who  ub- 
by  the  Hebrews,  the  tribe  of  Judali  took  the    taincd  a  commission  from  Artazerzes  (Loaci- 
city  and  set  it  on  fire;  but  the  fortress  prob-  |  manus).     In  the  20th  year  of  his  reiirn  (45$).  the 
ably  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites    king  commissioned  Nehemiah  to  rebuild  tbccitr 
for  4<)0  years  longer.     Its  situation  among  the    itself.     This  he  effectually  carried  oat  in  ffpit« 
mountains  almost  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom    of  the  opi>osition  of  his  enemies,  beinir  hiflkKlf 
naturally  excited  in  David  a  desire  to  possess  '  appointe<l  civil  governor  of  Judea,  ami  haviaf 
it.     In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  (about  1040  i  the  direct  patronage  of  the  king,  whiiie  cip- 
B.  C.)  he  stormed  the  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  !  bearer  he  was.    Xchemiah  rebuilt  the  vaUi 
Zion,  called  it  the  city  of  David,  and  made  the  :  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  city.     From  this^  period 
place  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  From  that  time  |  till  the  Macedonian  invasion  in  332  Jeruttka 
It  has  been  called  Jerusalem.     Under  Solomon  !  enjoyed  comparative  peace.     Yielding  to  Aks- 
the  temple  was  built  on  Mt.  Moriah,  and  several    ander  without  resistance,  it  escaped  the  file 
palaces  were  erected.    I)avid*s  many  conquests,    of  Tyre  and  Gaza.     After  the  death  of  ibil 
his  vast  accumulation  of  treasures  for  the  tem-  ;  conqueror  and  the  division  of  his  empire  anwaf 
pie,  the  magnificent  structure  itself,  and  after-    his  generals,  Judea  and  its  capital,  lying  be- 
ward  Solomon V  repute<l  wis<lom  and  immense    tween  the  rival  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Srria 
wealth,  all  tended  to  s]iread  the  ftune  of  the    were  alternately  seized  by  the  *sorer«igfk»  of 
city,  and  during  his  reign  it  attained  its  high-    these  two  countries.    Under  the  Ptolemief  Je- 
est  <legree  of  power.     At  the  accession  of  his    rusalem  flourished  both  as  a  comrocrrial  citj 
son  Kelioboam  ten  of  the  tribes  sece<le<l  under  ■  and  a  slirine.    It  was  well  adapted  ftvrtndfc 
Jeroboam  and  made  Shechem,  ami  sul)sequent-  |  and  abounde<lin  artificers  of  variouaerafliL    Itt 
ly  Samariii,  the  capital  of  tlieir  kingdom  of  Is-    markets  were  well  supplied  by  the  Arabs  with 
rael.    Jerusalem  then  lost  much  of  itx  impor-    spices,  gold,  and  precious  stones.     Goudivcft 
tauce,  remaining;  <mly  the  capital  of  the  small-  |  also  imported  across  the  sea,  for  there  vow 
er,  thoiiirii  more  powerful,  kingdom  of  Judah.    goo<l  harbors  at  Gaza,  Joppa,  and  PtolniMi 
Ab:)ut  1*71  H.  ('.  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  took    (Acre).     It  passed  into  the  power  of  ^ffii 
the  city  and  phindered  the  temple  and  palace  of  ,  with  the  rest  of  Judea,  in  198,  and  was  naUtf 
tlair  treasnri's.     It  was  again  conquered  and    ruled  by  Antiochus  the  Great;  but  thetniwy 
sm'ked  by  Joa^li,  king  of  Israel,  and  was  after-  I  of  his  son,  Antiochus  Eniphanea,  inflktid  «■ 
ward  beautified  by  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ilezekiah,    it  re}>eated  massacres,  ana  nnally  broq^  iboiC 
and  Manasseh.     In  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  king    the  victorious  revolt  under  the    ilwiiimw 
of  Syria  attacked  Jerusalem,  and  carried  many    Jud:is  Maccabieus  wrested  Jenisaleni  froB  Mi 
of  the  Jews  captive  to  Damascus,  though  he    enemies,  and  repaired  the  temple  (165).  tbsof^ 
could   not  take  the  city.     Under  Ilezekiah  it    he  wiut  unable  to  expel  the  garrwm  thai  w 
was  bcsicgi'd  l)y   KalHliakeh,  the  general   of    been  left  in  the  fortress  of  Acra  W.  of  Sleriil^ 
Senmu'herib,  king  of  As^vria,  but  it  was  s;ived    which  commanded  the  temple,  and  fran  wUrk 
by   the   simMou   destruction   which    overtook    the  Syrians  made  annoying  sodliet^     ilpJartJT 
the  Assyrian  army.     Mantt^iseh's  being  carrie<l    he  fortified  Mt.  Zion.     TliiA,  hoireTfr,  itettf 
ca|»tivi.'  to  Babylon  seeni<(  to  intimate  that  the    after  surrendered  to  Antiochiia  V.«  whatoMk- 
city  was  taken  by  tlie  Chaldeans  about  <»5().    ing  the  capitulation,  deniolidbed  the  fort.   Jm- 
although  the  fact  i<(   not  expressly  stated  in    at  ban.  the  brother  and  siiccesaor  of  JadMk  i^ 
tlie  Hilile.     After  tlie  death  of  Josiah  at  the    built  it,  but  equally  failed  In  an  actark  ca 
battle  of  Megiddo.  Jerusalem  was  tributary  to    Acra,     His  brother  Simon  rcdoccd  ArrSi  ^ 


il  the  citadel,  and  levelled  the  hill.  In 
isalein  was  capluri-d  by  Pouipey,  who 
aed  bettveen  the  brothers  Aristohulus 
rcADus,  the  wdUb  were  demolished,  and 
lie  uf  the  inhabitaots  were  bIud.  He 
lered  tlie  temple,  hut  did  not  touch  any 
reftsures.  It  was  plundered  by  CrassuH, 
way  to  Psrthia,  in  B4.  The  walla  were 
by  Antipater,  who  was  appointed  pro- 
of Jiidea  by  the  Roiuana.  In  40  the 
AS,  allies  of  Aotigonue,  son  of  Aritilo- 
lackcd  the  city,  llerod,  having  been 
«d  king  by  tlie  Roman  eenute,  besieged 
am,  and  took  it  in  3T,  and  the  massacre 
occasion  wad  as  hluody  a»  that  by  Pom- 
lerod  erecti'd  or  enlatved  aodbeaiitifled 
rress  of  Antonia;  he  also  improved  and 
d  the  city,  and  restored  the  temple  on  a 
lapnificunt  scolo  than  Solomon's,  Jcru- 
tppeora  now  to  have  reached  the  Kenith 
ri^ne«s,  tliough  not  of  its  power,  which 
■  recovered  after  ths  death  of  Solomon. 
Qjecturcd  that  the  citv  at  this  time  cim- 
(t  least  21X1,000  inhabitants  in  its  lofty 
lely  comnacted  dwellings.  This  period 
Led  by  the  most  memoroble  eventa  in 
i>Ty,  the  ministry  and  cniciiiiioQ  of 
Abont  A.  D.-  06  the  Jews,  goaded  to 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  Romons,  revolt- 
c  pOHseasion  of  JerusBlem,  and  defeated 
m  army  commanded  by  Ceslius  Gallus, 
>r  of  Syria.  Thia  was  tlie  l>eginning  of 
Lttrous  war  which  ended  in  tlie  com- 
ustrnction  of  Jerusalem.  In  TO  Titus, 
lonK  and  vigorous  sieKe,  took  the  city, 
I  soldiery,  moddened  by  the  obsUnale 
ce  of  tlie  defenders  and  their  own 
i  fruitless  attempts  and  great  losses, 
neither  age  nor  sex.  liiousnnds  of 
(cciug  all  fiope  lost,  threw  themselves 
ig  frum  the  towers,  turneil  their  swords 
tliL-ir  own  breasts,  rushed  into  the 
or  fell  fighting  the  enemy.  Titus  him- 
la  unable  to  control  the  rage  of  his 
and  with  r^ret  saw  the  temple  de- 
by  the  flames  and  the  prinripaj  tower« 
bed,  which  he  had  intended  to  preserve 
orisU  of  his  own  victories.  Accjirding 
phus,  1,10[|,000  Jews  perished  in  this 
nd  97,000  were  carried  into  captivity ; 
situs  says  tliat  the  naralwr  besieged  in 
~,  inchlding  both  seiea  and  every  age, 
ed  to  (100,000 ;  but  a  critical  examina- 
lily  proves  both  statements  to  be  great- 
p<Tatcd.  The  walls  were  levelled,  the 
gs  ileiiinlisheil.  the  temple  was  bnmed, 
Moriidi  literally  plonglied  over.  Sixty 
tterwoiHl  Hadrian  resolved  to  rebuild 
and  ciilonine  it  with  Romans.  But  a 
leiidedby  Bnr-Cokheho,  for  a  long  time 
tbe  realization  of  his  plans.  For  two 
i  yesm  the  insurgents  held  out  in  .Teru- 
Imt  at  lust  they  were  vanqiii^lied,  and 
liUces  as  remained  or  hud  been  rebuilt 
rain  deiniili*hed  hy  the  empcror'.i  jren- 
;verus.      Dn   the   ruins   Iluilriun   built 
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another  dty  with  luxurious  palaceti,  a  thentr«, 
temples,  and  other  jiubiio  buildings.  lie  called 
it  d^lia,  after  his  family  name  .£lius.  On  the 
Eil«  of  tlie  Jewish  temple  he  raised  another  to 
Jnpiter  Capitolinus,  from  which  the  city  took 
its  surname  of  Capitolino.  It  is  said  tbat  he 
erected  a  fane  of  Venus  over  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  and  Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  or 
come  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  dty  on 
pain  of  death.  Under  the  Christian  emperors 
ihay  were  permitted  to  enter  once  a  year,  on 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  lament 
over  their  niisfortiinea.  Under  Cunt^tontine 
tbe  city  had  already  become  the  place  uf  pil- 
grimage of  the  Cbrisiiun  world.  It  regiUned 
its  ancient  nimie,  and  the  emperor  furnislied 
new  attral^tions  by  tlie  erection  of  a  church 
over  the  plaee  that  had  been  pointed  ont  as  tlia 
sepulchre  of  Christ.  The  emperor  Julian  nut 
only  allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  dty, 
but  also  mode  n  futile  attempt  to  rebuild  ths 
temple.  About  630  Justinian  followed  tbo 
example  of  Constantine  by  bjilding  ohurchei 
and  hospitals  in  the  cjly.  In  614  Chosroea 
II.  of  Persia  invaded  the  Roman  empire.  A 
division  of  his  army  morelied  into  Palestine, 
and  26.000  Jews  mustered  under  his  banner, 
hoping  to  find  in  him  a  second  Cyrus.  After 
coniiuering  the  northern  parts  of  Palestine, 
the  united  army  of  Periiians  and  Jews  laid  siege 
to  and  cftptored  Jentsalem.  Tlie  Jews  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  the  Christians  for  all  tlie  per- 
secutions they  hod  sufleredat  theur  hands ;  it\. 
OOO  of  thcin  are  said  to  Lave  fallen,  the  bhurdi 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burned,  and  the  port 
of  the  repQted  cross  of  Christ  which  woti  de- 
posited there  was  carried  to  Persia.  It  was  re- 
covered by  tbe  emperor  lleraclins,  and  replaced 
in  the  church  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre  willt  );rcut 

Sonip,  and  the  law  of  IJadriiin  furbidditi);  the 
ews  to  enter  the  city  was  rcneiv«].  In  6'M  Je- 
rusalem was  besieged  by  Khaled  and  Abu  fe)bei- 
dah.  the  generals  of  the  caliph  Omar.  The  si^e 
lasted  four  months,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  a  sortie  or  an  attack,  'i  lie  heaicgera, 
notwithstanding  tlie  inclemency  of  tbe  wint«r 
and  the  hardshiiiB  ogaiost  which  they  bod  to 
combat,  displayea  great  courace  and  persistence. 
ITie  potriarch  Soplironius  at  length  resolved  to 
capitulate,  but  insisted  upon  treating  with  the 
caiipli  in  person,  hopins  to  gain  from  him 
better  terms  than  he  could  from  his  genenda. 
Omar  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  taking  pos- 
session of  the  dty  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
great  kindness  and  generosity.  In  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  Ilth  century  Syria  was  invaded  by 
the  Seljuk  Turks  and  converted  into  a  iirov- 
ince  of  their  empire.  The  cruelties  which  the 
Christian  pilgrims  niSered  at  the  bands  of  these 
people  roused  the  indignation  of  all  western 
Europe,  and  great  numbers  of  the  chivalry  of 
France  and  England  were  le«i  hy  GodA-ey  do 
Bouillon  to  recover  tlie  sepulchre  from  tJie  in- 
fidels, Jerusalem  was  stormed  and  taken,  July 
15,  1099,  and  the  crusaders,  in  their  leal  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Christians,  slew  70,- 
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for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  there  were 
16  sclioul  houses  owned  hy  the  city  and  5  Imild- 
inpi  le:ise<l,  affording;  lo,8tj0  Beats.  The  schools 
were  divided  as  follows:  1  nonnal,  1  hijich,  15 
frraiuiniir,  20  ]>riniary  (2  colored),  and  7  even- 
ing. The  number  of  cliildren  of  school  a^e  (5 
to  18)  was  30,758;  enrolled  in  day  schools, 
16,7(52;  averaj^e  attendance,  8,320;  number 
of  teachers,  250  (18  males  and  232  females); 
value  of  school  property.  $674,41  »>  72.  The 
number  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  was 
2,H12;  averajre  attendance,  71»2.  The  nonnal 
Bchoi»l  is  held  on  Saturdays  for  tlie  instruction 
of  teachers  and  candidates  for  employment  as 
such.  .The  expenditures,  which  are  met  partly 
hv  a  state  imd  partlv  bv  a  citv  tax,  were 
$"235,142  75,  of  which  $180,446  i4  were  for 
salaries.  The  numlnT  of  )»rivate  sc^hools  was 
80  (10  <lenomi national  and  20  secular),  with 
6,97<i  pupils.  Since  the  date  of  the  re])ort 
another  school  house  has  been  opened.  There 
are  two  daily  and  three  weekly  (two  (xerman) 
newspapers.  The  post  office  has  two  sub-sta- 
tions. The  number  of  churches  is  50,  viz. :  6 
Baptist  (1  German),  2  Con;;re3itional,  10 
£i)iscopal,  2  (lemian  Evantrelical  Lutheran,  14 
Methodist  (1  German  and  2  colored),  6  Presby- 
terian, 2  Unite<l  Presbyterian,  8  Kefonne<l,  8 
Koman  Cat h<  die  (1  (lerman).  and  1  Univer- 
salist. — Althoujih  the  peninsula  upon  which 
Jersey  C-ity  stands  was  frranted  by  letters  patent 
from  Sir  William  Kieft,  director  general  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  company,  in  the  year  ir>3s, 
it  was  use<l  for  farmin;r  purposes  solely  for 
more  than  150  years,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
be^rinniufr  of  the  present  century  that  it  began 
to  l>e  settled.  In  18(^2  the  whole  population 
of  the  place,  then  calleil  Paulus  Ilook,  con- 
sisted of  13  persons,  occupying  but  one  house 
and  out  buildings.  In  1804  the  ^' assiu'iates  of 
the  Jersey  com^)any**  were  chartere<l  by  the 
legish'ture  of  2s ew  Jersey,  and  laid  out  the 
whole  of  Paulus  Hook  into  blocks  and  streets. 
In  1820  "the  city  of  Jersey ''  was  incorporated 
with  a  board  of  selectmen;  in  1H3H  it  was  re- 
incorporated under  the  name  of  *' Jersey  City,'' 
with  a  mavor  and  common  council. 
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JERISALEM  (Ileb.  yerushalaim,  possession 
of  peace;  (ir.  'leix>v!7a?r/u;  Lat.  Ilien/Moff/ma  ; 
Arab.  Ht-KhuiU^  the  holy,  or  KhuiUt»h'Shfr{T\ 
the  noble  sanctuary),  a  city  of  Pale-^tine,  an- 
ciently capital  of  the  kinirdom  of  the  Jews^ 
afterwanl  of  that  of  .ludah,  and  now  the  >eat 
of  a  Turkish  pn>«h:i.  It  is  the  holy  citv  of  the 
Jews  and  the  ChriMians.  and  one  of  the  three 
holy  cities  of  the  Mohamiii'Mlans,  ranking  next 
in  sunetitvto  Mecca  and  Mi*ilina.  It  is  situated 
in  hit.  31*46'  N..  Ion.  '.\Ty  14'  F..,  133  m.  S.  S.  W. 
of  Dainu-MMis  33  iii.  K.  til'  the  Mediterranean,  and 
15  m.  W.  of  the  Pead  sea;  elevatitm  abt»ve  the 
Mediterranean,  from  al»out  2.<HM»to  nearly  2, 6im» 
ft.;  pi»p.  about  2«».»m»o,  of  whom  5,r»no  are  Mo- 
hamuKMlans,  H,nuo  Jews,  and  iI.imm)  Chri'ilians 
mostly  of  the  ( Jreek  an<l  Ijitin  churches,  the  re- 
mainder Armenians,  Prott-^tant-*,  Aby^sinians, 
Copts  and  Syrians.    Jerus;dem  is  built  on  a 


higli  plateau  about  2  m.  square,  connecte«l  on 
the  north  with  the  wide  mountain  rangvwhiih 
runs  N.  and  S.  through  Palestine,  and  whirh 
fonns  the  watershed  of  the  country,  s«»  thai 
streams  within  a  mile  of  the  city  walls  flvw  dD 
the  one  hand  to  the  Mediterranean  and  t»n  tLe 
other  to  the  Dead  sea.     Iktween  the  platctu 
and  the  mountain  ridge  on  the  north  is  a  l>>w 
de])ression  through  which  small  streams  t1«tw 
during  the  rainy  season.    On  the  other  M<les  i:ie 
hills  rise  abruptly  higher  than  the  plateau  ^n 
which  the  city  stands.    The  limestone  of  tiii» 
plateau  is  much  harder  than  that  of  the  ^^ir- 
rounding  hills,  and  is  capable  of  recei\  im;  a  hij'i 
]>olish.    The  color  is  a  pale  yellow,  with  tkA  'T 
liink  veins.    W.  of  the  city  at  (iihon,  and  en  tli« 
N.  side,  about  1^  m.  fn)ni  each  other,  are  twu 
gentle  de])ressions,  one  running  S.  E.  and  then 
K.,  the  other  E.  and  then  S.,  gradually  Uvi^ni- 
ing  deeper  till  they  form  two  narrow  ravine* 
with  ]>re<'ipitous  sides.     These  are  the  valley  of 
Ilinnom  and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (or  nf 
the  Kedron),  which  almost  skirt  the  city  in 
their  course,  and  unite  in  the  S.  E.  part,  a  lit- 
tle S.  of  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  near  the  «c.7 
En-rogel.   A  third  ravine,  the  Tyn>ptPon.  bejins 
in  the  city,  and  running  S.  joins  the  other  two 
at  this  i>oint.    The  gorge  (^ntinues  its  ooi:r^ 
S.  E.  till  it  is  lost  in  tlie  ba-*in  of  the  Deail  i-i. 
On  the  east  the  triple-peaked  mount  of  oljvt? 
rises  abruptly  from  the  valley  of  Jeh<>»Iia|'li:it. 
On  the  south  the  hill  of  Evil  Counsel  uvvr- 
hangs  the  valley  of  llinnoni,  which  M*(Ninitrt 
it  from  Zion.     On  the  side  of  the  hill  of  E^i^ 
Counsel  a  cliain  of  ntcks  risi^s  |irecipit4»o*lT 
from  the  valley  to  a  height  of  30  or  4')  ft. 
and  on  the  ridge  is  the  small  field  railed  Ar^i- 
dama  (iieid  of  blood),  or  i>otter*s  field.    Fur- 
ther X.  W.,  up  the  valley  where  it  blen*L<  with 
(fihon,  Ls  the  h)wer  p<M>l  of  Gibon,  formeil  \'J 
a  strong  wall  built  across  the  lower  end;  it  i* 
calletl  by  the  Arabs  hirktt  tM- Sultan,  piv'l  of 
the  sultan.    The  wall  being  now  broken,  it  i* 
use<l  by  the  Arabs  as  a  thnshlng  fltNir.    Tl:< 
course  of  this  valley  X.  and  then  X.  W.  IcjJ* 
up  to  the  plateau  on  which  the  city  stAD<lN 
On  this  s]>ot,  about  ^  m.  from  the  city  vaIK 
is  the  upi»er  pofd  of  Gihon,  a  boian  aliont  ^^' 
ft.  long.  2(H}  ft.  broad,  and  3i»  ft  deep.    Tbr 
water  that  a<H-umu]ates  in  this  imol,  after  ti- 
tling, is  conducted  into  the  pool  of  HezrkiiK. 
within  the  city,  where  it  is  used  for  bathicj- 
On  the  sides  of  the  pool  of  Gihon  i<  the  Turk- 
ish cemetery,  which,  a'^  in  other  eas>tem  citus 
is  unfenced,  and  presents  a  de^date  npfirar- 
ance.     Immediately  W.  of  this  \hmA  is  tLe  \S\ 
(rareb;    the  vai.ey  (Wady  Ilaninah)  lirTi>rJ 
de<'line!4  tnvranl  the  Mi'iiiterranean.     E.  of  tht* 
place,  and  next  t<»  the  city,  is  h  magniticeol  c^ 
tablishment  built  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Pales- 
tine commiH4ion  of  St.  IVter^barg.  Qn«lrr  the 
auspices  of  the  em|H*n>r  of  Rusmo.     It  coil<*<* 
of  the  tine  church  of  the  Hidy  Trinity,  tvo 
larLK>  h(»>pices  for  male  and  female  pilgrim*  r«- 
spt><>tive]y,  a  house  for  the  miMunarir«  saJ 
travellers  of  the  higher  claMeSi  a  ho»|'ital,  and 


1  residence  for  the  Russian  constiL  Neer  bj  is 
inotlicr  larxe  building  for  the  Priusian  dearun- 
M8e«'  BchooV  The  coantry  around  Jerusalem 
M  roolty  and  not  Tery  fertile.  The  rocks  almost 
irerjnbere  crop  out  at  the  surface,  which  in 
HAtiy  parts  is  also  thickly  strewn  with  large 
'tones,  and  the  whole  re^on  has  a  dreary  and 
i)anr*n  aspect  At  almost  every  siege  the  trees 
irerc  either  burned  ur  cot  down,  and  the  vege- 
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It  began  N.  W.  of  the  tower  ITippicus,  extend- 
ed to  the  Xystus.  and  terminated  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  temple,  thus  separating  the  upper 
from  the  lower  city.  The  other  port  of  the 
wall,  toward  the  west,  commencing  also  from 
IlifipicDB,  passed  by  a  place  colled  Bethso  to 
the  gate  of  the  Esgenes;  thence  it  turned  8. 
and  E,,  taking  in  all  the  south  of  Zion  till  above 
the  po(d  of  tiiloam;  it  then  turned  N.  £.,  by 
the  elope  Ophel,  and 
joined  the  E.  cloiater  of 
the  temple.  The  second 
wall  began  at  the  gate 
of  Gennath,  in  the  firtil 
wall  E.  of  the  tower 
Uippicu!.  Adrancing 
thence  toward  the  N. 
gKteof  thecity,  it  turn- 
ed B.  E.,  and  termina- 
ted at  the  fort  of  Anlo- 
nis,  which  flanked  the 
N.W.anjtle  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  third  wait  be- 
gan at  tlie  tower  Hip- 
picuB.  extended  N.  W. 
aa  far  as  the  tower 
PeephinuB,  then  turn- 
ing E.  passed  by  the 
tomb  of  Helena  on  the 
north  for  eomo  di»- 
tance,  and  finally  turn- 
ed S.,  joining  the  old 
wall  E.  of  the  temple. 
The  present  walls  were 
built  by  the    Tarkish 
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tation  destroyed.  The  soil  thus  exposed  was 
irnidunlly  washed  down  into  the  valleys  and 
thence  to  the  plains  which  to  this  day  are  re- 
markably fertile.  Yet  olives  and  vines  timveon 
the  sides  of  these  mountains,  and  fields  of  grain 
are  seen  in  the  valleys  and  level  places. — The 
various  parts  of  ancient  Jerusalem  were  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  surrounded  by  walls.  The  first 
old  wall  encircled  Zion  and  a  part  of  Moriah. 


MapiiflcentinlB3ft-'fl. 
They  are  15  ft.  thick 

at  the  base,  and  vary 
in  height  wilL  the  in- 
equalitiesot  the  ground 
fromafitoTOft.  Their 
total  circuit  is  about  3} 
m. — Tlie  city  is  irregu- 
lar in  its  outline,  bat 
approaches  a  square 
whose  four  sidee,  each 
about  i  m.  long,  near- 
ly face  the  cardinal 
points.  It  has  at  pres- 
ent five  gates  that  are 
open,  two  on  the  hoqIIi, 
and  one  near  the  cen- 
tn-of  ea.li  of  thd.tli- 

is  the  Jaffa  gate  (or 
b<a  tl-Fhalil,  Hebron 
gate),  the  chief  entrance  to  the  city ;  on  the 
north  the  Damascus  gate  (bab  el-Amud,  the 
gate  of  the  columns) :  on  the  east  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  called  by  the  native  Christians  gate  of  our 
Lady  Mary,  and  by  the  Mohammedans  bab  el- 
A»bat,  gate  of  the  tribes;  on  the  south  Zion 
gale  (hab  «n-nabi  Dav^,  gate  of  the  prophet 
David),  and  another  obscure  portal,  the  Dung 
gate  fbab  el-Magkaribeh,  gate  of  the  lloora). 
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near  the  centre  of  tht-  Tyropreon.  The  Golden  1 
fUtv,  on  tlic  G.  Mv,  ii  now  wdlud  up  uitli 
tiilid  inuonry,  and  utfoiiut  it  a  tower  hiu  been 
ereeteil,  wheru  a  Muhnminedan  solilier  ia  run- 
■tantly  tin  guard ;  for  the  Turlu  have  a  tniili- 
tion  that  ttiu  ClirUtiunH  will  some  day  enter  by 
thiii  tcate  and  potMesiH  the  rity.  Auonff  the 
aucii-nt  (raleM  meutioned  in  Scripture  were  the 
initi's  uf  Ephrnitn  and  -loKhuo,  the  horse,  eheep,  i 
and  tiali  gate*  (probalily  with  adjoininf!  mar-  '. 
ket  placed  for  ttie  «ik-  of  liorsea,  dfc.),  and  the 
old.  fountain,  und  water  ftates.  The  Mreeta  are  ' 
narrow,  windiii);,  dirty,  oiid  badly  paved;  tlie 
prineipid  and  broodeHt  street  i*  about  15  ft. 
wide,  and  Mimu  arc  only  S  or  G  ft.  The  houses  | 
are  built  of  heavy  masonry,  with  thick  walls  , 
MipiMirtini;  arched  roofs.  They  have  neither 
symmetry  nor  eletrance,  but  the  rooms  are 
l^'iii-nilly  lofty  and  well  ventilated.  The  houses  i 
are  usually  two  or 
three  storieH  huh, 
withaplain  front, 

dows  in  tlie  lower 
Htorie^S  und  doors 
so  low  tliat  a  per- 
son miiHt  stoop 
in  euterinfc.  The 
niofH  are  termeed 
or  rim)  in  doinea, 
and    the    apart- 

iii;ht  fron)  inte- 
rior courts,  which 
in  the  larger 
houses  form  cool 
and  aiireeable 
Iiromenodcfl,  and 
HoinetiineM  ore 
turtiod  into  gar- 
<1eni(.  where  tho 
houwhold  B^nd 
tlielr  leisure  time. 
The  priucijial 
ai>artmcnt!i  are  in 
till)  upper  story, 
the   lower   beinff 

oin'ii|>icd  by  lumber  rooms,  kitchens,  stables, 
ciriterns,  and  ollires.  Some  of  tho  houses  are 
three  or  four  centurien  old. — Tho  city,  as  seen 
from  tliu  mount  of  Olives,  above  the  an- 
cient (tethsenione.  appears  to  be  a  re^tnlar 
inrUnol  plune,  idopin);  irently  and  unifonn- 
ly  fruTii  vi,  to  E.,  or  towat^  the  observer, 
and  indentvl  by  a  slight  depre:<iqon  or  rale 
runnini:  N.  niu)  S..  the  Tyropii>on.  which  was 
fiinnerlr  a  deeji  rnvtne,  but  was  filled  uj)  by 
Siinim  MarrBl)a.nH  when  he  razed  Acra.  The 
elevation  W.  of  the  Tyr..iKW>n  is  Zion,  E.  Mo- 
'  ritih  and  Ophel,  N.  Acra,  and  X.  E.  Ilcictlia. 
The  S.  E.  corner  i*  ucciipirtl  by  tiie  (rreat 
inosiiue  .Slid  itn  k-xten>>iveand  beautiful  pounds 
on  Mt.  Morialu  coiniiriiiini;  alHiut  one  seventh 
cif  tho  inotlcrn  rity.  Thii  enchMure  corre- 
sniinds,  in  part  at  least,  with  the  anrienl  tem- 
ple area.    The  situ  was  purchaacd  by  David, 


having  been  the  thre^hinjr  floor  of  Artnaih. 
ail  altar  was  built,  and  materials  were  cuUett- 
ed  for  the  temple.  The  bnildinft  was  er(cl«d  In 
Solomon  abiiut  lUlS-UiOS  U.  C,  itapnenlplu 
beio);  taktn  from  tlie  sncirnt  tabenucle,  sMii 
the  dimensions  were  exactly  doubled.  It  i» 
130  ft.  loDft  and  60  ft.  wide,  and  comi^toi  <[ 
three  ]>arts.  the  porch,  tho  holy  place,  and  tLr 
holy  of  holier.  Kurroundcd  on  all  sidw  bnt  ilw 
front  by  sniidl  chambers  arranged  in  thnr 
stories,  fur  the  priests.  The  porch  probsbh 
rose  in  a  lofty  second  story,  and  it*  (ctlln; 
was  supported  by  two  hifctity  ornamented  1>L- 
lars  of  brass.  The  temple  stood  «-itLia  raut^ 
and  cloi:^ters  of  great  beauty,  and  was  cunneci- 
ed  by  stone  bridjies  spanning  the  Tyn)p4ia 
valley  with  the  royal  palace  and  the  citt  vt 
Mt.  Ziim.  It  was  destmyed  by  ^*ebQl■lIldM^ 
zar  in  3m6  B.  C,  and  was  rebuilt  by  ZeraW 


Omt  Motqss  (Knbtwt  N-Sikhn). 

I  babel  about  SSO,  bnt  of  its  re«tor«d  cbaiw- 
ter  we  have  little  information.  The  temple  of 
I  Zerubbahel  wos  stondinfc  hoverer  in  the  tinie 
I  of  llerod.  and  the  restoration  by  that  kinf  «ai 
.  in  two  pnrts:  tho  temple  proper,  which  the 
,  priests  rebuilt  in  18  months,  n<it  traftinf  the 
I  work  to  profane  hands,  and  perhap*  only  re- 
I  pairinii  the  ancient  bnlldinB;  and  the  rvtav 
:  and  porches  or  cloislcrn.  which  Herod  fmlly 
cnlarj.'cd,  spending  eight  year*  in  fitting  iImb 
for  use,  while  tlie  work  of  ccmpletfna  pp«- 
[  tinuetl  nearly  fiO  rears.  The  facade  of  iW 
I  temple  consisted  o^  a  lofty  arrh  ipanniag  1^ 


entrance.  Tlie  temple  i 
court  abont  ,1(10  ft.  long  and  XTO  ft  vide. 
aihirned  by  porticoes  and  tra  uataitetvt 
gates,  one  of  Diem  nrobablr  the  "gate  nBii 
Itvnntifnl ;"  while  liCTond  thii  was  an  (*- 
closure  abont  6uO  ft  square,  bovndfd  bj  per- 
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ticoes  snrpnasinfr  in  size  thfise  of  an^  other  an- 
cient teiDplo.  The  wbole  atructnre  woa  of 
whit«  DuiTlile,  the  roofs  lBvtiihJ;r  (ulomud  u'itli 
gold,  uid  tlie  hi^h  and  masBive  walls  of  the  en- 
closure mdde  it  tli«  stronghold  of  the  Jews 
dnring  the  siege  by  Titus.  The  hill  ia  now 
covered  with  greenaward,  and  planted  epariug- 
]j  with  olirCB,  eypresMB,  and  other  treea,  and 
it  the  most  heantiful  feature  in  the  city. 
About  the  middle  of  this  enclosure  is  a  larfw 
and  ueairlT'  rectangal'^''  plalfonn,  aboot  10  ft. 
high.  600  ft.  long,  and  from  460  to  GOO  ft. 
'  in  width.  On  this  platform  stands  the  grand 
moeque,  Kvbbet  a-Sakhra,  ''  Dome  of  the 
Rook."  The  building  is  an  octagon,  each  nde 
of  which  measures  67  ft.  It  ie  sarmounted  by 
■  light  nud  graceful  dome,  terminated  by  a  toll 
CTMcent.  Its  esterior  walls  ore  covered  with 
tiles  of  white,  blue,  and  yellow  glazed  porce- 
lain, witi]  intricate  arabesque  patterns  und  in- 
ecriplJoDs.  The  lower  ports  of  the  walls  are 
fm-tbei'  decorated  with  akbs  of  marble,  few 


facing  the  cardinal  points,  lead  to  the  interior, 
which  is  about  IGO  ft.  in  dianicter.  A  corridor 
18  ft.  wide  runs  ronnd,  having  on  its  inner  aide 
e  Diere  and  IS  marble  and  (,1'anite  Corinthian 
CMumns;  the  columns  do  not  appear  to  oc- 
oopy  their  proper  places,  and  the  Arabs  sny 
that  tliey  were  lying  about  among  the  miDs 
when  the  mosque  was  built.  Within  these  is 
another  corridor  30  ft,  wide,  with  12  larger 
columns  and  4  great  piers,  wiiich  together 
«npMirt  the  dome.  Under  this  dome  is  the 
rock,  which  varies  in  height  from  one  foot  to 
Gre  feet  from  the  surface.  Under  ttie  rock  is 
a  care,  partly  eictivnted,  which  is  entered  on 
the  Boutheast  by  a  fli^lit  of  stairs.  Here  are 
pointed  out  the  altars  of  Solomon,  David, 
Abraham,  and  6t.  George.  In  the  centre  of 
this  chamber  is  a  circular  slab  of  marble,  which 
on  being  stamped  npon  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 
theUohommedanscuU  this  the  "  well  of  souIb," 
and  believe  that  the  souls  of  belieTcrs  descend 
there  after  death.  The  legend  is  that  Moham- 
med, in  his  midnight  visit  to  heaven,  first 
alighted  on  this  rock,  from  which  he  continued 
his  journey,  whereupon  the  rock  raised  itself 
to  follow,  but  was  prevented  bj  the  angel  Ga- 
briel 1  it  therefore  remained  suspended  In  the 
air.  About  450  ft  B.  from  the  Sokhra,  in  the 
S.  W.  part  of  the  enclosure.  Is  the  mosque  Aksa 
(end  or  extremity,  used  figuratively,  as  akati 
tl-nret.  "  tlie  ends  of  the  earth  ").  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  basilica  of  seven  aisles;  it  is  2T2  ft. 
long  by  IS4  ft.  wide ;  in  front  there  is  a  porch 
20  ft.  wide.  The  piers  and  columns  in  the  in- 
terior are  inferior  to  those  in  the  Sakbra.  At 
the  S.  end  is  a  Saracenic  dome  Kimilar  to  the 
Kubbet  e«-Saklira,  but  ranch  smaller.  To  the 
left  on  the  east,  a  door  leads  into  a  smaller 
mosque,  siiid  to  have  been  the  only  one  built 
by  Omar.  In  front  of  the  Aksa  ia  a  large 
basin  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle.  The 
water  Ihut  UiwtA  here  waa  conducted  from  the 


pools  of  Solomon,  0  ra.  S.  of  the  city;  hot  tie 
aqueduct  has  lately  been  broken  by  the  Arabs, 
who  supply  tlie  city  with  water  from  the  well 
En-rogel,  near  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  Hinnom.  Tlie  building  of  the 
two  mosques,  the  Sakhra  and  Aksa,  is  ascribed 
to  Abdelmalek  in  G86 ;  but  some  writers  say 
that  the  emperor  Justinian  built  tlte  Akso, 
then  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  Between  this 
place  and  the  E.  wall  ore  extensive  Bubt«rrnnean 
cellars,  called  the  stables  of  Solomon,  nearly 
200  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide,  supported  by  col- 
umns about  25  ft.  high.  In  the  c«ntre  of  the 
E.  wall  is  the  Porta  Anrea,  a  donhle  gateway 
[bah  ed-Dahariyeh^  the  Eternal  gate),  a  magnifi- 
cent portal  with  finely  sculptured  arches,  which 
have  been  sadly  defaced  by  travellers  since  the 
mosqne  was  opened  to  Christiana.  'When  the 
crusadera  held  the  city,  a  procession  of  Chris- 
tians bearing  palms  entered  by  this  gate  on 
every  Palm  Sunday.  The  whole  enclosure,  in- 
eluding  the  mosques,  is  called  Haram  esh- 
Sherif.  In  this  enclosure  ore  immense  tanks, 
calcnbted  to  hold  nearly  8,000,000  gtOlons  of 
water,  which,  together  with  the  supply  from 
the  Virgin's  fountain  and  ibe  cisterns  in  the 
housea,  would  la^t  daring  a  protracted  aiege. 
Tiie  actual  spot  where  tlie  temple  stotKl  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  The  Porte,  although  it 
has  granted  the  English  engineers  permission 
to  excavate  around  tlio  city  and  in  portu  of 
it  where  no  injury  nill  be  done  to  the  dwell- 
ings, has  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  super- 
stition and  fanaticism  of  the  natives  eo  f ar  as 
to  dlow  them  to  d^  within  the  predncts  of  the 
Haram.  On  the  S.  W,  ude  at  the  Haram  a 
portion  of  the  temple  wall  is  atill  standing, 
known  ea  the  Jewish  wailincpluce;  in  tbi!i  wall 
are  five  courses  of  large  nevollcd  stones  in  a 
very  good  statoof  preservation.  Hero  the  Jews 
as^cniblo  every  Friday  to  lament  the  woes  of 
their  country.  The  pool  of  Bethesda  (now 
Birktt  Itrail),  N.  of  the  Haram,  near  St.  Ste- 
phen's gate,  is  a  reservoir  about  S60  ft.  long, 
130  ft,  broad,  and  T5  ft,  deep.— The  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  utnated  almost  in  the 
heart  of  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  where  the 
empress  Helena  is  said  to  hare  discovered  the 
true  cross.  (See  Cnose,  vol.  v.,  p.  518.)  Oon- 
ceming  the  authentidty  of  the  sacred  placea 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  has  esiated  and  is 
still  kept  up.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  "  Biblieil 
Researches,"  arrives  at  the  conclnirion  "that 
the  genuineness  of  the  present  rite  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  is  supported  neither  by  well  authen- 
ticated historical  faet<^  nor  by  prior  tradition, 
nor  by  archieologicAl  features."  His  main  ar- 
gument to  this  dTect  attempts  to  show  by  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem  that  the  present  lo- 
cality of  the  sepulchre  woa  within  the  walls  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  cmcifixion,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  be  near  the  place  where 
Christ  was  crucified,  which  is  stated  in  the 
Gospel  to  have  been  without  the  gates.  Most 
Protestant  and  a  few  Catholic  investigators 
agree  substantially  with  Dr.  Robinson;  while 
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on  tlie  otbcr  hand  the  j^at  majoritj  of  Cath- 
olics anil  8omu  ProtMtant  truvellvrs  twUiivu  id 
tho  guQiiineneas  of  the^  remainH.  Among 
otUiim,  Mr.  ^t'illiain  0.  Prime  maintains  the 
aiithenticity  of  the  seiiuicbre  on  tbe  following 
groiiniU:  "It  iii  uot  credible  thst  this  locality 
ivas  forf;otten  by  Chrisliiins  within  SOO  ycarii 
after  the  Rrcat  evontH  of  the  cruciliiion,  burial. 
and  resurrurtiDD.  Ciitind  itriiolant  and  leurntd 
men,  eTii|>l<iy«d  in  invest igatin|(  the  to|iogra|>hy 
(if  the  Holy  Lnnd,  hail  no  doubt  of  it»  authen- 
ticity in  tlie  beginning  of  the  4th  century;  no 
one,  no  far  bii  we  know,  thought  in  that  age  of 
diiiiuting  tbo  fact,  bat  all  men  acknowledged 
iU  truth;  it  i*  not  doubted  by  any  one  that 
this  is  the  locality  In  which  those  learned  men 
[daced  their  contidcnce,  it  hnving  been  well 
]>re3crveil  from  that  time  to  this.  The  mftin 
entrance  to  tho  church  is  on  the  south.  Af' 
ter  descending  a  broad  tiiglit  of  rudo  step*. 
a  lHr);<;  open  paved  court  is  reached,  along 


I  near  the  entrance,  1*  called  tbe  itoiM  of  n^ 
tion,  and  is  said  to  cover  that  upon  whiib  Jo- 
seph laid  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  anointed  for 
burial.  Uq  tbe  ea:it  of  the  stone  is  a  cbim- 
ber,  the  roof  of  which  forms  the  floor  of  Iht 
cbapcl  of  Golgotha;  this  chamber  bos  on  tbi 
riglit  and  left  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  BsU- 
win.  between  which  tbe  visitor  paasea  t«  llu 
chaiicl  of  Adum,  ending  against  the  natiti 
rock,  in  which  a  huge  Hssure  is  visible,  ludto 
have  been  made  by  the  eartliqnake  at  the  tiM 
of  the  cm  ri  til  ion.  Thisruck.iuceodinrthn>ifb 
:  the  roof,  is  pointed  out  as  Calvary,  where  Jissi 
,  was  crucified.  Ascending  a  (light  of  stain  mt- 
'  side  of  the  cliapel  of  Adam  and  tbe  duunberif 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  the  low  vaolied  cUp 
el  of  Golgotha  is  entered.  At  tbe  £.  end  i»  ■ 
platform  about  10  ft  long  by  7  ft.  browl,  ud 
:;0  in.  high.  In  the  centre  is  an  altar,  nndtf 
which  is  a  hole  in  tlie  marble  slab  on  the  door, 
I  said  to  be  the  place  wber«  tbe  Saviour's  ena 
was  fixed,  and  on  ifac 
~^  right  and  left  are  sbevi 
tbe  boles  where  tbt 
crosses  of   tlie  thiertf 
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whiRie  sides  ore  tho  bases  of  a  row  of  col 
utiiii!!,  wbicli  pnibubly  onie  sujiported  clms- 
tiTs.  Ki-cent  excuvalioiii  ha*e  shiinn  that 
under  tlii.'i  court  is  a  CT\]it  with  arches  of 
high  aiitii|iiily.  On  the  lift  la  the  con\int 
and  clia|H-i  of  St.  Jajnes  and  on  the  oppo  itt. 
hide  U  tlie  ciiiivent  of  Vhrih^iii  or  Isaac  m 
the  pliitv.  the  (ireeks  nay,  where  Abniham  wiis 
giiiu;:  III  sai-rilice  bis  son.  Tbe  facade  of  the 
eiiurcli  orciipies  nearly  tbe  whole  of  tbe  X. 
kiile  of  tbe  court  The  lower  story  has  a  wide 
d'liible  giitewii.v.  wltb  marble  and  granite  col- 
uiiiii'i  siiii|H>rtin-:  riclily  M-uIiitured  nrchitrnves, 
im  whii'li  i^  repre-ienlL-d  Christ's  trium|diHnt 
entry  into  Jenisiileiii ;  over  these  arc  finely 
I'lii'vci]  iin-he-i.  The  eastern  section  bas  U'cn 
<'li»ieil  for  wi-rid  centuries;  it  is  said  to  have 
beeti  walled  up  by  the  Moslems  to  limit  the 
Cbri-iianii  m  one  entrance,  where  the  fees 
conid  lie  colkt'ttil  by  one  iiersun.  A  large 
polishi-d  hiiili  iif  stone  on  the  tloor  of  tbecburch. 


in  the  marble  pi 
througi)   1 

a  rent  in  the  ruck  tut- 
tinuous  with  tbe  one  le- 
low  in  the  chapd  d 
Adam.  Un  tbe  rifU 
hunil,  S.  of  ihe  plM- 
f  orm.  in  another  divMci 
called  tbe  chapel  of  tk« 
crncifiiinn,  said  to  ban 
been  the  plare  wbtrt 
Christ  WH  aailed  to 
Ibe  croM.  This  put 
does  not  lUad  on  tbt 
rock,  bnt  forms  ■  kM 
of  upper  iiary,  vUtk 
ia  aecoanted  for  by  m;- 
ing  that  Helena  reaund 
tbe  ground  beneath  it  and  took  it  to  Smk  » 
thiit  the  chafiel  is  still  on  the  ml  site.  Tbrea^ 
a  barred  window  in  this  division  another  i  lii|nl 
IS  seen,  tbe  entrance  to  wbicb  is  by  a  flifbt  rf 
Ktcps  onlsiile  of  the  church.  Here  tlte  Yirpi 
Mary  and  the  other  women  ttoud  watchiaf  ik* 
crucifixion.  Returning  down  stairs  fraa  tbt 
ctiapel  of  Golgotha,  and  pasNng  by  ibe  tum 
of  nuclion,  we  enter  the  rotunda.  aboMn^ft- 
in  diameter,  snrroimded  by  18  inawlii  ptn 
which  snpport  the  Armenian  chairh  on  cm 
ham!  and  tlie  Latin  Bnlleries  on  the  oiber:  lb* 
whole  surmounted  oy  a  lam  donw  with  ■ 
opening  at  the  top.  Tliis  dome  was  ■  ttw 
years  ago  in  a  ruinous  eonditioa,  bnt  in  ISI^ 
'Til  it  was  repaired  at  tbe  Joint  expeast  of  ^ 
French,  liuwian,  and  Turkish  gmeiiuatW* 
Tills  comhine«l  action  waiacimiiNtiiDbcrtMM 
after  lung  negotiation)^  in  vhieb  tbe  twn  Ckri*- 
tian  )>uwers  strenuoualr  contcadcd  for  lie 
privilege  of  doing  tbe  work,  la  pMecton  i» 


spMt)rel7  of  the  Lutio  and  Greek  churches  in 
Palomino,  in  order  to  establish  a  ckiin  to  ex- 
clusive possesirion.  Claims  thua  origiaatiog  in 
the  IftTKe  churches  of  Jerusal«m,  partiticned 
wnung  different  iects,  have  sometimes  resulted 
in  fierce  quarrela,  lawsuits,  and  even  figlits,  re- 

fiilriag  the  ioterfereace  of  the  Turkish  soldier;. 
he  space  boliind  the  piers  waaformerly  open : 
now  it  is  partitioned  off  and  divided  among 
the  various  sects.  In  the  centre  of  the  rotunda 
ii  the  hiAy  sepdchre.  Above  it  is  a  chapel  26 
ft.  lonf^  and  16  tu  broad,  built  of  polished  na- 
tive limeatone,  and  suniiounted  vrith  a  small 
dome.  The  fumade  is  ornamented  with  several 
iwuied  marble  and  limestone  columns,  and  nu- 
merous silver  and  brass  lamps,  pictures,  &c 
On  each  side  of  this  chapel  is  a  small  circular 
aperture,  through  which  the  holy  Sre  is  dealt 
oat  to  the  pilsrims  bj  the  Greek  patriarch 
within.  The  chapel  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments. Tlie  front  chamber  is  the  "chspcl 
of  tti«  angel,"  where  the  ungel  is  supposed  to 
have  sat  on  the  etone  which  he  rolled  away 
from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre;  in  the  centre 
of  the  npartment,  on  a  pedestal,  b  a  fragmeot 
of  tlie  stone;  the  other  part  ia  said  to  have 
been  placed  b;  the  Armenians  in  the  convent 
of  Caiapboa,  just  outside  of  the  Zion  gate.  In 
the  second  ciiamber,  which  is  entered  by  a  low 
narrow  doorway,  is  the  tomh  of  Christ,  occu- 
pying the  whole  length  and  nearly  half  the 
width  of  the  apartment.  It  is  raised  about 
two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  covered  with  a 
ringle  slab  of  marble,  whose  edges  have  been 
worn  off  by  the  kisses  and  embraces  of  the  pil- 

Ci  who  for  centuries  have  gathered  here 
flll  parts  of  the  world.  Facing  the  chapel 
over  tlie  sepulchre  is  tlie  Greek  section  of  the 
church.  It  is  tiie  nave  of  the  edifice,  but  is 
Quw  divided  from  ttie  aisles  by  high  walls,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Greeks  after  the  cni- 
wders  were  expelled  by  Saladin.  This  church 
b  quadrangular,  about  70  ft.  by  40.  At  the 
£.  end  is  the  high  altar,  reached  by  four  steps, 
and  divided  by  a  richly  gilt  screen.  On  the 
right  band  is  the  Greek  patriarch's  throne.  In 
llie  centre  a  small  column  indicates  the  middle 
of  the  earth,  and  Adam's  skull  is  said  to  be 
buried  benesth.  There  are  two  other  side 
doors,  N.  and  8.,  opening  into  the  aisles.  Re- 
turning bjr  the  main  entrance  on  the  west, 
taring  the  sepulchre,  the  viutor  turns  1o  the 
ri^ht.  passing  between  the  piers  of  the  rotun- 
da, and  iirrives  at  a  circular  marble  pavement, 
where  Hary,  according  to  the  tradition,  stood 
when  she  Srst  saw  Christ  after  Lis  resurrec- 
tion- On  the  north,  ascending  a  few  steps,  is 
the  Catholic  section  of  the  church.  In  ttiis 
place  in  pointed  out  the  pillar  to  wbich'Cbrist 
watt  bound  when  scourged ;  the  pillar  its«lf 
is  hidden  from  view  by  the  building,  but  a 
atick  with  a  silver  bead  is  thrust  through  an 
iron  grsting  in  tlie  wall ;  the  silver  bead,  hav- 
ing touched  the  pillar,  is  drawn  out  and  kissed. 
In  the  vestry  of  this  chape!  the  sword  of  God- 
frey is  exhibited.     Keturning  and  following 


«  of  the  aisles  behind  the  Greek  sec- 


passion  of  Christ,  arrives  at  a  long  flight  of 
tttoirs  leading  to  Helena's  church,  a  massive  and 
rudely  constructed  edifice,  crowned  by  a  dome 
with  windows  to  admit  the  light  Here  He- 
lena sat  while  search  was  mode  for  the  crost. 
At  the  further  end  aimthcr  fiiglit  of  stairs  leads 
down  to  llie  cave  where  the  cross,  the  crown  of  , 
thorns,  and  the  naib  were  discovered.  It  ia  en 
irregular  excavation  in  the  rock;  at  one  end 
an  altar  marks  the  spot  where  the  true  cross 
lay.  Ascending  again,  and  continuing  his 
course,  the  pilgrim  arrives  at  last  at  the  prin- 
cipal gate  to  the  church,  near  the  stairs  lei^ng 
to  Golgotha,  from  which  he  first  started. 
About  SO  yards  beyond  the  £.  door  of  the 
church  of  the  SepulcLrc  are  the  ruins  of  the 
hospital  of  the  knights  of  St.  John;  the  eu" 
trance  is  by  a  picturesque  Gothic  gateway,  the 
fnfade  of  which  was  richly  carved  with  his- 
turicel  and  symbolicul  sculptures,  now  nearly 
defaced  by  curious  tourists.  Beyond  tlie  gatei- 
way  is  an  open  court,  part  of  which  was  once 
the  church ;  at  the  E.  end  is  the  altar.  A 
stairway  on  the  south  leads  to  a  corridor  sur- 
rounding a  quadrangular  court  The  building 
itself  is  very  spacious,  but  tlie  chambers  and 
balls  have  for  ages  been  filled  with  rubbish, 
and  several  are  in  ruins.  In  1669,  on  tbe  oc- 
casion of  the  visit  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prus- 
sia, the  Turkish  sultan  presented  him  with 
these  ruins;  and  tbe  Prussians  are  now  clear- 
ing them  out,  and  intend  to  restore  the  church 
and  other  parts  of  the  building. — On  the  west 
of  Jerusalem,  at  the  Jaffa  gate,  is  the  citadel, 
conasting  of  three  high  square  towera,  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  city  by  a  low  wall  and  from  the 
suburbs  by  a  deep  and  wide  moot.  The  largest 
and  highest  is  called  the  tower  of  David.  The 
lower  part,  rising  in  a  solid  ma»s,  is  undoubted- 
ly ancient,  and  is  probably  the  remnant  of  tbo 
tower  Hijipicus,  built  by  Herod,  and  named 
from  his  fnend  who  bad  fallen  in  the  Parthian 
wars.  The  upper  part,  like  the  other  towers, 
is  of  more  modem  constmction.  The  battle- 
ments offord  a  view  of  tbe  wbole  city,  tbe  mount 
of  Olives,  the  Dead  sea,  and  the  mountains  of 
Mosb  lieyond.  To  the  northeast  lies  tlie  pool 
of  Heiekish;  to  the  south  lie  the  gardens  of 
tbe  Armenian  convent,  in  which  are  the  mina 
of  the  pool  of  Bathshcba ;  and  to  the  west  tbo 
Jewish  almshouses,  built  by  Sir  Uoses  Monte- 
fiore  as  executor  of  his  American  coreliponist 
Judah  Touro,  who  bequeathed  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  that  purpose.  The  tomb  of  David, 
now  outside  of  the  walls,  S.  of  the  Zion  gate, 
was  formerly  within  the  city ;  the  place  is  kept 
by  tbe  Mobammedana,  who  have  a  mosque  over 
the  s|)ot  In  tbe  lai^  hall,  the  ttcrnitulunt. 
is  a  stairway  leading  to  the  cave  which  is  said 
to  contain  tjio  tombs  of  David  end  his  succes- 
sors; but  no  one  is  ellowe<l  to  enter.  Over 
the  cave  is  a  small  room  wiib  a  raised  struc- 
ture about  3  It  higb,  representing  a  Moslem 
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t"mli,  f-vf-r-^I  wi;iitT*.n  '■1-th;  tMsi*fi'>intM 
'.'It  ar  T>.-  -;".•  'iii'lrr  vhMi  lii^  l.-.'lv.if  D.iri^ 
li<:-.  At  til-  f'K.t  "f  tht  m-'TiDt  i-f  Olive-^  a 
■■;''<rt  'li-'ari'v  N'.  '/f  the  mnhu  iit  Cii.-tli^in&rM'. 
■■  t!.«r  trvlitionJ  t'Tiih  (.f  the  Vir;rin  Mary, 
fir^  ini:(iti'>ii>:<I  to  the  >>t!i  riiiitarT.  It  fpiDt^ 
ii|>>t[i  a -iiiik'-n  ('I'lrt  rewtifl  Irr u  'li'irt  imriit  n( 
't-i>^  Witliiri  tli«  'liMjr  '•!*  •t<-|"  iIk^vwI  ioto 
t)i-  fliitt'i!!.  « Itif-li  s^vniii  cli^avKlv'l  in  tiip  r.H'l>, 
an'l  '^.nlain-*  ll.u  ton.).-,  of  J>.-«i>l.  i.rxl  Uk-  {.u- 
n-iit-  i.f  tlifc  Vinrin.  an  well  a«  ttie  (.-uii.it  tomli 
"f  tl.<:  Virciii  l><:r-.:lf.  About  lOO  [«uh-«  fp>rii 
ii  i*  the  tru'li'i'inHl  [>la'-e  of  thv  u.-<:tuinpti(>ii. 
In  tlif;  ''ity  wjW'.  a  Tvir  yar<l^  E.  of  the  Iia- 
Iiiii<''ii'<  (rate,  h  an  oiuniiiu  to  an  (rxtvn^vc 
(ruv(-rn  i.'it»fii')iri;r  tu  a  roti-iiik-rublL-  distance 
iiniler  rlii.-  ritv,  nii'l  kh'iwn  a'<  the  ntral  i(uar- 
rie-<.  lh--'-eii'liiiL'  S..  liy  :t  >I'>|>intt  liill  fomieil 
itl  am-TiiiiiilMTc'I  'J^bris  tlit:  truvcller  arrive:*  at 
the  mI/v  'it  a  lanro  i>il,  iiil'i  wliiih  there  m a 

1iiH'W|c>;  ill  another  (mrt  iiI  tlic  cave.  To  tiic 
I'ft.  tlirontrh  noiuo  winilinci.  i*  uo  iininenHe 
liull  eK'jiviiteil  out  of  the  riK-k.  Si-veriil  iiloi-k^s 
iicurly  ilvtiichvd  fnun  tliu  nifk,  may  be   setn. 


nn<l  tlio  innrk''  "f  the  tiHiI^  in  the  Klonc  ore 
iiluinlv  'li'<tiiif(iti<ihuhl('. — Mixlern  exiiluralion  iif 
.l.-ni!iiili.!(i  \<ve\nt  with  the  visit  of  I>r.  E<l«anl 
Ifi'liiii-..))  in  IKIH,  which  waH  fi>11oivcHl  by  his 
hm-iirl  j..nnii-v  in  1tC>2.  iK'on  Stnnluv.  in  hi* 
"Sltcil  am)    I'tiU-tine"  ll.imilim,   li^tQi.  nih- 


iibiint  the  i-iiv  fur  tlie  lu'ijiiireincnt  of  rertaili 
ktioHlflLV  of  Kii.r.-.l  Waliti."*:  hut  little  wan 
<h>n.'  till  lHii4.  when  Mish  1l<inl.-tt-Coiitt4,  f<ir 
the  piirjiii^ie  iif  wi'iirinji  a  ln'tter  water  iiii|i{ily 
for  tlie  inhiihiliinl!^  pive  £.'iiH)  to  juiy  the  ex- 
jii'n-".-!  ft  u  t'iiH'i:rn].hinil  snrvev  of  the  div, 
rLiiil  (.'a|<I.  WiNoii  .<f  th.'  lIHti^li  army  waxle- 
t:iib'il  to  I'Linihii'l  it.  Thi"  liil  to  the  foniintioa 
of  111.'  Kii-li-U  -n.-i,.iv  >.ntiil,sl  "The  Puler-tine 
Kx]<lor:iriMU  Knii.l."  wbirli  w>iit  out  in  IHflT  a 
lurtv  iiml.T  til.'  i-oiiiin,iM'I  .-f  fiipt.  WaTPen, 
11.  H..  w)i.i  r.'iiiiiini'il  in  I'nK'-lino  three  yt-arn, 
t'lii.'tly  oi'i'iijilvil  in  iitiil  iiruiiii'l  Ji-nMilein. 
wliiTe  Hi'ViTiil  ini|"irtiint  iliiii'i>v,-rie«  have  Invn 


made.  On  tlie  5.  E.  -iJe  «^  tW  ritT.  wVrt 
tiw  Willi  ti-^  ^'  a  LcuLi  t4  ai.«  »'  ft.  f<-4 
the  ''urface.  a  thatl  wat  <«nk  and  the  f -aBiii- 
tinn  'li-MS>tEre<l  at  a  di-f-th  r-f  71  fL.  kj^u 
a  total  hvixlit  of  nearl.v  id*!'  f:.  Tbe  avouj 
itt  the  1-iwer  [lart  mn-t  bare  bt-I-mcrd  \-  ti^ 
"riKinal  wall,  tbe  bevrllcil  •^•'nr'  ginn:  iaAy-t- 
tii>n«of  rh.i-nieiju)  worknuluJJp.  tmitn'tm- 
liieIi-«  block*  llial  f'.'nu  the  hMe  of  the  wail 
Several  tniirk<  ID  rwl  {tainl  were  di*i-ovrrrL  r<- 
K-nil'linz  Iliienician  rluriU'ter<,  tboosti  ii<-'«t 
I'liild  eipkin  their  luranice;  it  b  ^;-{<wii 
that  thi.'V  Were  ni*]e  by  S.>ioiiiua'*  wi-rknu-a. 
The  wall  exteodeJ  further  ^.  than  tbe  pres- 
ent one :  It  ran  S.  hi  Onbel.  and  eiir<-nii>tval 
Zion.  At  the  f«-.t  '^f  iiy  Moruh.  in  the  tiiW.i 
of  Jehi<sha|)liRt.  is  ilie  Virfnn'<  fi.ianlaiB.  aa  n- 
teniiittenl  ^I>rin!!:  the  wdter  dnwi  udi  ai  tar 
rear  of  tbe  niiv  ibronsb  nn  a>)Dediicl  excavscd 
in  tbe  ni'iuntun  intti  the  pi«-l  i>f  Siloam.  .\buTr 
ttii-i  I'lure.  on  Ui'heL  the  enpncvra  lunk  a»>tlirf 
shaft,  anil  ili<e"vere<]  a  Koiinui  arebway  kal- 
init  tu  n  :iiiiHlt  rave,  at  one  end  i>f  whii-b  var  i 
)>it  mib>ei)Uently  fciund  to  be  ronnnted  wilB 
the  subterranean  aqui.'dnct  between  tbe  Vir- 
pii'tt  fountain  and  ttie  jkhJ  of  Siluom.  Hit 
important  (li^^^overr  goe»  far  to  ex(Jain  k.* 
the  city  endured  such  protracted  Hepn>.  A 
little  S.  of  the  Jewiah  wailin)|:  pkc«  three  lam 
stones.  fi)m)ing  a  ti^nneni  of  an  arrh.  are  ina 
priijeetinK  out  of  the  wall.  lit.  Rol-in.'VB  wm 
the  first  tu  identify  it  ait  part  of  the  bridiKthit 
was  built  arrow  the  TyropWMi,  CapL  Wanw 
(lixeovered  the  remains  of  the  |Mer  thai  w^ 
»)rted  the  other  end  of  the  arch,  abuot  V'  fL 
>ei)eiilb  the  mirfaee,  fiO  ft.  from  tbe  wall  Vf 
iliHlance  from  the  wall  to  tbe  steep  t*Ac*  of  Zivc 
X*  :!r)0  ft.,  and  It  i*  caleulatud  that  fivv  mrb 
arches  formed  the  bridfre.  Furtlwr  .V.  b* 
found  the  rnin!<  of  another  riinilar  htrift. 
About  half  a  mile  S.  of  tbe  well  of  R-^  if 
a  iiloec  ciilk'il  by  the  Arabs  tlie  Almond  t^noL 
wliere  in  winter  the  water  doved  vol:  it 
wns  (■upii'i'4-d  to  be  on  nutlet  tn  tbe  wcU  v! 
liofFol.  tliniufih  which  the  auperflaoaa  ^an 
e^icnpcd.  The  eii|rine«nt  dog  her&  a»l  ^ 
covered  a  pawiiire  hewn  in  tberork,batrlKit«d 
with  earth  anil  ^tonea.  which  thcjclearadoat: 
it  first  led  X.  for  several  bnitdred  feH-tbd 
t<H.k  a  N.  V!.  direction,  leaving  Rofel  on  lb 
riffht,  and  at  last  terminated  in  ti  null  iwk- 
hewn  cliamber,  further  than  which  no  paM^ 
could  be  discovered.  Tbe  pwly  alsocsear^ 
another  remarkable  rock-hewn  paaaif^  M- 
inft  ^.  toward  tbe  temple  from  the  coDveBt  d 
the  Bistem  of  Zion.  Mr.  Srbiek.  wbo  ditrix- 
enil  the  .well  of  Gibon,  traced  tbe  aqntdKt 
from  the  coni-ent  to  the  X.  part  o<  tbe  dl*. 
where  it  in  {lartially  deatrxiyed  by  the  fi 
lion  of  tlie  lUlcb  and  the  niyal  nowi 
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vd  to  jdari'a  of  trust.    The  United  Statei.  Ba*- 


nd,  France,  Germany.  Austria,  Spain, 
^  have  each  a  coii-iul  resident  Dere. 
licliun  of  the  pnsha  of  Jcnisalom  ei- 
thward  to  witliin  15  m.  of  Nablua, 
I  to  Gaza  ami  Itie  cunlines  of  Eg:ypt, 
x»the  JorJiiii.    HeisnppoinMd  by 
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\vna,  exec  I  it  in  c-ases 
is  necessary.  His  principal  offi- 
ce vice  governors  of  the  towns  under 
ction  are  appuinled  by  (be  governor 
ut  are  subject  tiL>  hh  orders,  and  deci- 
le conrtB  in  rriiiiinal  cases  are  sent  to 

at  DamaacuH  for  rontirrnation.  Moat 
-9  now  there  art'  of  German  or  Polisli 
d  epealc  a  corrupt  German  dialect. 

oalled  AsbktBazini,  to  dbtinpiiah 
n  the  Sephanliin,  conBiMing  of  Jewa 
h  and  Portnifueso  origin,  whose  an- 
STe  expelled  from  Spain  and  Porta- 
J  the  close  of  the  letli  century,  and 
k  a  corrupt  Spnnish  dialect,  and  of 
ind   other   orii-'ntiil   Jews.     Between 

bodies  little  inicrconrse  exists;  the; 
terniarry,  and  they  proy  in  different 
^s.  The  Jewish  community  inhabit 
ar  portion  of  the  city;  but  of  late 
consequence  of  increasing  nnmbers. 

extended  their  quarter  far  into  the 
^nn  part,  and  many  live  in  the  sub- 
le  Jcwb'  quarter  proper  is  badly  built 
',  and  the  peo|ik'  sulTer  mnch  from 
Iwellings,  searciiy  of  water,  and  ex- 
i-ei-ty.  Their  chief  rablii  is  elected 
and  is  recognized  by  the  Sublime 
bi»  capacity,  ile  is  entitled  to  send 
f  to  act  as  a  member  of  each  local 
nits  to  which  Jens  vrho  arc  Turkish 
re  pmlic'S.  Tlie  Spanish -Portuguese 
g  Bubjeets  of  the  Porte,  the  right  of 
vas  vested  in  them,  and  the  chief 
iiys  wns  one  of  the  Sephardiin.  To 
ishlienazlni  objected;  but  being  nn- 
rry  tlicir  point,  they  elected  one  of 
number  as  tlicir  chief  rabbi.  Though 
iiized  by  the  Porte,  be  hns  great  in- 
er  the  foreign  Jews.  The  Jews,  in 
s  nTiii)np  tbeiiisi'lvi'*,  nrc  governed  by 
•inical  liitts,   j  ■■  (■  r.  ill..'  til  abide  by 


:  onlr  the  Ai'.idH'  iiiiiiniiiKC,  except 
or  I'liTgy;  who  are  nnlives  of  Greece 
irchipelago.  They  have  eight  con- 
llie  city.     The  Greek  jiaCriBreh   hns 
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latter  live  together  in  the-  grand  t 
are  appointed  abbots  and  asMstante  to  the 
other  monasteries  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
patriarci).  Tlie  Latin  Christians,  or  Roman 
Catholics,  who  ore  principally  seceders  from 
the  Greek  church,  also  speak  Arabic,  lley 
have  a  patriarch,  who  exercises  suiritual  orer- 
sii^bt  over  all  the  Catholic  churches  in  Syria, 
but  is  recognized  by  the  Turkish  government 
only  as  a  distingnished  ]iersonnge,  and  does 
not  enjoy  equal  pririleges  with  the  Greek, 
Jewish,  and  Armenian  spiritual  beads,  partly 
in  consequence  of  his  beiog  a  foreign  subject. 
Tlie  right  of  sending  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  community  is  vested  in  the 
abbot  of  ail  the  Catholic  convents  in  the 
country,  who  is  always  an  Italian,  his  vicar  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  treasurer  a  Spaniard,  lie 
is  appointed  by  the  pope  every  three  years. 
The  Catholioi  at  Jcmaalem  have  one  targe  con- 
vent, that  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  and  two  nun- 
neries, that  of  the  order  of  Bt.  Joseph  or  tds- 
ters  of  charity,  and  that  c)f  the  daughters  of 
Zion.  No  malea  are  admitted  into  the  latter, 
ejcept  monks  and  prieats.  There  are  14  other 
convents  in  Syria,  subject  to  the  abbot  of  ihia 
principal  one.  The  Armenians  number  about 
200;  they  have  one  large  convent,  that  of  St. 
James,  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  city, 
and  a.  patriardi,  who  is  recogniEod  in  tliat  ca- 
pacity by  the  Tnrkii'h  government,  and  who 
enjoys  equal  privileges  with  the  Greek  patri- 
arch and  Jewish  chief  rabbi.  The  Protestant 
population  numt)ers  about  200.  An  An^flicnu 
bishop  resides  here,  with  a  diocese  incnidins 
Palestine,  Byria,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and 
AbysEnnia.  This  bishopric  was  estsbtislied  in 
1841  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Prussisn  and 
British  goremmcnts,  and  its  incumbent  is  cho- 
sen alternately  by  the  soverti^'ns  of  Englasd 
and  Prussia,  Beades  exercising  supervision 
over  a  few  schoola.  and  oooagionally  ofliciatlng 
in  the  Protestant  church,  tlie  duties  of  the 
biishop  are  almost  nominal,  as  the  work  of 
preaching  and  conducting  the  Protestant  insti- 
tutions is  managed  by  the  missionaries.  The 
Copia,  Abyswnians,  and  Syrians  have  convents 
in  the  city,  and  altogether  amoont  to  about 
100  persons.  The  Don- Protestant  Christiana 
at  Jerusalem  are  in  a  measure  dependent  on 
their  convents,  which  allow  them  house  rent 
and  other  gratuities.  As  nearly  every  commu- 
nity carries  on  a  work  of  proselyting,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  these  Christians  embnicc 
each  denomination  in  turn,  as  the  chances 
favor.  In  1S6T  the  pftshn  commenced  build- 
ing a  carriage  road  Detween  Jernsalera  and 
.Inffa,  the  money  for  the  purpose  being  rnist-d 
by  taxation.  For  want  of  proper  engineers 
and  energy  in  the  commissioners,  it  was  iniper-* 
fectly  completed  in  abont  18  months,  and  stagD 
conches  carried  passengers  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa.  The  work  was  about  to  be  extended 
when  a  new  governor  was  appointed,  and  It 
wns  discontinued.  The  inhQliilanls  of  Jeru- 
siLlera  get  their  support  niainly  from  the  pil- 
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^ins  and  travellers  who  visit  the  city.    Beads,  '  Pharaoh  Neoho,  king  of  Eg3rpt,  for  two  or 
crosses,  and  ornamcnt<4  are  lar^rt'ly  manufac-  '  three  years,  when  it  patted  into  the  hands  i^tLe 
turod  and   sold  to  stran^^ers.      Quantities  of    Bahyhjnians,  who,  after  rejieatcd  rvvohi  ni 
olive  and  sesame  oil  and  soap  are  also  ])roduced  ,  sie^res,  tinally  reduced  it  in  580.   (See  Hebbvl) 
hero,  and  much  is  exporte<l  to  Egypt  and  to    On  this  occasion  Nebuchadnezzar  demobbed 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean ;  grain  and  other  >  the  walls  and  all  the  principal  hoiwii  in  the 
articles  are  also  exported.     Almost  all  manu-    city,  plundered  and  destroyed  the  t^npk.  nd 
fa(*turcd  articles,  as  cloths,  sugars,  candles,  &c.,  i  carried  away  to  Babylon  all  except  the  po«r* 
are  im]K>rted  from  France,  England,  and  Ger-  .  est  citizens.     For  the  next  60  years  Jtrat- 
many.     Petroleum  han  for  several  years  been  in    lem  remained  in  mins,  till  the  return  of  the 
ereat  demand  in  tlie  markets  of  Pidestine,  and    Jews  during  the  reign  of  Cyms^  the  eonqwff- 
hiis  now  almost  superseded  olive  and  sestime    or  of  Babylon  (538).     This  monarch  itfoed  i 
oil  for  ligliting,  these  being  use<l  only  for  food  ;  proclamation  allowing  the  retnm  of  the  Jeviih 
and  manufacturing  soap. — The  primitive  name    captives  to  Jerusalem  and  anthorizin|r  then  to 
of  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  been  Jehus,  or    rebuild  the  temple,  and  enjoined  every  one  to 
poetically  Salem,  and  its  king  in  the  time  of    contribute  to  and  assist  in  thia  work.    A  pffi 
Abraham  wius  Melcliize<lck.     When  Abraham  \  of  the  captives  returned  under  Z^rabbabel  tad 
returned  from  tiie  slaughter  of  tlie  kings  who  |  rebuilt  tlte  altar  and  Idd  the  foundation  of  the 
had  made  his  nei>hew  Lot  prisoner,  the  king    second  temple.     But  they  were  interrupted  ^J 
of  Sodom  met  him  in  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  I  the  intrigues  of  their  enemies,  whounreani^ 
or  the  king's  dale,  now  probably  the  valley  of  I  wrote  insinuating  letters  to  the  capital  of  tbe 
Jehoshai>hat ;  and  there  Melchizedek  brought    empire,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  <(toppinff  thsD. 
bread  and  wine.     At  the  conquest  of  Caniuin  ;  The  work  was  renewed  under  Ezra,  who  ob- 
by  the  Hebrews,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  the    tained  a  commission  from  Artaxerzes  i Loac- 
city  and  set  it  on  lire;  but  the  fortress  prob-  ;  manus).     Inthe20thyear  of  hisreiirnfio^Vus 
abiy  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites  \  king  commissione<l  Xehemiah  to  rebuild  the  citf 
for  M)  years  longer.     Its  situation  among  the    itself.     This  he  effectually  carried  out  in  fpiti 
mountains  almost  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom    of  the  opposition  of  his  enemica,  being  hiBbeSf 
naturally  excited  in  David  a  desire  to  possess    appointed  civil  governor  of  jTudea,  and  hanaf 
it.     In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  (about  1040  ;  the  direct  patronage  of  the  king,  whose  c«^ 
B.  C.)  he  stormed  the  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,    bearer  he  was.     Nehemiah  rebuilt  the  wsUi 


Zion,  calltKl  it  the  city  of  David,  and  made  the 
place  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  From  that  time 


on  the  ruins  of  the  old  city.     From  this  pcfiod 
till  the  Macedonian  invasion  in  382  Jemtika 


it  has  been  called  Jerusalem.  Under  Solomon  ;  en joye<l  comparative  peace.  Yielding  to  Akx- 
tlie  temple  was  built  on  Mt.  Moriah,  and  several  '  ander  without  resistance,  it  escaped  the  fete 
palaces  were  erected.  David's  many  conquests,  I  of  Tyre  and  Gaza.  After  the  death  of  the! 
ills  vast  accunuilation  of  treasures  for  the  tem-  j  conqueror  and  the  dinsion  of  his  empire  anwof 
pie,  the  magniticent  structure  itself,  and  after-  ■  his  generals,  Judea  and  its  capital,  lying  be^ 
ward  Solomon\H  reputed  wisdom  and  immense  '  tween  the  rival  kin^onis  of  ElgTpt  and  Syriik 
wealth,  all  tended  to  spread  the  fame  of  the  ;  were  alternately  seized  by  ttie  horervi^m^  d 
city,  and  during  his  reign  it  attaine<l  its  high-  '  these  two  countries.  Under  the  Ptolemiei  Je- 
est  degree  of  power.  At  the  accession  of  his  rusalem  flourished  both  as  a  commerrial  ctir 
son  Iveliol>oam  ten  of  the  tribes  ^ecede<l  under  and  a  shrine.  It  was  well  adapted  f«>r  trade. 
Jeroboam  and  made  Sliechem,  and  subsetpient-  |  and  abounde<lin  artificers  of  various  crafta  Its 
ly  Samaria,  the  caT>ital  of  their  kingilom  of  Is-  markets  were  well  sapplied  by  the  Arabs  with 
rael.  Jerusalem  then  lost  nnich  of  its  impor-  spices,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  Goods  weft 
tance,  remainintr  only  the  cajiital  of  the  small-  also  imported  across  the  sea,  for  there  wen 
er,  tliouifh  more  powerful,  kingilom  of  Judah.  go<Ml  harlmrs  at  Gaza,  Joppa,  and  PloWntti 
Ab  Mit  till  li.  C.  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  took  (Acre).  It  parsed  into  the  power  of  SvniL 
tiie  city  and  phin<lered  the  temple  and  palace  of  with  the  rest  of  Judea,  in  198,  and  was  rnddlv 
tlirir  treasures.  It  was  again  conquered  and  j  rule<l  by  Antiochus  the  Great ;  but  the  tyraBBy 
siu-ke<l  l)y  Joa-^h,  king  «>f  Israel,  and  was  after-  i  of  his  son,  Antiochus  Epiphanea,  inflicled  oa 
ward  beautitieil  I>y  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ilezokiah,  it  re|>eated  massacres,  ana  finally  brouffat  abeal 
and  Manasseh.  In  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  king  the  victorious  revolt  under  the  AflnoonM 
of  Syria  attacked  Jerusalem,  and  carried  numy  Judas  Maccaba*us  wrested  Jerusalem  from  hit 
of  the  Jews  captive  to  Damascus,  though  he  enemies,  and  repured  the  temple  (165X  thoach 
could  not  take  the  city.  Under  Ilezekiah  it  he  was  unable  to  expel  the  garrison  that  had 
was  ticiegeil  hy  Rabsiiakeh,  the  general  of  U'en  left  in  the  fortress  of  Acre  W.  of  Moriah. 
Sennm'iierlh.  king  of  As<«yriiU  but  it  was  saved  wliich  commanded  the  temple,  and  from  whirb 
Ity  the  sudden  destruction  which  overtook  the  Syrians  made  annoying  salliesi  A|BaiB4  it 
the  As.syrian  army.  Manasseh*^*  being  carried  he  fortified  Mt.  Zion.  This,  howerer,  shortly 
captive  to  Babylon  seems  to  intimate  that  the  after  surrendere<l  to  Antiochus  V^  who.  bntk- 
city  was  taken  by  the  Chaldeans  about  i'to^K  inir  the  capitulation,  demolished  the  fort.  Joa- 
altlioutrh  the  fact  is  not  expressly  stated  in  atiian,  the  brother  and  suceemorof  Jadaik  ^^- 
the  Bible.  After  the  death  of  Josiah  at  the  built  it,  but  equally  failed  in  aa  attack  oa 
battle  of  Megiddo,  Jerusalem  was  triliutury  to    Aera.     His  brother  Simon  reduced  Acri.  de- 


moHsbed  the  citadel,  and  levelled  the  bi!l.  In 
68  Jerusalem  was  ca|)tiirc-.l  liy  Fonipey,  wlio 
inU'rveLed  between  the  brothers  AriBtDbolus 
and  Ilyrcanus,  Uie  walls  were  demolished,  and 
lhousaud«  of  the  inbabitoutH  were  Blaio.  lie 
■ko  enteriKl  the  temple,  but  did  not  touch  any 
of  liie  treasures.  It  was  plundered  b;  Crasmis, 
on  his  way  to  Partbia,  in  B4.  The  walla  were 
rebuilt  by  Antipoter,  who  was  appointed  pro- 
curator of  Jiidett  by  the  RoinanK.  In  40  the 
Pnrthiuis,  allies  of  Antigonus,  sun  of  Ari^to- 
biiliut,  Hacked  the  city.    Uerod,  having  been 

Sppoint«d  king  by  the  Roman  M-nate,  besieged 
cnisalem,  and  took  it  in  37,  and  tiie  muiiMcre 
on  this  ud'oajon  was  as  bloody  a»  that  by  Pom- 
pey.  Flerod  erected  or  enlarced  and  beautifitsl 
the  fortress  of  Antonia ;  he  at-io  improved  aod 
enlarged  the  city,  and  restored  the  temple  on  a 
more  ningniflneut  Hcalc  than  Sulomoo^o.  Jeru- 
aalem  appears  now  to  have  reached  the  eeoith 
of  its  (H'catneaa,  though  not  of  its  power,  which 
it  never  recovered  after  the  deatli  of  Solomon. 
It  is  conjectured  that  Uie  city  at  this  lime  cim- 
tained  at  least  200,000  inbabitants  in  its  lofty 
and  cIo«ely  compacted  dwollings.  This  period 
b  marked  by  tiie  most  memorable  evente  in 
its  history,  the  ministry  and  crucifixion  of 
Christ.  About  A.  D.  06  the  Jews,  goaded  to 
despair  by  ttie  tvranny  of  tlie  Romans,  revolt' 
cd,  took  possession  of  Jernsalom,  and  defeated 
ft  Roman  anny  commanded  by  Cestdus  Gallus, 
governor  of  Syria.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  disii^tToas  war  which  ended  in  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  TO  Titus, 
after  a,  long  and  vigorous  siege,  took  the  city, 
and  his  soltliurj,  maddened  by  the  obstinate 
redstance  of  the  defenders  and  their  own 
repeated  fruitless  attempts  and  great  losses, 

J'>ared  neither  age  nor  sex.  Thousands  of 
ews.  seeing  all  Iw^e  lost,  threw  themselves 
headlong  from  the  towers,  turned  their  swords 
ageinHt  tlieir  own  breasts,  niahed  into  the 
mimes,  or  full  fighting  the  enemy.  Titus  him- 
self was  unable  to  control  the  rage  of  his 
troops,  and  with  regret  saw  the  temple  de- 
stroyed bv  the  flames  and  the  principal  towers 
demolished,  which  be  had  intended  to  preserve 
as  memorials  of  his  own  victories.  According 
to  JosepboB,  1,100,000  Jews  perished  in  this 
flege.  and  S7,000  were  carried  into  captivity  ; 
nna  Tacitus  eajs  that  the  nnmber  besieged  in 
the  city,  including  botli  sexes  and  every  age, 
unoiinteil  to  liOO.OOO ;  but  a  critical  exoininar 
tiim  easily  proves  both  statements  to  be  great- 
ly exapfft- rated.  Tha  walls  were  levelteii,  the 
dwtlliii^.'s  liemolisheil,  the  temple  was  burned, 
and  Ht  Moriah  literally  ploughed  over.  Sixty 
yean  afterward  Hadrian  resolved  to  rebuild 
the  city  and  colonize  it  with  Romans.  Bnt  a 
revolt,  bended  by  Bar-Cokhebs,  for  a  long  time 
delayed  the  realization  of  his  plans.  For  two 
or  three  years  the  insurgents  held  out  in  Jeru- 
salem, but  at  last  they  were  ranqnishcd,  and 
such  ediiices  as  remained  or  hod  been  rebuilt 
Were  again  demulisheil  by  the  emperor's  gen- 
eral. Severus.     On  the  ruins  Hadrian  bnilt 
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another  city  with  Injurious  palaces,  a  theatre, 
temples,  and  other  public  buildings.  Ho  railed. 
it  .^ia.  after  bis  family  name  .£]ius.  On  the 
site  of  the  Jewish  temple  he  raised  another  to 
Jupiter  CapitolinuB,  from  which  the  city  took 
its  surname  of  C'apitolino.  It  is  said  that  bo 
erected  a  fane  of  Venus  over  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  and  Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  or 
come  n^ithin  a  certain  dialtiDce  of  the  city  on 
pain  of  death.  Under  the  Christian  emperors 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  once  a  year,  on 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  lament 
over  their  misfortunes.  Under  Constantino 
the  city  had  already  become  the  place  of  pil- 
grimage of  the  Cbrislian  world.  It  regained 
its  ancient  name,  and  tlie  emperor  furnished 
new  attractions  by  the  erection  of  a  churcli 
over  the  place  tliat  had  lieen  pointed  out  as  tlie 
sepulchre  of  Christ.  Tlie  emperor  Julian  not 
only  allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  city, 
bnt  also  mode  a  fiitile  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temple.  About  S30  Justinian  followed  the 
example  of  Constontine  by  bailding  churches 
and  hospitals  in  the  city.  In  6U  Chosroea 
II.  of  Perua  invaded  the  Roman  empire.  A 
division  of  his  army  marched  into  Palestine, 
and  26,000  Jews  mustered  under  his  banner, 
hoping  to  find  in  him  a  second  Cyrus.  After 
conquering  the  northern  ports  of  Palestine, 
the  united  army  of  PerHians  and  Jews  laid  siege 
to  and  captured  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  theChrislioni*  tor  all  the  per- 
secutions they  bad  suffered  at  their  hands  ■  20,- 
000  of  tiiem  are  said  to  have  fallen,  the  bhurcb 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burned,  and  the  part 
of  the  repatea  cross  of  ChrUt  wtiioh  was  de- 
posited there  was  carried  to  Persia.  It  wsa  re~ 
covered  by  the  emperor  HerndioH,  and  replaced 
in  the'  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  great 

Somp,  and  the  law  of  Hadrian  forbiddintr  the 
eWB  to  enter  the  city  was  renewed.  In  630  Je- 
rusalem was  betdeged  by  Khaled  and  Abu  ^Ibei- 
dah,  the  generals  of  the  caliph  Omar.  The  siege 
lusted  four  months,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  a  Hortie  or  en  attack.  Ihe  beBiegers, 
notwiibslsnding  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
and  the  hordshiiiB  against  which  they  hod  to 
combat,  ilisplayeA  great  cuurnge  and  persistence. 
The  patriarch  Soplironina  at  length  resolved  to 
capttalate,  but  insisted  upon  treating  willi  the 
calipli  in  person,  hoping  to  gain  from  him 
better  terms  than  he  coidd  from  his  generals. 
Omar  came  up  to  Jemwilem,  and  on  taking  pos- 
session of  the  city  treated  the  inhabilan1»  with 
great  kindness  and  generosity.  In  the  lattfv 
port  of  the  11th  century  Byria  was  invaded  by 
tlie  Seljuk  Turks  and  converted  into  a  iirov- 
ince  of  their  empire.  The  cruelties  whicli  tlie 
Cliristinn  pilgrims  suffered  at  the  hands  of  these 
people  rouseil  the  indignation  of  all  we«tem 
Europe,  and  great  numliers  of  the  chivalry  of 
France  and  England  were  led  by  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  to  recover  the  sepulchre  from  tlie  in- 
fidels. Jerusalem  was  slurmed  and  taken,  July 
15,  10P9,  and  the  crunsdcn,  in  their  leal  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Christians,  slew  TO,- 
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000  Moslems.  Godfrey  was  elected  mler  of 
JcruMilem,  iiiiil  liU  brother  anil  HUCt^Mor  as- 
sumed tliu  (itiu  of  Viag.  In  1187  i^iladin,  siil- 
tnti  of  Eirypti  mon-heU  against  tlie  oitj,  wim- 
inoned  it'tu  surrender,  and  proiiii»ed  llie  in- 
hnliitants  ricli  lands  in  Syria ;  but  his  ]>rii- 
imsali  were  rejorted  with  scum.  l'|ion  this 
he  sn-ore  to  avenRe  the  Mosletii  blood  shed  by 
the  soldiers  of  Godfrey,  and  to  demolish  the 
towers.  The  Cliristians  resisted  bruvelv  for 
12  d:iys,  bnt  Ht  last  were  conquered.  i>aiadin, 
huwevor.  did  not  carry  out  his  tlircat  of  iniks- 
sacre,  but  contented  liimself  with  ex[ietlin){ 
the  Christians  from  the  city,  grantiiic;  tbcni 
40  (lays  to  rcmoTo  (heir  effects,  and  assisting 
many  of  the  poor  and  helpless  on  their  dctiart- 
nrc.  JiTtiiialuin  again  passed  into  the  hands 
r>f  the  Franks  bv  trcatv  in  1221),  was  reta- 
ken by  the  Moslems  in'l239,  once  more  re- 
stored In  1^48,  and  tinully  conquered  iu  12-U 
by  a  horde  of  Kharesinian  Turks,  who  had 
overrun  Asia  Minor.  In  1G17  Palestine  wait 
conquered  by  Sultan  Selim  1.,  and  since  then 
jernsalera  has  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  From  18»2  to  1640  Palestine 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mclieinet  Ali,  ))aslia  of 
Efiypt,  and  Jcrusulem  was  governed  by  his  son 
Ibrahim  I'ashiu  Previous  to  the  Egyptian  in- 
va-u»n  I*ale<tine  was  distracted  with  anarchy, 
and  but  niniiinolly  niled  by  the  Turks,  'When 
Ihrnbiiii  I'lisha  took  possession  <if  Jerusalem 
liis  first  acts  were  to  restore  order  in  the  city 
and  country,  lie  diil  his  utmost  to  protect  the 
Christians  and  Jews  apiinst  the  oiijiressions  of 
Uio  Moslems,  and  {p-anted  tliem  manv  privl- 
IvgM.  Safety  was  restored,  the  roads  "were 
rieared  of  robbers,  and  commerce  re vi veil. 
(S«o  Pai.khtine,  iinil  11eiibew«.)— Sec  Kubin- 
Bon,  "  Bihlicul  Researches"  (a  rols.  8vo,  Bos- 
ton, 1<441),  and  "  I^ter  Kesearrhes"  <8vo, 
lH.-,tl);  Rirtlett.  "Walks  aliimt  Jerusalem'' 
(8vo,'I^ndon.  liUo) ;  Perfnisson,  "  Ani'ient  To- 
|>OKraphviif  JerHsalem"(r.ondon,  I'^T).  "Site 
of  tlieIIolvKepulchre"(18tll).  and  '■  The  Ho- 
ly Sepuh  lire  and  the  Temple"  (imioc  Pou- 
i'liulat,  ll'uloirr  dt  Jirutnlem  (-2  vols..  2d  cd., 
'aris,  IK-WI;  TUrupii,  "Ancient  Ji'nisalem'' 
(Cambridge,  Fln^ilami,  IS.Vi);  Hanlav,  "The 
Cilv  ot  tlie  (ire:il  Kinii"  (Philailelnhiiu  18.*>7j ; 
Tobler,  I'l-iH-iyranhit  rou  Jtrumlem  (Golhii. 
IS.iH);  1,1-w-in,  '■  .lenwalem  to  the  Siege  bv  Ti- 
tus" (London.  IWll);  t^elij),  JtrH-dem  nnd 
d'f  hrili'ji-  /rfinijlSehalTlHnsvn.  1M12 1  -.  ,Simdie, 
"norebamUeru>aleiu"(KiinburBh,  l'*il4):Pi- 
erotti,  "Jenis:t1fiii  Kxjilored."  translated  from 
the  Frem-h  by  T.  (i.  Itrmney  fb>nd<in.  lHf;4); 
1*0  ViiL'lii-.  l.e  ti'infilf.  df  Jenualrm  (fed.,  Piiris, 
IHtH-'.-i);  1>,.  Siiulcv.  r,tffiiitf  fn  Tirrf-Siii'iilt 
(2  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  luKi);  Wilson.  "Onlnnnce 
S'.irviy  of  Jerusidem"  (3  vids.  fol,,  I^in<)i>n, 
isii.l-''7i;  Wils'-n  and  Warren.  "Tliu  Kei-ov- 
erv  of  Jenisidem"  l«vo,  I»nd<>n,  lf<71 ;  |K>im- 
hif  eilition,  "Our  Work  in  Pale-tine,"  18731; 
and  Woltr,  Jfr'nmlrm,  iineh  ttQentr  Aufhim- 
iin-i  nnd  ilfii  tifi-'teii  FoTfhungrn  iirtrhil.lert 
i}h\   ed.,    inehidiii;r    his   latent    iiiveotigiitions, 
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Leipsic,  1^72).     See  also  tlicworksreffrrrita 
under  Pai.ebtise, 
JUCSALEX,  Jfkui  Fritdfkfe  WmriB.  aCe-. 

man  theologian,  l>om  in  Osnabrftck.  Xor.  a, 
17m).  dicfl  Scjit.  3. 1T89.  lie  was  appotattd  ta 
,  174"  preacher  to  Ihike  Cliarles  o: 
j  and  in  1742  became  tntor  of  the  li 
I  {irince.  Id  1763  he  was  piftcvd  in  chaffec'  • 
J  tlieulofrical  seiiiinary  established  by  the  I^ete- 
tiints  in  the  former  conrent  of  RidigihnKB. 
1  He  declined  the  appointment  of  ehaneclkrdf 
'  the  university  of  GOttiligt:n.  lie  was  OM  of 
the  best  preachers  of  Gertnanr.  The  mridt 
of  his  son  Xar!  Wilhelm  snggHted  to  Goelb 
the  cutiistrophe  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werthw.' 
JEBISILE)!  CHOIT,  a  name  given  to  tw« 
spcciesofWnnuin  which  are  cnltivsted  forlkt 
ornamental  rliaracter  of  tbcir  fniit.  ThtoU- 
cst  and  best  known  of  tiie><e  is  &  n 


rounded  head  upon  a  atalk  I  or  3  It 

hi^'li ;  it  has  lunce-oblong  learea  and  vUu 
tliiweni;  the  small  and  inconspieaoof  fiovin 
lire  su<-ceedcd  by  liright  red  berriea  abonl  ibt 
hize  of  eherries,  which  are  borne  in  p«tf  p*- 
fusion  and  render  the  plant  verj  onai  '' 
It  is  usii;il1y  raised  from  aeeilA.  hot  ■ 
grown  from  cuttings;  if  the  seed*  in 
in  early  spring  and  the  plants  kept  f. 
r.ij>idly,  tbi-y  will  produce  fmit  the  fol 
winter,  tt  is  sni>pu>ed  that  the  name  JeraMln 
was  np|ilie<l  to  this,  as  It  formerly  «m  toMkv 
jilants,  more  to  iiHlieate  it*  foreion  oripiillM 
with  refi-rence  to  tlic  conntrr  froo  vUtk  i 
came.  The  ilwarf  Jemaalem  chcnr  is  JL  Mf 
tinutrum,  which  is  only  about  half  a*  td  * 
the  other,  and  its  berries  are  more  oraOM  A^ 
scarlet ;  there  is  a  form  of  thi*  with  nn^lrf 
leaves.  In  F.ngl.inl  these  planta  art  t^mI  * 
large  qnantiltus  for  Christma*  and  nUt  ^ 
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orations.  An  improved  sort  caDed  JSL  kyhri' 
dum-eompactum^  very  popular  for  table  deco- 
ration, is  depicted  above. 

JEBTlflL  CiariM,  a  British  painter,  bom  in 
Ireland  about  1676,  died  in  London  in  1789. 
He  studied  for  a  short  time  under  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  and  in  France  and  Italy,  although  ^ 
fident  in  the  most  essential  principles  of  art, 
be  acquired  a  fictitious  reputation ;  and  having 
given  drawing  lessons  to  Pope,  the  poet  dedi- 
cated to  him  an  epistle  full  of  extravagant 
praise.  Horace  Walpole  denounced  his  inferi- 
ority, but  Jervas  was  so  conceited  that  on  com- 
pariB^  his  copy  of  a  Titian  to  the  original  he 
ezolaimed,  "Poor  little  Tit  I  how  he  would 
stare."  Lord  Orford  says  that  "  the  badness  of 
the  age's  taste  and  tlie  dearth  of  good  masters 
placed  Jervas  at  the  head  of  his  profession." 

JERVI8,  8ir  Jehi,  eari  of  St.  Vincent^  a  Brit- 
ish admiral,  bom  at  Meaford,  Staffordshire, 
Jin.  9,  1734,  died  March  15,  1828.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  the  age  of  10  years,  and  became 
post  captain  in  1760.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  several  naval  engagements,  was  made  G.  B. 
in  1782,  and  during  the  same  year  sailed  with 
Lord  Howe  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in 
1787,  and  was  in  parliament  from  1782  until 
the  beginning  of  tne  French  revolulaon,  after 
which  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  and  captured 
Martinique  and  Guadeloupe.  He  was  appoint- 
ed admiral  of  the  blue,  June  1,  1795,  and  on 
Feb.  14,  1797,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  defeated 
a  Spanish  fleet  which  was  nearly  twice  as 
strong  as  his  own.  For  this  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  earl  of  St  Vincent 
and  Baron  Jervis  of  Meaford,  receiving  a 
pension  of  £8,000.  He  was  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  from  1801  to  1804. 

J  ESI,  or  lesi  (anc.  jEsib  or  yEsium\  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  and  15  m.  S.  W.  of 
the  city  of  Ancona,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
river  Esino  (anc.  j^is)  ;  pop.  about  20,000. 
It  is  nn  episcopal  see,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  the  province,  with  manu- 
factures of  woollen  and  silk  goods,  and  with 
increasing  activity  owing  to  the  railway  con- 
nection with  Ancona.  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  a  munieipium,  and  from  ancient  inscrip- 
tions appears  to  have  been  a  colony.  The 
emperor  Frederick  II.  was  born  here. 

JESI,  Saaaele,  an  Italian  engraver,  bom  in 
Milan  about  1789,  died  in  Florence,  Jan.  17, 
1853.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Longhi,  and  first 
broujjht  himself  into  notice  by  his  engraving 
of  the  Madonna  with  St.  John  and  St.  Stephen, 
from  Fra  Bartolommeo's  picture  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Lucca.  Subsequently  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  works  of  Raphael.  His  portraits 
of  Leo  X.  and  Cardinals  Rossi  and  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  from  the  original  in  the  Pitti  palace, 
are  much  admired.  The  latter  is  said  to  have 
occupied  him  five  years. 

JiSSAMINF^    See  Jasmine. 

JESSAMI^fE,  a  central  county  of  Kentucky, 
bounded  S.  by  Kentucky  river;  area,  160  sq. 
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m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,688,  of  whom  8,489  wero 
colored.  It  has  a  somewhat  diversified  sur- 
face, with  a  soil  of  more  than  ordinary  rioh- 
nesB.  The  Kentaok j  Central  railroad  termi- 
nates at  the  county  seat.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  79,668  bushels  of  wheat,  80,176 
of  rye,  409,505  of  Indian  com,  68,740  of  oat& 
18,644  of  potatoes,  14,176  lbs.  of  wool,  ana 
78,916  of  Dutter.  There  were  2,594  horses, 
1,016  mules  and  asses,  1,648  mUch  cows,  8,889 
other  cattle,  8,488  sheep,  and  10,160  swine;  8 
mannfactories  of  carriages.  1  of  bagging,  and  1 
distillery.    Oapital,  Nidiolasville. 

JE8SB,  JehM  kmmgt.  an  English  author,  bom 
about  1816,  died  in  July,  1874.  In  1889-'40 
he  published  *^  Memoirs  of  the  Oourt  of  Eng- 
kna  dnring  the  Reign  of  tiie  Stuarts*'  (4 
vols.  8vo),  which  he  continued  in  his  '^Me- 
moirs of  the  Oonrt  of  London  from  the  Revo* 
lution  in  1688  to  the  Death  of  George  III.'' 
(8  vols.,  1848).  He  also  published  ''George 
Selwyn  and  his  Oontemporories  **  (4  voml, 
1848);  ''Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their 
Adherents  "  (2  vols.,  1846) ;  "  Literary  and  Hii^ 
torical  Memours  of  London  "  (1847),  and  a  sec- 
ond series  under  the  title  "  London  and  its  Ce- 
lebrities "  (1850) ;  "  Richard  IIL  and  his  Con- 
temporaries "  (1861),  criticising  the  view  com- 
monly taken  ox  the  character  of  Richard ;  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Georcre  IIL, 
with  Original  Letters  of  the  King  and  other 
Unpubli^ed  MSS.''  (1867) ;  "  London;  its  Cele- 
brated Characters  and  Pkces  "  (8  vols.,  1870) ; 
and  several  volumes  of  poems. 

JEBSO.    SeeYKZO. 

JESSCUaaif  a  town  of  British  India,  capital 
of  a  native  state  of  the  same  name,  the  west- 
ernmost of  Rajpootana,  situated  in  a  rocky  dis- 
trict, 190  m.  N.  E.  of  Ilydrabad  on  the  Indus; 
pop.  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  40,000,  nearly 
all  Hindoos,  the  ruling  class  being  the  Bhatti 
tribe  of  Rajpoots.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  towns 
in  that  part  of  India,  about  2  m.  in  circuit, 
with  gates,  ramparts,  and  bastions,  and  a  lofty 
citadel  enclosing  six  temples  and  other  remark- 
able buildings,  and  the  palace  of  the  maha  Ka- 
wul,  the  sovereign,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
huge  metal  umbrella.  The  dwellings  are  re- 
markably well  built.  Tlie  most  conspicuous 
building  has  five  stories  of  cut  stone,  and  a 
sixth  of  timber,  surmounted  by  five  cupolas. 
Opium  is  used  to  excess.  There  is  little  trade, 
and  the  fortifications  are  decaying. 

JESUITS,  or  Seckty  ef  Jcsas  (Span.  Campania 
de  Jeaits),  a  religious  order  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church.  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  its  founder, 
does  not  appear  to  have  knoWn  that  the  title 
of  "  Society  of  Jesus "  had  been  bestowed  in 
the  15th  century  on  an  order  of  chivalry  estab- 
lished by  Pope  Pius  II.,  the  members  of  which 
bound  themselves  by  special  vow  to  fight  un- 
ceasingly against  the  Turks.  This  fact  is  at- 
tested in  a  letter  of  that  pope  dated  Mantua, 
Oct  13,  1459,  and  addressed  to  Charles  VII. 
of  Fnmce,  b^ging  him  to  permit  one  of  his 
nobles  "to  enter  into  the  society  bearing  the 
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iiniiio  of  Josiis   find  which  has  been  lately  I  proposal  was  nnanimoiisly  adopted;    and  on 
foiiii<l(.*(]  to  ti;:ht  fur  tho  ^'h>ry  of  God  against  '  the  morning  of  Au;;.  15  followin^r  J;niAtiiiiiftn'] 
t)ie  iiitiilols."     The  efTorts  of  Pius  to  organize    his  six  companions  met  in  a erypt  of  tberharh 
a  <-i-U!a  I'lo  for  the  rescue  of  Constantin(»plv  hav-  '  of  Notre  l>amedes  Martyrs  ut  MuntmaiTtrv.  Lc- 
in;z  failoil,  this  new  order  expired  ahnost  at    fi'vre,  tlie  only  i)rie>t  among  tbcm,  c«:]ebnz«il 
its  hirth.     Tile  appelhition  SoruUts  Jttu  was  ,  mass,  and  all,  before  partaking  of  the  comrhu- 
in^crted  in  the  Latin  forms  approved  in  1540    nion,  read  a  written  cugugement  by  whit  L  tJivy 
by  Paul  HI.     Tlie  word  '"Jesuit,"  it  is  8jii<l,     renounced  all  worldly  dignities  and  i>*»swtrwioL^ 
was  first  used  by  Calvin  in  his  ** Institutes;''  .  bound  themselves  to  the  journey  to  Pal«ra4i&e. 
it  is  found  in  the  rej:ister  of  the  parliament  of    to  [»erpetual  chastity  and  poverty,  and  t«»  re- 
Paris  in   155i>;  hut  at  that  time  it  was  never    reive  no  sti{>end  for  their  elerical  funrtiviis. 
used  by  the  conipanions  themselves.     The  ao-  !  These  vows  were  renewed  annually  in  the  iom-. 
tual  title  received  much  opposition  from  the    place  while  they  reniaiue<I  in  France  to  o>a- 
Sorijonne  in  France,  an<l  even  in  Italy,  where  ,  plete  their  theohtgieal  studies  and  rei'civt- their 
Sixtiis  V.  ordered  Claudio  de  Acquaviva,  then  '  degrees.      Three  more  were  added  to  the  li:tl< 
general,  to  discontinue  it.     But  Sixtusdied  be-     band  before  Ignatius  left  Paris  for  S[iain  in 


fore  the  order  could  be  execut<.'d;  and  the  ti- 
tle was  expressly  approved  by  (Iregory  XIV., 


March,  1535;  and  when  on  Jan.  6.   1537,  thcj 
met  in  Venice,  their  number  was  increaMd  to 
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June  2*^,    151)4.      Ignatius  Loyola,  very  soon     13.     Ignatius  having  incurred  the  rvaentznrDS 
after  liis  conversion,  com'cived  the  idea  of  a    of  Cardinal  CuratTa,  afterward  Pope  Paol  IW 
body  of  apostolic  men  specially  devoted  to  the     and  not  daring  to  visit  Kome  himself  to  soticit 
tropa^rat ion  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen.  |  the  pope's  consent  to  their  going  to  PalcfliM 
n  his  <'onception  their  organization  and  spirit  ,  and  his  approval  of  their  lab<jr!»  in  that  cocn- 
were  to  partake  somewhat  of  a  military  char-     try,    Lefevre  and  the   others  undertook  tbe 
acter;  hence  he  always  use<1  the  Spanish  wonl    journey  to  Kome  amid  great  hardships.    Tbey 
compnfiin  ill  designating  his  order,  both  before     were  well  received  by  Paul  III.,  who,  hearing 
it  had  been  canonically  established,  and  in  the    that  they  were  graduates  of  tlio  univensty  oif 
constitutions  which  he  afterward  drew  up  for  ;  Paris,  made  them  disi-uss  thc<»Iogical  qoMlioiil 
it.     His  originid  purpose*,  which  he  never  aban-  I  in  his  presence  with  the  most  learned  Itafiiu 
d4me<l,  was  to  have  the  headi^uarters  of  this    in  Kome.     After  le:u*ning  tlieirnuuincr of  lifiL 
religitMis  militia  in  Jerusalem.     To  eifett  this  |  ho  approved  of  their  pro ject«  gave  tbem  moM; 
he  visited  that  city  as  a  pilgrim  in  1523 ;  but  i  for  their  ex|>cnses,  and  permission  to  reetiTe 
the  resident  Francis<'an  monks  forba<le  his  re-    holy  orders  forthwith.     But,  as  the  war  be- 
maining  there.     Keturnmg  to  Spain  and  be-    tween  Venice  and  Turkey  rendered  the  Toy«fev 
(doming  ctmscious  that  he  lacked  the  literary    to  Palestine  impossible,  they  spread  themielnei 
culture  necessitry  for  the  accomi)Iishment  of  his    throughout  the  peninsula  after  their  ordiss- 
design.  he  set  about  preparing  himself  by  study  .  tion,  Ignatius,  Lcfdvre,  and  Laynex  pxa^Vi 
in  the  universities,  and  while  there  collected  a  I  Kome  in  November,  1537.     lie  now  htdc  then 
small  band  of  voung  men  whom  he  formed  bv  •  sav,  wlien  a<ked  who  thcv  were,  that  thev  b^ 
ns<'etic  exerci>es  to  a  life  of  self- renouncement  ,  h)ngtHl  to  the  compagnia  di  Gent,    The  pcpc 
and  devotion  to  the  spiritual  Welfare  of  others.  ■  ai>pointe4l  Lefevre  and   Laynez  to  chain  of 
Hut  the  peculiarities  of  their  dress  and  iminner    theology  in  the  university  of  Sapienxa  at  Room. 
of  liviniT,  and  the  disc-ourses  which  they  ad-  |  and  Ignatius  occupied  himself  in  directin|r  ptf^ 
dressed  to  the  people,  excited  the  suspiciims  ;  sons  who  wis]ie<1  to  perfonn  his '^Spiritniiu- 
of   tlie  inouisitors.      Ignatius   w:us  rei>eatedly    ercises."     AH  of  them  embraced  every  oppo^ 
iiii]irisi)ned  by  tlie  holy  otlice,  and  forbidden  !  tunity  of  assembling  and  catechising  the  d^ 
to  discourse  in  puhlic  or  private  on  religious  ;  man  children.     In  March,  1538,  all  the  em- 
Rubjccts.      lie    thereupon    separated    himself  '  panions  were  summoned  to  Rome  for  the  pa^ 
from  his  companions,   who  never  afterward  j  pose  of  deliberating  on  the  erection  ol  tki 
joined  hi  HI.  and  went  to  study  in  the  universi-  '  company  into  a  religious  order.     Bal  a  fo^ 
ty  of  i*aris  in  January,  152^.     There  he  soon  ,  midable  obstacle  was  raised  by  the  reneviL 
g  lined  as  followers  Pierre  Lefevre,  a  Savoy-  '  l)efore  the  inquisitors  of  Venice  and  Roine.<f 
ard,  Francis,  o  Xavier,  l)iego  Laynez,  Alfonso  '  the  charge  of  heresy  fomierlj  made  ffl^ 
Saliiieroii.  NicMla^  Alfonso  de  Bobadillo,  Span- ,  Ignatius  in  Spain  and  in   Paris.     He  bal4f 
iards,  and  .Smon    Rodriguez  de   Azevedo,  a  i  went  himself  to  the  pope,  and  related  tohiB 
Portuifuese.     When   ea<-h   of  these  had  been    the  whole  story  of  these  inquisdtorial  perw^ 
separately  prepared  by  Ignatius  for  adopting  a    tions,  and  demanded  that  an  urdinarr  jrfp 
resoliitinii  coiifiirmaMe  t(»  his  i>urpose,  he  as-  '  should  be  instantly  appointed  to  iaqmre  l^ 
seiiiMed  them  in  July,  1534.  and  disclosed  to  ,  the  matter  and  decide  without  dcUj*    TolU* 
them  his  project  of  going  to  Palestine  in  order    the  pope  assented,  and  a  solemn  acBtcwt  a^ 
t'l  lalior  there  f>>r  the  conversion  of  the  Asiatic    quitting  Ignatius  and  hU  foUowcn  was  iMHi 
]>op(ii:itions.     He  adde<l  that  he  would  '*bind    Nov.  18, 153M.    The  pope,  who  raeogBiad  t^ 
hiiMs.If  to  the  death"  to  any  anion::  them  who    importance  of  the  service  which  tiM  avMii- 
Would  follnw  him  thither,  and  tli-it  he  intended    tiim  f*ou1d  render  in  connteractinir  ^  iffiA^ 
ti>  contirm  his  purpose  by  taking  before  them     Protestantism,  immediately  comniBiiM«hooh 
idl  the  vows  of  ehx^tity  and  poverty.     This  |  to  be  opened  throughout  the  d^  IB  whioli  to* 
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natius  and  his  associates  might  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine.  At  the  same  time 
a  fearful  famine  in  Rome  afforded  liiem  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  charity.  The 
pope  would  not  have  hesitated  to  recognize 
them  at  once  as  a  religious  order,  had  it  not 
been  that  a  commission  appointed  that  very 
year  to  inquire  into  clerical  abuses  and  scandals 
had  presented  to  him  a  report  discountenan- 
cing the  establishment  of  new  religious  orders. 
Nevertheless,  Ignatius  and  his  companions  be- 
gan their  deliberations  in  the  first  days  of  April, 
1539,  and  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tions in  five  chapters  was  subscribed  by  all  on 
May  4,  and  presented  to  the  pope.  The  master 
of  the  sacred  palace  having  reported  favorably 
on  this  sketch,  it  was  approved  orally  Sept.  8. 
Meanwhile  these  outlines  were  committed  for 
thorough  examination  to  three  cardinals,  among 
whom  Cardinal  Guidiccioni  was  so  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  new  orders  that  he  would 
not  at  first  even  read  the  sketch.  At  length 
havinff  done  so,  he  changed  his  mind,  won  over 
his  colleagues  to  his  opmion,  and  the  bull  of 
confirmation,  Regimini  militantU  eecluim^  was 
ngned  Sept  27,  1540,  and  promulgated  in  the 
spring  of  1541.  It  restricted  the  number  of 
"  professed  "  members  to  60 ;  but  this  restric- 
tion was  removed,  March  14, 1548.  A  written 
promise  of  entering  the  company  after  its  con- 
nrmation  by  the  pope  had  been  signed  bv  11 
of  the  members,  including  Ignatius,  on  April 
15,  1589.  After  their  deliberations  closed  on 
May  4,  most  of  them  were  sent  by  the  pope 
on  various  missions.  Codure,  Le  Jay,  Ignatius, 
and  Francis  Xavier  remained  in  Rome,  Xavier 
being  secretary  and  keeping  up  the  correspon- 
dence with  the  absent  members.  On  March 
15, 1540,  Ijmatius  informed  Xavier  that  he  was 
to  leave  Rome  the  next  day  for  Lisbon  and  the 
East  Indies.  At  the  strnie  time  tlie  pope  des- 
tined others  for  Ireland  in  order  to  counteract 
there  the  measures  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the 
Easter  of  1541  Ignatius  was  unanimously  chosen 
general,  those  absent  from  Rome  sending  their 
votes  in  writing,  and  he  entered  on  the  oftice 
April  13.  In  conformity  with  the  will  of  the 
pope  and  the  wish  of  his  companions,  he  now 
be^n  to  draw  up  constitutions  for  the  new 
order.  He  had  read  previously  the  lives  of  the 
founders  of  religious  orders,  as  well  as  the  rules 
which  they  had  framed  for  their  followers;  but 
while  engaged  in  framing  the  constitutions  of 
the  society,  he  shut  himself  up,  with  no  books 
near  him  save  the  Bible  and  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ,'*  preparing  himself  before  he  wrote  by 

E raver  and  meditation,  then  placing  what  ho 
ad  written  upon  tlie  altar  during  mass,  and 
only  consulting  with  the  other  fathers  when  he 
ha<l  well  considered  each  matter  himself  and 
come  to  some  decision.  These  constitutions, 
drawn  up  in  Spanish,  and  translated  into  Latin 
under  the  eyes  of  Ignatius,  received  high  praise 
from  Cardinal  Richelieu.  They  are  now  ac- 
cessible to  all  (Institutum  Societatu  Je%u^  2 
vols.,  Avignon,  1827-'88,  a  reprint  from  the 


official  edition  of  Prague,  2  vols.,  1757).  It 
was  only  in  1550  that  they  were  so  iss  complete 
that  Ignatius  could  communicate  them  to  an 
assembly  of  the  professed  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  including  Laynez  and  Fran- 
cis Borgia.  He  wished  his  work  to  be  suitable 
for  all  without  distuiction,  so  that  the  difference 
of  countries  and  nations,  of  manners  and  dis- 
positions, should  requh'e  neither  exceptions  nor 
dispensations.  He  also  submitted  the  constitn- 
tions  to  the  judgment  of  the  absent  They 
were  examined  with  the  most  minute  atten- 
tion^  and  were  only  published  when  every  cor- 
rection or  addition  suggested  and  deemed  ne- 
cessary had  been  made.  In  1558  they  were  sent 
upon  trial  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  conn* 
tries,  in  order  that  they  should  be  approved  by 
the  whole  body  only  when  found  everywhere 
to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  design  of 
the  society.  This  sanction  of  the  whole  body 
was  not  given  to  them  till  1558,  after  the 
death  of  Ignatius,  and  in  the  congregation 
assembled  to  choose  his  successor.  They  were 
revised  with  the  utmost  care,  and  confirmed 
with  unanimi^.  They  were  then  presented  to 
Pope  Paul  Iv.,  who  appointed  a  commission 
of  four  cardinsds  to  examine  them.  These  ap- 
proved the  constitutions  unanimously,  and  the 
pope  confirmed  them  without  changing  a  single 
word.  Laynez  added  nothing  to  uiem,  nor  is 
it  on  record  that  he  had  any  more  to  do  with 
the  framing  of  them  than  any  other  of  the 
members  consulted  by  Ignatius. — ^The  kernel 
or  indestructible  portion  of  these  constitutions 
is  found  in  the  draft  presented  to  Paul  III.  and 
first  approved  by  him.  In  this  it  is  said  that 
"  whoever  wishes  to  enter  the  society  of  Jesus, 
to  fight  under  the  standard  of  the  cross  and  ox 
God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  serve 
the  church  his  spouse  under  his  vicar  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  must  keep  in  mind  that  tliis  society 
has  been  established  for  the  defence  and  prop- 
agation of  the  faith,  for  promoting  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  by  teaching  Christian  doctrine 
and  Christian  life,  by  explaining  the  word  of 
God,  by  giving  the  *  Spiritual  Exercises,'  by 
teaching  catechism  to  tlie  young  and  ignorant^ 
by  tlie  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
especially  the  sacrament  of  penance.  He  must 
keep  also  in  mind  that  its  object  is  to  perform 
works  of  mercy,  more  particularly  for  the  sick 
and  the  imprisoned ;  and  all  tliis  is  to  be  done 
gratuitously  and  without  any  earthly  compen- 
sation." The  constitutions  are  divided  into  10 
parts.  The  1st  describes  the  qualities  which 
allow  or  forbid  the  admission  to  noviceship; 
the  2d,  the  causes  and  manner  of  rejection - 
the  dd  and  4th  relate  to  health,  devotion,  and 
study ;  the  5th  explains  the  profession  of  the 
four  vows  and  the  inferior  aegrees;  the  6th 
and  7th  instruct  the  professed  and  spiritual 
coadjutors  in  their  various  ofiSces ;  the  8th  and 
9th  concern  the  general,  his  election,  authority, 
and  duties;  tlie  10th  gives  general  directions 
for  the  conser>'ation  and  increase  of  the  society. 
The  greatest  discrimination  is  used  in  the  choice 
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of  canditlatofl  for  momborship.  Some  oircum- 
BtinrcH  or  qimlitios  fonn  nlisolutc  iiiipcdiiiienti} 
tn  mlniis-iioii,  such  as  iHt^itimate  birth  or  in- 
famous di'soont,  puhlio  heresy  or  apostiisy,  »uch 
criincB  as  mnnlcr  or  onoriiinus  secret  sins,  the 
brand  of  a  de^adin^  judicial  sentence,  matri- 
monial ties,  membership  even  for  one  day  in 
another  religious  order,  and  insanity  or  notable 
weakness  of  intellecrt.  Le^j-^  serious  impedi- 
ments, such  as  ill  temi)er,  obstinacy,  injudicious 
enthusiasm  or  visionary  devotion,  the  l>«ing 
involved  in  debt,  &e,,  may  be  compensated  by 
other  redeeming;  iiualities  an<l  circumstances. 
The  first  probation  consists  of  a  jieriod  of  some 
weeks  spent  by  the  candidate  in  a  house  of  the 
society,  durin;?  which  he  is  jriven  to  read  the 
Examen  Otuerale^  taken  from  the  tirst  part  of 
the  constituti<m'*,  containin;?  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, which  he  is  re<|uired  t'>  answer  tnithfully. 
His  examiner  is  bound  to  the  strictest  secrecy 
as  to  the  answers.  These  questions  involve 
every  possible  impediment  to  his  admission, 
lie  is  required  also  to  declare  if  he  is  perfectly 
free  in  his  determinati(»n  to  enter,  or  if  he  is 
led  to  do  so  by  friendi>hi])  for  any  inemlK-r  of 
the  society.  He  is  tinally  aske<l  if  he  is  willing; 
that  all  letters  written  by  him  or  ad<lressed  to 
him  stiall  be  opened  by  the  superior;  if  he 
consents  that  the  superior  shall  admonish  him 
of  all  imi)erfections  and  faults  which  he  may 
remark  in  him,  and  that  his  companions  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  superior;  and,  tinally, 
if  ho  will  be  content  to  accept  any  pr.-ule,  occu- 
pation, or  office  in  the  society  which  may  be 
assigned  to  him.  The  candidate,  having  wai  veil 
his  natural  rights  on  these  points,  is  admitted 
to  his  second  probation  or  noviceship,  wliicli 
hists  two  years  ami  one  «lay  from  the  date  of 
his  tirst  entrance.  Durinjr  the  first  year  the 
novices  devote  a  full  mtmth  to  the  ]>erfommn(*o 
of  the  "Spiritual  Exercises,"  which  they  are 
retpiired  to  master  as  an  indis])ensable  instru- 
ment of  future  utility  to  others.  The  whole 
two  years  are  ^iven  up  to  spiritual  thin^. 
They  teach  the  elements  of  Christian  doctrine 
to  children  and  the  jioor,  serve  the  si<*k  for 
a  month  in  some  hospit.il,  and  travel  during* 
another  montti  from  place  to  place  without 
money,  and  subsisting:  on  the  charity  received 
bv  the  wav.     Thev  liave  also  dailv  conferences 

•  »  •  • 

or  lessons  on  the  constitutions  and  ndes  of  the 
soi'ietv.  Tlie  severest  st^rutinv  is  exercise<l 
witli  re^rard  to  the  cai)acity  and  di'*iM)sitions  of 
each  novice,  and  every  means  is  employed  to 
enc<)ura;re  liim  to  correct  what  is  faulty  and  to 
perfect  wliat  is  praiseworthy  in  liis  conduct. 
Such  as  are  dotined  for  the  ]»riestht)od  are 
called  *•  scholastic  novices;"  the  others,  who 
are  to  be  lav  brotlicrs  are  not  allowed  to  rise 
anv  furtlh-r  in  secular  know  led  ^re.  Ther  must 
1h'  c<m tent  with  what  they  already  possess,  ami 
apply  tliemselves  to  the  acquisition  of  humility 
anrl  solid  i»iety.  At  the  en<l  of  these  two 
years,  tlie  novices  prontMince  the  simple  vows 
of  poverty,  cliastity,  and  obiM Hence,  with  a 
formal  promi-ie  to  enter  the  society  at  a  future 


day,  implying  an  engagement  to  accept  mdilr 
any  dejrree  which  may  be  given  them  thmria. 
Such  08  are  destined  to  study  no»'  awamt  tbe 
name  of  formed  scholastics  {neholattiti  f^r- 
mati).  If  they  are  young  enough,  a  nvMof 
two  years,  c:dled  juniorsLip  or  juvenate.  u  sp«Bt 
by  them  in  cultivating  Latin  and  Grevk  Wttcn 
and  rhetoric ;  then  three  years  are  given  in  i 
schol&sticute  to  mental  and  moral  philoso]thT 
and  the  sciences.  The  profesM>rs  in  i^e^ 
sper-ial  seminaries  are  all  men  who  have  tb«is- 
selves  passed  tlirough  the  entire  cnrrirahnn  <>f 
sacred  and  profane  science,  and  have  either 
made  the  profes(<ion  of  the  four  vows,  or  an 
destineil  to  do  so  in  due  time.  Every  u 
mouths  the  scholastics  undergo  a  most  naith 
ing  examination  befiire  four  sworn  eianiiwi^ 
wiio  send  separately  their  sealed  saffn^m  lo 
the  general  and  the  VkvX  provincioL  At  tfat 
end  of  the  phihisophical  course  the  scholanie 
is  sent  to  teach  in  a  college,  both  for  the  pv^ 

t>ose  of  enabling  liini  to  apply  his  arqurrf 
[nowkslge  and  of  training  him  to  the  scMMt 
of  governing  men.  Should  his  age  permit,  ki 
begins  with  the  lowest  grammar  ana  kaiblui 
scholars  np  to  humanities  and  rhetoric.  Hkli 
is  called  by  the  French  eours  de  riffenre,  mi  ■ 
followed  by  the  study  of  theology,  ScripanL 
c^mon  law,  and  church  history,  which  lasts  fov 
years.  The  half-yearly  examination  bfrv  k^ 
comes  still  more  rigorous,  and  at  the  end  of  tki 
third  year  it  is  increased  in  length  and  aercrirr. 
Should  the  candidate  break  down  in  thk  ht 
is  not  allowed  to  proceed  in  his  foorth  ynf  rf 
study.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  Kb^ 
lastics  ore  rmsed  to  the  priesthood.  The  fmnk 
year  closes  with  the  examen  ad  grmdwm,  er 
tlio  examination  which  qualifies  the  faeee» 
ful  candidate  for  the  profession  of  the  fotf 
V0W8,  the  highest  rank  in  the  society.  Thm 
months  in  advance  of  the  day  appoulii 
for  this,  the  candidate  is  given  a  mcms  rf 
theses  embracing  the  substance  of  dofrf 
cid  theology,  intellectual  philosophy,  m  iW 
natural  sciences,  lie  is  freed  from  emyeikff 
oc(>npation  in  order  thoronghly  to  prepMvhii 
self  for  the  ordeal.  The  ezaminatioB 
place  before  a  commission  of  four 
presided  over  by  the  rector,  and 
hours,  each  examiner  being  boond  by  bis 
to  propound  the  most  searehing  qi 
formidable  objections  dnrinff  half  ■■ 
The  suffrage,  delivered  sealea  to  the 
and  the  provincial  attests  that  the 
is  (or  is  not)  able  to  teach  the  whole  of 
gy,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences  in  aay 
sity."  Tliis  intellectual  ordeal  is 
condition  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  [ 
the  other  and  a  more  indispeuMhle 
is  proficiency  in  solid  virtue  as  weO  m  in  < 
ing.  Sometimes  young  men  of 
elo({uence  are  allowed,  after  pasMifr  Ibii  bf 
examination,  to  spend  two  years  more  ii  B^ 
li«*al  and  patristic  studies.  (3enenQy,  fc^ 
ever,  they  pass  from  the  t  eologale  to  wbrt  ii 
known  as  tlie  third  ''pro    itioD,"  whkb  ii  • 
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entire  year  spent  in  a  special  establishment  and 
under  n  master  thoroughly  versed  in  asceticism 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  constitutions  of  tlie 
•ociety.  Their  exercises  are  substantially  those 
of  noviceship  or  second  probation,  a  fall  month 
being  devoted  to  the  ^'  Spiritual  Exercises,"  an- 
other to  pilgrimage,  and  a  third  to  giving  re- 
treats or  missions.  This  year  St.  Ignatius 
called  the  *' school  of  the  heart."  When  the 
special  informations  sent  to  the  general  con- 
oerning  the  probationists  assure  him  that  they 
possess  that  superiority  in  virtue  and  science 
required  by  the  constitutions,  he  awards  them 
their  degree  of  professed  of  the  four  vows. 
Throughout  this  protracted  coarse  of  studies 
and  probation,  every  precaution  is  taken  that 
the  mind  shall  not  be  diverted  from  the  object 
of  study,  that  the  bodily  health  shall  not  be 
injured  by  intense  mental  application,  and  that 
toe  springs  of  piety  in  the  soul  shall  not  be 
dried  up  by  die  exclusive  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  establishments  in  which  the  young 
Jesuits  are  trained  are  allowed  by  Ignatius  to 
receive  endowments,  or  they  are  supported 
by  taxes  levied  on  all  the  houses  of  the  prov- 
ince, or,  in  some  instances,  wealthy  novices  are 
aUowed  to  retain  the  possession  of  their  prop- 
erty, but  not  the  disposal  of  their  revenues, 
until  their  studies  and  probation  are  ended, 
and  thus  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  But  in 
no  case  are  they  allowed  to  seek  outside  of  the 
house  for  alms,  or  to  be  turned  away  in  any 
manner  from  their  studies.  The  members  of 
the  society  who  have  taken  their  final  vows,  m- 
eiijbrmatiy  are  distinguished  into  three  classes, 
the  professed,  the  spiritual  coadjutors,  and  lay 
brotiiers,  or  temporal  coadjutors.  The  degree 
of  professed  of  three  vows  is  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction bestowed  for  some  signal  service  or 
great  quality  on  priests  who  do  not  possess 
the  re^Iar  theological  or  scientific  attainments 
requireil  for  the  profession  of  the  four  vows; 
this  distiuction  enables  its  subject  to  rank 
with  the  latter,  but  not  to  hold  the  offices  re- 
served to  them,  such  as  those  of  general,  pro- 
vincial, and  elector  in  a  general  congregation. 
The  '*  professed  society "  (soeietas  prqfessa) 
constitutes  the  core  of  the  whole  body ;  the 
coadjutorn,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are 
only  auxiliaries  or  helpers.  To  the  professed 
society  bclonj;  the  colleges,  seminaries,  houses, 
and  residences  of  the  order,  together  with  all 
other  property  whatsoever,  movable  and  im- 
movable ;  and  it  is  in  iU  name  that  this  prop- 
erty is  held  and  administered  by  the  coadjutors. 
In  ordinary  life  the  professed  are  not  distin- 
gui.'^hed  from  the  spiritual  coadjutors.  The 
latter  are  appointed  in  preference  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  lay  colleges  and  seminaries,  to  su- 
periorships  in  residences,  &c. ;  while  the  pro- 
fessed are  left  free  to  preach,  or  to  teach  the 
hijrher  branches  of  sacred  and  profane  science, 
and  it  is  only  by  certain  reserved  occui)ations 
and  functions  that  their  rank  is  known  to  the 
majority  of  their  brethren. — The  whole  order 
is  divided  into  assi^tancies,  of  which  there  are 


at  present  five,  disirilmted  aooording  to  the 
foremost  European  races  or  langoagea,  named j, 
those  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Gknnanj,  and 
England.  The  original  assistsncj  of  Portugal 
has  been  abolished  since  the  total  extinction 
of  the  society  in  that  country,  and  that  of  Eng- 
land has  been  reoentiy  created.  Each  aasis- 
Vincy  embraces  several  provinces  and  missions. 
A  province  comprises  one  or  more  colleges,  a 
novitiate,  scholasticate,  and  residences  with  a 
stated  number  of  professed.  It  has  a  certain 
autonomy,  and  depends  on  the  general  only  in 
the  measure  prescribed  by  the  constitations. 
At  the  head  of  the  order  is  a  general  (prapaHtui 
g€n&ralis\  who  is  elected  for  life  in  a  gen«*al 
congregation  composed  of  the  provincials  and 
two  delegates  from  each  province.  They  elect 
at  the  same  time  tiie  five  assistants  who  form 
his  council,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  and 
an  admonitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  observe  the 
conduct  and  actions  of  the  general  and  to  ad- 
monish him  when  necessary.  If  they  see  in 
his  conduct  anything  censurable,  they  must  lay 
their  observations  before  ium;  and  in  a  case 
of  great  urgency  or  visible  scandal,  the  assis- 
tants can  summon  without  his  assent  a  general 
congregation,  or  even  depose  him  theouelves, 
after  obtaining  by  letter  the  suffrages  of  the 
provinces.  The  power  of  the  general,  so  long 
as  he  acts  within  the  Umits  of  the  constita- 
tions, is  very  great  He  appoints  the  provin- 
cials, rectors  of  colleges,  scholasticates,  and 
novitiates,  the  superiors  of  professed  houses' 
and  residences,  together  with  the  executive 
officer  in  each  house,  called  minister ;  these  are 
properly  denominated  superiors,  and  have  a 
right  to  command.  The  inferior  officers  are 
nominated  by  the  provincial  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  general.  Every  provincial,  rector, 
and  superior  has  his  council  of  four  consultors 
and  his  udinonitor.  The  provincial  is  required 
to  report  every  month  to  tbe  general;  the  other 
superiors  report  every  three  months.  The  con- 
sultors, both  provincial  and  local,  are  bound  to 
report  separately  at  stated  times.  Every  three 
years  deputies  elected  by  the  provincial  con- 
gregations meet  in  Rome  or  wherever  the  gen- 
eral resides.  They  compose  what  is  called  the 
**  congregation  of  procurators,"  and  one  of 
their  chief  functions  is  to  decide  on  the  neces- 
sity of  convening  a  general  congregation.  They 
also  bear  to  the  general  from  each  province 
a  complete  catalogue  of  its  members,  detailing 
the  conduct  and  capacity  of  each.  In  the  gen- 
eral congregation  resides  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive power.  Tlie  provincial  congregation  is 
composed  of  the  provincial,  rectors,  and  senior 
professed  members.  The  term  of  office  for  all 
superiors  below  the  general  is  three  years. 
Provincials  visit  every  house  in  their  jurisdiction 
once  a  year,  to  see  that  the  constitutions  are 
exactly  observed  by  all.  During  this  visitation 
rigorous  inquiry  is  made  into  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  each  house.  Every  mem- 
ber, beginning  with  the  rector  or  superior,  has 
^o  render  to  the  provincial  a  full  account  of 
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his  onnsrioncc,  of  hid  tempt ntions  and  trials  '  sists  in  a  black  casAook  and  cloak,  and  ha«  \*fz 

and  tbo  ditticulties  ho  meets  with  in  the  per-  somewhat  mo<iitied  in  various  provincv^   T*- 

fommnce  of  his  special  office.     This  "mani-  popes  (Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.)  and  one  jrenrrx 

festation  of  consrieiire,"  whether  made  in  sac-  (Francis  Borfria)  wished  to  a^<iinlilate  tbtr-Irn.- 

ramental  confession  or  not,  uhlijjes  the  pni-  its  in  s(»iiie  ]>oint8  more  to  the  otlier  n:Iiji»'> 

vincial  to  the  must  inviolable  secrecy,     lie  can  orders,  in  particular  by  intPHlucing  th*r  •■> 

only  make  of  the  knowle<ljre  thus  ac'iuired  the  skTvance  of  the  canoniral  hours :  liut  tbi-  wi- 

use  which  the  inferior  [lermits  him.     At  tlie  ,  soon  jdven  up,  and  the  whole  eni-nrr  ••( ::.. 

same  time  the  latter  is  informe<l  of  the  de-  order  was  directe<l  to  lalHiriufr  in  lirhalfnfiir 

fects  whi<'h  liave  been  remarked  in  his  cimduct.  church  by  means  of  o<lucatioii  and  mi<^ii<n-.— 

Tbis  practice  is  one  of  the  fundamental  points  As  the  "Spiritual  E.\ercises  "  of  St.  Ijo^t;.' 

or  tuhntahtiid'oi  of  the  constitutions,  and  con-  |  moulde4l  not  only  his  own  reli:ri»»us  cha.'3i!t? 

tributes  above  all  others  to  ^^ive  to  the  govern-  and  that  of  his  early  conipnnioD!».  but  thtr  •{»in: 

ment  of  the  society  its  extraordinary  power,  as  of  tlie  society,  it  is  im|Kissihle  to  undi-n<4Bri 

well   as  to  make   obedience   easy.      Another  either  its  constitutions  or  the  private  jsA  pa^- 

chief  object  of  this  yearly  visitation  is  to  cor-  lie  life  of  its  memWra,  without  having  h>n»e 

rect  every  abuse   in   the   matter  of   poverty,  conception  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  tb«S  fi* 

Obedience  an<l  dependent  ])overty  are  the  two  nious  lH>ok.     It  iit  not  a  book  to  be  uitrn-'.; 

mainsprin;.'s  of  tbo  order.     One  <if  the  vows  I  read;  for  it  contains  only  ;rerni»  of  tboa^t 

made  at  the  time  of   the  solemn  profession  and  rude  outlines  of  miMlitutions  on  the  ^ini: 

binds  the  prof esseil  to  maintain  tbo  oblipitions  Christian  trutb<i  and  facts  of  ^is[»el  bi^tirj. 

of  i»overty  inviolable,  or  to  make  them  more  The  **  exercisirs  "  consist  in  a  frratluated  swie* 

rigorous.      The    rectors  and    local   superiors  of  meditations  on  the  creation  and  de^tinj  vf 

yearly  demand   the  same   "*"  account  of  con-  man ;  on  the  degradation  and  misery  vmmL: 

science  **  of  their  subjects ;  and  as  all  who  have  '  by  sin  ;  on  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  rhiV!:>« 

not  pronounce<l  their  bust  solemn  vows  renew  of  (mmI  to  their  true  rank  in  Christ,  and  the  miB- 

their  sim[>le  vows  twice  a  year,  tbis  renewal  ife<tation  of  true  heroi»ini  in  ftdlowiD?  bin.  ia 

affords  a  tittinj;  opportunity  for  repairing:  every  poverty,  toil,  humiliation,  suffering,  and  dttttL 

violation   of    relip«)us   poverty.      lieft)re   the  The  meditations  are  interniin^Ieil  with  pncti- 

time  tif  Ignatius  one  year's  novitiate  only  was  cal  rule**  for  examining  one's  c«>n'^-iencp.  f«c 

required  i»eforo  admission  to  membership  in  a  the  prudent  use  of  penitential  awiU-ritiei  f«r 

religious  order,  and  the  emission  of  the  solemn  \  detecting  and  resistin<f  temptations  for  diiciff- 

reli^ious  vows.     In  bis  constitutions,  besides  a  erin^  the  action  of  the  pixnl  >]>irit  on  ODc'f 

novitiate  of  two  full  years,  he  demanded  a  fur-  soid  from  that  of  the  evil  one,  for  makitf  > 

tlier  probation  of  several  years  iK'fore  any  one  safe  election  i  n  detenu  in  in^  one's  cal  linff  in  life 

was  admitteil  to  final  membership.    Thus  there  for  a  ripht  distribution  of  alms  f«*r  niodi>n' 

are  three  kinds  of  vows  made  by  Je<<uits  to  the  tin^  one's  aj)]K'tite  in  eatin;;  and  drinkinc.  uJ 

society:  the  simple  vows  made  at  the  end  <»f  linally  for  conforming;  one's  judpneDt  u»  thrf 

the  novitiate,  and  renewed  every  six  months,  ■  of  the  church.   These  exercises,  when  fnUv  p<^ 

but   not    accepted   by   the  society;    the   sim-  fonned  in  retirement,  last  over  a  month,  aodtfv 

1)Ie  but  final  vows  nuule  by  the  coa<ljutors,  .  divide<1  into  four  stap*s  or  **  wet^ks.**    In  ibf 

>otb  temporal  and  spiritual,   when  they  are  '  fir>t.  the  truth  of  Ci oil's  ripht  overman's  bciiif. 

aolenmly  admitte<l  into  the  society,  whl«'h  ac-  '  faculties,  and  life  im  made  the  foundatiooofiil 

oepts  them  by  the  bands  of  the  local  superior;  the  subsi.'quent  exer<*i*k*s.  and  a  pnictica]  "ii* 

and  the  solemn  vows  made  by  the  professed.  .  ditference"  in  the  use  of  all  thin(r^  sUlc&  tti 

The  fourth  .solemn  vow  is  to  the  pope,  and  conditions  of  life  is  incnicated  as  a  atwawry 

binds  the  Jesuit  to  ^'o  wherever  the  former  cimclusion  from  the  fm't  that  weahli  and  per- 

may  send  him  for  the  service  of  the  church,  erty,  health  and  sicknesA^  arv  only  nwaiii*  P 

The  profc*s-;i'd.  besides  these  four  which  are  an  end,  and  in  themselves  indiffemL    TW 

made  publicly  in  the  church,  pronounce  in  pri-  foundation   of  relifrious   [Kiverty  and  t^-it- 

rate  immediately  afterward  a  formula  contain-  nouncenient  is  thus  laid   at    the  very  ooInL 

in;r  >everal   simple   vows   amon;;    them   one  Then  cimie  the  me<1i  tat  ions  on  sin  and  iti^pA- 

bindin;;  them  neither  to  seek  nor  to  accei>t  any  isbuients  in  time  and  eternity,  tenninatinz  «itk 

di^mity  or  otlice  in  the  surirty  or  in  the  church,  the  con  tempi  at  i«  in  of  Chriict  rnicified,  andtk 

anil  to  denounce  all  of  their  brethren  whom  min^le«l  sentiments  nf  p*ief  and  love,  tkast 

they  know  t(»  be  seekin<;  them.     The  society  and  ^>nerosity,  in-piriil  by  the  contrtooiarf* 

of  Jesu<i  never  admitted  a  third  order,  like  ttie  of  oneV  own  iniilt  in  presence  of  the  dinw 

Dominicans  and  Kran<'iscans ;  and  St.  Ifrnatius  vietim  of  sin.     Next  conie^  tlie  m«ditalMa  c' 

int1exil»ly  refused  not  only  to  aUow  nuns  to  Chri<it  our  kinfT  as  the  mo«lel  of  th«  irmcfuii? 

have  any  fellow-hip  with  the  soci.'ty,  but  to  to  Ik*  thenceforth  displayeil  in   tervinir  ^^ 

permit  its  niembers  to  be  cumbered  with  tbo  l;rnatius  pmposes  here  the  «fincef»ti«ia  fonv^ 

direeti'in  of  nun-i.     Tliere  never  has  been  any  at  Manres:i,  when  he  had  renoanecd  tbr  «<«- 

body  of  men  or  woTuen  directly  or  indirectly  cular  militia  for  a  life  of  Muritna]  rliinhy' 

atliliated  to  the  Jesuits.     Tlie  dress  ado] itisl  ]»y  Christ  present^  himself  as  a  kins  invituf  *D 

St.  L^natiu-i  and  lii<icomp.'inion<  was  that  (»f  tlie  bis  subjv't't*^  to  aid  him  in  subjet'tin^  xht  *V^ 

better  cl.i— .  of  Spaiii-b  >eciilar  priest«i.     It  ci»n-  earth  to  Citnl,  lUikin^c  none  to  fuUow  wbenr  bf 


Ot  lead  himself,  (inil  promising  certain 


s  the  crowd  msy,  but  in  the 
St  ranks  of  those  who  shsll  wear  his 
and  share  his  poverty  and  privations, 

B  foundation  of  what  Ipnati  "        "     '" 


tions  which  follow  on  tiie  incarnation, 
tivity,  the  flight  into  Egrpt,  the  private 

Christ  at  Nurareth.  8n<i  the  labors  of 

ilio  career.     In  the  midnt  of  these  medi- 

come   the    exercises  known    as   the 

degrees  of  humility"  and  the  "three 
of  men,"  the  whole  drift  of  which  is  to 
le  Bpiritaal  entlinsiasm  or  generosity  of 
il  to  the  point  of  resolving  to  leave  nil 
)W  Christ  in  shame  and  offering,  and 
lent  only  when  it  has  emhraeed  what  is 
epugnant  to  flesii  and  blooii  and  the 
^nt  of  tlie  world.  This  resolation  ia 
rther  intensified  and  confirmed  by  the 
lions  on.  Christ  cmeifiedwhich  occnpy 
rd  week ;  and  the  mcditatinna  on  the 
ction  and  the  life  of  Christ  with  hii4 
s  and  disciples  nntit  his  ascension  ere 
d  to  set  forth  a  perfect  model  of  tlie 
n*  to  be  enjoyed  in  Cliri«t's  company, 
I  a  Boeiety  as  Ignatius  contemplated. — 
aety  spread  with  nnparalleled  rapidity, 

it  WHS  said  to  have  had  no  {leriad  of 
At  the  death  of  Ignatins  there  were 
lembers  in  12  provinces ;  soon  after  the 
if  Acquaviva,  in  1615,  13.0IX>  members 
rovinees;  in  1749,  24  professed  honses, 
leges,  ITS  seminaries.  Gl  novitiates,  8&S 
ces,  2T8  missions  in  Protestant  and  pa- 
iiilries,  and  about  22, BOO  members.  In 
al  it  WHB  introduced  as  early  m  1C40  by 
ncis  Xavier  and  Rodriguez,  who  found 
Ds  patron  in  Kin^  John  III.  Rodriguez 
iheo  a  college  at  Coimbra,  which  in  1644 
1  fti)  members.  A  conaiderahle  num- 
yonng;  nohleraen  prayed  for  pdmlsuon, 
ns  the  order  soon  became  influential, 
lohn  appointed  at  the  same  time  two 

to  be  judges  of  the  inqnisition,  bat  Ig- 

forbade  them  to  accept  the  oflire. 
'  said  he,  "the  society  has  for  its  mis- 
e  BMistanee  of  ojir  neighbor  by  preach- 
1  the  duties  of  the  confessional;  more- 
t  were  nndesirable  that  its  members 
wer  to  punich  heretic-a  with  death.  On 
ntrary,  their  duty  is  to  eonwde  with 
r  Undness  these  nnfortimate  men."  In 
;he  Jesuits  had  at  first  to  overcome  the 
ion  of  several  bishops,  hut  the  patron- 
Francis  Borgia,  at  llint  time  governor  of 
ma,  soon  procured  fur  them  a  favorable 
on  and  a  number  of  houses  and  colleges, 
the  univepiity  of  Salamanca  they  receiv- 
le  of  the  tlieological  chairs.  In  France, 
they  likewise  apiieared  as  early  as  1640, 
et  with  a  very  decided  resistance  on  the 

the  piirlinincnt,  Ibe  university  of  Paris, 


and  many  bishops.  They  couM  not  secure  a 
legal  existence  until  16^2.  when  they  were 
recognized  as  "fathers  of  the  college  of  Cler- 
mont." The  parliament  at  first  refusei!  to 
register  the  royal  patent,  but  had  at  length  to 
yield  to  the  order  of  the  king.  They  were  un- 
able, however,  to  overcome  the  op^sition  of 
the  parliament  and  the  Sorbonne.  when  Ch4- 
t«l,  who  had  studied  in  one  of  their  coUegcs, 
made  an  attempt  against  the  life  of  Henry  IV,, 
they  were  enpelkvi  from  France  by  a  decroo  ot 
the  parliament  in  1584,  ftnd  P^re  Guignard,  who 
was  accused  of  having  approved  the  niteinpt  of 
assamination,  was  put  to  death.  Henry  IV. 
himself  recalled  them  in  1603,  and  from  thai 


year  they  remained  in  the  undisturbed  pos 
sion  of  their  property.  They  enjoyed  the  i 
fidence  of  Louis  XIII.,  Cardinal  Kichelien,  and 


XIV.,  and  were  the  principal  combatanta 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists.  Tbtir 
colleges  were  very  nmnerou^  and  among  their 
pupils  were  Descartes,  Bossnet,  Comeillo.  Vol- 
taire,and  the  astronomer  Lolande.  TwoJeantts 


from  her  dominions,  and  forbade  them  np<>n 
penalty  of  death  to  return.  We  find  them, 
nevertheless,  again  as  missionaries  in  the  reign 
■  '  I.,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  gnn- 


dinate  in  an  "account  of  ci 
to  death.  In  1STS  Titus  Dates  charged  them 
with  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  againut 
Charles  H.  and  the  state,  in  consequence  of 
which  ail  Jesuits  were  pnt  to  death.  In  spilo 
of  several  decrees  against  the  public  exercl»e 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England  in 
general  luid  the  residence  of  Jesuits  in  |.arlicu- 


flrat  appeared  in  Cermany -about  1649,  at  the 
instance  of  I>nke  William  of  Bavaria  and  of 
Ferdinand  !.  of  Austria;  Palmeron  and  Pctw 
Canisiusbeingap|io!nled  professors  of  theology 
in  the  tmiversity  of  Ingolstadt,  and  others  at 
Pragne.  Tlie  socictv  received  chairs  in  the  col- 
leges at  Cologne  (1SC6).  Munich  (ISBS),  Treves 
(1501),  Angsbni^  {ICSS),  and  several  other 
places.  In  Italy  they  «i>reud  more  rapidly  and 
more  extensively  than  in  any  other  conittrj. 
They  were  banished  from  Venice  in  1606,  and 
the  popes  did  not  succeed  until  inCT  in  causing 
their  restoration.  One  of  the  wnrs  between 
France  and  Charles  V.,  during  which  all  Sjian- 
iards  were  ordered  to  leave  France,  hroupht 
some  Jesuits  to  the  Netherlands  soon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  society.  They  gained  a  Ann 
footing  nnder  Philip  II.,  altliongli  the  hisliopa 
sbowMl  them  less  favor  than  in  other  euniiiries. 
In  Transylvania  they  were  favored  by  Prince 
Christopher  Bithori  and  his  son  and  succes- 
sor Simsmund.  bnt  the  aeaenibly  of  the  slates 
compelled  the  Islter  prince  In  lfi88  to  rign 
a  decree  of  banishment.  Thoy  became  very 
Poland,  which  thi-y  dividwl  be- 
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frrims  and  travellers  who  visit  the  city.  Beads,  '  Pharaoh  Xecho,  king  of  Egypt,  for  two  or 
crossi'S,  and  ornamontH  are  lar^'ly  manufuc-  t  hree  y  ears,  when  it  {mieod  in  to  the  hands  i>f  tin* 
turod  and  Hold  to  ^»t^iu^cr8.  Quantities  of  Baliylunians,  who,  after  iv]>eateil  revolu  and 
olive  and  Hesame  oil  and  soap  are  also  produced  siejjres,  finally  reduced  it  in  586.  <  See  Hkrbkva.i 
here,  and  much  is  exporte<l  to  Egypt  and  to  On  this  occasion  Nebuchadnezztir  demolitbed 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean ;  grain  and  other  the  walls  and  all  the  principal  honsv;^  in  tb« 
articles  are  also  exporte<l.  Almost  all  mimu-  city,  plundered  and  destroyed  the  temple,  nd 
factured  articles,  as  cloths,  sugars,  candles,  &c.f  carried  away  to  Bahylon  all  except  the  poor- 
are  iin[M>rted  from  France,  England,  and  (ier-  |  est  citizens.  For  the  next  5o  yean  Jvniii* 
many.  Petroleum  has  for  several  years  been  in  lem  reniaine<l  in  ruins,  till  the  retam  of  the 
great  demand  in  the  markets  of  Palestine,  and  Jews  during  the  reign  of  Cyras,  the  coD<iik-r- 
has  now  almost  superse<ied  olive  and  sesame  j  or  of  Babylon  (538).  This  monafxrh  itfoed  a 
oil  for  lighting,  these  being  us<,m1  only  for  food  '  proclamation  allowing  the  retain  of  tbeJeviih 
and  manufacturing  soap. — The  primitive  name  captives  to  Jerusalem  and  anthoriziiig  them  tu 
of  Jerusidem  appears  to  have  been  Jehus,  or  rebuild  the  temple,  and  enjoine<l  every  one  to 
poetically  Salem,  and  its  king  in  the  time  of  ,  contribute  to  and  assist  in  thin  work.  A  part 
Abraham  was  Melchizedek.  When  Abridiam  |  of  the  captives  returned  under  Zerabbabvl,  anil 
returned  from  tiie  slaughter  of  tlie  kings  who  rebuilt  the  altar  and  laid  the  fonndation  of  the 
had  made  his  nei>hew  Lot  prisoner,  the  king  sec*ond  temple.  But  they  were  interrupts]  }'j 
of  Hodom  met  him  in  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  I  the  intrigues  of  their  enemies,  who  nnceafln^v 
or  the  king\s  dale,  now  probalily  the  valley  of  j  wrote  insinuating  letters  to  the  capital  of  ib« 
Jehoshaphat;  and  there  Melchizedek  brought  I  empire,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  stopping  them. 
bread  and  wino.  At  the  comiuest  of  Canaan  The  work  was  renewe<l  under  Ezra,  who  ub- 
by  the  Hebrews,  the  tribe  of  Judali  took  the  tained  a  commission  from  Artaxerxen  iLoBci- 
city  and  set  it  on  fire:  but  the  fortress  prob-  nianus).  ]nthe2C^hyearof  lnsreign(4o$),the 
ably  still  remaintKl  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites  |  king  commissioned  Nehemiah  to  rebuild  thccitj 
for  400  years  hmjrer.  Its  situation  among  the  itself.  This  he  effectually  carried  oat  in  wfiu 
mountains  almost  in  the  heart  of  his  kingihun  of  the  opoosition  of  his  enemies,  being  hinfcwtf 
naturally  excited  in  David  a  desire  to  possess  '  appointed  civil  governor  of  jTudea,  and  harii^ 
it.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  (about  104<$  i  the  direct  patronage  of  the  king,  who«e  cvp- 
B.  C.)  he  stormed  the  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  |  bearer  he  was.  Nehemiah  rebuilt  the  va!!« 
Zion,  called  it  the  city  of  David,  and  made  the  '  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  city.  From  thi^^  periuJ 
place  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  From  that  time  till  the  Macetlonian  invasion  in  33S  Jtrruak* 
it  has  been  called  Jerusidem.  Under  Solomon  i  enjoye<l  comparative  peace.  Yieldinff  to  .Vks- 
the  temple  was  built  on  Mt.  Moriah,  and  several  !  ander  without  resistance,  it  esi'aped  the  fite 
palaces  were  erected.  David*s  many  conquests,  !  of  Tyre  and  Gaza.  After  the  death  of  thai 
iiis  vast  accumulatitm  of  treasures  for  the  tem-  ;  conqueror  and  the  division  of  bis  empire  anwu 
pie,  the  magnificent  structure  itsc4f,  and  after-  i  his  generals,  Judea  and  its  capital.  King  he 
ward  iSolomon^s  reputetl  wisdom  and  immense  '  tween  the  rival  kincdoms  of  Eigjpt  and  Stti^ 
wealtli,  all  tende<l  to  spread  the  fiune  of  tlie  were  alternately  seized  by  the  sovereigns  ol 
city,  and  during  his  reign  it  attained  its  high-  these  two  countries.  Under  the  Pt4>lemiM  Je 
est  degree  of  power.  At  the  accession  of  his  nisalem  flonrislied  both  as  a  commercial  citj 
scm  Heiioboam  ten  of  the  tribes  secedetl  under  and  a  slirine.  It  was  well  adapted  for  trade. 
Jeroboam  and  made  Shechem,  and  subseipient-  '  and  abounde<lin  artificers  of  various  crafia  Itf 
ly  Samariii,  the  capital  of  their  kingilom  of  Is-  I  markets  were  well  supplied  by  the  Arab*  with 


rael.     Jerusalem  then  lost  much  of  its  im])or-  spices,  gold,  and  precious  stonea.     Goods 

tance,  reiiiainin;:  only  the  capital  of  the  small-  also  imi>orted  acmss  the  sea,  for  there  w<rt 

cr,  tliouirb  more  powerful,  kingilom  of  Judah.  good  harbors  at  Gaza,  Joppa,  and  Plolcnait 

Ab  tut  1)71  B.  C  Shishak,  king  of  E^ypt,  took  (Acre).     It  passiKl  into  the  power  of  Srnk 

tiie  city  and  plundered  the  temple  and  palace  of  with  the  rest  of  Judea,  in  198,  and  wa«  naldly 

tluir  treasures.     It  was  airain  conquered  and  ruknl  by  Antiochns  the  Great ;  bat  the tyraaiy 
siu'ked  by  Joasli,  kiiur  of  Israel,  and  was  after-  .  of  his  son,  Antiochus  Epiphanea,  inflktad  oa 

ward  beautitied  by  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ilezekiah,  it  re] Heated  massacres,  ana  finally  broofsht  aboil 

aii<l  Manasseh.     In  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  king  the  victorious  revolt  under  the  AMnonesm 

(»f  Syria  attm'ked  Jerusalem,  and  carried  many  Ju<I:is  Maccabfl?ns  wrested  Jerosalem  frofli  kif 

of  tile  Jews  captive  to  Damascus,  though  he  enemies,  and  rejiured  the  temple  (165).  tboa^ 

coiilfl   not  take  the  city.     Under  Ilezekiah  it  be  w:is  unable  to  expel  the  garrison  that  bad 

was  be-tii-i/eil  t»y  Kabshakeh.  the  gi.'neral   of  been  left  in  the  fortress  of  Acra  W.  of  MoriilL 

Seniiaclierib.  king  of  Assyria,  but  it  was  savc<l  whifh  commanded  the  temple,  and  from  wbirb 

by   the   sudden    destruction   which    overtook  the  Syrians  made  annoying  salliea.     ilfitol  it 

the  Assyrian  army.     Manassidi's  being  carrie<l  lie  fortified  Mt.  Zion.     This,  howercr.  •bortlr 

captive  to  Babylon  seems  to  intimate  that  the  after  surrenilered  to  Antiochus  V.,  wba  bifik- 

city  was  taken  by  the  ChaMeans  abnut  (i5o,  ing  the  capitulation,  demolished  the  fbrt.    Joa- 

although  the  fact  is   not  expressly  stated  in  atlian,  the  brother  and  suecesaor  of  JndMk  i^ 

the  Bible.     After  the  death  of  Josiah  at  the  built  it,  but  equally  failed   in   an  anark  ca 

battle  of  Megiddo.  Jeru'^alem  was  tributarv  to  Aera.     Ilis  brother  Simon  reduced  Acm  ^ 


lolishcd  Iho  dtadel,  and  Iev«l]e<)  tbo  liill.  In 
3  Jt-rusaleiu  wns  capturi-d  by  Poinpty,  n'lio 
it^^rvcned  between  tbe  brottiers  Ariatobulas 
Dd  IlyrouDus.  tbe  wallti  were  demolished,  and 
baiuanda  of  tha  inhsbitants  were  glaia.  He 
]ao  entered  the  temple,  but  did  not  toueh  any 
f  the  treasureiL  It,  was  plundered  by  CrosBiiB, 
n  his  way  to  PsTthio,  in  54.  The  wallx  were 
ebailt  by  Antipater,  who  was  appointed  pro- 
uraior  of  Jtideu  by  the  Bciraaus.  lu  40  the 
'artbioiiB,  ollieB  of  AntigonoB,  son  of  Aristo- 
ulus,  eoeked  the  city.  lierod,  having  been 
ppointed  kins  by  tlie  Roman  senate,  besieged 
emfialetn,  and  took  it  in  3T,  and  the  massacre 
n  this  occasion  was  an  bloody  as  that  by  Putn- 
ey. Uerod  erected  or  enlariied  and  beautiHed 
lie  fortress  of  Antonla ;  be  also  improved  and 
olorged  tlie  oitr,  and  restored  the  temple  on  s 
lore  magnificent  sealo  tlian  Sutomon's.  Jeru- 
ilein  appears  now  to  have  reached  the  Hoitb 
f  its  greatness,  tliongh  not  of  its  power,  which 
:  never  recovered  after  tbe  death  of  Solomon. 
t  is  conjectured  that  the  city  at  this  time  con- 
lined  at  least  200,000  inhabitants  in  its  lofty 
nd  closely  compacted  dwellings.  This  period 
I  nmrkeil  by  the  most  memorable  events  in 
)a  history,  the  ministry  and  crucifiiion  of 
lirist.  Abont  A.  D.-  OS  the  Jews,  goaded  to 
espoir  by  the  tyranny  of  tlie  Bomana,  revolt- 
d,  took  poHsesHion  of  Jerusalem,  and  defeated 
Roman  anuy  commanded  by  Cestioa  Oollus, 
ovemor  of  Syria.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
lie  disastrons  war  which  ended  in  tlie  com- 
lete  destmctioa  of  Jerusalem.  In  70  Titus, 
ftcr  a  long  and  vigorous  siege,  took  the  city, 
nd  liis  soldiery,  maddened  by  the  obstinate 
esulanco  of  tbe  defenders  and  tlieir  own 
Bpeoted  fruitless  attempts  and  great  losses, 
[tared  neither  nge  nor  sex.  Thousands  of 
ews.  seeing  all  hope  lost,  threw  themselves 
eadlong  frum  the  towers,  turned  iheir  swords 
gainst  their  own  breasts,  mshed  into  the 
amcs,  or  fell  fighting  the  enemy.  Titus  hira- 
«lf  was  unable  to  control  the  rage  of  his 
rtjopa,  and  with  regret  saw  tbe  temple  de- 
troyed  by  the  Humes  and  the  principal  towers 
enioUsbed,  which  be  had  intended  to  preserve 
s  memorials  of  his  own  victories.  According 
D  Josi-pbos,  1,100,000  Jews  perished  in  tiiia 
iege.  and  87,000  were  carried  into  captivity ; 


I.  the 

wellings  deiiioli-hc(l,  the  temple  was  bnmed, 
nd  Ml  Muriuh  literally  ploughed  over.  Bixty 
ears  afterward  Hadrian  resolved  to  rebuild 
le  city  and  colonize  it  with  Romans.  But  a 
jvoll,  beoded  by  Bar-Ookbeba,  for  a  long  time 
ebyu<1  the  realization  of  his  plan^.  For  two 
r  three  years  the  insiii^enta  beld  out  in  Jeru- 
ilem,  but  at  lost  they  were  ranquisbed.  and 
ich  edifices  as  remained  or  had  been  rebuilt 
■ere  again  demolisheil  by  the  empcror'.'t  gen- 
roL   Pevcrua.      On   the   ruins   Hadrian   built 
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another  city  with  Iniurious  palaces,  a  theatre, 
temple*,  and  other  public  buildincs.  He  callvu 
it  ^lio,  after  bis  family  name  Mima.  On  the 
ute  of  the  Jewish  temple  lie  raised  another  to 
Jupiter  Oapitolinus,  from  which  the  city  took 
its  surname  of  Capitulina.  It  is  said  that  he 
erected  a  fane  of  Venus  over  the  jsejiolchre  of 
Christ,  and  Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  cr 
come  within  a  certain  distance  of  tlie  city  on 
pain  of  death.  Under  the  Christian  emperors 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  once  a  year,  on 
paynient  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  lament 
over  their  rai«fortunes.  Under  Cunstuntine 
the  city  had  already  become  tbe  place  of  pil- 
grimage of  the  Christian  world.  It  regained 
its  ancient  name,  and  the  emperor  furnished 
new  attractions  by  the  erection  of  a  church 
over  the  place  that  had  l>eeo  pointed  out  as  tbe 
sepulchre  of  Christ  The  emperor  Jnlian  not 
only  allowed  tbe  Jews  to  return  to  their  city, 
bat  also  made  a  futile  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temple.  About  SSO  Justinian  followed  the 
example  of  Constantine  by  h.iilding  churchei 
and  hospitals  in  the  city.  In  614  Cliosrocs 
11.  of  Persia  invaded  the  Roman  empire.  A 
dividon  of  his  army  marched  into  Palestine, 
and  26,000  Jews  mustered  under  his  banner, 
hoping  to  find  in  him  a  second  Cyrus.  After 
conquering  the  northern  ports  of  Palestine, 
the  united  army  of  Peruana  and  Jews  laid  siege 
to  and  captured  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  the  Cbrii>Iiaiis  for  all  the  per- 
secutions they  had  suffered  at  their  hands ;  £0,- 
000  of  them  are  said  to  have  fallen,  the  Hiurcli 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burned,  and  the  part 
of  the  reputed  cross  of  Christ  which  was  de- 
posited there  was  carried  to  Persia.  It  was  re- 
covered by  tbe  emperor  Ileraclius,  and  replaced 
in  the'  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  greot 

Jomp,  and  the  law  of  Hadrian  forbidding  the 
ews  to  enter  the  city  was  renewed.  In  GSQ  Je- 
rusalem was  besieged  by  Kholed  and  Abu  €>bei- 
dah,  the  generals  of  the  caliph  Umor.  The  siege 
lasted  four  months,  and  scarcely  a  day  jiassed 
without  a  sortie  or  an  attack.  Ihe  besiegers, 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
and  the  hordsbina  against  which  they  had  to 
combat,  displayeagreatcouroge  and  persistence. 
The  itatrian-h  Sojuironius  at  length  resolved  to 
capitulate,  but  insisted  upon  treating  with  the 
caliph  in  [>erson,  hoping  to  gain  from  liim 
better  l«rms  than  he  could  from  his  generals. 
Omar  come  u])  to  Jemsatem.  and  on  taking  pos- 
session of  the  city  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
great  kindness  and  geoerutity.  In  the  latter 
port  of  the  11th  century  8yria  was  invaded  by 
the  Seljuk  Turks  and  converted  into  a  |>rov- 
ince  of  their  empire.  The  cruelties  wljicQ  tlie 
Cb  ristion  pilgrims  suffered  at  the  hands  of  these 
pei>ple  roused  the  indignation  of  all  western 
Europe,  and  great  numbers  of  the  chivalry  of 
France  and  England  were  led  by  Godfrey  do 
Bouillon  to  recover  tbe  sepulchre  from  the  in- 
fidels. Jerusalem  was  stormed  and  taken,  July 
16,  1099,  and  the  crunadurs,  in  their  zeal  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Christians,  slew  70,- 
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000  M.islcmR.  OralfrcT  wns  el«t»l  nilor  of 
JitiiiihJl-tii,  iinil  lii-t  bruthcr  nn<l  HiiiTC^Mir  (ih- 
Hiinu'il  tlie  litlii  of  kinK-  In  118(  Siihilin,  mil- 
tan  of  Egjpt,  niarciiuil  afraitiHt  tliu  city,  tiiiin- 
uxincd  it  to  surrender,  and  ]>ruiiii!W(l  tha  iii- 
hnbitnnta  rich  liindu  in  Syrin;  but  liU  |in>- 
jiiiital't  weru  reje('t«l  with  scum.  I'jion  thiTt 
tu'  Sffori'  to  uvonfte  the  Uuslein  blood  ithcd  by 
the  soldier*  of  (lodfrcy,  and  to  dcinoii-'h  the 
towurs.  The  Christiaiu  resisted  bravely  for 
1*2  il^ivD,  but  at  loAt  nero  comiucred.  E^alailin, 
li<m-t>vcr,  did  not  carry  nut  lii«  threat  of  Tn:ts- 
snere,  hut  ruiileuted  liliuself  with  cx|(ellini.' 
the  Christians  from  the  rity,  ^nintin^  them 
40  dnys  to  remove  tlieir  effects,  nnd  a»*istin(; 
muDV  iif  (he  pii»r  nnil  helpleas  on  their  depart- 
uro.  Jenifulem  nftiuu  passed  Into  the  hands 
of  tli«  Fritiik«  by  trcatv  in  12i'3.  was  rctn- 
Ifen  liy  the  Moslems  in'l230,  once  more  re- 
ntorcd  in  12-13.  niul  limdly  conig tiered  in  1244 
by  n  liorde  of  KhareKiniun  Turlis.  who  had 
overrun  Asia  Minor,  In  1517  I'alestinc  was 
coni^uered  by  Sultan  Reliin  I.,  and  siiieo  then 
Jerasulcm  iius  been  under  the  nileof  the  Otto- 
man empire.  From  1»:12  to  ISVt  Piik-stiiie 
was  in  the  hnnda  uf  Mchetnct  Ali,  paslia  of 
Ktfvpt,  and  Jcruaaleni  was  p>verned  hv  his  M>n 
Iltfuhiiu  Puslio.  Ih'evions  to  the  EKy[itian  in- 
ri)><i»n  Palestine  wa*  distracted  with  anarchy, 
and  hilt  numinally  ruled  by  the  Turli<  'When 
Ilirahim  I'lisha  took  po«icssion  of  .lerusalem 
his  first  nets  were  to  restore  order  in  tlie  city 
nnd  I'ouiitry.  He  diil  his  utmost  to  protect  the 
GhristiiinH  iiiid  -lews  njninst  lliu  iippresslun*  of 
the  Mohleni'i,  and  tiranted  tliem  many  (irivi- 
lejrcs.  Safety  wan  ri'loreil,  the  romls  were 
fleared  of  rubbur:!,  and  coTumerre  reviveil. 
(See  Paliwtine,  nnd  llEnaEW*.)— See  Kohin- 
son,  "  Hililii'ul  Researches"  Oi  vol*.  Hvn,  lint- 
ton,  1H4U.  und  "Ijitvr  Rescanhes"  frtvn, 
KiA):  Itiirtleit,  "Walks  about  Jerusalem" 
(8vo,I»nd<m.  184.1) ;  Ferpusson,  "  Am-ient  To- 
Iio;;raphT  of  Jerusalem  "(Ijondon,  IK47).  "Situ 
of  the  [lolv  Sepulchre"  (IWl).  and  "The  Ho- 
ly Sepulchre  and  the  Temple  "  (l«r..-,) ;    Pou- 

fiiiilal,  llulnirr  ile  JerumJfm  (i  voN.,  2d  ed., 
'aris,  Ix-Wl;  Thrujui,  "Ancient  Jerusalem'' 
((.'anibridire.  EnKlutid,  W",);  Hanluv,  "The 
Citv  cif  the  Gre:it  Kin«"  (PliiWelrilii.i.  ISTiT) ; 
Tol'iliT,  I't'iHiigraiiMe  ron  Jrriutihui  {(iolhii, 
IK;h):  lAViin.  "Jernsileiiito  the  Slt'Kel)y  Ti- 
tus" (Ijiiiihiii,  IWil);  Sepp.  Jrrtimdfm  »hiI 
(/.MAf(7i>'/,<i«.nSchaffh;iusen.  I«fi3):  Sandie, 
"  lloreb mid  Jv-nisideiii " (I':dinhuri;h,  IMiU);  Pl- 
i-rritti,  "Jeru*;ili'iu  KMiloreil."  translate*!  froiii 
the  Frvm-h  by  T.  (i.  flotinor  (I.ond«n.  lH>i4); 

1  >o  ViitfUe,  l,f  I^Hiii/i!  lU  .feriiiiirm  (fol..  Pari*, 
|M(i4-'.'>):  I>i'  Saiilcy.  Viiiiiiijf  en  Terre-Sainte 
Ci  vols.  «vo.  P:iri-i,  1SA.1};  Wilsiin.  ""nlnancc 
S^irvcv  iif  JiTiisidcm "  (3  vols.  fill..  I.iinilon, 
lsii.-,J7);  Wilson  nnd  Warren.  "The  Kei-ov- 
crv  of  .leriisnlem"|ivo,  London.  1^71 ;  jxipn- 
hir  e<litLon,  "Our  Work  in  PnleMine."  IHTni; 
and  Wolff,  Jrriimlnn,  narh  tigtnrr  Anifhav- 
11/.'/  iinil.  ,hn  nfimtra  fiimrhtiRgfn  iiivhiliteH 
(:td   <.ii.,   iiichidin.:;    his   l:ile>t  'invisti^nilions. 
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I  Leipsic,  1^72).    Sec  also  the  works  refemd  la 
I  nn,(er  Palestine. 

I  JfXntLEX,  Johuu  FrMrlch  TIbta.  ■  Gtr- 
-  man  theolopinn.  horn  in  (H>nabrbck,  Sor.  tl. 
I  17ii!l,  die<)  Sept.  2,  ITM.  He  wa*  anpomtxl  id 
1  174<>  jireacherto  l>ake  Charles  of  Bmntwirt 
and  in  1742  became  tutor  of  the  hertdiUrr 
,  prince.  In  1762  he  was  placul  in  chtrnof  i 
I  tlieido^cal  seminary  established  by  the  Prutct- 
tiints  in  the  former  convent  of  Kidaphaaxn. 
'■  He  declined  the  appointment  of  cha«i«ll'*M 
'  the  nnivcrtity  nf  Gottingen.  He  va«  one  i-f 
I  the  best  preachers  of  Germany.  The  wiwAt 
of  his  sou  Karl  Wilhelm  sujiKie^ted  to  GoHbt 
tlie  catastrophe  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Wertb*r." 
JEI1*S1LEX  CHEUT,  a  name  p\tn  lu  l«o 
Species  of  M/iinu  III  which  are  cultivated  fnribi 
ornamcntjil  character  of  their  fmit.  The  old- 
est and  best  known  of  tliesc  ii  S.  ptudv-emfm- 
Flint,  which  wa.1  introduced  into  EnjrioDd  fran 
Madeira  in  15'JiI;  it  is  a  half  shmbby  booM 
plant,  and  when  properly  treated  bo*  a  hsal- 


i  upon  a  stalk  1  or  S  ft. 
hi);h:  it  has  hmct.'-olilonit  leave*  and  vLitr 
tlowers;  the  xmall  and  inconspicDOOt  flowen 
are  succeeded  by  bright  red  berries  aboot  ibc 
Kize  of  cherrie*.  which  are  borne  in  peal  pn>- 
fusion  anil  render  the  plant  rerY  onunxatiL 
It  is  nsiially  rallied  from  seeds,  hot  may  t* 
(nvwn  from  cnttintn;  if  the  iveds  are  tova 
in  early  sprinR  and  the  plants  kept  Krvwiaf 
rapidly,  they  will  produce  fruit  the  roUoviiK 
winter.  It  Id  sopposed  that  the  name  Jen^m 
was  ap|ilieil  to  this,  as  it  formerly  wa*  to  oibff 
]>hiits,  more  to  indicate  iu  foreipi  orf|cin  tbai 
with  reference  to  the  countrr  from  wftirh  H 
came.  The  dwarf  Jerusalem  chenr  b  .^  i^ 
'iMfruHi.  which  is  only  abont  half  as  uD  w 


leaves.    In  Knicl-ind  thene  plants  are  raM  ii 
large  quantities  for  Chri>tn)ai>  and  table  itf- 
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D8.  An  improved  sort  caHed  S.  hyM- 
ompactum,  very  popular  for  table  deoo- 
,  is  depicted  above. 

TiSy  CiMrki,  a  British  painter,  bom  in 
d  about  1676,  died  in  London  in  1789. 
idled  for  a  short  time  under  Sir  Godfrey 
sr,  and  in  France  and  Italy,  although  de^ 
.  in  the  most  essential  principles  of  art, 
[uired  a  fictitious  reputation ;  and  having 
drawing  lessons  to  Pope,  the  poet  dedi- 
to  him  an  epistle  full  of  extravagant 
.  Horace  Walpole  denounced  his  inferi- 
but  Jervas  was  so  conceited  that  on  com- 
f  his  copy  of  a  Titian  to  the  originid  he 
med,  ^^Poor  little  Tit!  how  he  would 
*  Lord  Orf ord  says  that  "  the  badness  of 
e^s  taste  and  the  dearth  of  good  masters 
[  Jervas  at  the  head  of  his  profession.** 
VIS,  Sir  Jeha,  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  a  Brit- 
Imiral,  bom  at  Meaford,  Staffordshire, 
,  1734,  died  March  15,  1823.  He  entered 
ivy  at  the  age  of  10  years,  and  became 
aptain  in  1760.  He  distinguished  himself 
oral  naval  engagements,  was  made  0.  B. 
2,  and  during  the  same  year  sailed  with 
Howe  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  He 
romoted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in 
and  was  in  parliament  from  1782  until 
ginning  of  the  French  revolution,  after 
he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  and  captured 
lique  and  Guadeloupe.  He  was  appoint- 
niral  of  the  blue,  June  1,  1795,  and  on 
4,  1797,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  defeated 
nish  fleet  which  was  nearly  twice  as 
'  as  his  own.  For  this  he  was  raised  to 
erage  by  the  title  of  earl  of  St  Vincent 
(aron  Jervis  of  Meaford,  receiving  a 
n  of  £3,000.  He  was  first  lord  of  the 
iltv  from  1801  to  1804. 
f,  or  lesi  (anc.  u^ia  or  j^ivm\  a  town 
ly,  in  the  province  and  15  m.  S.  W.  of 
ty  of  Ancona,  on  tlie  N.  bank  of  the 
Esino  (anc.  ./^is)  ;  pop.  about  20,000. 
n  ejnscopal  see,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
it  towns  of  the  province,  with  mann- 
fs  of  woollen  and  silk  goods,  and  with 
sing  activity  owing  to  the  railway  cou- 
rt with  Ancona.     Under  the  Romans  it 

municipiurn,  and  from  ancient  inscrip- 

appears   to  have  been  a  colony.      The 

or  Frederick  II.  was  born  here. 

I,  Saaaele,  an  Italian  engraver,  born  in 

about  1781),  died  in  Florence,  Jan.  17, 

lie  was  a  pupil  of  Longhi,  and  first 
it  himself  into  notice  by  his  engraving 
Madonna  with  St.  John  and  St.  Stephen, 
Fra  Bartoloninieo's  ])ictiire  in  the  cathe- 
t  Lucca.  Subsequently  he  devoted  him- 
►  the  works  of  Raphael.  Ilis  portraits 
)  X.  and  Cardinals  Rossi  and  Giulio  de' 
,  from  the  original  in  the  Pitti  palace, 
uch  admired.  The  latter  is  said  to  have 
ed  him  live  years. 
»AMIi\E.  See  Jasmine. 
ilMIXE,  a  central  county  of  Kentucky, 
ed  S.  by  Kentucky  river;  area,  160  sq, 
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m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  8,688,  of  wbom  8,480  wert 
colored.  It  has  a  lomewliat  diyersified  sor- 
face,  with  a  soil  of  more  thm  ordinary  rich- 
ness. The  Kentadkj  Central  railroad  termi- 
nates at  the  connty  seat.  The  ohief  productions 
in  1870  were  79,662  busheb  of  wheat,  80,176 
of  rye,  409,505  of  Indian  com,  68,740  of  oato. 
18,644  of  potatoes,  14^176  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
78,916  of  butter.  There  were  8,594  horses, 
1,016  mnles  and  asses,  1,548  milch  cows,  8,889 
other  cattle,  8,488  sheep,  and  10,160  swine;  8 
manufactories  of  carriages  1  of  bagging,  and  1 
distillery.    Oapital,  Nicholasyille. 

JESSE,  Jaha  BtMSge.  an  English  anthor,  bom 
about  1816,  died  in  July,  1874.  In  1889-*40 
he  published  ^*  Memoirs  of  the  Ck>urt  of  Enff- 
lana  during  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts"  (4 
vols.  8vo),  which  he  continued  in  his  **Me* 
moirs  of  the  Oourt  of  London  from  the  Revo- 
lution in  1688  to  the  Death  of  George  III.** 
(8  vohk,  1848).  He  also  published  ''George 
Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries''  (4  voIbl, 
1848);  ''Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their 
Adherents  "  (2  vols.,  1846) ;  "  Literary  and  His- 
torical Memoirs  of  London ''  (1847),  and  a  seo* 
ond  series  under  the  title  "  London  and  its  Ce- 
lebriUes  "  (1850) ;  "  Richard  IIL  and  his  Con- 
temporaries "  (1861),  criticising  the  view  com- 
monly taken  of  the  character  of  Richard ;  "  M^ 
moirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Georse  IIL, 
with  Original  Letters  of  the  King  and  other 
Unpublished  MSS."  (1867) ;  "  Londoi4  its  Cele- 
brated Characters  and  Places  "  (8  vols.,  1870) ; 
and  several  volumes  of  poems. 

JE88a»    See  Yxzo. 

JEBSnJDES,  a  town  of  British  India,  capital 
of  a  native  state  of  the  same  name,  the  west- 
ernmost of  Raipootana,  situated  in  a  rocky  dis- 
trict, 190  m.  N.  £.  of  Hydrabad  on  the  Indus; 
pop.  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  40,000,  nearly 
all  Hindoos,  the  ruling  class  being  the  Bhatti 
tribe  of  Rajpoots.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  towns 
in  that  part  of  India,  about  2  m.  in  circuit, 
with  gates,  ramparts,  and  bastions,  and  a  lofty 
citadel  enclosing  six  temples  and  other  remark- 
able buildings,  and  the  palace  of  the  maha  Ra- 
wul,  the  sovereign,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
huge  metal  umbrella.  The  dwellings  are  re- 
markably well  built.  Tlie  most  conspicuous 
building  has  five  stories  of  cut  stone,  and  a 
sixth  of  timber,  surmounted  by  five  cupolas. 
Opium  is  used  to  excess.  There  is  little  trade, 
and  the  fortifications  are  decaying. 

JESUITS,  or  Seeiety  sf  Jesss  (Span.  CompanUi 
de  Je»v9)y  a  religious  order  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church.  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  its  founder, 
does  not  appear  to  have  knonfn  that  the  title 
of  "  Society  of  Jesus "  had  been  bestowed  in 
the  15th  century  on  an  order  of  chivalry  estab- 
lished by  Pope  Pius  II.,  the  members  of  which 
bound  themselves  by  special  vow  to  fight  un- 
ceasingly against  the  Turks.  This  fact  is  at- 
tested in  a  letter  of  that  pope  dated  Mantua, 
Oct.  13,  1459,  and  addressed  to  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  begging  him  to  permit  one  of  his 
nobles  "to  enter  into  the  society  bearing  the 
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iiaino  of  Joi*u<»,  and  which  has  been  hitcly  |  proposal  was  nnaniTnonsly  adopted;  and  on 
foiiiiilvd  to  tij^ht  for  till*  ^lory  of  (uhI  against  '  tlie  morning  of  Au^.  15  following  IjnutiiuiL'i 
tho  inti(K*ls/'  Tho  efforts  of  I*iu?)  to  orj^Miiize  his  six  companions  met  in  a  crypt  uf  the  char  !i 
n  <':'iis  (dc  for  tho  rc-^ciiv  of  Constantinople  hav-  of  N(^tre  Uamc  des  Marty r:»  at  Muntiuiutrxr.  Lc* 
in.:  fiiilccl,  this  new  order  e\pire<l  almost  at  fevre,  the  only  priest  lunonp  them,  cvlobralcd 
it>i  hirtli.  Tlie  appellation  Soeiet^ts  Jt$u  was  ,  mass,  and  all,  before  partakiufr  of  the  conuL*:- 
iiisorted  in  tho  Lit  in  forms  approved  in  1540  ,  nion,  read  a  written  en^rupenicDt  by  whitLtLcj 
by  Paul  III.  The  word  **  Jesuit,"  it  is  said,  renounced  all  worldly  di^itie:^ and  {mi^Mta^wu. 
was  tirst  U'^ed  hy  Calvin  in  his  '* Institutes;"'  .  hound  themselves  to  the  journey  to  Palcrfice. 
it  is  found  in  tlu'  rei:ister  of  the  parliament  of  to  perpetual  ehjistity  and  poverty,  and  ^•  re- 
Taris  in  l')'):*;  hut  at  that  time  it  was  never  ceive  no  stipend  fur  their  clerieal  funi-tii'ii& 
r.M'd  hv  ilie  ci»mi)aiiioiis  themselves.     The  ac-  •  These  vows  were  renewed  annually  in  the  sum- 

•  I  I  • 

tual  title  received  much  opposition  from  the  j)lace  while  they  remai net!  in  France  tor>im- 
Sorl)oniie  in  France,  and  even  in  Italy,  where  i  plete  their  theolo{;ical  studies  and  receii't- iLti: 
Sixtus  V.  <jnlered  Claudio  <le  Acquaviva,  tlien  de;rrees.  Three  more  were  added  to  iho  litu< 
general,  to  discontinue  it.  Hut  Sixtus  died  he-  .  hand  before  Ipiatius  left  Paris  for  S{iain  in 
fore  the  order  coul<l  he  exwuted;  and  the  ti-  |  March,  1535;  and  when  on  Jan.  6,  1537.  ihcT 
tie  was  expressly  approved  by  (irejrory  XIV.,  i  met  in  Venice,  their  number  was  increased  U 
June  2^<,  15l»4.  I^rnatius  Loyohi,  very  soon  1'].  Ijjmatius  having  incurre«l  tho  nrMrntmrct 
after  his  conversion,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  \  of  Cardinal  CaratTa,  afterward  Pope  Panl  IV, 
body  of  apostolic  men  s[>ecially  devoted  to  the     and  not  daring  to  visit  Rome  himself  to  suli^it 

i)ropa;;Mtiun  of  Christianity  anion;;  the  heathen,  the  pope's  consent  to  their  going  to  PakiOse 
n  his  conci-[>tion  their  or^'anization  and  spirit  j  and  his  approval  of  their  labors  in  that  cocn- 
were  to  partake  somewhat  of  a  military  cliar-  try,  I^'fevre  and  the  otiiers  undertook  tic 
ftcter;  hence  ho  always  use<l  the  S])anish  wonl  journey  to  Home  amid  great  liardships.  Tley 
compnfiin  in  designatirii;  his  order,  hoth  before  were  well  received  by  Paul  III.,  who,  heari&2 
it  had  been  canonically  established,  and  in  the  that  they  weru  graduates  of  the  univenitT  cl 
constitutions  which  he  afterward  drew  up  for  Paris,  made  them  discuss  theidogieal  qucstioiil 
it.  His  originid  purpose,  which  he  never  ahan-  i  in  his  presence  with  the  most  learned  luliiw 
doned,  was  to  have  tho  head<piarters  of  this  in  Rome.  After  learning  their  manner  of  life, 
religious  militia  in  Jerusalem.  To  effect  this  I  he  approved  of  their  project,  gave  them  moMj 
lie  visited  that  city  as  a  pilgrim  in  152:i ;  but  for  their  expenses,  and  penniMion  to  receive 
the  resident  Franciscan  monks  forbade  his  re-  .  lioly  orders  forthwith.  But,  as  the  war  be- 
maining  there.  Keturning  to  Spain  and  be-  t ween  Venice  and  Turker  rendered  the  Tor^ 
coming  coiiscii)U<«  that  he  lacketl  the  literary  to  Palestine  impossible,  they  spread  theoiseivef 
culture  necessary  for  the  lu'complishment  of  his  throughout  the  peninsula  after  their  ordxBi- 
dc^iirn,  he  set  ahout  preparing  himself  by  study  i  tion,  Ignatius,  Lcfdvre,  and  Laynez  goinir  lo 
in  the  universities,  and  while  there  collecte<l  a  !  Home  in  Ncjvember,  15.'17.  lie  now  b^detbeffl 
small  hand  of  young  men  whom  he  formed  by  |  say,  when  asked  who  they  were,  that  they  be- 
ns4'etic  exercises  to  a  life  of  self-renouncement  .  longinl  to  the  eompagnia  di  Gent.  The  pope 
and  devotion  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  (»thcrs.  appointed  Lefevre  and  Laynez  to  chair*  <i 
Hut  the  peculiarities  of  their  dress  and  manner  ,  theology  in  tlie  university  of  Sapienza  at  Ruoe, 
of  livin;;,  and  the  disi>uurses  which  they  ad-  ,  and  Ignatius  occupied  himself  in  directing  per- 
dre^sed  to  the  people,  excited  the  suspichtns  sons  who  wishe«l  to  perfonn  his  **  Spiritual  £x- 
of  tlie  inquiMtors.  Ignatius  was  re])eatedly  ercisi'S.'*  All  of  them  embraced  every  oppor- 
iiiipri><oiu>«l  hy  the  holy  otiice,  and  forlddden    tnnity  of  assi^mlding  and  catechiiiing  the  m>- 


to  discourse  in  puhlic  or  private  on  relighms 
Hubjccts.      lie    thereupon    separated    himself 


man  children.    In  March,  1538,  all  the  com- 
panions were  summoned  to  Rome  for  the  |W- 


fn>m  his  comi)anions,  who  never  ufterwanl    pose  of  deliberating  on   the  erection  of  ibe 
joined  him,  and  went  to  study  in  the  universi-    company  into  a  religious  order.     Bat  a  for- 
ty of  Paris  in  January,  1528.     Tliere  he  soon  .  midable  obstacle  was  riused  by  the  reneviL 
gnined  as  followers  Pierre  Lefevre,  a  ^Savoy-  ■  before  the  inquisitors  of  Venice  and  Rome,  vi 
nrd,  Kraiicisco  Xavier,  Diego  Laynez.  Alfonso  j  the  charge  of  heresy  formerly  made  4fiivt 
S:(lnieroii,  Nicolas  Alfonso  de  Hobadilla,  Span-  i  Ignatius  in  Spain  and  in  Paris.     He  bnUSj 
iarils,  and  Simim   I*i>driguez  <le   Azevedo,  a    went  himself  to  the  pope,  and  related  to  hifl 
Portuguese.     When   each   of  these  had  been    the  whide  story  of  these  inquisitorial  ptfUK** 
separately  preparcl  by  Ignatius  for  a<lopting  a    tions.  and  demanded  that  an  ordinary  jadp 
resolution  coiiforniaMe  to  his  puri>ose,  he  as-  |  should  be  instantly  appointed  to  inqmre  ia^ 
soiiihled  them  in  July,  15:U,  and  disclose<l  to  .  the  matter  and  decide  without  delay.    To  lU* 
them  his  nri'jcct  of  guing  to  Palestine  in  order    the  pope  aasi'nted,  and  a  solemn  ieatcnce  tt- 
to  lahor  tliore  for  the  conversion  of  the  Asiatic    tpiitting  Ignatius  and  his  foUowen  ww  lams' 
)opMlations.     He  addtnl  that  he  would  "bind     Nov.  liB,  153S.     The  pope,  who  recQgnimd ibt 
liiiis.-lf  ti>  thedeatli"  to  any  amouL'  them  who    importance  of  the  serrii^  which  the  amocb- 
wouM  follow  him  thither,  and  th:it  he  intended    tion  could  render  in  counteracting  the  spirit  o' 
to  contirm  his  purpose  by  taking  hefore  them    Protestantism,  immediately  commanded fcbBoii 
lUI  the  vows  of  chitMity  and  poverty.     This  j  to  be  opened  throughout  the  dl^  in  vhidi  If- 
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lutins  and  his  associates  might  teach  the  ele- 
meDte  of  Christian  doctrine.  At  the  same  time 
a  fearfal  famine  in  Rome  afforded  them  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  charity.  The 
pope  woald  not  have  hesitated  to  recognize 
them  at  once  as  a  religious  order,  had  it  not 
been  that  a  commission  appointed  that  very 
year  to  inquire  into  clerical  abuses  and  scandals 
had  presented  to  him  a  report  discountenan- 
cing the  establishment  of  new  religious  orders. 
Nevertheless,  Ignatius  and  his  companions  be- 
gan their  deliberations  in  the  first  days  of  April, 
1539,  and  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tions in  ^ve  chapters  was  subscribed  by  all  on 
May  4,  and  presented  to  the  pope.  The  master 
of  the  sacred  palace  having  reported  favorably 
on  this  sketch,  it  was  approved  orally  Sept  8. 
Meanwhile  these  outlines  were  committed  for 
thorough  examination  to  three  cardinals,  among 
whom  Cardinal  Guidiccioni  was  so  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  new  orders  that  ne  would 
not  at  first  even  read  the  sketch.  At  length 
having  done  so,  he  changed  his  mind,  won  over 
his  colleagues  to  his  opmion,  and  the  bull  of 
confirmation,  Regimini  militantU  eceUiUBy  was 
signed  Sept.  27,  1540,  and  promulgated  in  the 
spring  of  1541.  It  restricted  the  number  of 
*'  professed  "  members  to  60 ;  but  this  restric- 
tion was  removed,  March  14, 1548.  A  written 
promise  of  entering  the  company  after  its  con- 
firmation by  the  pope  had  been  signed  bv  11 
of  the  members,  including  Ignatius,  on  April 
15,  1580.  After  their  deliberations  closed  on 
May  4,  most  of  them  were  sent  by  the  pope 
on  various  missions.  Codure,  Le  Jay,  Ignatius, 
and  Francis  Xavicr  remained  in  Rome,  Xavier 
being  secretary  and  keeping  up  the  correspon- 
dence with  the  absent  members.  On  March 
15, 1540,  I^atiiis  informed  Xavier  that  he  was 
to  leave  Rome  the  next  day  for  Lisbon  and  the 
East  Indies.  At  the  same  time  the  pope  des- 
tined others  for  Ireland  in  order  to  counteract 
there  the  measures  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the 
Eaij>ter  of  1541  Ignatius  was  unanimously  chosen 
general,  those  absent  from  Rome  sending  tlieir 
votes  in  writinfr,  and  he  entered  on  the  office 
April  13.  In  conformity  with  the  will  of  the 
p<>pe  and  the  wisli  of  his  companions,  he  now 
bepin  to  draw  up  constitutions  for  the  new 
order.  He  had  read  previously  the  lives  of  the 
founders  of  relifrious  orders,  as  well  as  the  rules 
which  they  had  framed  for  their  followers;  but 
while  enpi{red  in  framing  the  constitutions  of 
the  society,  he  shut  himself  up,  with  no  books 
near  him  save  the  Bible  and  the  **  Imitation  of 
Christ,'^  preparing  himself  before  he  wrote  by 

E raver  and  me<litation,  then  ])lacing  what  he 
ad  written  upon  the  altar  during  mass,  and 
only  consulting  with  the  other  fathers  when  he 
had  well  considered  each  matter  himself  and 
come  to  some  decision.  These  constitutions, 
drawn  up  in  Spanish,  and  translated  into  Latin 
under  the  eyes  of  Ignatius,  received  high  praise 
from  Cardinal  Richelieu.  They  are  now  ac- 
cessible to  all  {lustitutum  SocietatU  JcsUy  2 
vols.,  Avignon,  1827-38,  a  reprint  from  the 


official  edition  of  Prague,  2  toIs^  1767).  It 
was  only  in  1550  that  they  were  so  far  complete 
that  Ignatius  could  communicate  them  to  an 
assembly  of  the  professed  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  including  Laynez  and  Fran- 
cis Borgia.  He  wished  his  work  to  be  suitable 
for  all  without  distinction,  so  that  the  difference 
of  countries  and  nations,  of  manners  and  dis- 
positions, should  require  neither  exceptions  nor 
dispensations.  He  also  submitted  the  constitu- 
tions to  the  judgment  of  the  absent.  They 
were  examined  with  the  most  minute  atten- 
tion^  and  were  only  published  when  every  cor- 
rection or  addition  suggested  and  deem^  ne- 
cessary had  been  made.  In  1553  they  were  sent 
u^on  trial  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  conn- 
tries,  in  order  that  they  should  be  approved  by 
the  whole  body  only  when  found  everywhere 
to  be  in  perfect  accordance  wiUi  the  design  of 
the  society.  This  sanction  of  the  whole  body 
was  not  nven  to  them  till  1558,  after  the 
death  of  Ignatius,  and  in  the  congregation 
assembled  to  choose  his  successor.  Iney  were 
revised  with  the  utmost  care,  and  confirmed 
with  unanimity.  They  were  then  presented  to 
Pope  Paul  I Y .,  who  appointed  a  commission 
of  four  cardinals  to  examine  them.  These  ap- 
proved the  constitutions  unanimously,  and  ^e 
pope  confirmed  them  without  changing  a  single 
word.  Laynez  added  nothing  to  Uiem,  nor  is 
it  on  record  that  he  had  any  more  to  do  with 
the  framing  of  them  than  any  other  of  the 
members  consulted  by  Ignatius. — ^The  kernel 
or  indestructible  portion  of  these  constitutions 
is  found  in  the  draft  presented  to  Paul  III.  and 
first  approved  by  him.  In  this  it  is  said  that 
**  whoever  wishes  to  enter  the  society  of  Jesus, 
to  fight  under  the  standard  of  the  cross  and  of 
God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  serve 
the  church  his  spouse  under  his  vicar  tlie  Ro- 
man pontiff,  must  keep  in  mind  that  tliis  society 
has  been  established  for  the  defence  and  prop- 
agation of  the  faith,  for  promoting  the  sm- 
vation  of  souls,  by  teaching  Christian  doctrine 
and  Christian  life,  by  explaining  the  word  of 
God,  by  givinc  the  *  Spiritual  Exercises,'  by 
teaching  catechism  to  the  young  and  ignorant, 
by  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
especially  the  sacrament  of  penance.  He  must 
keep  also  in  mind  that  its  object  is  to  perform 
w^orks  of  mercy,  more  particularly  for  the  sick 
and  the  imprisoned ;  and  all  tins  is  to  be  done 
gratuitously  and  without  any  earthly  compen- 
sation.'' The  constitutions  are  divided  into  10 
parts.  The  1st  describes  the  qualities  which 
allow  or  forbid  the  admission  to  noviceship; 
the  2d,  the  causes  and  manner  of  rejection : 
the  3d  and  4th  relate  to  health,  devotion,  and 
study ;  the  5th  explains  the  profession  of  the 
four  vows  and  the  inferior  aegrees;  the  6th 
and  7th  instruct  the  professed  and  spiritual 
coadjutors  in  their  various  offices ;  the  8th  and 
9tli  concern  the  general,  his  election,  authority, 
and  duties;  the  10th  gives  general  directions 
for  the  conser>*ation  and  increase  of  tlie  society. 
The  greatest  discrimination  is  used  in  the  choice 
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of  candidates  for  moml>ership.  Some  oircum- 
8tanoc>4  or  qualities  fonn  absolute  inipeiliments 
to  adniissioii,  suoli  as  illegitimate  birth  or  in- 
fAmou<4  di'jMvnt,  puhlio  heresy  or  apostiisy,  such 
crimes  iib  munKr  or  ennnn«»us  secret  sins,  the 
brand  of  a  depratlinjr  judicial  sentence,  matri- 


dav,  implying  an  enfragement  to  ftceepi  ret£lv 
any  de)i:ree  which  may  be  given  them  tbricuL 
Such  as  are  destined  to  study  now  asiiuM  tbc 
name  of  formed  schoUaitics  (trk^lMlin  fr^ 
vidti).  If  tliey  are  young  enough,  a  fpac«  ct 
two  years,  c:d]ed  juniorsLip  or  javvnate.  if  ipci! 


monial  ties,  membership  even  for  one  day  in  !  by  them  in  cultivating  Latin  and  Gr«^  ktttfi 
another  reliu'ious onler,  and  insanity  or  notable  and  rhetoric;  then  three  years  are  given  ii  ■ 
weakness  of  intellert.  Less  serious  impiHli-  '  scholasticato  to  mental  and  moral  philowf'h; 
ments,  such  as  ill  temper,  obstinacy,  injudicious  ■  and  the  sciences.  The  profes^ori  in  these 
enthusiasm  or  visionary  devotion,  the  bving  spc<*ial  seminaries  are  all  men  who  have  tbcm- 
involved  in  debt,  &c.,  may  be  compensated  by    selves  passed  tlirough  the  entire  cnrricnhna  U 


sacred  and  profane  science,  and  have  either 
made  the  profession  of  the  four  vowa,  or  tn 
destineti  to  do  so  in  due  time.     Everr  u 


other  redeeminjr  qualities  and  circumstances. 
The  first  probation  consists  of  a  ])eriod  of  some 
weeks  spent  by  the  candidate  in  a  house  of  tlie 

society,  durin;;  which  he  is  ^iven  to  read  the  I  months  the  scholastics  undergo  a  most 
Examen  Generah^  taken  from  the  first  part  of  \  in^  examination  before  four  sworn 
the  constituti<ms,  containin;r  a  series  of  ques-  ;  wlio  send  separately  their  sealed 
tions,  which  he  is  re>]uire<l  to  answer  tnithfully.  i  the  genend  and  the  local  provinciaL  At  tkt 
Ilis  examiner  is  bound  tn  the  strictest  secrecy  |  end  of  the  ])hilosophical  course  the  ncholaMie 
as  to  the  answers.  Thesi*  questions  involve  ;  is  sent  to  teach  in  a  college,  b«>th  for  the  PV* 
every  possible  impediment  to  his  admission,  i  pose  of  enabling  him  to  apply  his  M'qM'rf 
He  is  reipiired  also  to  declare  if  he  is  perfectly  '  knowled^  and  of  training  him  to  the  Mimt 
free  in  his  determination  to  enter,  or  if  he  is  of  governing  men.  Should  his  age  permit,  W 
le<i  to  do  so  by  friendship  for  any  member  of  begins  with  the  lowest  grammar  and  leads  hii 
the  society.  Ho  is  finally  asked  if  he  is  willing  scholars  up  to  humanities  and  rhetoric.  Hit 
that  all  letters  written  by  him  or  addressed  to  is  calleil  by  the  French  eoHr$  df  rigeme€,  mA'u 
him  shall  be  opened  by  the  superior;    if  he  '  followed  by  the  study  of  theology,  Seripno^ 


consents  that  the  superior  shall  admonish  him 
of  all  imperfections  and  faults  which  he  may 
remark  in  him.  and  that  his  companions  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  superior;  and.  finally, 
if  lie  will  l)e  content  to  accept  any  pratle,  occu- 
pation, or  office  in  the  society  which  may  be 
assigned  to  him.  Thecandidate.  having  waived 
his  natural  rights  on  these  points,  is  admitted  la<tics  ore  raised  to  the  priesthood.  Tbefovik 
to  his  second  probation  or  noviceship.  which    year  closes  with  the  examen  ad 


canon  law,  and  church  history,  which  hiCsfav 
years.  The  half-yearly  examination  hen  be- 
comes still  more  rigorous,  and  at  the  end  of  Ai 
thinl  year  it  is  increased  in  length  and  ■evcriiy. 
Should  the  candidate  break  down  in  thik  W 
is  not  allowe<l  to  proceed  in  his  foorth  mr  d 
studv.    At  the  end  of  the  third  rear  th* 


lasts  two  years  and  one  day  from  the  date  of  \  the  examination  which  quali8ea  the 
his  first  entrance.  During  the  first  year  the  -  fnl  candidate  for  the  profession  of  the  ftw 
nitvices  devote  a  full  montli  to  the  perfonnance  vowa,  the  highest  rank  in  the  aocietr.  Ikrw 
of  the  *' Spiritual  Hxercises.'*  which  they  are  j  months  in  advance  of  the  day  appoiMrf 
required  to  master  as  an  indis])ensablo  instni-  '  for  this,  the  candidate  is  given  a  tcriM  rf 
mcnt  of  future  utility  to  others.  The  whole  I  theses  embracing  the  aabatance  of  dofBtf^ 
two  years  are  given  up  to  spiritual  things.  :  cal  theology,  intellectual  philoinphr,  ad  tW 
They  teach  the  elements  of  Christian  din-trine  natural  si'iences.  He  is  freed  from  eTWj 
to  children  and  the  poor,  serve  the  sick  for  j  o<'cnpation  in  order  thoroughly  to  pffvpan 
a  month  in  some  ho>pita].  and  travel  during  '  si'lf  for  the  ordeal.  The  examinatiOB 
another  month  from  ]>lace  to  place  without  '  place  Itefore  a  commissiun  of  four 
mimey,  and  Nu)>sisting  on  the  charity  received  j  presided  over  by  the  rector,  and  Into 
by  the  way.  They  have  als4.)  daily  conferences  !  liours,  each  examiner  being  boond  by  Ua 
or  lessons  on  the  constitutions  and  rules  of  the  '  to  propound  the  most  searching  qocilioai 
society.  Tlie  severest  s(Tutiny  is  exercise<l  '  fonnidable  objections  during  half  m 
with  regard  to  the  capacity  and  di'«iM>sitions  of  The  suffrage,  delivered  sealed  to  the 
each  novice,  and  every  means  is  employed  to  and  the  provincial  attests  that  the 
encuuraire  him  to  correct  what  is  faulty  and  to  ,  is  (or  is  not)  able  to  teach  the  whdaof 
perfect  wliat  is  praiseworthy  in  \\U  conduct.  ■  gy.  philosophy,  and  the  scienees  in  my 
Such  a<  are  dcNtine«l  for  the  ]>riesthoo4l  are  >  Mty.*'  Tins  intellectual  ordeal  is 
called  ''srholastic  novices;''  the  (»thers,  who  '  condition  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  ^ 
are  to  be  lay  brotliers.  are  not  allowed  to  rise  i  the  other  and  a  more  indispensable 
any  further  in  secular  knowledge.  They  must  is  proficiency  in  solid  virtue  as  weU 
Ik*  content  with  what  they  already  po*«sess.  and  ing.  Sometimes  joung  men  of  exi 
apfily  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  humility  elo(|uence  are  allowed,  after  paariag  Ais  krt 
and  solid  piety.  At  the  end  c»f  these  two  '  examination,  to  spend  two  years  mora  Ii  K^ 
years,  tlie  novices  ])n>nounce  the  simple  vows  lical  and  imtristic  studies^  GtaflfaQy,  k^ 
of  poverty,  chastity,  ami  obe«lience,  with  u  ever,  they  pass  from  the  theokigate  to  wlirt ii 
formal  promise  ti)  enter  the  siK'iety  at  a  future    known  as  the  third  ** probation^**  whkk  ■  ^ 
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entire  year  spent  in  a  special  establishment  and 
nnder  n  master  thoroughly  versed  in  aaoeticism 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  constitutions  of  tlie 
•ociety.  Their  exercises  are  substantially  those 
of  noviceship  or  second  probation,  a  fall  month 
being  devoted  to  the  '*  Spiritual  Exercises,*'  an- 
other to  pilgrimage,  and  a  third  to  giving  re- 
treats or  missions.  This  year  6t.  Ignatius 
called  the  '^school  of  the  heart/'  When  the 
special  informations  sent  to  the  general  con- 
cerning the  probationists  assure  him  that  they 
possess  that  superiority  in  virtue  and  science 
required  by  the  constitutions,  he  awards  them 
their  degree  of  professed  of  the  four  vows. 
Throughout  this  protracted  course  of  studies 
and  probation,  every  precaution  is  taken  that 
the  mind  shall  not  be  diverted  from  the  object 
of  study,  that  the  bodily  health  shall  not  be 
injured  by  intense  mental  application,  and  that 
the  springs  of  piety  in  the  soul  shall  not  be 
dried  m>  by  the  exclusive  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  establishments  in  which  tlie  young 
Jesuits  are  trained  are  allowed  by  Ignatius  to 
receive  endowments,  or  they  are  supported 
by  taxes  levied  on  tdl  the  houses  of  tlie  prov- 
ince, or,  in  some  instances,  wealthy  novices  are 
allowed  to  retain  the  possession  of  their  prop- 
erty, but  not  the  disposal  of  their  revenues, 
until  their  studies  and  probation  are  ended, 
and  thus  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  But  in 
no  case  are  they  allowed  to  seek  outside  of  the 
house  for  alms,  or  to  be  turned  away  in  any 
manner  from  their  studies.  The  members  of 
the  society  who  have  taken  their  final  vows,  m>- 
ciiformatiy  are  distinguished  into  three  classes, 
the  professed,  the  spiritual  coadjutors,  and  lay 
brothers,  or  temporal  coadjutors.  The  degree 
of  professed  of  three  vows  is  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction bestowed  for  some  signal  service  or 
great  quality  on  jjriests  wlio  do  not  possess 
the  regular  theological  or  scientific  attainments 
required  for  the  profession  of  the  four  vow^s ; 
tliis  distinction  enables  its  subject  to  rank 
with  the  latter,  but  not  to  hold  tlie  offices  re- 
ser>'ed  to  them,  such  as  those  of  general,  pro- 
vincial, and  elector  in  a  general  congregation. 
Tlie  "  [irofessed  society  '^  (societas  pro/essa) 
constitutes  the  core  of  the  whole  body ;  the 
coadjutors,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are 
only  auxiliaries  or  helpers.  To  the  professed 
society  belonir  the  colleges,  seminaries,  houses, 
and  residences  of  the  order,  together  with  all 
other  property  whatsoever,  movable  and  im- 
movable ;  and  it  is  in  its  name  that  this  prop- 
erty is  held  an<l  administered  by  the  coadjutors. 
In  ordinary  life  the  professed  are  not  distin- 
guished from  the  spiritual  coadjutors.  The 
latter  are  appointed  in  preference  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  lay  colleges  and  seminaries,  to  su- 
periorships  in  residences,  &c. ;  while  the  pro- 
fesse4l  are  left  free  to  preach,  or  to  teach  the 
hifrher  branches  of  sacred  and  profane  science, 
and  it  is  only  by  certain  reserved  occupations 
and  functions  that  their  rank  is  known  to  the 
majority  of  their  brethren. — The  whole  order 
is  divided  into  assistancies,  of  which  there  are 


at  present  five,  di«tribnted  aooordiog  to  the 
foremost  European  races  or  langnagea,  namdy, 
those  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  oru^inal  assistanoy  of  Portugal 
has  been  abolished  since  the  total  extinction 
of  the  society  in  that  country,  and  that  of  Eng- 
land has  been  recently  created.  Each  assia- 
tancy  embraces  several  provinces  and  missiona. 
A  province  comprises  one  or  more  colleges,  a 
novitiate,  scholasticate,  and  residences  with  a 
stated  number  of  professed.  It  has  a  certain 
autonomy,  and  depends  on  the  general  only  in 
the  measure  prescribed  by  the  constitntionB. 
At  the  head  of  the  order  is  a  general  (prapontut 
geMralU\  who  is  elected  for  life  in  a  general 
congregation  composed  of  the  provincials  and 
two  delegates  from  each  province.  They  elect 
at  the  same  time  tlie  five  assistants  who  form 
his  council,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  and 
an  admonitor,  whose  dutv  it  is  to  observe  the 
conduct  and  actions  of  the  general  and  to  ad- 
monish him  when  necessary.  If  they  see  in 
his  conduct  anything  censurable,  they  must  lay 
their  observations  before  iiim ;  and  in  a  case 
of  great  urgency  or  visible  scandal,  the  assis- 
tants can  summon  without  his  assent  a  general 
congregation,  or  even  depose  him  themselvee, 
after  obtaining  by  letter  the  suffrages  of  the 
provinces.  The  power  of  the  general,  so  long 
as  he  acts  within  the  limits  of  the  constitu- 
tions, is  very  great.  He  appoints  the  provin- 
cials, rectors  of  colleges,  scholasticates,  and 
novitiates,  the  superiors  of  professed  houses' 
and  residences,  together  with  the  executive 
officer  in  each  house,  called  minister ;  these  are 
properly  denominated  superiors,  and  have  a 
right  to  command.  The  inferior  officers  are 
nominated  by  the  provincial  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  general.  Every  provincial,  rector, 
and  superior  has  his  council  of  four  consultors 
and  his  admonitor.  The  provincial  is  required 
to  report  every  month  to  the  general;  the  other 
superiors  report  every  three  montlis.  The  con- 
suitors,  both  provincial  and  local,  are  bound  to 
report  separately  at  stated  times.  Every  three 
years  deputies  elected  by  tlie  provincial  con- 
gregations meet  in  Plome  or  wherever  the  gen- 
eral resides.  They  compose  what  is  called  the 
**  congregation  of  procurators,"  and  one  of 
their  chief  functions  is  to  decide  on  the  neces- 
sity of  convening  a  general  congregation.  They 
also  bear  to  the  general  from  each  province 
a  complete  catalogue  of  its  members,  detailing 
the  conduct  and  capacity  of  each.  In  the  gen- 
eral congregation  resides  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive power.  The  provincial  congregation  is 
composed  of  the  provincial,  rectors,  and  senior 
professed  meml>ers.  The  term  of  office  for  all 
superiors  below  the  general  is  three  years. 
Provincials  visit  every  house  in  their  jurisdiction 
once  a  year,  to  see  that  the  constitutions  are 
exactly  observed  by  all.  During  this  visitation 
rigorous  inquiry  is  made  into  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  each  house.  Every  mem- 
ber, beginning  with  the  rector  or  superior,  has 
*o  render  to  the  provincial  a  full  account  of 
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his  oonsoienco,  of  his  toinptations  and  trial:»,  '  sists  in  a  hlack  oa.4.sook  and  clnak.  aB•1h*i^«A 

and  tho  dithculties  lie  meets  with  in  the  per-  soiiiewhiit  nitMiiticd  in  varion*  provinf*^   Tw 

fomiance  of  his  pporial  otfico.     Thii»  'Muani-  popes  (Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.>  and  uoe  pr&rn. 

festation  of  iMHisiii-nre."  whether  made  in  sac-  (Francis  Borpia)  wishtMl  to  ar>«imil&Xr  thr-'t^- 

rainental  confessitin  or  not,  ohll^es  the  pro-  its  in  some  points  more  to  th«*  othvr  r^Iij'i>.> 

vim-ial  to  the  mo-it  in violahle  secrecy.     He  can  orderi*,  in  particular  hy   intriMlucinjr  tUr  ••- 

onlv  make  of  the  knowledjre  thus  acpiired  the  servance  ot  the  canoniral  huurs:  hat  tiis*  ¥1.- 

use  which  tho  inferior  permits  him.     At  the  »<»on  jriven  up.  and  iho  whtde  mcnry  •<  :> 

satue  tinje  tlie  latter  is  informe<l  of  the  do-  order  was  directe<l  to  lahorinp  in  Uhaii  ^f  lie 

frrts  which  have  heon  remarked  in  his  conduct,  church  hy  means  «>f  ediii-ation  and  mi-Sf^i'tA— 

This  pnwtice  is  one  of  the  fundamental  points  As  the  **  Spiritual  Exercises"  of  >t.  IjxijL-.* 

or  inffataittinliii  of  the  constitutiims  and  con-  =  moulded  n(»t  only  his  o«~n  relidou«  cLx'^rvr 

trihutes  ahove  all  others  to  jrive  to  the  p)Vern-  and  that  of  his  early  conipaniims  hut  thr  s*r: 

nient  of  tho  society  its  extraordimiry  power,  as  t)f  the  S4M«iety,  it  is  iniiMissihIe  t.»  uodtrxtti! 

well   as   to  make   ohedience   easy.      Another  either  its  constitutions  or  the  private  and  pis^ 

chief  ohject  of  this  yearly  vintation  is  to  cor-  lie  life  f>f  its  menihers,  witlif»ut  h:*viiif  fciae 

rect  every  ahuso   in   the   matter  of  poverty,  conception  of  the  nature  and  fum  of  thaS  f*- 

Ohedience  and  <lependent  poverty  are  the  two  mous  hook.     It  is  not  a  b«>«ik  to  l^f  i»rtt»7 

inaiusprin^jTS  of  the  order.     One  of  the  vows  read;  for  it  contains  only  ;renn4  of  thoocil 

made  at  the  time  of   the   solemn  ]»rofession  and  rude  outlines  of  ine«litation«  on  lh«  cM 

hinds  the  professed  to  luaintaiii  the  ohli^ations  Christian  truths  and  fact:s  of   p>!^|iel  hl^frjrr. 

of  poverty  inviolahle,  or  to  luake  them  more  The  *' e\ercisi*s  *^  consist  in  a  jrraAiuated  mtm* 

rif^orous.      The    rectors  and    local   superiors  of  medit.itions  on  the  creaticm  and  de^iDj  ff 

yearly   demand   tho  same   '' aciumnt  of   con-  man;  on  the  dep*a<lation  and  mij-err  irrooc^ 

science  *^  of  their  suhjects ;  and  as  all  who  have  hy  sin  ;  on  the  restoration  f>f  the  fallf  n  rhilim 

not  pronounce<l  their  hust  solemn  vows  renew  of  (ohI  to  their  tnie  rank  in  Christ,  and  the  1 

their  simple  vows  twice  a  year,  this  renewal  ifc^tation  of  true  heroism  iu  follomiiu;  hi 

afTords  a  fitting'  oppt»rtunity  for  repairin:;  every  poverty,  toil,  humiliation,  Miflferin^.  and 

viohition   of    reli;;ious   poverty.      Before   the  The  meditations  are  intvrniinirkil  «-ith  pnrti- 

time  of  Ignatius  t>ne  year's  novitiate  only  was  cal  rules  for  examining;  one's  coDM-ieDO^  fr 

reipiired  liefore  admission  to  memhership  in  a  the  prudent  use  of  penitential  aiL«teriti«ik  f' 

reli^nous  order,  and  the  emission  of  the  solemn  '  detect in;r  and  resistinj;  temptations  f^r  dMvt- 

rcli^'ious  vows.     In  his  constitutit»ns,  hesides  a  erin^  the  action  of  the  pkmI  >pirit  on  oM« 

novitiate  of  two  full  years,  he  demandeil  a  fur-  '  S(Md  from  that  of  the  evil  one.  for  makiars 

ther  prohati<m  of  several  years  hefore  any  one  safe  election  in  detennininironeN  rail inc  ia  lift 

was  admitted!  to  final  memhership.    Thus  there  for  a  ri^ht  distribution  of  alms  for  modtfi- 

are  three  kinds  of  vows  made  hy  Jesuits  to  the  tin:;  one's  a[ipetite  in  eatin:r  and  drinki&c.  tai 

s<N'iety  :  the  simple  vows  made  at  the  end  of  tinally  for  conforming  one's  judporot  V»  1^ 

the  novitiate,  and  renewed  every  six  months,  of  the  church.    These  ex en'isca,  whc-n  foDyptf^ 

hut    not    accepted   hy   the  society;    the   sim-  fonued  in  retirement,  last  o%-er  a  nmnth.  sad  fit 

pie  hut  final  vows  ma«le  hy  the  c<»adjutors,  dividisl  into  four  sta^s  or  "week*."    Ii  rt* 

iioth   temporal  and  spiritual,   when  they  are  *  fir>t,  the  truth  of  (r<Mrs  right  over  maa's  batt 

solemnly  admitte<l  into  the  society,  which  ac-  !  faculties,  and  life  is  made  the  fonndatkmofsS 

cej'ts  them  hy  the  han<ls  of  the  lo(*al  superior;  the  suhs<*(iucnt  exerc'isos.  and  a  prartical " a- 

and  the  solemn  vows  nuide  i>y  the  professed.  ditTerence  '  in  the  use  of  all  things  stated  1^ 

The  fourth  solemn  vow  is  to  the  pope,  and  conditions  of  life  is  inculcated  as  a  Dcoftf? 

hinds  the  Jesuit  to  ^o  wherever  the  former  '  conclusion  fn»m  the  fact  that  weahh  and  p(*- 

nmy  mmhI  him  for  the  service  of  the  church,  erty,  health  and  sieknesA.  are  only  mnm  f 

The  pr(»fes«iMh  !>e>ides  the<e  four  which  are  an  end,  and  in   themstdves  indiflennL    TW 

made  puhlicly  in  the  church,  pronounce  in  ]>ri-  foundation   of  religiout   iK>vertr  and  •rtf"'*- 

vate  imiiii'diately  afterward  a  formula  contain-  nouncement  is  thus   laid   at   the  Trrr  ooML 

in;;  >«everal   simple   vows   am<m;;    them   one  Then  ctmie  the  meditations  on  siD  aiaf  it«pM' 

hindin;;  them  neither  to  seek  nor  to  accept  any  i>hments  in  time  and  vternity.  terminatiBff  «iik 

di^rnity  or  otlice  in  the  Mtcirty  or  in  the  church,  the  conteinplathm  of  Christ  crucified.  aM  lW 

and  to  denounce  all  of  thrir  hrethren  wlxmi  min^liHl  si^ntiments  of  grief  and  lore,  ihi* 

they  know  to  lie  si^ekin;;  them.     The  society  and  genert>sity,  inspire«l  bj  the  conniw— wi 

of  Jesus  iK-ver  ailmitted  a  third  order,  like  the  of  oneV  own  guilt  in  presence  of  the  diria' 

Dominicans  and  Francisi  :in<< :  and  St.  I^^iatius  vii-tim  of  sin.     Next  c<ime!«  the  roeditsDM  f' 

intlexihiy  refusi-<l  not   only  ti»  allow  nuns  to  Christ  our  king  as  the  roo«le1  of  the  gpncMl? 

have  any  fellow^^hip  witii  the  sori.*ty,  hut  to  ti»  he  themvforth  displayed  in  sening  ti^d- 

])rrmit  its  mem  hers  to  )>e  cumhered  with  the  I;.niatius  proposes  heri*  the  ronceptitiB  fionv^ 

directii>n  i>f  nun^.     Tiiere  ncvt-r  has  hecn  any  at  ManreSiL,  when  he  had  renonnoed  ih^ m*^ 

IhhIv  of  men  or  wouu-n  directly  or  indirectly  cular  militia  for  a  life  of  spiritaal  rhivah?- 

atliii.'ited  to  the  .le-^uit*.     The  dress  ad lipt'ed  !>y  Christ  presents  himself  a**  a  Rime  iBvitiic  aO 

St.  Iirnatins  and  hi'*ciniip:iiiii«ns  was  that  i»f  the  hi-*  suhjwts  to  aid  him  in  snhjecting  tht  «■*• 

hrtti-r  cI.!-*  of  Spuiii-h  •"•■cijlar  priest ^.     It  con-  earth  to  (uhI,  asking  none  to  foUov  wbcftW 
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does  not  lead  himself,  and  promising  certidn 
victory  with  a  fellowship  in  glory  after  a  fel- 
lowship in  toil  and  danger.  The  offer  to  fol- 
low Christ,  not  as  the  crowd  may,  but  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  those  who  shall  wear  his 
livery  and  share  his  poverty  and  privations, 
lays  the  foundation  of  what  Ignatias  conceives 
to'  be  the  apostolic  virtues.  These  dispositions 
are  fostered  and  continually  increased  by  the 
meditations  which  follow  on  the  incarnation, 
the  nativity,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  private 
life  of  Christ  at  Nazareth,  and  the  labors  of 
his  public  career.  In  the  midst  of  these  medi- 
tations come  the  exercises  known  as  the 
"  three  degrees  of  humility  "  and  the  "  three 
classes  of  men,*'  the  whole  drift  of  which  is  to 
raise  the  spiritual  enthusiasm  or  generosity  of 
the  soul  to  the  point  of  resolving  to  leave  all 
to  follow  Christ  in  shame  and  offering,  and 
be  content  only  when  it  has  embraced  what  is 
most  repugnant  to  flesh  and  blood  and  the 
Judgment  of  the  world.  This  resolution  is 
still  further  intensified  and  confirmed  by  the 
meditations  on.  Christ  crucified  which  occupy 
the  third  week ;  and  the  meditations  on  the 
resurrection  and  the  life  of  Christ  with  his 
apostles  and  disciples  until  his  ascension  are 
destined  to  set  forth  a  perfect  model  of  the 
sweetness  to  be  enjoyed  in  Christ's  company, 
in  sach  a  society  as  Ignatius  contemplated. — 
The  society  spread  with  unparalleled  rapidity, 
so  that  it  was  said  to  have  had  no  |>eriod  of 
youth.  At  the  death  of  Ignatius  there  were 
1,000  members  in  12  provinces;  soon  after  the 
death  of  Acquaviva,  in  1615,  18,000  members 
in  32  provinces;  in  1749,  24  professed  houses, 
669  colleges,  176  seminaries,  61  novitiates,  885 
residences,  278  missions  in  Protestant  and  pa- 
gan countries,  and  about  22,600  members.  In 
Portapal  it  was  introdiice<i  as  early  as  1540  by 
St.  Francis  Xavier  and  Rodriguez,  wlio  found 
a  zealous  patron  in  King  John  III.  Rodriguez 
established  a  college  at  Coimhra,  which  in  1544 
counted  60  members.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  younp  noblemen  prayed  for  admission, 
and  thus  the  order  soon  became  influential. 
King  John  appointed  at  the  same  time  two 
Jesuits  to  he  judges  of  the  inquisition,  but  Ig- 
natius forba<le  them  to  accept  the  oflice. 
'*  For,"  said  he,  "  the  society  has  for  its  mis- 
sion the  assistance  of  our  neighbor  by  preach- 
ing and  the  duties  of  the  confessional ;  more- 
over, it  were  undesirable  that  its  members 
had  power  to  punish  heretics  with  death.  On 
the  contrary,  their  dutv  is   to   console   with 

Sriestly  Wndness  these  unfortunate  men."  In 
..pain  the  Jesuits  had  at  tirst  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  several  bishops,  but  the  patron- 
age of  Francis  Borfjia,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Barcelona,  soon  procured  for  them  a  favorable 
rece|>tion  and  a  number  of  houses  and  colleges, 
and  at  the  university  of  Salamanca  thev  receiv- 
ed  sfniie  of  the  theolojrical  chairs.  In  France, 
where  they  likewise  appeared  as  early  as  1540, 
tliev  met  with  a  verv  decided  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  parliament,  the  university  of  Paris, 


and  many  bishops.  They  conld  not  secure  a 
legal  existence  until  1562,  when  they  were 
recognized  as  *^  fathers  of  the  college  of  Cler- 
mont.*' The  parliament  at  first  refused  to 
register  the  royal  patent,  but  had  at  length  to 
yield  to  the  order  of  the  king.  They  were  un- 
able, however,  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
the  parliament  and  the  Sorbonne.  When  Ch4- 
tel,  who  had  studied  in  one  of  their  collegefl, 
made  an  attempt  against  the  life  of  Henry  IV., 
they  were  expelled  from  France  by  a  decree  of 
the  parliament  in  1594,  and  Pdre  Guignard,  who 
was  accused  of  having  approved  the  attempt  of 
assassination,  was  put  to  death.  Henry  IV. 
himself  recalled  them  in  1608,  and  from  that 
year  they  remained  in  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  their  property.  They  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  Louis  XIII.,  Cardinal  Kichelieu,  uid 
Louis  XIV.,  and  were  the  principal  combatants 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists.  Their 
colleges  were  very  numerous,  and  among  their 
pupils  were  Descartes,  Bossuet,  ComeiUe,  Vol- 
taire, and  the  astronomer  Lalande.  Two  Jesuits 
were  sent  to  Ireland  as  papal  nuncios  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Elizabeth  expelled  them 
from  her  dominions,  and  forbade  them  upon 
penalty  of  death  to  return.  We  find  them, 
nevertheless,  again  as  missionaries  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  gun- 
powder plot  (1605)  Father  Garnet,  to  whom 
the  plot  had  been  communicated  by  his  subor- 
dinate in  an  ^^  account  of  conscience,"  was  put 
to  death.  In  1678  Titus  Gates  charged  them 
with  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
Charles  II.  and  the  state,  in  consequence  of 
which  six  Jesuits  were  put  to  death.  In  spite 
of  several  decrees  against  the  public  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England  in 
general  and  the  residence  of  Jesuits  in  particu- 
lar, the  society  maintained  itself  there,  aJth6ugh 
it  never  became  very  numerous.  The  Jesuits 
first  appeared  in  (Germany  about  1549,  at  the 
instance  of  Duke  William  of  Bavaria  and  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria;  Salmeron  and  Peter 
Canisius  being  appointed  professors  of  theology 
in  the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  and  others  at 
Prague.  The  society  received  chairs  in  the  col- 
leges at  Cologne  (1556),  Munich  (1559),  Treves 
(1561),  Augsburg  (1568),  and  several  other 
places.  In  Italy  they  spread  more  rapidly  and 
more  extensively  than  in  any  other  country. 
They  were  banished  from  Venice  in  1 606,  and 
the  popes  did  not  succeed  imtil  1657  in  causing 
their  restorati(m.  One  of  the  wars  between 
France  and  Charles  V.,  during  which  all  S])an- 
iards  were  ordered  to  leave  France,  brought 
some  Jesuits  to  the  Netherlands  soon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  society.  They  gaineil  a  firm 
footing  under  Philip  IL,  although  the  bishops 
showed  them  less  favor  than  in  other  countries. 
In  Transylvania  thev  were  favored  bv  Prince 
Christopher  Bathori  and  his  son  and  succes- 
sor Sigismund,  but  the  assembly  of  the  states 
compelled  the  latter  prince  in  1588  to  rijm 
a  decree  of  banishment.  They  l>ecanie  very 
numerous  in  Poland,  which  they  divided  be- 
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fore  the  end  of  the  Ifith  century  into  twoprov-  ;  er  Btate  of  modem  times.     Tlie  pro«p«ritTof 

inci'S,  iiud  where  they  hud  hoiisiied  iind  eolle^es  these  iiiissitins  was)  interrupted  in  1700.  tLcc 

in  20  towns.  In  Swe<ien  they  made  ^reat  ef-  Spain  ee<ictl  ^evvn  parisihcii  to  Portuinl,  j^ni 
fort^  under  John  III.  and  Sipsinund,  to  re-  i  tliu  Indians,  with  an  army  of  14.0iKl  men.  rr- 
Htore  ttie  sway  of  the  Konuin  Catholic  church,  ■  .sisted  the   execution  of  thid  project.     Aflcr 

but  the  dethroneuiout  of  Si^jrisniund  in  U')U4  8onio  time,  however,  the  funner  »tAto  of  tUiD^-^ 

destroyed   ttieir  hopes.      In    Kussia  favorable  and  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  were  rot^rnid, 

]>n>spe('ts  Aeeine<l  to  o])en  fur  tliem  with  the  botli  of  wliich  continued  until  the  iMipprvs^iiO 

rei^ni  of  Pseudo-hemetrius,  but  the  fall  of  thiri  of  tlie  order  in  Spain.     In  1566  they  Wrrvirfi; 

prince  involved  that  of  the  Jesuits. — The  mis-  to  Floridii,  wldch  in  the  following  year  Vk» 

Bionary  activity  of  the  Jesuits  anions  the  pa-  formed  into  a  vice  province  of  the  order,  ud 
pans  commences  1  iu  1541,  the  year  after  the  ;  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  Florida  Id- 
foundation  of  the  order.  Francis  Xavier  sail-  j  dians  was  commenciHl  in  Havana  (156!^).  Un 
e<i  in  that  year  to  the  Ea>t  Indies,  founded  a  '  the  invitatiim  of  a  Virfrinian  chief,  called  br 

colleixe  at  (ioa,  ]>re:U'lied  in  Travancore,  Ma-  the  Spaniards  I>on  Luif.  Father  S^gura,  tU 

1a(*c;i,   MiU'iL^sar,  tiie  islands,  and  Japan,  and  viee  provincial,  wit )i  bevvn  members  nf  the  ur- 

baptizod   a  vast  number  of  na^^ans.      <.)ther  der  and  some  Indian  youths  who  had  bwa  eiia- 

mem))ers  of  the  order  prcactied  in  Madura,  cated  at  Havana,  undertook  to  establish  a  new 
Ceyioii.  and  many  other  ]»Iaces,  and  the  Ciiris-  >  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake,  or 

tian  [)opuIatiou  of  thoir  missions  in  Imlia  rose  St.  Mary^s  bay.  Hut  tlie  Indian  pn»ved  lo  bi 
to  loojMM).     Some  mcmlKTs  of  tiie  society,  es-  ;  a  traitor,  and  Father  Se;rura  with  all  his  coia- 

pecially  KoK^rt  de'  Noi)ili.  appeared  as  Hrah-  panions  except  one    lost   their    lives  (157ul 

mans,  and  trieil  to  excel  the  Hindoo  Mrahmaiis  This  led   the  Jesuits  to  abandon  Florida  fur 

as  sa.L'cs  and  penitents,  repardinp  this  as  the  Mexico.     The  tirst  mission  of   the  Jesoiti  ii 

most  etticient  means  of  obtaining  the  conti-  California  w:is  established  by  Father  Eosebioi 

deuce  of  the  Hindoo  populati<m.     The  missiim  KUhn  or  Kino,  in  ltis:i ;  (rruiiually  theyfooad- 

in  Japan  was  couimence<l  by  Frantris  Xavier  eil  lt>  misMonary  stations,  em^h  of  which  tm 

in  l.')4l»:   several  j)rinces  were  converted,  and  penerally  dire<'ted   by  one  luisisionarT.    Tbej 

8ome  natives  were  re<*eiveil  into  the  society.  admini>tere<l  these  missions  until  the  Hippn^ 

In  ir»l:(  the  Portu;;uese  Jesuits  h:ui  in  Japan  siim  of  the  order  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  pa^ 

two  coiie^res.  ei;;ht  residences,  and  three  pro-  sessions.     In  161 1  the  Jesuits  established  Iheir 

fesseii  houses ;  but  the  persecuti<m  which  soon  tirst  mission  in  the  French  poswesenons  in  An^ 

after  broke  out  airainst  the  Catholics  put  an  rica.     This  mission  wils  interrupted  for  a  tin* 

cn<l  to  their  establisiunents.   Their  last  member,  by  the  English,  who  in  1629  took  Queber  lai 

A  native  of  Japan,  was  ])ut  to  death  in  16:{«i.  carried  otT  the  missionaries;    but  their  vork 

Father  Uogeri us  penetrated  into  China  in  15S4,  wits  resumeil  in  163:),  and  for  nearly  half  a 

dis^uisi*d  as  a  merchant.     Hic<'i  estai>Ii>hed  a  century  they  wrest bil  with  |»afranuau  in  the 

reput:ition  as  one  of  the  K'st  Chinese  scholars,  northern  wihis.     Quebec  remained  their  een- 

Otliers  hecame  the  teachers  and  mini>ters  of  tre,  wlience  Jesuit  missionaries  w«-re  sent  Isr 

several  emperors.     In  16U2  they  oi>tained  a  de-  and  wi<le.     The  most  distant  effort  made  by 

cree  hy  wtiich  Christianity  was  declared  to  be  the  Jisuits  was  a  ndssion  in  Arkansas    When 

a  s:icred  law  and  the  missionaries  virtuous  men.  Louisiana  was  settled.  Jesuits  were  sent  fhaa 

The  numlx'r  of  converts  was  very  hiru'e,  and  Fraiice  to   undertake  missions  on  the  lover 

amounted  in  the  province  of  Kian^su  alone  to  Mis<issi])pi,  but  these  missions  were  nol  nih 

loojMjO.     Hut  a  controversy  with  sv.>veral  other  ject  to  the  suiKTior  at  Quebec,  but  to  another 

orders  on  the  conformitv  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  at  New  Orleans.     After  the  reMuratiim  of  thi 

niuran  customs  in  Ciiina  and  India  w]ls  decided  order,  the  Jesuits  recomiiienci'd  their  minairm 

by  tiie  p(»pe  against  tlie  Jesuits,  and  proved  a  auKUi^  the  Indians  on  tlie  Miivimn  in  \9ik 

fat:il  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  their  missions  wiiicli  fn*adually  cxtendetl  over  a  nambcr  U 

in  thcH'  countries.     Cochin  China  (1614)  and  tril>es.     In  184U  the  mi^-Mon  in  Oivtruo  vai 

T(ui<|uin   (16J7)   i>ecanie   likewise    missi<inary  commenced   by  Father  de  Sniet.  une  of  tht 

tieliN  for  Je-^uits ;  the  con:;re;;ations  in  Tonquin  most  celebrated  mis«i<»naries  of  the  ortler  in  tht 

in  lt'>4u  numhereil  Innjuin  members,  but  they  present  century.     Other  misi^ions  were  Cflah- 

were  cruelly  persecute*  1.     The  most  celebrattNl  li-ihed  amon^  the  trilies  near  the  AmaioD  rircf 

of  tlie  Jesuit  missions  was  that  establi.she<l  in  in  Hrazil  ( 154!M.  Peru  (1567),  Mexico  |157SjL 

l'a;'a-Mi:iy,  where  they  Christianized  ami  civil-  the   Antilles  (ITiXl).    CoDfni  and    AniEul^  oa 

i/.ed   Mil    Indian   populati(»n   of  from    irH),nou  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  (I5^>,   and  Turk«y 

to  'Jon, nun  souN.     With  the  consent  of  the  (1(^27),  where  they  effected  in  particular  tat 

Spaui.^h  authontie>«  thev  retained  the  civil  do-  submission  of  manv  nieml>ers  of  the  eartcffi 

minion  (iver  the  Indians,  :ind  their  principles  churches  to  the  authority  uf   the  pojie.'To' 

of  p>vernmeiit  have  been  commended  by  many  wanl  the  middle  «if  the  18th  century  the  priae 

who  in  other  re<i>e<'ts  were  their  o])p(ments  ministers  of  Portutral  ( Pomhal k.  Spain  ( .Vnn- 

as  Montextjuieu.  Muratori.  and  Southey;  while  da),  and  France  (Choisenl)  resolvM  nMr|vat 

niMUv  of  their  admirers  have  representetl  Para-  the    same   time  a|K>n   the   expalsioa  ol   lh« 

puay  under  the  sway  of  the  JeMuts  as  more  Jesuits  from  their  countriea.     Ponbal  aasia- 

free  from  vice  and  corru[itiiui  than  any  oth-  censed  against  tliem,   o»tvnsiUj   bccante  h< 
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I  them  of  having  instigated  the  Indi- 
araguay  to  resist  the  execution  of  the 
cession  above  mentioned.  Soon  after 
ipt  was  made  to  assassinate  Joseph 
,  king  of  Portugal,  and  several  Jesuits, 
rly  Father  Malagrida,  were  accused  of 
»een  privy  to  the  plot  Pombal  re- 
iie  pope  to  take  measures  against  the 
but  as  Clement  XIII.  took  their  de- 
royal  edict  of  Sept  3,  1759,  declared 
ts  to  be  traitors,  suppressed  the  order 
gaL,  Brazil,  and  the  other  Portuguese 
and  confiscated  its  property.  Afl  tiie 
iving  in  Portugal  were  transported  to 
1  States.  In  France  they  fell  into  dis- 
court  when  the  two  fathers  who  were 
>s8ors  of  Louis  XV.  and  Mme.  de  Pom- 
*efused  to  admit  them  to  the  sacra- 
nless  the  latter  was  dismissed  from 
tfme.  de  Pompadour  and  Choiseul  uni- 
infiucnce  with  that  of  the  parliament 
ess  the  order.  At  the  same  time  its 
m  among  the  people,  which  had  long 
)een  injured  by  the  lax  contents  of 
luit  books  of  casuistry,  suffered  great- 
sequence  of  the  unfortunate  commer- 
'ations  of  Lavalette,  superior  of  an  es- 
ent  of  the  order  in  Martinique.  La- 
peculated  largely  in  colonial  produce, 
m  two  of  his  ships  were  taken  by  the 
became  a  bankrupt.  A  firm  in  Mar- 
ought  a  suit  for  inaemnification  against 
le  society,  and  the  inferior  courts  as 
he  parliament  of  Paris,  to  which  the 
ippejded,  gave  sentence  against  them, 
le  them  pay  2,000,000  li\Tes  to  the 
and  the  costs.  Louis  XV.,  who  wished 
he  scx'iety,  at  first  yielded  to  the  ur- 
3  for  its  su])pression  only  so  far  as  to 
in  Rome  that  the  society  be  reformed, 
the  French  Jesuits  be  placed  under  a 
their  own.  To  this  demand  the  gen- 
ci,  is  reported  to  have  given  the  fa- 
■jponse:  Sint  ut  sunt,,  aut  non  sint ; 
on  the  kin^  expelled  them  from  France 
Their  expulsion  from  Spain  was 
in  1707  by  Aranda,  on  the  charge, 
;r  to  some  historians,  that  treasonable 
liad  l)een   discovered  in  one  of  the 

wliich  declared  the  king  a  bastard 
entitled  to  tlie  throne.  Hut  the  true 
s  not  known,  as  the  king  declared 
ke]>t  the  secret  **  locked  up  in  his 
art.''  On  A])ril  2  all  the  Jesuits  of 
id  the  Spanish  C(»lonies  were  arrested 
me  hour,  and  shipped  to  the  territory 
)])e,  who,  at  the  reijuest  of  the  general 
der,  refused  to  receive  them.  At  the 
te.  and  in  a  similar  wav.  the  order  was 
L*<1  in  Naples.  Parma,  and  Malta.  On 
17*^S,  all  the  Bourbon  courts  (France, 
saples,  and  Parma)  demanded  from 
t  its  entire  su[)pression  for  the  whole 

Shortly  afterward  the  j)oj)e  died 
nd  the  Hourbon  courts  succeeded  in 
ir  the  election  of  Clement  XI V.  (Gan- 


ffaneUi),  who  had  given  to  the  minister  of 
Spain  a  written  declaration  that  a  pope,  with- 
out acting  against  the  canonical  laws,  was  at 
liberty  to  rappresa  the  order.  For  four  years 
Clement  XIV.  endeavored  to  put  off  an  event 
from  which  he  feared  the  worst  oonseqnences ; 
but  at  length,  when  also  the  court  of  Vienna 
consented  to  the  suppression  of  the  JesuitS) 
he  issued,  July  21,  1778,  the  famous  brief,  X^ 
minu9  ao  JUdemptar  tuniery  by  which  the 
suppression  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  all  the 
states  of  Christendom  was  decla^dd.  llie  briel 
though  not  signed  or  published  with  the  usual 
canonical  formalities,  was  quickly  complied 
with ;  yet  the  ardiives  and  treasures  found  in 
searching  their  houses  did  not  equal  in  impor- 
tance and  amount  the  public  anticipation.  The 
ex-Jesuits  had  the  choice  either  to  enter  other 
religious  orders  or  to  place  themselves  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  Everywhere, 
except  in  Portugal,  the^  received  an  annuity 
from  the  proceeds  of  their  confiscated  property. 
In  Rome  and  the  Pi^niI  States  tlie  colleges  and 
houses  of  the  suppressed  society  were  intrusted 
to  secular  priests,  who  employed  many  of  the 
former  professors,  and  kept  up  the  meUiod  and 
discipline  of  their  schools.  A  general  resis- 
tance  to  the  brief  of  suppression  had  been  ex- 
pected from  the  Jesuits  and  their  many  power- 
ful friends;  and  in  anticipation  of  tnis,  as 
well  as  to  secure  possession  of  the  large  funds 
supposed  to  be  hoarded  up  in  their  houses  at 
Rome,  the  general,  Lorenzo  Riod,  was  imprison- 
ed in  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.  The  members 
of  the  order,  however,  submitted  everywhere 
without  hesitation  to  the  pontifical  will,  Ricd 
did  nothing  to  incite  resistance,  and  the  mi- 
nutest search  discovered  no  treasures.  Ricci 
on  his  deathbed,  in  November,  1775,  as  he  was 
about  to  receive  the  sacrament,  read  a  solemn 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  extinct  society, 
athrniing  that  the  conduct  of  its  members 
afforded  no  grounds  for  the  suppression,  and 
that  he  had  himself  given  no  reason  for  his 
imprisonment.  In  Prussia,  although  they  had 
to  abandon  the  constitution  of  the  order  (1776), 
the  favor  of  Frederick  II.,  who  esteemed  them 
as  teachers,  permitted  them  to  continue  as  an 
organized  society,  under  the  name  of  priests 
of  the  royal  school  institute ;  but  this  institute 
also  was  abolished  by  Frederick  William  II. 
In  Russia,  which  witli  the  eastern  part  of  Po- 
land had  received  in  1772  several  houses  of 
Jesuits,  they  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  em- 
press Catharine  11.,  who  appointed  an  ex-Jesuit 
coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Mohilev,  and 
sent  him  in  1788  as  her  minister  to  Rome. 
He  urged  Pius  VI.  to  recognize  the  society  as 
validly  existing  in  Russia,  and  Pius,  moved  by 
the  memoir  presented  to  him  by  Cardinal  Al- 
I  buni,  as  well  as  by  the  opinion  prevalent  in  the 
college  of  cardinals,  that  the  brief  of  Clement 
'  XIV.  was  uncanonical,  granted  to  the  Russian 
I  Jesuits  permission  to  elect  a  vicar  general.  The 
I  number  of  Jesuits  in  Russia  amounted  at  that 
I  time  to  178,  and  the  total  number  of  ex- Jesuits 
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was  estiniate<l  at  about   9,000.     AttoTnf>ts  to  '  found  for  i*omc  time  a  refng«  in  En^lsnd 
rostori*    the    oriler  undor   otiier  names   were      " 
nia«Ii'  in  171^4,  wlien  the  ex-.resuits  De  Hrojjlio 
an«l   Do  Toiirnely  foiindtHl  the  *'"  Society  of  the 


They  returned  after  the  saccesd  of  the  rt»un'*r 
revolution  in  1849  to  mo!»t  states,  except  Sar- 
dinia and  Tuscany,    but  were  apiin  ex;<Ilfi 


S;uTed  Heart,"  and  in  1798,  wiien  Paccanari  !  bv  the  movements  of  1859  from  Lom>ti.-\!T. 
founded  the  *'S<K'iety  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus,''  |  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  leprationsi.  In  XijK-? 
known  as  prrr/i  de  infoi.  This  latter  orj^aniza-  :  t!ie  principal  organ  of  the  Jesuita,  the  r»n.'*j 
tion.  in  spite  of  the  defe<'tion  of  its  founder,  |  Otttofica  of  Rome,  was  iirohibited  in  l^^fr 
maintained  its  existence,  and  its  members  form-  j  having  censuretl  the  government:  but  in  l^^"-^ 
ed  tlie  nucleus  of  the  restoreil  society  in  France.  '  they  received  from  the  latter  nem'  mark* --f 
Tlie  prospects  of  restoration  dawned  with  the  contideiice.  In  1860  the  progreits  of  Gariba!i!i 
pontiticate  of«I'ius  VII.  (ISOO).  Soliciti'd  by  .  in  Sicily  and  the  yeapoIit;in  pronnoe*  w  it- 
Ferdinand  IV.,  he  authorized  in  1804  the  in-  ;  tended  by  the  exnulsion  uf  the  Jesait«  umI  tbe 
troduction  of  the  order  into  the  kin^om  of  !  sequestration  of  tneir  projK'rty.  The  establi^b- 
the  Two  Sicilies;  and  on  \\is.  7,  1814,  he  is-  ;  ment  of  the  kingdom  of  ludy  was  the  hz&iI 


sued  the  bull  of  restoration.     The  vicar  general 
of  Kussia,  Br/ozowski,  was  recojrnized  in  Rome 


for  the  final  suppression  of  the  order  in  tlM 
}>eninsula.     Pius  IX.,  who  was  thought  not 


as  general.  At  liis  death  an  attempt  was  made  to  favor  them  in  the  beginning  of  Lis  pon- 
to  have  the  constitutions  changed  in  such  a  '  tificate,  gave  them  many  proi»f8  of  fprcial 
way  as  to  suit  tlie  altere<l  circumstances  of  :  affection  after  his  return  from  GaSta.  Af 
society.  At  the  hea<l  of  the  influential  per-  '  province  after  province  was  taken  firom  luB, 
sons  who  oriirinated  and  activelv  favori'fl  tliis  '  the  Jesuits  were  driven  from  their  Louo. 
scheme  was  (\irdinal  del  la  (rcnga,  soun  to  be  |  AVhen  Rome  became  the  capital  of  Itilj  m 
Pope  Leo  XII.  The  vicar  general  a[)pointed  |  1870,  the  Italian  parliament  decreed  the  wp- 
to  govern  the  order  during  the  interim  was  ;  pression  of  all  religious  orders  and  curpora- 
drawn  into  the  scheme,  and  dcsj)atche<l  couriers  :  tions.  The  houses  destined  as  residencei  for 
with  sealed  onlers  to  the  electors  alreaily  on  |  the  heads  of  these  orders  and  their  oAoen 
their  way  to  Rome,  commanding  them  to  pro-  i  were  at  first  reserved  from  the  general  decree; 
ceetl  no  further  on  their  journey.  The  assis-  !  but  in  October,  1873,  despite  the  effortiof  tba 
taut  of  France,  De  Rozaven,  in  the  name  of  his  ■  Italian  ministry,  these  central  residences  weft 
coUeairiies,  issue<i  a  counter  order,  enjoining  ;  suppressed  by  the  legislature,  and  no  Jetnt  tf 
on  the  deputies  to  hasten  to  Rome.  Not  one  I  present  legidly  exists  in  Rome  or  elsewbtfv  ia 
faile<l  to  be  there  on  the  appointi*<l  day,  and  ;  Italy.  In  Portugid,  John  VI.  protenteil  apiaic 
the  first  act  (»f  the  congregation  was  to  decree  ,  their  restoration ;  Dom  Miguel  ailmitted  tbca 
the  expulsion   of   the  vicar   general  and    his    by  a  decree  of  1829,  but  Dom  Pedro  cxiM 


associates  in  the  «>rder.  among  whom  was  the 
celebrat*-*!  Pa<lre  Ventura,  afterwanl  the  un- 


them  in  1^34,  since  which  time  there  harebcrfl 
no  recognize<I  communitieai  of  Jemuts  in  thit 


comproniisinir  opponent  of  the  Jesuits.  Ahusio  !  country.  In  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII.,  after  Li* 
Forti<«  was  ele<'ted  general,  Oct.  1><,  182*2,  and  restoration  in  1814,  nut  them  in  poweMoB  of 
took  u{>  his  residence  at  the  (resti  in  Rome,  all  their  former  rights  and  propertr.  Tlwj 
Cardinal  della  ( r en ga  succeed ihI  Pius  VII.  Si*pt.  were  banished  again  during  the  rerolatioB  c^ 
28,  ls-2:3,  and  his  election  filled  the  Jesuits  with  1820,  but  restored  with  Ferdinand  in  1831  la 
alarm;   but  the  new  pope  on  his  way  to  St.  .  1  H:U  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  were  attribvtfd 


Jo!m  Lateran  4le««('erided  fr<»m  his  chair  of  state  to  the  poisoning  of  the  wells  br  the 
in  front  of  the  (le'^ii,  to  ble-<s  the  general  and  Tlie  populace  in  ccmsequence  broke  into  ibe 
his  hoiiseh<dd.    In  1824  the  Jesuit<«  receiveil  the  '  professe<l   house  and  massacred  the  inir**^ 
direction  of  the  Roniim  college,  and  in  HSt),  In  1H35  Queen  Christina  was  comnened  to  sup- 
under  (I  re;rory  XVI.,  of  the  college  of  the  prop-  press  the  order,  and  in  1840  its  lart  boote.  tf 
agand;i.     As  no  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  oc-  Loyola  in  (iuipiizcoa,  was  dissolved  br  «dff 
cupy  chairs  it)  the  latter,  and  the  teachimr  was  .  of  the  provincial  regency:  bot  in  1844  lbi7 
]»rin('ipally  iiitru^^teil  to  their  theological  op-  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  apua  il 
ponents,  their  connection  with    it    became  a  the  Spanish  dominions.    Ther  were  owe  aot 
soun-e  «»f  siic'h  serious  nnnovance.  that   Pius  banished  by  Espartero  in  lft54,  bat  were  r^ 
IX.  in  ix*)!).  at  the  petititm  of  Father  Roothaan,  called  by  (Vl^onnell  In  1858.  at  the  insttMi 
relieved  them  from  thi-»  charge.     In  M«Klena,  of  the  emj>eror  and  empress  of  the  FwbA- 
Sardinia,  and    Naples  they  were   restori^l    in  They  were  intniste<l  with  sereral  coDcfis  fl' 
l^l"),  and  r.iu'itated  in  the  pji^ses-iion  of  u  part  seminaries,   among  others   the  nmrtHiy  rf 
or  t!ie  whole  of  the  former  property  of  the  Salamanca,    and   with  important  ndMiav  ' 
ord^T,  ami  ^'Veral  UfW  houM><t  were  establishe<l.  Fernando  Po  and  the  Philippine  inlands :  fl' 
Thry  retiiriie<l  to  Loiiibardy  in  lf^:>7,  to  Parma  n  wider  scope  w:is  allowed  to  their  bbflt*  b 
and  Veil i' I-  in  l^*tl.  and  to  Tn«cany  (for  a  short  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.    Their  number* iia i ismI 
time)  in  HMi.     The  revolution  (»f  I84H  endan-  with  astonishing  rapidity,  many  novkc*  fri* 
LTcri'd  t!i.  ir  existence  in  all  Italv;  mobs  attack-  Portugal  hastening  to  join  them.    BM  ift<f 
«d  tli.'ir  liiHisi"*  in  (Jenoa  ami  Naples,  and  tliev  the  revolution  of  18(i8  thev  were  once  ■*• 
Were  e\;pi'lled  from  nearly  every  state,  even  banished  fn»m  Spain,  and  allowed  ooIt a ff<^ 
from  the  doininion<i  i>f  the  po]>c.     The  general  carious  existence  in  her  colooiek    In  fHm 
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dnring  the  reigns  of  Louis  XYIII.  and  Charles 
X.,  they  obtained  only  toleration^  and  dght  of 
their  coll^^es,  with  aboat  8,500  papils,  were 
closed  in  1828  by  order  of  the  government 
The  revolution  of  July,  1880,  banished  them 
again  **  for  ever  "  from  France,  notwithstand- 
ing which  they  were  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves. In  1845  the  chamber  of  deputies,  with 
only  a  few  dissenting  votes,  requested  the  gov- 
ernment to  have  their  houses  closed ;  but  no  de- 
cree was  issued  against  them,  and  after  a  brief 
interval  they  resumed  their  labors  everywhere. 
In  1859  they  there  possessed  61  establishments 
in  88  dioceses.  In  1866  they  numbered  in  idl 
2,464,  and  in  1878  2,482,  exclusive  of  the  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  mission  of  New  York 
and  Canada.  During  the  second  empire  the 
educational  establishments  of  the  French  Jes- 
uits entered  into  a  successful  competition  with 
the  university  schools.  Their  special  scientific 
school  in  Paris  attained  such  eminence  that 
the  emperor  was  induced  to  give  them  the  old 
college  St  C16ment  in  Metz,  where  a  second 
special  school  was  established  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  Paris.  At  the  same  time  they  ac- 
cepted from  the  government  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  penal  settlement  of  Cayenne,  where  the 
dreadful  climate  soon  destroyed  upward  of  80 
priests,  and  they  multiplied  their  missionary 
colonics  in  Africa,  S^ria,  Madagascar,  India, 
and  China.  In  the  Netherlands  King  William 
I.  permitted  them  to  form  establishments,  and 
after  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland 
they  increased  largely  in  the  former.  The  Bel- 
gian province  reckoned  648  members  in  1878, 
and  the  province  of  Holland  813.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Austria  admitted  them  into  Galicia, 
which  in  1820  was  made  a  separate  province 
of  the  order.  The  revolution  of  1848  endan- 
gered their  existence  in  Austria  for  a  short 
time,  but  after  1849  their  establishments  in- 
creased rapidly.  The  government  transferred  to 
them  seven  of  the  state  colleges,  and  intrusted 
to  tliL-m  one  chair  in  the  theological  faculty  of 
Vienna,  and  the  entire  theological  faculty  of  the 
university  of  Innspruck.  Tlie  Austrian  Jesuits 
at  tlie  present  time  (July,  1874)  are  threatened 
with  suppression.  The  conversion  of  the  duke 
of  Anlialt-Kothen  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  1825  was  followed  bv  the  establish- 
mont  of  a  mission  of  the  Jesuits  at  Kothen, 
which  existed  till  1848.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  they  were  expressly  excluded  ifrom  the 
country  by  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of 
1831.  'The  events  of  1848,  which  expelled 
them  from  so  many  countries,  opened  to  them 
a  wide  field  of  action  in  many  of  the  German 
states,  where  they  were  permitted,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  restoration,  to  hold  missions 
for  eight  or  more  days.  Many  of  the  larger 
Protestant  cities,  as  Berlin,  heard  on  this  occa- 
sion the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  first 
tiuie.  They  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Prussia, 
and  in  Westphalia  and  the  province  of  the 
Rhino  they  founded  within  a  short  time  a  con- 
siderable number  of  establishments.    During 


the  Frmoo-PmsBiaii  war  of  1870-'71  the  Jesn- 
its  distinguished  themselves  in  the  service  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  several  of  them 
were  decorated  bv  the  emperor  William.  But 
the  active  part  taken  by  the  theologians  of  the 
order  in  aavocatin^  and  promoting  the  dogma 
of  pontifical  infallibility,  and  the  coalition  of 
the  ultramontane  deputies  with  the  separatists 
in  the  Reichstag,  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the 
Grerman  imperial  government,  and  led  finally 
to  their  suppression  and  their  expuhtion  from 
the  German  empire  in  1878.  Of  the  two  prov- 
inces of  Germany  and  Galicia,  the  former  num- 
bered in  that  year  764,  the  latter  280  members. 
They  were  recalled  to  Switzerland  as  early  as 
1814  by  the  government  of  Valais,  which  also 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  former  property 
of  the  order.  In  1818  they  founded  a  college 
at  Fribourg,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  institutions  of  the  order,  and  had  nn- 
merous  pupils  (676  in  1845)  from  nearly  every 
countiT  of  Europe.  The  decision  of  the  grand 
council  of  Lucerne,  in  1844^  to  call  Jesuits  to 
the  chairs  of  the  theological  school  and  to  one 
of  the  parish  churches  of  the  capital,  greatly  in- 
creased the  excitement  already  existing  against 
them  in  most  of  the  Protestant  cantons.  Sev- 
eral incursions  were  made  from  other  cantons 
to  overthrow  the  local  government  in  order  to 
expel  the  Jesuits.  They  were  however  un- 
successful, and  strengthened  the  separate  alli- 
ance (Sonderbund)  which  the  government  of 
Lucerne  had  formed  with  six  other  cantons  for 
the  protection  of  what  they  considered  their 
sovereign  cantonal  rights.  In  1847  the  federal 
diet  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the  Sonder- 
bund and  the  removal  of  the  Jesuits;  the 
seven  cantons  refusing  submission  to  this  de- 
cree, war  ensued,  and  ende<l  in  breaking  up 
the  alliance  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  have  ever  since  been  forbidden  by  the 
federal  constitution  to  return.  The  Swiss  con- 
stitution, as  revised  in  1K74,  rigorously  ex- 
cludes all  religious  corporations  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  republic.  In  England,  a  rich 
Catholic,  Thomas  Weld  of  Lulworth  castle,  in 
1799  gave  to  ex-members  of  the  order  Stony- 
hurst,  which  is  still  their  largest  establish- 
ment in  that  country.  They  conduct  at  pres- 
ent the  colleges  of  Stonyhurst,  near  Whalley, 
Lancashire,  Mount  St.  Mary^s,  near  Ches- 
terfield, and  Beaumont  Lodge,  near  Windsor, 
besides  the  scholasti(*ate  of  St.  Beuno^s  at  St. 
Asaph.  They  possess  several  other  flourishing 
establishments  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
maintain  missions  in  Guiana  and  Jamaica. 
In  Ireland  they  have,  besides  the  well  known 
college  of  Clongowes,  others  at  Tullabeg,  Dub- 
lin, Limerick,  and  Galway,  and  a  novitiate  at 
Mil  town  Park,  Donny  brook.  The  Irish  prov- 
ince has  also  missionary  establisliments  in  Mel- 
bourne, Australia.  In  Russia,  where  their  col- 
lege of  Polotzk  received  in  1812  the  rank  of  a 
university,  they  lost  the  favor  of  the  emperor 
when  severid  young  noblemen,  who  had  been 
their  pupils,  were  received  by  them  into  the 
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Roman  Catholic  ohurcli.  An  imperial  ukiiso 
of 'Ian.  1,  Isli).  closed  thuir  Cdtablishinents  ut 
St.  IVtLTsbur^  and  Miksi-ow;  and  another  of 
March  25,  1S20,  rtupi)rc>!!jfd  the  order  t-ntiruly 
iu  all  ku>sia  and  iN>lan4l. — The  Jesuits  had  ac- 
companii*<l  Lord  Haltiniore  when  he  sailed  for 
the  Chesapeake,  and  were  the  first  relii^ious  in- 
Htnictors  i>f  the  early  Catholic  settlers  of  Ma- 
ry hind,  as  well  art  of  the  nei^rhhorin*:  Indian 
trihes.  John  Carroll,  tirst  archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore, and  some  of  his  American  fellow  coun- 
trynun,  were  completing?  their  ** third  proba- 
tion '^  in  Austria  wlien  the  brief  of  suppression 
Wii3  iAsueil.  Thev  harttene<i  to  America  at  the 
he^nnint;  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  cou- 
tinue<l  to  live  in  communitv  until  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  order.  Since  then  their  projLrress 
Las  been  rapid.  They  are  divided  into  two 
proviuivrt  and  several  important  missions.  The 
parent  province  of  Maryland  has  establish- 
ments in  the  st^ites  of  M:Lssa<>hu setts,  Pennsyl- 
vaiiisi,  Miiryland,  and  Virginia,  and  the  District 
of  C'oluiiibia;  the  province  of  Missouri,  found- 
ed by  that  of  Maryland  with  the  help  of  nu- 
merous rerruits  from  Bel*;ium  and  ilolland, 
has  establishments  in  the  dioceses  of  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  (^hicap>,  and  Milwaukee.  The 
mission  of  New  York,  originally  founded  by 
the  province  of  France,  but  now  independent, 
embraces  the  whole  state  of  New  York  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canad:L,  and  has  tlirce  collefres 
with  a  novitiate,  several  residences,  and  mis- 
sionary establishments  amon^r  the  Indian  tribes 
of  Lake  SufKirior.  The  mission  of  the  province 
of  Germany,  recently  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  (fcrman  poi>uIation,  possesses  several 
houses  in  western  N'ew  York  and  Ohio.  The 
New  Orleans  mission,  de]>endent  on  the  prov- 
ince of  Lyons,  conducts  three  colleges  and  sev- 
eral tiouri-^hin;;  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile.  The  province  of  Naples 
h]is  aitout  25  missionaries  in  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado,  and  the  ])rovince  of  Turin  120  in 
California  and  amon^r  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Their  colleges  in  the  United  States 
are  as  follows:  Boston  college,  South  Boston, 
and  ci»Ue:re  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester, 
Ma-i-s. ;  of  St.  Francis  Xavicr,  New  York;  St. 
JoliiiV  New  York  (Fordham);  St.  Joseph^s, 
riiiKiili-Iphia:  St.  J«>hn's,  Frederick,  Md. :  I^y- 
ola,  l>:dti:niMv;  (io:iza;;:i,  Wa-^hin^on,  D.  C. ; 
(;i'or;:cto.\  n,  D.  C. ;  Sprinjr  Hill,  near  Mt>bile, 
Ahi. :  St.  Li)ui?i  university,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
cnlK-ire  of  the  Immaculate  Concej)tion,  New 
Orleans;  St.  Charles's,  (irand  Coteau,  La.:  St. 
Ji»>*eph's,  iiard>town,  Kv. ;  St.  Xavier's,  Cin- 
cinii.tti  ;  St.  liinatius'  «'<dleire,  San  Francisco; 
and  Sjiiiti  Clanu  Cal.  In  Canada,  the  Jesuits 
ooii'lu  t  St.  Mary's  colleire,  Montreal,  f<»unded 
in  1  "^  I "» ;  and  they  have  recently  petitionetl  the 
I>i>;iiiiiioii  parliament  fi>r  a  rest (»rat ion  to  them 
of  the  estates  owni'4l  by  the  <»rder  before  its 
sMpprrs^inn  in  FraiK-e  and  her  colonies.  The 
nmnbiT  nf  Jesuits  in  the  UnitL-d  Statcj*  and 
Can  itli  at  the  present  time  (1**74)  is  l.OtJ'i.  In 
Me.xii  o  and  the  >tates  of  Central  and  South 


America  they  Itavc  sometixncs  been  aflmittei 
sometimes  apiin  expelled,  their  fate  bviu^  de- 
pendent on  the  success  or  defeat  uf  the  vcvml 
politi4*al  parties.  They  arc  ntjw  entir^iy  ex- 
pelled from  the  Mexican  and  Colombian  r«.(<u!>- 
lics.  The  ]>ros])erous  Heminari«»  which  ther 
directed  in  Guatemala  were  suppressed  in  InI 
and  the  Jesuits  themselves  couiiiclled  t<>  Ic4tc 
the  country.  Missionary  e^tabus)lmrQLt  htd 
been  also  o|»ened  a  few  yeiirs  ofro  in  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  the  province  of  Maranhani.  Bnal; 
but  they  were  supi>ressed  in  1474.  In  Chia 
and  Paraguay  several  e**tabli>li mentis  hare  bc<B 
recently  founded,  all  of  which  are  object  to 
the  same  insecurity.  Je<«uits  also  now  Ubur  i« 
missionaries  among  nearly  all  the  non-l'kiri^ 
tian  nations  of  the  world,  es|>eciallT  axoung  tht 
Indians  of  North  America,  iu  Turkey,  in  Indi^ 
and  China. — The  numlier  of  Jesuits  dislrilMifad 
through  the  five  assistancies  in  1873  was  m 
follow.s:  iu  the  tive  disperscU  province*  of  tht 
Italian  assistaucv — Home  4o9,  Xaplt«  SUd,  Si- 
cily 2o6,  Turin  301,  and  Venice  :^&4:  iftthf 
Germau  iissistancy — Austria  462,  Belfrinm  Ui, 
Galicia  23u,  Genuany  7G4,  and  Holland  SU; 
in  the  French  assistancy  —  Cliampafnie  iH^K 
missions  of  New  York  and  Canada  251,  Ynan 
735,  Lyons  722,  Toulouse  595 ;  in  the  di^ptnid 
Spanish  assistancy — Aragon  56u,  Caeliie  7$1 
Mexico  31 ;  in  the  Enplisli  asaistancv — Enidbid 
383,  Irehmd  183,  MaryUnd  265,  and  MiMuvi 
255.  Total  number  of  nieniliera,  9,266.  Air 
tached  to  the  assistancy  of  Italy  ar«  tht  iti^ 
lowing!  mi^sions:  province  uf  Hume,  6U  mdi- 
bers  in  Etruria,  .^Emilia,  and  Brazil ;  proniei 
of  Naples,  25  in  New  Mexico  and  Cokmdo; 
Turin,  120  in  California  and  the  Hockr  Buoa- 
tains;  Venice,  40  in  lUyria,  Dalmatic  ui 
Venetia.  German  assistancy :  Aastria  21  ii 
South  Australia;  Belgium, 44  in  BeniDil:  Gtf- 
many,  52  in  western  New  Turk,  &c,.  70  ii 
Bombay,  31  in  Brazil,  and  15  in  Java.  Fnewk 
a.4sistancy :  Champagne,  21  in  northern  Chm; 
New  York  and  Canada,  19  in  Indian  mtiMi 
of  Lake  Suiierior;  France,  16  in  Cujtonemi 
8(>  in  Nanking :  Lyons,  72  in  Abwria,  94  ii 
New  Orleans  and  gulf  states,  and  70  in  Sm: 
Toulouse,  77  in  the  isle  of  K^union  and  M»i^ 
piscar,  and  78  in  M.-)dura  (India).  English  i^ 
sistancy :  England,  14  in  Scotland,  ISinGoiaML 
and  17  in  Jamaica;  Ireland,  12  in  MelboVM 
Australia;  Missouri,  18  among  the  Osagei^  uJ 
22  among  the  Pottawattaroieib  In  ail,  1,TII 
missionaries. — The  order  has  had  muct  Ai 
foundation  the  fidlowing  82  generahk  mmjd 
whom  belong  also  to  ita  moat  tchbrilii 
n.'imes :  1.  Loyola,  a  Spaniard,  1541-*96;  2.  h^ 
nez,  a  Spaniard,  1558-*65 ;  8,  Borgia,  a  £pi^ 
iard.  1565-72 ;  4.  Mercnrian.  a  IMgi**.  1S<^ 
VO :  5,  Aconaviva,  a  Neapolitan,  1561-16U; 
fi.  Vitellesohi.  a  Koman,  161,W45;  7,  Canii* 
Neapolitan,  1646-*9;  8,  Piccolomini.  a  FlinB- 
tine,  1649-'51 :  9, GottofredL  a RoiuB.JaB.Sl 
to  March  12,  «G52 ;  10,  XickeL  a  German.  16tt- 
64 ;  11,  Oliva,  a  Genoese ;  16«4-'81 ;  U  D> 
Noyelle,  a  Belgian,  16^-6 ;  IS,  Goaakib  • 
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l^Mmiard,  1687-1705;  14,  Tambnrinl,  a  Mode- 
nese,  1705-'80 ;  15,  Retz,  a  Bohemian,  17dO-'50 ; 
16,  Visconti,  a  Milanese,  1751-^5 ;  17,  Centari- 
oni,  a  Grenoese,  1755-*7;  18,  Ricci,  a  Floren- 
tine, 1758-78,  died  in  1775 ;  19,  Brzozowski,  a 
Pole,  1814-'20 ;  20,  Fortis,  a  Veronese,  1820- 
^29 ;  21,  Roothaan,  a  Hollander,  182»-'68;  22, 
Beckx,  a  Belgian.  Among  the  Jesuits  who  have 
been  canoniiced  or  beatified,  the  most  celebrated 
are  Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier,  Francis 
Borgia,  Francis  Regis,  Aloysins  Gonzaga,  and 
Stanislas  Kostka. — Before  the  suppression  of 
tiie  order,  the  Jesuits  counted  among  their 
members  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  Eu- 
rope. The  works  of  retavius,  Sirmond,  Tur- 
seUinus,  and  Viger  in  classical  literature,  and  of 
TIraboschi  in  literary  history,  are  still  valued 
and  used.  Among  the  theologians  and  pulpit 
orators,  Bellarmin,  Pallavicini.  Paolo  Se^^neri, 
and  Bourdaloue  are  especially  distinguished. 
Since  the  restoration,  Passaglia  (who,  howeyer, 
left  the  order  in  1858)  and  Perrone  have  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  among  the  principal 
theologicd  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  Ravignan  and  F^liz  in  Frande  and 
Roh  in  Germany  have  been  counted  among  the 
greatest  Catholic  pulpit  orators.  The  most  ex- 
tensive literary  work  of  the  order  is  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandist),  commenced  in  the  17th 
century  and  still  continued.  Among  its  peri- 
odicals are  the  Civiltd  Cattolica^  semi-monthly, 
at  Rome  (which  has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  theological  publication  of  Italy);  Ube  Pri- 
eii  hUtoriquM  et  litteraireSy  semi-monthly,  at 
Brussels;  the  litudes  theoloaiques^  fortnight- 
ly, at  Paris;  "The  Month,  at  London;  and 
two  published  at  Freiburg  in  Grermany. — Sev- 
eral charges  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
princes  have  been  brought  against  the  Jesuits, 
some  of  which  have  been  abandoned  by  all 
impartial  historians,  while  all  are  cont^ted. 
These  charges  are  closely  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  rightfulness  of  tyrannicide, 
which  has  been  defended  by  several  writers  of 
the  order.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  14 
Jesuits,  viz.,  Sa,  Tolet,  Valentia,  Delrio,  Salas, 
Mariana,  Ileissius,  Suarez,  Lessius,  Becan, 
Gretser,  Tanner,  Castro-Paolo,  and  Escobar, 
have  maintained  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  allefred  that  this  doctrine  was  one  very  com- 
mon among  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians, 
and  tliat  even  Thomas  Aquinas  taught  it ;  that 
more  than  60  Jesuits  have  written  against  it ; 
and  that  those  Jesuits  who  admit  it^  confine  it 
to  a  few  exceptional  cases,  and  allow  it  to  be 
committed  only  by  a  nation.  Acquaviva,  by 
a  decree  issued  after  the  assassination  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  dated  July  6, 1610,  forbade  any  mem- 
ber publicly  or  privately  to  uphold  the  doc- 
trine that  it  is  lawful  for  any  one  under  any 
pretext  of  tyranny  to  attempt  the  life  of  any 
ruler.  On  other  points  of  ethics  members  of 
the  order  have  been  accused  of  unsound  prin- 
ciples even  by  certain  Catholic  writers,  and 
some  of  the  writings  of  Jesuits  have  been  on 
this  account  censured  by  Rome.    Concerning 


this  pdnt  the  defence  preeenta  the  sune  argo- 
ments  as  on  the  preceding,  viz.,  that  none  of 
the  censured  doctrines  were  peeoliar  to  Uie  or- 
der or  shared  by  all  its  members.  The  follow- 
ing passa^  in  the  constitntion  of  the  order  has 
often  been  and  is  still  constmed  by  some  wri- 
ters as  if  it  gave  to  the  superiors  ik  the  order 
the  right  of  obliging  their  inferiors  to  commit 
a  sin :  Vitum  e$t  nohu  in  Domino^  exeepto  ex- 
presto  toto  quo  eoeietw  eummo  pontinei  pro 
tempore  exUtenti  tenetur^  ae  tribue  dltie  emen" 
tiatibut  paujpertatUy  ea$titati$y  et  obedienties^ 
nulloi  eoneHtuticneiy  deelarationofy  tel  ordU 
nem  nllum  vitendi  poeee  Miffationem  adpeeea- 
turn  mortale  mI  teniaU  indneere,  ni$i  tuperior 
ea  in  nomine  Domini  nottri  Jetu  Chrieti^tel  in 
9irtute  ohedientim  juberet  But  the  dTesnits 
have  proved  this  to  be  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Latin  and  in  conflict  with  others  of  their  roles ; 
the  true  sense  of  the  passage  being,  that  none 
of  the  roles  of  the  order  so  bind  Uie  members 
that  the  non-obserrance  by  itself  involves  a 
sin,  but  that  a  sin  is  committed  only  when  a 
member  violates  a  special  order  of  the  superior. 
Several  Protestant  historians  of  note,  as  Kanke 
C«  History  of  the  Popes  ")  and  Reuchlin  ('« His- 
tory of  Port  Royal  %  who  in  the  first  editions 
of  their  works  had  followed  the  former  inter- 
pretation, have  changed  their  view  in  subse- 
quent editions,  and  pronounced  the  interpreta- 
non  which  the  order  itself  gives  of  it  ^e  true 
one. — ^Among  the  most  important  works  on  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits  are:  Hietoria  Soeietatie 
Jeeu^  from  1640  to  1625,  by  Orlandini,  Sao- 
chini,  Passhins,  and  other  members  of  the  so- 
cle^; Wolf  (adverse  to  the  Jesuits),  All^ 
meine  G^eeehiekte  derJeeuiten  (4  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1808),  valuable  for  its  complete  bibliography ; 
Gr^tineau-Joli,  Hietoire  religieuse.  politique  et 
litt^aire  de  la  compagnie  ds  Jeeue  (6  vols., 
Paris,  1844-'6) ;  Gioforti  (adverse  to  the  Jesu- 
its), II  Oeauita  modemo  (5  vols.,  Lausanne, 
1847) ;  A.  Steinmetz,  "  History  of  the  Jesuits  '^ 
(8  vols.,  London,  1848);  Abb6  Guett6e  (Gal- 
lican),  ffiitoire  dee  Jeeuitee  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1858-'9) ;  Huber  (Old  Catholic),  Der  Jeeuiten- 
Orden  (Berlin,  1873).  See  also  the  "  Institute 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  approved  by  the  Holy 
See,"  "  Decrees  of  the  General  Congregations," 
and  ^*  Ordinances  of  the  Superiors  General,"  all 
which  have  been  published ;  **  Life  and  Institute 
of  St  Ignatius  Loyola,"  by  Bartoli;  Documente 
authentiquee,  &c.,  by  Oari6  de  la  Charie  (Paris, 
1827) ;  and  Ravignan's  VExietence  et  rinetitut 
dee  Jeeuitee  (Paris,  1844),  and  Olhnent  XIII. 
et  Clement  XIV.  (2  vols.  8vo,  1854). 

JESriTB'  BllE.    See  Cinchona. 

JE8IJ8  CH1I8T  Cltfooi^,  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  Jeshua  or  Joshua,  help  of  Jehovah, 
saviour ;  XpiorScj  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Messiah,  the  anointed),  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  religion,  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
a  city  of  Judea,  during  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Augustus,  probably  in  the  fourth  year  (or 
perhaps  the  sixth)  before  the  Christian  era, 
crucified  in  a  locality  of  or  near  Jerusalem 
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CAlle<l  OoI^otliA,  in  the  S4th  or  35th  year  of  his 
a;:e.  Thf  25th  of  DfCeiiilMir  has  been  received 
and  ooMiineinorateil  by  the  eliurch  in  tlie  fet)- 
tival  of  C'bristnnis  from  tlie  4th  century  as  the 
day  of  hi'^  birth,  though  this  date  was  previous- 
ly unsettled,  and  tlie  opinions  of  the  learned 
havo  always  varied  concerning  it.  His  geneal- 
o;:y  is  traced  from  Abraham  by  St.  Matt  lie  w, 
and  from  Adam  l»y  St.  Luke,  throug:h  the  royal 
lino  of  David ;  the  two  pedigrees,  after  Da- 
vid, are  very  different,  and  tlie  discrepancies 
have  been  variously  explained  by  Biblical  crit- 
ics. Xor  are  these  the  only  debatable  points 
in  the  Hiblical  narrative,  the  main  parts  of 
which  are  condense<l  in  the  following.  His 
mother  wjis  Mary,  who  was  betrothed  to  a  car- 
penter nameil  Jos<.'ph,  when  an  an^el  announc^'d 
to  her :  "  The  Holy  (ihost  sliall  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  over- 
shadow thee;"  accordingly  **she  was  found 
with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost/*  and,  as  St.  Mat- 
thew states,  her  husband  *'knew  her  not  till 
she  had  brought  forth  her  tirst-born  son," 
who  w:is  name<l  Jesus.  Joseph  and  Mary  rc- 
siiled  in  Naziireth.  an  obscure  town  in  Lower 
(iralilee,  whence  they  went  up  to  Bethlehem 
to  be  taxed,  in  compliances  with  a  decree  of 
Au;;ustiis,  and  because  Josejdi  was  of  the  house 
and  linea;;e  of  David.  It  was  there  that  the 
days  were  accomplished  that  she  should  be 
delivered,  and  the  child  was  born,  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manner,  the 
inn  bein^;  full.  His  birth  and  Messianic  digni- 
ty were  revealed  by  angels  to  shenherds  tend- 
ing their  tlocks  by  ni^ht  in  the  tield,  and  they 
Went  in  haste  to  Betlilehem  to  ^eet  the  babe. 
After  8  days  he  was  circumcise<l ;  after  33 
days  he  was  presented  in  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, when  the  a^ed  Simeon  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  blesse<l  God  that  he  had  lived  to  see 
the  kSaviour;  and  soon  after  his  birth,  most 
probably  while  his  parents  remained  in  Bethle- 
Uem,  three  wise  men  (majri ;  according  to  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  tliree  kings)  came  from  the 
East,  guided  by  a  st^ir,  and  fell  down  before 
the  youn^  chiM,  worshipped  him,  an<l  present- 
imI  to  him  gifts,  gold,  and  frankincense,  and 
myrrh.  Their  inquiries  in  Jerusidem  had  ex- 
citecl  the  su.si)iciou  of  King  Hero<l,  who  com- 
mandv.><l  them  to  bring  him  word  when  they 
had  found  the  child.  But  the  parents  of  Je- 
sus, warned  in  a  dream,  fleil  with  him  to  Egypt 
Henwl,  to  whom  the  wi.se  men,  by  divine  direc- 
tion, had  not  returned,  and  who  feared  the  loss 
of  his  throne  if  the  Messiah  were  acknowl- 
inlged,  was  greatly  enraged,  and,  in  order  to 
si^'cure  the  destruction  of  Jesus,  gave  orders 
that  all  the  male  children  in  and  near  Bethle- 
hem, from  two  years  old  and  under,  should  be 
put  to  death.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  a 
few  month  <(  later,  Jesus  was  l»rought  by  his 
parents  to  Nazareth.  Of  his  early  youth  notli- 
ing  more  is  known,  except  the  summary  state- 
ment of  Luke  that  he  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 
was  tilled  with  wis^lom,  and  the  grace  of  God 
w:l<i  upon  him.      When  he  was  12  years  old 


hid  parents  took  him  with  them  to  JenK«]«m. 
to  the  feast  of  the  passover.  As  they  retuniriL 
he  tarried  behind  without  their  knovIcd.-v: 
they  retraced  their  steps  in  search  of  him.  u>i 
after  three  days  found  him  in  the  itmylt  at 
Jerusalem,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  diKti«nt. 
hearing  them  and  asking  them  ques>tioiis  u-l 
astonishing  them  by  his  uuderstandinj  and  h'u 
answers.  He  returned  to  Nazareth  vitli  Lii 
parents,  and  was  subject  to  them.  Of  tJit  Ui- 
lowing  18  years,  till  the  cominencement  of  bit 
public  ministry,  the  canonical  Gos{i«U  give  no 
account.  Various  suppositions  have  been  nudt 
to  till  this  gap  in  the  narrative,  as  that  ht  m- 
sociattHl  with  learned  Jews  and  scudic^i  tbc 
Greek  authors;  that  in  his  14th  year  he  vcst 
with  John  the  Baptist  to  EgypC  and  wai  in- 
structed for  in  years  by  Egyptian  philoaopbcn: 
that  he  was  educated  in  the  school  of  tike  E^ 
senes  (which  is  the  oldest  opinion);  thai  be 
was  a  Nazarite ;  and  tliat  he  belonged  to  tbt 
sect  of  the  Sadducees.  None  of  these  hvpolbe- 
ses,  however,  rests  u{K>n  any  histurical  bM. 
It  is  more  probable,  as  the  guspel  namthi 
intimates,  that  he  followed  the  occupatioa  U 
a  carpenter,  and,  as  the  eldest  son  of  tbe 
family,  provided  for  its  maintenance  after  J^ 
se]drs  death.  Tlie  apocryphal  gospels  give  fil 
but  fanciful  and  often  absurd  narratirts  of 
this  period,  concerning  which  the  four  cn^ 
gelistj)  are  silent.  His  appearance  as  a  pablie 
teacher  was  heralde<l  by  John  the  Baptbt.  vb» 
admonished  and  warned  the  people,  exhort- 
ing them  to  rei>entance,  baptizing  them  m  tk 
Jordan,  and  announcing  the  approach  of  otr 
mightier  than  himself,  who  abookl  l«(<iie 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  It  wii 
probably  in  his  Slst  year  that  Jetns  came  t9 
the  Jordan  at  Betliabara  to  John,  ww  notf- 
nizod  by  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  vat  hi^ 
tized  by  him  at  his  own  conunaad ;  aiid  m 
he  wx'Ut  up  from  the  water  a  roice  froa 
heaven  said:  **This  is  my  beloved  Son,  il 
whom  I  am  well  pleased/*  The  CTCDt»  <i 
his  ministry,  which  is  usually  beUercd  to  bi«v 
occupied  about  three  yeara,  are  related  ^f 
the  evangelists,  and  have  been  vnnfed  ii 
chronological  order  (not  in  all  cases  «i&  <tf- 
tainty)  in  hannonies  of  the  Gospela.  Hie  ps^ 
lie  administration  of  baptism  was  foUovcJ 
immediately  by  the  fast  for  40  days  in  tbe  wil- 
derness, and  the  temptation  by  the  deriL  Di- 
rectly after  this  he  selected  the  first  five  or  lii 
of  his  twelve  disciples,  snbeeqnently  edbi 
apostles,  and  began  to  promulgate  his  doctrisA 
and  to  perform  miracles.  At  a  marri^  ii 
Cana  of  Galilee  he  changed  water  into  wiatls 
supply  the  guests,  lie  attended  a  feail  ef  At 
ptissover  at  Jerusalem,  drove  the  tradttf  •* 
of  the  temple,  and  by  his  m^ty  works  asii 
nuinj  Kdieve  in  his  name.  PaMing  froa  Jt- 
dea  to  Galilee  by  way  of  Samaria,  he  uuaufd 
himself  as  the  Messiah  to  a  Satnaritaa  voatf 
l»y  Jacob's  well  at  Sychar.  Again  in  Ctfs  &• 
curiHl  by  a  word  a  nobleman's  son  lying  iD  ' 
Ca|)emaum ;  in  Nazareth  he  pwdied  la  At 
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^ynagoffue,  was  acornfaUy  rejected  on  aeoonnt 
of  ma  namble  parentage  and  family  connec- 
tions, and  took  up  his  abode  in  0^>«*naam, 
where  he  healed  a  demoDiac  and  cSher  sick 
persons;  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  he  lulled  a 
tempest,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  he 
performed  many  wonderful  cures ;  and^  as  the 
number  of  those  seeking  help  from  him  in- 
creased^  he  chose  and  ordained  twelve  disci- 
ples who  should  be  with  him  continually.  It 
was  probably  on  another  iourney  through  Gal- 
ilee that  he  delivered  before  a  numerous  con- 
course the  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  spirit  of  his  doctrine,  the  condi- 
tions of  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
md  gave  in  the  Lord's  prayer  an  example  op- 
posed to  the  long  prayers  of  the  Pharisees, 
ile  afterward  heiued  the  palsied  servant  of  a 
centurion  of  Capernaum,  and  restored  a  wid- 
ow's son  at  Nain  to  life.  While  performing 
uioh  deeds  as  exemplifications  and  in  attestation 
>f  his  doctrines,  the  second  feast  of  the  pass- 
>ver  came.  Ue  attended  it,  and  gave  occasion 
for  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  by  healing  on 
he  sabbath  day,  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  a  man 
irho  had  suffered  from  an  infirmity  for  88  years. 
Leaving  Jerusalem  for  a  third  circuit  in  Galilee, 
10  instructed  and  sent  forth  the  twelve  apos- 
Jes,  and  miraculously  fed  5,000  persons  with 
ive  loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  His  nnmer- 
>a8  miraculous  cures,  and  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  believers  in  him  as  the  Messiah,  deep- 
med  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees,  who  sought 
x>  do  violence  to  him.  At  this  period  the 
iiird  passover  in  his  ministry  occurred.  He, 
lowever,  left  Judea,  and  passed  along  the 
:oasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  repeating  his  mira- 
cles. The  transfiguration,  the  foreshadowing 
)f  his  own  sufferings,  and  the  choice  of  70 
iisoiples,  whom  he  sent  two  by  two  into  all 
he  places  which  he  intended  to  visit,  preceded 
lis  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast  of  taber- 
ia<*les.  Alt^r  his  public  teaching  there,  he  went 
o  Persea ;  at  Bethany  he  raised  from  the  dead 
L.azarus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  and 
m  his  way  toward  the  capital  he  cured  at  Jer- 
cho  blind  Bartimseus.  Ue  made  his  entry  into 
Femsalem,  riding  on  an  ass,  and  was  received 
n  triumph  by  the  people.  Returning  after  a 
li^ht  spent  in  Bethany,  he  blighted  with  a 
^ord  the  barren  fip:  tree,  foiled  the  insidious 
itteiiipt  to  ensnare  him  on  the  subject  of  trib- 
ite,  and  denounced  their  hypocrisy  and  the 
ruilt  and  doom  of  the  city.  At  the  fourth  and 
ast  feast  of  the  passover  with  his  disciples,  he 
K'&shed  their  feet  as  a  lesson  of  love  and  hu- 
nility;  aononnced  that  on  that  night  one  of 
hem  would  betray  him,  and  designated  Judas 
[scariot  as  the  traitor ;  and  instituted  the  Lord's 
$upper.  Afterward  with  great  agony  of  spirit 
le  prayed  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Thith- 
jr  Judas  came  with  an  armed  band,  and  be- 
:rayed  to  them  the  object  of  their  search  by 
iaying,  *'  Hail,  master  I ''  and  kissing  him.  Re- 
fusing the  offers  of  assistance,  Jesus  freely  sur- 
'endered  himself,  when  his  disciples  fled.    He 


was  brought  before  the  court  of  the  sanhe- 
drim; ana  as  he  did  not  deny  that  he  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod,  he  was  adjudged  guilty 
of  blasphemy,  and  condemned  to  death.  He 
was  brought  thence,  on  the  charae  of  sedltioD, 
before  the  tribunal  of  Pontins  Rlate,  the  Bo- 
man  procurator  of  the  province,  who  was  in- 
duced by  the  clamor  of  the  people  and  by 
threats  to  condemn  him,  although  he  declared 
him  to  be  innocent.  He  was  scourged,  a  scar- 
let robe  and  a  crown  of  thorns  were  put  on  him 
in  mockery,  and  he  was  led  away  to  be  crucified. 
At  Golgotha  (Oalvary)  vinegar  mingled  with 
gall  was  ofFered  him  to  drink.  He  was  crucified 
between  two  thieves,  one  of  whom  became  peni- 
tent and  was  forgiven  by  the  suffering  Saviour. 
The  cross  on  which  he  hung  bore  the  inscription, 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  LiUul  *^  Jesus  of  i^aza- 
reth,  the  King  of  the  Jews.^'  He  committed 
his  mother  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  disciple 
John,  according  to  which  evangelist  his  last 
words  were,  "  It  is  finished.**  At  his  death  the 
sun  was  darkened,  the  earth  quaked,  and  the 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twaui  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  In  the  evening  came  Joseph 
of  Arimathflsa,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  begged 
the  body  and  buried  it  This  was  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday.  On  the  third  day,  «.  s.,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  thence  called  the 
Lord*s  day,  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  he  appeared 
to  his  11  remaining  disciples,  and  to  many  oth- 
ers ;  remained  with  them  40  days,  instmcting 
them  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  Grod,  and  blessing  them ;  and  then  visibly 
ascended  to  heaven.  His  last  charge  to  his  dis- 
dples  was  to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  S<m, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — The  person  and  work 
of  Jesus  Christ  have  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended discussion  from  many  points  of  view. 
The  Lehendgeschichte  Jesu  of  J.  J.  Hess  (ZtL- 
rich,  1781)  is  one  of  the  earher  general  works 
on  this  subject.  The  ^^  Life  of  Christ  and  the 
Lives  of  the  Apostles,  John  the  Baptist^  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,"  by  John  Fleetwood  (Glas- 
gow, 1818;  many  times  reprinted),  attempts 
from  the  four  gospel  narratives  to  give  the  con- 
nected history.  Mention  may  be  made  also  of 
the  "  Life  of  the  Saviour,"  by  II.  Ware,  jr. 
(Boston,  1832;  new  ed..  New  York,  1868). 
The  results  of  German  rationalistic  criticism 
appear  in  the  works  called  La$  Lehen  Juu^  by 
11.  H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (Heidelberg,  1828),  D.  F. 
Strauss  (Tabingen,  1835;  revis^  and  abridged 
in  1864;  English  translation,  London,  1846), 
and  C.  F.  von  Ammon  (Leipsic,  1842-'7).  The 
work  of  Strauss,  the  most  destructively  critical 
of  the  three,  made  a  great  impression,  and 
called  out  many  replies.  That  of  Earl  Hase 
(Leipsic,  1829;  English  translation,  Boston, 
1860)  was  prior  to  it  in  date,  and  the  ablest 
answer  to  Strauss  was  the  work  of  J.  A.  W. 
Neander  (Hamburg,  1837 ;  English  translation, 
New  York,  1848),  which  was  followed  by  those 
of  J.  P.  Lange  (Heidelberg,  1844-'6;  English 
translation,  Edinburgh,   1864),  J.  A.  Domer 
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(Berlin,  1«45-T)3),  Sohenckel  (ISr^X  and  Keim 
( IHtJT-'"  1 ).  A  huiiiaiiit:irian  view  is  presented 
by  W.  II.  Fiirness  in  **  Jesus  and  his  Bii)^ni- 
I»}ler^*"  <l*hiladelphi:u  iH3H),  and  ** Jesus'' 
(IrtTO).  The  Vie  de  not  re  ne'njtifur  Mmus- 
Christ,  hy  tlie  nhhe  Hrisi)ot  (I'arij*,  185U- 
'53 ),  j)re"*cnts  the  Uoni:in  C'atholie  view.  A 
vohnno  of  *'  Historical  I-.ectures  on  the  Life 
of  Christ,"  hy  C.  J.  Kllicott  (I^>nduu,  1851)),  is 
a  popuhir  work,  while  tlie  notes  Appended 
consider  most  of  the  points  under  critical 
discussion.  The  "  Life  of  our  Lord  uiM>n 
Earth,"  hy  Siimuel  •).  Andrews  (New  York, 
1803),  eon-iiders  «inly  the  outward  events  of 
tlie  life  of  rJesus,  hut  is  a  thoroufrh  dis<-ussion 
of  these.  A  new  impulse  was  pven  to  tliis 
department  of  study  hy  the  Vie  tie  Jism  of 
Ernest  Kenan  (Paris,  1803),  which  considered 
the  jrospel  story  as  a  let'endary  rouuince.  A 
reply  hy  V*.  de  i*ressi*nse,  entitled  IjEcoU  cri- 
tiaue  de  Jt'»un-Chrint,  appeared  the  same  year, 
followed  hy  ,/.'*»/«- ("A  ^M^  non  tmipx^  sti  r«V,  ton 
cp?/rr«  (Paris,  1800),  hy  the  sjime author;  while 
a  multitude  i»f  volumes  and  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject appeare^l  in  Kurope  and  America.  Anion^ 
the  works  of  more  recent  imitortance  or  popu- 
lar interest  are  those  of  (J.  I*idh4)rn,  I/ir  wi/>- 
derui'H  IhirHtf'lhintjtn  dfn  Lehenn  JrMit  (Hano- 
ver, 1800;  En;:lish  translation,  Btiston,  1808); 
J.  i{.  Seelev,  '*  Kcce  Homt»"  (Lfimhm,  1800); 
Z.  K(hly,  "Immanuer'  (Si)rin«rtield,  18C8) ; 
William  Hanna,  **Life  of  Christ"  (Edinburgh, 
isi)!));  Lvman  Abbott,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth: 
His  Life 'and  Teachinjrs"  (New  Yt)rk,  1801)); 
Howard  Crosby,  "Jesus,  his  Life  and  Works'' 
(New  York,  1871);  Lewis  Mercier,  **  Outlines 
of  the  Life  of  the  I-^)rd  Jesus  Christ  "  (I^>ndtm, 
IS71);  Sir  (Jeorjre  Stephen,  "Life  of  Christ" 
(Limchm,  1871);  Henry  Wanl  Beecher,  "Life 
of  Jesus  the  Christ  "  (N'ew  York,  1871  et  seq,) ; 
(Miarles  F.  Deems,  I).  I).,  **  Jesus"  (New  York, 
1872);  and  K.  W.  Farrar,  "Life  of  Christ" 
(London,  1874).  The  ])rincipal  works  on  the 
liarmony  and  chronoln-ry  of  the  (iospels  are 
those  of  Li;rhtfoot  (lOob).  MackniLdit  (1706). 
BenL'cl  (1730),  Newcomo  (177^),  (ireswell 
(IS30),  Wioseler(1843),  Bobinson(l«45;  revis- 
ed ed.,  18.-)l),.|jirvis(184*)),Tischendorf  (1851), 
Sfroni'  (1H.V2),  Stnmd  ( 18.-»3).  and  (i.  W.  Clark 
(1808 ».  ( )ther  w«irks  desiTvinir  of  mention  are 
th«»>e  of  Stier,  Die  lit'dfu  den  lierrn  Jfsu 
(lHt3-'8;  Knu'lish  translation,  Kdinhurirh.  1859); 
rilmann,  />iV  Suudtofitjleit  Jrtttt  (1841  ;  En^- 
li-ih  trau<«lation,  Kdinbur«rh,  1841 );  S'haflf,  "The 
I'ersnn  of  Christ  "  (Boston.  1805);  Liddon, 
"  Bam|»ton  Ix'ctures  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  " 
(London,  1807);  and  Plumptre,  "  Chri»*t  and 
Christendom"  (L<»nd4»n,  1807).  A  life  of 
Christ  accDnlini;  to  the  apocryphal  p>spels  has 
been  publishiMl  by  \i.  Hofmaim  (/>'M  Le?*en 
JtMn  nurh  dtn  Apokrtffdun,  Leipsic,  1851). 

JKT,  a  variety  nf  liL^nite,  re«»emblinfr  cannel 
coal,  but  hanler,  of  deeper  black,  and  i»f  more 
brilliant  lustre.  It  is  found  in  detacluHl  pieces 
in  terTi;irv  clav«i  aloiiL'  the  coast  of  Yorkshire. 
En;;land,  and  in  various  places  on  the  continent 


of  Europe.  From  its  BaiKeptibilitT  of  ukiaf  i 
fine  polish  and  its  intense  blackneft^  it  \m 
l>een  larf^ely  used  for  mourniDjr  articks  tif  or- 
nament, as  buttons,  cros«es,  and  e«r  rio^ 

J£TEEi  JemdAh  Bt^  an  American  cltrrvrinia, 
b(»rn  in  Be<lford  co.,  Va.,  July  Id,  ISijl    li« 
entcrcil  the  Baptist  ministry  in  his  native  ri'Ui- 
ty  in  1822,  and  removed  in  i 827  to  the  **  XurtV 
ern  Neck  "  of  Vinrinia,  where  he-  wai»  ptetor 
of  the  Maratico  charch  in  Lancastvr  cu.  iftd 
of  the  Nicomico  church  in   NorthuipbrrlaDd 
C(».     In  1836  he  became   p:i.**tor  of  the  &ni 
Baptist  church  in  Richmond,  and  in  184'i  ic» 
cepted  an  invitation  from  the  second  rhordi 
in  St.  Louis,     in  1852  he  returned  to  Kirb- 
mond  to  till  the  pulpit  of  the  Grace  street  Ba^ 
tist  church.     He  id  the  anthi»r  of  a  **M«fiiuir 
of  the  Hev.  Ahncr  W.  Clopton."  th«  "L2i 
of  Mra.  Henrietta  Shuck,'^  a  '*  Memoir  of  lb* 
Hev.  Andrew  Brozuldus,**  the  '*  Chrirtian  lIi^ 
ror/^   " Ctmipbellidm  Examined"  UMo^  and 
"The  Setd  of  Heaven''  (1871).     He  ak^  ii 
conjunction  with  the   Rev.   Riclionl  Folkr, 
coni])iled   ''  The  PAalniist,**  a  hnun  book  ii 
general  use  amonp  tlie  Baptisti. 

JiTTSAM.    See  Flotsam. 

JEVONS,  Willlaa  StHtoy.  an  Enpiish  antbor. 
bom  in  Liverpool  in  18:i5.  Ue  waa  cdoctfcd 
at  University  coUe^.  I^ondon,  and  in  l^M  i» 
ceive<l  an  appointment  in  the  mint  at  Sjdo^, 
Australia,  where  he  remained  five  jeani  Et 
then  vinited  the  United  Statea.  retancd  to 
England,  and  took  tlic  master>  desree  al  ihi 
university  of  London  in  18«'i3.  In  1846  bf  b^ 
came  profet»sor  of  Io{ric  and  mental  and  monl 
philosophy,  and  lecturer  on  politica]  ecoiMWi 
in  Owens  college,  Manche»tcr.  In  1672  bi 
wiM  elected  a  ineml>er  of  the  royal  andccj  d 
London.  He  has  published  a  pampkleC  dam- 
strati  ng  the  depreidation  of  the  prwious  me- 
als in  consequence  of  the  discoTeriea  in  Cafi- 
fornia  and  Australia  (1863);  **The  Coal  QdM' 
tion  "  (1HA5),  pointing  out  the  probable 
tion  of  the  British  coal  minea,  and  tbe 
sity  of  reducing  the  national  debt ;  ^'  EkfoeBttiy 
Lessons  in  Logic*'  (IhTO) ;  '^Theorr  of  NiB- 
cal  Economy"  (1871),  containing  an  itteiapC 
to  reduce  the  science  to  a  mathematical  fan* 
and  to  explain  the  laws  of  supplr  and  dcoitwl 
hv  the  aid  of  the  differential  calcolof ;  "Tbi 
Principles  of  Science"  (1874),  in  which  amai 
new  views  of  the  value  of  the  reasoning  pf^ 
cesses  are  put  forth,  and  ayllogiatic  opentMV 
are  shown  to  be  pnicticable  br  meehaniflB. 

JEW,  The  Wo*iiiig.    See  Waxpbbsq  Jb«. 

JEWEL,  or  Jfwfll,  Jata,  an  English  \kit^ 
bom  at  Buden,  Deronshire,  Mar  S4,  1521 M 
at  Monkton  Farleigh,  Wiltshire.  Sept.  SI  1571. 
He  finished  hia  education  at  Oxford.  ~ 
tutor  there,  and  labored  asidduoualT  to  db 
nnte  the  principles  of  the  reformation 
his  pupil N  bnt  did  not  make  a  pnUic  pt^^*- 
si(m  of  Protestantism  till  after  the  aft«»ri* 
f  Edwanl  VI.  He  waa  expelled  from  i»zf(«>i 
in  the  reign  of  Mary,  fled  to  the  coBliBrBt  la 
escape  imprisonmenti  and  at  tha  inntatii*  ■ 
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'eter  Martyr  went  to  Strasbnrg,  where  he  for 
>me  time  assisted  in  conducting  a  collegiate 
latitntion.  On  the  death  of  Marj,  Jewd  re- 
irned  to  England,  and  was  one  of  the  eight 
ivines  appointed  by  Elizabeth  to  hold  a  con- 
*over?«y  at  Westminster  with  a  similar  nnm- 
er  of  Catholics.  In  1659  he  was  placed  on 
le  cominissiun  to  extingaish  Catholicism  in 
le  western  dioceses  of  England,  and  on  Jan. 
1,  1560,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
he  most  famous  of  his  works  is  his  Apologia 
^fOcUiicB  Anglicana  (1562),  of  which  Eliza- 
eth  ordered  a  copy  to  be  chained  in  every 
arish  church. 

JEWELL,  a  N.  county  of  Kansas,  bordering 
Q  Nebraska ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
07.  It  is  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Republi- 
in  and  Solomon  rivers.    Capital,  Jewell  City. 

JEWS.    See  Hebrews. 

JEWSBFRY.  L  Maria  Jane,  an  English  wri- 
^,  bom  in  Warwickshire  about  18(K^,  died  in 
•ombay,  India,  in  1833.  She  was  a  writer 
>r  literary  periodicals.  In  1883  she  married 
le  Rev.  William  Fletcher,  and  went  with  him 
}  a  missionary  to  India,  but  died  soon  after 
er  arrival  in  that  country.  She  published 
Phantasmagoria,*'  a  series  of  sketches  of  life 
ad  literature,  "  Letters  to  the  Young,"  **  Lays 
f  Leisure  Hours,"  and  "Three  Histories." 
U  CeraMlae  EndMr,  sister  of  the  preceding, 
om  in  Warwickshire  in  1821.  She  is  the 
dthor  of  "Zoe,  a  History  of  Two  Lives" 
1845);  ** The  Half  Sisters"  (1848);  "Marian 
Withers  "  (1851) ;  "  Constance  Herbert "  (1855) ; 
The  History  of  an  Adopted  Child  "  and  "  The 
orrows  of  Gentility"  (1856);  and  "Right  or 
Tron^"  (1857).  She  has  also  written  a  story 
)r  children  entitled  "Angelo,  or  the  Rne 
orest  in  the  Alps"  (1855). 

JEITOOR.  L  A  Rajpoot  native  state  of  India, 
etween  lat.  2o°  40'  and  27°  87'  K,  and  Ion. 
5**  8'  and  77*^  20'  E. ;  area,  15,000  so.  m. ;  pop. 
bout  1,500.000.  The  surface  is  level  excepting 
r.  an<l  N.  W.,  and  imperfectly  watered.  The 
rincipal  products  are  cattle  and  salt,  and  to 
>me  extent  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The 
-ate- abounds  in  small  forts,  and  possesses  some 
f  the  strongest  fortresses  in  India.  The  Minas 
re  regarded  as  the  aborigines,  and  the  Jats  are 
le  most  extensive  and  skilful  agriculturists, 
he  government  is  invested  in  a  hereditary 
ijah,  who  pays  an  annual  tribute  of  £40,000 
)  Great  Britain.  The  armv  consists  of  about 
O.OOO  men.  II.  A  citv,  capital  of  the  state,  140 
I.  S.  W.  of  Delhi ;  pop.  about  60,000.  It  is  the 
lost  attractive  city  of  upper  Ilindostan.  The 
lain  tliorouglifares  intersect  each  other  at 
ight  anirles,  each  intersection  forming  a  mar- 
et  square  or  rhnnk^  and  they  are  crossed  by 
nailer  str«*ets,  the  whole  forming  rectangular 
locks.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  royal 
?sidence,  seven  and  eight  stories  high,  with 
)wers  and  domes,  including  a  dozen  pal- 
:*es  communicating  either  hy  galleries  or  gar- 
ens.  In  the  palace  proper  is  an  audience 
all  of  white  marble.     Many  of  the  private 
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honaes,  three  and  four  stories  high,  are  embel- 
lished with  frescoes,  marble  porticoes,  stat- 
uary, and  projecting  stone  balconies.  Among 
the  mosques  and  temples  are  exquisite  speoi- 
mens  of  the  purest  Hindoo  architecture.  Oth- 
er notable  public  bnildinffs  are  the  extensive 
observatory  and  the  arsenal.  Jey  Singh  found- 
ed this  city  early  in,  the  18th  century  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  his  old  and  decayed  capital  Amber. 
— There  are  three  other  towns  of  the  same 
name  in  various  parts  of  India. 

JHAIISI9  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  capital  of  a  small  state  of  the  same 
name,  annexed  to  the  British  possessions  in 
1854, 120  S.  S.  £.  of  Agra.  It  is  a  walled  town, 
having  a  circuit  of  4  m.,  with  strong  fortifica- 
tions, and  surrounded  by  fine  groves.  The 
streets  are  remarkably  clean  and  orderly.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  cities 
of  the  Deccan  and  the  Doab,  and  there  are 
manufactories  of  native  weapons.  On  June 
4,  1857,  a  mutiny  of  native  troops  took  place 
here,  and  07  Europeans,  about  half  of  whom 
were  women  and  children,  were  massacred  at 
the  instigation  of  the  ranee  or  chieftainess  of 
Jhansi.  The  ranee  put  herself  at  tlie  head  of 
the  rebels,  clad  in  mail,  and  during  the  rest  of 
her  career  led  her  forces  with  masculine  valor 
and  ferocity.  In  1858  a  body  of  mutineers 
under  her  command  shut  themselves  up  in 
Jhansi,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Sir  Hugh 
Rose.  March  25.  After  a  relieving  force  under 
Tantia  Topee  had  been  defeated,  the  city  was 
stormed  on  April  2,  5,000  rebels  being  killed. 
The  ranee  escaped  to  Owalior,  in  the  storming 
of  which  place,  in  Jane,  dhe  was  killed. 

JHTLnL  JaUiM,  or  Jdm  (anc.  Ilydoipm ; 
Sanskrit  VitattA;  modem  Hindoo,  Behut)^ 
the  most  western  of  the  five  great  rivers  of 
the  Punjaub,  British  India.  It  rises  in  the  N. 
W.  Himalaya,  in  tiie  southern  part  of  Cash- 
mere, flows  X.  W.  along  the  centre  of  the  vol- 
ley of  Cashmere  in  a  winding  course  for  about 
120  m.,  more  than  half  being  navigable,  and 
after  various  deviations  finds  an  outlet  through 
the  pass  of  Baramula,  and  thence  proceeds  in 
a  western  direction  toward  the  vicinity  of 
Mazufarabad.  Thence,  enlarged  by  the  almost 
equally  considerable  Kishen  Gunga  river,  it 
pursues  a  S.  direction  until  it  falls  into  the 
Chenaub,  after  an  entire  course  of  about  450 
m.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  is  said  to  contain 
alligators.  Horace  called  the  river  /abulosui 
Uydcupes^  on  account  of  the  wonderful  stories 
associated  with  it.  Virgil  refers  to  it  as  Medos 
Hydaspes,  and  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bidaspes.  Alex- 
ander is  reported  to  have  seen  crocodiles  on 
the  banks  of  this  river,  on  which  he  built  his 
fleet  for  the  war  with  Poms  from  the  timber 
of  the  Himalava  forests. 

JIDDAH,  JeiMali,  or  DjcMab,  a  town  of  Hedjaz 
in  Arabia,  on  the  Red  sea,  65  m.  W.  of  Mecca ; 
lat.  2V  28'  N.,  Ion.  89**  13'  E.;  pop.  about 
18.000.  It  is  built  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  in  a 
sterile  desert,  about  10  m.  back  of  which  is  a 
range  of  low  hills,  devoid  of  trees  or  vegeta- 
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tion.  It  i)>  Kurroiindcil  liy  wiiIK  with  fortifii.iI 
tOM'era  lit  intcrviil:!.  anil  a  ilitrli,  unii  \mn  nini- 
ic&te",  "ix  fucinic  tlui  ttusu  Tin-  wa  ui  trrwlunlly  ' 
n-rMtlnif  fmm  tlu:  town,  owins  tu  the  cuDHtatit 
pNiwtli  (if  the  ciirul  rvvt*.  Thu  hurlmr,  w  liich 
i«  the  Ih-sI  iin  thir  Hiil  ik-n,  hii^u  (Ii-iit)i  of  frfini 
;lIo  17  flit  hi  HIM ;  H  is  ilitfinilt  of  vnlntnre.  be- 
lli}.' mIiiU  ill  hy  nin^.i'!'  of  nut*.  Thi-  >trL-vts  urc 
htrnitrht  iiiiil  n-tnilnr,  uiiil  ckMnvr  tlmn  thii!<i> 
I'f  :ii(iiit  L-iii'ti-rn  (iiwdk,  unil  tlit;  houKu:*  of  tin- 
iH'ttiT  ('I11.-S  aiv  liiiilt  of  fltoiw  or  miulrfiiure ; 
liiit  till-  KiiliiirliK  aru  eitreitk-lv  tfltliv,  anii  the 
(Iwtllinpt  lilttu  mnrethiin  Iniri-lB.  The  prinei- 
[lal  buikinin  are  the  ptverniir's  renilenco,  the 
i-Uijtdni  huiiw,  Muvonil  111111:1  [ik-s  uf  little  archi- 
tectural iirL'ti-n^iim,  Rome  \uTfn:  anil  hanilwiine  j 
khans,  hikI  the  ItritiKh  iiml  French  consnlatcn.  ' 
A  rnilu  sUiiii;  htmi-turc  oiiti<idt;  the  wiiUh  id  ven-  ' 
emtcil  a*  tlie  tonih  of  Kvc.  Tlic  elJnmte  is  very  ! 
tryiii)t  to  Kiirii[iciin:'.  the  thenniiiiicter  ran)rinfE  i 
froiri  711°  til  U>7'  F iil  KOinetiiiies  risinn  tu  ' 
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halm,  incenite,  e»eneea.  wona,  cawqa  inx;, 
in'ither-iif-|ieurl,  iicurls.  turtoue  fhrll.  ttuni 
featlierii,  coral,  uute^  cutlerr,  hanlwan,  uJ 
leather.  Tlie  imiiartii  are  iiroriMnOT.  iarlallBt 
|!rafn,  from  Kf.'jpt;  metuK  pla^.  liuitk*  tif 
ei)i<encei<,  ontlerv,  iKiapR,  chitliN  ^ilk^  lad  tot- 
lonii,  from  Europe;  rire,  su^ar.  timbvr.  un- 
keeDii,  iniii>Iin  for  turliunis  and  prdlcn,  fria  1e- 
iliii ;  de|iliHUIs'  teeth,  «:-tri<'h  fvitilii-nk.  mtok, 
itiulus,  and  i>lave«,  fnim  Africa.    A  bri<k  imli 


«  still  a 


nlnves,  the  n 


i.t> 


;  they  arvlandeilat  ni_'lit>|iiw 
the  nhom,  and  <-arrie(l  into  the  city  in  Oir 
morning  with  the  connivance  of  the  TtuUd 
aiithoriiios,  with  whom  the  finnan  of  ibt  kI- 
tan  for  the  miMireiMiun  of  the  tralfic  i*  ■  dc^ 
letter.  Jldilali  wa.*  bombartlt-d  in  Iru-*  bj  lltt 
Itritiiib  in  retaliation  for  the  nia.-Ma(-re  of  tLt 
Britisli  consul  and  n  number  of  L'lirirtima. 
JIBOON.    SeoOxrs. 

iOiB,  a  Hebrew  warrior,  ''mpt.-un  «l  At 
hoit  *'  feeneraliMiiwitf 
the  aruiv)  during  tbt 
frreater  port  i-f  I>ariJ^ 
reitn.  died  almt  1"11 
B.  C.  In  ilic  rei^  vl 
Snul  he  aonnpaued 
David  on  Lis  vuto' 
fn(!S  in  the  vntlMn 
part  of  Palejtioe  ml 
It»  vinmtT,  and  a/M 
SanVa  death  lie  drf<* 
ed  the  troop*  of  Abair. 
who  mnporti'd  IJA^ 
shtih.  the  HID  of  lU 
kinfr.  BM  Mi-cv*tfir.  ii 
wliuiti  he  a^^aMDauJ 
after  he  became  !*«•■ 
[ibtl   to    Uriiid.     Si 


vali.r 


ithe. 


rrival.  UiirinK  the  inuntliB  of  [ill- 
icriiiiHiM  the  ]>o{iu]alian  Is  inereawNl  to  4<).nno,  I 
and  iMiiiietiniei  to  t>i),(iO0,  alHiut  120,iHin  jiiiimnu 
fur  Mei-i'n  and  Meilina  inL-u^Dit  thronpli  it  annn-  | 
iilly.  (If  the  ordinary  iHijiuhition,  about  l.VOO 
lire  Itrilish-liidian  siibject*.  a  nniiilKT  nf  whom  \ 
lire  ufiiltliy  iiicrehniitK.  There  are  al$o  many 
KL'vptian^  mid  :i  few  (ireeks  and  wverul  Knji-  I 
]i'>h  atid  Krcneh  tiicri'hant'i.  The  indutitry  of 
111.-  unlives  i-oiisi^tM  of  fisliiTiB,  ilivinir  for  bljtck 
ciiral.  whit-li  Im  rmitul  for  iiiily  11  short  ditfance 
iiliin:;  the  <iiast.  tiic  niiiiiufacturiii;!  it  into  henilit 
and  iiiiiiiili-tijcccs  fur  i>i|ic!i  ami  ciKam,  and  the 
dyciiii:  ..f  tjiiflisii  citlon  ili.tlw.  Tlie  traile 
of  .liildiih,  which  i-t  Very  lann.'.  iii  earrieil  on 
chierty  by  iK|ii!in--riaa«-tl  ftritlsh  veiwelK,  the  ve»-  ' 
iieU  tit  the  Melidie  Ntcaiii  eiiiii]iany,  and  native 
nuistiiiu  vts*'l*  aveniLHii^  nl>"nit  W  tons  hur-  ] 
'Icii,      The   cX|iiirM   iire   cuffee,    (fum,   Hjiices, 


fortre**  of  Ziia, 
held  by  the  JebwiM 
(nuned  him  the  tbirf 
enmmand  nf  the  arv 
of  BlllHveLandhtW 
the  prineiptd  merit  in  the  eonqnest*  nf  hit  nw 
ter.  lie  B(lhere«l  faithfully  to  the  kinfr  ihnW 
tlie  rci'olt  of  Absnlom.  When,  in  onler  Ivm*- 
riliate  the  iiowerfnl  rebelliona  party,  the  eon- 
niand  <if  the  ho!>t  wai  given  to  AmaM.  «b 
hod  been  Abiiu1oin'»  fceneml,  Joab  imD  lU  hi» 
Belf  of  thin  rival  hy  mnnlering  him.  Itv*! 
wa.4  obliged  tn  overlook  the  mnrden'  of  Ato* 
and  AinnKB,  but  licfore  dyinft  gave  drirt  din^ 
tiona  to  hi*  son  Silonion  to  put  Joab  to  ieA 
SlioHlf  tiefore  the  .leath  of  I>avid  be  pw**" 
jiated  m  the  unsuccei^aful  demonMratina  ii  b" 
vor  of  the  natnral  heir  Adunijah.  and  ittenti 
tivtl  for  refuge  to  the  altar,  where  lie  vM  ff 
to  death  by  command  of  the  new  kia^  W 
brothers  Abishai  and  Asahel  were  aM  M» 
spieuona  t*  miUtarv  leaders  in  the  railitf  fM* 
(if  thehi^tnrvof  I>a\-id. 
JOICHIM,  king  of  Xaptea.  ?«e  MruT. 
JOmiM,  JMtpb,  a  German  riuUniA  b«* 
«f  Jewish  parenlM  at  Kittoeei,  dmt  PrMta» 


J0ACHIM8THAL 


JOAN  OF  ABO 


^1 


Imigaiy,  Jnlj  15,  1881.  He  received  his 
Irst  instrnction  on  the  violin  from  Helmes- 
»erger  and  BOhm  at  the  Vienna  conservatory. 
\o  rapid  was  his  progress  that  he  was  permit- 
ed  to  plaj  when  only  11  years  of  age  at  a 
itewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  He  peif  ormed 
t  Leipsic  dnring  many  succeeding  seasons,  and 
Iways  with  indications  of  progress  and  increas- 
Qg  talent  In  1850  he  accepted,  at  the  solici- 
ation  of  Liszt,  the  post  of  concert  master  at 
V'eimar.  Three  years  later  he  exchanged  this 
itnation  for  a  similar  one  at  Hanover,  where 
le  still  resides.  He  makes  frequent  visits  to 
Ingland,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  occupies 
*eniaps  the  foremost  rank  among  living  violin- 
its.  His  chief  points  of  excellence  as  a  per- 
ormer  are  purity  and  fulness  of  tone,  penect 
atonation,  ahsolute  mastery  of  all  the  tech- 
Ical  difficulties  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
losest  sympathy  with  the  classical  composers 
rhose  works  he  interprets.  His  reluctance  to 
ppear  in  puhlic  has  led  to  his  declining  all 
ffers  for  a  concert  tour  in  the  United  States. 
le  has  composed  both  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
•ut  his  fame  rests  on  his  qualities  as  a  player 
ather  than  on  the  merits  of  his  compositions. 
JOACHIMSTHAL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
ircle  of  Eger,  near  the  frontier  of  Saxony,  and 

0  m.  N.  of  Carlsbad ;  pop.  in  1870,  6.566.  It  is 
itnated  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  the  Erzffebirge, 
lore  than  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  eou- 
ational  institutions  include  schools  for  straw 
laiting  and  lace  making.  White  lead,  red  lead, 
malt,  and  paper  are  also  manufactured.  But 
be  celebrity  of  the  town  is  mainly  due  to  its 
Mid,  tin,  iron,  and  silver  mines.  The  last  em- 
loved  12,000  men  in  the  16th  century,  but  the 
reduction  has  since  much  declined.  The  term 
luiler  derives  its  origin  from  this  place,  where 
be  counts  Schlick,  who  were  the  local  rulers 
arly  in  the  16th  century,  had  Guldengrosehen 
oined,  which  became  known  as  Joachimstha- 
T,  and  afterward  as  thaler.  In  the  noighbor- 
ood  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  castle  of  Freuden- 
:ein.  The  town  was  almost  completely  de- 
troy  ed  by  a  c<mflagration  March  31, 1873.  The 
ne  church  of  St.  Joachim  was  burned,  with 
elebrated  pictures  by  DUrer  and  Cranach; 
early  460  of  the  586  houses  were  burned,  and 
,000  persons  were  rendered  houseless.  The 
^building  of  the  town  was  at  once  commenced. 

J0A5,  Pope,  a  fictitious  female  personage  who 
'as  long  suj)po8ed  to  have  succeeded  Leo  IV. 

1  the  papal  cliair  in  865,  and  to  have  occu- 
ied  it  over  two  years.  The  first  who  men- 
ons  her  is  Marianus  Scotus,  a  monk  of  the 
bbey  of  Fuldn  in  the  1 1th  century.  According 
>  Martinus  Polonus,  a  chronicler  of  the  13th 
L-ntury,  Joan  was  a  native  of  Mentz,  who 
'ent  with  an  English  lover  to  Rome  in  the 
isguise  of  a  man,  and,  having  become  pro- 
cient  in  sacred  and  profane  learning,  was 
hosen  to  the  papacy  under  the  name  of  John 
'III.,  no  suspicion  being  had  of  her  sex.  She 
ras  sKjized  with  the  pains  of  labor  one  day 
rhile  parsing  in  procession  to  tlie  Lateran  ba- 


siHea,  and  died  in  the  street  This  story  was 
interpolated  into  the  work  of  AnastftsiTM,  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  her  sapposed  reign,  and 
some  critics  contend  that  it  is  even  wanting  in 
the  earlier  copies  of  Martinns  Polonus.  It  was 
completely  disproved  hy  David  Blondel,  a  Prot- 
estant writer,  in  his  Familier  Maireiuement 
de  la  question  n  unefemme  a  M  aniieauiU^ 
papal  entre  LS&n  IV,  et  Benott  III,  (Ainster* 
dam,  1649) ;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  no  such  person  as  Pope  Joan  ever  existed. 
JOiH  OF  aM  rJEAmvE  d'Abc),  inown  as 
La  Pncelle  and  ^*the  Maid  of  Orleans,''  a 
French  heroine,  bom  at  Domremy  (now  caDed 
from  her  Domremv-la-Pncelle),  in  Lorraine, 
about  1411,  burned  at  the  stake  in  Ronen, 
May  81,  1481.  She  was  the  fifth  child  of 
poor  parents,  whose  family  name  was  probably 
Dare.  She  received  no  instrnction,  out  was 
accustomed  to  ont-of-door  duties,  such  as  the 
tending  of  sheep  and  the  riding  of  horses  to  and 
from  the  watering  place.  The  neighborhood 
of  Domremv  abounded  in  superstitions,  and  at 
the  same  time  sympathized  with  the  Orleans 
par^  in  the  divisions  which  rent  the  kingdom 
of  Frailce.  Jeanne  shared  both  in  the  politi- 
cal excitement  and  the  religions  enthusiasm ; 
imaginative  and  devout  she  loved  to  meditate 
on  the  legends  of  the  Virgin,  and  espedally,  it 
seems,  dwelt  upon  a  current  prophecy  that  a 
virgin  should  relieve  France  of  ner  enemies. 
At  the  age  of  18  she  began  to  believe  fierself 
the  subject  of  supernatural  visitations,  spoke  of 
voices  that  she  heard  and  visions  that  she  saw, 
and  a  few  years  later  was  possessed  by  the  idea 
that  she  was  called  to  deliver  her  country  and 
crown  her  king.  An  outrage  upon  her  native 
village  by  some  roving  Burgundians  raised  this 
belief  to  a  purpose ;  her  "  voices  "  importuned 
her  to  enter  upon  her  mission  by  applying  to 
Baudricourt,  governor  of  Vaucouleurs;  and 
this,  by  the  aid  of  an  uncle,  she  did  in  May, 
1428.  The  governor,  after  some  delay,  granted 
her  an  audience,  but  treated  her  pretensions 
with  such  scorn  that  she  returned  to  her  uncle. 
The  fortunes  of  the  dauphin,  however,  were 
desperate,  and  Baudricourt,  pressed  by  her  en- 
treaties, sent  her  to  Chinon,  where  Charles 
held  his  court.  Introduced  into  a  crowd  of 
courtiers  from  whom  the  king  was  undis- 
tinguished, she  is  said  to  have  singled  him  out 
at  once.  Her  claims  were  submitted  to  a  se- 
vere scrutiny.  No  evidence  indicating  that 
she  was  a  dealer  in  the  black  art,  and  the  fact 
of  her  virginity  removing  all  suspicions  of  her 
being  under  satanic  influence,  her  wish  to  lead 
the  army  of  her  king  was  granted.  A  suit  of 
armor  was  made  for  her,  and  a  consecrated 
sword  which  she  described  as  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine  at  Fierbois  was  brought 
and  placed  in  her  hands.  Thus  equipped,  she 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  10,000  troops  com- 
manded by  royal  officers,  threw  herself  upon 
the  English  who  were  besiegins  Orleans,  rout- 
ed them,  and  in  a  week  forc^  them  to  raise 
the  siege  (May,  1429).    Other  exploits  followed. 
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Tlie  presc'iiro  of  tlic  virgin  with  her  conACorn-  '  fine  statue  of  her  was  unveiled  in  Parisw  ia  *■» 

te<I  hiinner  struck  a  piinic  into  the  t^mU  of  her  phioe  dcs  Pyramided,  Feb.  25,  1873. — Aiimx( 

iMUMiiics.     Ill  less  than  three  months  Charles  the  French  authors  who  have  written  th«  life v! 

was  crowned  kin^  at  Kheims,  the  maid  of  Or-  Joan  of  Arc  are  Lenglet  du  FKsmoy  \t  tuI*. 

leans  standing  in  full  armor  at  his  side.     Her  Paris,  17'')-i-*4K  Lebrun  de  ChiinueCt«S(3  vtu. 

promised  work  was  done.     Dunuis,  however,  I^'IT),    Bartlielemy   de    IWaure^r^rd    {t  rudu 

unwillinir  to  bwe  her  influence,  ur^e<l  her  to  re-  1847),  Michelet  (1853),   LafoDtaine  (Orieifii 

main  with  the  army,  and  she  di(l  so;  hut  her  l'S54),  Villaum6    (Paris,    18t»3),   and  BiriL*.* 

victories  were  over.     In  an  attack  on  Paris  in  (1^05).     The   Ixest   German   life  is  by  EykL 

the  early  wiuter  she  was  repulse<l  and  wouud-  (Katisbon,  18G4).     The  best  English  work*  an 

ed.     In  the  sprin^r  of  the  next  year  (1430)  she  by  Lord  Mahon  (now  Earl  (Stanbopew  "Lit 

threw  herself  into  Com lue^jfue,  then  helea^TUer-  of  Joan  of  Arc  *^  (Londun,    1853),  and  Mrk 

e^l  by  the  Ku^Iish ;  made  a  sortie  in  which  she  Hray,  '*  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Time«  of  Cbaria 

was  taken  prisoner  (May  24),  and  was  at  once  VII.,    K'm^  of    France'*    (1874).      See  aIsa 

carrieti  to  Jean  do  Luxembourg's  fortress  at  Quicherat,  Proces  de  condamnation  *t  di  n- 

Beaurevoir.     An  attempt  to  escape  by  leaping  hubilitation  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  (published  bj  tbt 

from  a  dungeon  wall   was   unsuccessful,  and  French  historicid  society,  5  vols.,  Paiu.  ISll- 

she  was  taken  to  Koucn.    The  university  of  ^b^^^iiii(\\\\^  Aper^us  noutellee  eur  rkietpirtea 

Paris  demanded  that  she  should  ho  trieil  on  a  Jeanne  dWrc  (1850).    Among  the  poem*  aai 

charge  of  sorcery,  and  solicited  letters  patent  dramas  founded  on  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arr, 

from  tho  king  of  Flngland,  which  were  reluc-  the  most  noteworthy  are  Voltaire's  "^^^ 

tantly  jrranted.     The  chapter  at  Rouen  were  Tai  Pucelle^  Southey's  *'  Joan  of  Arc,"  Schit 

rather  favoral>ly  disposed  toward  her;  many  ler's    Juug^frau,    ton    OrleanSj   and   CalrcfS'i 


of  the  English  in  authority  were  unwilling  to 

i)roreed  to  extremities ;  but  the  university  of 
*aris  prevailed.     The  examinaticm  lasted  seve- 
ral months,  and  resulted  in  a  conviction  of  sor- 


»'Maid  of  Orleans  "(1874). 

JOAXES,  Ylceite.    See  JianeSw 

JOIXXA.    !•  Queen  of  Naples,  dan^tcr  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Calabria,  and  granddan^dtttf  of 


eery.     The  iiapers  were  sent  from  Kouen  to    Robert  of  An jou,  bom  about  1327,  pot  to  deith 
Paris,  and  tlie  venlict  of  tho  university  was  I  at  the  fortress  of  Muro,  in  the  province  of  B^ 


unanimous  that  such  acts  and  sentiments  ha  ;  silicata.  May  22,  1882.  An  attempt  ^ 
hers  were  diabolical,  and  meriteil  the  punish-  !  by  her  father  to  secure  harmonj  oetveca  iW 
ment  of  tire.  Sentence  of  condeumation  was  ;  two  branches  of  tho  Aujou  family  which  hal 
read  to  her  publicly  by  the  tiishop  of  Heauvais,  |  claims  to  tho  Neapolitan  throne,  bj  wMnjw$ 
and  the  alternative  oftered  of  the  stake  or  sub-  ^  Joanna  when  about  seven  years  old" to  berae- 
mission  to  tho  church.  The  terrified  girl  made  ond  cousin  Andrew  of  ilungary;  bnt  ihepbi 
a  recantation,  and  was  taken  back  to  prison.  |  proved  an  entire  failure.  ^^  the  joong colfit 
Here  her  visions  returnetl.  A  man's  apparel  !  grew  up  the  most  bitter  cnmitj  aru«e  bcCvMi 
being  left  in  her  cell  to  tempt  her,  she  put  it  them,  and  was  constantly  enoonra^sed  br  ibi 
on ;  the  bishop  seized  upon  the  act  as  a  virtual  opposing  parties  among  their  relatiresw  Iloki 
relap^'  into  her  old  unbelief,  and  hastene<i  the  ■  Charles  died  before  hia  father  Robert  tai 
execution  of  the  tirst  sentence.  A  huge  pile  Joanna  therefore  directly  sacceeded  theltBtf 
of  wood  was  erected  in  the  nuirket  place  of  on  his  death  in  1348.  Iler  conrt  apeedily  di- 
Houen,  and,  surroundeil  by  a  vast  assi^>nd)ly  of  |  vided  into  two  foctiona,  taking  ades  ^api^ 
soldiers  and  ei'clesiastics,  Joan  of  Arc  was  tively  with  the  ipieen  and  her  hnaband:  tfl 
burned,  and  her  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  two  years  of  intense  hostilitj  tenninalcd.  ii 
Seine.  Tho  infamy  of  this  transaction  lies  ;  September,  1345,  in  the  asaaasinatioB  ol  l^ 
iieavily  upon  all  concerned  in  it.  The  French  king  by  a  party  of  conspirators  who  u^bed 
king  did  nothing  to  aven:;e  her,  and  waitetl  ten  Iiim  from  Ids  room  and  stran^*d  him  in  aClB^ 
years  before  ho  reversed  the  process  by  which  \  ridor  of  the  palace!  Joanna  seems  to  hm 
she  was  coMdemne<l,  and  pronounced  lier  '*  a  deserved  the  m'cusation  nniveraallj  bro^fk 
martyr  to  her  religi<m,  her  country,  and  her  against  her,  of  having  inspired  and  dincw 
kinu'/'  The  character  of  the  '*  Maid  of  Or-  tins  plot  down  to  its  smallest  details;  thfl^^ 
leans"  wa<«  spotless.  She  was  distinguished  the  story  of  the  old  clironiclcrB  that  the  vtn 
for  lier  purity,  innocence,  and  modesty.  Her  the  rope  of  gold  tlirca^l  with  which  , 
h:(n«l  uevor  '^hed  blood.  The  gentle  dignity  of  .  was  strangletl  is  probably  exaggerated. 
her  lieariui;  impi'e>i>H'd  all  who  knew  lier.  and  ly  after  the  deatn  of  her  husband  the  V 
re-<traineii  tlio  brutality  of  her  s(»]diers.  The  her  relative  and  supiKNKtl  paramour.  Losii^ 
<'ott  t4;e  in  which  she  was  httrn  still  stands  he-  Tarauto,  without  obtaining  a  P^P^  iViipfli* 
twt'en  two  build inLr<>,  founded  as  a  monument  tion.  Louis  the  Great  of  Ilungarr.auioasi' 
to  lur  by  the  department  of  the  Vosges ;   it    an  opportunity  to  avenge  hisbrt»ther*s  J*t^ 


C'lntaiu"!  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  statue  by  Marie  nuide  this  his  pretext,  and  in  1347  inraMlM 
d'Urleans  dant^hter  of  Loui<t  Philippe.  The  Neapolitan  territory.  Joanna*  nnprepand  far 
place  where  sin-  was  capture*!  was  indicati*<l     defence,  ded  to  Avignon,  then  the 


l»y  a  mined  tower  which  fell  down  in  I'^Os ;  and  the  |>opes;  but  here  slie  was  anmmoa«d  btAm 
thi'  ^\tnt  iif  her  execution  in  the  ]i]acf  de  la  a  consistory  and  charged  with  the  mordtfti' 
Pucelle,  Koiien,  i>  marked  by  a  mean  statue.     A    her  busbiuid.     She  iMca|>ed  the  praaentMB^ 


JOANNA 


JOB 
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(?liflrg«  b  J  consenting  to  cede  Avignon  to 
tioly  8ee  for  a  permanent  possession,  on 
lent  of  80,000  gold  florins,  and  on  condi- 
that  the  pope  sboald  fomiallj  proclaim 
nnocence  and  the  validity  of  her  new  mar- 
t.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Hungry 
ed  from  Naples,  leaving  a  strong  garrison 
id  him ;  and  this  was  soon  after  remov^ 
agh  the  mediation  of  the  pope.  Louis  of 
nto  died  in  1862,  and  Joanna  married  in 
James  of  Aragon,  king  of  Majorca,  who 
ler  soon  after  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
a,  where  he  died  in  1876.  Joanna  now 
ied  a  fourth  husband,  Otho  of  Brunswick, 
by  this  gave  offence  to  Duke  Charles  of 
izzo,  whose  wife  was  heir  presumptive  to 
throne.  In  1878,  when  the  rival  popes 
lent  YII.  and  Urban  VT.  contested  the 
1  see,  Joanna  declared  for  Clement.  Ur- 
in  revenge  immediately  summoned  the 
»  of  Durazzo  and  proclaimed  his  right  to 
hrone  of  Naples.  Acting  under  the  ad- 
of  Clement,  Joanna  made  a  special  will, 
ing  the  second  son  of  the  king  of  France 
heir,  and  entirely  disinheriting  the  duke 
his  wife.  These  events  gave  Charles  of 
izzo  the  pretext  for  which  he  had  long 
ed.     He  mvaded  Joanna^s  territory,  met 

little  opposition  from  the  people,  ad- 
ed  to  Naples,  captured  tlic  queen  in  the 
e,  and  sent  her  a  prisoner  to  Muro.  Here 
vas  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  king 
ungary,  who  ordered  her  immediate  exe- 
►n.  Slie  was  smothered  with  pillows,  in 
age  for  the  method  of  Andrew^s  assassina- 
II«  Queen  of  Naples,  grandniece  of  the 
?<ling,  and  daughter  of  Duke  Charles  of  Du- 
>,  bom  about  1370,  died  in  1435.  Married 
1  young  to  Williftni  of  Austria,  and  several 
4  after  left  a  widow,  she  succeetled  her 
tier  Lndislas  in  1414.  Since  her  husband's 
1  she  had  maintained  a  secret  connection 

Count  Panilolfello  Alopo,  and  tliis  she 

continued  without  attempt  at  conceal- 
:,  appointing  her  favorite  to  the  highest 
fs  and  giving  him  virtual  control  of  the 
rs  of  tlio  kingdom.  She  was  finally  per- 
iod bv  her  councillors,  however,  to  marrv 
1,  and  chose  as  her  husband  Jacques  de 
•bon,  count  of  La  Marclie.  Joanna's  mar- 
!  di<l  not  put  an  end  to  her  dissolute  nmn- 
of  life:  and  her  husband,  detecting  her 
tflity,  rid  the  court  of  her  favorites,  had 
loifello  publicly  beheaded,  and  sent  the 
n  into  retirement.  An  apparent  recon- 
ion  soon  followed,  but  Joanna  was  no 
er  allowed  to  resume  her  place  at  court 

she  succeeded  hy  a  stratajrem  in  impris-  ! 
p  her  husband  in  one  of  tlie  Neapolitan 
L,  from  which  lie  escaped  with  difficulty 
to  retire  from  the  country,  and  to  enter 
•nastery  in  Burgundy.  The  rule  of  favor- 
now  bejran  again,  and  the  history  of  her 
I  for  some  years  is  little  more  than  a  rec-  ; 
of  intrifrues,  which,  with  the  hatred  of  ' 
>eople  throughout  tlie  kingdom,  gave  rise  \ 


to  constant  fends  at  court  and  insnrreetionB  in 
the  country.  The  strife  of  parties  was  ang^ 
mented  by  the  conflicts  between  Louis  III.  of 
Anjon  and  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  who  claimed 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  Joaxma  decided 
first  for  Alfonso,  and  then  reversed  her  deci- 
sion, and  on  Lonis  III.'s  death  changed  her 
choice  to  another  member  of  the  Anion  house. 
Alfonso,  however,  was  able  to  seixe  the  throne, 
to  which  he  succeeded  in  spite  of  his  testa- 
mentary exclnsion. 

JOANIIEB,  Utm  tf.    See  Masaj6. 

JOAHllTy  a  French  actor,  whose  real  name  was 
Jean  Baptists  Beenard  Brissebanb,  bom  in 
Dijon,  July  2, 1775,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  5, 1849. 
He  was  a  royal  page,  a  student  of  art,  a  soldier, 
and  a  clerk  in  the  civil  service,  before  he  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  in  1797,  where  he  acquired 
a  reputation  next  to  that  of  Talma,  whom  he 
succeeded  at  the  Com^e  Fran^ aise  in  1826. 
He  excelled  in  personating  Comeille's  old  Ro- 
mans, and  in  Othello  and  kindred  parts ;  and 
Victor  Hugo  ascribed  the  success  of  his  nlay 
Le  roi  i'amuse  to  his  acting.  He  retirea  in 
1841,  and  published  poetry  and  prose  writings. 

JOS,  Btek  tf,  one  of  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  patriarch  whose  history  it  contains.  Ac- 
cording to  the  narrative  contained  in  the  in- 
troductory chapter.  Job  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Uz  (probably  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia 
Deserta),  was  a  man  of  eminent  probity  and 
piety,  blessed  with  great  riches  in  camels, 
sheep,  and  cattle,  and  highly  reputed  amonff 
the  surrounding  people.  But  God  permitted 
Satan  to  put  his  virtue  to  the  test.  His  oxen 
were  stolen  by  the  Sabeans,  his  sheep  were 
consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  his  camels  were 
carried  away  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  his  sons 
and  daughters  perished  amid  the  ruins  of  a  house 
overthrown  by  a  whirlwind.  1  le  bore  these  ca- 
lamities without  repining,  saying:  **The  Lord 
^ave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed 
he  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Then  Satan  was 
permitted  to  afflict  his  person.  He  was  smitten 
with  a  terrible  disease,  and  his  wife  counselled 
liim  to  ** curse  God,  and  die"  (properly  ren- 
dere<l,  according  to  Gesenius  and  others,  '*  bless 
God").  Three  friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and 
Zophar,  informed  of  his  misfortunes,  came  to 
console  him.  The  book  consists  chiefly  of  dis- 
cussions between  Job  and  his  consolers  on  the 
question :  Why  do  the  righteous  suffer  ?  The 
burden  of  their  argument,  which  is  afterward 
taken  up  with  some  variation  by  another 
friend,  Elihu,  is  that  calamities  are  in  propor- 
tion to  sins,  and  that  Job  must  have  been 
puilty  of  great  transgressions,  or  he  would  not 
be  made  to  suffer  so  severely.  They  therefore 
admonish  him  to  confess  and  repent  of  the 
guilt  of  which  by  his  misfortunes  he  stands 
convicted.  Job  maintains,  in  opposition,  that 
his  afflictions  are  greater  than  his  faults,  that 
upright  men  are  sometimes  greatly  afflicte<l, 
that  God's  justic^  does  not  always  appear  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  that  he  some- 
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tiiiii'«  jicoms  to  net  arbitrarily,  as  absolute  Lonl. 
At  tliu  coDclnsiun  tliu  Lord  hiiii!<i'lC  oililresscii 
Jiili  oat  of  n  whirlwiad,  cundL-iiinin);  butb  bin 
]irL<<iuiu|>tioii  in  duriai,'  to  critii-iav  tlic  Onmipo- 
ti-nt,  lit  wliusu  way*  liu  knows  80  littlo,  and  tlie 
fitlsi-  nra-sooiiifc  of  hin  friuada,  who  endi-avured 
t<'  vindiriitc  Pnividonre  hj  acoiiiiD);  nii  inno- 
rt-nt  siiSoriT.  Job  Boknu«rIi9i1|K«  lijs  iiotliioic- 
tii.-^.  anil  i»  nmjilf  rowurded  fur  hiM  eaoMauvy. 
C  )f  thi-  author  uf  tliis  book  mitliing  h  known, 
and  iu  afse  is  i'ariitii«lv  estimated.  Foniiurl.v 
it  WB«  p.'ii«rnllv  liclii;vi.-d,  from  tlio  arcliaie 
cliarorter  ul  ito  diction  and  di;dcri)itions,  to  he 
one  uf  tliv  niiiKt  ancient  hooks  of  the  canon, 
nnd  to  have  been  orlfritaally  writtvn  in  old  He- 
brew or  perhaps  in  Arabic.  Moro  rownt  es- 
poiiitor^  as  Gesenius,  Unibreit,  and  Ilo  Wettc, 
[)la(!e  it  in  the  tiino  of  the  CliiLl'lcan  exile. 
Si'hlottinann,  I>elitz:<ch,  anil  others  refer  it  to 
the  OIK  of  iiulomon,  or  a  Htitl  later  one.  ]n 
jiuetic  Hubliinity  the  book  is  surpassctl  li;  no 
other  in  tliu  Hebrew  Si-riptiireit,  and  in  vigor 
of  cxpri's-iiiin  bardlj  equalled  by  aur.  Many 
of  its  passages,  however,  are  exceeaingly  ob- 
evunt. — The  book  of  Jol>  has  lieen  treated  by 
nianv  authors,  aitiong  whom  are  Ue  Pineda, 
(Citmmentarii,  Madrid,  ISDT-IH'H,  and  later 
ei1itii>n!<  in  Colofnie,  Antwerp,  Venice,  Pari^ 
and  Lvons),  Schultens (1737),  L'lnbreit  0834; 
Eiictisii  translation,  Edinbunili,  lR:id-'7),  Ko- 
fL-nmUller  (IK-21),  Kwald  flHStl),  Lee  (183T), 
Ilirzel  (183»;  new  e<i.,  1804).  IIeili|^te<lt 
(1847),  llnhn  (1*49),  Nove»{185n;  new  ed., 
l>iG7t.  S«-hlottn)ann  (1861),  llcnprotenbcrf; 
(IHj6:  new  e.l.,  1H70),  Conant  (1850),  Eh- 
rar>lll85.i),  Iii>nan(18.iO-*flO|,  Uelitzscb(18G4; 
English  translation,  EilinburKh,  ISUH),  David- 
sou  aUCi),  M.'rx  (1870),  Iljtzig  (1874),  and 
Green  (New  York,  1S74). 

JMBE-urVAI,  IrmMBi  Marfc  fOi,  a  Frcncli 
])ainter,  bom  at  Carliaix,  Finisti^re,  in  182^,  lie 
stiidie<I  under  IK-hiroolie.  and  hecaine  known  as 
a  pMire,  jii>rtrait,  and  re]i)!iiiii«  p:iiuter  of  tlie  xo- 
ciilled  iSuo-Ureek  nclioiil,  cxcvlliiuj;  by  liis  deli- 
cate treatment  of  hi:)  aahjoet't.  He  was  adjuiiot 
mayor  of  Paris  in  187i>-'71,  but  re^ifmud  nhortly 
lifter  the  instullatiiin  of  the  cunnnuni-,  and  i<iil>- 
^iNiuvutly  liucaine  one  of  tlic  iniinioipa)  coun- 
i-illiirs.  Amonft  the  best  known  of  liis  nunicr- 
ouH  work-"  are  "The  Painting  of  tlie  Virpin  " 
(1H4II1.  "Tlio  Toilet  of  a]iriilu"(l«J7l.  "Tliu 
■lews  ixpi-lleil  from  Spidn"  (iai7),  anil  i>aint- 
iii^'s  »f  till'  Iif.>  of  Kt.  Francis  for  the  I'uris 
I'hun'li  of  Siiiiit  Louis  en  I'lle  (18iV(). 

JOVEKT.  JitalM  J««rh,  a  French  Tibvsicinn, 
known  ns.T.>kTt  de  I.imballo,  horn  in  Hrittanv 

ill  171 r  IKoi.  .lii-.i  ill  Pari*.  April  23,  1««7. 

He  t'Hik  Itis  •it-nw  of  M.  I>.  in  1828,  end 
biH-iiTiie  one  of  the  m<>st  dislin|!uislie<l  aiii]ieon> 
of  Pari-,  Ids  new  ojwrations  in  di!H>aM.'it  of 
the  wonili  and  his  prm-css  of  intnssusci-ption 
iK'init  (.'eiUTallv  a<)optei|.     In  tin-  latter  tiiirt 

of  hi-  life  h.- uiiii'  insiuie.    The  Freneli  in- 

i-litiiti',  of  wliifh  he  was  a  membvr,  aworiled 
a  piifM'  of  2,11011  fraiii-s  to  Lk  Toiiff  thfnri'jiii- 
tf  l-riiti'jiie  Jft  matii-liei  eMruiyifilnilu  eiiit'tl 
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intut'iMl  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1839).  Ili»  oih 
works  relate  to  his  specialty  of  nterine  ia 
cases  and  his  proceii«  of  intestinal  intoMunf 
tion(inrii^iii'i(tan  inteitinaUi,  inclodinft  Trti 
de  ehirur-jU  pliutigut  (2  vols..  liUV).  wiih 
sequel,  Traittiiitat  da  Jittult*  rtiif«-Mfim 
(1  vol.,  1832):  JJri  iip/i'irrUi  ilrrtriavatti 
paiuont  iltetri-pitt  (IdoS) ;  and  IM  li  rrua 
en  chirurgic  (\>i<ii). 

JOB'S  TUB8,  the  fruit  of  a  pn»  which  k 
long  Iwcn  in  nw  in  Catholic  countries  for  ti 


beads  of  rosaries.  This  iiraM,  toix  lontqm 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  wa»  fomt 
ly  treated  as  a  grecaliaa 
I'tant:  it  will  flouri.>biBil 


1  the 


New  York :  and  at  it*  •« 
retain  their  vitality  dofii 
the  winter,  numeront  ti 
rowa  plants  rprinfl  np  wh> 
the  ]>lant  stood  the  vmt  b 
fore.  It  p-owi  d  or  S 
lii^'h,  and  before  flowcri 
has  much  the  appcanDM 
Indian  com ;  each  rvot  |« 
duces  nomerout  strtns  ■ 
forms  a  large  rlnmp.  T 
flowers  are  borne  at  UWiH 
niit  of  the  stems  in  a  hb^ 
spike  or  branehina  paaic 


ii  quite  nntikftb 
of  mo»t  frrasNs;  tW  pfc* 
lute  tlowpr  ii  encloMd  DTI 
t^-ii|ia|tcd  inTolner^  b* 
an  oritire  in  tb«  apn  < 


which  I 

nate  flowers :  tlwKiinaMi 
the  lliiwer*  are  proiradi 
beyond  the  opcniaf  i>  il 
involucre  ti>  be  fcfiiK*^ 
when  this  tia.<  taken  place  tlie  stamiaate  down 
full  Bway,  and  tliefortnerly  herbacacwiandaa 
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beoomes  of  a  very  hard  and  bony  textore.  When 
ripe  the  involucre  is  of  tlie  size  of  a  large  pea, 
•omewhat  pear-shaped,  pearly  white  or  of  some 
shade  of  gray,  with  a  hard  enamelled  sorface. 
These  involucres,  or  seeds  as  they  are  popularly 
regarded,  were  formerly,  on  account  of  their 
stony  appearance,  supposed  to  be  useful  as 
remedies  for  gravel  and  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  are  found  in  the  works  of  the  old  herbalists 
as  lachryma  Jobi;  the  Chinese  still  regard 
them  as  medicinal,  but  they  are  not  recognized 
by  modern  pharmacopoeias.  Their  principal 
use,  as  beads,  has  been  already  mentioned;  in 
some  countries  they  are  made  up  into  neck- 
laces, chaplets,  and  other  personal  ornaments. 
The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  culture.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  place  after  the  soil  is  warmed, 
or  they  may  be  sown  under  glass  and  be  trans- 
planted afterward.  When  loaded  with  its 
ripened  tears,  the  plant  is  an  interesting  if  not 
highly  ornamental  occupant  of  the  border. 

JO  DATIESS,  the  N.  W.  county  of  Illinois, 
bordering  on  Wisconsin^  and  separated  from 
Iowa  by  the  Mississippi  nver ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 27,820.  The  surface  is  moderately 
uneven,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  and  watered  by 
numerous  small  streams.  The  county  abounds 
in  lead  ore,  and  also  contains  copper.  The 
Mineral  Point  and  Illinois  Centrsl  railroads 
pass  through  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  283,618  bushels  of  wheat,  1,286,826 
of  Indian  corn,  874,016  of  oats,  201,016  of 
potatoes,  66,650  lbs.  of  wool,  82,476  of  flax, 
655,681  of  butter,  and  84,872  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  8,528  horses,  10,809  milch  cows, 
18,829  other  cattle,  17,517  sheep,  and  84,691 
swine ;  4  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 17  of  carriages,  8  of  pig  lead,  8  of  ma- 
chinery, 2  of  marble  and  stone  work,  10  of  sad- 
dlery and  harness,  9  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet- 
iron  ware,  3  of  woollen  goods,  2  flour  mills, 
and  7  breweries.     Capital,  Galena. 

JODE,  Pleter  de,  the  elder,  a  Flemish  engra- 
ver, born  in  Antwerp  in  1570,  died  in  1634. 
He  engraved  at  Venice  Titian's  ^^  Virgin  and 
Child,"  and  otlier  works,  and  executed  in  Paris 
one  of  the  largest  prints  known,  after  Jean 
Cousin's  "  Last  Judgment,"  whicli  is  in  the 
Louvre.  After  his  return  to  Antwerp  he  pro- 
duced many  other  tine  works,  his  **  Christ  giv- 
ing the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,"  alter  Rubens,  being 
his  masterpiece. — His  son  Pietee  the  younger 
also  engraved  many  works  after  Vandyke,  Ru- 
bens, and  otliers. 

JODELLE,  fltieDDe,  sieur  de  L>nnodin,  a  French 
dramatic  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1532,  died  there 
in  July,  1573.  He  published  sonnets  and  odes 
at  the  a^e  of  17,  and  endeavored  to  replace 
the  mysteries  and  morahties  by  imitations  of 
the  Greek  drama  with  clioruses.  His  tragedy 
CUopdtre  captire  (15r>2)  achieved  a  brilliant 
success,  de'Spite  its  tediousness,  he  himself  per- 
sonating Cleopatra ;  and  his  tragedy  Didon  and 
comedy  Eugene,  on  la  rencontre^  were  very 
popular.  He  was  also  knt)wn  as  an  orator, 
architect,  painter,  and  8Culi)tor.     His  collected 


works  appeared  in  1574;  the  beat  edition  is 
that  of  Lyons,  1597. 

JOELy  the  second  of  the  twelve  Hebrew 
minor  prophets,  son  of  PethoeL  By  some 
critics  he  is  suoposed  to  have  proj^eaied  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziao,  between  about  800  and  780 
B.  C. ;  while  according  to  Credner,  Movers, 
Hitzi^  and  Meier,  he  lived  in  the  early  time 
of  King  Joash,  and  aocording  to  Hilgenfeld 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  supremacy,  shortly 
before  the  arrival  of  Ezra.  The  historical 
background  seems,  however,  to  determine  tiie 
date  of  the  prophecy.  There  is  no  motion  of 
a  king,  and  all  is  controlled  by  the  ministers 
of  religion,  pointing  to  the  minority  of  Joash 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  hi^  priest  J^ 
hoiada,  about  870 ;  and  the  absence  of  Assyr- 
ians in  the  ennmwation  of  foreign  enendes 
favors  this  early  date.  The  book  of  Joel  be- 
gins with  announcing  an  extraordinary  plagQO 
of  locusts  accompanied  by  drought.  Inis 
is  followed  by  promises  of  the  cuvine  for- 
giveness, of  the  restoration  of  the  land  to  its 
former  fertility,  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  of 
the  divine  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  tiie 
chosen  people.  His  descriptions  rank,  in  sub- 
limity, vividness,  and  punty  of  style^  among 
the  &iest  passages  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Among 
the  more  important  commentators  are  Pocock 
(Oxford,  1691,  and  in  Latin,  Leipsic,  1695), 
Van  Toll  (Utrecht,  1700),  RosenmftUer  jXeip- 
sic,  1886),  Credner  (Halle,  1881),  Meier  (Ttibin- 
gen,  1841),  and  Umbreit  (Hamburs,  1844);  be- 
sides the  works  on  the  minor  prophets  by  Hen- 
derson (London,  1845),  Hitzig  (1852),  and  Pu- 
sey  (Oxford,  1861),  and  Ewald  on  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  (2d  ed.,  GOttingen,  1867). 

JO€PE&i  laaaC)  a  French  Jesuit  missionary, 
born  in  Orleans,  Jan.  10,  1607,  killed  by  the 
Mohawks  at  Caughnawaga,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  lb', 
1646.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at 
Rouen  in  1624,  spent  some  years  in  teaching, 
studied  theology  m  Paris,  and  was  ordained  in 
1636.  He  had  earnestly  sought  a  foreign  mis> 
sion,  and  was  sent  to  Canada,  reaching  Que- 
bec July  2.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Hu- 
ron country  by  the  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa,  and  labored  among  the  Hurons 
and  Dinondadies  under  great  danger  and  priva- 
tions for  several  years.  In  1642,  with  Father 
Ka}nmbault,  he  penetrated  westward  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  where  a  number  of  Algonquin  tribes 
were  convened.  He  then  accompanied  a  party 
of  Hurons  to  Quebec  to  obtain  supplies  for 
the  mission.  On  the  way  back  they  fell,  Auff. 
8,  into  an  Iroquois  ambuscade,  and  were  nearly 
all  killed  or  taken.  The  missionary  was  hur- 
ried away  to  the  Mohawk  by  way  of*  Lake 
Champlain,  subjected  to  mutilation  of  the 
I  hands,  and  to  the  running  of  the  gauntlet  at 
the  lake  and  in  the  village.  Here  he  saw  his 
associate,  Goupil,  tomahawked  at  his  side ;  and 
although  the  Dutch  endeavored  to  release  him, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  most  cruel  slavery. 
While  he  was  with  a  fishing  party  on  the  Hud- 
son, below  Albany,  his  death  was  resolved 
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upon  by  the  tribe,  aa  the  defeat  of  a  war  party  '  Ilavin^  shown  considerable  talent  as  an  c«- 
was  aHcnl>e(l  to  a  letter  8ent  by  him  to  his  ,  graver  in  Paris,  in  1831  he  attempted  paintiK. 
countrymen.  At  Albany  the  Dutch  com-  '  His  ''Shipwreck  of  Don  Juan'^  nod  "Hfttj 
munder,  aware  of  this,  ur^^ed  Jofnies  toes(Mipe.  Mars^^  attracted  the  notice  of  L(>ui»  Phitim. 
He  succeed etl  with  great  ditticulty,  and  reache<l  I  wlio  gave  him  several  commi^iimA.  and  M  bi 
a  vessel  in  the  river  in  August,  1643;  but  the  death  he  was  rising  into  eininvnre.  IL  taf; 
tribe  made  such  furious  demands  for  their  cap-  :  brother  of  the  preceding,  burn  in  ttfenlwEil 
tive  that  Jozies  was  taken  ashore  again  till  i  Nov.  9,  1X03,  died  in  Pariis  Au;;.  4.  l^nL  li 
the  Mohawks  were  appeased.     He  then  came    making    designs    for    vignettcj^    he   di«|4iT«i 


to  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York),  where 


much  talent.     His  ill astrat ions  for  "  WrrtlNr.^ 


(iov.  K i eft  recei veil  him  kindly,  and  sent  him     Molii^re's  works,  "Gil  Bhis.**  the  "Vicar  if 


Wakefield/'  and  Sterne's  '^  Sentimental  Jo«- 
nev  "  are  well  known. 

JOUX,  the  name  of  23  popen,  of  whom  At 
following  are  the  most  important.  L  Mi  l| 
Saint,  born  in  Siena  about  470.  died  in  Rob^ 


to  Europe  in  the  first  vessel.  This  ship  had  to 
I)Ut  intt^  Falmouth,  England,  whence  he  pro- 
ceede<l  to  France.  He  returned  to  Canada  in 
time  to  witnos-*  the  negotiations  with  the  Iro- 
quois at  Three  llivers,  July  12,  1644.     In  May, 

1C46,  he  set  out  with  M.  Bourdon  to  c(mtirm  May  27,  o2(>.  He  was  a  cardinal  prieK 
the  peace  in  tiie  Mohawk  castles,  and  on  his  I  he  succeeded  Ilonnisdat,  Aug.  13,523.  Sboitlf 
way  visited  Lake  George,  to  which  he  gave  after  his  election  he  was  sent  to  Constantiiiuyh 
the  name  Lac  St.  Sacrement.  Peace  being  to  '  by  the  Arian  king  Theodoric,  to  obtain  fria 
all  appearance  firmly  established,  he  returned  I  the  emperor  Justin  milder  measures  towa4 
to  prepare  for  the  founding  of  a  Mohawk  mis-  the  eastern  Arians.  He  was  rect-ired  with 
sion.  He  set  out  Sent.  27,  1646,  but  was  re- 
ceived as  an  enemy,  diseases  in  the  tribe  being 
ascribed  to  a  box  left  by  him.  He  and  his 
companion,  Lalande,  were  almost  immediately 


honor  by  the  emperor,  whom   he  s«i 

crowned  in  March,  525.  Ju'^tin  reii^cd  il 
rigorous  laws  against  tlie  Arians  hut  refvrf 
to  restore  the   churches    taken   from 


{ 


)ut  to  death.  He  wrote  at  Albany  a  long  L;itin  !  John,  having  returned  to  Italy,  was  impfiwrf 
etter  descrihin«r  his  captivity,  a  description  of  '  by  Tlieodoric,  treated  with  preat  rigur,  sbI 
New  Netherland  as  he  saw  it,  and  an  account  die<1  in  captivity.  He  is  honored  as  a  mattn 
of  Kent*  (loupil.  These  with  his  letters  have  in  the  western  chnrch,  and  his  fea»t  is  fclh 
been  publishe<I  bv  the  New  York  historical  so-  .  l)rated  on  Mav  27.  !!•  Jata  ¥lll««  ban  ia 
cicty  (New  Ynrk,  lH47-'8);  also  his  Xontm]  Rome  alnnit  820,  died  there.  Dec.  15.  SC&  Rt 
Belgium,  with  translatiim  and  notes  (4to,  New  j  was  canlinal-archdeacon  when    he 


York,   1S62).    A  life  of  Jogues,  by  the  Rev.  <  Adrian  II..  Dec.  14,  872.     Fruin  the  b««iani 
F61ix  Martin,  S.  J.,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1873.      of  his  pontificate  his  partiality  for  the  FrArfi 


J0HlX3i.l  ISL.4XD,  calliHl  also   Anzooan,  or 


made  him  odious  to  the  Italians.     He  crovMd 


IIiNzrAN,  the  most  frequente<l  of  the  Comoro  Charles  the  Bald  of  France  as  emperor  n 
L^Iands,  in  Mozambitjue  channel,  £.  coast  of  '  s75,  and  in  876  deposed  Formrisns.  tiisbop  of 
Africa;  area,  about  4<)0  8<i.  m. ;  pop.  said  to  i  Porto,  re<1uced  him  to  lay  conimiinioa.  sal 
be  about  20^000.  It  is  extremely  fertile  and  |  banisheil  him  to  France,  whence  he  brniad  ha 
picturesipie.  Its  centre  rises  into  a  single  by  oath  never  to  return.  The  iniiu(«fife  «f 
peak,  5,90U  ft.  aliove  the  sea.  i  Formosns,  wlio  was  afterwanl  lM>pe  fr^U  ii 

JOHlSiXES  SGl'lWDl'S,  a  Dutch  poet,  whose  now  generally  admitte<1.  John,  hsviii|r  sofieil- 
true  name  wils  Jax  Evekakd,  born  at  the  is\  in  vain  the  help  of  Charies  a^minft  the  Sir> 
Hague,  Nov.  14,  1511,  died  in  Utrecht,  Sept.  |  acens  who  occupied  southern  Italy  and  verv 
24,  loiM).  He  gaincil  while  young  the  degree  threatening  K<mie.  purchased  pence  hy  prna- 
of  LL.  I).,  and  had  also  some  ccU'brity  iis  a  j  i-<ing  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute.  Afttf 
sculptor  and  painter.  After  travelling  in  Spain  |  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald  he  supp(»rlcd  ^ 
and  Italy,  he  aci-ompanied  Charles  V.  on  liis  !  claims  of  Charles  the  Fat  against  his  Italia 
expedition  to  Tunis.  His  noems  are  written  I  rivals,  crowne<l  him  at  Ravenna  in  i*77.  al 
in  pnryly  ( la^^^iiral  Ijitin,  and  the  Jitmia  ('*  Kiss-  w:i8  comnelled  to  fly  to  Fram-c  in  (^^  wbcrt 
es.**  I'trocht,  loSiM  have  been  rankinl  by  his  |  he  presided  over  the  council  of  Troves  ai 
admirers  with  the  lyrics  of  Catullus.  They  |  (Towne<l  Louis  III.  lie  retumetl  toKooeii 
have  been  repeatedly  translated  into  the  prin-  -  S70.  and  at  the  prayer  i»f  the  Greek  cuipiftf 
cipal  European  languages;  and  an  eilition,  with  ,  Hasil  I.  approved  of  tlie  restoration  of  PIhmi 
transhition<«  by  different  English  s<'Iiohirs  ami  j  to  the  see  of  Consttntinople.  Sochi  aftervai 
with  notes,  was  published  by  Hohn  (btndon,  '  he  ret racteil  this  approbation,  and  pnimMVi' 

ainiinst  Photius  a  sentence  of  deiKiaitkML  Ki 


1858).  His  Ofitra  Pofh'ra,  eonsisting  of  ele- 
gies, odes,  epi;:r.ims,  and  other  poems,  were 
puldished  by  his  bruthers,  the  poets  N.  (r.  and 


ag:iinst  Photius  a  sentence  of  de|Ba«itkML 
vacillating  conduct  caused  Raronins  to  s^  tktf 
in  the  {mntiticate  «if  John  VIM.  th«  dram «ii 


A.  M.  Everard  (Paris,  l.')41 ;  Gottingen,  174H;    governed  by  a  woman.    John  garetotheMt 
Levden.  1S2I ).  ;  of  (rMota  the  district  of  Traettn  and  llie 


JOIIIIS.MSBERG.    See  (^ekmany.  Wines  of.    j  of  Fondi,  in  order  to  indnc«  him  to  taktap 
JOHA.\5iOT.    I.  fharlfs  Henri  Airbed,  a  French  •  arms  against  the  Saracens.     In  879  ba  mb- 

arti>«t.    born    in   OtTenbarh,    Hesse-I>armstadt,  !  mone«l  to  Homo  St.  MetlMNlinsL  apostle  «f  thi 
March  21.   I*<(»it.  ilied  in  P:iris  I)ec.  7.  1><:37.    Slavs,  and  continned  him  as  indepcBdrtil  b^ 
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tropolitan  of  the  churches  which  he  had 
founded.  (See  Ctsil  and  METHODms.)  He 
made  manj  enemies  by  bis  arbitrary  conduct 
and  numerous  excommunications,  and  died  by 
violence.  There  are  826  letters  by  him  extant. 
UL  Jalii  X*  (Giovanni  Cenci),  bom  in  Ravenna 
about  884,  died  in  Rome,  June  2, 928.  Accord- 
ing to  Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  whose  re- 
lation is  discredited  by  Milman,  Giovanni  was 
anocessively  appointed  bishop  of  Bologna,  Rar 
venna,  and  Rome,  by  the  influence  of  Uie  pow- 
erful and  profligate  Theodora.  He  was  elect- 
ed pope  in  914,  and  displayed  great  energy 
against  the  Saracens.  He  crowned  Berenger 
aa  king  of  Italy  and  emperor,  March  24,  916. 
Uniting  with  the  imperud  army  the  forces  of 
the  dukes  of  Benevento  and  Naples,  he  led 
them  against  the  Saracens  intrenched  in  the 
territory  of  Garigliano,  and  utterly  routed 
them.  He  confirmed  the  appointment  to  the 
see  of  Rheims  of  Hugo,  five  years  old^  son  of 
Hubert,  count  of  that  city.  Having  resisted 
Marozia,  the  daughter  of  Theodora,  who,  with 
her  husband  Guido,  duke  of  Tuscany,  could 
brook  no  rival  influence  in  Rome,  he  was  oast 
by  them  into  prison  and  suffocated  there.  IV* 
JakB  XL  (Giovanni  Conti),  regarded  by  many 
aa  the  son  of  Marozia,  bom  in  Rome  between 
905  and  910,  died  there  in  January,  936.  He 
was  raised  to  the  papacy  in  981,  and  was  the 
mere  tool  of  Marozia  and  the  evil  men  who  sur- 
rounded her.  Her  son  Alberico,  having  excited 
the  Romans  to  throw  off  her  voke,  expelled 
her  husband.  King  Hugo,  made  Limself  master 
of  Rome  with  the  title  of  consul,  imprisoned 
his  mother  and  the  pope,  and  held  them  in 
captivity  from  933  till  the  death  of  the  latter. 
?•  Jehi  XII«  (Ottaviano  Onti),  son  of  Al- 
berico and  grandson  of  Marozia,  born  in 
Rome  about  937,  died  there  in  964.  Ho  was 
intruded  into  the  papal  oflico  in  950,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  of  John,  b<fing  the  first  pope 
who  thus  changed  his  name.  In  957  he  took 
into  his  pay  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Spoleto, 
and  marched  at  their  head  against  Pandolfo, 
prince  of  CapujL,  who  defeated  him  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  for  peace.  He  invokeil  the 
aid  of  Otho  the  Great  against  Berenger  II. 
Otho,  having  driven  Berenger  from  Italy,  en- 
tered Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  was 
crowned  emperor  of  the  West  in  February,  962. 
He  secured  to  the  pope  his  title  to  the  States 
of  the  Church,  and  exacted  from  him  the  prom- 
ise that  he  would  hold  no  relation  with  Beren- 
ger. John  violated  this  promise ;  and  the  em- 
peror, incenseil  at  his  faithlessness,  as  well  as 
at  tlie  loud  complaints  about  his  licentious  life, 
returned  to  Rome  in  903,  and  caused  the  pope 
to  be  degraded  in  an  assembly  of  bishops  held 
in  St.  Peter's  in  November,  and  the  antipope 
Leo  VI II.  to  be  chosen  in  his  stead.  In  964,  the 
Romans  having  revolted,  John  reentered  Rome 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force^  expelled  Leo,  and 
committed  many  atrocities.  ( )tho  was  i)repar- 
ing  to  march  once  more  toward  Rome  when  the 
pope  fell  suddenly  sick  and  died.  \h  Jelin  XXII. 


(Jaoqubs  d^Eusi),  bom  in  Cahors,  France, 
about  1244,  died  in  Avignon  in  1884.  He  wa4 
an  Augustinian  monk,  and  was  transferred  from 
the  see  of  Fr^lua  to  that  of  Avignon  by  Clem- 
ent v.,  who  also  appointed  him  cardinal-bish- 
op of  Porto.  He  was  elected  pope  at  Lyons  in 
August,  1816,  and  crowned  therein  September. 
His  first  act  was  to  create  one  Italian  and  seven 
French  cardinals,  a  step  indicating  a  resolve 
to  make  the  papacy  a  permanent  French  insti- 
tution. French  historians  accordingly  bestow 
great  praise  on  this  pope,  while  the  Italians  are 
unsparing  in  their  censure.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  VII.  in  1818,  the  imperial  crown  was 
claimed  by  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of 
Austria.  John  cited  the  contestants  before 
him,  and  Louis  refusing  to  appear,  the  pope 
excommunicated  him.  Louis  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  The  diet  of  Frankfort  soa- 
tained  him,  declaring  that  the  imperial  author- 
ity depended  upon  God  alone.  The  strife 
which  existed  in  Italy  between  the  Gudphs  and 
Ghibellines  made  the  latter  espouse  the  cause 
of  Louis,  while  the  former  sided  with  the  pope. 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  who  aspired  to  be  sole 
ruler  in  the  peninsula,  became  the  leader  of 
the  Guelphs,  while  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily, 
with  the  Visconti,  the  Scalaa,  and  the  Estea. 
supported  Louis.  They  were  excommunicatea 
as  heretics,  a  crusade  was  preached  against  them, 
and  pope  and  emperor  sent  armies  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  respective  partisans.  Louis  en- 
tered Italy  in  1827,  was  crowned  at  Milan  with 
the  iron  crown,  and  at  Rome  with  the  impe- 
rial crown.  In  an  assembly  held  in  the  square 
of  St  Peter^s  he  cited  the  pope  to  appear  and 
answer  to  the  charges  of  heresy  and  high  trea- 
son, deposed  him,  sentenced  him  to  be  burned 
alive,  appointed  in  his  stead  Pietro  da  Corva- 
ria,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.,  and 
made  it  a  law  that  any  pope  residing  out  of 
Rome  for  more  than  thi*ee  months  should  be 
considered  as  deposed.  Louis  returned  to  Ger- 
many, the  leaders  of  the  Ghibellines  died  soon 
afterward,  and  the  Guelphs  gradually  gained 
the  ascendancy.  John  was  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions  to  save  Christendom  from  Saracenic 
aggression,  and  succeeded  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life  in  forming  against  the  Turks  a  league 
composed  of  the  kings  of  France,  Sicily,  Cy- 
prus, and  Armenia,  and  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Andronicus.  He  sanctioned  the  custom  intro- 
duced by  St.  Bonaventura  of  ringing  the  church 
bells  at  sunset,  and  saluting  the  Virgin  with 
three  Ave  Marias  in  honor  of  the  incarna- 
tion. He  confirmed  the  militarv  order  of 
Christ  (March,  1319),  founded  by  King  Denis  of 
Portugal,  restrained  the  power  of  the  Teutonic 
knights,  who  oppressed  the  new  Christians  of 
Lithuania,  and  canonized  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
He  deprived  by  statute  the  people  of  towns  of 
the  right  of  electing  their  bishops,  established 
the  custom  of  collecting  ** annates"  or  first 
fruits,  and  left  at  his  death  a  well  filled  treasu- 
ry. VII.  Jobi  XXHI.  (Baltassare  Cossa),  bom 
in  Naples  about  1360,  died  in  Florence,  Nov. 
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22,  1419.  St.  Antoninus,  archbisliop  of  Flor- 
ence, describes  him  as  a  man  of  great  adminis- 
trative ability,  a  clever  politician,  and  a  bold 
soldier,  who  had  been  in  his  youth  a  corsidr ; 
but  as  a  ])riest  ho  was  ill  calculated  to  advance 
spiritual  interests.  lie  was  created  canlinal  in 
1402,  and  was  degraded  from  that  dignity  by 
Gregory  XII.  in  punishment  of  his  tyrannical 
conduct  toward  the  Boh»gncse,  but  was  re- 
stored to  it  by  Alexan<ler  V.,  who  reappointed 
him  governor  of  Bologna.  He  was  elected 
poi)e  in  May,  1410,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  now 
divided  with  John  tlio  allegiance  of  Christen- 
dom. John  wrote  letters  to  the  imperial 
electors  to  induce  them  to  choose  Sigismund 
of  Luxcml)urg,  king  of  Hungary,  and  he 
espoused  the  claims  of  Louis  of  Anjou  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  oi)position  to  the  reign- 
ing king,  Ladislas.  He  entered  Koine  in  tri- 
umph with  Louis  in  1411,  and,  gathering  all 
the  troops  he  could  muster,  attacked  and  de- 
feated Ladislas  at  Hoccasecca  in  May.  He  pub- 
lished a  crusade  against  him  in  the  following 
Dt»oember,  and  compelled  him  to  forsake  the 
party  of  (Tregr>ry  XII.  and  submit  to  himself, 
lie  then  broke  off  his  relations  with  Louis  of 
Anjou,  and  restored  Ladislas  to  his  kingdom, 
appointing  him  at  the  same  time  general  of 
the  Roman  <rhurch,  and  furnishing  him  with 
money.  But  Ladislas  soon  afterward  took 
possession  of  Rome  and  force^l  John  to  fly. 
The  latter  now  had  recourse  to  Sigismund, 
who  urged  him  to  assemble  a  council  at  Con- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the 
great  western  schism  and  reforming  ecclesias- 
tical abuses,  with  the  assurance  that  John  should 
l>e  free  to  come  and  go  during  the  council. 
After  nmoh  hesitation  he  consented  to  the 
emperor's  soheTue,  and  opened  the  council  in 
person,  Nov.  r»,  1414.  Meanwhile  the  death 
of  Liidislas  had  left  Rome  open  to  John,  who 
rej)ented  of  having  yielded  to  the  emperor's 
solicitations,  and  only  watched  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  Italy.  On  March  2,  1415, 
he  bound  himself  by  oath  to  renounce  the  pon- 
titical  dignity  as  soon  as  his  rivals  had  abdi- 
cated; but  he  afterward  refuse<l  to  sign  the 
act  of  renunciation,  and  tieil  from  Constance 
<lis;ruisod  as  a  merchant  under  the  protection 
(tf  tho  duko  of  Austria,  an<l  took  refuge  at 
Froihurg.  In  May  a  sentence  of  deposition 
was  pronounced  against  him  by  the  counril; 
and  tlie  duke  of  Austria  f^ave  him  over  to 
tlie  eujperor,  wlio  sent  him  a  pri>oner  first 
to  lK'ideil»erg.  and  then  to  Munich,  where  he 
\va«i  detaine<l  for  four  years.  John  escaj>e<l 
in  UIW,  and  making  his  way  to  Fh>rence  was 
kindly  received  by  Martin  V.,  who  appointed 
him  bishop  of  Frascati  and  dean  of  the  college 
of  cardinaU. 

JOil.\,  kimr  of  Endand,  third  S4)vereiirn  of 
The  house  of  Plant Mgeuet,  and  fourth  son  of 
Ilt'iirv  II.  and  Kleanor  of  Atpiitaine,  born  in 
Oxford,  Dec.  21,  UUfi,  dii^l  Oit.  U»,  1210. 
The  surname  of  Lackland  {Sitnufcrn  ),  bv  which 


he  is  often  mentioned,  was  popolArij^ate 
becau.sc  of  the  small  possessions  thia  deroM 
upon  him,  while  the  dder  sons  wen  aU  &a<> 
ally  provided  for ;  and  it  was  ^*  the  uaal  n^ 
lation  of  younger  sons,  whose  fathendiK^ 
ring  their  minority,  and  who  could  not  poMi 
estates  until  they  were  of  age  to  do  tbe  Mri 
services  required  for  them/*  Wben  k  «■ 
seven  years  old  his  father  bestowed  pnpflv 
upon  him  in  England  and  Xomian«ly.  A  — 
riage  between  him  and  Alice,  eldck  ~ 
of  the  count  of  Savoy,  was  negotiated. 

early  death  prevented  its  comuleCioiL    . 

II.  maJe  John  lord  of  Irelana,  and  he  «M 
with  a  large  army  to  that  countrr  in  Hmk 
11H5,  accompanie«l  by  his  lord  deputy,  DeljqL 
and  Gerald  Ikrry  (Giraldus  Cambrcttii^  Ai 
historian.  Ilis  iK^iavior  was  so  impmdaftlte 
he  became  the  object  of  almost  nnirei 
rence,  and  his  father  was  compelled  to 
him  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
was  Ilenry^s  favorite  son,  bat  he  joined  iiAi 
repeated  rebellions  of  his  brothers ;  and  Bmffi 
death  was  occasioned  by  his  becoming  iafiiBri 
that  John's  name  stood  at  the  head  of  ths  iC 
of  those  barons  who  had  joined  Phifip  Ai|» 
tus  of  France  against  him,  though  at  thrt  tar 
time  ho  was  exerting  himself  to  bcnctft  dt 
fortunes  of  the  rebellious  prince.  Rictei  L 
successor  of  Henry,  bestowed  large 
upon  John,  then  known  as  eari  of 
but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from 
as  unfraternally  as  he  had  behaved 
Richard  departed  on  his  famous 
tending  that,  in  case  he  should  die 
his  successor  shonid  be  Arthur,  duke  of  Bril- 
tany,  son  of  iiis  brother  Geoffrey,  Jolif 
senior.  When  Richard  on  his  return  btcflv 
a  prisoner  in  Germany,  John  sought  to  note 
his  imprisonment  perpetual,  and  to  mw  Iki 
crown,  raising  forces,  and  doing 


Phili])  Augustus  for  such  portions  of  XoiBBb 
as  he  liad  not  surrendered  to  him.  He  boMpH 
places  in  England  that  were  held  by  RicbtfA 
friends,  asserted  that  his  brotlier  was  dasd.  fli 
demanded  his  own  recognition  as  king.  Bt 
did  not  succeed,  and  Richard  returned  to  E^^ 
land  in  1194,  seized  John^s  castle  of  XcCliiP' 
ham,  and  summoned  him  to  take  his  tnl 
for  treason,  he  being  then  in  France.  wUlktf 
Richanl  led  an  army.  At  the  intereesBoa  i( 
their  mother,  the  king  pardoned  his 
wlio  remained  faithful  during  the  re*(  of 
ard*s  life.  Richard  bequeathed  to  John  il  Iv 
d<»minions  and  most  of  his  treasora,  ad  r^ 
(piireil  that  homage  should  be  done  him.  Mi 
experienced  little  difficult v  in  obtaining  p<^ 
Si^'ssion  of  England  and  I^ormandy,  ui  M 
crownetl  at  Rouen,  April  2ft,  1199, 
Westminster,  May  27.  His  accwmi 
from  April  6.  but  he  was  not  regarded 
of  England  until  he  had  been  uoatd,  i^ 
<'(»rding  to  the  rule  of  descent,  the  crovB  k^ 
longed  to  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  aid  ikt 
mother  of  that  prince,  Constance,  pccfHdii 
Philip  Augustus  to  espouse  his  qoarra.    lUf 
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•0i2ed  Anjon,  Tonraine,  and  Maine  for  Arthur, 
and  he  was  advancing  into  Normandj  when 
John  arrived  there.  After  some  negotiation, 
war  was  renewed ;  bnt  the  general  of  Arthur^s 
forces,  finding  that  the  French  king  was  acting 
for  himself  alone,  effected  a  recondliation  be- 
tween John  and  Arthur,  which  was  of  brief 
duration.  The  uncle  sought  to  make  away 
wkh  his  nephew,  who  fled  back  to  Philip,  ac- 
companied by  his  mother.  In  1200  a  peace 
was  made  between  John  and  Philip,  the  latter 
acknowledging  John  as  Richard^s  heir,  and 
forcing  Arthur  to  do  him  homage  for  Brittany. 
Jc^  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Philip,  the 
collection  of  which  caused  much  trouble  in 
Inland.  The  first  demand  for  the  privileges 
of  Magna  Charta  was  made'  by  the  barons  in 
May,  1201,  and  refused,  whereupon  they  de- 
clined accompanying  him  to  Paris,  which  he 
lisited  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
fd  his  niece  with  the  dauphin,  and  the  king 
tdzed  their  castles.  John,  who  had  put  away 
his  first  wife,  Avisa,  because  they  were  related 
within  the  forbidden  degrees,  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Angoul^me,  Auff.  24, 
1200.  This  lady  had  been  betrothed  to  Hugh 
de  Lusignan,  son  of  the  count  of  La  Marche. 
who  challenged  John  to  combat.  John  offerea 
to  fight  by  his  champion,  an  offer  which  Lu- 
dgnan  treated  with  contempt,  declaring  that 
the  king's  champions  were  bravos.  Arthur's 
claims  having  been  renewed,  and  insurrections 
in  his  favor  occurring  in  Anjou  and  Maine, 
Lusignan  espoused  his  cause,  and  civil  war 
broke  oat  in  Poitou  and  Normandy.  Arthur 
and  Lusignan  besieged  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  in 
the  castle  of  Mirebeau,  in  Poitou,  and  John 
hastened  to  his  mother's  assistance.  On  Aug. 
I,  1202,  he  defeated  the  besiegers  in  a  pitched 
battle,  killing  or  capturing  them  all.  Arthur, 
then  in  his  16th  year,  was  among  the  captives. 
He  was  imprisoned,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  put  to  death  by  his  nncle,  a  belief  quite* 
in  keeping  with  John's  actions.  John  was  ac- 
cused by  Philip  Augustus  of  the  murder,  and 
w&s  summoned  to  defen<l  himself  before  the 
peers  of  France.  He  refused  to  attend,  and 
tlie  court  pronounced  judgment,  that  "where- 
as John,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  violation  of  his 
oath  to  Philip  his  lord,  had  murdered  the  son  of 
his  elder  brother,  a  homager  of  the  crown  of 
France,  and  had  perpetrated  the  crime  within 
the  seignory  of  France,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
felony  and  treason,  and  was  therefore  adjudged 
to  forfeit  all  the  lands  which  he  held  by  hom- 
age." Thi:<  decree  of  forfeiture  was  vigorous- 
ly put  in  f()rce  by  Philip,  whose  proceedings 
were  aided  by  the  discontent  that  prevailed  in 
John's  French  possessions.  In  1203  nearly  all 
tliose  possessions  except  Guienne  were  taken  by 
Philip,  and  John  tied  to  England.  He  had  said, 
on  hearing  of  Pliilip's  cai)tures  of  towns :  '*  Let 
him  take  them,  I  will  one  day  recover  them ; 
the  English  sterlings  will  restore  all  things." 
This  would  have  been  no  idle  boast  had  he  been 
a  poY>ular  monarch  in  England;  but  there  he 


was  even  more  detested  than  he  was  in  France. 
The  name  of  Lackland  was  now  revived  for 
him.  He  landed  with  an  army  at  La  Rochelle 
in  1206,  and  took  Ansers,  but  then  retired. 
He  had  received  no  aid  from  the  English  bar- 
ons, whom  he  proceeded  to  fine  frequentlv 
and  -heavily;  and  the  archbishop  of  York 
cursed  the  collectors  of  the  fines  and  left  Eng- 
land. Those  quarrels  now  began  which  end^ 
in  the  granting  of  the  great  charter.  John  be- 
came involved  in  a  contest  with  the  church 
concerning  the  election  of  Cardinal  Langton  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  Pope  Innocent  III. 
laid  England  under  an  interdict  The  king 
seized  the  possessions  of  the  church,  and  ban- 
ished those  who  had  occilpied  them.  A  bull 
of  ezconomunication  was  issued  in  1209,  and 
John  sought  to  prevent  its  promulgation  in 
England,  without  which  it  could  have  no  force. 
His  fear  was  that  Philip  Augustus  would  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  England,  under  papal 
authority,  and  he  maintained  relations  with 
some  of  that  prince's  neighbors.  In  the  mean 
time  he  compelled  William,  king  of  Scotland, 
to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  effected 
conquests  in  Wales,  dictatiuff  terms  of  peace  to 
Prince  Llewellyn.  He  also  led  a  peat  army  to 
Ireland,  where  he  curbed  the  iTorman  colo- 
nists, divided  the  English  possessions  into  coun- 
ties, and  established  there  the  laws  of  England. 
He  was  guilty  of  acts  of  cmelty  that  shocked 
the  sentiment  of  even  that  ferocious  age.  Of 
the  captives  whom  he  took  in  1202,  most  of 
the  principal  men  were  starved  to  death  in 

Erison.  On  an  insurrection  occurring  in  Wales, 
e  caused  28  hostages,  all  young  nobles,  to  be 
executed.  In  1218  the  pope  solemnly  deposed 
John,  and  absolved  his  vassals  from  their  alle- 
giance. The  French  king  prepared  to  enforce 
the  sentence,  and  John  assembled  a  numerous 
afmy  to  defend  his  kingdom  ;  but  as  he  could 
.  not  rely  upon  its  fidelity,  he  listened  to  the  ar- 
guments of  the  nuncio,  Pandulph,  and  resigned 
his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  whose  vassal  he  be- 
came. This  act,  so  aegrading  to  modern  ideas, 
was  not  viewed  so  harshly  then,  and  had 
many  precedents ;  and  the  barons  themselves 
acknowledged  its  validity.  Pandulph  proceed- 
ed to  France,  where  he  commanded  Philip  to 
put  an  end  to  his  project  of  invasion,  as  Eng- 
land had  become  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter. 
Tliat  monarch  endeavored  to  turn  his  prepara- 
tions to  account  by  planning  the  conquest  of 
Flanders,  but  he  had  ultimately  to  fight  for 
his  own  donrinions  at  Bovmes.  John  invaded 
France,  but  accomplished  nothing,  though  his 
fleet  had  previously  defeated  that  of  Philip. 
As  he  continued  his  course  of  misgovernment, 
a  confederacy  was  formed  against  him  by  the 
nobility,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Archbishop 
Langton  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Rob- 
ert Fitz- Walter  commanded  its  forces.  The 
king  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  barons, 
who  forced  him  to  make  the  grant  known  as 
Magna  Charta,  June  15,  1215.  (See  Magna 
CuARTA.)    His  submission  was  but  momentary ; 
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as  soon  A»  he  could  raij«e  a  forcifrn  force,  aided  '  a  ransom  of  8,000.000  crowns.  On  h\i^  return 
by  tho  pope,  who  ro^^ardtnl  the  barons  as  rebels  home,  John,  coming;  br  inheritance  int't  \mh» 
Against  himself,  ho  resumed  the  war  with  sue-    session  of  the  duchy  of  Burpinily,  bestowed  it 


ces-i.  The  barons  applied  to  France  for  aid, 
offering  to  make  the  dauphin  Louis  kin^  of 
Kn;;Iand.     Louis  entered  Kn^land  at  the  head 


on  his  fourth  son,  Philii>  the  Bold,  as  a  nrvird 

for  his  trallantry  at  the  battle  of    Puitierii 

Another  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  whom  he  bad 

of  an  army.     John  was  about  to  fi^rht  a  battle  j  jriven  as  a  hostage  for  ilie  fultiliiient  of  tb« 

for  his  crown,  when  he  lost  bis  bag;ra^e,  treu-    treaty  of  Bretijrny,  havinjr  forfeite<l  hi<  wopI 


sure,  «S:c.,  in   *'the  Wash."     This  atfected  his 
mind,  and  as  he  was  ill  at  the  time  of  the  loss, 


by  running  away  from  Enpland,  John  thuuflt 
himself  in  honor  bound  to  nrturn  t^i  i-apiirity. 


his  sickness  so  increase<l  that  he  soon  after  ,  saying,  **If  pood  faith  were  bant!*h«d  from 
died.  His  death  was  attributed  to  poison,  and  |  earth,  it  ought  to  be  still  found  in  the  heartj 
also  to  dysentery  brought  on  by  partaking  of  kings."  He  consequcntlr  returned  to  Lou* 
freely  of  peaches  an<l   new  cider.      Mmlern  ;  don,  and  there  died. 

England  dates  from  the  reign  of  John,  whose  |  JOH.\  IL  €A8IMIB«  king  of  Poland,  born 
cowardice  and  imbecility  led  to  the  loss  of  the  j  March  21,  1609,  die<l  in  Nevem,  France.  Her. 
greater  part  of  the  French  possessions  of  his  .  1((,  1072.  He  was  a  yonnger  bod  of  SigisnoDd 
family,  and  so  caused  the  Norman  portion  of  .  HI.,  of  the  house  of  Vaaa,  by  un  AosCiiaa 
the  inliabitants  of  the  island  to  regard  the  ,  princess,  who  was  baffled  in  her  scheme*  to 


£n<rlish  as  their  countrymen.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Henry  HI. 
JOHN  II.,  surnamed  le  Bon  (the  Good,  or 


procure  him  the  throne  by  his  loyal  adherence 
to  his  elder  half  brother  Ladisla.-^  who  aftrr 
the   death  of   Sigismund  was    elected   ktadr 


rather  the  Gallant),  king  of  France,  the  second  I  (1032).  In  1638  he  embarked  at  (tenoa  f«ir 
of  the  Valois  family,  born  about  1319,  died  in  Spain  to  negotiate  a  league  with  Philip  IIL 
London  in  1804.  Succeeding  his  father  Philip  against  France ;  but  suffering  shipwreck  on 
VL  in  1350,  he  indulged  in  such  extravagant  the  co&<t  of  Provence,  he  was  seized  and  by 
expenditures  to  celebrate  his  accession  to  the  j  order  of  Richelieu  imprisoned  at  Vincennesi 
throne  that  he  soon  found  the  royal  treasury  !  where  ho  remained  two  years,  and  wa»  only 


cxhauste<l,  and  had  to  summon  the  states  gen- 
eral for  a  grant  of  money.  His  iirst  measures 
were  marked  by  despotism  and  cruelty.     By 


reletised  on  promise  of  his  brother  the  kinf 
of  Poland  never  to  wage  war  afrainst  France. 
Ho  then  travelled  through  various  cH>nntrieiof 


his  orders  the  great  constable  Kaoul,  count  of  western  Europe,  entered  the  order  of  JeniSi 
£u  and  (luines,  whom  he  suspected  of  treach-  in  Rome,  was  made  cardinal  by  Innocent  X, 
erous  dealings  with  the  English,  was  arrested  but  after  his  return  to  Poland  again  berain«  a 
an<l  l)eheaded  without  any  form  of  trial,  while  I  layman,  and,  ha%'ing  8Ucoee<1ed  his  brother  ii 
his  oDice  and  property  were  given  to  Charles  of  I  1048,  marriinl  his  widow  Maria  Luisa  Gonai^ 
I^cerda,  a  Spanisli  prince.  Tlie  latter  having  ■  His  reign  commenced  amid  the  confoMon  anl 
been  murdered  at  Laigle,  Xormandy,  by  Charles  disasters  cause<l  by  the  great  revolt  of  the  Coi- 
tlie  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  a  friend  of  Raoul.  '  sacks  under  ChmielnickL  who  had  advancvd 
King  John  came  unexpectedly  to  Rouen,  where  '  into  the  very  heart  of  Poland.  The  power  of 
Charles  was  entertained  by  the  dauphin,  made  ;  the  king  had  been  stripped  of  almo^  all  itt 
him  a  prisoner  with  his  own  hand,  and  caused  prerogatives  by  the  growing  influence  of  tb» 
four  of  his  followers  to  lie  decapitated  on  the  nobles.  Russia  and  Sweden,  which  had  knf 
spot.  Philip,  brother  of  Charles  of  Navarre,  J  been  active  enemies  of  Poland,  availed  tbfli- 
and  the  count  of  Harctmrt,  uncle  of  one  of  the  !  selves  of  its  distracted  condition,  and  renewed 
victims,  appealedto  Edward  HI.  of  England  \  their  attacks.    George  Rakdczy  of  TnmsyKa- 


for  vengeance.  The  English  invaded  France 
at  once.  King  John  met  one  of  their  armies, 
under  the  Black  Prince,  at  Maupertuis,  near 


nia,  too,  invaded  the  Polish  territorr,  wkife 
<liet  after  diet  was  dissolved  bj  abuses  of  iht 
Ubtrum  tfto.    Cliarles  (? ustavus  uf  Sweden  Iri- 


Poitiers.  and,  elated  by  bin  sui>eriority  in  num-  nmphantly  marched  through  the  conntrr.  anl 
hers,  attacked  him  imprudently,  was  defeated,  ;  «>ccupie<l  Cracow  (1656),  John  Casimir  harinf 
Sept.  l\K  13')r»,  and  carrieil  i)risoner  tirst  to  ,  tied  to  Silesia.  Before  Czentocbowa.  bovenr, 
Bonleaux,  and  then  to  London,  his  contpier-  ,  the  Swe<les  met  with  an  unexpected  check. 


a  confederation  of  the  nobles  against  sU  ene- 
mies of  the  country  having  been  formed. 


ors  treatiuL'  him  with  courtesvand  distinction. 
l>urin::  his  captivity*  violent  dissi^nsions  broke 

out  in  France,  and  the  dauphin  (afterwanl  !  niecki  won  a  series  of  victories  over  Iks 
Charles  v.),  who  had  a<sumi'<l  the  regi'ucy,  was  Swedes,  Transylvanians,  Cossackis  and  Ri^ 
for  a  while  unable  to  contend  against  the  rising  sians.  The  wars  with  the  Swedes  and  Ri^ 
power  of  the  third  citato.  At  the  end  of  three  sians  were  terminated  by  treaties  inTehiif 
year>«  John  tried  to  rciTiiin  his  freedom  by  a  considerable  cessions  of  provinces  on  ^  Bii^ 
humiliating;  tre:ity  with   PMward   III.,  which  |  tic  and  the  Dnieper  on  the  part  of 


WM-*  rejected  by  the  >tate'*  ^'eneral  of  France,  which  also  lost  its  sway  over  the 

The  di^a'^troMs  peace  of  Bretitrny  (13(»<i).  how-  who  put  themselves  under  the  proCccfisn  «f 

ever,  providi*<l  for  the  liberation  <»f  the  French  the  czar.     I  hiring  the^e  long  disturhancei  Ma 

kinu'  l»y  the  sacritice  to  the  Emrlish  (»f  simie  i>f  Casimir,  though  feeble  and  of  a  peaceful  di^ 

the  be>t  French  provinces  and  the  payment  t»f  position,  fretpently  proved  his  patriod^  "^ 
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l>raTerj.  The  intrigaes  of  his  wife  in  favor  of 
the  duke  of  Enghien,  son  of  the  prince  of  Con* 
d6,  as  successor  to  the  throne,  having  brought 
about  a  rebellion  under  tieorge  Lubomiruci, 
and  a  bloody  though  short  civil  war.  the  kins 
finally  resolved  upon  abdication,  ana  resigned 
his  crown  at  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  Sept.  16, 
1668.  In  the  following  year  he  retired  to 
France,  where  he  was  hospitably  treated  by 
Loub  XIV.  His  wife  had  died  without  issue 
before  his  abdication.  His  body  was  removed 
to  the  cathedral  of  Cracow  in  1676,  his  heart 
only  being  interred  in  St.  Germain  des  Pr^ 
of  which  Louis  XIV.  had  made  him  abbot 
John  Oasimir^s  reign  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
astvons  in  the  history  of  Poland,  whose  dis- 
memberment by  the  houses  of  Moscow,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Hapsburg,  as  it  took  place  100 
years  after  his  death,  he  predicted  in  a  memo- 
rable speech  to  the  diet  of  1661. 

JOHN  HI.  SOBIiSlU,  king  of  Poland,  bom  in 
the  circle  of  Zlocz6w,  then  belonging  to  the 
palatinate  of  Belz,  in  1629,  or  according  to 
some  in  1624,  died  June  17, 1696.  His  father, 
Jacob  Sobieski,  castellan  of  Cracow,  carefully 
attended  to  the  education  of  his.  two  sons,  of 
whom  Marcus  was  the  elder,  and  to  complete 
it  sent  them  to  Paris.  Here  John  enterea  tiie 
ranks  of  the  musketeers  of  the  young  Louis 
XIV.  under  Coud^ ;  but  on  receiving  the  news 
of  the  death  of  King  Ladislas  IV.  and  the  dis- 
asters caused  by  the  bloody  rising  of  the  Cos- 
sacks (1648),  both  brothers  hastened  to  their 
country  and  offered  their  services  to  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Ladislas,  John  Casimir.  Both 
fought  bravely,  John  especially  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Beresteczko  (1651),  but 
Marcus  fell  soon  after.  The  invasion  of  Charles 
Gustavus  of  Sweden,  and  the  simultaneous 
dangers  which  threatened  Poland  from  every 
Quarter,  pave  Sobieski  ample  opportunity  to 
display  his  valor,  and  next  to  Czarniecki  he 
was  foremost  in  saving?  the  country  from  ruin. 
His  services  were  well  rewarded,  and  shortly 
before  the  abdication  of  John  Casimir  he  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  of  the  army.  In 
1672  Poland  was  invaded  by  the  Turks  and 
Tartars,  both  of  whose  armies  he  successively 
surprised  and  defeated.  Tlie  new  king,  Michael 
Korybut,  being  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  the 
fortre!*s  of  Kamenetz,  concluded  an  ignomin- 
ious treaty  with  the  sultan ;  but  Sobieski  caused 
its  rejection  by  the  senate,  hastened  to  Po<lo- 
lia,  and  routed  the  Turks  at  Khotin  (1673). 
The  news  of  the  king's  death  arrived  a  few 
davs  later,  and  the  commander  and  his  follow- 
ers  hastened  to  Warsaw  to  attend  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor.  This  resulted,  after  stormy 
debates,  in  the  choice  of  Sobieski,  who  imme- 
diately resimied  the  war,  and  rescued  the  for- 
tress  of  Trembowla,  which  had  been  saved  by 
the  heroism  of  the  wife  of  the  commander. 
Another  campaign  was  terminated  less  success- 
fully by  a  treaty  with  the  Turks  at  Zuraw- 
no,  where  Sobiesivi  was  nearly  compelled  to 
surrender  with  his  comparatively  small  army. 


The  rising  of  the  Hunmrians  under  TOkOli, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  Mussulmans  under  the 
grand  vizier  Kara  Mustapha,  having  brou^t 
Austria  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  Sobieski  was  per- 
suaded by  his  wife  and  the  ambassadors  of  the 
emperor  and  pope  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of 
Vienna,  which  was  besieged  by  an  army  of 
800,000  men  (1688).  The  Poles,  numbering 
about  one  tenth  as  many,  were  joined  by  a 
somewhat  larger  body  of  German  troops. 
Scarcely  had  they  arrived  before  Vienna  when 
Sobieski  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  The  Turks 
were  driven  within  their  intrenchments,  and 
attacked  there  on  the  next  day  (Sept.  12). 
The  charge  was  terrible,  and  after  a  short 
struggle  the  Turks  were  completely  routed. 
Sobieski  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Vienna, 
and  was  hailed  by  all  Europe  as  the  saviour 
of  Christendom.  The  emperor  Leopold  alone, 
who  had  fled  from  his  capital,  was  too  proud  to 
receive  cordially  the  hero  who  was  ^^  only  an 
elected  monarch.**  Sobieski  pursued  his  suc- 
cess, following  the  enemy  into  Hungary,  whidi 
was  soon  restored  to  the  emperor.  Returning 
to  Poland,  where  the  intrigues  of  his  wife  had 
created  for  him  a  large  number  of  enemies,  he 
made  a  disadvantageous  peace  with  the  ezar, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  turn  all  his  forces  against 
the  Turks.  The  conauest  of  Wallachia  was 
the  aim  of  this  undertaking,  in  whidi  he  failed 
after  various  attempts.  ^Uie  last  years  of  his 
life  were  embittered  by  civil  as  well  as  domestic 
troubles.  Admired  as  a  warrior,  he  was  little 
esteemed  by  the  Polish  nation  as  a  monarch, 
and  after  his  death  his  three  sons,  Jacob,  Con- 
stantine,  and  Alexander,  were  passed  over  at 
the  election,  which  gave  the  crown  of  Poland 
to  Augustus  of  Saxony. — The  Lettre9  du  rot  de 
Pologne^  Jean  Sohieikiy  d  la  reine  Marie  Caii- 
tnire^  pendant  la  eampagne  de  Vienne,  were 
published  in  Paris  in  1826. 

JOHN  (JoHANN  Nepomuk  Maria  Joseph), 
king  of  Saxony,  born  in  Dresden,  Dec.  12, 1801, 
died  there,  Oct.  29, 1878.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Saxony  and  the 
princess  Carolina  of  Parma.  At  the  oge  of  20 
ne  entered  the  ministry  of  finance,  of  which  he 
was  president  until  he  retired  in  1881.  As  a 
member  of  the  upper  house  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  that 
year.  lie  was  commander  of  the  national  guard 
from  1831  to  1846.  His  brother,  Frederick  Au- 
gustus II.,  dying  without  issue,  Aug.  9,  1854, 
he  became  king.  lie  adopted  a  policy  on  east- 
ern affairs  hostile  to  the  western  powers,  and 
in  the  war  of  1866  took  the  side  of  Austria. 
The  Prussians  entered  Saxony  June  18,  and  the 
Saxon  army,  having  withdrawn  without  a  blow 
to  Bohemia,  fought  against  them  in  the  battle 
of  Kdniggr&tz,  July  8.  Peace  was  concluded 
between  Prussia  and  Saxony,  Oct.  21,  and  the 
king  returned  to  Dresden  Nov.  8,  having  agreed 
to  pay  a  large  sum,  and  to  cede  the  fortress  of 
KOnigstein.  Subsequently  Saxony  entered  the 
North  German  confederation,  and  her  troops, 
under  command  of  the  crown  prince  Albert, 
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took  a  conspicuous  part  in  tho  Franco-Prns- 
siiin  war  of  1?S7()-'71.  Kinjr  John  early  allow- 
ed a  tasto  for  arclia^olo^ncal  study  and  Italian 
literature.  He  nuide  a  journey  to  Italy  in 
188!^,  and  as  the  fruit  of  \i\s  studies  published, 
under  the  pseudunyine  Phihdcthes,  a  German 
translation  of  tho  Dirina  Com  media  of  Dante, 
with  critical  an<l  liistorical  notes  of  preat  value 
(Leipsic,  lH3'»-'49;  2d  ed.,  I8(i5).  In  lS2-t  he 
iiecaine  president  (►f  the  society  of  antitpiaries  of 
Saxony,  and  in  1><52  and  1853  was  president  of 
the  German  society  of  history  and  antitiuities. 
lie  left  manuscript  translations  from  tho  Lnglish 
of  70  poems,  includin;];  several  by  Bryant. 

JOHX  (JoiiANN  Haitist  Joseph),  archduke  of 
Austria,  ninth  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II. 
and  Maria  Louis;x  of  Spain,  born  in  Florence, 
Jan.  20, 17^2,  died  in  (iratz,  May  K\  1859.  He 
was  carefully  educate<l,  and  in  18no,  when  but 
18  years  of  ajre,  was  made  co!nnumder-in-chief 
of  the  Austrian  army.  He  pre-^sed  forward 
into  Bavaria,  encountered  the  French  under 
Moreau  at  Hohcnlinden,  and  suffered  a  jrravc 
defeat  there  (Dec.  3),  which  was  (piickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  at  Salzburg  (Dec.  H). 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  February, 
1801,  ho  l>ecamo  director-in-chief  of  the  de- 
partments of  fortification  and  engineering 
throughout  tho  empire.  Ho  especially  inter- 
este<l  himself  in  the  welfare  of  Tyrol,  and  after 
servinp:  as  minister  of  war  from  I803  to  1805, 
ho  was  appointed  in  the  latter  voar  to  com- 
mand the  army  stationed  in  that  province. 
After  the  separation  of  Tyrol  from  Austria,  he 
plannetl  through  Hormayr  tho  rising  of  the 
Tyroleso  in  1S09  apiinst  their  new  ma<:ters, 
and  commanded  with  success  tho  anny  ope- 
rating there  and  in  Italy,  defeating  the  vice- 
roy Eugene  (Aoril  1(»)  in  an  important  engage- 
ment near  Sacile,  but  retreating  when  he  lieard 
of  the  critical  situation  of  Vienna.  On  his  re- 
treat he  suffered  two  defeats  (on  the  Piave  and 
at  Raab),  nor  was  an  attempt  to  join  his  forces 
with  those  of  his  brother  at  Wjigram  attendeil 
with  better  fortune.  He  resigned  his  (*om- 
mand  soon  after  the  peace  of  October,  18iM>, 
and  was  afterward  but  little  concerne<l  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  Ho  live<l  in  retirement  in  (irratz, 
a  city  on  which  he  conferred  many  public  bene- 
fits till  1848,  when  ho  was  eU»ctiMl  vicar  of  tho 
empire  {Rf  i^hxrence^er)  by  the  Frankfort  j>ar- 
liaiuent.  In  this  capacity  ho  chiefly  devote<l 
hiin<ielf  to  protecting  the  interests  of  the  house 
of  Austria  again <«t  the  growing  pn^ponderance 
of  Prussia;  and  this  c^airso  he  continued  after 
I  he  nomination  <if  the  Prussian  king  as  empe- 
ror. On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  <iflice 
(Dec.  2o,  IHIIM,  which  in  the  mean  while  had 
K'come  merely  nominal,  he  again  retire<l  to 
(iratz.  He  contraettMl  a  morganatic  marrijige 
in  1«27  with  Anna  Plochel,  the  daughter  t»f  a 
Styrian  po».tma^ter;  and  by  her  he  left  one 
2«on,  the  count  of  Meran. 

J0H9f,  Enrnilf*  a  German  novelist,  popularly 
known  under  the  nom  dr  plume  of  E.  Marlitt, 
born  at  Arnstadt,   ThuriuL'ia,    Dec.  5.    1^2."i. 


She  is  the  daughter  of  a  painter,  and  on  w- 
count  of  her  fine  voice  was  udupt«d  in  1*41  hr 
the  princess  Matilda  of  Schwarzbarp-S>nderv 
hausen,  who  had  her  educatiHl.  and  enabled  brf 
to  study  music  in  Vienna  during  three  jrarx 
She  then  apneared  on  the  stasv,  but  a  cmidrii 
deafness  maae  her  return  to  Sondvr9haa««*o  ss« 
a  companion  of  the  princess.  Her  corT«s|ii-a- 
dents,  struck  with  ner  attractive  style,  en- 
couraged her  to  write  noveK  for  which  par- 
pose  she  returned  to  Arnst^idt  in  1^03.  il«r 
first  work.  Die  Zicoff  AjwsUK  apfieared  in  slw 
Leipsic  Gartenlmihe  in  1865.  She  acqaind 
celebrity  in  1800  by  her  (zraphic  and  poctif 
delineations  of  German  life  in  Gold^Ue  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  she  published  Blaufn^rt.  Wtt 
subsequent  works  are  iMu  OtheimnindmilUu 
Afamsell {lS(i7h  Reieh^grOfin  Gi*ela{\si^^).  Dm 
ILiideprinzeuehen  (1871)|and  Ifie  t^eiU  Fm 
(1874).  Many  of  them  hare  been  tnn^laud 
into  English  bv  Mrs.  Wistcr  of  PhiUdrlpbia 

JOH!V,  Kilghts  tf  MaU     See  Saint  Joas. 
Knioiits  op. 

Mm  OF  ArSTRIA,  Dm,  a  Spanish  ^mcnL 
natural  son  of  tlie  emperor  Charles  V..  bun  m 
Hatisbon,  probably  in  1547,  died  near  Nancr, 
Oct.  1,  1578.  His  mother  waa  Barbara  BloB- 
berg,  said  to  have  been  ori^nallv  a  wwbcr- 
woman ;  she  at  one  time  declared  in  a  fit  of 
passion  that  Don  John  was  not  the  emptrori 
son,  so  that  there  still  remains  some  duobc  m 
to  his  origin,  though  Charles  himself  nerer  <■- 
tertained  any.  The  child,  at  first  caUed  tie 
ronimo,  was  carried  to  Spain  and  broogfal  ip 
with  great  care  by  the  emperoKs  majordoaci 
Don  Luis  Quizada;  but  his  parentatK  w 
concealed  till  after  Charleses  death  in  I55H. 
when  a  private  letter  to  his  «on  and  foccve 
sor  Philip  II.  was  found  acknowledjiur  hi& 
Philip  changed  his  name,  gave  him  a  •pki- 
did  establishment  at  Madrid,  and  »ent  him  to 
Alcala  to  l>c  etlucated.  He  was  di<tinjniidMl 
for  beauty  and  for  martial  tastet^  and  accvB- 
pli>hment<s.  In  1505  he  departed  mcn4v 
for  Barcelona  to  take  part  in  the  defeace  if 
Malta,  but  was  compelled  to  return  by  coo* 
mand  of  the  king.  Philip  manifested  for  Ua 
the  tenderest  aftection.  and  his  coanliiBA 
came  in  time  to  regard  him  with  feeliniKt  Knk 
short  of  idohitry.  In  Jane.  156H,  Don  Joka 
Haile<l  in  command  of  an  expedition  afDUMt  tkt 
Harbary  corsairs,  with  Re<iuesens  as  lievteMBli 
and  ret  timed  triumphant  at  the  end  of  ficbK 
months.  In  the  same  year  the  great  iufaiiN 
tion  of  the  Moriscos  of  Granada  had  brota 
out,  and  Don  John  was  sent  thither  as 
commander-in-chief,  but  hampered  by  a 
cil  to  whf>se  will  he  was  obliged  to  defer. 
firsf  independent  exploit  waa  the  eapCare  flf 
(lalera,  which  fell  Feb.  6,  1570,  after  naBcafi 
losses  on  lioth  sides,  and  all  the  inhaUlVi> 
except  a  few  women  and  children  wcrt  tf 
his  onler  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  pbcv  M 
ra2e<l  to  the  ground  and  sown  with  tan.  Oihir 
successes  f<»llowed  rapidly  nntil  the  final  9*f^ 
sion  of  the  Moriscos  from  Granada,  ia  wiiA 
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Don  John  had  bat  a  subordinate  share.  In  1671 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  immense  ar- 
mament organized  by  the  holy  leagae  against 
the  Turks,  which  won  the  famous  naval  victory 
of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7.  Although  this  success  was 
not  followed  up,  owing  to  the  dissensions  of 
the  chiefs,  and  subsequently  to  the  avoidance 
of  battle  by  the  Turks,  all  Europe  rang  with 
the  praise  of  the  young  hero,  and  his  ambition 
rose  with  his  glory.  In  September,  1578,  he 
made  a  descent  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and 
captured  Tunis,  the  fortifications  of  which  he 
repaired  and  strengthened,  although  ordered 
by  Philip  to  destroy  them,  and  conceived  the 
project  of  establishing  a  throne  for  himself  on 
the  .ruins  of  Carthage.  The  nope  favored  the 
scheme,  but  the  king  thwartea  it,  and  the  next 
year  Tunis  was  recaptured  by  the  Turks.  He 
then    turned    his  attention  northward,  and, 

Sromised  all  the  aid  in  the  power  of  the  pope, 
reamed  of  liberating  and  marrying  the  captive 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  reigning  with  her 
over  all  Britain,  Elizabeth  being  dethroned. 
Opportunely,  as  it  seemed,  for  this  wild  plan, 
he  was  appointed  governor  general  of  the 
Netherlands,  and,  disguised  as  a  Moorish  slave 
to  one  of  his  attendants,  travelled  secretly 
through  France,  and  entered  Luxemburg  Nov.  4. 
1576,  the  very  day  of  the  terrible  massacre  ana 
pillage  by  the  Spanish  soldiery  known  as  the 
"fury  of  Antwerp."  Don  John  came  with 
the  contradictory  instructions  to  conciliate  the 
provinces,  but  concede  nothing ;  but  before  he 
could  procure  his  recognition  as  governor,  he 
found  nimself  obliged  to  sign  the  treaty  called, 
after  its  ratification  by  Philip,  the  perpetual 
edict,  and  to  send  away  the  hated  Spanish 
soldiers,  on  whom  he  had  relied  for  carrying 
out  his  personal  designs  upon  England.  The 
e<lict  ostensibly  confirmed  the  "  pacification  of 
Ghentv,'^  concluded  between  the  provinces  just 
before  his  arrival,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
religious  toleration;  but  William  of  Nassau, 
and  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  un- 
der his  guidance,  perceiving  the  duplicity  of 
its  stipulations,  ancl  the  governor's  insincerity, 
refused  to  accept  it.  Don  John,  for  his  own 
purposes,  was  sincerely  desirous  of  establish- 
ing peace,  but  at  the  same  time  determined  to 
maintain  the  royal  supremacy  and  suppress 
heresy ;  arid  the  long  and  harassing  negotia- 
tions carried  on  with  these  irreconcilable  aims, 
during?  which  he  made  to  no  purpose  unbound- 
ed offers  of  wealth  and  power  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  chafed  his  fiery  spirit  and  embittered 
his  hatred  of  the  Netherlanders.  At  length  he 
seized  the  castle  of  Xamur,  held  for  the  states 
by  a  feeble  garrison,  hut  of  which  he  had  the 
right  as  governor  to  take  j)eaceal)lo  possession, 
and  recalled  in  small  bodies  and  at  intervals 
the  troops  he  had  sent  to  Lombardy,  while  in 
spite  of  the  treaty  he  had  all  the  time  retained 
a  numerous  German  force.  Meantime  the 
archduke  Matthias  of  Austria,  called  in  by  a 
faction  of  nobles,  had  been  nominally  accepted 
by  the  states  general  as  governor  of  the  ^l  eth- 


erlands,  whOe  the  real  power  waa  placed  in  the 
hands  of  William  of  Nassau ;  ana  on  Dec.  7, 
1577,  Don  John  was  formally  deposed,  and  de- 
nounced as  an  infractor  of  the  peace  which  he 
had  sworn  to  maintain.  The  states  had  by 
great  exertions  raised  a  force  eoual  to  his  own, 
but  led  by  lukewarm' nobles,  which  assembled 
near  Namur,  and  then  retired  to  seek  a  strong- 
er position.  The  governor  followed  with  his 
army,  and  his  vanguard  came  up  with  them  near 
Gembloux,  Jan.  81,  1578.  There,  while  they 
were  struggling  irregularly  through  a  marsh, 
Alexander  ramese  with  a  small  body  of  cav- 
alry attacked  them  by  surprise,  and  almost 
annihilated  them,  many  thousands  being  slain, 
all  their  equipments  captured,  and  many  pris- 
oners carried  o£F  and  put  to  death ;  while  on 
the  Spanish  side  scarcely  a  man  was  lost  or  a 
wound  received.  This  stunning  blow,  how- 
ever, Don  John  could  not  e£Fectively  follow  up 
from  want  of  resonrbes,  though  he  possessed 
himself  of  many  towns.  All  through  his  ad- 
ministration he  had  received  abundant  prom- 
ises, but  very  little  substantial  aid,  from  Fhilip 
II.,  who,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  minister  Pe- 
rez, had  been  led  to  suspect  him  of  designs 
upon  the  throne ;  and  he  was  forced  to  reinain 
idly  in  his  intrenched  camp  a  league  from  Na- 
mur, while  the  provinces,  more  united  than 
ever,  were  again  gathering  head  under  Uie  ex- 
ertions of  William,  and  the  duke  of  Alen^on 
was  threatening  him  with  a  French  force  from 
another  quarter.  Moreover,  his  own  soldiers 
were  dying  in  crowds  of  the  plague;  and  he 
now  heard  of  the  assassination,  by  royal  order, 
of  his  secretary  and  confidential  friend  Esoo- 
vedo,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Madrid  in  the  pre- 
vious year  to  represent  his  grievances.  (See 
Perez,  Antonio.)  At  length  he  was  carried 
off  by  a  fever  which  had  long  been  consuming 
him,  dying  in  a  wretched  hovel  hastily  prepared 
for  his  reception.  His  body  after  death  pre- 
sented strong  appearances  of  having  been  poi- 
soned, but  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact  has 
ever  transpired.  His  funeral  was  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  at  Namur,  apd  then  his  em- 
balmed remains  were  by  order  of  Philip,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  a  public  progress, 
divided  into  three  parts  and  secretly  transport- 
ed through  France  in  bags  slung  at  the  pom- 
mels of  troopers.  On  their  arrival  in  opain 
they  were  reunited  by  wires,  magnificently 
robed  for  presentation  to  Philip  with  a  mock- 
ery of  life,  and  then  interred  in  the  Escurial, 
in  accordimce  with  his  wish,  by  the  side  of 
Charles  V.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  by  his  nephew  Alex- 
ander Famese. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  the  forerunner  and 
relative  of  Christ,  son  of  the  priest  Zacharias 
and  Elizabeth,  and  cousin  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
bom  at  Juttah  or  at  Hebron  about  5  B.  C,  be- 
headeil  about  the  end  of  A.  D.  28.  The  main 
particulars  of  his  life  are  contained  in  the 
Gospel  of  Luke.  His  birth  and  office  were 
foretold  by  the  angel   Gabriel  to  his  father 
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as  ho  wus  burning  incense  in  the  temple  of  Je-  |  cerninj;  him.  The  traditions,  howcrer. 
rusalem.  When  Ziicharitis  asketl  for  some  i<i^i  tliut  ho  afterward  abude  in  Kphe«iu  an^i  A«ia 
of  tlic  truth  of  the  prophecy,  liiA  ton<?ue  was  Mint>r.  According  to  Jerome,  he  was  arrM- 
scaled,  and  he  did  n(»t  recover  his  speech  till  i  ed  hy  command  of  the  }>rocoiisuL  and  tikro 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Six  months  after  i  to  Home,  where  he  was  ]>1un;rvd  into  a  «tf(»rl 
KIiz:ibeth  had  ctmceivtMl,  she  was  visited  by  |  of  boiling;  oil,  but,  as  this  did  not  harm  him.be 
Mary,  and  at  her  sidutat^on  slie  felt  the  babe  was  banished  in  the  year  05  tu  the  i4afid  trf 
leap  in  her  womb.  John  abo<le  in  the  desert  Patnios.  He  was  released  aft«r  the  death  uf 
until,  a  short  time  before  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  Doniitian,  and  died  in  the  rei^  of  Trajan,  a:  s 
he  appeared  clothed  with  cameVs  hair  and  with  very  advanced  age.  According  tu  the  tamt 
a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins  as  a  prophet  authority,  he  became  toward  the  la&t  to  wtak 
in  the  country  about  the  Dead  sea,  exhorting  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  tb« 
the  peo]>Ie  to  repentance,  and  proclaiming  the  '  Christian   assemblies,  and  when   there  roajd 


approach  of  the  Messiah.  Those  wlio  believed 
he  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  announcing  at  the 
same  time  the  coming  t)f  a  mightier  one,  who 
should  baptize  them  with  the  Holy  (rliost  and 


only  siiy,  ^'Lovo  one  another,  my  chiUm." 
His  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Roman  CaiK- 
olic  church  on  Dec.  27.  lie  is  nsoally  pwaicd 
with  a  cup  from  wliich  a  seri»ent  is  isi^aini^i  ii 


with  tire.  He  recognized  the  Messiah  in  Jesus,  '  allusion  to  poison  which  wa:»  believed  to  hvt 
who  presented  himself  for  baptism,  and  pub-  ,  been  offeree!  him  in  aglassi,  from  which  hecs- 
licly  declared  him  *'  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  >  polled  the  venom  in  the  fonn  of  a  ser(«eiil  bv 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'*  It  is  not  ,  making  the  sign  of  the  crosei. — The  New  T» 
certain  what  were  the  relations  between  John  |  tament  contains  a  Gosi>el.  three  epiatlea.  mA 
and  Jesus;  but  the  disci ph»s  of  the  fonnor  were  the  Apocalypse,  or  book  of  Uevelatiuu, 
a  separate  sect  after  his  death,  and  still  exist  ing  his  name.  Ilis  (tosim^I  ^ves  the 
in  tlie  East  under  the  nmne  of  Sabians  or  of  Christ  more  fully  tlian  the  aynoptie  G<mmK 
Christians  of  St.  John.  On  account  of  hiscen-  but  historical  facts  appear  less  prominent^  ii 
sure  of  the  marriage  of  HenKl  Antipas  with  it  than  the  doctrines  which  are  implied  mi 
las  sister-in-law  Herodias,  John  was  impris-  I  established  by  the  facts.  According  to  Ciie  fi- 
onetl  in  the  castle  of  Macha^rus.  and  probably  '  thers,  it  was  written  at  Epheausor  at  PaCBom 
it  was  there  that  he  was  beheaded  at  the  in-  ''  the  latter  part  of  the  1st  century.  The  v«rk 
stance  of  HoriMlias.  His  birth  and  death  are  '  of  Bretsehneider,  ProhahUia  de  Etanfriii  M 
commemorated  by  the  Koman  Catholic  church  EpUtolarum  Johannh  Apostoli  Indole  H  Uf^ 
respectively  on  June  24  and  Aug.  29.  In  Eng-  gine  (Leipsic.  1820),  is  the  earliest  atteaplrf 
land  ho  was  formerly  esteemed  the  natron  of  importance  to  raise  doubts  of  the  gennincM»«f 
archite(*ts,  and  was  hold  in  special  honor  by  •  the  Gospel.  The  subject  is  diaciiMed  by  ScrwM 
the  freemasons. — Soe,  besides  the  different  =  (in  his  Lt^en  •/etu),  Banr,  Schwefrier.  mi 
lives  of  Josus,  especially  those  by  Ilase  and  others,  from  a  rationalistic  standpoint ;  wUt 
Neander,  Witsius,  J)e  Joanne  BaptUta  (in  his  it  has  been  defended  by  Tholack  (&7««M^ 
Mi$efllanea  Sacra^  vol.  ii.);  LeoiN>ld,  Johannes  ;  tUgkfit der  erangtlierhen  GetehickUi  mod 
der  TtlHjer  (Hanover,  1825);  and  Von  Koh-  I  of  note.  See,  besides  the  authors  just 
den,  Johtinnte  tier  7(i'//>r  (LObeok,  1H:)8).  The  I  tione<l,  Ebrard,  Kritik  der  eram^Iiarkn 
eccK'sizistical  tradithms  concerning  J olm  tho  \  erhiehte  (Zarich,  1850);  Meier,  Co 
Jhiptist  are  collected  in  the  Acta  Sanrtorum^  i  ((lottingen,  1h66;  new  ed.,  I865-*ti);  Evaki 
vol.  iv.,  anrl  in  a  com}iendious  form  in  Tille- 
mont*s  Metuoiren^  vol.  i. 

JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST,  one  of  the  apostles 
son  of  the  fisherman  Zebe<1oe  and  Salome,  l)orn 

in  Bethsaida.  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  die<l  about  and  Roffhack,  Auelegung,  Ac,  <Lcfnsic,  10711 
A.  D.  lOo.  He  fol](»wod  the  occupation  of  his  ■  — The  first  epistle  was  probably  aodraMsd  it 
parents,  was  probably  a  disciple  of  John  the  '  Christian  congregations  in  Asia  Minor,  whidb 
Hapti>*t,  and  bocamo  when  about  25  years  old,  hail  been  under  the  charge  of  the  apoftlCi 
with  his  brotlior  James,  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  ■  urges  love,  devotion,  ana  moral  atrirr 
whom  ho  wa'<  one  of  tlie  first  constantly  to  :  consists  of  separate  thoughts  and 
acTompany.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  the  with  little  logical  connection.  The 
youuLTL'^t  of  the  apostles,  and  the  special  at-  jMirtant  works  on  this  epistle  are  the 
tachiiu'Ut  of  the  Saviour  to  him  is  exprossotl  in  taries  of  Sebastian  Schniid  (Leipaic, 
liis  description  <if  himself  as  *'that  dis(*iple  many  later  editions)  and  Neander  iBtfiik 
who  1 11  Jesu<4  I«>vod."  Ho  was  ]»rosent  at  the  1H.il';  Englifdi  tnmslation  by  Mra.  CoMiL 
transtigurat'hin,  as^i^tod  in  preparing  the  last  Now  York.  1852).  The  second  epMe  is  i'* 
sup]>or.  at  whirh  he  recline<l  on  the  bosom  of  dressed  to  a  lady  of  rank,  called  *lhe  tM 
his  master,  and  was  the  t»nly  disciple  who  ac-  lady,'*  supT>ose<l  by  some  to  refer  to  a  Clri^ 
conipi!iiie<l  Jesus  to  the  cross.  While  hanging  tian  church.  The  third  epistle  isaddrMw't* 
(>n  the  cn»ss  the  Savi<»ur  contidetl  his  mf>thor  (iaius,  who  is  commendea  for  hu  buy  I  riff? 
to  the  care  t»f  St.  J<»hn.  After  the  as<'onsion  to  the  faithful,  and  contaiM^  like  the  mkt^ 
John  remained  for  a  while  at  Jerusalem,  but  lusions  to  Gnostic  errors.  (For  the  book  ^ 
from  this  time  Si-riptural  history  is  silent  con-     Revelation,  see  ApocALTrsLJ 


Die  Johanneieehen  Sehr\/tm  (2  roU.. 
gen,  I861-'2);  Bleek.  EinUitung  in  dm  Sem 
Teetament  ifierWn,  1863);  Davidson,  **Introte- 
ticm  to  the  New  Testament  '*  (London.  iMl; 


JOHN  THE  FEARLESS 

X  THE  FEARLESS,  duke  nf  Burgimdf, 
tboul  1370.  aasOHsiliateU  Se|it.  lt>,  1119. 
a  U)0  son  of  Philip  Die  UolO;  whom  he 
(led  in  1404.  anil  took  iitnuediatti  tnea- 
X)  secure  for  himself  the  influence  whieh 
.her  iiod  posaesacd  in  the  government  of 
1.  lie  was  opposed  by  tlie  queen  Bnil 
ke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king.  The 
rf  Orleans  was  mnrdered  in  Pwia  by  as- 
I  hired  by  John  in  140T.  A  civil  war 
I,  in  which  John  was  supported  t>y  Han- 
.  of  Englentl  (1411);  it  vias  suspended 
I  treaty  of  Airag  b  1414.  In  1410  Jobs 
d  into  a  secret  alliunce  with  Henry  V.  of 
ad,  and  rood  overran  a  great  part  of 
:,  and  in  1416  obtained  possession  of  the 
person.  A  plot  was  funned  to  osaaiui- 
'  1  pnrsuance  of  which  he  was  *~    ' 


,  and  perished  n-ith  many  of  his 
IS,  the  rest  escaping  by  flight.  Ha  was 
dad  by  his  sun  Ptiilip  the  Good. 
S  OF  GIDHT  (or  Geekt),  duke  of  Lao- 
,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  born  in 
.  in  1840.  died  Feb.  3,  1399.  He  diatin- 
d  himself  for  valor  in  the  wars  of  hia 
ir  the  Black  Prince  in  Franco,  and  suC' 
i  to  his  government  in  thai  country, 
19  he  married  the  lady  Blanche,  daughter 
eiress  of  Henry  Plantagcnet;  she  bore 
son  who  in  13SQ  become  tlie  first  Eng- 
ng  of  the  honse  of  Lancaster,  as  Henry 
After  her  death  be  married  in  13T0  Con- 
.  daoghter  of  Pedro  the  Crnel  of  Cas- 
iid  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of  kins  of 
i,  bnt  returned  to  England  within  less 
i  year  after  his  brother.  There  he  de- 
1  WypIlflJe,  and  was  often  suspected  of 
(  at  the  crown.  He  resigned  his  preten- 
M  [lie  throne  of  Castile  when  liis  daugh- 
thorine  married  the  heir  apparent  of  that 
jm.  John  of  Gaonl's  iDird  wife  was 
rine  Swynford.  governess  of  his  chil- 
by  whom  he  liail  three  sons  and  one 
ter  before  their  marriage,  Tiiese  were 
lated.  and  one  of  them,  John  do  Beaii- 
larl  of  Somerset,  was  an  ancestor  of  the 

.V  OF  LETDEIT,  n  Dutch  fanntio,  bom 
lulO.  potto  deiith  in  Monster,  Westpha- 
January.  15Sfi.  His  true  name  was  John 
Id  or  Bookelson,  and  he  was  the  son  of  a 
trute  of  the  Hague,  and  worked  in  that 
.  the  trnde  of  a  tailor.  In  1533  be  joined 
nabuplisls  in  MQnster,  wliere  he  nwisled 
iu.40f  Ilnarleni  in  the  rebellion  of  that  year, 
fli-r  hia  dfalli  assumed  [lower  i»  a  pro- 
I  In  J  line  24.  1.534.  he  was  crowned  with 
1l-  kiuRof  Zion.  He  appointed  13  .lodges 
iiiiii.-tor  his  government,  assomed  prince- 
*  and  loxory.  introdoeed  polygamy,  ninr- 
15  wives,  and  Ihe  city  niis  given  up  to 
les  of  fanalidsra  and  lust.  He  issued 
imationa  against  neighboring  rulers,  and 
ut  more  than  20  apostles,  who  preached 
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his  doctrine,  thongh  they  rejected  mony  of  his 
excesfie«.  Ue  coined  money,  specimens  of 
which,  silver  pieces  with  his  stamp,  are  in  the 
museum  of  Hanover.  Being  besieged  by  the 
bishop  of  Uflnstcr,  discontent  and  rebellion 
broke  out  among  his  followers,  which  he  re- 
pressed with  much  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  exe- 
cuting one  of  his  wives  with  his  own  haiid. 
The  city  was  taken  by  treachery  in  the  night 
of  June  24,  1G35,  and  he  was  made  prisoner. 
He  was  sent  through  Ihe  country  in  an  iron 
cage,  and  at  length,  togetlier  with  two  of  hia 
companions,  was  turtm-cd  to  death  with  hot 
pincers.  Their  caged  bodies  were  hung  upon 
the  tower  of  St,  Lambert's  church,  where  the 
cages  are  still  to  be  seen.  His  house  in  MUn- 
ster  is  yet  standing.     (See  Anabapttrtb,) 

JOHN  OF  SJUSBFBY,  calletl  also  JoBAirKse 
Pabvcs  (John  the  Little),  an  English  wholostio 
philosopher,  born  in  the  old  town  of  Salisbury 
(Old  Samm)  about  1120,  died  in  Chartrte, 
France,  Oct.  SC,  1180.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
end  in  IISU  passed  over  to  France,  where  ha 
attuided  the  lectures  of  Ab£lard  and  otliera. 
lie  opened  a  school  in  Paris  alKiut  1140,  bnt 
with  little  snccess,  and  on  account  of  his  pov- 
erty reUred  lo  the  abbey  of  Montier-hi-Celle. 
About  1151  he  relumed  to  England,  and  waa 
appointed  secretary  to  Theohalii,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  introduced  him  to  Ids  future 
successor  Thomas  i  Beeket.  He  waa  sent  on 
important  diplomatic  missions  to  Popes  Euge- 
niuB  III.,  Anastasius  IV.,  and  Adrian  IV,,  with 
the  last  of  whom  he  was  an  eet>eciBl  favorite. 
He  waa  the  secretory  of  Beeket  when  he  lio- 
came  archbishop  of  Canterburv,  was  called  his 
eye  and  his  arm,  supported  him  in  his  con- 
test with  Henry  11.,  shared  his  exile  and  dis- 
grace, and  returned  with  him  to  England.  In 
11T6  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Chartres,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  diocese,  Ila 
was  highly  reputed  not  only  as  a  scholar,  but 
as  a  poet  and  orator.  His  most  important 
works  are  Polyeratirut,  titt  dt  Ciirialium 
A'ujTiJ  et  Vestigiii  PkUotopkonim,  an  erudite 
and  caustic  satire  on  Ihe  follies  of  courtiers 
and  philosophers,  and  Hetaloffietu.  in  n  hich  be 
vindicates  the  studies  of  the  schools  against 
the  sneers  and  outcries  of  the  ignorant.  His 
complete  works  were  first  collected  by  J.  A. 
Giles  (5  vols.,  Oxford,  1848). 

JOHN  Stores.    See  Ericena. 

JOHN  OF  SWtBIl,  or  Jthn  the  Parrlfldt,  a 
German  prince,  bom  in  12H9,  died  in  1318  or 
13SS.  He  was  a  son  of  I>uke  Rudolph  of 
Swabia  and  nephew  of  the  emperor  Albert  I., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Budoluh  of  Hapsburg. 
On  attaining  his  majority  he  claimed  the  p<»- 
sesiuons  to  which  he  waa  entitled  in  Austria 
and  Bohemia,  but  the  emperor  would  not  even 
surrender  the  county  of  Kybnrg,  which  liad 
been  befjueathed  lo  John  by  his  mother  Agnes 
of  Bohemia.  The  prince  thereupon  entered 
inio  a  conHpiracy  with  a  number  of  diiicon- 
tented  noblenten.  with  tlie  assistance  of  threo 
of  whom  he  mnrdered  bis  ujicle  the  emperor. 


God 
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Mny  1,  l.^Oft,  near  Windisch,  in  Switzerland, 
n-asailiiiir  him  as  he  was  crossing  the  river 
Itcuss  on  his  way  to  Bnippr.  The  murderers, 
who  had  been  disiruisod  as  monks,  escaped 
Boparutely,  and  John  tied  to  Italy,  where 
aooonlin^'  to  some  accounts  he  ended  his  life 
in  I'isa,  April  l:J,  1IJ1:{,  after  havinj*  receive<I 
absolutinn  from  l\»])e  Clement  V.  at  Avi- 
pmm.  But  this  story  is  doubtful,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  havin:r  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
as  a  herniit  on  his  estate  of  Eij^ren  without 
boin^  reeofrnized,  an<l  that  he  only  made  him- 
self known  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1308. 
The  emperor's  dauirhter  Agnes,  the  widow 
of  Andrew  III.  of  llunpiry,  and  her  mother, 
the  dowager  empress  Kiiz;ibeth,  being  unable 
to  lay  hands  on  the  conspirators,  doomed  to 
death  tlnuisands  of  their  innocent  relatives, 
friends,  and  vassals,  destroying  their  abo<les 
and  confiscating  their  property.  One  of  the 
consj)irators,  Hudolph  von  Palm,  was  beheaded 
in  the  presence  of  Agnes  and  Elizabeth,  with 
63  other  knights  and  their  armbearera,  while 
Agnes  hehl  a  wreath  of  roses  in  her  hand  and 
exclaimed  exnitingly  that  ^'shc  was  bathing  in 
the  dew  of  May,"  referring  to  the  shedding 
of  her  father's  blood  on  the  first  of  May.  Ru- 
dolph von  der  Wart,  another  conspirator,  liav- 
ing  been  surrendered  by  the  Rnrgimdian  count 
Blamont,  to  whom  he  had  tied,  was  broken  on 
the  wheel  after  having  been  submitte<l  in  his 
wife's  presence  to  fearful  tortures.  Part  of 
the  procee^N  of  her  victims'  estates  was  ap- 
propriated by  Agnes  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  nunnery  of  KOnitrsfelden,  on  the  site 
where  her  father  had  been  slain,  and  where 
she  died.  May  13,  1304,  but  without  having 
been  able  to  satiate  her  revengi'  on  John  him- 
self, lie  was  however  outlawed  by  her  father's 
successor,  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg.  Schiller 
introduces  John  in  his  Wilhelm  Tell, 

J0HNS03I,  the  name  of  eleven  ctmnties  in  the 
United  States.  !•  An  E.  central  county  of 
Georgia,  bounded  W.  by  the  Oconee  river,  and 
drained  by  the  Great  Ohoopee;  area,  about 
250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,904,  of  whom  fll5 
were  colorud.  The  surface  is  undidating.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  47,229  bushels 
of  Indian  c«>rn,  7,168  of  sweet  iM>tatoes,  and 
IJiTif^  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  374  horses, 
tiSO  milrh  c«»ws,  755  other  cattle,  1,306  sheep, 
and  4,"i71  swine.  Capital,  Wrightsville.  II. 
A  X.  E.  county  of  Texas,  bounded  S.  \V.  by 
Bra/OS  rivcr ;  area,  594  s<i.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
**r,l»'JM.  of  wliom  279  were  colore*!.  The  surface 
is  uTid'.ilating ;  tlie  soil  is  well  adapte*!  to  wheat, 
and  is  generally  fertile.  Prairie  and  tind>er 
lands  are  distrilmti'il  in  nearly  equal  quantities. 
The  chivf  productions  in  1870  were  5,094  bush- 
els «»f  whc.it,  l.').5.4:i5  of  Indian  corn,  0.718  of 
oats,  7.2'.»7  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1.212  h;des 
f»f  cottnn.  There  wc-re  0.34i)  horses,  2,549  milch 
cows.  It;.. Sin;  ut her  cattle,  1,212  shecj>,  and  H,758 
swine.  ('aj>ital,  i'leburn.  III.  A  N.  W.  county 
of  Arkans;is,  bounded  S.  by  Arkansas  river, 
which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats;  area. 
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)76  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S70,  9.152,  of  wh«m  M3 
were  colored.    The  surface  i*  inudrratrlT  mi- 
even,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  nut  unift»rTL> 
so.     The  Little  Kock  and  Fort  Smith  raiir^ 
passes  through  it.     The  chief  protl<irti<'D*  ia 
1870  were  13,8**4  bushels  of  wheat,  275.1«0  A 
Indian  corn,  21,159  of  oats,  7.(>4>«  of  Iri^h  idI 
16,890  of  sweet  potati>es,  11.915  ll»s.of  t"l«cco. 
70,493  of  butter,  and  4,4^9  balc«  of  cutu*. 
There  were  3,341   horses.  2,938  milch  ct»vs 
4,708  other  cattle,   3.135   ^lleeIl.  and   1«.1p4 
swine.     Cajdtal,  Clarksville.      IV.  Th*  X.  L 
county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Vinrxia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  having  the  Alli-ghuf 
mountains  on  its  S.  E.  boundary ;  artr«^  :>«•  ^ 
m. ;  pop.  in  1^70,  5.852,  of  whom  418  vcn 
colored.     It  is  watered  by  Watauga  rivcr  ad 
its  branches.     The  surface  is  rn(»untainiKL«iid 
thickly  wooded,  and  the  county  is  rich  in  iroa. 
The  chief  protluctions  in   1S70  were   1»?,4*4 
bushels  of  wheat,  18,397  of  rye.  65.7r<::  uf  In- 
dian corn,  34,682  of  oats,  10.671  of  poUtoH, 
11,333  lbs.  of  wool,  72,041  of  butter,  and  1.SIS 
tons  of  hay.    There  were  051  honest  IM\ 
milch  cows,  2,579  other  cattle,  6.0<>4  fbtef^ 
5.271  swine,  and  7  iron  forgei«  and  rolling  miikL 
Capital,  Taylorsville.    Vt  An  £.  county  of  Cm- 
tucky,  traversed  by  tlie  W.  fork  of  Bi^  SttJv 
river;  area,  140  sq.  m. ;  |M»p.  in  1ST**,  7.4K 
of  whom  37  were  colored.    It  abonnd»  in  iin^ 
stone  and  coal,  and  has  a  hilly  surface  wiik  i 
sandv  but  fertile  soil.    The  chief  prodoclMi 
in  1870  were  9,482  bushels  of  wh««t  2512M 
of  Indian  com,  80.310  of  oata,  13,S41  of  paCi> 
toes,  14,481  ll>s.  of  tolmcco,   13,79A  of  v«il 
ami  81,082  of  butter.    There  were  1.129  banei 
1,537  milch  cows,  1.088  working  oxen,  liU 
other  cattle,   8,lu5  sheep,   and  9.277  fviM. 
Capital,  Paintville.     Vl*  A  central  ooutr  d 
Indiana,  watered  by  the  W.  fork  of  pblH 
river  and  several  smaller  streams ;  area.  390 •€. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18.368.    The  farface  if  »» 
erately  uneven,  and  the  soil  i«  chiedy  a  rick 
loam.    The  JefTersonnlle,  Madwrn,  and  b- 
dianapolis  and  the  Cincinnati  and  llartivvflt 
railroads  traverse  it.    The  chief  pradnetMi 
in  1870  wore  544,917  bushels  of  wheat.  UNL- 
221  of  Indian  corn,  60,392  of  poiatoeik45.M  ^ 
of  wool,  800,915  of  butter,  and  6.S7ft  |QW«< 
hay.    There  were  6,319  horie^  4,279  nU 
cows,   8,238  other  cattle,  13,779  «heepL  mi 
3o,r»06  swine ;  2  manufactories  of  ^erictinal 
imjdements,  11  of  brick,  18  of  carriages  8  d 
clothing,  7  of  cooperage,  5  of  brid[  and 
masonry,  ft  of  sadulery  and  hanie«i  1  of  i 
2  of  woollen  g«KNl.^  2  leather-enrryiM 
lishments  11  Sour  mills.  2  planing  whk*d 
14  saw  mills.    Capital,  FrankKn.    V/L  A  & 
county  of  Illinois  drained  by  Caehariw: 
4'<6  s<j.  in. ;  pop.  in  1870. 1 1,24^^.    It  h»  • 
surfaiH*  imd  a  fpnod  soil.    The  chief  pradartW 
in  1870  were  92,191  bushels  of  wh«Bt  MUM 
t)f  Indian  com,  74,625  of  oat^  19.794ef  M 
and  7,076  of  sweet  ]>otatneA.  807,018  te  « 
tobacco,  21.668  of  wooL  99.785  of  batter,  181? 
tons  of  hay,  and  38  halea  of  coCtfla 
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were  2,247  horses,  926  mules  and  asses,  1,846 
milch  cows,  2,202  other  cattle,  9,568  sheep,  and 
,13,988  swine.  Capital,  Vienna.  Vni.  A  S.  £. 
•county  of  Iowa,  drained  by  Iowa  river,  which 
is  naviprable  by  small  steamboats  in  the  b.  part ; 
area,  324  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  24,898.  The 
surface  is  moderately  uneven  and  the  soil  re- 
markably fertile.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island, 
and  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  it  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  503,141  bushels 
of  wheat,  2,147,570  of  Indian  corn,  491,187  of 
oats,  104,889  of  potatoes,  674,500  lbs.  of  flax, 
69,796  of  wool,  594,573  of  butter,  32,962  of 
cheese,  and  40,659  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
9,989  horses,  9,628  milch  cows,  15,902  other 
cattle,  16,975 sheep,  and  40,456  swine;  7 manu- 
factories of  carriages,  1  of  linseed  oil,  1  of  wrap- 
ping paper,  5  of  ^dlery  and  harness,  5  of  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  2  of  woollen  goods, 
8  breweries,  6  flour  mills,  1  planing  mill,  and  4 
saw  mills.  Capital,  Iowa  City.  HL  A  W.  coun- 

Sr  of  Missouri,  drained  by  branches  of  Black 
ver ;  area,  785  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  24,648,  of 
whom  1,458  w^cre  colorea.  The  surface  is  most- 
ly prairie,  diversified  with  large  tracts  of  tim- 
ber. The  soil  is  generally  good  and  suitable 
for  pasturage,  and  there  are  rich  beds  of  coal. 
The  Pacific  railroad  of  Missouri  passes  through 
ft  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  462,990 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,946,741  of  Indian  com, 
856,351  of  oats,  106,731  of  potatoes,  18,700  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  43,256  of  wool,  367,464  of  butter, 
and  12,049  tons  of  hay.  There  were  9,732 
horses,  2,137  males  and  asses,  7,161  milch  cows, 
14.516  other  cattle,  16,865  sheep,  and  86,152 
swine ;  2  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 5  of  carriages,  1  of  iron  castings,  6  of 
saddlery  and  harness,  5  of  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  5  flour  mills,  and  3  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Warrensburg.  Xt  An  E.  county  of 
Kansas,  bordering  on  Missouri,  and  bounded 
N.  W.  by  Kansas  river;  area,  472  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  13,684.  It  is  watered  by  several 
streams,  and  has  a  fertile  soil.  The  Kansas 
City  ancl  Santa  F6  division  of  the  Leavenworth, 
Lawrence,  and  Galveston  railroad,  and  the 
Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott,  and  Gulf  line  pass 
throuffh  the  county.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  71,835  bushels  of  wheat,  1,074,186 
of  Indian  corn,  335,056  of  oats,  112,046  of  po- 
tatoes, 210,358  lbs.  of  butter,  24,850  of  cheese, 
and  10,309  tons  of  hay.  Tliere  were  4,798 
horses,  4,518  milch  cows,  6,701  other  cattle, 
3,691  sheep,  and  10,342  swine.  Capital,  Olathe. 
XI.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Nebraska,  intersected  by 
the  Big  Nemaha  river,  and  drained  by  the  S. 
fork  of  tlie  Little  Nemaha ;  area,  about  375  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3.420.  It  contains  extensive 
fertile  prairies,  with  good  timber  along  the 
streams.  Coal  and  limestone  are  abundant. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  81,454 
bnshels  of  wheat,  113,495  of  Indian  corn,  32,- 
914  of  oats,  21,341  of  potatoes,  58,107  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  4,545  tons  of  hay.  There  were  671 
horses,  533  milch  cows,  090  other  cattle,  and 
1,442  swine.     Capital,  Tecumseh. 


JMRSOMf  itemdir  Brpni  tn  American  au- 
thor, bom  at  Gosport,  England,  Hay  29, 1786, 
died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept  9, 1867.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1801,  and  settled  at 
Utica,  where  he  was  a  banker  for  many  years. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised. 
Frofn  his  youth  he  had  g|ven  all  his  leisnre  to 
the  study  of  problems  in  intellectual  philoso- 
phy, and  especially  of  the  relations  ^between 
knowledge  and  language.  He  attempted  to 
show  the  ultimate  meaning  of  words,  apart 
from  tlieir  meaning  as  related  to  each  other 
in  ordinary  definition,  and  thus  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  human  knowledge  as  it  exists 
independent  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. His  publications  include  **  Philoso- 
phy of  Human  Knowledge,  or  a  Treatise  on 
Language"  (New  York,  1828^  ''Treatise  on 
Language,  or  the  Relation  which  Words  bear 
to  Things''  (1886);  '<  Religion  in  its  Relation 
to  the  Present  Life ''  (1840),  in  which  he  aims 
to  establish  the  congrnity  of  Christian  pre- 
cepts with  man's  physical,  intellectad,  and 
emotional  nature;  **The  Meaning  of  Words 
Analyzed  into  Words  and  Unverbal  Things,* 
and  Unverbal  Things  Classified  into  Intellec- 
tions, Sensations,  and  Emotions"  (1854),  in 
which  he  confesses  that  he  had  been  50  years 
in  arriving  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
object  of  his  search;  "rbysiology  of  the 
Senses,  or  How  and  What  we  See,  Hear,  Taste, 
Feel,  and  Smell"  (1866);  ''Encyclopedia  of 
Instruction,  or  Apologues  and  breviates  on 
Men  and  Manners"  (1867);  and  several  works 
on  financial  and  political  topics.  \ 

JOHNSOM,  Andrew,  seventeenth  presidentlof 
the  United  States,  bom  in  Raleiffh,  N.  C,  Dee. 
29,  1808.  His  father,  Jacob  Johnson,  who 
died  in  1812,  was  city  constable,  sexton,  and 
porter  of  the  state  bank.  Extreme  poverty 
prevented  Andrew  from  receiving  any  school- 
ing, and  at  the  age  of  10  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Selby,  a  tailor.  A  gentleman  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  shop  and  read- 
ing to  the  workmen,  generally  from  "  The 
American  Speaker;"  and  Andrew  became  in- 
tensely interested,  especially  in  the  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  He  de- 
tennined  to  learn  to  read,  and  having  done 
this,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
perusal  of  such  books  as  be  could  obtain.  In 
the  summer  of  1824,  a  few  months  before  his 
apprenticeship  expired,  he  got  into  trouble  by 
throwing  stones  at  an  old  woman's  house,  and 
ran  away  to  avoid  the  consequences.  He  went 
to  Laurens  Court  House,  S.  C,  and  obtained 
work  as  a  journeyman  tailor.  In  May,  1826, 
lie  retume<l  to  Raleigh.  Mr.  Selby  had  moved 
into  the  country,  and  Johnson  walked  20  miles 
to  see  him,  apologized  for  his  misdemeanor, 
and  promised  to  pay  him  for  the  unfulfilled 
portion  of  his  apprenticeship.  Selby  required 
security,  which  Johnson  could  not  furnish; 
and  in  September  he  went  to  Tennessee, 
taking  with  him  his  mother,  who  was  depen- 
dent upon  him  for  support    He  worked  for 
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a  year  at  Grocnville,  durinjr  which  time  lie  '  to  conpress  from  the  first  district  of  T« 
married^  and,  after  a  vaiu  search  f<»r  a  more  in  18i3,  took  hii»  seat  in  Dvcrinlier  uf  thi: 
desirable  home  further  west,  tinally  settled  year,  and  held  it  by  siMcc>Mve  rvvlvctions  for 
there.  Thus  far  his  education  liad  been  limited  ten  yean«.  During  thid  time  he  advocated  liie 
to  readin;r  :  but  now,  under  his  wife's  iu*«trnc-  bill  refunding;  the  tax  im)M>»ed  ud  Gvn.  Jacki(« 
tinn,  he  learned  to  write  and  cipher.  Takin}^  at  New  Orleans  the  annexation  of  TexaK  tlie 
an  interest  in  local  ])olitii-s,  lie  orpinized  in  war  with  Mexico,  the  tarilT  of  1846.  a&d  pA- 
1828  a  Working  Tiien^s  P&rty,  to  op]>ose  the  so-  eral  retrenchment  in  the  expenses  of  th«  pur- 
calknl  ari^tiK-ratic  element  which  hud  always  ernment.  He  sustained  Prc:»idcDt  Polk  in  l» 
ruled  the  town.  Considerable  excitement  en-  j  acceptance  of  the  parallel  of  49^  a«  a  teltlrmA: 
sueil,  and  Johnson  was  elected  aldennan  by  a  of  the  Oregon  boundary  que«ti(»n,  and  vl* 
lar^e  majority.  He  was  reelected  in  i*ach  t>f  conspicuous  in  urf^iug  the  pa«sag>e  of  a  biii&c- 
the  two  foUowin;;  years,  and  in  1H30  was  steail  law.  On  Aug.  2,  1848,  he  delivensd  m 
chosen  mayor,  which  otlice  he  held  three  elabt>ratu  speech  in  favor  of  the  reto  ptivcr. 
yeai*s.  During  a  portion  of  this  time  he  wus  In  Is'):^  he  was  elei'ted  guvemor  of  Tennoaec 
prominent  in  a  (lebating  society  formed  by  over  Gustavus  A.  Henry,  the  whig  candidak: 
some  youn^  men  of  the  neighborhood  and  and  in  1S55  he  was  reelected,  over  Meredith  P. 
students  of  (ireenville  college.  One  t>f  the  Gentry,  candidate  of  the  wbigs  und  tbr  *' knvw- 
students  says :  "  On  approaching  the  village,  nothings.^^  The  content  was  excitiiijz,  and  t)> 
there  stood  on  the  hill  by  the  highway  a  soli-  >  lence  and  threats  of  murder  were  freqneoL  Al 
tary  little  house,  perhaps  ten  feet  stpiare.  Wc  one  meeting  Johnson  appeared  with  a  pitfol  ii 
invariably  entered  when  passing.  It  contained  his  hand,  laid  it  on  the  desk,  and  !««jd :  **  Fd- 
a  bed,  tw(»  or  three  stools,  ami  a  taiIor*s  p.lut-  low  citizens,  I  have  been  informed  that  partfif 
form.  Here  we  delighted  to  stop,  because  one  the  business  to  be  transacted  on  the  preseotot- 
4ived  here  whom  we  knew  outside  of  school,  cash »n  is  the  assassination  of  the  individual  vb« 
and  made  us  welcome;  one  who  would  anmse  '  now  has  the  honor  of  addressing  you.  Ib«f  i«- 
us  by  his  social  good  nature,  taking  more  than  '  spectfully  to  propose  that  this  be  the  fint  l4M- 
ordinnry  interest  in  catering  to  our  |)leasure.*'  ,  ness  in  order.  Therefore  if  any  man  hai  rear 
In  1h:u  the  county  court  elected  Jt>hnson  a  j  here  to-night  for  the  purpose  indicated,  I  i> 
trustee  of  Khea  academy ;  and  in  that  year  he  not  say  to  him,  let  hnn  speak,  bnt  lei  hia 
was  also  active  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  ;  shoot."    After  pausing  for   a  moment 

new  constitution  of  the  state.     In  the  summer  ~ 

of  1n3.")  be   otTere<l    himself  its  candidate   for 
a  seat  in  the  lower  house  <if  the  legislature, 

and  announced  that  he  wa.H  a  democrat.  Meet-  that  has  called  us  tt^ther.^ — On  Dec.  7. 185T, 
ing  with  a  cool  reception  from  the  leaders  of  Mr.  Johnson  took  his  seat  in  tiie  United  Scrttf 
that  party,  he  entered  the  canvass  personally,  senate,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  for  a  fd 
and  in  his  first  speech  made  such  a  vigorous  term  by  the  legislatorc  of  TennesM«.  BeraM 
and  well  sustained  attack  on  the  political  ca-  in  the  lower  house,  he  perststently  v^rgtA  tbt 
reer  of  his  whig  oppcment  that  their  opposi-  j  passage  of  a  bill  ginns  160  acres  of  tbepil& 
tion  s(»i»n  ceasetl,  and  he  was  eleite<l.  The  land  to  any  citizen  vnio  wookl  settle  opoa  t 
most  important  measure  brought  before  that  and  cultivate  it  a  certain  number  of  yean:  m' 
legislature  was  a  hill  which  involvi^l  the  state  he  was  soon  recognized  as  the  leading adwortf 
in  a  debt  of  S4,(K)<^rH.)U,  for  a  vast  scheme  of    of  that  measure.    Tlie  bill  was  finaltyptflBJ 

fa  isw; 


his  hand  on  his  pistol,  he  said :  ''  GentleflMLil 
appears  that  I  have  been  misinformed.  I  *%I 
now  proceed  to  address  you  on   the  sabjMl 


internal  inqirovemeuts,  con>isting  chieHy  of  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  in  e^h 
macailamized  and  turnpike  roads.  Johnscm  but  IVesident  Buchanan  vetoed  it,  and  tkt 
strenuously  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  no  was  sustained.  In  1858  Johnson  wasflwrf 
such  debt  should  beincurre<l  until  the  (piestion  >  the  foremost  opponents  of  the  bill  introdarad 
had  Ikh.mi  submittiKl  to  the  people,  and  pre-  {  by  Jefferson  Davis  to  increase  the  MttfiiC 
dictetl  that  the  scheme  would  only  result  in  a  army  because  of  the  troubles  in  Utdi  fli 
s;iuandering  of  the  money,  without  securing  '  otTercd  a  substitute  which  authorized  tlM  ni^ 
the  benctits  it  promised.     The  bill  became  a    ing  of  4.000  volunteers,  to  bedisodflHd 


law,  and  was  so  popular  tliat  in  the  election  of  the  trouble  was  over;  which  was  moiSis'* 
lHi7  Jiibn-itin  failed  to  bo  returne<l  to  his  seat.  ,  as  to  authorize  two  regiments  of  18-Bifltfk>' 
Hut  before  tbe  expiration  of  the  next  two  men.  and  passed.  In  185V  he  was  eoMpMeo* 
years  tiie  e\ils  he  ]>redicte4l  had  dcveb»pe4l  in  his  efforts  to  secnre  the  passage  of  a  bS  ti 
themselves :  many  of  the  works  were  abandon-  ■  retrench  the  government  expensei^  and  i>Ui 
e<l,  and  M>me  of  the  companies  bad  defruude<l  ,  opfHi^ition  to  the  Parifio  ndlroad.  Oa  tkt 
the  state.  In  ls:)U  he  was  again  electe<l.  In  tpiestion  of  slavery,  Johnson  as  a  aoathfl* 
tiie  pre^deiitial  c'lntest  of  lH4n  he  canvassed  man  and  a  democrat  generally  went  with  kii 
eastern  Tenne<>^v  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Huren,  party.  He  accepted  slavery  ft*  an  tsMa$  i^ 
and  was  a  candidate  on  tbe  democratic  ticket  st  i  tut  ion,  protected  by  the  const  itation,tai^ 
for  elc<>tor  at  larLV.     In  l>^-t-I  he  was  electe<l  to    lieved  it  would  some  day  come  to 


the  state  senate,  into  which  he  intnMlucid  a  ,  held  that  it  must  be  kept  snboidiMie  19  tht 
judlcinus  measure  for  internal  improvements  Union  at  every  bazafd.  He  oppossd  tbt  W* 
in  the  ea>tern  part  of  tbe  state.  He  was  elected  ,  promUe  measures  of  1850,  bnt  fmailT"^*^ 
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them.  In  the  Charleston-Baltimore  democratic 
convention  of  1860  he  was  the  presidential  can- 
didate of  the  Tennessee  delegation.  In  the 
canvass  which  followed  he  supported  Brecken- 
ridge  and  Lane,  the  candidates  of  the  ultra 
aouthem  wing  of  his  party.  But  when  the 
purposes  of  the  leaders  of  that  wing  hecame 
apparent,  and  secession  was  actually  intro- 
duced, he  took  ground  against  them,  and  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  senate,  Dec.  18  and  19, 
set  forth  the  iniustice  and  folly  of  the  move- 
ment, and  placed  himself  unreservedly  on  the 
side  of  the  government.  The  legislature  of 
Tennessee  having  voted  the  state  out  of  the 
Union,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  people  had 
voted  down  a  proposition  for  a  convention  on 
the  suhject,  a  reign  of  terror  hegan  there,  and 
Johnson,  returning  home  in  May,  1861,  was  in 
peril  of  his  life.  On  one  occasion  a  moh  en- 
tered a  railroad  car  with  the  intention  of 
lynching  him ;  hut  he  met  them  holdly,  pistol 
in  hand,  and  they  retired.  In  nearly  every 
city  of  the  state  he  was  burned  in  effigy.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  East  Tennessee 
Union  convention  of  May  80,  and  on  his  arri- 
val at  Cincinnati  (June  10)  he  received  an  ova- 
tion from  the  loyal  citizens.  On  Jan.  81, 1862, 
he  spoke  in  favor  of  the  expulsion  from  the 
senate  of  Jesse  D.  Bright  of  Indiana.  In  the 
winter  of  1861-'2  large  numbers  of  Unionists 
were  driven  from  their  homes  in  East  Tennes- 
see, and  sought  refuge  in  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Johnson  met  them  there,  relieved  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  many  from  his  own  purse,  and 
nsed  his  influence  with  the  government  for  the 
establishment  of  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  where 
these  refugees  found  shelter,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  were  to  a  large  extent  organized  into 
companies  and  mustered  into  the  national  ser- 
vice. His  own  wife  and  child  had  been  turned 
out  of  their  home,  and  his  nine  slaves  confis- 
cated.— On  March  4,  1862,  President  Lincoln 
nominated  Andrew  Johnson  to  be  milit^iry 
governor  of  Tennessee ;  the  senate  confirmed 
the  nomination;  and  on  the  12th  of  that 
month  he  reached  Nashville  and  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  office.  The  insurfrent  state  gov- 
ernment had  been  moved  to  Memphis  when 
the  capital  was  occupied  by  national  troops. 
On  March  18  Governor  Johnson  issued  a  pro- 
clamation whidi  recited  briefiy  the  history 
of  the  state,  tlie  means  bv  which  it  had 
been  j)lacHl  in  hostility  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  reestablishment  of  tlie  national 
authority,  and  the  abdication  of  the  governor  .' 
and  dissolution  of  the  lepslature;  announced  , 
his  own  aj)pointment  as  military  governor,  and 
his  purpose  to  fill  the  state  and  county  offices 
by  aj>j>ointnient  until  order  could  be  restored  ; 
and  ileclared  that,  "while  it  may  become  ne- 
cessary, in  vindicatinjr  the  violated  majesty  of 
the  law  and  reasserting  its  iinj)erial  sway,  to  | 
nmisli  intellijjent  and  conscious  treason  in 
iijrh  places,  no  merely  retaliatory  or  vindictive 
policy  will  he  adopted.''  This  proclamation 
attracted  wide  attention,  because  it  was  looked 
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upon  M  indicating  the  polii^  of  the  federal  ad- 
ininistration ;  bat  it  prodooed  little  effect  on  the 
secession  element  in  Tennessee.  He  next  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  mayor  and  council  of 
Nashville,  requiring  them  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  They  refused,  and  he  immediately 
declared  their  offices  vacant,  and  appointed 
other  citizens  to  till  them  temporarily.  Two 
months  later,  to  protect  Unionists  from  out- 
rage at  the  hands  of  roving  hands  of  secession- 
ists, he  issued  a  proclamation  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  essential  portion :  **  In  evesrj  in- 
stance in  which  a  Union  man  is  arrested  and 
maltreated  by  the  maranding  bands  aforesaid, 
five  or  more  rebels,  from  the  most  prominent 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  shall  be  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  and  otherwise  dealt  with 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require ;  and  far- 
ther, in  all  cases  where  the  property  of  ciUzena 
loyal  to  the  government  of  the  United  Statea 
is  taken  or  destroyed,  foil  and  ample  remuner- 
ation shall  be  made  to  them  out  of  the  proper- 
ty of  such  rebels  in  the  vicinity  as  have  sym- 
pathized with,  and  given  aid,  comfort,  informa- 
tion, or  encouragement  to  the  parties  commit- 
ting such  depredations.^*  Three  days  after  is- 
suing this  proclamation,  he  addressed  a  Union 
meeting  at  Nashville  in  a  three-hour  speech, 
wliich  was  most  enthusiastically  received. 
Here  the  tide  of  affairs  seemed  to  turn;  and 
similar  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
greatly  strengthened  the  Union  cause.  Bat 
Tennessee  was  still  overrun  by  guerillas,  and 
Johnson  pursued  his  task  amid  continual  per- 
sonal peril.  He  showed  courage  and  ability  hi 
maintaining  order  in  Nashville  while  it  was 
threatened  by  Gen.  Bragg,  and  preventing  the 
evacuation  or  surrender  of  the  place,  in  i)rovi- 
ding  for  Union  refugees,  and  in  raising  troops 
for  the  government.  On  Dec.  8, 1862,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  ordering  elections  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  87th  congress;  and  on  the  16th  an 
order  levying  five  monthly  assessments  on  cer- 
tain citizens  of  Nashville,  **in  behalf  of  the 
many  lielpless  widows,  wives,  and  children  in 
the  city  of  Na8h\'ille  who  have  been  reduced 
to  poverty  and  wretchedness  in  consequence 
of  their  husbands,  sons,  and  fathers  having 
been  forced  into  the  armies  of  this  unholy  and 
nefarious  rebellion.''  On  Feb.  20,  1863,  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation  warning  all  persons  who 
occupiea  property  belonging  to  **  traitors  "  not 
to  pay  the  rents  until  a  person  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  them  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  speech  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
March  3,  he  expressed  his  behef  that  slavery 
would  be  extinguished  by  the  war,  but  declared 
that  the  emancipation  proclamation  would  not 
at  all  affect  the  question.  On  the  first  Satur- 
day in  March,  1864.  by  his  order,  elections  were 
hM  for  state  and  county  officers,  and  the  usual 
machinery  of  civil  government  was  once  more 
set  in  motion. — On  June  7,  1864,  the  republi- 
can con\'ention  at  Baltimore,  having  renomi- 
nated Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency,  nomi- 
nated Andrew  Johnson  for  the  vice  presidency.' 
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lie  Aocoptt'd  the  nominntiou  in  a  Ion;;  lottor^  in 
wliirli  ho  set  forth  fully  his  viuw.s  on  tht-  qiU's- 
tions  at  issiio.  On  Sept.  .'10  he  iAsned  ii  priK- 
liiiimtion  unlorin^  an  election  in  Tennessee  for 
presidential  electors  and  presorihinjic  i^  n^'u\ 
X<'<  oath  as  the  condition  of  suffru»;e.  i.U\  hU 
inaiipiration  iw  vice  ])re.sident  (March  4,  isii.")) 
Johnson  delivered  an  incolicrent  luldress  which 
was  severely  censured.  President  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  on  tlio  evening  of  April  14,  and 
died  the  next  morning.  The  nieiiihers  of  the 
cai»inet,  except!  nir  Mr.  Seward,  at  i»nce  lyldressed 
a  note  to  Mr.  Johnson  announcing;  the  fact, 
and  urpn;r  his  immediate  qualification  as  ])res- 
ident.  Aecordin^ly,  at  lo  oVlock  ho  took  the 
oath  of  otKce,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice, a  portion  of  the  cahiiiet,  and  several  con- 
gressmen, at  his  room  in  a  hotel.  On  April  17 
lie  made  a  speech  in  which  he  s.iid :  *'  The 
American  people  must  he  taufrht,  if  they  do 
not  already  feel,  that  treason  is  a  crime  and 
must  he  punished;  that  the  p>vernment  will 
not  always  hear  with  its  enemies;  that  it  is 
8tn>u;?  not  only  to  protect,  but  to  punish.  In 
our  peaceful  history,  treason  has  been  almost 
unknown.  The  people  must  understand  that 
it  is  the  blackest  of  crimes  and  will  bo  surely 
])unished.''  Thouj?h  in  the  same  speech  lie 
said,  *'ln  rc;rard  to  my  future  course  I  will 
now  'make  no  professions,  no  pled^ros/'  yet 
the  whole  country  ]ooke<i  upon  these  expres- 
sions as  foreshadowing  a  severe  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  the  secessionists.  But  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  this  expectation  was  to  l)e 
di«ap]>ointed,  and  the  result  was  the  alienation 
from  President  Johns<m  of  almost  the  entire 
body  of  the  party  that  had  electe<l  him.  On 
May  1  lie  appointed  a  military  commission 
for  the  trial  of  those  immetHatelv  concerniKl 
in  the  assassination  conspiracy,  and  olTered 
^ino.oOO  for  tho  arrest  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  smaller  amounts  for  several  others,  cm  the 
^'round  that  they  had  aided  and  incited  that 
conspiracy.  On  May  9  a  new  set  of  rules  re;r- 
ulatin;;  trade  with  the  southern  states  was 
promulgated,  ami  on  June  24  all  restrictitms 
Were  removed.  An  order  for  the  restoration 
of  Virginia  to  her  relations  with  tho  fe<leral 
p>vernment  was  issued  May  U;  and  on  May 
2'.'  two  ])roclamations  were  pronndpite4l,  one 
e^^tablinhin:;  a  provisional  frovernment  in  South 
('.irnliii:i,  the  other  frrantiuf;  a  |;euera1  amnesty, 
I'll  conditiitu  of  their  taking:  an  oath  of  alle- 
^'i:iM('e,  to  all  persons  en^a;;e<I  in  the  rebellion, 
with  the  exception  of  14  specititnl  classe-*,  per- 
bm-i  included  in  any  of  whieh  niifrht  ol»tain 
pardon  by  a  special  applicatitm  to  the  presi- 
dent. The  ajipointnient  of  provisional  jrovern- 
ments  for  the  other  insuria-nt  states  followeil 
nt  brief  intervals.  On  the  assembling  of  con- 
^rrO'i'J  in  December,  a  deter  mi  ne<l  opp(»siti<mii>n 
the  ]i»rt  of  the  majority  to  the  rec<mstniction 
policy  of  the  ])re<idcnt  was  at  once  deveh»pe«l. 
'i  he  point  at  issue  was,  whether  the  seceding 
ht.ites  should  be  at  once  admitted  to  represen- 
tation in  conirrcss,  and  resume  all  the  rights 


they  enjoye<l  before  the  civil  war,  wiihrtis:  fyr- 
ther  piarantecs  of  ^o<n1  faith  than  the  ^umL- 
der  of  their  armies,  and  with  no  pr«»vi»;"n  '.•- 
protecting'  the  emaneipaitod  bhu-k.-  id  tU-  il- 
jo^ment  of  their  freeiloni  nnd  bccuricj  tU:. 
the  full  ri^dits  of  citizenship.     A  j-aLt  r-'i.- 
mittee  of   15   was  appointed,  to  uhu-L  vi:v 
referred  all  questions  concerniu^r  the  Tk\*'ZL.- 
tion  of  these  >tates,  and  the  cri'deiitial?  vf  •.. 
persons  sent  from  theui  as  s^-nator^  or  rv^rr- 
sentatives  were  laid  ou  the  table,  to  aw^:  tL 
action  of  that  committee.     Con;n>;!««  pA.«<ol  :i 
act  known  as  the  "  civil  rights  bill."  and  aa«>di: 
for  the  extension  of  the  freetlmen'^  burvao.  t-'l 
of  which  the  president  vetot^J,  and  iL*  i.-* 
were  then  reconsidere<l  and  pli^Bvd  ovi-r  \i: 
veto.     In  a  spi-ecli  delivered  In-fore  the  ^U\ 
House.  Feb.  22,  IStWl,   the  president   chuv- 
terized  the  ]>osition  assumed  by  omcre?^  a*  i 
new   relK-llion;    and   thereiifttT,   in   m^sMsu 
and  speeches,  he  maintained  an  open  hostilitr 
to  the  majoiity  of  that  body.     In  June.  1^ 
a  call  was  issued  for  a  convention  to  W  bu: 
at  Philadelphia  on  Aug.  14.  4)f  delegatr»  frc 
every  htate  and  territory.     Its  fi|ie<*iric  vVyc. 
was  not  detine<i;  but  it  was  under^t*Nid  to  :« 
the  foundation  of  a  new  party,  on  the  btf^^if 
President  Johnson's  reconstruction  prilicy.   !i 
failed  of  any  practical  effect.  tb(»ugb  !^>mr  ia^ 
ing  members  of  the  dominant  party  attcfk-iK 
or  approved  it.     TIic  members  of  Prwidcit 
Lincoln's  cabinet  had  remained  in  office:  bii 
in  July  the  postmaster  general.  Mr.  DoiiK^ 
the  attorney  genend,  Mr.  Spee«L  and  the  tent- 
tary  of  the  interior,  Mr.  Harlan,  rMtnied  t&cir 
otticcs,  because  of  disagreement  wltli  liic  prai- 
dent ;    and  their  places  were  filled  by  A.  V. 
Randall,  Henry  .Stanl>ery,  ami  ( K  H.  BrovBOf. 
respectively.     On  Aug.  *2s  President  JohBMb 
accompanied  by  Secretaries   Seward.  VcDa 
and  Randall,  (ren.  Grant,  Admiral  Ftffiftf. 
and  others,  left  Wasldngton  fur  Cbioifai  vt 
be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  ilM* 
of  a  monument  to  Stephen  A.  Don^aik    IWf 
went  by  way  of   Philadelpbia,   New  Tcrk 
and  Albany:  and  at  everj  unportaat  ^ket 
tliQ  president  addressetl  tho  aasembled  crawl 
entering  very  fully  into  a  dUciiMioB  d  hii 
policy,  and  often  denonncing  tbe  aelioa  d 
congress.    An  expreiwion  whidi  lie  fieq—tf? 
re|>eated  in  these  speeches  gave  rise  to  ttt 
popular  quotation.  '*  swinging  roaml  tke  ca 
cle.'*    The  effect  of  tbis  oondoct  npon  hn 
was  disastrous,  and  the  antnmn  tleetw— 
cated  a  decidcil  popular  approval  of  the 
tion  maintaine<l  hy  congre«L     In  Jane  tt* 
bmly  had  resoIve<l  that  no  state  ihoaU  be  i^ 
admitted  until  it  had  ratified  the  pfopoerf  llA 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  vhkb 
all  persons  born  or  natnraliaed  in  the  Ti 
States  citizens  thereof,  and  of  the  i 
they  reside<l;  and  in  the  seaeioB  uC  IMI-T  i 
passed  acts  requiring  the  elective  tmMm  W 
be  grante<l  without  disiinrti«m  of  eblor  J^^ 
territories  before  they  nhonld  be 
states,  and  similarly  extending  the 
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strict  o(  Colnmbia.  All  these  meaBurea 
10  (leterrainetl  (ippoeitiun  of  Presideot 
m;  but  his  vetoes  were  regularly  over- 

hj  tlio  coDstituIional  majority  in  con- 
aii  argumeDt  agaiiist  aucli  measuri'a 
Imt  tboy  ''  ioltiated  an  untried  esperi- 
for  a  people  who  have  suid,  with  one 
that  it  U  sot  for  their  g<>o(I,''  and  that 
vere  un constitutional.  On  March  3, 
■uagresB  passed  over  the  preaidenl'i  veto 

dividlnK  ten  of  the  secollng  stalea  into 
lilitarj  districts,  and  makinfc  the  civil 
mentti  therein  subject  to  the  authority 

United  States,  exercised  tlirougb  the 
J  cotnuianders.  After  appointing  the 
inders,  Preiiident  Johnson  requested  the 
1  of  Mr.  Stanberr,  the  attorney  general, 
the  legal  ijuestiuiis  ariHin^  from  the  re- 
ictdon  acts ;  aod  this  opinion,  after  being 
^red  in  the  cabinet,  where  Mr.  Stanton 
ibjected  to  those  portions  calculated  to 

tlio  kw,  was  iMued  to  the  district  coin- 
ra  as  an  order.  Gen.  Sheridan,  com- 
ig  the  fifth  district,  soon  after  reporle<l 
I.  Grant,  commander-in-chief,  that  "  the 
of  Mr.  Stunbery'a  opinion  is  beginniD;: 
w  Itself  by  a  definnt  opposition  to  all 
I  the  military  commander,  by  impeding 
nderinj!  belplesH  the  civil  oflicers  actinf^ 

his   appointment."     In    July    ooogreas 

an  act  declaring  the  meaning  of  the 
OS  act,  and  niaking  the  conduct  of  the 
7  commanders  snlijcct  only  to  the  ap- 

of  the  genera]  of  the  army.  This  was 
,  and  passed  over  the  veto.  The  only 
:e  left  to  the  presidont  waa  to  change 
litary  commanders,  which  he  did  before 
d  of  the  year.  On  Aur.  12,  1867,  the 
^nt  niitificd  to  Mr.  Stanton  his  siispen- 
■om  office  fls  secretary  of  war,  and  the 
tnicnt  of  Gi'n.  Grant  as  secretary  ad 
1.  Mr.  Stanton  tiinicd  over  tba  office 
latter,  submitting,  "  imder  protest,  to  su- 

forec,"  but  denying  the  ritiht  of  tlie 
:nt  to  remove  him.  This  dcaiiil  was 
'm  the  t en ure-of- office  act(pa&M.-d  March 
"),  which  provided  that  no  such  rcmo- 
lonld  be  'made  without  the  consent 
!  senate,  and  that  appointments  to  va- 
!  occnrrinK  during  the  recess  of  con- 
bould  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

at  its  next  eussiuii.  On  Aug.  30  the 
;nt  issued  a  proclamation  declarini;  that 
order,  and  civil  authority  eiisted  once 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  on 
'  he  proclaimed  an  amnesty  which  re- 

nearly  all  the  white  inhnbilants  of  the 
m  Btatw  from  any  liability  to  cooGa- 

of  property,  and  restored  to  them  tlic 
[if  suffrage.  W'hen  congress  assembled 
itcmbcr  the  president  sent  to  the  senate 
■mcnt  of  his  reasons  for  the  removal  of 
anton ;  but  that  body  rtfiised  to  fiimction 
moval,  and  Gen.  Grant  immediately  re- 

tlie  office  into  Mr.  Stanton's  hands, 
b.  31.  186H,  Mr.  Stanton  was  again  in- 


formed of  his  removal,  and  of  the  appointmeat 
of  Gen.  LorcnEO  Thomas  as  «ecretury  of  war 
ad  interim.  When  the  senate  was  officially 
informed  of  this  action,  it  passed  a  resolution 
dochuing  that  '■the  president  has  no  ^owor 
to  remove  the  seoret^iry  oi  war  and  designate 
any  other  person  to  perform  the  dutiea  of 
that  office."    Mr.  Stanton  therefore  refused  to 


that  the  president  be  impeached  for  liigli  c 
and  misdcmeaitore  (yeas,  ISU^  naya,  47;  not 
voting,  17).  The  articles  of  impeachment  were 
agreed  to  by  tlie  bouse  on  March  9,  and  prft- 
sented  to  the  senate  on  the  Gth.  The  spe<dfi- 
cations  were  based  on  Uie  president's  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  his  expressions  in  public 
speeclicn  of  contempt  for  congress,  deuaring 
the  Sdth  not  a  consbtutional  congre^  and  his 
lundranco  of  the  execution  of  some  of  it^  acta. 
The  trial  began  on  Marcli  23,  the  president 
appearing  by  counsel.  In  liis  defence  he  as- 
serted that  his  recoustruction  policy  was  in 
pursuance  of  a  course  which  had  been  marked 
out  and  determined  upon  by  President  Lincoln 
and  his  cabinet;  and  that  Mr.  Stanton  himself 
Irnd  expressed  his  eitiphatic  opinion  of  tiio  un- 
constitutionnlity  of  the  teaure-of-office  net, 
when  its  veto  was  under  consideration.  On 
May  IG  the  senate  voted  upon  the  article  In 
reference  to  contempt  of  congress  end  hin- 
drance of  eKccutioD  of  ii£  acta,  and  on  the  26lb 
upon  tliat  in  reference  to  tlie  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton.  In  each  ease  the  rote  stood :  guilty, 
S6;  not  gnilty,  19.  So  the  president  was 
formally  actjuitted,  as  a  two-thirds  vote  is  re- 
quired to  convict.  Mr.  Stanton  tlierenpon  re- 
signed his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen. 
Scliofield.  At  the  democratic  natioual  conven- 
tion held  in  New  Vork,  July  i.  18*18,  Mr.  John- 
son's name  was  presented  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  on  tlie  first  ballot  lie  re- 
ceived 60  votes,  leading  all  other  candidates 
except  George  E,  Pendleton,  who  received 
105,  On  the  successive  ballots  he  lost  rapidly, 
until  on  the  IBth  he  received  no  votes.  On  July 
4  President  Johnson  issued  a  Drodaniation  of 
pardon  to  all  perBuns  except  tlioee  nnder  pre- 
sentment or  indictment  before  a  United  Stalei 
court  J  and  on  Dec-  SS  a  full  pardon  to  every. 
body  who  hod  participated  in  the  rebellion. 
On  March  4,  1869,  be  was  succeeded  in  tLe 
presidential  office  by  U.  S.  Grant,  and  retired 
to  bis  home  in  Greenville,  Tenn.  In  1870  fae 
tras  a  candidate  before  the  leicislatnre  of  Ten- 
nessee for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  senate, 
but  was  defeated  by  two  votee.  In  18T9  be 
was  an  independent  candidate  fur  congrees- 
man  at  large,  and  divided  the  dcmocratio 
vote  with  the  confederate  Gen.  U.  F.  Clieat- 
liani,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Horace 
Maynard,  the  republican  candidate. — See  "  Ufa 
and  Public  Services  o(  Andrew  Johnson," 
by  John  Savage  (New  York.  1865);  "Life. 
Speeches,  and  Services  of  Andrew  JolinMn'* 
{Philadelphia,  186aj ;   "  Speeches  of  Andrew 
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Jolinson/^  with  a  bio^nphio^l  intradiietion  '  his  death.  In  1G65  he  wa^  one  of  the  gkb- 
hy  Frank  Moore  (Boston,  ls<i.>);  *'Life  ami  bors  deputed  to  huld  conference  with  the  o.«i- 
Speeohe.s  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  niissioners  sent  from  Enjflanti  by  Cliaricp  li. 
tlie  United  States,"  by  Lillian  Foster  (Philadel-  I  He  wrote  a  "History  of  New  En;rUu>l  fnc 
phia,  ISIWJ);  *' Life  and  Times  of  Andrew  the  En;rlish  Plant inj?  in  102S  till  1  •*»■■» J.  or  W i-n- 
Johnson  "  (New  York,  iHtiO);  '*  Iinpearhment  der-Workinj:  Providence  of  Zion's  >*vi.ic:" 
and  Trial  of  Andrew  Jolin^on  '*  (Philadelphia,  (London,  1054),  which.  notwithitaDdinj  iL- 
18»»X);  and '*Proeeedin;rs  in  the  Trial  of  An-  defective  and  desultory  style,  is  interertiv  m*. 
drew  Johnson  "  ( Washin;rtt»n,  18(>.S).  i  valuable.     It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  wrt^*: 

J01I.\S1K\,  Kastnan,  an  American  )>ainter,  born  series  of  the  Massachusetts  hist^trical  coU«rt^<*u, 
at  Lovell,  near  Freyburjr.  Me.;  July  29, 1824.  He  scattered  throujrh  vols.  ii..  iii.,  iv..  vii..  viiL 
first  t>ecame  known  for  his  drawin;;s  in  crayon.  JOHNSON',  Isaar,  one  of  the  f»ri<^nal  o»lc&i2er> 
and  in  184*.)  went  to  l.)us<H.'ldorf,  where  he  studied  of  Miissachusetts,  bom  in  CU|>shani.  Hutifta<i- 
for  two  years.  He  afterward  resided  at  the  !  shire,  England,  died  in  Boston.  Srpt.  o<>.  W»*. 
H:i^ue  for  four  years,  and  executed  there  the  '  He  arrived  at  Salem  with  his  wife.  June  Ii 
**  Savoyard '*  and  *'Card  Players/Miis  earliest  1H:}0,  and  was  one  of  the  four  person*  w'^o 
elabi)r:ite  paintings  in  oil,  besides  a  number  of  founded  the  tirst  church  at  Charlciftown  in  ibe 
portraits  ami  ^eiire  ])niiitin<;s.  He  also  visited  ;  following  month.  The  water  there,  howrvcr. 
the  principal  galleries  and  studios  in  Ilnlhind,  -  bein?  bad,  Mr.  Johnson  and  some  othcr»  re- 
Italy,  and  France.  In  ISort  lie  removed  to  nioveil  to  Shawmut.  now  lioston,  whrre  w» 
Pari-^,  but  returne<l  tlie  same  year  to  America,  **an  excellent  sprinjr."  He  supt^rintendcti  tte 
and  has  since  resideil  for  tlie  most  part  in  New  tirst  settlement  of  Boston,  and  bequeathed  tf 
York.  He  drives  his  attention  mainly  to  f;enre  -  his  death  considerable  pn>|)erty  to  the  coIobt. 
painting,  fin<lin;;  his  favorite  subjects  in  the  — His  wife,  Akrella  or  Arabella,  daudiUf 
Americim  rustic  and  ne;rro,  and  in  (glimpses  of  of  Thomas  14th  carl  of  Lincoln.  accompaaiK 
household  and  childish  life.  His  paintin;:^  arc  him  to  New  Enjfland,  and  died  in  Salem  to  tU 
characterize<l  by  clearness,  vi<ror,  and  faithful-  -  Auiru«t  subsequent  to  her  arrival,  ^^lle  wi# 
ness  to  nature.  Amon;;  the  best  known  are  usually  styled  the  *'Ijidy  ArbvUa.**  and  wa» 
^^TUo  Old  Kentucky  Home 'Ml ^•')-M,  tirst  ex-  hiuddy  estecmiHl  by  AVinthrop.  who  chao^ 
hibited  in  New  York,  and  sent  with  '' Matin*;*'  the  name  of  his  ship,  and  called  it  after  her. 
(IMiiU)  and  ''The  Farmer's  Sunday  Morning;''  |  JOHWSOX,  Keferif,  an  American  MateuuB. 
(IHiit))  to  the  Paris  univers:il  exposition  in  born  in  Anna|>oli8,  Md.,  May  21.  ITMl  Hi 
1867;  ''The  Barefout  Boy ''  (IHfiO),  ilhistratin^r  was  educate<l  at  St.  John's  co'lle^*  in  tfaatrirr. 
Whittier*s  poem:  *'The  Villa<;e  Blacksmitir'  i  and  at  the  ase  of  17  be^n  to  atudr  Ut  ia 
(18tU);  "Fiddliii;;  his  Way"  (1805);  " The  '  Prince  Geoi^re's  co.  in  the  office  of  his  faxhff. 
Boyhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln''  and  '*Tlie  who  was  chief  justice  of  the  judicial  di<rvi 
Field  HtHpital"  (1807);  '* The  Pension  Claim  of  which  that  county  was  a  p:ut.  Inl^l3bc 
Apent'*  (IMOS) ;  "Our  Father  who  art  in  wn<«  admitted  to  the  bar.  antl  in  1  AIT  removcii 
Heaven  "(180!)):  ''The  Old  Stuire  Coach"  and  to  Baltimore.  He  has  devoted  ninch  of  his  time 
*' Bo-peep"  (1871);  "The  WoundtKl  Drunmier  to  the  ar^niinjir  of  cases  before  the  Vmud 
Boy  "(1872);  '*  Droppinjj  off"  and  "The  Pe<l-  States  supreme  court.  In  oonuinct  ion  with 
dler"  (187:)).  He  has  also,  during  a  visit  to  Mr.  Thtmias  Harris  he  reported  the  decianw 
the  upper  Mississippi,  sketclied  some  excellent  of  the  Maryland  court  of  appeal«L  knon  ai 
portraits  of  American  Indian'4.  His  "Old  Ken-  "Harris's  and  Johnson*a  Reporta**  <7  rok. 
tucky  Home."  "  Boyhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln,'^  1820-27).  In  1821  he  was  elected  a  itite  «•- 
and  some  otiier  works,  have  been  Cf>pieil  in  ator  for  four  years,  and  in  1825  redlecCcd.  h 
chrr)molitho;;raphv,  and  photo;rraphs  have  been  \xi')  he  was  *chi»sen  a  United  States  fenalar. 
published  of  the  "Wounded  Drummer  Boy"  which  otfice  he  resifrned  in  1849  on  beia^  i^ 
anl  "Our  Father  who  art  in  Heavi-n.*'  '  pointed  bv  President  Tavlor  attonejgmad 

JOII\S»\,  EdHard,  a  historian  of  Xew  Kn?-  of  the  United  States.  On  the  inirtww  ^ 
land,  horn  in  Kent,  Ku^dand.  al>out  lOuO,  <lio<l  Mr.  Fillmore  after  the  death  nf  IVr irtnH  Tc 
at  Woburn,  Mass.,  April  23,  1072.  He  emi-  lor.  Mr.  Johnson  resi<nied  that  office,  ai  n- 
frrated  to  Amerit-a  probably  with  Gov.  AVin-  sumed  in  Baltimore  the  practice  of  tbt  lav. 
throp  in  lit:{o.  In  iey.\2  ho  was  enp'i^eil  in  In  1801  he  wtis  a  memlier  of  the  coDmliflB ■ 
trade  at  Merrimack,  but  appears  to  have  re-  Washington  which  tried  to  prereat  tkt 
silled  U'iually  at  Chiirlestown.  He  was  on  the  break  of  the  civil  war.  In  1862  he 
committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  foun-  elected  to  the  United  Stite^  senate^  aad 
dation  of  a  new  town  and  church  at  the  ])]ace  memlier  from  1863  to  186^.  In  Joneef  l^ 
now  called  Woburn.  In  KU3  he  went  to  Prov-  latter  year  he  was  appointed  minlacer  to  Ei^ 
idence  with  Capt.  Cook*s  party  to  seize  (ior-  land,  where  he  neipttiated  a  tTMtj  for  tke  nil- 
ton,  and  in  the  same  year  wa*«  electe<l  a  mem-  tlement  of  the  Alabama  claima.  vhich  wvr^ 
her  of    the  legislature  of   Ma<«saclMisetts,   in    ject.Hl  bv  the  senate.     He  was  reedM  !■  18M. 

whi«-h  he  continued  to  sit  till  HmI,  with  the  ex-         JOH^SOX,  ihUliWiBlM.au  1 hl^^t 

ceptir)n  of  the  year  ItUS.  In  1»'m.')  he  was  eln)-  man.  l)orn  near  Loaiaville,  Kt.,  Oft.  17.  ITW^ 
sell  »j[»eaker  <»f  the  liou^e.  He  was  recorder  of  died  in  Frankfort,  Xor.  !•,'  18S0l  Be  w» 
Woburn  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation  till  .  educated  at  Transylvania  anireratr* 


M<inen(l7  studied  law  anil  pmctiaed  with  suc- 
cess. He  conimence'I  hia  pnblic  cart'er  as  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  legislatnre,  to  which 
he  was  elected  ot  th«  age  of  28,  and  in  1807 
was  returnetl  to  congre«9,  atid  remBinud  a 
member  ot  the  house  till  1819.  He  was  a  firm 
Mipporter  of  the  admmietration  of  President 
UaaLiim,  and  iipdn  the  cummencemcDt  of  the 
war  of  1812  raised  a  body  of  Kentucky  moutil- 
ed  riflemen,  whom  he  commanded  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  on  the  Canadian  fronUer.  He 
resnnied  hia  le^stativo  duties  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  but  upon  the  adjoiirnmeitt  ot 
oungrees  in  the  spring  of  1818  he  hnmediately 
raised  another  moanted  re^riment.  with  which 
he  was  employed  for  several  months  on  the 
Indian  frontier.  In  September  he  joined  Gen. 
Harrison,  then  in  pursuit  of  Proctur,  and  by 
the  decisive  charge  of  his  moanted  volunteers 
mainly  contributed  to  the  brilliant  victory 
^fned  over  the  British  and  Indiana  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  5.  Col.  Johnson 
fouirht  with  distinguished  volor  in  tills  enga^- 
nent,  and  it  was  by  his  hand  thot  the  Indiim 
leader  Tecnmseh  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  fallen.  He  was  carried  from  the  field 
desperately  wounded,  his  person,  clothing,  and 
horae  having  been  piereed  by  more  than  SG 
bullets ;  bat  in  the  following  Febraary  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  eongre^.  In  ISIO  he  was 
elected  to  till  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States 
senate,  of  which  he  continued  a  member  till 
1829,  when  he  was  again  returned  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  hi-ld  his  seat 
there  till  Murch,  183T.  Having  been  a  candi- 
date for  vice  president  on  the  Van  Barcn 
ticket  in  18a6.  and  received  a  large  plnrality 
of  votes,  though  not  a  majority  as  reijuired  hy 
the  constitution,  ho  was  elected  to  the  offipe 
by  tlie  senate,  and  discharged  the  duties  oC 
presiding  officer  of  that  body  for  four  yeara. 
In  the  presidential  election  of  1840  he  was  again 
candidate  of  the  democratic  party  for  vice  pres- 
ident, and  was  defeated.  He  returned  to  his 
farm  in  Soolt  co.,  Ky.,  after  upward  of  34 
years'  continuous  publie  service^  and  thence- 
forth lived  chiefly  in  retirement  lie  was, 
however,  serving  a  term  in  the  state  lemxtatu re 
at  the  time  of  Ma  death.  In  congress  his  chief 
efforts  were  against  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Sanday  mails,  and  in  behalf  of  soldiers  of  the 
revolution  or  of  the  war  of  1813  who  applied 
for  pension*.  He  was  the  author  of  the  law 
abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Kentncky. 
JOnXSUHi  RaHHl.  an  American  clergyman, 
first  president  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  col- 
lege. New  York,  born  In  Ouilford,  Conn.,  Oct. 
14,  IO0S,  died  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  Jnne  6, 
1772,  He  (jTiMluBted  at  Tale  college  in  1714, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  intor  there. 
in  1730  he  was  ordained  aa  a  Con  ^rogation  nl 
minister,  and  settled  at  West  Haven.  He 
r^nqnished  his  pastoral  charge  in  1722, 
and  soon  after,  in  conipanv  with  Mr.  Cutler, 
rector  "f  tlie  college,  and  another  pentle- 
raaa,  waited  for  England,  where  thSy  received 
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episcopal  ordination  in  172^,  and  in  Uay  he 
received  the  degree  of  A.  U.  from  tlie  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  lie  soon  refumed  to  America, 
bearing  a  commission  as  missionary  of  the  so- 
ciety for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  for- 
eign parts,  and  settled  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  as 
rector  of  an  Episcopal  chnrch  there.  In  1748 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  nni- 
veraity  of  Oxford.  In  1748  he  puhliahed  "A 
System  of  Morality,"  and  about  the  same  time 
composed  a  oompend  of  logic  and  metaphysics, 
and  another  of  ethics,  originally  prepared  for 
the  Dse  of  his  sons.  The  two  latter  were 
printed  hy  Franklin  (Philadelphia,  1758),  as 
test  books  for  the  nniverstty  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1768  he  was  invited  to  become  president  of 
the  newly  fonndod  college  in  New  York ;  and 
having  declined  the  presidency  of  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  entered  upon  his  dnttcs  in 
New  York  in  1754.  In  addition  to  teaching 
the  classes  he  assisted  in  planning  the  college 
edifices,  and  made  earnest  appenla  to  his  friends 
in  England  for  assistance  m  its  endowment. 
During  the  nine  yeara  of  his  presidency  he 
tost  his  wife,  younger  son,  and  stepson,  and 
became  so  much  depressed  as  to  be  unwilling 
to  remain  longer  in  cliatve  of  the  cotlego. 
He  accordingly  wrote  to  England  tor  a  sne- 
eessor.  and  in  1TB3  resigned  and  returned  to 
Stratford.  During  his  prenidency  he  pnblished 
one  or  two  small  works,  and  after  his  retnm 
to  Stratford,  where  lie  resumed  his  parochial 
duties,  revised  hia  previous  works,  and  pub- 
lished an  English  and  a  Hebrew  grammar. — 
Sea  "Life  of  Dr.  Samnel  Johnaon,"  by  E.  E. 
Beardsley  (New  York,  18T4). 

~        ■        "agliah  author,, born  in 
Sept.  1       -       ^    -      -      -       - 
1784.    Ilia  father,  Michael  Jol 


Lichfield,  Sei.l.  18,  1706,  died  in  London,  Dec. 


a  bookseller  and  stiitioner,  and  for  some  time 
0  magistrate  of  Lichfield ;  but  dying  in  middle 
ago,  he  left  his  family  in  poverty.  From  his 
birth  the  yonnger  Johnson  was  afflicted  with 
a  malignant  scrofula  which  permancntlr  dis- 
figured his  face,  end  injnred  both  his  sight  and 
hearing.  At  10  years  of  age  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Latin  at  the  Lichfield  free  school, 
and  remained  there  five  rears,  and  another 
year  at  a  private  academy  in  Stonrbridge.  On 
account  of  poverty  his  entrance  at  Oiford  was 
delayed  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
amused  himself  chiefiy  in  reading  the  books 
In  his  father's  shop.  At  lengtli  he  went  to 
Oxford  with  a  schoolmate,  the  son  of  a  neigh- 
boring gentleman,  as  assistant  and  fellow  stu- 
dent, and  was  admitted  to  Pembroke  college 
in  1728.  His  college  life  was  disorderly,  but 
not  vlcions.  He  especially  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  Latin  translation  of  Pope's  "  Hes^ah," 
for  which  he  received  the  npplanse  of  his  col- 
lege, while  Pope  himself  declared  that  it  would 


Oxford  he  showed  signs  of  the  morbid  state 
of  his  brain  and  nervous  system  which  affected 
him  in  all  hia  after  life ;  but  by  skilful  treat- 
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mentf  and  tho  Btrong  will  of  tho  pntient,  the 
disease  was  hoI<l  in  check,  and  tho  threatonod 
wreck  of  intellect  averted.  He  remained  at 
the  university  about  three  years,  left  it  on  ac- 
count of  poverty  without  a  <lejrree,  and  pro- 
cured employment  as  an  usher  in  a  school  at 
Market  Hosworth,  Leicestershire.  He  next 
spent  some  time  at  Birmingham  with  a  hook- 
seller,  who  also  published  a  small  newspaper, 
to  which  Johnson  contributed.  Here  he  lie- 
came  acquainted  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Por- 
ter, a  linen  draper,  whose  widow  he  afterward 
married.  About  this  time  he  executed  his  first 
literary  work,  a  translation  of  Father  Lobo's 
"  Voyage  to  Abyssiniiu"  He  soon  after  issued 
proposals  to  publish  l)y  subscription  the  Latin 
poems  of  Politian,  with  a  history  of  Latin 
poetry  from  the  age  of  Petrarch  to  the  time  of 
Politian ;  but  the  work  was  never  completed. 
He  8j>ent  his  time  alternately  at  Birmingham 
and  Liehtield,  till  after  two  years  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Porter,  who  was  nearly  twice  his 
age,  and  then  he  opened  a  private  academy 
at  Edial  Hall,  near  Lichfield.  But  he  obtained 
only  three  mipils,  two  of  wliom  were  David 
Garrick  and  his  younger  brother;  and  after 
trial  of  a  year  and  a  lialf  the  enterprise  wiw 
abandoned. — In  the  spring  of  1737  he  set  out  for 
Londim  accompanied  by  Garrick.  He  sought 
employment  among  the  booksellers,  and  lived 
at  the  most  economical  rates,  bearing  all  his 
privations  an<l  discouragement  with  a  sullen 
fortitu<le.  Ho  contributed  to  tho  **Gentle- 
nian*s  Mag:izine,^*  and  at  length  became  assis- 
tant editor  of  that  publication.  Ho  first  be- 
came known  in  1738  by  the  publication  of 
"London,"  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  third 
satire  of  Juvenal,  which  was  received  with  de- 
cide<l  favor.  He  was  recommended  to  the  mas- 
tership of  a  school  at  Appleby,  but  his  want 
of  a  degree  disqualitied  Inm  by  tho  statutes 
of  tho  corporation.  A  like  difficulty  prevent- 
ed his  entering  the  legjd  profession.  He  now 
contributed  to  the  *' Gentleman's  Magtizine'* 
a  cl.'iss  of  papers  in  biography  and  general 
literature  wliichgave  a  new  and  higher  charac- 
ter to  that  work.  He  also  wrote  two  or  three 
])olitical  pamphlets  against  Walpole  and  the 
whig  administration.  At  tho  beginning  of 
the  session  of  parliament  in  November,  1740, 
Jolnwon  undertook  to  write  imaginary  reports 
of  the  debates,  following  tho  order  in  which 
the  members  spoke,  and  imitating  their  respec- 
tive styles.  The  ehxpience  of  the  speeches 
thus  produee<l  excited  universal  admiration, 
and  the  sale  of  the  mairazinc  was  greatly 
increased :  but  after  a  little  more  than  two 
years  Johnstm  relinipiislu'd  tho  position,  be- 
enuse  he  dt)ul)ted  the  morality  of  the  decep- 
tion he  was  practising  upon  the  world,  though 
he  .still  retaiiietl  his  connection  with  the  maga- 
zine. Kiirly  in  1744  was  published  the  "Life 
of  Richard  Savage,''  which  Johnson  had  prom- 
ised to  the  public  imme<liately  upon  the  death 
of  its  subject,  a  few  months  before.  The  book 
contributed  very  considerably  to  lix  tho  repu- 


tation of  its  author.  The  next  roar,  amftme 
other  labors,  he  wrote  the  preface  and  index ^u 
the  Harleian  miscellany,  a  collection  of  jiani- 
phlets  from  the  library  of  the  earl  of  i»xforL 
which  had  been  purchaseil  by  the  lN»k!<eUrr<^- 
borne.  In  that  painful  drudgery  Johnson  toiici 
as  a  dav  laborer,  and  was  treated  bv  Ojitl^>nr 
with  an  insolence  that  onec  provoki-d  Juhni-oc 
to  kufK'k  him  down.  The  same  vear  he  i«<r! 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Miscellaneous  Ob!>rrY^ 
tions  on  the  Tragedy  of  Maclnrth.**  tn  ubid: 
he  affixed  proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakr< 
speare.  This  pamphlet  attracted  the  attcDiioL 
of  War  hurt  on,  who  was  tlien  engag^l  in  ^ 
similar  work,  and  was  commended  by  him  tr 
evidently  the  work  of  "  a  man  of  part*."  Is 
1747  Garrick  became  joint  manager  of  Vnrj 
Lano  theatre,  and  Johnson  wrote  a  pnilocK 
to  bo  spoken  at  its  opening,  which  addn! 
greatly  to  his  reputation.  In  this  rear  be 
issued  ])roposids  for  his  *' Dictionary  of  the 
English  language. '^  The  plan  of  the  vorfc. 
which  indicates  a  thorough  acqnaintance  vidb 
the  subject,  and  a  comprelien^ive  knowVe«l^ 
of  the  inetho<l  to  l>e  pursued  in  it^  proMcu- 
tion,  was  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Cb<dlf^ 
field,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  vU> 
was  ambitious  of  the  repatation  of  a  patnA  d 
learning,  and  expressed  a  warm  interest  in  tike 
enterprise.  Five  publishing  honse^  were  na- 
cemed  in  the  contract.  Johnson  was  to  re- 
ceive £1,575,  which  amount  however  waito 
cover  all  the  incidental  cxi)enses  of  preptraif 
the  work  for  the  pross.  To  farUitate  his  wan 
he  removed  to  Gough  square  in  Fleet  jomC 
where  he  had  rooms  properly  arranged  for  in 
prosecnti(m,  being  assisted  by  rix  copnM^ 
He  availed  himsidf  of  whatever  helps  w<n 
offered  in  the  extant  works  on  Eneiuh  pbi- 
hdogy  and  lexicography,  but  relied  cKi<dy  «• 
his  own  original  labors.  This  great  work  oe- 
cupieil  its  author,  though  not  exclosirely.  ^ 
ring  the  next  seven  years.  A  trip  to  Tnnbridti 
Wells,  in  tho  summer  of  174^  brought  Ui 
into  contact  with  some  of  the  celebrities  of  ^ 
metropolis,  among  them  William  Fitt,  hui 
Lyttelton,  and  Speaker  Onslow,  who  piidUB 
marked  attention.  To  fadlitate  bis  iDlcnsM 
with  his  literary  associates,  he  alao  dik  yor 
originated  a  club,  called  from  its  pbee  of  mt^ 
ing  the  '"  Ivy  Lane  Clab.''  At  iu  iwginiiifiw 
it  consisted  of  ten  members,  of  wbon  Jobs- 
son,  Hawkins,  and  Dyer  afterward  bdoi^ 
to  the  celebrated  *'  Literanr  CYub.^  !■  174* 
Dodsley  brought  out  his  **  IVeoeptor,^  a  cos- 
pi  lation  of  choice  pieces  for  yonnp  iufssMfc  is 
which  first  appearea  Johnson's  **  Vmob  of  TW^ 
(lore,  the  Hermit  of  Teneriffe.**  To  ^m  rm 
also  belongs  his  second  noetical 
''  The  Vanity  of  Human  Widieo^**  u 
of  the  10th  satire  of  Jnrenal ;  it  ww 
by  Dodsley,  and  brought  its  oatbor  15 
While  yet  residing  at  LiebfiiM  J< 
commenced  a  tragedr.  in  llvo 
'*  Irene,''  which  be  finisbcd  dmi^  Us 
two  or  three  years  in  Loudon ;  and 
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flfUr  liU  accession  to  tlie  mBDagement  of 
V  Lone  theatre,  undertook  to  bring  it  out. 
»  acted  fur  mae  euccessive  oiplits,  before 
ibly  large  und  highl.y  respectable  audi- 
,  and  was  received  nitb  a  (food  eliure  of 
.  Theautbor's  profits  am ountod  to  £S00, 
:be  copyright  bronglit  him  onolbcr  XlOO, 
Dg  toother  a  larger  aiiiouat  than  he  bad 


■ived  0 


any  ( 


-On 


h  20,  17o0,  Johnson  issued  the  first  nam- 
it  the  "  Rambler."  Its  HUthorsbtp  was 
■obliclf  confessed,  but  it  was  readily  idan- 

by  all  n'bo  knew  anything  of  Joiinson'a 

nor  did  lie  affect  any  great  secrecy  in 
uatt«r.  Its  merits  were  generally  con- 
1.  end  for  two  years  the  scmi-weekty  is- 
nere  continued  without  omission.  John- 
i-ns  tlio  sole  author  of  alt  but  eigiit  of  tho 
Lumbers.  At  the  aaine  time  he  wbb  chief- 
'cupied  with  Mb  dictionary,  then  rapidly' 
niching  its  completion.  During  this  por- 
-jt  Ills  life  his  mind  was  rcmarEably  vig- 
t  and  fruitful,  and  its  vast  ficcumnlatioua 

throit'n  off  in  profusion  and  with  great 
ty.  The  "  Rambler,"  though  coldly  re- 
d  as  a  periodical,  immediately  became 
lar  when  collected  into  vohimes.  About 
period  Johnson  was  concerned  in  an  at- 
t  to  prove  Milton  guilty  of  a  wholesale  pla- 
mi  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost."  One  Lander,  u 
'h  schoolmaster,  pi'cCended  to  have  found 
^  share  of  the  best  portions  of  Milton's 

poem  among  the  works  of  the  mndcm 
I  poets ;   his  proofs  of  this  grave  charge 

embodied  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  John- 
rus  induced  to  write  B  preface  and  post- 
L,  thus  by  implication  approving  the  whole 
ictioQ.     But   Lauder's   pretended   quota- 

from  the  modern  l^itin  poets  were  found 

cither  token  from  Hogg's  Latin  vei^ion  of 

udise  Lost,"  or  pure  forgeries.  Johnson 
deeply  chagrined,  and  at  once  nctnowl- 
I  his  own  error,  and  compelled  Lauder  to 
fly  confess  his  falsehood.  That  Johnson 
J  appreciated  Milton's  genius,  be  about 

time  gave  a  practical  demonstration, 
nus"  was  to  be  produced  at  Dniry  Lane 
re  for  the  benefit  nf  Milton's  pranddaugh- 
htn  living  in  London  in  poverty.  John- 
?ntered  iutn  the  arrangement  with  zeal, 
jrrote  Che  proloiiue  for  the  occasion,  which 
ipokcn  by  Garriek.  Early  in  1T53  John- 
wife  died.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
y  at  their  ages,  his  early  affeetion  had 

rbanged  into  a  settled  esteem.  At  her 
de  lie  was  convulsed  with  grief,  and  yet 
-  .''he  lay  a  corjise  awaiting  burial  he  com- 
I  ii  funeral  jcrnum  to  be  spoken  over  her 
in-i.     Hiapnlilished  "Prayorsand  Medita- 

"  indicate  his  feeling.  He  prayed  that, 
T,-i'ablo  to  the  will  of  God,  he  mifrht  be 
vd  with  her  guard iansb in,  and  with  iu- 
liona  of  her  presence,  "by  appearances, 
Ises,  dreiuns,  or  in  any  other  manner 
•able  to  the  divine  government.''  In  lT'i2 
son  eiigiifrtd  with  Dr.  Hawkesworth  in 


the  publication  of  the  "  Advenian-r,"  ii  series 
of  periodical  essays  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Ram- 
bler." Of  these  140  numbers  appeared,  S9  of 
which  were  written  by  Dr.  Johnson.  The  dic- 
tionary was  completed  in  I7S6.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, who  had  received  tlie  "  Plan  "  witb 
groat  coolness,  now  wrote  two  laudatory  let- 
ters in  "The  World,"  sliortly  before  the  work 
was  printed.  But  Johnson  rejected  these 
tardy  odvancea.  and  the  dictionary  was  issued 
without  a  dedication.  The  original  prvface 
was  at  once  a  characteristic  and  a  highly  valu- 
able essay.  The  merits  of  Johnson's  diction- 
ary are  too  well  known  to  require  any  stato- 
ment  in  this  place.  It  first  brought  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  the  langnaKe ;  and  though 
it  has  been  generally  superseded  by  later  com- 
pilations, yet  the  fundamental  excellences  of 
all  modern  dictionaries  of  the  English  lan- 
guage have  their  elements  in  that  work.  It 
greatly  enhanced  its  author's  reputation,  bnt 
be  was  still  compelled  to  labor  unremittingly 
for  the  means  of  daily  sobsislencc,  lie  pub- 
lished at  this  time  a  large  nun)ber  of  revtewa 
in  Newbery's  "  Literary  Uogoidne."  The  pnv 
posal  for  on  edition  of  Shakespeare  made  totno 
years  before,  bnt  not  prosecuted,  was  renewed 
and  a  subscription  opened,  but  the  work  Mill 
lingered  on  his  hands  through  nine  years.  Ha 
next  engaged  with  the  publishers  of  tbo  ''Fnl- 
rersul  Chronicle,"  a  weekly  newspaper,  to  f  nr- 
nish  B  series  of  miscellancoDs  essays,  and  the 
"Idler"  appeared  in  regular  order  for  l«o 
succesNve  years,  beginning  in  April,  1TG8.  Of 
its  103  numbers  Johnson  wrote  all  but  12.  In 
the  spring  of  ITG9  appeared  his  most  celebra- 
ted work,  "Rasselas,  Pinnce  of  Abyssinia," 
which  he  wrote  in  tlie  evenings  of  one  week, 
and  sent  to  the  printer  as  first  written,  receiv- 
ing fur  it  £100,  out  of  which  he  paid  Uio  ex- 
penses of  his  mother's  funeral.  But  if  John- 
son's literary  labors  bod  failed  to  provide  him 
a  competence,  they  had  procureu  for  him  a 
greatly  advanced  social  position,  and  secured 
him  a  lai^  circle  of  admirers.  Bis  constilu- 
tional  indolence  had  however  become  positive- 
ly morbid,  and  he  indulged  in  idleness  just  as 
far  as  his  immediate  necessities  wonld  allow. 
He  seldom  went  abroad,  lay  in  bed  till  past 
noon,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  promis- 
t^ous  conversations  with  whosoever  culled 
upon  him  ;  or  moped  in  morbid  nielBDcholy  If 
left  to  himself,  which,  however,  was  not  often 
the  cose.  To  his  guests  he  devoted  a  large 
shore  of  each  afternoon,  meanwhile  regaling 
himself  with  his  favorite  lea,  with  which  ho 
solaced  both  his  earlier  and  his  later  hours. 
Among  his  personal  associates  at  tliis  jwrlod 
were  Richardson.  Garriek,  Remolds,  nnrton, 
Baretti,  Arthur  Murphy,  Dr.  (Charles  Bumcy, 
Dr.  (afterwanl  Bishop)  Percy,  Bennet  Langton, 
and  Tophom  Beanclerk.  He  was  all  iliis  lima 
domiciled  at  Gougb  square^  where  be  had 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  years  of  hi« 
residence  in  London.  Here,  before  the  de- 
cease of  bis  wife,  he  bad  begun  to  gather  n bout 
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him  a  family  proup,  whioh  was  afterwanl 
miicli  cnlarfred,  in:ulc  iij)  of  u  strangely  ussort- 
0*1  set  of  depeiubints  und  ]>enMoner«i.  Anna 
WiUiaTii*!,  the  hlind  thuijrhter  of  a  WeNh  phy- 
hifian ;  Uohcrt  Levctt,  who  practised  iiiediciue 
nmon;r  the  very  po«»r,  and  often  rceeivcil  hi-* 
fees  in  li'pi'jr ;  Mrs.  l>i.*sinonlin<i  and  her  daii;rli- 
tor,  who  had  no  other  claim  upon  his  hvnevo- 
lence  than  the  service  which  the  fatlier  of  the 
former.  Dr.  Swinfen,  had  renderi»<l  to  John- 
son in  a  professional  capacity  in  his  yoiitii; 
and  Francis  Barher,  liis  ne^o  servant,  were 
ainon;;  the  inmates  of  Um  house. — .Johnson  had 
an  imjdicit  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  invis- 
ible world.  He  practically  adopted  the  maxim 
that  it  is  safer  to  believe  too  much  than  too  lit- 
tle, lie  believed  in  the  existence  and  appear- 
ance of  disembodied  spirits,  and  that  they 
might  be  manifeste<l  to  our  cognizance.  A 
ca««o  of  this  kind  occurreil  in  17<>:J,  which  ex- 
posed Johnson  to  the  ridicule  of  his  eneinie<t. 
Certain  strange  phenomena  in  the  form  of 
"  raj»pings''  about  the  bed  of  a  young  girl,  in  a 
house  in  Cock  lane,  caused  a  considerable  ex- 
citement, and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  of  whom 
Johnsun  was  one,  attempted  to  solve  the  mys- 
terv.  Their  examinations  satistied  them  that 
the  whole  was  a  cheat  and  imposture,  and 
Johnson  afterward  wrote  out  a  statement  of  it 
for  the  '*(fentleman's  Magazine.''  But  the  af- 
fair was  seized  upcm  by  Johnson's  enemies,  as 
exposing  a  vulnerable  point  for  their  attacks. 
Churchill,  iu  his  pt»em  **The  Ghost,"  depicte<l 
Johnson  in  such  broad  caricature  that  it  was  at 
once  recognized  ;  and  Foote  the  comedian  pro- 
posed to  present  him  on  the  stage  for  the 
amusLMUent  of  the  town,  but  abandoned  his 
purpose  upon  bein?  assured  that  Johnson  was 
preparing  to  chastise  him  if  he  undertook  it. — 
In  17()2  John^n  received  from  the  king  a  pen- 
sion of  £:)()!).  He  had  often  stigmatized  the 
whole  business  of  giving  and  receivinj;  pensions 
as  the  basest  kind  of  bril)ery;  but  it  being 
urged  by  his  friends  that  the  whole  nation  was 
his  debtor  for  what  he  had  written,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  dictiimary,  and  the  premier  assu- 
ring him  that  no  service  to  the  ministry  would 
ever  be  expected  from  his  pen  in  return  for  the 
favor,  he  allowed  his  scruples  to  be  overcome. 
Early  in  ITrij  the  long  prt»mised  and  long  de- 
layed ei  lit  ion  of  Shakespeare  nuide  its  appear- 
ance, with  an  elaborate  preface  discussini?  the 
penin*  an  1  writings  of  the  dramatist,  and  with 
a  conrist.*  a< 'count  of  each  play,  and  notes  and 
commentaries,  both  oriinnal  an<i  s^^lected,  on 
various  passaL'es.  But  the  w<irk  was  ni>t  such 
as  the  reputation  of  the  editor  had  promiscnl. 
He  no  doul»t  pDSsesstMl  many  valuable  qualifi- 
cations f«)r  such  a  work,  yet  he  was  better 
adapted  fi»r  oriirinal  coinpo>itions,  and  in  this 
case  his  jiowers  were  but  moder.jtely  calle<l 
into  re-iuiMtitin.  His  own  estimate  of  the  work 
«lid  n«»t  differ  irreatly  from  that  of  others. 
He  had  now  fully  attained  the  hei:rht  of  his 
aTubitiitn  as  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters. 
His  claim  to  the  tirst  place  among  his  peers 


!  was  cheerfullv  conceded  to  him  with  tlmmi 

'  al>s:)]ute  unanimity.    The  nniver^itT  uf  ihr 
ford,  from  which  he  sought  in  vain  for  tb«  d^ 
gree  of  M.  A.  when  it  would  have  been  vih- 
able  to  him,  now  accorded  a  Ukrdy  recoznitioo 
of  his  greatness  by  granting  to  him  by  dii^lomA 
the  honor  of  LL.  D.    He  had  received  thr  ftioe 
detrree  ten  years  earlier  from  Dublin  aniver- 
sity :  but  after  returning  thanks  for  the  hiioor. 
he  decline<l  to  wear  it,  and  would  not  codmA 
to  1>e  called  doctor  till  Oxfonl  liad  given  him 
the  title. — About  this  time  Johnson  wa*  intny 
duced  by   Arthur  Murphy  to  Mr.  Thnk  i 
wealthy  brewer  of  Southwark.     Thnl«  wm  i 
man  of  a  well  cultivated  mind,  of  sound  indc- 
ment,  and  great  force  of  character;  and  hii 
wife,  whoso  name  has  become  intimately  eoD- 
nected  with  Johnson's  history,  was  aLo  a  pir- 
son  t)f  some  learning  and  of  almost  unbounikd 
vivacity,  tlippant.  versatile,  and  addicted  to 
hero  worship.    The  acquaintance  thus  hefm 
soon  grew  into  friendnhip.      Jolinson  <^e4 
with   his  new  friends  weekly  during  sercnl 
sncceeiling  months,  when,  having  nffer^d  Vt 
an  attack  of  sickness,  he  was  removed  in  17i< 
to  their  residence,  and  had  apartments  aMOr^ 
him  in  their  house  at  Southwark,  and  abo  ia 
their  villa  at  Streatham.    Thrale  was  a  dmb- 
ber  of  parliament  for  Southwark,  and  as  ks* 
political  creed  was  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Ui 
guest,  Johnson  became  interested  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  times,  and  there  was  at  one  tint  i 
purpose  to  bring  him  into  parliament :  bat  tht 
government,  fearing  that  he  would  not  pcwt 
suAiciently  facile,  did  not  encourage  it,  and  » 
the  design  was  abandoned.     He  arcompsaiei 
his  friends  on  their  annual  escaruoiuL  viatiM 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  tbeoL  mt 
also  making  a  visit  of  several  weeks  at  Fvik 
His   connection  with  this   ^milj  not  only 
brought  him  innumerable  comforti  and  plsa- 
sures,  but  it  also  afforded  him  a  rctrea 
his  own  strangely  assorted  hooariiokl. 
strifes  and  comulaints  were  loud  aad  _ 
It  continued  till  the  death  of  Thrale, 
subsequent  marriage  of  his  widow  to 
Piozzi,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  her 
A  few  years  previous  to  hia  eonneetioa 
the  Thrales,  Johnson  had  formed 
ciation,  t)y  which  his  future  renc 
very  largely  affected.    In  176S  Ji 
a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  jadge.  tiil- 
ed  London  and  obtained  an  introdacfioa  w 
Johnson.    Boswell  was  loose  in  fife  and 
versiition,   conceited,  meddling; 
tive,  yet  endowed  with  an  insigbt  iaio 
ter,  and  an  appreciation  of  qn^itiea  tkt 
thest  possible  removeil  from  hwowm. 
fancie<l  this  young  Scot  on  fint 
and  Bofiwell  at  once  fastened  hiMcIf 
him.    They  were  together  almost 
bling  in  the  parka,  supping 
Mitre  tavern,  or  wandering  the 
midnight.     Boswell  lived  in 

=  notimr  his  words,  describing  hia 

1  detailing  the  most  trivial 
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vhkh  were  afterward  embodied  in  hU  "  Life 
of  JohosoD,"  bjr  which,  much  more  than  hy  ibe 
dictioDorj,  or  the  "Rambler,"  ta  oven  by 
"  Reseelas  "  and  the  "  Vanitr  of  Hntnaii  Wi!«h- 
es,"  Johnson  la  known. — The  fonnding  of  the 
**  IJterary  Club "  belonged  to  this  periud. 
Beynolds  and  Johnson  led  in  the  movement, 
and  among  the  ori^nal  nine  members  were 
Hawkins,  Langton,  Beauclerk,  Goldsinilh,  and 
Burke.  Goldsmith  had  a  few  years  before 
become  somewhat  intimate  with  Johnson,  by 
whom  be  was  greatly  esteemed  aa  a  writer  and 
cherished  as  an  associate.  During  ita  earlier 
jears  the  clnb  held  weekly  meetings  for  con- 
versation, which  contributed  not  a  little  lo 
maintain  the  balance  of  Jobnaon'a  strangely 
affected  mind.  New  members  were  admitted 
with  great  caution,  and  for  several  years  the 
whole  number  did  not  eiceed  13.  In  1T78  it 
bad  grown  to  28,  and  two  years  later  to  35, 
when  40  was  fixed  as  its  complMuent.  The 
club  is  still  in  existence,  bnt  it  hae  become  ra- 
ttier a  learned  than  a  convivial  society. — John- 
son's indolent  and  purposeless  mode  of  life 
proved  highly  unfavorable  to  his  spirits.  }lis 
"  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  published  after  his 
death,  indicate  the  unhappy  state  of  his  mind. 
He  was  accustomed  to  write  tntter  things 
against  himself  in  bis  penitential  moment-),  and 
especially  during  Lent.  Sometimes  his  melan- 
choly rei^d  almost  on  insanity;  and  again  be 
would  pass  suddenly  to  the  most  extravagant 
hilarity.  His  ordinary  manners,  especially  in 
his  later  years,  were  strangely  eccentric.  He 
talked  much  to  himself,  muttering  in  a  vocal 
but  generally  inaudible  undertone.  He  was 
never  still,  but  sat  with  bead  inclined  over  the 
right  shoulder,  his  vast  trunk  swaying  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  his  band  keeping  op  a 
corresponding  motion  upon  his  knee.  At  times 
he  would  make  a  kind  of  clucking  »iound,  and 
again  a  suppressed  whistle,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently a  humming  noiw,  accompanied  witlt  h 
vacant  smile.  His  conversation  was  often  vio- 
lent and  discourteous,  and  he  delighted  in  con- 
tradictions. During  the  years  from  1770  to 
1T75  be  produced  several  political  pamphlets, 
all  in  the  interest  of  the  government,  and  de- 
signed to  meet  some  immediate  necessity.  The 
last  of  these,  "Taxation  no  Tyranny"  (1776), 
was  written  to  controvert  the  remonstruiee  of 
the  American  congress  against  taxation  with- 
out representation.  In  this  Johnson  sustained 
tho  British  government  in  its  measures  against 
the  colonies,  and  predicted  the  speedy  subjnga- 
tion  of  America.  In  177-1  he  made  a  tour  to 
the  highlands  of  Kcotlnn<l  and  the  Hebrides, 
through  the  pcrsnasion  of  Uoswcll,  who  became 
his  fellow  traveller,  and  afterward  the  chron- 
icler of  the  jonmey,  of  which  an  account  was 
also  written  by  Jolmson.  While  in  Scotland 
Jobn^>n  mode  inquiries  respecting  the  original 
ninnnsrri|it9  from  wbieh  ilacpherson  pretend- 
ed to  h.ivo  translated  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and 
came  nwny  with  tho  conviction  thot  a  large 
share  of  that  work  was  a  forgery,  and  the  rest 


of  comparatively  modem  origin.  His  avowal 
of  tilts  conviction  after  his  return  led  to  a 
violent  controversy  between  himself  and  th^ 
professed  translator.  In  1774  he  made  a  tour 
m  Wales  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tbrale.  His  last 
considerable  literary  work,  the  "  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets,"  in  four  volumes,  appeared 
from  1779  to  1781,  when  their  author  was  over 
70  years  old;  they  were  undertaken  nt  the 
request  of  the  booksellers,  and  perforuied  by 
irregular  imimlses.  In  some  respects  this  wa» 
one  of  the  best  written  of  all  bis  works,  simple 
In  its  style,  genial  and  appreciative  in  its  spirit, 
and  full  of  interesting  statements  and  valuable 
criticisms. — About  ttie  date  of  the  close  of  that 
work  the  hand  of  death  began  to  be  busy  with 
those  about  him.  Mr.  Thrale  died  in  1761, 
and  a  few  months  later  he  removed  to  his  own 
house.  In  17S2  Levett  died,  and  the  neit  year 
Mrs.  Williams  followed  him.  Some  time  l>e- 
fore  the  lost  event  he  had  sufTered  temperurUy 
from  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  vocal  organa. 
In  tho  latter  part  of  the  seme  summer  he  once 
more  visited  his  native  town ;  but  as  winter 
drew  on  he  was  again  brought  down,  and  his 
whole  system  became  swollen  with  dropsy. 
By  the  assiduity  of  bis  friends,  and  skilful 
medical  treatment,  he  so  fur  recovered  that  du- 
ring tho  next  summer  he  visited  Derbyshira 
and  was  again  at  Lichfield.  Lalo  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  be  grew  wonte.  To  phyucaJ 
suffering  he  was  comparatively  indifferent,  and 
when  near  his  end  ho  earnestly  entreated  hii 
attendants  to  spare  no  efforts,  however  pain- 
ful, to  prolong  his  life.  He  anticipated  acetli 
with  horror;  bnt  aa  bis  last  hour  approached 
his  forebodings  at  length  gave  place  to  humble 
confidence  in  the  divine  clemency. — Few  naniee 
are  more  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  English 
literature  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Thoo(^ 
scarcely  reckoned  among  English  poets,  his 
productions  in  ihatdepartmentsnlbcitinlly  vin- 
dicate bis  claim  to  a  recognition,  and  not  a  few 
judicious  critics  have  believed  that  with  equal 
devotion  to  that  kind  of  writing  be  wonid  have 
rivalled  Pope  or  Dryden.  As  an  essayist  he  fa 
ranked  witn  Addison  and  Steele,  whom  he  imi- 
tated onlyastotlie  form  of  bis  pieces,  imprew- 
ing  whatever  he  thus  wrote  with  bis  own  in- 
dividuality. He  lacked  their  vivacity  and  va- 
riety, and  espediilly  their  genial  good  humor, 
bnt  surpassed  them  in  depth  of  refieciion  and 
nervous  energy  of  style,  lie  especially  excelled 
in  biographical  writing,  and  among  his  numer- 
ous sketches  of  personal  history  and  mental 
portraitures  are  some  that  may  be  studied  as 
models  of  their  kind.  As  a  critic,  his  judg- 
ment was  clear  and  discriminating,  and  such 
was  his  independence  that  he  often  condemned 
the  popolor  favorites  of  the  day,  and  in  most 
cases  posterity  has  confirmed  bis  decisions. 
His  fictions  are  chiefly  moral  allegories;  for  so 
fnlly  was  be  intent  on  inculcating  the  practical 
lesson  of  life,  that  it  was  constantly  befor« 
him,  and  gave  form  and  coloring  to  his  pnrelj 
imaginative  productions. — Tlie  only  complete 
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edition  of  Johnson's  works  is  that  of  Oxft)rd  of  New  York,  and  received  with  hvr  a  larw 
(11  voU.  Kvo,  1825).  Thiit  by  Hawkins  (15  landed  estate  in  that  colony,  whirh  hi*  iniTvi»*tl 
\'oU.  Hyo,  London,  ITST-'D)  contains  several  by  pureliaso.  chietly  in  the  valli-y  t»f  i!ie  M'*- 
piooes  not  written  by  Johnson.  That  by  Miir- 1  liawk.  tlien  a  wilderne>s.  Sir  IMer  fffrrwi 
phy  not  containin;;  the  parliamentary  debates  his  nejdiew  the  inanaflrfHU-nt  uf  hisentinrpr-'p- 
(12  vols.  8vt),  London,  ITl^'i),  has  been  fre-  erty  in  New  York,  if  he  wuuld  iind«Ttakv  i'J 
quently  reprinted,  and  in  a  compact  form  by  ■  improvement  and  Si'ttleinent.  Ji>hn^>D  ae- 
Hohn  (*2  \itU.  Kvo,  London,  1850).     Lives  of    cepted  the  offer,  and  in  IT^JS  oMablishvii  !.iin- 


Johnstm  are  nnmennis.  Boswell's  (2  vols.  4to, 
L(mdon,  1701)  has  been  many  times  edited. 
C'roker's  edition  (5  vols.  Kvo,  London,  1831)  is 


self  upon  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Moliawk^alnMit 
24  miles  from  Schenectady,  which  Sir  Wwt 
had  called  Warreusburgh.     J  n  addition  tu  1:4 


one  of  the  best;  and  an  exact  reprint  of  the  I  sett linj?  and  improving  of  the  country,  be  rm- 
first  edition,  with  notes  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  *  *  »  •-  -  ^  -  -^^  -»^  i-u  _.  _l  ._  i . 
appeare<l  in  1874  (3  vols.,  London). 

JOIIXSOX,  Walter  Rofcers,  an  American  physi- 
cist, born  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  June  21,  1794, 
died  in  Washinjrton,  April  2i),  ls52.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  colle;ie  in  1810,  an<l  in  1^21 
became  principal  of  tbe  arademy  at  German- 
town,  Pa.     In  182t)  the  Franklin  institute  es- 


barked  in  trade  with  the  Jndiansi,  whuin  Irt 
always  treate<l  with  perfect  honesty  axiil  j^- 
tice.  He  would  never  deal  with  them  wIkd 
they  were  under  the  induence  of  lii)n4 ir.  n«>r 
yield  to  them  anythinj?  wiien  he  had  umv  rr- 
fu<<e<l.  This  course,  adde<l  to  lii*i  ea!«T  Imt  Aii- 
nitied  and  atfable  manner,  and  the  intinurr 
which  he  cultivate<l  with  them,  by  Acet>niisi» 


tablished  a  hi^xh  scliool  in  Philadelphia,  to  pvc  .  dating  himself  to  their  manners,  and  soiuetimt^ 
the  industrial  classes  ctieap  instruction  in  sci-  j  even  to  their  dress,  S4ion  won  fi»r  him  tbtir 
ences  and  arts,  accord inu;  to  a  plan  of  Mr.  '  entire  coniidence,  so  that  he  acquired  an  inllii- 
Johnson,  and  ^ave  him  the  cliair  of  mechanics  ence  over  tliem  (rreator  than  was  ever  pu«<r»^ 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  added  to  his  in-  by  any  other  white  man.  He  be(*amtf  a  nia.^cf 
structions  a  public  course  of  k'ctures  on  me-  of  their  lanpruage,  speaking  many  of  their  dia- 
chanics  and  philosophy,  under  the  direction  of  lects  perfectly,  and  was  tlionm^hly  aciiDainte'l 
the  institute,  which  were  largely  attended  by  '  with  their  peculiar  haldts  beliefs^  and  custi^iOK 
botti  sexe<(.  In  1^30  he  commenced  a  series  of  He  was  adopte<l  by  the  Moliawka  a»  i>ne  \'f 
geological  investigations,  witii  sperial  reference  their  own  tril)e,  chosi'D  sacliem.  and  naiurJ 
to  the  coal  formations  and  iron  ores  of  Penn-  Wariapheja^rbe,  or  Warraghia^rhy,  *'be  wht 
sylvania.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  to  take  \  has  charge  of  affairs.'^  Complaints  a^iK 
char^re  of  the  department  of  magnetism,  elec-  the  Indian  commissioners  and  local  qn;fcrTk-i« 
tricity,  and  astronomy  in  the  United  States  led  to  their  resicmation,  up^m  which  Gut.  CIIb- 
exploring  expedition,  but  he  re-signed  t)wing  to  ton  appointeil  Johnsitn,  already  jurttce  of  ih# 
changes  of  the  original  plan.  In  I831»  he  was  peace,  colonel  of  the  Six  Nations.  Id  174<  be 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  physirs  I  i»ecame  connuiasary  of  New  York  for  Iihfian 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  university  of  aiTairs,  and  as  ^uch  was  very  ai'tive  in  tcDdiur 
Pennsylvania.  In  1843  he  entere<l  upon  a  out  war  parties  against  the  French.  In  Frt^ 
course  of  investigations,  under  the  autliority  of  ruary,  174^,  he  was  placed  in  ci>roinand  of  all 
congrc's,  mto  the  character  of  the  ditTerent  va-  the  New  York  colonial  tropins  for  the  dcfeoM 
fieties  of  coal,  and  their  absolute  and  relative  of  the  frontier,  and  showe^l  ability  In  orpaa- 
vahu's  for  generating  steam  and  heat  and  pro-  izing  and  preparing  for  a  campaign.  No  in- 
ducing illuminating  gas,  of  which  a  report  was  portant  operations  t(»ok  place,  aa  peace  wai 
pultlished  in  184L  He  subsequently  made  sci-  soon  after  made  at  Aix-1a-Chapelle.  In  ApnL 
entitle  researches  on  other  subjects  connected  1750,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  pro- 
with  the  navy  department :  and  in  18|5,  under  vincial  council.  The  revival  of  the  Alhuy 
appointment  of  the  city  authorities  of  Boston,  '  boanl  of  commissioners  In  17t'i3  le«1  to  a  qoar- 
h..'  examine<l  the  sources  from  which  a  supply  .  rel  between  the  colonics  and  the  Indiana  and 
of  pure  water  might  be  brought  to  that  city.  '  the  council  and  assembly  urged  Col.  Julni'^oo 
He  participatt^l  in  the  orsranization  of  the  to  effect  a  retHmciliation.  The  g«»vemor  hjT- 
.Viuorican  association  of  geologists,  and,  at  its  ing  granted  iiim  a  new  oommii^ion.  Jaly  Sl 
suh-'etiMent  reorganization  as  the  American  as-  I  1753,  lie  proceetled  to  Onondapu  heW  a  ci>iib- 
sociation  for  the  advancement  of  science,  was  cil,  and  sncceed«l  in  settling  the  ditficnlty.  UA 
its  tir^t  secretary.  '  declined  having  anything  furtlier  to  do  with  Id- 

J0I1\S0\.  I.  Sir  Winiam,  Y)aronet.  a  British  dian  affairs.  He  live<l  at  Fort  Jidinaon,  a  lanv 
general  and  colonial  otlicer,  born  at  Warren-  stone  dwelling  which  he  had  erected  npon  tba 
town,  county  I)own,  Ireland,  in  1715,  die<l  N.  side  of  the  Mohawk,  directly  oppoaice  Var- 
near  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  July  11,  1774.  He  rensburgh.  and  which  he  had  fnrtitied  in  174S 
was  a  yountrer  son  of  Chri*<topher  Johnscm,  shortly  lK>fore  the  commencement  of  tbe  war 
an  Irish  irentleman  of  go(Mi  family.  Kducate<l  with  the  French.  It  ia  now  (11^74)  fUnd- 
to  a  iner'antile  life,  his  career  was  entirely  ing  in  good  preser\'ation,  abont  thrre  ■3<* 
changed  hy  the  refusal  of  his  parents  to  pennit  west  of  the  present  village  of  Amsterdam.  Ia 
him  to  marry  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  fallen  1  1754  he  attende<l  as  one  of  the  delepOitf  from 
in  love.  His  unde.  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  '  New  York  the  cclebratetl  congress  of  Albaay, 
ha<l  married  a  daughter  of  Stephen  I'e  I.ineey    and  also  the  great  coancil  hM  with  Ibe  la- 
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dions  on  that  oceiuion,  at  which  their  3trongl7 
orped  h'li  reappointment  as  their  Biiperinteo- 
dvDt.  At  the  council  of  Alexandria,  April  14^ 
IToo,  he  WM  sent  for  hj  Brsddock  ana  com- 
miseioned  bj  him  "sole  Bupfrintendent  of  the 
aSaira  of  the  Six  United  Nations,  their  allies 
and  depeadaDl9."  He  was  also,  pursuant  to 
the  determination  of  that  council,  created  a 
major  general,  and  command er-iu-chief  of  the 
provincial  forces  deslioed  for  the  expedition 
agwist  Crown  Point.  At  the  head  of  these 
fOTCcs.  in  September,  Johnson  ntterly  defeat- 
ed Baron  Dieslcan  at  Lake  George.  He  was 
woanded  in  the  hip  early  In  the  action,  bnt  re- 
mained on  the  field  of  battle.  This  victor? 
saved  the  colony  from  the  ravages  of  the 
French,  prevented  any  attack  on  Oswego,  and 
went  far  to  eonnteritct  Bruddoek's  disastrous 
defeat  on  the  Uonongahela.  Gen.  Johnson 
received  the  tlianks  of  parliament  for  bis  vic- 
tory, was  voted  £5,000.  and  on  Nov.  27, 1735, 
was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  on  his  arrival  at  Lake  St.  Sucrement  a  few 
days  before  this  battle  that  he  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Lake  George,  "not  only  in  honor  of 
faia  majesty,  but  to  assert  his  undoubted  do- 
minion here."  In  March.  l7fiS,  he  received 
from  George  II.  a  commission  as  ''colonel, 
agent,  and  sole  superintendent  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Six  Nations,  and  other  nortliem  Indiana," 
with  a  salary  o(  £600,  paid  by  the  mother 
eonntrr.  Ho  held  this  office  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1756  and  1767  ho  was  engaged  with 
bis  Indians  in  the  abortive  attempts  of  the 
British  commanders  to  relieve  Oswego  and 
Fort  William  Henry;  and  In  1758  he  was  pres- 
ent with  Abercrombie  at  the  repulse  of  Ticon- 
derogtt.  In  Gen.  Prideani's  esj>cdition  against 
Fort  Niagara  in  1759,  Sir  IMIIiam  Johnson 
wa>*  second  in  command,  and  upon  tlie  death 
of  Prideanx  before  that  fort  succeeded  to  the 
command  in  chief,  lie  continued  the  siege 
with  great  vigor,  routed  the  French  army  un- 
der Aubry  sent  to  iu  relief,  and  then  sum- 
moned the  garrison,  which  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretii'n.  He  led  the  Indian  nlliea  the  following 
year  in  the  Canadian  expedition  of  Amherst, 
and  woB  present  at  the  capitulation  of  Mon- 
treal and  the  Bnrrender  of  Canada  to  the  Brit- 
ish arms  in  ]7«0.  The  war  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  the  king  granted  to  Sir  William  for 
his  services  a  tract  of  100,000  acres  of  land, 
north  of  the  Mohawk,  long  known  as  "Kings- 
land"  fir  the  "Koyal  Grant."  His  influence 
alone  prcventetl  the  whole  Sis  Nations  from 
joining  Pontiae  in  17<>3,  though  ho  could  not 
prevent  some  acts  of  hostility  by  the  Senecas. 
In  17'i4  Sir  William  erected  Johnson  hall,  a 
l.irj::!^  wnodcn  ediflcc  still  standing  near  the 
villnffe  of  Johnstown,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Fort  John^in,  Tlie  village  of  Johnstown  had 
already  been  laid  oat.  and  the  building  of 
stores,  an  inn,  a  court  house,  and  an  Episcopal 
church  soon  followed.  Numeruns  lettlei^ 
were  brought  in,  the  snrrounding  country  was 
improved,  and  in  three  years  Johnstown  be- 
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came  a  thriving  village,  and  in  1772  the  shire 
town  of  Tryon  oo.  Sir  William  gave  great  at- 
tention to  agricnltnre,  and  was  the  flrst  who 
introduced  sheep  and  blood  horses  into  the 
valley  of  tlie  Mohawk.  He  lived  in  the  style 
of  an  old  English  baron,  and  exercised  the 
most  iiDboanded  h'>s|)itality.  He  continued 
active  in  liis  duties  oa  head  of  tJie  Indian  de- 
partment, made  tlie  treaty  of  Fort  Slunwix  in 
1768,  and  his  death  resulted  from  over-ciertion 
at  an  Indian  conncil.  About  1740  he  married 
Catharine  Wisenburgh.  a  Oenuan  girl,  who 
died  young,  leaving  him  a  widower  witli  throe 
children,  a  son.  John,  knighted  in  I7G6,  and 
two  daughters,  who  married  respectively  Col. 
Ckns  and  Col.  Guy  Johnson.  Sir  William 
never  married  again.  Ho  had  for  aome  yeors 
many  mistresses,  both  Indian  end  wliite,  by 
whom  it  is  said  that  ho  had  100  cliildren ;  and 
one  of  his  earlier  ones,  also  a  German,  haa 
lieen  the  probable  caa»e,  from  having  been 
eonfonnded  with  his  wife,  of  the  erroneoDS 
statement  that  none  of  his  children  were  le- 
gitimate. Mary,  or  as  she  Is  generally  called 
■■  Molly  "  Brant,  the  slater  of  Tbayendancga  or 
Joseph  Brunt,  the  great  Mohawk  sachem,  whom 
he  took  to  his  house,  and  witii  whom  he  lived 
happily  tilt  his  death,  is  by  aomo  termed  his 
wife,  but  they  were  never  legally  married.    He 


natural  ohildren.  The  church  in  a  vault  of 
wliich  he  was  buried  was  burned  down  in 
1837;  hat  in  ISSa  the  vault  wna  discovered, 
and  his  remains  were  removed  and  rcinterred. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  W.  L.  Stone  (3 
vols.,  186S).  II.  Sir  Jaha,  ton  of  the  preeedlng, 
bom  in  1742.  died  in  Montreal,  Canada.  Jan. 
4,  1830.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  in 
1774,  and  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  a 
major  general  in  the  British  service.  In  the 
revolutionary  war  he  remained  loyal  In  the 
crown,  and  used  his  influence  with  the  Indiana 
to  inBict  freouent  injuries  npon  the  frontier 
settlements  of  New  York,  in  retaliation  for 
the  sequestration  of  his  large  estates  in  the 
Mohawk  valley.  He  was  governor  of  Upper 
Canada  for  several  years  aubseijuent  to  17mi. 

JOHXSTOKi  a  central  county  of  North  Caro- 
lina, drained  by  Neuse  and  Little  rivers;  area, 
660  SI],  ro. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,897.  of  whom 
5,104  were  colored.  It  has  a  diversified  enr- 
face,  and  contains  iron  ore  and  granite.  The 
North  Carolina  railroad  traverses  it  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  246,388  bnsliels  of 
Indian  eorn.  132.277  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
4.108  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  l.Sfte  horsea, 
788  males  and  as.4ea,  8,253  milch  cows,  1,680 
working  oxen,  4,23il  other  cattle,  G,6SB  sheep, 
and  20,530  swine ;  4  Bour  mills.  6  saw  milla,  1 
manufactory  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  and 
6  of  tar  and  turpendne.    Capital,  Sinitlilield. 

JOBNSTO!!,  ilbtn  Oiatj,  an  American  nil- 
dier,  horn  in  Mason  eo.,  Ky.,  in  1803.  killed  U 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6, 1662.  He  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1826,  and  served  on  fron- 
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tier  <liity  and  in  tlie  Blark  Hawk  war  till  1834,  I  other  principal  works  are :  a  ''Dirtianarr  of 
when  ho  rfsijrnod,  wont  to  Texas,  enlisted  a^    (ieojrraphy^dSoU-'oi;  lasted.,  1667k  a  "Uti»- 
A  private   soldier,   in    ls:30   hecaino    adjutant    lopeal  Map  of  Europe/'  in  the  prefiaratiua  i>( 
general,  and  soon  after  snoreeded  Gen.  Felix     whieh  he  was  aided  hv  Sir  K.  I.  Mnrchiion  And 
Hou>ton  in  the  chief  roiniiian«l  of  the  amiv  of    Prof.    Nichol  ;    ''Atlas   of    North    Amrrift" 
Texas.     Tlii-»  led  to  a  duel,  in  whith  Johnston  j  (l^^oS) ;   "  Military  Atlas  to  AlUtto's  Europe:" 
was  wounded,     lie  was   the  Texan  secretary     '*  Koyal  Atlas  of  MiHlern  CTC«»;rraphy/'  with  i 
of  war  from  1>^:I8  to  18+0.     On  the  outbreak    special  index  to  each  map  (18fV0-'62,  and  btcr 
of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  ,  editions),  the  only  atlas  for  which  a  pri2r!n«^ 
volunteer  rednient  of  Texan  ritles;  his  re;;i-  |  was  awarded  at  the  London  exhibition  uf  l!^^: 
nient  having  been  dischar<red,  he  became  in-  !  and  n  series  of  six  library  maps  of  the  gru: 
spector  general  on  the  staff  of  (len.  W.  (>.  But-  ;  divisions  of  the  globe  (lH03-'5). 
ler,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Monterey,  i      JOHXSTOX,  Artkar,  a^K^ottisli  physician.  U<n 
From  IS  Hi  to  1^40  he  was  en;;a^ed  as  u  farm-  |  at  Caskieben,  near  Aberdeen,  in  15"«7.  died  ia 
en  on  the  Brazos  river.     In  (h'tober,  1849,  he  j  Oxford  in  l(i41.     After  studying;  at  the  nni- 
reenteretl  the  United  States  army  with  the  rank  .  versity  of  Abenloen,  he  went  to  Padua,  wUcrt 
of  major,  an<l  serve<l  as  paymaster  till  1853.  |  he  completed  his  education  in  Itilii.     lie  ibta 
'  '       11.-         1  1-1       1     .11    1  *  ^|j^^  jjj  southern  and  ctn- 
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lie  was  then  made  ctdonel  of  cavalry  and  phu-ed  ;  travelleil  for  some  time 
in  connnandof  the  department  of  Texas,  which  ;  tral  Europe,  and  reside<l 


ho  held  till  Aujjust,  ls.")7,  when  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  to  Utah.  In  Novem- 
ber. 1^57,  he  was  made  brevet  brijradier  gen- 
eral for  meritorious  (Mmtluct  while  in  comnumd 


About  1032  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  wai 
appointed  physician  to  Charles  1.  In  1^7  bi 
l»ecame  principal  of  the  university  of  Abcr^ 
deen,  but  his  duties  as  royal  pliysician  reqairias 


of  the  army  in  that  territory.  In  January,  ■  his  residence  at  court,  the  ^vater  part  of  Ui 
IHiil,  he  was  placeil  in  comnuind  of  the  de-  subsequent  life  was  passed  in  England,  hi 
partment  of  the  PaeiOc,  but  was  superseded  in  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  Latin  poet,  his  pri^ 
April  by  (leii.  Sumner.  lie  resij^ned  his  com-  cipal  works  bein«;  Parerga  et  EpigrammiU 
missiim  May  ;J,  entered  the  confederate  service,     (Aberdeen,   1032);    Cautici  Sihmonu  P^f- 


phrasis  Poet  tea  (London,  1633>;  and  /^n^ 
phra«is  Poet  tea  Psalmontm  JjatidU  (Abcf^ 
deen,  1037),  by  many  considered  equal  to  te- 
chanan's  version. 

JOHNSTON,  or  lokutMe,  Charifs,  a  Britkh 
satirist,  born  in  Ireland  early  in  the  l$ih 


ami  was  placed  in  command  of  the  division  of 
the  West.  <  )n  the  fir?*t  dav  of  the  battle  of  Shi- 
loh  he  received  a  ball  in  the  le^t  which  severe<l 
an  artery,  and  he  soon  died  from  loss  of  blood, 
Gen.  Beauregard  succeeding;  to  the  command. 

JOIIVSTO.M,  .4lfxandf r,  a  Scottish  painter,  born 
in  Kdinbnr^di  in  1810.  lie  early  became  known  |  tury,  died  in  British  India  about  ls^)0.  B« 
chietly  in  Scotch  ^enre  painting;  and  smaller  studied  law,  but  on  account  of  deafness  pfv- 
pictures.  His  more  elaborate  work,  '*  Lord  tis^'d  only  as  a  chamber  counsel  in  Loaooa: 
and  Lady  Kussell  receiving  the  Sacrament  in  and  during  his  last  18  years  he  was  a  joonai* 
Prison "  (184(>),  is  in  the  Vernon  pillery,  and  ist  in  Bengal.  He  published  many  satirinj 
his  subse<iuent  productions  include  '' Melanch-  ■  works,  and  acquired  most  notoriety  by  to 
tlion   surprised  by  a  French   Traveller  while  >  ''Chrysul,  or  the  Adventures  of  a'GniDM* 


rockin;.r  the  Oadle  of  his  Cliihr'  (1854)  and    (London,  1700:   3d  and  enlarged  ed^  4 
"Tyndal  translatin}:^  the  Bible''  (185>).     His    1701;   French  translation  by  Frenabi,  Fvik 
^'Introductiim  of  Flora  Macdonald  to  Prince    1708),   with  contemporary   sketches  paiftSiiif 
Charlie  "  wa«*  exhibiteil  at  Paris  in  1S55.    Many     '*  the  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life. 
of  his  ]iictures  have  been  engraved.  JOHNSTOXf  CfM|:e«  a  Scottish  naturalise bon 

JOII.\STO.\,  Alfisndfr  Keith,  a  Scottish  ^osr*  in  1798,  die<l  in  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Joly  X 
rapher.  born  in  Kirkliill,  Mid-Lothian.  Dec.  2>'<,  18.V>.  After  serving  a  medical  opprcntircthiy 
1804,  died  at  Ben  PJiyddin'jT.  July  9,  ls71.  He  ;  with  Dr.  Abercrombie  of  Edinbu^  he  cb- 
was  educated  in  Edinbur;rh,  and  then  appren-  !  tered  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he 
ticed  to  an  in;;raver,  but  soon  nnmifested  a  graduatetl  in  1819.  Subsetiuently  be  settled  M 
decided  tiiste  for  tile  stu<ly  of  ;;eo;;raphy.  That  j  a  nie<lical  practitioner  at  Berwick-OD-Twee^ 
he  mi^'lit  Ik-  al)le  to  consult  the  highest  geo-  Amid  many  anluous  professional  datiea  he  ea^ 
graphical  authorities  in  the  original,  he  made  tivated  natur.-il  history  with  an  enthusiafin  aai 
him<^(.If  m.i^tcr  of  a  number  of  modern  Ian-  a  success  which  rendered  the  place  of  hi* 
guagcs.  He  aNo  travelled  exten>ively  for  s<m-  deuce  ''one  of  the  most  classic  localitiei 
entitle  purposes.  His  tir<t  important  work  (treat  Britain.**  Apart  from  niuneroot  _ 
was  tlie  '*NiitionaI  Atlas''  (1S4:U,  which  se-  contributed  to  the  "Edinburyrh  PhikMophieal 
(rtuvd  )ii>.  rliction  to  the  royal  geographical  Journ.'d*'  and  other  Bcientitio  periodkM  ki 
society,  nri'j  his  appointiiieiit  to  the  ottice  of  publishi>d  two  works  of  first-rate  iiupiiiTTf ' 
LvoLTapher  i<i  the  ipieeu  for  Scotland.  In  ls4.s  |  '*  Hi^itoryof  British  Zoophytes'*  (:idc«L,2vok 
)iis  *' PIivMcal  Atlas'*  wa*;  pii))li>hed,  and  im-  Mvo,  London,  1S47),  ana  *' History  at  BritiA 
mediately  after  its  appearance  he  w:is  chosen  ,  Sponges  and  Lithophytes**(^vo,  lS43i.  Ib1^3v 
inemlier  of  the  (riHtlUrhnft  f\ir  Erdkumie  of  appeared  his  ''Introduction  to  Coocholoc.'' 
Berlin,  of  the  geographical  society  of  Paris.  ;  with  an  abundance  of  ill ust rat ionsL  Ilislslcii 
and  (if  the  geulogical  >i)ciety  uf  London.     His  i  work  was  **The  Natural  Iliatory  of  the 
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«ni  Borders"  (vol.  i.,  "Botanj-,"  ft^o,  ]HS4), 
•cd  he  was  engaged  at  tlie  time  of  bia  death 
upon  a  com pi«t«  work  on  Britiiih  annelids.  He 
b  con^iderwi  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
CQntributorstotlie  literature  of  natural  nistori*, 
and  iTHS  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ray  society. 
JOiUSTOIV,  J«B(a  F.  W^  a  Scottish  chemist 
and  aRTicoltiirnl  writer,  bom  in  Paisley  abont 
1796,  die'l  in  Durham,  England,  Sept.  16,  16G5. 
WheD  a  young  tnaa  be  snpported  fainiBelf  by 
prepurinR  etudents  for  the  Glasgow  nniversity, 
and  in  1835  he  established  n  school  at  Unrbam. 
In  1630  he  married,  gare  up  hiseeminary,  went 
to  Sweden,  and  became  n  pupil  of  Berzelins. 
On  hie  return  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  wag 

S pointed  chemist  to  the  ngricultnrul  society 
Scotland,  filling  at  the  same  time  the  office 
of  lertnrer  on  chefnistry  and  mineralo^'  in  the 
onirernty  of  Durham.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  society  he  removed  to  Durham,  and  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  the  composition  of 
works  on.  agricultural  chemistry.  He  subse- 
cniently  visited  the  United  States  and  France. 
Bis  works  are;  "Elements  of  Agricultural 
ChaaiHtry  and  Geology"  (Svo,  Edinburgh, 
18ti) ;  "  Suggestions  for  Experiments  in  Agri- 
eoltnre"  (Svo,  1S43);  "Catechism  of  Agncul- 
toTttl  Chemistry  and  Geology"  (lOmo,  1844), 
translated  and  used  as  a  school  text  book  in 
most  countries  of  Europe  and  America;  "Lec- 
tures on  Agriculturul  Chemistry  and  Geology"' 
^vo,  1844);  "Contributions  to  Scientific  Agri- 
mltDre"  (184B);  "Treatise  on  Eiperimental 
Asricnltnre"  (1S49):  "Use  of  Lime  in  Aitri- 
ealtnre"  (1S*0) ;  "Notes  on  North  America, 
Agrienltnral,  Economical,  and  Social"  (2  vols. 
8to,  1651);  "  Instructions  for  Analysis  of  Soils, 
lineatono,  Ac."  (3d  ed.,  1855) ;  and  "  Chemis- 
try of  Common  Life"  (3  vols.,  1864-'G). 

JOUUI'STOK,  Joseph  GmImIm,  an  American 
■oldicr,  bom  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va,,  in 
Fehrnnry,  180T.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1829,  and.oerved  mainly  in  garrison  duty  till 
18S4.  and  afterward  in  the  Seminole  war,  in 
which  he  was  aide  to  Gen.  Scott  He  rewgned 
in  Mar,  IS3T,  and  became  a  civil  engineer,  bnt 
in  Juiy,  1888,  reentered  the  army,  with  tlio 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  of  topogmpliieal  engi- 
neers, and  was  brevetled  els  captain  for  gallan- 
try during  the  war  with  the  Florida  Indions,  He 
aervoil  in  the  topographical  bureau,  and  in  1843 
on  the  survey  of  the  boundaries  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  provinces.  From 
1B44  to  1S40  he  wo."  engaged  on  the  coast  sur- 
vey. During  the  Meiican  war  he  served  as 
captain  of  topographic.ll  engineers  under  Gen. 
&<S>tI  in  all  the  important  actions,  was  twice 
wounded,  and  successively  hrevetted  as  major, 
lioDtenant  colonel,  and  colonel.  The  regiment 
of  vottigeurs.  of  which  he  had  been  made  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  was  disbanded  in  1S46,  but  he 
was  replaced  in  his  former  rank  as  captain 
in  the  array.  From  1853  to  1M5B  he  was  in 
ciiarfie  of  western  river  improvements.  He 
wa«  subsequently  employed  in  various  duties 
In  Kansas  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1869  was  act- 
voL.  IX.— 43 
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ing  inspector  general  in  the  Utah  expedition. 
In  June,  1860,  he  became  quartermaster  gen- 
eral, with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  of 
staff.  He  reigned  his  commisaion  April  32, 
1881,  entered  the  confederate  servieo,  and 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Bnll  Run,  and 
subsequently  at  Yorktown  and  Riclunood. 
During  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  (May  31,  ieS2) 
he  was  severely  wonnded,  and  was  for  some 
months  disabled  for  service.  In  November  he 
reported  for  duty,  and  waa  asMgned  to  tlie 
command  of  the  departments  of  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi.  During  Grant's  Vicksbnrg  cam- 
paign ho  made  an  attempt  with  a  feeble  force 
to  extricate  Pemberton,  out  waa  repulsed.  May  - 
14,  1863,  at  Jackson,  and  retreated  to  Canton, 
After  Bragg's  defeat  at  Choltanooga  in  Novem- 
ber, ho  took  command  of  his  army,  occupying 
a  position  at  Dallon,  Ga.,  which  waa  turned 
by  Sherman  early  in  May,  18fi4;  whereupon 
Johnston  fell  back  successively  to  Resaca.  Alla- 
tooDu  pass,  Kenesaw  mountain,  and  Atlanlo, 
in  turns  fighting  and  flanked.  Failingto  satisfy 
the  expectations  of  the  authorities  at  Rich- 
mond, he  was  on  July  IT  ordered  to  turn  over 
the  command  to  Gen.  Hood.  Near  the  close  of 
February,  18115,  Sherman  having  marched  from 
Atlanta  to  Savannah,  and  thence  into  South 
Carolina,  Johnston  was  directed  to  assume  the 
command  of  tlie  army  of  Tennessee  and  all 
troo]is  in  the  deportment  of  South  Carolina, 
"        ■         ■" oil 


The  force  which  he  could  concentrate  was 
wholly  ina4fquate,  and  he  was  unable  to  check 
the  march  of  the  victorious  army,  though  he 
fought  a  part  of  it  ftt  Bentonville,  N.  C. 
(March  18).  Having  learned  that  Lee  had 
surrendered  the  army  of  Virginia  to  Grant, 
Johnston  surrendered  the  forces  under  bis 
command  to  Sherman,  April  20,  at  Durham's 
Slatiofi,  near  Greensboro,  N.  C.  In  his  faro- 
well  order  to  his  troops  he  said:  "t  earnestly 
oihort  you  to  observe  faithfully  the  terms  of 
pacification  apfreed  upon,  and  to  discharge  the 
obligations  of  good  and  peaceful  citizens  t 


the  war  he  has  been  actively  engaged  i 
industrial  reconstruction  of  the  SontS,  especial- 
ly in  connection  with  its  agricultural,  ( 


vannah.  Go.    He  has  published  a 

of  Military  Operations  "  directed  byhim  during 

the  war  between  the  states  (New  Tork,  18T4). 

JOHNSTOKE,  a  town  of  RenfrewsbiK,  Scot- 
land, on  the  Black  Cart  Water,  10  m.  ff.  of 
Glasgow;  pop.  in  1871,  0.882.  It  has  grown 
rapidly  in  population  and  importance  ii'ithin 
the  last  50  years,  in  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton  mills  and  iron  and  brass 
founderies.  It  is  well  bnilt,  and  contains  five 
churches  and  several  schools  and  libraries. 

JOBllSTOWIf.  I.  A  Tillage  in  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  seat  of  justice  of  Fultim  co„ 
New  York,  on  Cayadutia  creek,  a  branch  of 
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the  Mohawk  river,  40  m.  N.  W.  of  Albany ;  -  partnership  law,  which  no  mere  nratoiS  if 
pop.  in  1870,  8/2S2 ;  of  the  town,  12,27:3.  It  ,  ment  can  eTade,  that  each  member  of  tht  i 
IS  connecteil  with  Fonda  on  tlie  New  York  \  ciation  id  liable  as  a  partner  •»  m/i^  orie 
Central  railroad,  6  ni.  distant,  by  the  Fonda,  |  swer  with  his  whole  private  propeitj  §m 
Johnstown,  and  (iloverHville  line,  and  t-ontains  |  the  debts  of  Uie  iiartnerahip.  ll  isdoal 
large  skin  and  leather  dressing  establishments,  ^  whether  tliis  rule  would  be  cfaflB^  i 
a  large  number  of  glove  and  mitten  fai-toriejs  |  though  tlie  creditor  dealing  with  tbe  eoHf 
three  hotels,  a  gas-liglit  company,  three  week-  .  have  notice  of  a  stipulation  in  tbe  avtidt 
ly  newspapers,  and  ten  clmn-hes.  Tbe  town  asso<'iation  liinitin*^  the  reepondibi&tj  if 
also  contains  tlie  village  of  Cilovorsville.    (See    members  to  the  mere  joint  fundiL  ortoa  f 


Gloversville.)   IL  a  bort>ugh  of  Cambria  co., 

Pennsylvania,  at  the  junction  of  Stony  creek 

and  Conemaugh  river,  on-  the  Pennsylvania 

canal  and  railroad,  78  m.  £.  of  Pittsburgh;  j  terprises,  and  in  view  of  the 

pop.  in  1^(»,  1,209;  in  1860.  4,185;  in  1870,    to  which  they  are  subjected  b j  tbe 


lied  extent.    In  recognition  of  tbe  ad' 
secured  to  the  community  bj  the 
of  capital  in  the  prosecution  of  im| 


6,028.     It  has  an  active  trade,  and  contains 
extensive  iron  works,  a  natiunal  and  a  savings 


of  the  rules  of  law,  joint-stock  compttHti 
received  both  in  England  and  in  tbe  Ci 
States  some  assistance  from  legialatioa.  «j 
gives  them  a  qualified  corporate  cbanriM; 
a  separate  legal  existence  afiart  from  tM 
their  individual  membcn^.     There  is  ■•  i 


bank,  two  state  banks,  a  duil.v  and  four  wi^'kly 
newspapers,  and  a  monthly  periodical. 

JOIGXY  (anc.  Jorinittcum),  a  town  of  Cham- 
pagne, France,  in  the  department  and  on  the 
river  Yonne,  15  m.  N.  W.  of  Auxerre;  nop.  in  ,  unifonnity  in  these  statatee  as  wHl  aWli 
1872,  (i,4()(K  It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  comprehensive  statement  of  their  pwpoiL 
With  six  gates,  and  has  two  suburbs,  exceeding-  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  atatutory  p 
ly  steep  streets,  a  lino  quay,  several  Gothic  stock  companies  0(*cupy  an  intermediiit  I 
churches  besides  the  tine  calbedral,  and  goo<l  ,  tion  between  corporation*  and  partaa 
cavalry  barracks.  Coarse  clnth  and  other  arti-  \  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  botb. 
cles  are  manufactured,  and  the  trade  in  wine  {  JOIXT  TESiA^TIH,  persons  to  whoa  a 
is  brisk. — The  territory  of  Joigny  was  a  county  :  estate  is  granted  jomtly  by  the  same  4 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  about  1000  belonged  .  will,  and  without  any  exclusive  iirfiiifii 
to  the  cardinal  de  Gondy,  a  brother  of  Marshal  'explanatory  words.  The  grant  can  tabtd 
de  Hetz,  who  built  a  handsome  castle  here.        ,  in  sucli  a  case  only  by  considerini;  thtf  il 

JOIXT-STOCIL  COXPAXY.  This  name  usually  grantees  have  equal  interests,  and  thai  csAi 
designates  a  partnership  in  which  the  capital  the  entire  possession  of  tbe  whole  fffliti  1 
is  distributed  by  shares  among  a  largo  num-  between  the  grantees  there  is  a  anitj:  i 
her  of  partners.  They  assume  in  certain  re-  title,  the  estate  being  derived  from  oat  all 
spects  a  corporate  form,  but  possess  legally  same  conveyance ;  2,  of  time,  for  it  wv  i 
none  of  the  peculiar  attributes  or  powers  of  ated  and  vested  in  them  at  the  aunt  pflii 
coriK)rati(>iis,  except  as  conferreil  by  statute.  3,  in  re8i>ect  to  interest,  for  it  is 
Like  these,  however,  they  ado]>t  a  cor|M>rate  which  was  conveyed;  4,  in  res|] 
name;  divide  a  fixetl  capital  into  shares,  sion,  for  the  estate  is  to  be  enjoyed  ia 
which  they  make  transferable  by  assignment  during  the  same  time.  It  was  the 
and  delivery;  and  commit  tbe  conduct  of  their  ing  incident  of  joint  tenancies  tbat»  apoa  I 
business  to  a  board  of  directors.  It  is  also  death  of  his  co-grantees,  tbe  estate  pasarfi 
sometimes  stipulateil  in  the  fundamental  arti-  diminished  to  the  last  survivor.  Thisiitbt 
cles  of  the  asscK'iation,  that  no  member  shall  called  Jt/J  »cere$e€ntii^  or  rifrht  of 
be  liable  for  the  company's  debts  beyond  the  It  originated  in  the  feudal  law,  the 
amount  of  his  shares.  S»  far  as  the  partners  whicli  was  averse  to  tbe  division  tif 
alone  are  concemeil,  they  may  adopt  what  and  to  the  distribution  of  tbe  feodal 
rules  they  will  for  the  internal  administration  among  tenants  wlio  might  be  strsapi 
of  the  partnership ;  but  their  imitation  or  as-  lord.  The  rule^  of  law  in  rehtfioB  to  j 
sumptitin  of  cor|N>rate  ]M>wers  or  re^^ptmsibili-  anrie^  were  strictly  upheld  for  a  hmft 
ties  t-annot  avail  them  in  law,  except  so  far  as  the  c<iurts  of  common  law,  hot  w 
recent  kvi?«lation  favors  them,  or  prejudices  with  less  favor  in  proportion  as  tbe  law  ef  I 
tlie  ri;rhts  of  third  ])artics.  They  remain  part-  anries  was  modified.  JcMnt  tenaacieik  «iik 
nerslii])"!,  und  are  generally  subjet-t  to  the  niK-s  their  incidents,  have  been  but  fittle  lempM 
of  law  which  govoni  partnerships.  Thus,  such  in  the  United  States;  and  the  iaridcat  of  fl 
a  company  cannot  sue  its  shareholders  at  law  vivorship  is  very  generallj  aboKshed. 
for  breiK'h  of  their  engagements  to  it;  for  as  the  case  of  conveyances  to  hosbaod 
copartners  of  the  plaintifTs,  they  cannot  be  or  to  tnistecs  as  such,  or  bj  wmj  of 
made  lialde,  acconling  to  the  rules  of  pleading,  JOI3fVIUiE|  Frufsli  FcfflHBi  fM^pe  U 
in  sucha^uit;  tliey  must  therefore  resort  to  XarledHHifiH^  prince  de,  tbe  tUrd  sob eClJi 
the  intervention  of  trustees  in  onler  t«>  avail  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  born  at  lh#l| 
themselves  of  contract^  made  or  to  l>e  made  ace  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  Oct.  14^  191&  U 
with  their  memlK.*rs,  or  they  must  sue  in  equity,  his  elder  bn»thers,  be  conpleCed  his  cIbih 
And  tliey  are  bound  by  that  familiar  nile  of    studies  in  the  college  of  Heniy  lV«vaniA 


JOraVILLE 


1  the  naTel  achool  at  Brest.  Ilis  birtli 
1  him  rapid  promotion.  In  \S3H.  wti«D 
ftl  Baudiu  was  sent  against  Mexico,  he  hail 
d  the  rank  of  post  raiitoiii,  and  dislin- 
1  himself  duriiuE  the  boiubardiuent  of  th« 
if  Sao  JaandeUtua.  A  fuw  days  later,  at 
id  of  a  detachmvnt  of  voiiors,  he  laniled 
'era  Omz,  broke  in  the  ^ate  uf  tite  (Alj, 
through  the  streets  einid  brisk  disoliar);es 
iketrj,  and  with  his  own  hand  took  Gen. 
prisoner.    He  was  rewardc-d  by  the  cross 

le^on  of  honor,  and  promotion  to  the 
f  full  CBptain.  in  1840  he  was  eent  to 
lena,  with  two  frigates,  the  Belie  Poule 
nvorite,  to  rec^ve  the  remains  of  Na- 

I.,  which  were  transported  to  France. 
i  Ttsit  to  the  United  States  and  a  cruise 
he  coast  of  Africa,  he  repair^l  to  Rio 
eiro,  wliich  he  had  already  lisiled.  and 
Uay  1,  1843,  married  the  princesa  Fran- 
if  Braganva,  the  sister  of  Doni  Pedro  II. 
same  year  he  was  appointed  rear  admi- 
id  became  a  member  of  the  admiralty 

he  participated  in  the  deliberations  of 
nniittee  for  the  organization  of  &  steeiu 
nsisting  upon  th^;  necewity  of  taking  ae- 
leasnres  toward  tliis  end.  In  1844  he 
aced  in  command  of  the  French  fleet 

5  along  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and  while 
Bngeaud  was  invading  that  empire  by 
e  bombarded  Tangier,  Aug.  6,  and  Moga- 
^ng.  16,  taking  possession  of  the  island 
irbor,  and  otdiged  the  Moorj  to  come 
38.  The  prince,  wlio  entertnined  lilieral 
as,  had  more  than  once  warned  his  fa- 
t  the  dangers  attending  his  retrograde 
;  but  his  voice  hod  been  powerless.  On 
taking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1845  he 
Algeria;  he  re.'-ipned  liis  command  to 
ican  otiicers,  sailed  for  En^lund,  and 
his  exiled  family  at  Claremont.  When 
nstituent  assemlily  discussed  the  decree 
ishnient  against  tlie  Orleans  family,  lie 
a  a   protbHt  couched  in  most  dignilied 

He  lived  for  some  years  in  retirement, 
g  aloof  from  all  political  intrigues,  and 
ig  his  leisure  hours  to  the  edncation  of 
:ldren  end  the  colonization  of  his  vast 
lions  in  Brazil.  The  domain  in  France 
he  inherited  from  his  aunt  Adelaide  was 
atedbyLonis  Napoleon  in  1862.  Short- 
r  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
M  he,  with  his  ncp!ie\rs.  tlie  count  de 
ind  the  duke  de  Cliflrtres,  joined  the  staff 
I.  McClellan,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
ickalioininy  campaign,  returning  to  Eng- 
I  1963.  At  the  news  of  the  tirst  defeats 
French  in  the  war  of  1870  he  offered  his 
«  to  Napoleon,  who  declined  to  accept 

Considering  the  decree  of  his  exile 
^uid  by  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  he 
fith  Ilia  brother  the  duke  d'Aumale  and 
ke  de  Clmrtrcs  to  Paris.  The  govem- 
•t  national  defence  onlcred  their  iinme- 
iepnrtnre,  but  tlie  [irince  Bucceedcd  in 
[lating  in  tlie  cnmpuign  of  the  army  of 


the  Loire  under  cover  of  his  American  nsen- 
danyme  of  "CJolonel  Lutherod."  Oambetta, 
who  was  then  minister  of  war,  ordered  his  ar- 
rest, and  he  was  escorted  by  the  police  on  boud 
of  B  vessel  to  tuke  him  back  to  England,  Jan,  16, 
1871.  Twodepartnients,LaManchcBndI:Iaute- 
Mame,  elected  him  in  the  following  monlli  to 
a  seat  in  the  national  assembly,  ile  decided 
to  represent  the  latter,  but  the  assembly  re- 
served its  decision  on  the  validity  of  his  elec- 
tion. After  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  expatri- 
ation against  the  former  sovereign  families  of 
France,  and  the  declaration  of  the  validity  of 
the  election  of  the  princes,  Joinville  resigned 
his  seat  at  the  instance  of  Thiers.  But,  con- 
trary to  their  promise,  he  and  the  duke  d'Au- 
male appeared  in  the  national  assembly,  Deo. 
18.  In  letters  addressed  to  the  electors  they 
explained  their  reasons  for  this  step,  and  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  the  assembly  declared 
that  the  promises  given  were  an  entirely  pri- 
vate affair  in  which  it  was  not  concerned.  He 
has  contributed  anonymously  to  the  Setue  d^ 
I)eux  Honda  many  articles,  several  of  which 
have  been  reprinted  in  pamplilet  form.  Among 
these  are ;  yote  iut  fetal  dta/oreu  natalt*  ita 
la  Franee  (1^44);  Sludt  tur  I'aeadre  de  la 
MediUraTtee (1862);  Laffuen-edt  CAinf{lSi7): 
La  guerre  d'Amirique,  eampoffnt  du  Potomtu 
(1888)-  and  a  comparative  view  of  the  fleet* 
of  the  United  States  and  of  France  (I8tiS).  To 
him  also  has  been  attributed  an  article  on  the 
battle  of  Sadowa  (1868). 

JOIKVILLE,  Jmo,  sire  de,  a  French  chron- 
icler, horn  in  *the  chateau  of  Joinville,  Cham- 
pagne, shout  1234.  died  about  1819.  He  was 
of  an  illustrious  family,  and  early  became  sen- 
eschal to  Thibaut  IV,,  king  of  Kavurre.  In 
1S46  he  joined  the  crusade  of  Louis  IX.  with 
700  raen-at-arms,  ond  a  strong  fricndfJiip 
sprang  up  between  them.  lie  fought  bravely, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  liberated  with  the 
king,  spent  four  years  with  him  in  Palestine, 
returning  to  Franee  in  1264,  and  afterward 
remaineu  his  intimate  friend  and  counsellor. 
But  when,  in  1270,  Lonig  summoned  his  bar- 
ons to  another  crusade.  Joinville  declined  to 
go,  in  consequence  of  an  ominous  dream, 
though  he  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of 
duty  to  his  people.  He  bore  witness  to  the 
king's  virtues  during  the  inquest  preparatory 
to  canonization,  ana  he  gladly  assented  when 
Queen  .Teonnc  of  Navarre  requested  him  to 
writ^  the  deeds  and  good  sayings  of  her  hus- 
band's grandfather.  To  this  request  we  owe 
his  JUlmoirei.  which  are  invaluable  as  a  chron- 
icle, and  unrivalled  in  point  of  eimplirity  and 
grac?e.  They  were  completed  about  1806.  and 
first  printed  by  Mamef  brothers  (4to,  Poitiers, 
1G4T).  The  be»t  editions  are  those  of  Da 
Cange  (1668),  Capperonnier  (1761),  and  F. 
Michel  (Didot,  Paris  1868).  Capneronnier's 
was  reprinted  in  1940,  with  annotations,  in  the 
JiffoHl  da  hitfaritJit  de  France,  vol.  xx.  An 
edition  from  a  newly  discovered  manuscript, 
rendered'  into  modern  French  by  Natalie  d« 


C74                       JOKAI  JOLUET 

Wailly,  wa«  pTil»lishc<l  at  Paris  in  1873,  under  are  Xvrn  national  bnnka,  a  aemi-weeklT  aail : 

the  title  of  Ilistoirt!  Je  St,  Louis.  wet-kly  nvwsimiH.'r!S  and  lu  public  Mrlxxik 

jOkAI,  Xor,  n  Iliin^irian   author,  born   nt  eluding  a  liitfu  8cbooI. 

C(>nii>rn  in  1825.     lie  liecunic  known  in  1842  JOLiCT,  Ckarin,  a   French  author.  \^n 

hv  a  dranift,  and  in  1840  by  a  novel.     He  has  Saint-Hi[M)oh*te,  department  of  Dou^.ik.  A 

sinre  puhli!*he<l  more  than' 150  volumes.     I)u-  8, 1«32.     He  woa  eniployctl  in  the  rivil  len 

ring  the  movements  of  1^48  he  made  hims^'lf  till   lHr)4,  and  became  known  a*  a  jourei 

oon'^piiMious  by  his  revolutionary  ardor,  but  in  and  as  a  miscellancouii  writer.     HU  vurk* 

1*»4!»  behmged  to  the  nuxlerate  party.     Hewitts  elude  L^  roman  Je  deux  jfunes  marusiVi 

at  the  time  editor  of  the  weekly  literary  jour-  l«rirt),  Mmlemoiselle  Ckeruhin  <lb7««i,  and 

nal  /iU(k^pel\  and  from  1858  to  1863  "of  t!ie  triotie  novels  based  upon  the  Fnuico4Jtn 

liumorous    Ustok'nn    ("The  Comet").      Sinee  war  «»f   1870-71,   which    have  given  Lii 

1863  lie  has  been  e<1itor  of  the  Hon  ('^Father-  reputation  almast  equal  to  that  of  Erckxn 

hind  "),  a  daily  ])o1itiral  journal.     He  has  been  Chatrian. 

several  times' elect  lmI  to  the  diet  from  Pesth.  JOUETTE.      L    A  W.    countr  of   Qih 

Hi«i  more  recent  works  include  PolUikai  dint-  Canada,  btiunded  S.  E.  by  the  St.  Lawr 

tol'  { "  Political  Fashions,'' 4  vols.,  Pesth,  IftDS) ;  river;  area,  2,6i)«J  wj.  m. ;  pop.  in  IhTl,  2a 

Mire  mefjrinAliink  (**Till  One  grows  OM,"  4  of  whom  22,020  were  of  French  descent 

vols.,    1805) ;     Szerehm    Jtohndjiti    (**  Love's  is   drainetl    by   the   river   L'AMomptioa 

Fools,"  4  vols.,  iKrtT);    A  kAziril  ember  Ji'ti  several  smaller  streams.     II.  A  ttiwn,  ei 

(*•  The  Sons  of  the  Man  with  the  Stony  Heart,"  of  the  county,  on  L'Aa$oni|ition  rirer,  4: 

4  vols.,  1H60);  and  Felnte  gyemdutok  (** Black  N.  N.  E.  of  Montreal;  pop.  in  1^71,  a,«47 

Diamonds."  5  vols.,  1870).     In  1848  he  mar-  is  connected  by  a  railway  12  m.  lon^r  wi 

ried  Kosa  Laborfalvi,  a  distinguished  actress.  harbor  on  the  St.  Lawrence.      Juliette  ii 

JOKJOILCRTI,  Jakyakarta,  or  Yigyakarta.    1.  business  centre  of  tlie  snrronmling  coa 

A  maritime  ]>rovince  or  residency  in  the  S.  has  a  wei'kly  market,  and  carries  on  an  C3 

part  of  Java,  formerly  one  of  the  most  impor-  sive  tnule  in  agricultural  produce  and  In 

taut  native  states  on  the  island,  but  now  sub-  It  contains  large  grist,  saw,  carding,  and  fL 

jett  to  the  Dutch;   pop.  about  500,0iX}.     It  mills,  an  extensive  foiindery,  a  tanoerr, ^ 

Contains  tiie  volcano  of  Xerapi,  3,000  ft.  high,  ries  of  limestone,  a  college,  a  French  wc 

abounds  in  teak,  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  newspaj>er,  a  hospital,  and  a  convent. 

rice,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  but  has  no  gocHl  bar-  |      JOLUET,  or  JaUcC,  Laafas  one  of  tlie  carh 

biirs.     11.  The  capital  of  the  residency  and  seat  ]dorers  of  the  MisdisHippi,  bum  in  Qocfe 

of  a  native  sultan  and  a  Dutch  resident,  near  It'^*),  died  in  1700.     Ilia  father  was  the  ■ 

the  S.  coast,  about  275  m.  E.  S.  K.  of  Batavia;  of  the  settlement,  but  placed  hia  ton  tf 

pop.  about  120,000.    The  most  interesting  fea-  Jesuit  college,  where  he  made  rapid  prif 

tures  of  the  town  are  said  to  be  the  native  and  evinceil  a  decided  taste  fur  hydrofr^ 

monarcirs  water  palace,  with  its  walls,  towers.  He  received  the  tonsnrc  and  minor  oidtf 

and  subterraneous  approaches,  and  the  fort  10tt2.  and  graduated  in  ](i66.     lie  soca  a 

oi-cupied  by  Euroi)eaiis.    The  snlt:m  is  atteml-  abandoned  his  design  of  becoming  a  pcioK, 

ed  by  a  body  guard  of  young  females,  armed  went  west,  where  he  spent  some  rcarv  ia  tn 

with  lance,  sword,  and  pistol,  and  serving  both  acmiiring  a  knowledge  of  Indian   bafai 

as  infantry  and  cavalry.    From  them  arc  often  \  ami  of  western  topography.     This  led  t» 

chosen  inmates  for  the  royal  harem.     There  is  ;  Si.'lection  by  Talon  in  1672  to  posh  tliwi^ 

now  a  Christian  church  and  school.  the  Missisi^ippi.    lleandP^reXarqneCtcAK 

JOLIB.I.    See  Niueu.  .  over  tlie  route,  drawing  np  maps  fma  tl 

JOLIET,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Will  own   knowle<1ge  and  Indian   report^  lv| 

CO.,  Illinois,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Des  down  rivers,  tribea.  and  natural  feataiviL    t 

Pliiiiies  river,  35  ni.  S.  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  in  started  from  Michilimackinac  May  17,  ICli 

K>o,  2,«»50;  in  18^0,  7,102;  in  ls7ti,  7,2fi3.  ])rocei*f led  to  Green  bay.    Then 'they  ama 

Tlie  Illinois  and  Michigan  caiuil  passes  through  the  Fox  river  to  an  Indian  town,  whcivt 

till*  <  ity,  and  it  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the  <»btaine«l  gnidi*s  to  the  WiwonaiB,  and  oa  J 

CliicMiro,  UiM-k  Kland,  and  Tacitic,  the  Chicap>  17,  l^iT-i,  entere<1  the  MisAiasippL    Tlieyfci 

and  Alton,  and  the  Michigan  Central  railroad x.  some  IIlini>is  (lO  leainies  lower  dnwn.  Dear 

It  i^  <^urroundefl  by  a  rich  agri<'ultural  country,  mouth  of  the  Des  MoinOiS  Imt  parsed  ibe  ] 

:iiid  i«  the  principal  shipping  point  for  the  pro-  stmri,  the  Piesa  or  Painted  Rockis  and  tbr  01 

d:iiv  of  thi^  reirion  whirli  is  exportiM  by  eanal.  without   encountering  4»ther    Indians^     T 

The  ranal  and  river  furnish  water  power,  and  soon  met  a  tril»e  not  named,  then  tlie  SGfa 

thi-ro  are  >everal  tlour  mills,  numu factories  of  ganie.%  and  finaHy  the   \rkanfafL     Ilefv  ti 

agricultural  implements,  ^q.    There  are  inex-  found  that  the  Indians  had   intcrroone  a 

haiir«til>le  4uarries  of  tine  blue  and  white  build-  Eumiieans;  and  having  gone  far  eauagb  In 

in;:  ^tune  near  the  city.     Jnliet  is  well  built  certam  that  the  river  flowed  intotksfaH 

and  liirhted  with  gas.    The  city  hall  is  a  large  Mexico  and  not  int«i  the  Pariflc,  tbry  ton 

and  impo^intr  iilitice.     The  state  penitentiary,  baek  up  the  river,  Julv  17, aaeeDded  the Dfi» 

one  of  the  tiiiest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  and  reached  Lake  Michigan.     JoIBk  tf  d 

country,  eo^t  more  tlun  $1,<»U<^0OU.     There  set  out  to  rei>ort  his  socoesBi  but  lus 


papers,  barely  escaping  witli  his  life.     Hia  re- 

Krt  from  memory  wait  neeessarity  brief,  and 
I  map  le«9  sccurate  than  tliat  whirh  P^re 
Marquette  luu]  drawn  and  retained.  AltlmngL 
he  continacd  tu  stady  the  lopo^aphy,  anil  by 
maps  from  time  to  time  embodied  all  new  data 
of  discovery,  he  was  cot  .illowed  to  continne 
bia  rNcaroues  in  th«  west,  bat  mode  an  es- 

Bdition  in  the  king*s  serrice  t<>  Iladaon  bay. 
Is  modest  merits  wcro  thrnui]  in  the  shade 
hr  tiie  pretensions  of  Lb  Salle,  who  had  tron 
fronti^nac'a  favor.    As  if  to  keep  Joltiet  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  Missii^ippi,  he  was  re- 
irarJed  in  1(180  by  a  grant  of  the  seinicnry  of 
Anticosti  island.     He  devoted  himw^lf  to  the 
development  of  its  flsherica  and  trade,  and 
pwa  this  time  signed  hiinwtf  Jolliet  d'Anti- 
1   cMty.    He  was  also  appointed  royal  hydrugra- 
pher  at  Qnebeo,  ond  his  nnmerons  maps  still 
•xtant  show  that  bis  title  was  not  a  nominal 
I   one.     Few  men  contributed  more  to  the  geog- 
1^  rq)by  of  the  continent  at  that  time.    In  18DT 
|i  le  obtained  the  seigneurj-  of  Joliotte,  which 
)  itilt  belongs  to  his  family.      Among  his  de- 
aoendanta  in  1974  are  Archbishop  Tasehereun  of 
Qnebec  and  Archbishop  Tuch4  of  Red  River. 

JMiJVFr,  Plrrrc  Jiln,  a  French  painter,  bom 
In  Paris,  June  27,  1S03.  tie  left  the  school  uf 
fine  arU  in  1S25,  lived  for  some  time  in  Ma- 
drid, and  returning  to  Paris  exhibited  in  1831 
Senre  pictnres  relating  to  Spanish  history  and 
fe.  His  works  include  "Louis  VIII.  ijiking 
tlte  Oriflomme  at  Baint  Denis,"  and  other 
pieces,  at  Versailles;  "Lara,"  after  Byron's 
poem,  at  the  Ltiiembonrg ;  "  The  Uasascre  of 
the  innocerfci,"  ot  the  nmsenra  of  Rouen ;  and 
"Tlie  Installation  of  the  Magistrates  in  184'.'," 
In  po.'tsession  of  the  government.  Amoiip  his 
recent  productions  are  "  Art  in  the  Time  of  Per- 
icles "  and  ■•  The  Jewels  ot  Cornelia  "  (1869). 

JOMlKDj  Etee  Franftls,  a  French  geographer, 
bom  in  Vertwilk's,  Nov.  20,  1777,  died  SepL 
S3,  18M2.  lie  \raa  a  member  of  the  Egyptian 
■cientiHc  commission  in  1708,  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  successful  researches,  and  was 
■fterwnnl  appointed  secretary  of  the  commis- 
•ioa  to  prepare  the  Detcriplion  de  rA'gypte, 
and  in  1807  superintendent  ot  the  engraving 
end  printing  of  that  work,  to  which  he  devoted 
18  years.  lie  participated  in  1821  in  the  es- 
tablishment uf  the  geographical  society.  In 
182S,  on  the  orpaniMtion  of  the  new  depart- 
ment of  geography  and  Iriivels  in  the  royal 
library,  he  received  the  appointment  of  eon- 
aerr-atfHr  adiniiiutnitfur.  Being  held  in  great 
esteem  by  Meheiiiet  All,  he  persuaded  the  pasha 
to  send  a  uumber  of  young  Egyptians  to  stndy 
in  Paris.  These  yonng  men  formed  what  was 
calle<l  the  iii'liluf  'hi  ft'^yptifnn,  ploeed  under 
the  dir.'i:i  ii    .i    .I..ri..iii|.     As  a  reward  for 

bu  si-rii.    .  [■  i>f  Meiiemet  Ali 

appoint.!       ■   ■    I  hiitif    correspondent, 

and  priint..]   iiiiii   -I;.    i,..iLiiriiry  title  of  Iwy. 
lliB  niiriiiT^'us  iPiiMiciilJniis  are  all  di-voled  to 


reograpliT,  nrclieeqiogy,  or  public  education. 
Jeaidea  his  contributions  to  the  groat  work  of 
the  Egvptian  commisnon,  whicli  he  printed 
separately,  under  tlie  title  of  Ii*eveil  a'lAter- 
vationt  ft  dt  mimoirei  *vr  VUgyptt  aneifitn» 
cl  modtme  (4  vols.  Bvo,  Paris,  1S80),  his  ino«t 
important  publications  are;  Vo}/aye  4  Foiuu 
dt  Sj/ovah  (1818),  from  the  notes  of  tlie  trov- 
ellers  CpUland  and  Drovetti;  Urmi^rquft  tvr 
la  rapport*  de  V6thiojiie  et  de  I'Egyptt,  Ac, 
(1822);  Apcrfiit  rtcovpt  iPceil  »urla  nevtfllt* 
deeiniv*rU»  dan*  VAfriqvt  centrali  (18S4-'7); 
Ohttrtationt  tiir  le  toj/age  au  I/ar/ovr  (ISM) ; 
Clauificatiiin  nithodiqae  da  prediiiU  d*  Cin- 
dytlritextra-europienneilSM);  and  Utmonu- 
menu  de  la  giogroph'te  (18S2),  a  culleciiun  ot 
ancient  charts  of  Europe  and  tlte  Orient,  re- 
produced in  facsimile. 

JUMBLLI,  Nlnl6,  an  Italian  composer,  bom  in 
Aversa,  near  Naples,  in  1714,  died  in  Naples, 
Aug.  28,  1774.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo 
Leo.  His  Errors  amoroto  and  Odoardc,  pro- 
duced in  Naples  before  he  was  24  years  of  age, 
established  his  reputation,  and  he  was  invited 
to  Rome,  where  he  composed  two  new  operas. 
Thence  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  studied 
under  Padre  Martini.  A  fter  a  successful  career 
in  the  chief  cities  ot  Italy,  he  returned  in  1746 
to  Rome,  where  his  AHtuerte  was  coldly  re- 
ceived. In  the  following  year  ho  produced 
hIa  AehilU  in  Seiro  with  complete  success  In 
Vienna,  where  he  made  a  con^nial  friend  in 
the  poet  MetastoMO,  whose  Ihdone  he  set  to 
mnsic,  and  on  whose  works  he  thenceforth 
almost  exclDsivcly  emnloyed  himself.  Return- 
ing to  Rome  in  1751,  ne  was  made  chapelinas- 
ter  of  St.  Peter's,  but  reigned  in  175S  to  accept 
nn  invitation  from  the  duke  of  WOrtemberg  to 
settle  as  musical  director  in  Stuttgart.  He  re- 
turned to  Naples  in  1768;  but  his  ctvie  no 
longer  pleased.  andhisZ'f'n^dnnrf  and  Mgenia 
in  Aiifide  tailed.  The  Miserert  was  the  last 
and  greatest  of  his  works. 

JOMUI,  Htari,  baron,  a  French  military  his- 
torian, bom  et  rayeme,  canton  of  Vaud,  Switz- 
erland, March  0,  1779,  died  at  Pussy,  near 
Paris,  March  24,  1809.  He  joined  the  French 
army  in  1604  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  was 
soon  made  a  colonel,  serving  as  aide-de-camp 
and  chief  ot  staff  to  Marshal  Ney  in  Germany 
and  Spain.  In  1805  he  presented  to  Napoleon 
on  the  field  ot  Austerlitz  the  first  edition  of 
his  Traiti  dn  grandct  opfratiotit  militaireM.  ov 
Hittoire  tritigue  et  militoire  da  gverra  dt 
Friderie  II.  eomparfct  A  telle*  de  la  rerolutioit 
(5  vols.  8ro,  with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1604- '&).  In 
consequence  of  a  mignnderstanding  with  Ney 
in  1808,  lie  resigned,  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  emperor  Aleiander;  but  Napoleon  com- 
pelled him  to  return  and  accept  the  commission 
of  brigadier  general.  In  1H12  he  was  appoinitd 
governor  of  Wilna  pnd  then  of  Smolensk,  and 
was  of  great  service  to  the  French  ormy  du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  the  disastrous  retreat 
from  Moscow.  After  the  victory  of  naulleu 
Ney  asked  for  liim  the  rank  of  general  of  divi- 
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8ion;  but  Bcrtliicr,  who  was  nnfriendly  to  '  wickedness  of  that  citr.  Fearing  to  oadfr- 
hiiii,  put  him  under  arrest  on  account  of  some  take  the  mi>sion,  he  embarked  at  Joppa  for 
triHinj?  irreguhiritia")  in  his  routine  duties.  Tar>lii!!'li«  tliat  he  might  flee  from  the  pmcwe 
This  treatment  he  deeply  resented ;  and  after  of  the  Lord.  Overtaken  by  a  tempert.  tbc 
the  armistice  of  Pldswitz  ho  left  the  French  mariners  threw  him  overboard  a»  the  caiue  of 
army  and  repaire<l  to  the  headquarters  of  their  dis:t<ter.  He  wan  swallowed  by  ft^rai 
Alexander,  who  appointed  him  his  aide-de-  j  iisli,  within  which  he  lived  three  dayi  lad 
camp.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  ayntinst  !  three  nights,  when  the  monster  thrvv  hn 
liim  a<<  a  deserter.  The  rumor  that  he  betrayed  '  forth  upon  dry  land.  Ajrun  sent  to  Ninevtk 
the  military  plans  of  the  Frencli  was  wliolly  '  he  prophesied  the  destruction  of  that  city  vis^ 
unfounded,  according  to  Napoleon's  own  dec-  .  in  40  days.  The  Ninentes  repented,  and  iM 
laration.  Jomini  even  declined  taking  an  ac-  forbore  to  execute  the  sentence  which  he  bad 
tive  part  in  the  operations  of  the  allied  armies  '  pronounced.  Jonah  complained  €i  this  randL 
a;;aiust  France.  In  1815  ho  accompanied  the  retired  from  the  city,  and  while  dweUiai  it 
czar  to  Paris,  and  received  the  cross  of  the  a  booth  was  symbolically  reproved  hf  Gol 
order  of  St  I^uis  from  Louis  XVIII.  He  •  The  literal  interpretation  of  the  book  of  J» 
tried,  bnt  in  vain^  to  save  the  Hfe  of  Ney.  <  nah  was  maintained  by  the  early  ccclMiiiti 
After  sojourning  in  France  to  superintend  the  cal  authors.  Various  allegorical  and  nytUeri 
publication  of  his  great  work, ///«fo/rtf  rWfi^f/tf  interpretations  have  been  advanced  br  soM 
et  militaire  deM  cnmpagnes  de  la  reeoluthn  de  •  mmlern  critics,  as  Semler,  Miriuielia»  birifl; 
17S)2  <i  1801,  written  in  conjunction  with  Col.  j  Eichhorn,  Meier,  and  De  Wett«.  A  modn 
Koch  (15  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  181D-24),  he  re-  ;  oriental  tradition  places  the  tomb  of  JcMktf 
turne<l  to  Russia  in  1822,  and  was  intniste<l    Nebi  Yunus,  opposite  Mosul.    (See  NmrKi 


with  the  completion  of  the  military  education 
of  the  );rand  duke  Nicholas,  who  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  retained  him  as  his  aide-de- 


-See  Ja^rer,  t'efttr  den  Ztreek  d€9  BmAm  M' 
na3  (1K4<)),  and  Krahmer,  Dom  Budk  Jcmmkm' 
tor  inch  -  krit  itch  u  n  tennek  f  ( 1 846),  hesickt  Ai 


camp.    He  served  in  1828  during  the  T'ussian  collective  works  on  the  minor  prophdi  ky 
war  n^inst  Turkey,  and  or{ranized  in  1830  the  '  Ilitzifr,  Keil,  and  Lange. 
Russian  military  academy.     lie  then  retired  to  j      JOXis,  Jastai,  a  German  theologian,  ban  it 

Brussels,  but  hastened  to  St.  Petersburg  on  the  Nordhausen  in  1493,  died  In  HsfeM  in  lU 
hreakiniJT  out  of  the  Crimean  war.    lie  s])ent  |  He  studied  law  and  afterward  theokfyal  E^ 

the  la:it  years  of  his  life  in  Brussels  and  Passy.  furt.  and  was  ap]>oint«d  in  1621  prufawr  tf 

IK'sides  the  above  mentioned  works,  which  are  Wittenl>er^,  where  he  embraced  vidi  ari  dhi 

the  basis  of  his  reputation  as  a  military  writer,  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  becoalM  M- 

his  chief  ])uhlications  are:   Prineipes  de  la  mate  with  Luther  and  aocompanyiair  &■  ^ 

ttratefjh  (3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1818);    Vie  poll-  the  diet  at  Worms,    lie  was  present  ai  Ai 

titjue  et  militaire  de  Xapoleon^  racontee  par  conference  in  Morbarg  and  at  the  n       *  "^^ 

liii-meme  an  tribunal  de  Cemr^  d* Alexandre  et  of   Augsbur^r.      In    1541    he    was 

de  Frederic  (4  vols.,  1827);  Tableau  analytique  preacher  at  llalle,  from  which  place 

dis  prinei pales  eombinai$onn  de  la  guerre  et  de  ished  he  accompanied  Lather  on  hk  last  in^ 

hnn  rapporte  arec  la  politigtie  des  etats  (4th  ney  to  EisleK'n.     At  the  time  of  his  dMB  ht 

e<l.,  St.  Petersburg;,  183ti);  Preeis  de  Vart  de  wa:^  pastor  and  superintendent  at  EiiMd.    Bt 

la  guerre^  ou  nouceau  Tableau  analytique  de»  assisted  Luther  in  translating  the  Bibla^  Iht 

principales  combinaisons  de  la  strategies  de  la  work  by  which  ho  is  best  known  is  the 
grande  tactique  et  de  la  politique  militaire  '  eio  pro  Conjugio  SaeerdoteUi  {ISW^ 

(1830;  new  iMl.,  Paris,  1855);  Precie  jhditique  JO^ATHi.^,   brother  of    Jodaa 

et  militaire  de  la  eampagne  de  1815  (1831>);  See  Hebrews,  vol.  viii.,  p.  592. 

Append  ire  au  Pri'ris  la  fhistoire  de  la  guerre  JO^'ES.  the  name  of   five  coantica  in  Af 

(18410*      The   following   translations   of  his  United  States.    I.  A  8.  £.  coontj  of  Nertk 

works  have  ai>pearc<l  in  the  Unite<l  States:  Carolina,  drained  by  Trent  rirer;  m^  M 

'^  Art  of  War,''  by  Capt.  G.  II.  Mendell  and  sq.  m.;  iN>p.  in  1870,  5,002,  of  vhoii  IM 

Litiit.  W.  P.  Crai;;hill   (Philadelphia,   1862);  were  colored.    It  has  a  level  and 


Political  and  Military  Life  of  Napoleon,"  by  fa<'e,   witli  pine  and  cypreaa  foralik  mI  i 

Maj.  (ii-n.  H.  W.  llalleck  (4  vols.  8vo,  New  sandy  si>il.     The  chief  produrtiuns  ii  IM 

York,  18i;4);   '*  Political  imd  Military  Ilistorv  were  9t;.3H5   bnshels  of  Indian  Mm.  I4UI 

of  tiie  (.'ainpai;rn  of  Waterloo,**  by  Capt.  S.  V.  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,196  balea  flf 


Bonot  (Now  York,  1864);  *' Treatise  on  Grand  There  were  251  horses.  256  mnlca 

Militarv  Oporntions,  and  Art  of  War,''  by  Col.  683  milch  cows,  1,5M  other  cattle.  1,616  Anfi 

S.  B.  Ilolahird  (2  vols.  8vo,  with  atlas.  New  and  4,717  swine.     Capital,  Trentoa.     K  A 

York,  IHi'ir)).  central  county  of  Geor(ria,  boMded  V.  ly 

JO\.UK tlie  fifth  of  the  minor  Hebrew proph-  Ocmulgee  river;   area,  860  aq.  m.:  ml  il 

or*.,  son  of  .Viiiittai,  born  in^Gath-heplier,  in  the  ls7o.  1).436.  of  whom  6.445  were  eohnC  Ii* 

trilie  of  Zolmlun,  prophesied  in  the  kin^lom  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil 

of  Israel  under  Jeroboam  II.    The  hook  called  tliouph  much  worn.     Iron, 

after  hiiu  relates  that  he  ret^eiviMl  the  divine  are  found.    Tlie  central  Gee 

c<»ni(uand  to  fro  to  Nineveh  and  denounce  the  along  its  southern  bonndary. 


and  AnpTtsU  lii^e  crosses  the  S.  E.  portion. 
The  cliief  prodactiona  in  1H70  were  6,191 
faosheL)  of  wbent,  108,045  of  Indian  corn, 
e,816  of  oats,  14,864  of  swoet  potatoes,  and 
6,18S  bales  u(  ct>tton.  Tliere  were  479  horses, 
881  mules  and  asses,  1,062  milch  eows,  2.848 
otlier  uattle,  1,8&0  sheep,  and  0,670  snnne. 
Capital,  Clinton.  III.  A  S.  E,  county  of 
Uinisaipjii,  drained  l)^  Leaf  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries; area,  672  sq.  in.;  pop,  in  1870,  3,313, 
of  whom  808  were  colored.  It  has  a  rolling 
or  alighliy  liilly  surface,  with  a  sandy  soil  of 
varioiu  qualities.  The  ctiiof  productions  in 
1870  we«!  43,187  trashels  of  Indian  corn.  S,B62 
of  mU,  30.003  of  sweet  potatoes,  2D,070  lbs. 
of  rice,  and  SIS  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
608  borsea,  1,604  milcli  cows,  2,736  other  cat- 
tle, 8,773  sheep,  and  7,764  snino.  Capital, 
fUiHTille.  IT.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Teias, 
drained  by  the  head  streams  of  Brazos  river; 
Brea,  1,(I04  sq.  m. ;  returned  as  having  no  pop- 
nlation  in  1870.  It  is  oeorly  till  prairie;  tnes- 
qaite  ffraaa  and  the  timber  of  the  same  name 
■bound.  The  soil  ia  of  a  reddish  color  and 
^eneraily  fertile.  Ttie  eonnty  is  well  adapted 
to  alock  raising.  V.  An  E.  county  of  lown, 
dnlnedby  Wapsipinicon and Makoqneta  rivers; 
wen,  576  8<j.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  19,731.  It 
hna  n  dirersifietl  surface^  with  alternations  of 
prairie  and  forest,  and  a  fertile  soil  resting 
chiefly  on  a  bed  of  limestone.  The  Dubuque 
BoDtfawestem,  the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Sabula,  Ackley.'and  Dakota  railroads 
trwerse  it  The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870 
w«r«  47il,03&  bnsheU  of  wheat,  l,6Cie,iM6  of 
Indian  corn,  682,260  of  oata,  111.216  of  po- 
tatoes, 87,104  lbs.  of  wool,  733,046  of  butter, 
8S,121  of  cheese,  and  37,flS6  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  7,791  horses,  B,736  niildi  cows, 
9.811  other  cattle,  7,725  sheep,  and  18,724 
Bwine;  10  manufactories  of  carriages,  1  of 
cheese,  6  of  liaddlery  and  liamess,  5  of  tin, 
copper,  and  shett-iron  ware,  and  4  flour  mills. 
Capital,  Anamosa. 

iO.\E8,  loMM,  president  of  the  republic  of 
Texas,  born  in  Great  Barrin^on,  Masa.,  Jan. 
20,  17'je,  died  br  his  own  hand  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Jan.  7. 1858.  He  commenced  the  study 
of  medii-ine  in  Litciifiold,  Conn.,  in  181T.  and 
in  1820  was  licensed  to  practise.  After  a  resi- 
dence in  Sooth  America,  rhiladclpliia,  and 
New  Orleans,  he  established  himself  in  1633 
in  Brnioria,  Texas.  TpoD  the  outbreak  of  the 
troubles  lietween  Texas  and  Mexico  be  served 
as  a  private  soldier  and  as  surgeon  in  the  Tex- 
an amiT.  In  1837-'8  he  was  a  representative 
in  the  Texan  congreaa.  In  18S3  he  was  sent 
u  minister  to  Washington,  whore  he  remained 
■bout  a  year,  and  where  he  nnsucoNsfnlly  en- 
deavorei]  lu  secure  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  Unitwl  Stales.  On  liis  return  to  Texas  he 
took  his  seat  in  congress  as  senator  from  Bra- 
loria,  and  in  1841  he  was  ajipointed  by  Pre«i- 
deat  Houston  secretory  of  state,  whieli  oRice 
he  aied  three  years.  In  September,  1844,  he 
was  elected  president  for  three  years  from  the 


ensuing  December,  and  held  tliat  office  until 
tiie  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits.  In  1869  his  Journal,  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief  autobiography,  was  printed 
for  private  circulation. 

JU<liE8,  iBlga,  an  English  architect,  bom  in 
London  about  1579,  died  July  21.  1063.  Ha 
was  of  hiunble  origin,  and  in  early  life  is  said 
to  have  tieen  apprenticed  to  a  joiner;  but  mani- 
festing a  strong  inclination  for  drawing,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  afforded  blm  the  means  of  procuring  (a 
art  education  abroad.  Daring  several  years 
he  made  careful  studies  of  the  chief  architec- 
tural monnments  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  In  Venice  ho  became  scaaainlcd  with 
tlie  masterpieces  of  pBlIadio,  *wliose  style  ha 
sabseqiiently  transplanted  into  England.  At 
the  invitation  of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark 
he  visited  Copenhagen  In  1604,  and  furnished, 
it  is  said,  the  dceigns  for  the  royal  residences 
of  Rosenborg  and  Frederiksborg.  In  1606  ho 
returned  to  England,  where  be  was  employed 
by  James  I.  to  prepare  the  scenery,  decora- 
tions, and  machinery  for  tlie  maMjues  written 
by  Ben  Jonson,  which  were  among  tlio  cliief 
amusements  of  the  court.  He  bei-ame  a  pci^ 
son  of  considerable  consequence  at  court,  and 
by  his  overbearing  manners  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  hia  dramatic  aasociate  Jonson,  who 
satirized  him  under  the  name  of  Lantern 
Leather-head  in  bis  "  Bailholomew  Fair."  In 
1613,  upon  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  to 
whom  be  had  been  appointed  architect,  he 
revisited  Italy,  and  enceeeded  in  materially 
improving  his  style.  Upon  his  return  be 
was  appointed  sun-eyor  general  of  the  royal 
building  Slid  during  the  next  25  years  was 
occupied  with  many  important  public  works. 
His  designs  for  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  of 
wliich  only  the  banqueting  houae  waa  built, 
arc  considered  bis  masterpieces ;  besides  which 
he  designed  the  river  front  of  Somerset  honae, 
a  Corinthian  portico  added  to  old  fit.  Panl'a, 
the  arcade  and  church  of  Kt.  Paul,  Covent 
Garden,  York  stairs,  surgeons'  hall,  Shaftes- 
bury honso,  Ashburton  house,  and  many  pri- 
vate rendences  in  various  norts  of  England. 
At  the  request  of  James  I.  he  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  dniidical  remains  at  Stone- 
henge,  and  pronouneed  them  part  of  a  temple 
of  tlie  Boman  or  Tuscan  order  dedicated  to 
Cwlus,    The  errors  of  his  reatoraiion,  as  di»- 


(fol.,  16G3),  have  since  become  apparent  Da- 
ring the  dvil  war  lie  adhered  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  suffered  so  much  from  fines  and 
other  perweutions  that  he  died  broken-lie art- 
ed  and  in  poverty.  He  was  an  ae«onmlished 
classical  acholar  and  mathematician,  ana  ocea- 
sionallj'  wrote  verses.  His  publications  con- 
sist of  a  masqiie  and  several  miscellanenns  es- 
says, and  be  also  left  some  notes  on  Piiilndio'a 
architecture.    His  designs  were  publi^tied  by 
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WiHi;iin  Kent  in  1727  nnd  1770,  and  by  Isaac  |  His  first  royapo  wa«  to  Virginu,  irheiv  h> 
Ware  in  1743.  S^'C  ''  Life  of  Ini^ro  Jones/'  by  ^  elder  brother  was  estubli:»hed  &i  a  planter.  He 
Peter  Ciiunin^liani  (London,  184^).  ;  was  afterward  en^rafced  f<»r  a  >hort  time  is  n? 

JOXES,  Jaetb,  an  American  naval  otlicer,  .  slave  trade,  wliieli  he  left  in  di?^«t«  antl  ciy.r 
born  near  Smyrna,  Kent  co.,  Del.,  in  1770,  j  a  number  of  voyaf;es  to  the  Wesit  Indiex  m!- 
died  in  Phihidelpliia  in  Au<nist,  1850.  After  :  izing,  it  waa  said,  a  fortune  1»t  comnirrru; 
studyinpr  medicine,  he  received  in  April,  17U1^  spei'uhitiuns.  At  the  comineDcvmeni  ■•[  tLr 
a  midshipman's  warrant,  and  served  for  some  j  American   revolutionary   stru^le  he  %»s  z. 


time  in  the  frigate  United  States  under  Com- 
motlore  Jolin  liarry.     He  was  promoted  to  the 


Virffinia,  and  entered  the  rolonial  s-^nriccui 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  Dei*.  22,  1775.    1:  :« 


rank  of  lieutenant  in  February,  1801,  and  at  said  that  Jones  hoisted  on  the  Alfred  (of  «L:l 
the  openiuf;  of  tlie  war  witli  Tripoli  was  at-  j  he  was  tirst  lieutenant),  the  flap  idiip  of  a  sjl*:- 
tached  to  the  fri<;nte  Phihidelphia,  in  whicli  he    ron  of  ei^ht  vessels,  the  first  American  ttz 


was  captured  ofF  Tripoli  in  1«03,  and  remained 
a  prisoner  20  months.     He  was  afterward  em- 


ever  disphiyt*d.     The  device  it  liore  »  MitTnl 
to  have  been  a  pine  tree  with  a  rattlv*&iks 


ployed  for  some  years  on  tlie  S.  coast  of  tlie  ,  coiled  at  its  root.  From  the  Alfre«l  he  vu 
United  States,  a  ])art  of  the  time  in  command  .•<oon  tran>f erred  to  the  commaml  vf  the  riorf 
of  the  bri^  Aiyus.  In  April,  1810,  he  was  Providence,  of  P2  pms  and  70  men,  in  vikicL 
commissioned  as  master  commandant,  and  in  :  vessel  he  made  IC  prizes  during  a  crui^  of  u 
IHil  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ;  weeks  between  the  Bennudai*  and  the  feat  of 


Wiusp,  a  sloop  of  war  of  18  jruns.     He  was  on 


his  ])as8a|?e  iiome  from  France  in  1812  when    receiving;  command  of  the  Alfred,  and  in  ITTT 


war  waa  declared  l)y  the  United  States  against 


Canso.     He  was  appointed  a  captain  in  ITTi 


of  the  Hanger.    He  made  many  prizes  on  ha 


En;rland.     On  his  arrival  the  Wasp  was  onlere<l  :  cruisers  and  broke  up  tho  fishery  at  Cape  Bi^ 

voy  of    ton.     In  Xovember,  1777,  he  sulod  to  Eozxipe. 


U)  sea  again  immediately,  and  met  a  con 
En^^lish  merchantmen  protected  by  a  sloop  of 
war.     An  enpi^rement  ensueil,  lastin;;  43  min- 
utes, when  the  Wasp  boardtnl  anil  carried  lier 
anta^ronist.     The  capture<l  ve.ssel,  which  proved 

to  be  the  British  sloop  Frolic,  Capt.  Whinyates,  \  the  river l)ee,  in  onler  to  bring  about  a 
was  a  mere  wreck  when  she  surrenderetl.     Be-    of  exchanges  of  prisoners,  to  which  Ea^lflid 


harassed  the  coasting  trade  of  Seoibnd.  mi 
made  a  bold  attack  on  Whitehaven.  lie  imi 
attempted  to  capture  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  vbo 
rei^ided  upon  his  estate  near  Kirkcwlbriiriit,  on 


fore  they  were  able  to  clear  the  wreck,  the 
British  ship  Poictiers,  of  74  ^uns,  captured 
both  vessi-ls  an<l  carried  them  to  Bermuda. 
The  Americans  were  soon  put  on  parole,  and 


had  hitlierto  showed  a  reluctance.  Thif  de- 
sign failed,  owing  to  the  ab«ence  of  the  Mri 
from  home.  Tho  crew  plundered  the  booK 
of  the  silver  plate;  but  Jones  bon^t  it  of 


returni^l  to  the  United  States.  Congress  vo-  I  them  and  re>tored  it  to  Laily  Selkirk.  Doria; 
ted  a  gold  medal  to  Jones,  and  silver  ones  this  cruise  the  Ranger  captured  the  Drake,  i 
to  each  commissioned  otlicer  of  the  Wasp.  In  sloop  of  war  superior  to  her  in  forM:  C% 
Man*h,  1813,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  May  8,  1778,  the  Kanger  arrived  at  BKft,viik 
post  cantain,  and  appointed  to  command  the  ■  her  prize  and  200  prisoners,  being  netrif 
frigate  Macedonian  in  the  S(iuadron  of  Decatur.  |  double  the  numl>er  oi  her  own  crev.    Fran 

JOXBS,  John,  a  Welsh  clergy num,  born  in  this  time  until  February,  1779,  he  ds««1  every 
Carmarthenshire,  died  in  London,  Jan.  in,  effort  to  obtain  another  and  bvtter  coramaBi 
1827.  He  completed  his  education  at  the  Uni-  ,  The  Hanger  was  deM»atched  bj  the  coiBBi^ 
tarian  coIK-ge  of  Hackney,  and  in  17!*2  was  ap-  sioners  to  America,  Jones  being  rrtttneU  ky 
pointed  chk<<«ical  and  mathematical  tutor  in  the  them  in  France.  After  many  months  of  di^ 
Wel>h  academy  at  Swansea.  He  continued  in  appointment,  he  set  out  for  Parii^  and  Bait 
this  situation  for  three  year<4,  aiul  then  re-  such  strong  |K*rsonaI  appi'ala  to  the  ■"■■'^^ 
moveil  to  riymoutli  Dork,  where  )ii>  became  M.  de  Sartine,  that  on  Feb.  4  he  vas  appointed 
minister  of  a  Unitarian  church.  This  charge  to  the  command  of  the  ship  Doras  an  old  1^ 
he  exchanged  in  171*7  for  that  of  the  Unitarian  diaman  converted  into  a  Hhip  of  war,  and  tbet 
congregat'mn  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  About  lying  at  Lorient.  In  compliment  Id  Dr.  Fmk- 
iHih)  he  removed  to  London,  and  reside<l  there  lin,  Jones  clianffed  the  name  of  thia  skip  is 
durin;r  the  remainder  of  his  life,  chieHy  as  a  **Bon  llonime  Richard.**  After  many  dNi{«t 
cliL*isirnl  teacher.  He  published  a  (ireek  gram-  she  was  equip]>ed  for  service,  though  in  awry 
mar  ( l^oi ),  '*  Hhntrationsof  the  Four  (iospels**  inetlicient  manner.  On  her  main  or  ma  dMk 
(London,  ixos).  n  "(^reek  and  Kngli>h  lA'xi-  she  mountitl  28  12-pounderik  and  <«  heroatf- 
c(m*'  (1^23).  and  JCft/moliH/la  finrnt  (1826),  ,  tor  deck  and  foreciwtle  U  9-poanderk  nmf 
an  eiibirged  edition  of  lii*>  grammar.  j  an  armament  of  42  gnns  in  all.     Bat  Jtiacikd^ 

JOMX,  John  Pail,  an  American  naval  officer,     termiui-^l  to  make  tlie  mo«t  of  her,  raowd  It 
born  at  Arbi^daud,  on  Sulway  tirth,  Scotland,     ports  to  be  cut  in  her  gun  room  bdow, } 
July   (>.    1747,  died   in   Paris  'luly   1><,  17;t2.     0  old  1 8-pouuders  were  mounted.    This 
Hi^  name  was  John  Paul,  that  of  Jmies  having    dient  did  not  add  to  the  efficiencj  of  Ae 
berii  a^oiumetl  in  after  life.     At  the  aife  of  pi     but,  on  the  contrary,  as  will  be 


he  wa<4  iipprentiieil  to  a  merchant  of  White-    duced  disastrous  Ci>nseqnencea.    On  Aa^  1^ 
haven,  who  wa."*  eu^Mgcd  in  American  trade.     177v>,  Jones  sailed  from  Lorient,  hariag 


ninand  a  Bqnodron  of  tivt  veasds.  Bv 
idle  of  September  2r>  wsiela  had  been 
\d  or  (lestro^r^  by  tliLiii,  which  created 
lann  upoD  the  E.  coii--t  «!  Kii)flBD<L  On 
!3  the  Bon  Homnii-  Hichard  was  oS 
iroiigh  Head,  having  in  .^ompanj  the 
e,  Capt  LandaiB,  and  the  Pallas,  a  ship 
ng  32  light  gane,  comiuanckd  by  Capt. 
laa.  Soon  aft^r  noon  the  headmost 
<f  a  fleet,  known  to  !».'  from  the  Baltic, 
«en  Etonding  out  fnmi  \inder  Flam- 
b  Head,  and  beating;  ilown  toward  the 
ot  Dover,  This  flvtt  iva^  under  con- 
the  Serapia,  44,  and  Countesa  of  Scar- 
h,  22.  Signal  for  eeneral  chose  waB 
>y  Jones,  and  the  AllJanee,  being  the 
of  the  iqoadron,  took  tlie  lead ;  hut  no 
had  she  discovered  tJie  force  of  the 
1  vessels  of  war  than  she  stood  oS  froui 
About  7|  o'clock  the  Richard  came 
h  the  Scrapis,  commanded  by  Cupt. 
a,  and  closed  with  her,  upon  lior  wealh- 
rter,  to  about  half  ]>i<tol  shot.  At  the 
ncement  of  the  actii>n  two  of  the  old 
adera  mounted  in  tho  Richard's  giin 
jurst,  blowing  up  tliL'  deck  above  and 
or  wounding  a  lai^o  purtion  of  tlie 
atioDcd  at  them.  This  port  of  the  bat- 
la  then  abandoned,  and  tlie  ports  were 

A  close  and  heavy  cannonade  was 
aintained  by  both  sliips  for  about  an 
liiea  they  fouled  each  other,  and  Jonea 
:s  own  hands  assisted  in  lashiiig  the  jib 
the  Scrapis  to  the  inizzen  mast  of  uie 
].  The  ships  being  in  actual  contact, 
d  aft,  each  discharged  her  guns  into  the 

through  the  porta  of  her  antagonist. 
Tect  of  such  a  fire  was  terrible  to  Iwtb. 
ftcr  10  o'clock  the  ScrHpia  stnick,  and 
lie  first  lieutenant  of  the  Hichard  (aftcr- 
'uiiiinoduro  Dale),  was  ordered  on  board 
!  pOH^ssion  of  her.  In  the  morning 
etiick-  [)rcsented  by  the  Richard  waa  sin- 
ind  dreadful.  She  was  on  fire  in  two 
and  had  7  ft.  of  water  in  her  hold.  Her 
s  and  quartera  on  the  lower  deck  were 
in,  the  whole  of  her  main  battery  waa 
nted,  and  she  waa  cut  to  pieces  in  a 
\traordinary  manner.  The  after  part 
ship,  in  line  with  tlie  (nins  of  the  Sera- 
3  SO  completely  lieaten  iu  that  the  upper 
i-an  only  sustiuned  by  a  few  franics, 
bad  been  miaseU  liy  shot.  It  being 
I  impossible  to  carry  lier  into  port,  the 
I'll  were  renioveil,  and  she  soon  niter 
The  Scrapis  suffered  much  k''?.  She 
new  ship,  in  excvUi't'i  cnni!i>ir>n.  and 
.u|ierior  in  force  to  '■:■  ]:'•■'  ■"'  ii'imut- 
pnns,  tboufih  ruti'  ■ .   -  ,  ri'w 

red  .120,  while  il..>.  n  tlio 

Norwegians,  &•:,    ■  ■■    Uw 

■ana.     Ihiring  Xhv   ■■  '  ■     lLt^■^s 

rl)oroaph  surri'ndii  .-,  llie 

iofwtiiclirec|iU'>'ti'(h  ..|  T  i,.i,.!  -.4  the 
v  to  take  eliart'e  cC  iIj'.-  ]>rizi',  U-  I'liiibie 


him  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Richard; 
but  Landais,  instead  ot  complying,  acturily 
opened  fire  upon  Jones's  ship.  Junes  c&rried 
his  prize  into  the  TexeL  On  his  arrival  in 
France  he  was  received  with  the  most  distin- 
guished honors.  A  sword  was  presented  to  him 
by  Louis  XVI.,  who  also  requested  permi»Bi(>n 
of  congress  to  decorate  iiira  with  the  military 
order  of  merit.  In  1781  he  sailed  fur  tlie  Uni- 
ted States,  arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  Febm- 
ary,  where  congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal, 
and  Wusliington  addressed  him  a  iiighly  com- 
plimentary letter.  He  was  afterward  em- 
ployed to  anperintend  the  construction  of  a 
line-of-battle  ship,  the  America,  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  which  he  was  to  have  commanded ;  but 
the  ship  WM  presented  by  congrcas  to  France, 
lie  then  went  to  Paris  as  an  a^rent  for  priee 
money,  and  while  there  was  invited  into  the 
Itnasian  service  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral, 
but  was  dieapjiointed  at  not  receiving  ccmmsnd 
of  the  fleet  in  tlie  Black  sea.  He  quarrelled 
witli  the  admiral,  the  prince  of  Nassau,  and 
owing  to  the  intrigues  at  enemies  fell  into  dis- 
favor at  court,  and  was  finally  permitted  by 
the  empress  Catharine  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice, with  a  pension  which  was  never  paid. 
He  took  up  tua  residence  in  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  poverty  and  neglect. 

JOKES,  Odm,  an  English  architect,  bom  in 
Wales  in  ISOlf,  died  in  London,  ApHI  Mi.  1874. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  Owen  Jones,  a  Welsh 
trade3:nan,  whose  "  Myvyrian  Aroliicology  of 
Wales,"  published  under  the  name  ot  Owain 
Uyvyr  (3  vola.,  London,  ]80]-'7J,  lias  been  de> 
scribed  by  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  great  reposito- 
ry of  Welab  literature.  The  aon,  after  ttudying 
with  a  Loudon  architect,  spent  four  year*  on 
the  continent  and  in  the  East.  While  in  Gra- 
nada he  made  witli  Jules  Goory  drawings  ot 
the  .\lliambra,  which  revealed  for  the  first  time 
the  striking  characteristics  of  that  unique  mon- 
ument; and  after  Goury's  death  lie  carried  un 
the  publication  of  the  work  almost  nicme,  in- 
vesting in  it  his  whole  patrimony,  and  spuing 
no  effort  in  its  ebborato  execution.  It  was 
publlahed  under  the  title  of  "  Plans,  Elevationa, 
SecUona,  and  Details  of  the  Alhambra,"  with 
a  notice  of  the  kings  of  Grenada  and  the  trans- 
lation ot  Arabic  inscriptions  by  Gayangus 
(London,  IS36-'42 ;  !d  ed.,  1647,  with  101 
plates).  In  ISCl  he  hec4Une  one  of  the  suner- 
intenilents  of  ttie  crystal  palace  in  London, 
and  next  year  director  ot  its  decoration  in 
conjunction  witli  the  present  Sir  Uatthew 
Digby  Wyalt ;  and  the  courts  of  architecture 
and  sculpture  in  the  Sydenham  crystal  pal- 
ace, and  the  decorative  painting  of  that  build- 
ing, were  all  completed  under  his  direction, 
with  tiio  aMislance  of  Bonomi,  Sharpe,  and 
others  in  the  Egyptian  court.  His  polychro- 
malic  decoration  of  tlie  Greek  court  having 
excited  comment,  he  vindicated  his  imitation  of 
the  ancient  Greek  sculptors,  and  illustrated  his 
views  by  painting  a  portion  of  llie  casts  of  tlio 
Elgin  murhles  at  Sydenham  in  parly -colors,  tb« 
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hairbeinpr  piU.     In  liis  liandhooks  to  the  Al-  '  lie  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ProTed"*  i\7A  : 
hainbra  and  other  courts  of  tlie  crystal  palace.     "  Lectures  on  the  Fi^nirative  IjinyiMt  of  lU 
he  jiivcH  a  full  exposition  of  the  principles  of    llnly  Scriptures"  (1786,  sereral  tilIle»M^a^ 
ornamentation.      Ills    principal    architectural    e<l):  '* The  S<'hoIar  Armed  againsK  the  Emn 
work  is  St.  James's  Hall  in  I^ccadilly.    lie  also    of  the   Time,"  a  compiliition  (2  voku  ITISr. 
delivered  ]e<'tures,  and  published  one  of  the    and  a  **Life  of  Bishop  Home"  <17d5i.    Ht 
most  important  of  them  for  the  promotion  of    also   wrote  treatises  on  masir.  compuiN^  a- 
his  viewa,  which  he  livetl  to  see  generally  adopt-    thems,  and  was  the  ori^nator  of  the  ''BriaiA 
e<l,  th<m|;:h  the  variety  and  novelty  of  liis  con-    Critic."    A  collected  edition  of  hiswork&vii^ 
cejitions  occasioniMl  controversy.    The  last  of    a  bio^jraphy  by  M'illiam  Stevens^  was  paUiibfli 
the  many  public  recoirnitions  he  receivid  was    in  IHol  (12  vols,;  new ed., 6  vola.,  16lU.iL    T« 
an  honorary  diploma  for  desi^rns  at  the  Vienna    posthumous  volumes  of  his  sermons,  edHtdar 
exhibition  of  ls73.     He  also  prepared   with  ,  lien rv  Walker,  appeared  in  1880. 
Goury  ^^  Views  on  the  Nile"  (London,  lfU2i,  '      JoS'ES  8ir  WUHam,  an   £n|riish  orieauSil. 
and    furnished    many   others    for    illustrateil    bom  in  London.  Sept.  28,  1744S.  died  ia  C» 

iductions include'*  Designs    cutta,  April  27,  17i4.    His  fathtr,  an  cmiai 


works.  His  other  pro< 

for  Mosaic  and  Tessellated  Pavements"  with  mathematician,  died  when  he  wa*  but  tlbni 
an  e-^say  by  F.  O.  WanI  (1842);  *'Tlie  Poly-  '  years  ohl,  and  the  care  of  his  edncstkn  ^ 
chromatic (3rnament  of  Italy"  (184 ♦»):  an  clal)-  volvetl  on  his  mother.  When  seven  jean oU 
orate  ^'(rrammar  of  Ornament"  (folio.  1856);  '  he  was  sent  to  the  (rrammar  school  at  Ilamv. 
^M)ne  Tliousand  and  One  Initial  Ix'tters,"  and  j  where  he  remained  ten  years,  not  only  «»• 
^' Seven  Hundred  and  Two  \Iono^ams"(lsC4);  '  passing  his  asstx-iates  in  classical  stulMtal 
^'Examples  of  Chinese  Ornament "  (1807);  and  |  makin^r  some  T>rop^ss  in  Hebrew  and  Ankk, 
several  volumes  of  Biblical  illustrations.  A  '  and  apjdyin^  himself  to  French  and  Itioa 
Hcholarship  was  founde<l  after  his  death  in  '  durin;?  iiis  vacations.  In  17&i  hewascniwrf 
1874,  by  the  "(>wen  Memorial"  ei>mmittee,  in  '  at  University  colleffe,  Oxford  :  and  in  ITtf  b 
commemoration  of  his  genius  and  his  portrait  '  was  invite<l  to  resj^ide  in  the  familv  of  U 
in  mosaic  was  i>resentetl  by  it  to  the  nation.  '  Spencer,  as  tutor  to  LortI  Altborp,  tlieBMVA 
JOMX  ThoBias  R)Bifr,  an  En^'li>li  anatonii>t.  ''  years  of  a^,  which  otHce  he  ikM  fur  ht 
honi  about  I^lo.  He  beeame  a  member  of  the  years,  durin:r  which  he  was  elcct««l  a  fcUov  tf 
royal  rolletre  of  surgeons  in  18:38.  but  on  account  Oxfonl.  Meantime  his  fame  for  oriental  «ka^ 
of  a  defect  in  his  hearing  has  never  {iractist-d.  '  arshii>  had  U-^un  to  extend,  and  in  1769Ckr» 
Subsequently  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  |  tian  VII.  of  Denmark  reque!Jtted  him  to 
comparative  anatomy  in  Kin^r^s  <'nl]o^%  Lon-  !  late  into  Freneh  a  Persian  life  of  Xadir^ 
don.  His  first  work.  ''A  (General  Outline  of  the  This  was  published  at  London  in  I77i\  ia 
Animal  Kiiiirdom*'(8vo,  1  n4  1 ), written  to  sui)]>ly  '  nection  with  a  dissertation,  also  in  FmiciL«a 
ft  want  in  Kn^dish  st-ientitic  literature, established  oriental  poetry,  containing;  translations  of  tfv- 
his  rei>ntati(in  as  a  comparative  anatomist  and  eral  of  the  «Mles  of  llatiz.  In  the  fi>Uoviif 
physiolounst,  and  is  still  re^anled  a.s  one  of  the  year  appearetl  his  Persian  (grammar,  whictuM 
lK"«t  works  of  its  kind  in  any  lan;rua:re.  About  enlar^l  by  subse<iueDt  editor^  long  rcmiiiri 
this  time  he  was  appointed  Fullerian  professor  the  standanl  text  1»ook  on  the  subject.  In  1779 
of  physio] oiry  in  the  royal  institution,  and  sul>-  he  became  a  >tudent  at  the  Temple,  and  b 
SiM|uently  he  became  examiner  in  comparative  to  contemplate  *'the  stately  edifice  of  the 
anatomy  and  physinlo^ry  in  the  London  univer-  of  England,"  but  was  im mediate! t  calked 
sity.  In  1845  and  ls52  were  ]>ubli^bL'd  the  Hrst  to  defeml  his  university  a^nst  the 
two  volumes  of  his  FuIIeriiin  ki-ture«,  under  of  the  French  orientalist  AmjaetU-Ihiptma 
tile  title  of  ''  Lectures  on  the  Natural  History  |  His  pamohlet  (1771)  was  anonymoai^  ia  i£^ 
of  AiiimaN."  the  work  beiui;  still  incomplete,  mat ic  and  etTective  French,  and  was nnircnatr 
His  otIiiT  works  are:  ''(General  <  )utline  of  the  admitte<l  to  siinmss  the  attack  both  in  wit  mi 
OrtraniTiation  of  the  Animal  Kin;rtb>iii,  and  leaminir.  In  the  folio  win;?  year  he  pahfidbfA 
Manual  nf  Comparative  Anatomy**  (is.v>);  a  small  volanie  of  (loems,  chiefly  ^i  wrndttttm 
*'Tlie  .\(|Mari:in  Natiinili*<t"  (Loudon  1^58);  from  the  Astatic  lanyniapes.  which  was  luUti«* 
and  "The  Animal  Ofat ion"  (ls»;.")).     He  also     ed  by  the  mi»re  im|N>rtant  Pi 


cnntribiitril  to  tiie  *' C\vrlop{cdia  of  Anatomy  .  f'oMmfnta riorum  Lihri  ^^^^x (1774:  repnhbAd 
and  IMiy^inliiu'v.'*  by   Eichhom.  Leipsic,  1777).  in  vhirh  wtA 


JO^KS,  Ullliain,  an  Emrlish  divine,  burn  at  e<iual  skill  and  eniditinn  he  aimed  to 

Lowirk.  Northamptnn^bire,  in    172t>.  diid   at  ize  the  Eurt>itean  mind  with  oriental 

Nayl.iiid   in   I'^nrt.      H«*  was  iilucated   at  t!ie  thduirht  and  expression.     Called  tu  the 

i'liiirtfrlinnM*.  and  at  TniverMty  cttlleL'e.  Ox-  1774,  he  left  at  Oxford  all  his  oriental 

fnni.  :irid  Ih'-:iiiu*  siirTi»<HVfly  viearnf  IMher^'  and  manuscripts,  and  applied  himself 

di'U  ( I7>M),  ri'itiir  of  IMuckley.  ]ierpetual  curate  sively  t(»  lepd  studies.     lie  was  ambitiowa'* 

iif  Nayl:ind  <  177tti.  and  rv<-ti>r  of  Pa^ttt-n  and  of  M-at  in  parliament,  and  in  17H11  stood  for  tkt 

ili)lliu;rbiiiirn.  tin-  la^t  thn-e  of  whii'b  appoint-  university  of  Oxfonl;  bat  hit  liberal  pofiwi 

lui'nts  ill' bvltl  at  iiis  licatli.     lU*  wa<*  lUiineut  and  bis  condemnation  of  the  Ameriran  W 

as  a  M-b<tl:ir  and  thfulDirian.  an^l  pntticient  in  and  of  the  ^Iave  trwle.  deprived  blai  af  i^ 

mii'^ir.     \i\^  prineipal  works  are:  ''The  Catiio-  chance  of  !»uci*ess,  and  he  withdraw  trtm  ikc 


JONESBOKO 

contest  His  politicnl  opmionB  were  declnred 
in  several  easa/B,  ga  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  L^:^ 
Mixle  of  Suppressing  Riots,"  "Plan  of  a  No- 
tional Defence,"  and  "Principles  of  Gorern- 
ment;"  and  he  prodnoed  in  ITBI  a  more  clalk- 
crato  worit  on  the  "Law  of  Bailments," 
which  olone,  aceording  to  Judge  Story,  would 
hare  sivcn  him  "  a  name  nnrivailed  in  tlio  com- 


bis  oriental  Htudiea  to  produce  a  translation 
of  the  "Moaliakat,  or  ^ren  Arabian  Poema 
■which  were  siispeniled  in  thcTempleat  Hucca" 
(1788),  In  1783  la  was  married,  knlRhtfld, 
md,  throngh  the  influence  of  Lord  AslibiutoD, 


Bis  first  acts  ^er  hi«  arrival  was  tlio  (onnding 
of  tlie  Asiatic  society  of  Bengal,  or  "society 
for  inquiring  into  the  history  and  antiquities, 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  of  Asia."  He 
was  the  first  president  of  this  body,  and  con- 
tribnted  tu  the  first  fonr  volumes  of  its  "  A»<i- 
Mic  Researches"  numerous  treatiaos  of  groat 
Importitnce.  He  undertook  to  make  a  dig:est 
i>f  Hindoo  and  Mohammodnn  laws,  similar  to 
th«  eodilication  of  Greek  and  Koman  law  ef- 
fected by  Justinian.  This  task  he  did  not  live 
to  complete,  and  it  was  finished  under  tlie  su- 
perintendence c)f  Mr.  Colebroofce.  He  trans- 
lated and  published  in  ITM  the  ordinances  of 
UaDii.  the  foundation  of  Hindoo  jnrispnidcnce. 
He  also  translated  the  Satontala,  or  "The  Fa- 
tnl  Ring,"  an  Indian  drama  by  Kalidasa ;  the 
SifapaJeta,  the  original  of  the  famona  fables 
of  Bidpay ;  the  tales  and  fables  of  Niiami ; 
and  poKions  of  the  Ramayana  and  the  VedM. 
He  had  decided  to  return  to  Ensland,  when 
he  died  suddenly.  lie  was  familiar  with  27 
langUAges,  No  predecessor  had  equalled  his 
attainments  in  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian. 
A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished in  «  vols,  in  1709 ;  a  life  by  Lord  Teign- 
moulh  was  added  in  1804;  and  the  whole  was 
reprinted  in  1807,  in  13  vols. 

JOSeSBOBO,  a  village,  capital  of  Clayton  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  Macon  and  Western  railroad, 
20  m.  S.  at  Ailanta;  pop.  in  1870,  631.  An 
important  battle  was  fought  here,  Aug.  81, 
18G4.  Sherman,  then  besieging  Atlanta,  de- 
spatched a  force  under  Howard  to  seiie  the 
railroad  near  Jonesboro.  an  operation  which  if 
successful  would  compel  the  evaonation  of  At- 
lanta. Hood,  the  confederate  commander,  sent 
a  force  under  Ilonlee  to  oppose  this  attempt. 
Howanl  occupied  an  intrenched  position  in 
wliieh  he  was  attacked  by  Hardee.  After  a 
■evere  action  of  two  hours,  the  confederates 
withdrew.  Their  loss,  as  ofticiallv  given  hy 
Hood,  was  ].4O0  killol  and  wounded;  the 
Union  force,  being  attacked  in  their  intrench- 
menta,  nuffered  mueji  less.  As  the  immediate 
consfqncnce  of  this  action,  Atlanta  was  evaou- 
ated  liv  the  confederates  in  the  night  of  Sept  1. 

jOnkApING.  I.  A  !:..  province  or  Ifln  of 
Sweden,  bordering  on  Oetcrgollilimd,  Kalmar, 


Eronoberg,  Hallnnd,  and  Elfsborg;  area,  i,3fi8 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  187S,  181.788.  It  is  traversed 
by  several  mountwns,  and  is  watered  by  th« 
rivers  Ni^sa  and  Em  and  by  Lake  Wetter.  It 
is  well  cultivated  and  wooded,  and  abounds  in 
minerals,  particularly  iron,  which  is  largely 
exported,  together  with  com,  cattle,  butter, 
cheese,  pitch,  and  tar.  Hemp,  flax,  and  pota- 
toes are  also  extensively  raised.  II.  A  town, 
capital  of  the  Ifin,  situatcil  on  a  tongue  of  land 
at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Wetter,  1T5  m.  8.  W.  of 
Stockholm;  pop.  in  1872,  11.751.  The  low 
situation  req^uires  embankments  againat  inun- 
dations. It  IB  well  built  and  has  a  fine  parish 
church,  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  a  governor's 
resdence,  a  auperior  court,  and  a  titeatre.  The 
harbor  in  the  adjoining  Munk  late  has  in- 
creased in  importance  through  the  opening  of 
the  GOta  canal-  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn, 
iron,  and  wood ;  famous  liicifer  matchen  are 
made  here,  and  much  used  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. In  the  vicinity  are  mineral  springs,  sum- 
mer resorts,  and  villas.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal stations  <m  the  aautliern  railroad,  and  is 
connectc^l  by  steamers  with  Stockholm. 

JONSON,  Be^jauln.  commonly  callctl  Bes,  an 
Bnglitih  dramatist,  bom  in  Westminster  in  ItTS 
or  1G74,  died  Aug.  6, 11137.  He  waa  theposthu' 
mens  son  of  n  clergyman,  and  during  his  child- 
hood his  mother  was  married  a  second  time, 
according  to  tradition,  to  a  master  bricklayer 
named  Fowler.  Ben  was  eduoateid  at  West- 
minster school  under  the  tuition  of  Camden, 
and  subsequently  followed  the  calline  of  his 
stepfather,  whom  he  assisted  in  building  part 
of  lUncoln's  Inn.  Finding  this  occupation  not 
to  his  taste,  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  served 
a  campaign  -in  Flanders.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, be  is  said  to  have  cnteri-d  hiniself  at 
!St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  About  the  age 
of  30  he  went  upon  the  stage,  but  met  with 
little  success  as  an  actor,  and  also  engaged  in 
dramatic  composition.  In  1S98  appeared  hia 
"  Comedy  of  Humors."  wliieb  was  recast  and 
brought  out  at  the  Globe  theatre  in  1698  under 
the  title  of  "  Every  Han  in  bis  Humor."  Shake- 
speare, who  is  said  to  hgTe  aided  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  pluy.  was  one  of  the  performen. 
About  the  same  time  he  waa  imprisoned  for 
killing  Gabriel  Spenser,  an  actor,  in  a  duel, 
and  during  his  eonlinement  was  converted  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  althongh  he  lubse- 
qnently  became  again  a  Protestant.  ''  EvMy 
Man  in  his  Humor"  was  succeeded  in  1G99  by 
"  Every  Him  out  of  Iiis  Humor,"  a  less  able 
performance,  in  which  the  "euphuism"  so 
fashionable  at  that  time  is  ridiculed;  "Cyn- 
thia's Revels"  (1600);  the  "Poetaster "(11(02), 
which  involved  the  autlior  in  a  nuarrel  with 
Decker,  who  retaliated  upon  him  in  "  Satvn>> 
maitix ;"  and  "  Sejanna.'^  a  tragedy  (IB03J.  in 
which  Shakespeare  is  siud  to  have  taken  bia 
farewell  of  tlie  stage  as  bd  actor.  Shortly  af- 
ter the  accession  of  James  I.,  Jonson,  in  con- 
junction with  Chapman  and  Marston,  wrote 
the  comedy  of   "Eastward  Hoe,"  containing 
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?owio  rcflcftioiis  on  the  Scottish  nation,  in  con-    the  tomh  to  be  destitnte  of  an  opitapK  rav*  i 
<^;ij!ierK'e  of  whioli  the  three  driallati^t^  wore    mii#un  1*>  pence  to  carve  the  word*  np-a  "T. 
inij^ri-ionc-d  and  tlireatened  with   tlic  h>*s  of    Tlie  stone  has  ?ince  been  rvmored. 
their  t-:ir<«  and  no^^cA.     After  a  short  con  tine-        JO.\SSO^',  Flii,  an  Icelandic  List'iT.ftO,  bora 
i.'i'.nt  ther  were  pardone*!,  and  Jonson  made     in  llitardal,  Jan.  16,  17*>4,  die»l  July  f 3.  !>?. 
hi-  peace  with  James,  who  employed  him  in     In  17*25  he  entered  the  nnivei>ity  of  Cape£- 
writing;  ma^^i^ed   and   other   court  entertain-     h:^ren.  and  in  17*28  was  jprosent   at  th«  £?» 
ments.     Between  lOO.'J  and  KJll  aj^peare^l  his     wliiih  destroyed  the  groat  colIvctinD  of  I<t- 
come^lies  of  *•  Voloone."  **Kpi<(i'ne,  or  the  Si-    hindic  MSS.  formed  by  bis  {latron  Ami  Hu- 
lent  Woman."  ana  **The  Alchemist.'*  and  the    niiT^aun.     In  his  endeavors  to  ^i^ave  the>c  Hn^. 
trjuri*<ly  of  **  Catiline."    In  1013  he  visite<l  the    he  nejrlected  his  own  effects  and  library,  vLicL 
continent  as  travelling  tutor  ti>  a  son  of  Sir    were  burned.     On  retumin^r  to  Icelan*!  be  ob- 
Walter  Halei^ti.     Amon^  lii**  favorite  haunts    tained  a  iK^nefice,  and  in  175-i  was  appointed 
at  this  time  was  the  Mermaid  club,  where  he    bishop  of  Skalholt.     lie  wrote  many  wt>rk«  a 
w&i  tlirown  into  the  soi'iety  of  Shakespeare  ,  Latin  and  Icelandic,  the  principal  of  which  b 
and  the  p'eat  Elizal>ethan  dramatists,  and  of    the  Ilutoria  Eeclefiasticu  /i^fnf//«,  pabHsM 
Kaleiffh,  Camden,  Selden,  Donne,  nnd  others,    under  the  care  of  his  son  Hannes  Fidmuo  c 
The  Apollo  club,  which  met  at  the  Devil  tavern  |  Copenhagen  (4  vols.  4to,  1772 -'l*)-     The  liSitf. 
in  Fleet  street,  was  foundetlliy  Hen  Jonson  him- ,  who  &uccee<]ed  his  father  in   the  bi«bopnc 
self  at  a  later  date.     In  IGlU  he  received  the  a[>-  ;  made  important  additions  to  this  work.  «dM 
IKiintment  of  poet  laureate  with  a  pension  of    several  sagas,  and  was  the  foander  of  the  Im^ 
IHO  marks,  and  about  the  same  time  made  a  ,  land  agricultural  society. 


JOODPOOR,  or  Xarwar.    L  The  larger  of  & 

states  of  India,  bet wcvo  kL  24' 

and  Ion.  70="  4'  and  73'  2$' 


native  Hajpoot  stat 
36'  and  27'  40'  X., 


]H.'destrian  excursion  to  Scotland,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  visited  Drummond  of  Ilawthom- 
den,  who  has  presiTved  some  curious  notes  of 

his  conversation.  In  1028  he  was  attacked  by  £. ;  area,  al)out  3G,00fi  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  enQnuttti 
palsy,  and  compelled  ako  by  poverty  to  write  |  at  1,^00,000,  chiefly  Hindoos.  The  Loi*Dc«hT- 
for  the  stage.  His  ^^Xew  Inn  was  unsuccess-  ;  er  divides  it  into  two  parts;  the  S.  E.  or  W^ 
ful,  but  Charles  I.,  hearing  of  his  necessities,  sent  |  bank  is  fertile,  and  the  V.  W.  or  risriit  bok  » 
him  a  present  of  £100,  and  raised  his  salary  to  a  continuation  of  tho  desert  of  Sinde.  It  h 
that  sum,  adding  a  tierce  of  canary  annually,  traversed  in  the  east  by  the  AravuUi  rangv  d 
Notwithstanding  this  assisUmce,  his  improvi-  mountains,  from  3,000  to  4,000  ft.  hich,  tb« 
dent  habits  kept  him  always  in  ditliculties.  He  torrents  of  which  irrigate  the  south,  and  &Tar 
wrote  two  or  three  more  dramas,  which  Dry-  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  chief  prodocti 
den  c(dls  his  *'  dotages,^'  and  left  ''  The  Sad  are  wheat  and  cotton,  bnt  frost<  often  detfrry 
Shepherd,^'  a  fragment  of  great  beauty.  Jon-  ..  the  latter  in  a  single  night.  Millet  and  a  poJM 
son's  pride  of  learning,  which  obtrudes  itself  .  called  moth  are  the  principal  food.  Carndk 
into  some  of  his  best  works,  has  interfered  not  j  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  al>ound,  as  well  m 
a  little  with  ttieir  popularity  as  literary  per-  '  many  wild  animals,  and  snake^ji  to  such  aD  ex- 
form  a  nces.  In  tho  opinion  of  some  of  his  tent  tliat  thick  gaiters  are  worn  as  a  profac- 
critics  his  genius  was  more  poetic  than  dranm-  \  tion.  S:dt  is  plentiful.  Iron  is  worked  to 
tic.  His  delineations  of  character  are  striking,  some  extent,  and  there  are  large  deposits  «f 
original,  and  artistic,  rather  than  natural.  His  hanl  red  sandstone  adapted  for  building;  and 
c(miedies  are  estceme<l  his  best  perfornmnces.  tine  quarries  of  marble  at  Mukrana,  1^  m.  X. 
His  tragedies,  founded  on  classic  history,  and  K.  of  Jooilpoor.  Various  woollen  artkle*  anr 
burdene<l  witli  long  extracts  from  Sallust,  '.  nianufacture<l,  and  trade  is  active,  the  natirei 
Tacitus,  and  other  Latin  auttiors.  nre  correct  in  j  chiefly  Jains,  excelling  as  merchants  and  baak- 
fonn,  but  lack  vivacity.  He  publishe<l  in  10 IC  ,  ors.  The  revenue  is  about  £173.000!,  and  tht 
a  folio  edition  of  most  of  his  works  produced  maharajah  or  niler  of  Joodpoor  pays  to  Gretf 
previous  to  that  date,  carefully  revised  and  Britain  a  considerable  annual  tnbnte.  IL  A 
ct)rrected.  Varit)us  collective  editions  subse-  town,  capital  of  the  state,  800  m.  S.  W.  rf 
quently  appeared,  the  first  good  one  being  that  Delhi;  pop.,  including  suburbs,  estimated  ai 
of  Gitlbrd  (M  vols.  Svo,  1810),  accompanied  .  high  a.s  150,000,  but  supposed  to  be  rather  k> 
with  notes  critical  and  explanatory,  and  a  _  than  80,000.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  rampart  9 
biographical  memoir,  written  with  ability,  but  m.  in  circuit,  which  is  in  a  dilapidated  eo^ 
in  a  partis^m  spirit.  Moxon's  reprint,  the  :  dition.  The  town  is  well  built ;  severalff^'^ 
latot.   prefaced   by  CiifTonrs  memoir    (royal    and  the  tanks  are  l»ordered  by  trvea,  and 


8vt),  l^'i'i),  contains  17  plays,  l-*)  t>f  which  were  |  of  the  houses  are  built  of  red  freestone.    1^ 

perfornie«l  on  the  stage;  over  30  masques  and  greater  part  of  the  area  of  the  citadel  isoNO- 

interiiid-'s:  epigrams,  translations  from  Horace,  pie<l  by  tho  royal  p:d:ice  and  premises  mI 

an  Kmrlish  grammar,  and  a  variety  of  mis<*el-  there  are  many  temples.     The  3IabuB0& 

lanii-H  in  prose  and  ver<4e.     He  was  buriiMi  in  suburb  outside  the  walls,  enclosed  Iqr  a  f^ 

Westminster  abbey,  and  the  pithy  insrription  tifled  wall  with  a  die^tinct  settlement  of  1.<^*^ 

upon   hU  tomb.   "(>  rare  Ben  Jon.'^on."  was  hous<.'s,  derives  its  name  from  a  |mat 


aiMed  at  the  expense  (»f  an  eccentric  Oxford-  ,  which  has  a  b>fty  spire  and  rich  interiurd*^^ 
shire  s  (uire,  called  Jack  Young,  who,  obs^Tving  .  rations,  one  of  the  most  conspicnons  of  wkkh 
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is  ft  Cftuopr  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  an  nm- 
Iirelltt.  The  most  importiint  nianiifactnres  are 
those  of  ivory  and  hardware.  It  was  founiied 
in  1459  as  the  capital  of  Marwar,  intiiaceof 
Mandor,  the  ruins  of  wliicli  ore  0  in.  N. 

JOONPOOX,  or  JanpMT,  a  ton-o  of  India,  cap- 
ital of  a  district  of  tlie  KorthireBt«m  Prov- 
inoea,  on  the  Goomtee,  SB  m.  N.  W.  of  Be- 
nares; pop,  about  lii,000.  The  river,  Trhieh  is 
navigable  here,  divides  the  town  into  two  nne- 
qnal  parts,  and  its  bridge  is  one  of  the  flne'-t 
and  BiroDgeBt  in  India.  The  fort  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  with  a  highly  omanientnl  ga'c-- 
way,  19  half  a  mile  in  cironit,  and  is  used  as  ^i 
priwin.  Tl}e  eastJe  and  mosques  were  renowrj 
ed  in  former  times  for  their  splendor,  and  tlj. 
town  and  its  vicinity  abound  in  ruins  of  iim^- 
nificent  buildings.  The  principal  mosiiiK', 
tbODgh  dilapidated,  is  an  imponing  edifice  with 
flolonnades  and  lofty  domes.  The  population 
was  formerly  much  more  considerable  in  the 
town  ad  well  iis  in  the  district,  in  which  latter 
it  has  declined  from  orer  1,100,000  to  ahoiil 
800,000.    JooufKKir  is  renowned  for  its  sugar. 

JOPPi<    Bcc  Jaffa. 

JOEDIENS,  JaNb,  a  Flemish  painter,  horn  in 
Antwerp  in  1G&4,  died  there  in  16T8.  lie 
etndied  in  the  school  of  Adam  van  Oort,  who^C' 
daughter  he  married.  Rubena,  whom  ho  irjii- 
tated,  intrusted  him  with  the  execution  on  :i 
large  smde  of  many  of  his  snuill  sketches.  IK- 
es^Ilcd  in  the  representation  of  bacebannlian 
aobjects  and  scenes  of  festive  riot.  Of  these, 
the  pictures  of  the  "Satyr  and  the  Man  blow- 
ing hot  and  cold,"  and  "  Pan  and  Syrinx,"  are 
well  known  specimens.  He  was  an  indostri- 
ons  painter,  designing  and  executing  with 
great  facility,  and  in  the  conrse  of  his  long  life 
finished  an  i  mm  cum  number  of  works. 

JOBDU  (Heh.  ha-Yardtn,  the  descender, 
now  called  by  the  Arahtnns  of  Palestine  eth- 
Sheriah.  or  Sfieriat  el-Kebir,  the  great  water- 
ing place),  the  only  large  river  in  Palestine, 
and  one  of  the  few  perennial  streams  in  that 
country.  Its  sources  are  on  the  southern  de- 
clivities of  the  Libanns  and  Anti-Libanns. 
TIjd  highest  rises  in  the  B.  part  of  Mt.  Iler- 
mon,  near  tlio  village  of  IlaMbeiya,  1,700  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  formed  by  about 
20  Bpririir*  ii'hicli  bubble  up  within  a  aniall 
circuit  mA  form  a  pool  IE  ft.  deep.  The  uni- 
ted wntvri',  under  the  name  of  the  Hosbany, 
flow  IV.  and  [lien  S,,  receiving  small  tributa- 
ries on  I'itlicr  side  till  the  river  enters  the 
marsliv  jilnin  of  Iluleli,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  nriilid  streams  of  the  Lcddan,  I)an,  or 
Depliiii',  and  tiju  Ilanias,  the  two  larger  and 
primijiid  nonrces  of  the  Jordan.  Tlie  former 
cf  theso  Htrcams,  one  of  the  largest  single 
sonrci'B  in  the  world,  originates  In  a  large  pool, 
12  m.  bdoM-  the  source  of  the  Flasbany,  at  the 
Euuthi-rn  jirolongstlon  of  Hennon,  about  6.50 
ft.  abov,.  \\w  sea;  and  4  m.  E.  of  it  rises  the 
oilier,  uetir  Ban ias,  about  1,150  ft.  above  the  sea 
levil.  StnipdUuK  throiifih  the  morass,  which 
is  tliiikly  overgrown  with  papyraa,  the  Jordan 
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Lake  Merom,  now  called  Ilulch,  also  HI 
Mallaha  and  Ilabr  Banias  or  Balir  Khait,  15D 
ft.  above  the  sea.  On  leaving  the  lake  the  riv- 
er is  sluggish  and  turbid,  but  is  soon  purified, 
and  becomes  a  torrent  rushing  between  small 
islands  and  rocks  thickly  set  with  oleanders. 


I 


About  2  m.  below  the  lake  is  the  so-called  Ja- 
cob's bridge,  where  Jacob  on  his  return  from 
Mesopotamia  is  said  to  have  crossed ;  it  was 
built  after  the  crusades,  probably  in  conneo- 
tiun  with  the  caravan  route  from  EgJl't  to 
Damascus.  The  breadth  of  tho  river  at  this 
place  has  been  variously  slated  from  M  to 
80  ft.  About  IS  m.  below  it  enters  the  laka 
of  Tiberias  or  Gennesaret,  which  is  between 
GOO  and  TOO  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean,  and 
about  as  much  above  the  Dead  sea.  Issuing 
from  the  S.  extremity  of  this  lake,  the  river 
enters  a  broad  volley,  or  gher,  by  which  name 
the  natives  designate  a  depressed  tract  or  plain 
between  the  mounlMns ;  the  Bible  calls  it  "the 
plain;"  its  width  varies  from  6  to  10  m.  Tfie 
river  at  first  winds  very  niiieh,  and  Wows  first 
near  the  W.  hitis,  then  turns  E„  and  continuea 
to  the  district  called  Knm  el-Hemar,  then  again 
retmning  toward  the  W.  aide.  Lower  down 
it  rather  follows  the  middle  of  the  great  vol- 
ley. Its  course  la  so  tortuouB  that  within  a 
space  of  only  60  m.  long  and  4  or  6  m.  broad 
it  traverses  nt  least  200  m,  and  plunaes  over 
27  formidable  rapids.  It  enters  the  Dead  sea 
at  its  N.  cstremity,  1,318  ft,  below  the  Medi- 
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tcrranean,  after  a  total  direct  courso  of  120  111.  I  to  hU  prossiping  letters  to  him,  which  urt  Id- 
Its  mouth  is  180  yards  wide.     Its  principal  af-  ,  eluded  in  vol.  x.  of  his  posthiiiiious  corrtr^pijih 
Huents  are  the  Zurka  (Jabbok)  and  Sheriat  el-    denee;  but  Carlyle  ridicule:*  Jordan^s  IJutnt 
Mandhur,  or  Yarniuk.     Its  breadth  and  depth    </'«/<  toymje  litteraire  en  1733  en  Frahft,  J*- 
greatly  vary,  which  circumstance  ex]>lains  tbe    tjkterre  et  IloUande^  because  it  **awakcii»  1 
^reat  discrepancies  in  tbe  reports  of  travellers.  \  kind  of  trapc  feeling,  hein;;  \X^^M  deftl  aal 
Its  entire  descent  from  Ilasbeiya  to  its  mouth  |  tceatin;;  of  matters  which  are  all  irone  dead." 
is  about  8,U(H)  ft.,  from  Hanias'about  2,450  ft.  |      JORDi.\,  Dorvtky  or  D«n«  an  Iri.^  artrtM. 
Tbe  Jordan  flows  tbrou^^h  a  Jeep  cbasm  or  ti»-    born  near  Waterford  al>out  17»i2,  supposed  tj 
sure  in  tbe  eartli's  crust,  caused  by  the  rending    have  died  at  St.  Cloud,  July  3,  l^ifi.  ^hevft.«tilc 
and  falliuj^  in  of  the  aqueous  strata,  upheave<l  ;  daughter  of  a  Ca]>t.  HIand,  an  Irish  peDtlcnua. 
by  the  eruption  of  tbe  kisalt  wliich  forms  its    who,  having;  married  her  uiother  nnder  arc, 
bed,  and  belonging  to  the  ])rehistoric  age  of    procured  the  invalidation  of  thv  union.    At  14 
tbe  present  configuration  of  tbe  eartb^s  8ur-    she  made  her  debut  in  Dublin,  under  the  narnt 
fiure.     At  tbe  surface  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  it  is    of  Miss  Francis,  as  Phebcin  **  As  Yuu  Like  II" 
G53  ft.  bi'low  tbe  Mediterranean ;  at  tlie  sur-  ,  She  soon,  under  the  name  of  Mra.  JonUn,  bj 
face  of  the  Dead  sea  it  is  1,3 1  (i  ft.,  and  at  the  !  which  she  was  afterward  known^w&^eniEagcdtt 
greatest  depth  of  tliat  sea  2,024  ft.,  below  tbe    tbe  York  theatre,  where  she  remained  fur  thrw 
ocean  level.     Tbe  sources  and  tbe  course  of  the    years.     She  then  went  to  London,  anil  maie 
Jordan  were  ])artially  e.vpIore<l  in  1B47  by  tbe  .  her  lirst  a]»]>earance  there  Oct.  18,  IT^^wue 
English  Lieut.  Molyneaux,  and  very  tboroughly    becoming  immensely  fiopular  In  Ci>niedT  aad 
in  1H48  by  an  American  ex]>edition  under  Lieut.  !  musical  farce.     By  her  talenti*  and  reniarkabfe 
Lyncb,  and  again  in  ISOd-'O  by  Mr.  Macgreg-  I  beauty  she  attracted  the  attentiun  of  the  dake 
or  (see  **The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,*'  Lon-  '  of  Clarence,  afterward  William  IV.     She  VM 
don.  18GD).     As  Christ  was  baptized  by  John    at  that  time  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Ridi- 
in  the  Jordan,  Cbristians  have  often  regarded    ard  Fonl,  and  had  several  chiklreo.  but  jieU- 
it  OS  a  special  privilege  to  receive  baptism  in    ed  to  the  admiration  of  the  royal  duke.    H<r 
its  waters,  and  water  is  even  now  occasionally    children  by  liini  were  ten  in  number,  and  are 
procured  from  tbe  Jordan  for  the  ba])tism  of  '  known  under  tbe  name  of  Fitz-CIarcnw.    At 
princes.     (See  Dead  Sea,  and  (iE.nnesabet.)      tbe  termination  of  this  connection  she  v«m  to 
JORl)i>',  Caallk,  a  French  statesman,  born    France,  and  died  there  in  ol>scuritT  and  purer- 
in  Lyons,  Jan.  11,  1771,  died  in  Paris,  May    ty.    A  monument  by  Chantrey  was  erected  to 
lt»,  182 1.     He  was  educated  by  tbe  Oratorians,     her  memory  at  St.  Cloud  by  William  IV.  afttf 


op[)osed  the  revolutionary  government,  distin-  his  accession  to  tbe  thn»ne.      Her  profmiriil 

guisbed  himself  in  the  insurrection  at  Lyons,  career  was  brilliant.     She  was  of  an  amiafcit 

and  left  France  on  the  fall  of  that  city,  Oct.  character  and  a  kind  heart,  and  her  domett 

1),  1703.     Returning  after  the  9th  Thermi<lor,  duties  were  performed  with  devotion  to  the 

ho  was  electetl  in  1707  to  the  council  of  Ooi),  interests  of  her  family.     Iler  ^*  Memoirii"  by 

advocated  tbe  principles  of  religious  liberty,  J.  Boaden,  were  published  in  183L     Tben  if 

opposed  the  directorial  govornment,  and  was  some  mystery  as  to  her  retirement,  whkk  i# 

again  compelled  to  seek  refuge  abroad  after  the  not  cleared  up  by  her  biographer,  and  it  vai 

18th  Fru(*tidor.     Recalled  in  I8O0,  he  energet-  generally  suppose<l  that  she  did  not  actnaDy 

ically  o]iposed  the  designs  of  Honaparte,  and  die  at  the  time  and  place  statetl,  but  thai  ihs 

denounced  tbe  frauds  in  the  election  of  1802,  \\\%s\  in  England  for  seven  yemn  after  nadera 

in  a  pamphlet  entitled   Vnii  »fns  tin  rote  mi-  diiferent  name. 

tionnf  nur  le  consnfaf  a  ru\     From  that  peri-        JORDiX,  RiMpk,  a  German  painter,  bora  ia 

od  till  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  devoted  Berlin  in  1810.     He  studied  in  tliat  citrandii 

liim>elf  exclusively  to  literature.     In  1810  be  DOs^eldorf,  resided  for  along  time  in  Hcliir^ 

was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.     lie  land,  and  iK^came  known  as  a  marine  and  fCBiv 

was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the //wr^r//<(r/>/'scluM»l  painter.     His  *' Interior  of  a  PSlot^s  noose" 

of  politico.     A  c<»lle(*ti(m  of  his  speeclK"*  was  (ix.*il)has  lH.*en  purchased  for  the  rural  lEaUerr 

pulilished  in  18ls. — See  i*iimiUe  Jonlnn  it  Ma-  '  at  Babelsl>erg,  and  his  ^*Pn»pOAal  of  Marrate 

c/»/i/i/- //«' .sY.r;/,  by  Sainte-Beuve(  1^08).  in   Heligoland"  (1884)  has  been  often  litho- 

JORD.I\i,  iharirs  Etieaif,  a   French  author,  graplieil.       His  other  masterpieces  conprat 

born  in  Berlin,  Aug.  '27,  1700,  died  there.  May  "An  Examination  of  Pilots"  '*  Shipwreck  o« 

14,  1745.     lie  belonged  to  a  French  Protestant  "  the  Coast  of  Xomjandy,"  in  the  gallerr  of  iht 

family  and  became  a  clergyman.      After  the  earl  of  Kllesniere,  and  pictures  of  life  in  iht 

tleath  of  his  wife  in  1732  he  travelled  f«»r  some  ,  Dutch  islands. 

years;  and  in  17of)  he  became  a  literary  assist-  '      JORII.I^\  WUkefai,  a  German   poet 

ant  of  the  cn»wn  j>rinceof  Prussia,  who  on  his  Insterburg.  Prussia,  Feb.  8.  1819.     He 

acce>sion  a<i   Frederick    II.  (1740)    made  him  ated  at  the  university  of  Kunig^»enc  in  I^^ 

]>rivy  councillor  and  curator  of  the  national  and  publishe<1  his  tirst  volame  of  pocCry  ia  thf 

academies.     lie   was    the   king*s    inseparable  same  year.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Btffii 

c«)inpanion.     (*arlyle  in  his  ''  Ili>tory  of  Fred-  national  assembly  in  184^,  and  was  whsayl 

crick  the  (Ireaf  make*  many  references  t«i  ly  emp1oye<]  for  a  short  time  in  Baval  sBMf* 

Jordan^  intimate  relations  with  the  kinL^  and  His  works  include  GewcMchte  der  lamiMmti 
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(i  rola.,  Lcipsic,  lS4R-'9),  tragedies  and  com- 
edies, ond  ^ftnslatioDs  of  Sophodea  and  of 
Shakespeare's  poums  and  several  of  bia  pUya. 
1IJ«  EDO^t  famous  pDcticoI  prodaction  is  Iletni- 
vrgoi,  tin  Myiteriuta  (3  Tola.,  lHS£-'4),  and  he 
Las  writti^n  an  epic,  in  a  pccntiar  old  Qerman 
metre,  entited  SiqfridtaQe,  persons  of  which 
be  baa  recited  in  varioua  cities  of  Germany,  as 
well  oa  of  the  United  States,  which  coontrj  he 
viaited  in  1873. 

jdK6,J«wptEteud,  a  German  aathor,  bom 
at  Immenstadt,  Bavaria,  linf,.  33,  1819.  He 
Aodii^d  theulojjy  at  Mnnich,  and  was  for  sev-' 
eral  .years  amanafusis  of  Dolltneer.  In  1847 
be  became  connected  with  the  bareaa  of  ar- 
chives, and  in  1S62  saoceeded  Gnido  GOrres 
a»  editor  of  the  Butorueh-potiCuehe  Bl&lUr. 
In  18>i5  bo  boconie  a  member  of  the  e«oond' 
BavarioD  chamber,  to  nhich  he  bos  been  re- 
peatedly reelected,  and  in  1867  of  the  customs 
parliament.  He  is  a  prominent  partisan  of  nl- 
tramontane  vien's,  and  his  works  include  &e- 
tcAiekte  da  gronen  Bauernkricg$  (Freiburg, 
1850),  Gaehichle  da  ProttttantUmv*  ia  teiner 
fuuMtrn  Etttaickelung  (3  vols.,  IBCT),  and 
GachieAte  drr  nofial-poUtuehtn  ParteUn  in 
Iffitfhland  (Ii<6T). 

jArC.  I.  JehuwChTtatlufi«ttMnl,aGerDian 
physician,  bom  at  Predel,  near  Zeitz,  Dec.  24, 
1T7!I,  died  in  Leip»c,  Sept  20,  l^SS.  He  was 
professor  of  olistotrics  in  the  nniversity  of 
Leipsic  from  181U  till  his  death.  His  works 
relate  chieSy  to  female  physiology  and  pa- 
thology, and  inclndo  a  series  of  manuals 
wliich  passed  through  several  editions.  [!• 
Eteard,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Leipmc, 
Jan.  19, 1808.  After  taking  his  degree  of  M.D. 
he  travell<^  extensively,  went  to  the  United 
StAtes  in  1837.  and  spent  sevcrtd  ycar«  in  Cuba 
observing  tropical  diseases,  on  which  he  pub- 
lished several  works.  Subsei[iiently  he  re- 
turned to  tlie  United  Slates  and  practised  in 
Illinoia  and  in  Pennsylvania. 

JOBGESSON,  JorfM,  a  Danish  adventnrer, 
bom  in  Copenhagen  in  lT7fl,  died  in  New 
South  Wales  about  IKtO.  He  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  family  of  watchmakers  nipied  Jfir- 
gensen,  was  apprenticed  at  14  years  of  age  to 
the  master  of  an  English  collier,  and  anbse- 
qnentty,  it  m  said,  served  in  the  British  navy 
as  a  midshipman,  and  Anglicized  his  name  into 
Jorgenson.  In  1807  he  sailed  from  Copenha- 
gen in  commond  of  a  privateer,  and  was  cap- 
tared  and  taken  to  England,  where  be  was  put 
upon  his  parole.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  a 
London  uieri>hant  named  Phelps  to  freight  a 
vessel  for  tlie  purpose  of  opening  a  trade  with 
Iceland.  Jurgenson  arrived  at  Reykiavik  in 
January,  1809,  but  was  forbidden  to  land  his 
cargo,  lie  then  seized  a  Danish  br^',  which 
had  arrived  with  needed  provisions,  and  the 
alormeil  aiilhi'ritiea  pennittad  him  to  land  his 
goods,  liiit  fiirbnde  trade  with  him.  Restoring 
the  o:iptiired  brig,  and  leaving  his  supercargo 
with  Ids  BocK  he  returned  to  England,  but 
name  back   with  Phelps  in  June.     Five  days 


before  his  arrival  the  governor.  Count  Trampe, 
bad  agreed  with  the  captain  of  the  British 
stoop  of  war  Rover  to  allow  trade  with  Brit- 
ish subjects  during  the  war ;  but  this  agree- 
ment not  being  carried  out,  Phelps  iaprisooed 
the  governor  on  his  ship,  making  a  prize  of  Ids 
brig  the  Grion;  and  the  next  day  Jurgenson 
assumed  the  government  of  leeliind,  declaring 
its  independence  of  Denmark,  and  seized  the 

Eublio  money  chest,  containing  3,700  ris  dol- 
iTB.  On  July  11  he  proclaimed  himself  pro- 
tector of  Iceland,  appointed  n  new  flag,  ana  re- 
pealed  all  restrictions  upon  trade.  His  author- 
ity was  acknowledged  by  on  ci'clesiastical  syn- 
od, and  by  the  people  generally.  He  equipped 
an  army  u(  eight  men,  confiscated  all  Danish 
property  on  the  island,  established  a  battery  to 
defend  Reykiavik,  and  sciEcd  a  Daniali  vessel 
which  came  into  the  harbor.  But  in  August  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Talbot  arri  ved  at  tlie  island, 
and,  npon  the  representations  of  the  Danish 
merchants  and  Count  Trampe,  her  cnptuin  sent 
both  Jorgenson  and  Trampe  to  England.  The 
former  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  od- 
I  mirolty,  but  it  having  transpired  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  who  had  broken  bis  parole,  he 
was  confined  for  n  time  in  Totbill  Fteldi)  prison. 
In  1811  ho  published  a  work  entitled  "State 
of  Christianity  in  Otaheite,  and  a  Defenee  of 
the  GospelagainstHodem  Antichrists."  Upon 
the  concluaon  of  tlie  Napoleonic  wars  he  trav- 
elled on  the  continent,  and  in  1817  published 
"  Travels  in  France  and  Germany  in  1815-'17," 
He  subsei|uently  fell  into  bad  habits  was  con- 
victed of  theft,  and  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life,  and  in  18SS  was  sent  to  New  South 
WbI«s,  Previous  to  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land he  published  '■  The  Religion  of  Christ  is  the 
Religion  of  Nature  ;  written  in  the  condemned 
cells  lit  Newgate,  by  Jorgen  Jorgenson,  late 
Governor  of  Iceland"  (8vo,  London,  1827). 

JOKKIKDES,  or  according  to  the  oldest  USS. 
JoBDAXES,  a  Gothic  historian,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  tlie  Sth  century.  He  was  at 
first  one  of  the  notaries  or  rather  secretaries 
of  the  king  of  the  Alans,  who  inhabited  Ussia, 
but  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  em- 
braced the  monastic  state.  It  has  been  said,  but 
without  proof,  tliat  he  was  bisbo|i  of  Crotono. 
He  wrote  Lt  GHarvm  »ir«  Gothorutn  Origins 
ft  Rehu*  Gtttit,  which  is  chiefly  an  extract 
from  Cassiodoros's  lost '"  History  of  the  Goths." 
Notwithstanding  its  many  shorlcominim  end 
incorrect  style,  it  is  an  important  work.  He 
left  also,  under  tie  title  De  Rtqiionim  tt  T«m- 
oonim  Sueeeaiione,  a  synopNs  of  tinivcrsal 
history,  which  has  been  generally  printed  at 
tlie  ond  of  his  Gothic  biatory.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  the  latter  is  that  published  by  Pentin- 
ger  with  Warnefrid's  "  History  of  the  Lom- 
Wds"  (Augsburg,  IGIO).  It  bos  been  fre- 
quently re|irinted  In  rarions  hi»loricaI  colleo- 
tions;  a  eorrecteditioa  is  tobe  foood  in  Mura- 
tori's  SeriptoTtt  Strum  Italiearum ;  the  Intcat 
edition,  with  critical  notea,  is  that  of  Clon 
(Stuttgart,  1861). 
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JOBTIX,  John,  an  Entcli«b  divine  ntul  author.  1 
b.im  in  Loniiun  in  IflUS,  diwl  in  Ktiwinpton, 
Sc[it.  G.  17T'>.  lie  graduatvi]  at  Ciimbridi^'  in 
ITIO,  mid  wiH  proscntcd  by  liis  oii11c|:c  with  u 
living;  in  C'uiiibridgL'i-hiru ;  hiit  nftiT  bis  innr- 
riu^'i'  hi;  n.'ii)iii-c<l  to  Limdon,  where  be  s<iun 
becninii  widi-ly  knowa  lutii  impiilar  and  powtr- 
fiil  jireni'litT.  lie  witt  fmci^-sjiivoly  rector  iif 
Eiistw.U  in  KentondSt.I)iinstftn's-in-tlie-Eiist, 
domestii-  cliiijilain  tu  thu  biAlin]!  of  London, 
jirebentl  it  St.  Paul's,  find  in  17'i4  arclidi-opiin 
o(Lon'b>n.  lie I'tibliHbeil  £HJtNti'o«f)ei  (1722), 
a  eniall  vcihiiiic  of  I.utiii  poeintt,  vliicb  wure 
preatly  niliiiired,  and  niinieroiifl  rritii-ul  and 
theological  works,  which  dixplaya  vaHtaiiiunnt 
of  nmiHuol  Icaroinii.  The  must  inipurtunt  are : 
"  Rvnurkit  u[ii>n  Author^  Anvk-nt  and  Modorn  " 
fS  v(il^,  1731-'^) ;  "  lieinarks  on  KccIeKiastical  ^ 
Ilintory"  (5  vols.,  lT5I-'":i);  and  "Life  of  ' 
Erasiiins"  |2  ruin.,  ITSS-'i!0).  He  al:ii)  wrote 
crltii-iMiis  on  Rwniwr,  Milton,  Tillot.-ion.  and 
SenL-ca.— Sm  "  Mcmoiraof  John  Jortin,  D.  D.," 
by  John  DUney,  I).  I).  (Undon,  1763). 

JOBVLLO,  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
of  Miclio:ii-an,  IIM)  lu.  W.  by  S.  of  tlio  city 
of  Mexico.  It  ri«cs  from  tiic  plain  of  Mi(l- 
pais,  which  forms  a  part  of  a  plnforni  having 
a  mean  elevation  of  2,00iJ  ft.  above  tlio  soa, 
and  ii<  on  a  line  with  a  chain  i>f  volcanoes 
inchiilin)^  Tuxtia,  Urizaba,  and  ropooatapctl 
to  the  v:i-<t,  and  Coliiiia  to  the  west.  From 
the  discovery  of  America  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  ISth  century  no  volcanic  disturbance 
had  occurred  in  this  rv;;ion ;  and  the  prciwnt 
situ  uf  Joridlo,  about  100  ni.  from  the  nearest 
Fieo.  W1L1  the  centre  of  a  scries  of  suirnr  and 
indi|^  lields,   drained  by  two   :*iii:ill  streams, 


lb.-  ruitiiiilM  and  tlic  S:in  P,-dro.  In  Jnne. 
17.V.I.  Mr:,ii-i>  h..lh.w  sounds  were  audihie. 
and  >-:irt]i.|ii:ike!'  siii'ivi.-<U'd  each  other  unlll 
the  en.l  ..f  Sc|.tctiiI..T.  when  HaiiK's  issued 
from  the  L-ronnd.  ami  rm-ks  were  thrown  to  a 
prodi^ri.Mis  lui^rht.     On  the  line  of  a  chasm 
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ninninft  from  S .  K.  E.  to  8.  S.  W.  wm  f-nnrl 
six  voh-aiiicconescomposed  of  ccoriKud  fnc- 
mentarv  lava,  the  stnalWl  of  which  atuiiirl 
300  ft."  in  height,  while  Jomllo,  the  cmiai 
volcano,  rose  to  an  elevation  of  1.6<<)  ft  aViit 
the  level  of  the  plain,  and  laiinclitd  Ir^ 
streams  of  basaltic  lava  with  included  f:ie- 
ments  of  Kranittc  rocks,  whiuh  ejection  did  et* 
oea.se  until  February,  1760,  Th«  lutivM^« 
returnini:  to  the  spot  many  years  after  ibcvU- 
biirst,  found  the  (rmnnd  still  aninliobititLe 
from  the  excessive  heat.  Around  ibe  b«M  -i 
the  newly  formed  cones,  and  radiatitif  tma 
them  as  from  a  centre,  over  ad  •«■  of  4  s- 
ni.,  is  a  convex  mass  of  matter  some  iX  fL 
Inch  at  its  junction  with  the  oodck,  and  pada> 
i»lo]iing  thence  in  all  directions  luwud  ihi 
plain ;  and  on  this  convex  protuberur*.  ita- 
iiing  at  an  angle  of  about  S°,  ore  thoiuaBdiiif 
low  conical  mounds,  called  homilOK  rufiic 
from  n  to  9  ft.  in  height,  from  which,  h  vtS 
as  from  extensive  tisaures  acrosd  the  pUia,  i» 
sued  clouds  of  sulphurous  acid  oad  a<)iMa*i 
VAiM)r.  In  1827  they  had  entirely  cvaicd  » 
emit  steam,  and  the  monntaia  has  not  mm 
shown  any  signs  of  activity ;  veftetAtioB  U 
made  marked  profiress  on  the  flanks  vt  At 
new  hills;  and  cultivation  had  bc«n  reMnrf 
on  the  fertile  plain  aurrounding  the  vokisic 
centre.  The  great  distance  of  Jorolhi  fata 
the  ocean  is  ot»en-c<l  by  Lyell  as  an  impocUK 
circumstance,  showing  that  proximity  to  tbt 
sea,  though  a  common  chanicteristir,  it  dg(  ■ 
essential  condition  of  the  site  of  active  vel^ 
n-ies.  The  two  streams  above  meniioMd  fit- 
Hi>|>cared  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  Lrhm  At 
eastern  extremity  of  the  pinin.  and  iftefra^ 
reappeared  as  hot  springs  at  its  Teatera  SmL 
JOSEPH,  son  of  Jaeob  and  Rachel  hariiga 
younger  brother  Benjamin  and  ten  cldv  Ut 
brothers.  lie  was  envied  by  his  brctbra  f> 
account  of  his  father's  partiality  toward  km; 
iinil  tlieir  aversion  was  increased  bv  twodn^ 
that  he  told,  in  which  wot  foreshadowed  Ui 
iirei'mincnee  in  the  family.  Conspiring  afM** 
liim,  they  sold  him  for  a  slave  to  a  tarara  «( 
Arnbiim  meri'hanta.  and  hewas  taknti>E|7rL 
There  he  rose  to  the  highest  power  in  the  hsMt 
'  iifPotiphur,  anofficerof  Pharaoh.  Tbcwiftrf 
I  Potiphiir,  stung  by  bis  rejection  of  Imt  Bmb- 
lions  advances,  causetl  Ins  imprf —  "•  "" 
a  false  charge;  but  liis  sueeearfta 
'  tion  of  the  kinv's  dreams  soon  r 
supreme  nnthority  at  the  court.  l>Be  nt  tfct 
dreams  foretold  a  famine,  a^wiM  wLid  ht 
Ruide  ample  provinon ;  and  sorh  was  hit  t^ 
'  lim'tiim  that  lie  married  the  daoftoer  of  tk 
:  hi;:li  priest  of  On  or  llcliopi>IL>.  TUl*  Ai 
famine  prevailed,  his  brethren  came  tttmCt' 
I  Egypt  to  purchase  rora.    He  al  •■<• 


mented  their  former  enialty  to  Urn  ml  » 
I>cnted  of  it,  he  made  himself  kaowa  M  Ami 
and  approjiriuted  to  Jamb  and  hit  tMdyAt 
hmd  of  Goshen.    The  £g?pdan  pMfk  *■" 
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at  length  obliged  to  pay  with  their  land  for 
food  from  the  public  granaries,  so  that  "  Jo- 
seph bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pha- 
raoh," and  the  whole  territory  of  the  country, 
excepting  that  of  the  priests,  was  let  to  the 
population  as  tenants.  The  story  of  Joseph  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Mo- 
saic writings.  He  died  at  the  ago  of  110  years, 
and  left  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
who,  being  adopted  by  Jacob,  took  their  place 
among  the  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

JOSEPH,  the  spouse  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Bie  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  a  descendant  of  David.  Matthew  ^d 
Luke  give  his  genealogy,  the  former  making 
him  the  son  of  Jacob  and  descended  from 
David  through  Solomon,  and  the  latter  calling 
his  father  Eli,  and  tracing  his  lineage  through 
Nathan.  This  discrepancy  is  explained  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Julius  Africanus  .supposes  that  Ja- 
cob and  Eli  were  brothers,  and  that,  Eli  dying 
without  children,  Jacob  married  lus  widow, 
who  bore  him  Joseph.  The  child  was  thus  the 
son  of  Eli  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  but 
of  Jacob  according  to  nature.  Other  commen- 
tators assume  that  the  genealogy  given  by 
Luke  is  that  of  Mary.  It  is  not  known  where 
Joseph  was  bom.  He  was  living  at  Nazareth, 
where,  according  to  the  received  tradition,  he 
followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  when  he 
was  betrothed  to  Mary.  Fmding  her  preg- 
nant, he  was  minded  to  put  her  away;  but 
being  warned  by  an  angel  in  a  dream  that  she 
was  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ho  took 
her  to  himself,  but  knew  her  not  till  she  had 
brought  forth  her  first-bom  son,  who  was  called 
Jesus.  Joseph  is  supposed  to  have  died  before 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  but  there  is  little 
mention  of  him  in  tlie  Scriptures.  lie  is  held 
in  hinli  honor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  March  lO  is  assigned  as  his  festival.  In 
painting  he  is  represented  as  an  aged  man, 
with  a  lilv  or  flowering  branch. 

JOSEPH  L,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the 
house  of  Ilapsburg,  eldest  son  of  lA'opold  I.  by 
his  third  wife,  born  July  26,  1678,  died  April 
17,  1711.  Ho  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary 
in  ir»S7,  of  Kome  in  1690,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne 
of  (iermany  in  1705.  He  inherited  at  the  same 
time  a  douhle  war,  aprainst  Louis  XIV.  for  the 
succession  of  his  brother  Charles  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  and  in  Hungary  against  the  revolted 
patri(>ts  under  Francis  Kakorzy.  He  was  wil- 
ling to  make  concessions  to  the  Protestants  of 
llunfrnry  and  other  ])rovinces,  frequently  at- 
tem])ted  to  negotiate  with  the  insurgents,  and 
readily  yielded  to  the  demands  of  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of 
Silesia,  which  country  the  young  conqueror 
crossed  on  liis  march  from  Poland  to  Saxonv 
without  even  asking  the  permission  of  the  dis- 
tracted emperor.  The  victories  of  Marlbor- 
ou'rh  and  Euprene  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  allowed  Joseph,  who  had  personally 
taken  part  in  the  siege  of  Landau,  to  send  con- 
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riderable  forces  against  the  HnngariaDB,  and 
dissensions  which  broke  out  in  uie  camp  of 
the  latter  slowly  prepared  a  final  triumph  of 
the  imperial  arms.  Shortly  before  the  death 
of  Joseph,  Count  P41fPy  succeeded  in  condn- 
ding  a  treaty  with  the  insurgents  at  Szatmibr, 
in  the  absence  of  B4k6czy.  Joseph  was  of  a 
mild  disposition,  and  exceedingly  lond  of  cere- 
mony and  of  the  chase.  He  founded  the  acad- 
emy of  arts  at  Vienna,  and  a  national  bank. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Cnarles  VL 

JOSEPH  11*9  emperor  of  Germany,  elder  son 
•of  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa,  bom  March 
18,  1741,  died  Feb.  20,  1790.  When  Joseph 
was  born,  his  mother  confided  him  and  her 
rights  under  the  pragmatic  sanction  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Hungarian  nation,  whidi  gal- 
lantly responded  to  her  confidence,  and  Prince 
Batthyiinyi  afterward  took  the  principal  charge 
of  his  education.  Ambitions,  but  obstinate,  Jo- 
seph gave  proofs  of  considerable  capacity.  Lan- 
guages, mathematics,  war,  and  music  were  the 
studies  to  which  he  devoted  most  of  his  zeaL 
He  participated  in  none  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  seven  years^  war,  though  this  was  waged 
in- the  years  of  his  advanced  youth,  and  though 
he  admired  no  less  the  military  ^lory  of  its 
hero,  Frederick,  than  he  did  after  its  close  his 
peaceful  career.  He  successively  ifiarried  and 
lost  within  seven  years  a  princess  of  Parma 
and  a  princess  of  Havaria.  His  only  daughter 
died  in  1770  in  her  eighth  year.  Made  titular 
king  of  Home  in  1764,  he  became  emperor  of 
Germany  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  fol- 
lowing year;  but  this  was  then  little  more 
than  an  empty  title,  and  in  the  hereditaiy  pos- 
sessions of  his  mother  he  received  only  the 
dignity  of  assistant  without  any  real  influence, 
though  placed  at  the  head  of  military  affairs. 
He  returned  to  the  state  22,000,000  florins  of 
bonds  and  all  the  estates  which  his  father  had 
purchased  during  his  reign.  He  travelled  ex- 
tensively incognito,  traversing  not  only  the 
countries  which  were  to  be  ruled  by  his  scep- 
tre, but  also  non- Austrian  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  France.  He  had  an  inter- 
view with  Frederick  in  his  camp  at  Neisse  in 
Silesia  (1769),  a  province  which  that  king  had 
wrested  from  the  empire  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Frederick  in  the  folio wmg  year  repaid  the  visit 
at  Neustadt  in  Moravia,  where  Joseph  not  only 
strove  to  display  the  i»erfections  of  his  army, 
upon  which  he  bestowed  his  principal  cares, 
and  into  which  he  had  introduced  various  lib- 
eral reforms,  but  also  concerted  with  his  guest 
the  scheme  of  dismembering  Poland  jointly 
with  Catharine  H.  of  Russia.  This  extraordi- 
nary act  was  executed  in  1772,  and  added  Gali- 
cia  and  the  Zips  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  A 
few  years  later  Bukowina  was  taken  from  Tur- 
key. Bavaria,  the  elector  of  which  died  in 
1777,  was  also  to  be  annexed,  but  Frederick 
suddenly  marched  into  Bohemia ;  and  Joseph, 
who  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  of  mea- 
suring his  strength  with  that  of  the  renowned 
conqueror,  was  compelled  by  the  order  of  the 
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old  empress  |>e:ici':il»ly  td  terminate  the  ^hort    frenernlM.     Brabant,  whioli   had   Innjr  be«ii  a 
fftrn^jlc  of  Mi('ci.'>sir)ii.     In    1780  he  went  to    open  reh(.'llH»n.  declarcHl  it:*  independenrr.  Ha> 
Moliilov  to  sec  (.':itii:irinc,  witii  whom  srliemes  '  iinry  was  vudently  a;ritatcd.  and  it  avxikd  Jv- 
of  Uii'isian  and  Austrian  a;r;;rrc*ssion  in  Turkey    seph  little  tliat  Laiidon  partially  re^uftd  ii? 
and  Ituly  re^prrtivi'iy  were  airrecd  upon.    So<m     fortunes  of  the  war  in  178i*.     The  rwTiJTiti-itt 
after  liis  return  ids  umtlier  died,  and  the  rel;rn     in  France  brought  new  danp^rn.     Hn>kcii  a 
of  the  imperial  philanthropist,  so  lon^  impa-    8pirit,  Jos^'ph.  Hhortly  before  hif  death,  «tim 
tiently  looked  for  hy  liberal  Europe,   be^an.  :  was  attribute*!  by  S4»me  to  pfji?M»ii,  abrxeafa^i 
The   ion^r  sujipresseil  doiro  of  totally  trans-    all  hi»  innovation*^  <.lauuary,  IT'.Hi).  exccpitui- 
fonniu'j  UU  empire  and  its  nations,  nourished    eration  and  the  abolitii>D  of  wrfdom. 
hy  a  love  of  the  people,  an<l  a  certainly  not  less  i      JUSEPH,  kin^^  of  Naples  and  of  Spain.    ^^ 
ardent  ambition,  now  found  full  satisfaction.     Bonapaih-e,  vol.  iii.,  p.  21*. 
Equality,  ceiitrali/ati<m,  and  uniformity  were  >      JOSEPH^  Fatbent lie  eontidential  friend  of  Cir- 
the  leadin;;  principles.    Serfdom  Wits  abolished,     dinal  Richelieu,  whose  real  name  wwFRAN«.«ifr 
German  was  made  tlie  otlicial  lan^ua^e  every-     Leclerc  nc  Tkemrlay,  bom  in  ParU.  Nut  A 
where,  new  c(»des  were  introtluced,  the  j)ress     1577,  die<l  at  IJueil.  Dec,   l?*,    I608.     lie  vat 
was  almost  entirely  made  free;  about  700  con-  I  the  son  of  an  eminent  functionarr,  and  bi 
vents,  containin;;  :ir»,nnoof  theyoumzer  monks,     mother  l)eh>n^^?<l  to  the  I^ifayette  family.    Ii 
were  dissolved,  and  all  others  placeil  under  tlie     his  youth  he  s:iw  much  of  society  of  ditfereit 
bishops;  the  bulls  <»f  the  pope  were  made  de-  '  countries,  and  also  something  of  warfarv.  kav- 
pendeiit  upon   the  placet  rcffiam ;  the  bulls    in^  served  in   the  army   under  im  aMnmd 
i/nh/enif'Hf  ami    In   (Wna   J  Jam  in  i  were   ex-  '  name.      Entering  the  priesthood,  be  atlam^ 
pun;:e<l  fn»m  the  Austrian  rituals:  and  hy  the    p'eat  eminence  intheonlerof  Capuchin frun 
celehrated  edict  of  toleration,  which,  however,     liis  tact,  intelli^nce,  and  activity  attracted  tW 
cxcludiHl  deists,  the  Protestants  were  set  on  a    attention  of  Richelieu,  who  employed  bin  » 
perfectly  ecpial  footing  with  the  Catholies.  All    his  secretary  and  as  his  a^rent  in  nianydipi^- 
this  was  executed  without  consulting  any  leps-    matic  neprotiations.    Tlie  immense  work  o(  the 
lative  «>r  deliherative  hody,  and   the   private    cardinal    w:is  performed   by    Father  Joicpl 
*  rights  of  individuals  were  as  little  considered  ,  who  became  indispensable  to  Liin,  and  wasi^ 
as  the  privile^^es  of  classe>«,  or  the  ])re.judices    timately  a.ssociateu  with  the  ma»t  conidMlul 
and  iijrnorance  of  the  masses.    The  people  were    and  im[K)rtant  transactions  of  the  period.    To 
to  be  eidiLriitened  and  made  ha]>py  by  decrees,  '  an  enthusiastic  reliiorious  z«.^al,  which  canicdha 
nil  ohftacies  violently  removed,  and  tlie  refrac-    to  send  missionaries  to  £n|rland.  Canada  ai 
tory   puni^iied.     Pius  VI.    personally  visiteil    the  East.,  and  to  advocate  a  crusade aeaioii  tW 
Vienna,  and  strove  in  vain  to  check  or  nuMl-    Turks,  he  added   a  consummate  slirevdaeif 
erate  the  reformatory  movement.     But  in  the    and  a  wonderful  capacity  for  incessant  labsr. 
mean  time  the  interests  which  had  been  so     Richelieu  used  to  say  that  no  statesman  b  Es- 
violently  assailed  hy  these  changes,  having  their  >  rope  could  grapple  with  the  astute  CapacUa 
defenders  in  the  most  ])owerful  and  most  in-  '  friar,  and  deplored  his  death  as  a 


tlueiitial  classes  of  society,  were  active  in  pre-  '  ity.     The  king  prevailed  upon  the  pnpc  u 
paring  the  overthrow  nt'  the  new  system.    No-    make  Joseph  cardinal,  hut  the  latter  md  h^ 
ides,  priests,  and  patriots  were  united  in  secret  .  fore  the  dignity  was  tendered  to  him.    i^viac 
opposition.     The  dissatisfaction  was  most  in-    to  his  immense  influence  over  the  carfiaal  M 
tense  in  Hungary,  Rrahant,  Tyrol,  and  H(die-  i  in  public  affairs,  he  was  treated  with  ^natrt- 
mi.i.     In  Transylvania  a  hloody  ri^iing  of  the    gard,  though  bis  cat-like  and  mysterioas  aaa- 
Wallach   peasantry  against  the  nobles,  under  I  ner  and  bis  occasional  outbun4s  of 
Ilora  and  Kloska,  was  slowly  suppressed  and  |  and  wrath  were  repulsive.     He  is  the 
most   cruelly  punished.     Joseph's  attempt  to  .  author  of  a  Latin  i>oem  in  favor  of  ■ 
exchange  the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria  i  against  the  Turks,  and  of  other  wiitiiB^  ikr 
wa-*  pre  veil  te<l  by  Frederick's  ht^t  great  act  of  '  most  remarkable  beini;  manaacript  mcnoinii 
external  poliey,  the  formatiim  of  the  Ftintf^n-  \  4  vols,  (in  the  national  library  in  PlwisU  pi^ 
humt  (eonfederation  of  princes)  in  17^^o.     Un-  '  porting  to  be  a  history  of  Lonis  XIIL  ia  ltt4- 
tlimhin;;  amid  all  the>^e  «liMiculties,  Joseph  ])ro-    '0,  but  narrating  events  down  to  new  the  cat 
ceosied  in  his  eourse  of  reform,  and,  eager  to    of  1638;  it  gives  authentic  domrncBli  of  acr- 
add  military  glory  to  the  fame  of  his  internal    eral  treaties,  and  interesting  informalioa  abstf 
achievements,  visited   Catharine   at    Kherson  >  Wallenstein  (in  whose  removal  fron  cnttMsetf 
durimr  her  triumphal    progress  through  the    in   1629  Father  Joseph  was  insCnimcaal  tf 
souMiern   reirions  of  her  empire  (17^7),  and     Vienna),  aliout  the  project  of  **■ ^*g  a  Aw 
finally  <*onrerted  with  her  the  l«)ng  meditated    state  out  of  the  Netherlands*  and  is  raptrt 
war  against  Turkey.     It  was  soon  begun.    Jo-    to  other  schemes  and  incidenta.    ReakaiS^ 
Seph  opened  it  hy  a  sudden  attack  on  Belgraile,    mitted  in  186<>  a  re|>ort  on  these  mtrntkn^ 
hiir  suffered  a  repulse,  which  was  followed  by    the  French  academy  of  moral  and  r**w«*^"*' 
t!ie  defeat  at  Lul'os  (K'^^).  and  other  disasters.  1  enccs.    G^rAme  has  painted  a  refabiMei  ff" 
A  part  of  the  army  wa^  lost,  when  Jinepli  re-  |  tu re  of  Father  Joseph,  called  L*£mimmHffif- 
tinuNl  tt)  his  capital,  with  a  fatal  malady,  while        JOSEPHINE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Oinmfc  ktr- 
vietory  followed  the  hauners  of  the  Russian    dering  on  Calif omia,  boonded  N.  bj  ikc 
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River  mountains,  and  drained  bj  Rogne  and 
Illinois  rivers;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,204,  of  whom  228  were  Chinese.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  in  some  parts  mountainous, 
with  small  valleys  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  In  the 
8.  part  are  rich  gold  mines,  and  copper  ore  is 
also  found.  The  value  of  farm  productions 
in  1870  was  $24,775;  of  live  stock,  $27,100. 
Capital,  Kirbyville. 

JOSEPHINE^  empress  of  France.  See  Bona- 
parte, vol.  iii.,  p.  46. 

J06EPHUS,  Fkiftis,  a  Jewish  historian,  bom 
in  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  87,  died  about  100. 
His  father  belonged  to  the  highest  sacerdotal 
family,  and  his  mother  was  descended  from 
the  Asraonean  princes.  He  received  a  superior 
education,  and  acquired  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  literature.  He  studied  the 
doctrines  of  the  three  Jewish  sects,  and  passed 
three  years  in  the  desert  with  the  ascetic  Banus, 
of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  after  which  he  re- 
mained by  creed  as  by  birth  a  Pharisee.  At 
the  age  of  26  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  plead 
the  cause  of  some  Jewish  priests  arrested  by 
the  procurator  Felix,  and,  escaping  from  a 
shipwreck  on  his  way,  was  introduced  to  Pop- 
psa,  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  not  only  effected 
the  liberation  of  his  ^ends,  but  received  many 
presents  from  the  empress.  Returning  to  Je- 
rusalem, he  attempted  to  dissuade  the  Jews 
from  the  revolt  on  which  they  were  bent,  but 
failing  in  his  efforts  he  joined  the  war  party. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals  and  de- 
puted to  defend  the  province  of  Galilee,  and  he 
made  vigorous  and  for  a  time  successful  prepa- 
rations against  the  Romans,  though  vehement- 
ly opposed  by  a  strong  party  in  the  council  at 
Jerusalem  led  by  John  of  Giscala.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  Vespasian  in  67  he  threw  himself  into 
Jotapata,  the  stronjrest  of  the  Galilean  cities, 
where  he  maintained  a  desperate  resistance  for 
47  days.  Escapiuj?  from  the  massacre  which 
succee<lcd  its  fall,  he  took  refuge  in  a  cave,  but 
was  betrayed  to  the  Romans.  He  thereupon 
assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and,  pro- 
fes.**ing  to  derive  his  knowledge  from  the  sa- 
creil  books  of  the  Jews,  announced  to  Vespa- 
sian til  at  the  Roman  empire  should  one  day  be 
his  and  his  sou's.  Contidence  in  him  was  in- 
creased by  the  discovery  from  prisoners  that 
he  had  foretold  the  exact  number  of  days  that 
the  sie<re  of  Jotapata  should  last.  He  was  not, 
however,  released  from  bonds  till  Vespasian 
biK^ame  emperor,  and  Titus  succeeded  to  the 
control  of  the  Jewish  war.  He  was  present  at 
the  sie^'e  of  Jerusalem,  suspected  as  a  traitor 
by  both  Jews  an<l  Romans,  and  accompanied 
Titu**  on  his  return  to  Rome,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  an  annual  pension,  and  a  house  which 
had  formerly  been  an  imperial  residence.  He 
was  three  times  married,  and  was  divorced  from 
his  first"  two  wives.  Pride  in  the  ancient  glo- 
ries of  his  nation,  awe  of  the  greatness  and 
power  of  Rome,  personal  vanity,  and  a  ten- 


den^  to  nnbonnded  flattery  of  the  Fkvian 
family,  appear  with  equal  prominence  in  hia 
writings.  In  a  passage,  the  genuineness  of 
which  is  much  disputeid,  allusion  is  made  to 
Christ  as  something  more  than  man,  to  his 
miracles,  Messiahship,  death,  and  resurrection 
in  accordance  with  the  prophecies ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  Christian.  His 
principal  works  are  a  '*  History  of  the  Jewish 
War,"  written  in  Hebrew,  translated  by  him- 
self into  Greek,  and  published  about  76 ;  and 
a  treatise  on  ''Jewish  Antiquities,"  written  in 
Greek,  completed  about  98.  The  former  ex- 
tends from  170  B.  C.  to  the  war  which  termi- 
nated in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  of  which 
it  gives  a  detailed  narrative ;  and  the  latter  in- 
cludes the  period  from  the  creation  to  A.  D. 
66,  and  manifests  a  desire  to  conciliate  heathen 
readers.  He  also  wrote  his  own  biography, 
and  a  treatise  against  Apion  on  the  antiquity 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  An  account  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Eleazar,  and  of  seven  youths  and 
their  mother,  entitled  Elc  MoKica/SaiovCf  bas  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  is  of  doubtful  genuine- 
ness. The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  by 
Hudson  (Oxford,  1720),  Havercamp  (Amster- 
dam, 1726),  and  Dindoii,  in  Didot^s  Bibliotheea 
Oraea  (Paris,  1845).  The  principal  English 
translations  are  by  Lodge  (1602),  ^Estrange 
(1702),  Whiston  (1787),  and  Dr.  Robert  Traill, 
who  died,  leaving  finished  only  **  The  Jewish 
War,"  which  was  edited  by  Isaac  Taylor  (2 
vols.,  London,  1847).  An  imitation  of  Jose- 
phns's  histories,  in  excellent  Hebrew,  but  con- 
taining many  legendary  and  fabulous  narra- 
tives, was  composed  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
has  often  been  pubUshed  under  the  title  **  book 
of  Josipon." 

JOSH  BEIX  (now  called  Bell),  a  S.  E.  county 
of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  drained  by  Cumberland  river  and 
the  S.  fork  of  the  Kentucky ;  area,  about  600 
8<i.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,781,  of  whom  111  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  There 
are  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  3,608  bush- 
els of  wheat,  105,465  of  Indian  com,  12,883  of 
oats,  and  42,357  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
670  horses,  2,600  cattle.  2,890  sheep,  and  5,086 
swine.    Capital,  Pinevillo. 

JOSHUA,  the  successor  of  Moses  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Israelites.  He  was  the  son  of 
Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  He  gained  the 
victory  over  the  Amalekites  at  Rephidim,  ac- 
companied Moses  to  Mt  Sinai,  was  deputed 
with  eleven  others  to  explore  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, was  appointed  by  Mioses,  at  the  age  of  85, 
to  the  command  of  the  Israelites,  led  them  into 
the  promised  land,  and  divided  the  country 
among  the  tribes.  (See  Hebrews.)  He  gov- 
erned Israel  during  25  years.  He  was  buried 
at  Timnath-serah  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 
His  reputed  tomb  was  discovered  in  1873,  near 
Tibneh,  by  M.  Gu^rin,  who  was  employe<l  by 
the  French  government  in  scientific  researches 
in  Palestine. — His  history  is  contained  in  the 
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ranoniral  hn<i\i  callHl  after  him.  Formerly  '  author  8  second  wife  Julia  Podmaniczkr,  wb-Ta 
this  b«)ok  was  u>u:iily  rL';rar(le<l  as  a  produc-     he  married  in  \x47. 

lion  rif  .J(»hiia:  biitut  prcsiMit  the  coniinon  JOSQl'l^i  DES  PlfiS.  or  Dtfrfi  fJoDncr«  Pka- 
opinion  iunniiis  the«>h>ginns  of  all  schools  is  ten>h).  u  French  corojH><4.'r.  bom  in  H^ttut 
that  It  reeeived  its  nuiiit^  from  its  suhJL-et,  Heliniim,  ahnut  1450,  died  at  C'<.»nde.  FraD*^, 
not  from  it-^  auttior.  While  some  critics  he-  Au^.  27.  I'y'M.  Though  kn«iwn  to  innfir:in* 
liove  it  to  have  ))een  written  soon  after  the  as  .losqiiin,  this  was  only  his  Christian  DAOrf. 
death  of  Jo^hn.'i,  rithers  refer  its  origin  to  the  it  l>einj;  the  contraction  of  the  FlemL-h  J<>«««- 
time  of  navid.  or  even  of  the  Hahylonian  kin.  or  little  Joseph.  lie  wa*  rishily  stt:,^ 
exile.  Anions  the  be-^t  comiiient.-iries  on  the  the  father  of  moaem  harmony,  ajid  wa^  e-- 
book are  tho«.e  hy  Maiirer  (l«:j.">),  Keil  (1^47;  teeiiK-<l  in  hi«  own  day  &<«  the  ^rreatest  coo- 
new  ed..  IHO.'J),  Knohel  (\>ii\\).  and  Crosby  |  j)oser  of  his  time.  I'rectrdinjr  as  he  did  \r 
(Xew  York,  1H71). — There  is  a  Samaritan  nearly  a  century  Palest rin a.  Cipriano.  and  <  >r- 
book  of  Joshua  (imhli'^hed  in  Arabic  and  Latin  lando  di  I^sso,  ho  nererthcU-r^s  anticipated 
by  Juynboll,  Leydeii,  1S4S),  which  is  a  chnm-  i  most  of  their  method^  and  formes  cif  comp***- 
i<'le  of  ev(?nts'from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  !  tion.  So  preat  wn-*  his  knowliNl^  of  rooatrf- 
time  of  Alexander  Sevenis.  |  iK)int  and  fertility  of  inTenti<»n«  that  tvtrj 

JOSIAH.  kin;;  of  Judali,  son  of  Kin^  Amon,  '  Kubtlety  of  the  art  seemed  known  to  Lim.  Uu 
8nccee«led  to  the  throne  about  040  B.  (\.  at  ,  lirst  master  was  Jean  Uckeghein,  one  of  tU 
the  a^e  of  elLdit-,  and  <lie<l  about  OnO.  Tnlike  '  chanlains  of  Charles  VII..  with  whom  b* 
his  immediate  predecessors,  he  did  ri^rht  in  the  ■  studied  at  Paris  for  eievend  year*.  He  tba 
Hi^ht  of  the  Lord,  and  undertook  to  free  the  '  went  to  Italy,  and  entered  tho  pontifical  cboir 
land  from  idolatry,  thouirh  the  p'oves  and  '  of  Sixtus  IV.  at  Rome.  Here  he  »tudicd  witk 
altars  consecrated  to  idol  worship  were  favor-  '  diligence  and  pive  the  first  proofs  uf  hi9  gratf 
ed  by  men  of  rank  and  intlnence  in  the  kin^-  I  genius  as  a  comi>o$cr.  Keturnin;;  t4>  FruN. 
dom.  Ilavin;;  accomplished  this  purpose  in  i  he  Wius  made  the  chief  singer  in  the  chapd  of 
the  IHth  year  of  his  reiirn,  he  proceede<l  to  re-  ■  Louis  XII.,  a  position  corresponding  to  thtf 
)air  and  adorn  the  ne^^lected   temple  of  the  ;  of  chapelmaster    subsequently    created.     H< 

added  to  h\»  duties  as  masaeian  tho«e  of  m 
ecclesiastic.    The  king  had  pronii*«cd  Jo^^oia 


1' 


-.ord.      In   tho  simctuary  there  was  found  u 
volume  contaiiiin;:  the  books  of  Moses,  which 


seems  to  have  been  re^^arded  as  the  original  a  beneticCf  but  it  was  long  before  the  prHZM 
co])y  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Soon  after  this  he  J  was  redeemed,  the  composer  Iteing  coa^iDSij 
ordered  the  celebration  of  the  pas^over  with  '  put  off  with  the  wonls  iMwez  moi  j'airt.    JU 


a  care  and  magnificence  unexampled  from  the 
time  of  the  jud;:es.  lieinir  triluitary  to  the 
Babylonian   empire,    he   resisted   the  j>as.»»a;jre 


last  Josquin  composed  a  masa  on  the  notest  U 
sol  fa  re  mi  (Laiuet  /aire  moiU  Thb  noc 
bein^  effectual  aH  a  reminder,  he  corapottd 


throULfh  his  territories  of  the  Egyptian  king  music  to  a  part  of  the  119th  p!salmiJ^«^ 
Necho,  on  an  expedition  a;;ninst  the  ChwX- '  cnto  rerhi  tui  servo  tuo\  ^^H^m^mherihjwot^ 
cleans,  and  fell  in  tlio  battle  of  Me^iddo  fought  unto  thy  servant,  upon  which  thon  hai4  ouiMd 
between  tho  Hebrew  and  Kgyntian  forces.  !  me  to  hope."    This  also  failing  to  pmdacette 

jOsilLA,  Mlklos,  baron,  a  Iiun«;arian  novel- i  desire<l  effect,  Jos<]uin composed  a  motel  ootbt 
ist,  born  in  Torda,  Transylvania.  Sept.  28,  '  words,  '*  I  have  no  inheritance  in  the  land  «f 
171)0,  died  in  Dresilen,  Fel).  27,  liS«>.5.  lie  the  living."'  Ufton  this  the  benetice  was f!rui«d. 
Htudied  law,  and  early  entered  the  Austrian  and  the  comiN)St^r  expressed  his  gratitwle  in  s 
army,  which  he  left  in  islH  with  the  rank  of  :  slotting  of  the  psjilm,  '*()  Lord,  thon  hwtdcill 
<'aptain  of  cavalry.  After  the  reunion  of  ;  graciously  with  thy  serranL*'  These compoii- 
Transylvania  with  Hungary  in  tlie  s])ring  of,  t  ions  were  all  of  great  merit.  Tbevark»<^ 
IK4H,  he  became  a  member  of  the  upper  house  '  Josijuin  were  numerous*  oonsistinff  of 
of  the  Hungarian  <liet,  was  a  <leci<KMl  supporter  =  motets,  and  other  compo^titions  of 
of  Ko>;siith.  an«l  on  the  re^iignaiion  of  the  Bat-  \  character.  Many  of  them  are  preserred 
tiiyaiiyi  ministry  was  appointed  member  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  British  mnfeam. 
the  coMiniittee  of  tlefence.  He  followed  the  |  JOST«  Isaak  Barkis,  a  German  antbor.  ban 
revoliiti«»nary  L'ovemnient  to  Debreczin,  and  j  in  Bernburir.  Feb.  22,  1793.  dic<l  in  Frankfurt 
aft«r  it-*  ovt'rtlirow  elTected  hi'«e'«cape  to  Brus-  !  Nov.  25,  I860.  He  studied  at  GottingeB  aad 
Hel-*,  where  he  resided  till  1H«U,  when  he  re-  i  Berlin,  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  latur 
movcfl  to  Dresden.  Condemned  to  death  in  !  city  in  islO,  and  in  1835  principal  leaditr  «f 
his  Hbsence,  lie  was  han:;ed  in  etliiry  in  IV-^th  the  Jewish  ^^^/jr Am /<»  in  Frankfort,  whirbpnrt 
in  1n:i1.  His  works  include  .l/i/r/f  (lArui);  Az  he  held  till  his  death.  Of  hia  nomerDOi  ki»- 
utoUu  luithnri  ("The  L-i^^t  of  the  Bathoris");  '  torical  and  other  works,  the  b*-st  known  «•: 
A  Curhti'  Miiffi/trri'r^tyi'/hon  c^The  Bohemians  GisrhichU  der  hraeliten  lO  vol*..  Bcriin.  IW*' 
in  HnnL'ary*'!;  Zrinili  a  Infff,  r' Zrinyi  the  -'2i'i;  AUgemtinf  GtthiehU  des  jmditAtm 
r.M't");  ,Jn»ik'a  htr/nx  (•' Stephen  Josika");  IW/v*  (2  vols.,  1832);  Xeufrt  GfwAitkU  iff 
/^r^rr-Ksther'M:  m\i\  MasotiaRalnni  Ft-  hrtieUten  (3  voU.,  184»-'7).  CfmUiniag  tkf 
r^/"vr*  Fr;mcisi::ikoc/y  1 1.,"  Isr.l).    All  these,     history  of  the  Jews  since  1815;  and 


Nv it li  others  of  his  works,  h.'ive  bicM  transhitiMl     ties  Judenthvms    (3   voK,    Leipsic.    IW-^*- 
into  1  German,  partly  by  Klieii.  partly  by  the    He  translated   the   Mishnah  into  Genaaa  ■* 


JOT0NS 

vols.,  1833-'4),  and  in  183n-'41  edited  the  hra~ 
tlitufhe  Annalrn  (FeaakSurtj. 

JOTCKS.     bee  Mytholooy. 

iUCBDIT,  ButMtMi  UtkeriM,  a  French  geo- 
eral,  born  at  Pont-tle-Vniu,  in  Bresse,  April 
14,  ITliB,  fbll  ut  the  battle  of  Novi,  Aug.  IS, 
1799.  He  enligtcd  in  the  army  in  17B1,  ili&- 
tiuKui^lieil  liijiiself  od  tlie  liliiue  and  in  Italy, 
and  especially  in  tlio  invasiun  of  Tyrol  n-iiicU 


•cot  liiu)  to  Paris  witb  tlie  tropliiea  of  bis  bril- 
liuit  vL'turiM,  npon  which  tLe  directory  guc- 
oeaHivfly  pluu.'d  liiiii  at  the  head  of  the  army 
in  liollaiiil,  at  Ment^,  and  in  Italy  (August, 
ITOS),  where  be  sj>cedily  oconpied  Piedmont 
and  goiued  posiession  of  vsxt  nuiterialB  of  war 
in  the  arst-nal  of  Turin  and  other  places.  Ha 
took  umbriige  in  ITSD  at  the  ['onuuigBioners  ep- 
point«d  by  the  directory  for  the  prevention  of 
venality  Biiions  tlie  generals,  and  tendered  bin 
resignation,  whieh  was  accepted.  lie  was  soon 
reiniitsled  in  his  connnond,  but  being  detained 
in  Paria  by  his  niai'riage  with  Mile,  de  Montho- 
lon,  he  reached  hid  headquarters  only  in  August 
to  take  the  plac«  of  Moreau.  Joubert,  in  order 
to  recover  tlia  ground  lost  during  his  absence 
{Alessandria  and  Mantua  having  aui-reudered 
in  July),  at  once  crossed  the  mountains  of 
MontTerrat  with  £0,000  men,  ti>ok  Acqui,  and 
«£tected  a  juncUon  with  the  rciuainB  of  the 
anny  of  Naples  under  ChampioDnet.  when  his 
forces  mustered  about  40.000,  ogainat  70,000 
Rasuians  and  Austrians.  Before  he  had  time 
to  carry  oat  his  project  of  retiring  to  the  passes 
of  the  Apennines  to  aw^l  additional  rein- 
forcements, he  was  Btiacked  at  the  dawn  of 
Aug.  16  by  Suvarotl,  and,  oxpouna  himself  to 
tlie  fire  of  the  enemy,  was  shot  while  encour- 
aging his  soldiers,  and  died  begging  one  of  his 
aules-de-camp  to  make  the  Russians  believe 
tliat  he  was  still  alive.  Junbert'a  deatli  was 
mourned  as  a  great  public  calamity.  Fort  La 
U:iIkuo  at  Toulouse  received  the  name  of  Fort 
Joubert,  and  monuments  in  his  honor  were 
erected  ut  Bonrg  and  in  the  senate  building. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  if  he  hod  lived, 
he  instead  o(  Napoleon  would  have  been  called 
upon  bribe  directory  to  restore  order  in  Paris. 

JfllDPOBE.    See  Jooorooii. 

JOITFBOT,  TbMdare  SImsb,  a  French  philoso- 

Iiher  of  the  i/rlectic  school,  bom  in  the  ham- 
et  of  Lei  Puutets,  Doubs,  July  6,  1796,  died 
in  Paris,  Feb.  4,  IS42.  After  attending  tJie 
college  of  Nozeroy,  he  was  confided  in  1B07 
to  Uie  care  of  his  i^nclc,  an  ecclesiastic  and 
professor  in  the  college  of  PontarUor,  with 
whom  lie  remained  four  yearx,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  the  college  of  Dijon.  RoUin 
waa  the  first  author  in  whom  he  took  delight, 
and  history  continued  tlirough  hia  life  to  be  a 
con^itaiit  and  favorite  study.  He  had  already 
attempted  a.  Uagfdy,  when  in  1S14  ho  was  se- 
lected na  a  brillionl  pup'l  for  odraitisiitn  into 
the  normid  school.  'Ilicological  meditations 
bad  U'd  liirn  to  the  highest  problems,  and  bo 
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dcGcribes  himself  as  at  this  time  mi  certain  about 
the  eni^a  of  human  destiny,  yet  detesting  in- 
credulity, and  resolute  to  aolve  the  question  by 
the  light  of  reason,  since  he  had  lost  that  of 
faitli.  lie  was  thus  in  acondition  to  be  strongly 
impreaseil  by  the  youngest  of  his  masters,  Vic- 
tor Couuin,  whose  eloquent  lectures  decisively 
directed  hia  vocation  to  pbiloeopbr.  In  1817 
he  became  pupil -assistant  in  the  pbilosophiral 
department  of  the  normal  acbool.  at  the  esme 
time  lecturing  in  the  Bourbon  college,  and  ful- 
filled both  tasks  till  his  health  obliged  bhn  to 
resign  the  latter  in  1S'20.  By  the  suppression 
of  the  normal  echool  in  18SZ.  he  was  deprived 
of  public  employment  for  five  years,  and  in 
the  interval  he  delivered  a  private  course  of 
lectures,  attended  by  the  6Utti  of  the  yonng 
men  of  the  capital ;  publidied  philosopbicu 
articles  in  the  Glebe  and  other  journals  and 
reviews,  one  of  which,  entitled  Comment  Ut 
doffmajiniiimt,  added  much  to  his  reputation; 
tranaluted  the  "  Moral  PtdloMiphy  "  of  Dugald 
Stewaxt  (Paris,  1636),  to  which  he  furnished 
on  elaborate  preface;  and  btn&n  his  transhi- 
tion  of  the  complete  works  of  Thomas  Keid  (0 
vols.,  Paris,  ie2S-'3G),  to  which  he  added  sev- 
eral of  the  lectures  of  lioyer-CuUard,  and  a 
preface  in  which  he  undertook  a  complete  ex- 
amination of  the  Scottish  philosophy.  'In  1628 
ho  was  made  assistant  profewor  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy in  the  faculty  of  letters  o(  Pari*,  and, 
interested  rather  in  philosophy  than  its  history, 
treated  of  the  faculties  of  the  sonl  in  a  conrso 
of  lectures  on  the  first  "  Alcibiades"  of  Plato; 
and  In  1S30  became  adjunct  professor  of  the 
history  of  modern  pbiloaopby,  and  delivered 
his  Coun  dt  droit  nalunl  (2  vol*.,  1886 ;  vol. 
iii.,  edited  by  Damiron,  1843),  his  most  elo- 
quent work,  which  treats  ut  once  of  ethics, 
psychology,  and  tlieodicy.  In  1831  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  in  WSS 
was  aopointed  to  the  chair  of  Greek  literature 
and  pniloeophy  in  the  colUge  de  France,  and 
elected  to  tJie  academy  of  moral  and  political 
sciences.  In  1033  be  was  obliged  to  seek  a 
restoration  of  his  health  in  Italy,  and  on  bis 
return  in  1S33  resigned  his  profeasorsliip  to 
succeed  lAromigui^ro  as  librarian  of  the  uni- 
versity. His  feeble  voiee  and  calm  and  me- 
Ibodicsl  mind  alike  unlilted  him  to  excel  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  thongh  from  bis  abilitiea 
and  personal  cuarncler  he  always  commanded 
attention.  In  1840  be  waa  called  into  the  royal 
council  of  public  instruction,  and.  being  ap- 
pointed to  draw  np  the  addre^  of  the  new 
ministry,  maintained  that  its  administration 
ahouid  be  distingi)iabcd  by  some  broad  differ- 
ence from  that  which  had  preceded  it.  Find- 
ing himself  in  a  minority,  his  disapbointment 
bad  a  fatal  influence  on  his  alreaay  broken 
health.  His  principal  works  not  already  men- 
tioned are  tlie  Milavge*  pkOomphigva  (1633), 
containing  S6  CMays,  most  of  which  bad  be- 
fore appeared  in  periodicals ;  the  Kouretnw 
mtlarufa  philetophiqui*,  edited  by  Damiron 
^643);  and  the  tWrs  ir«(*<((>uf,  also  edited 
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by  Damiron  0^43).  Ilis  Conn  de  droit  nntu-  I  of  zinc  oonsnmeil  in  a  voltaic  bntterr  can  «j!t 
rd  has  hi'cn  transliitcil  into  Enf^lish  under  the  i  raise,  theofftically,  a  weijrht  of  N*  \\^  tliro':r. 
title  of  *'  An  Introiliiction  to  Ethics/-  by  \V.  H.  |  tlie  same  distance;  and  that  tlie  co*t  of  pnvrr 
< -h-inninL'.  and  a  selection  from  his  essays  iin-  j  hy  electro -magnetism  is  about  2j  time*  jffw!- 
der  th:it  of  "  I'hihwophical  Miscellanies/*  by  |  er  than  that  of  steam.  \\u  communication  :o 
(f.  Ripley,  in  Ripley's  "Specimens  of  Foreign  the  royal  society  "On  the  Change  of  Temprri. 
Literature"  (Boston,  183><-'40j.  tiire  produce<l  by  the  Rarefaction  and  Con-i^a- 


JOITFROY  D\4RBi.\S,  Ciaide  Fmtote,  mar- 


sAtion  of  Air'*  led   Prof.  Thom<4>n  of  (ra- 


quis  de,  a  French  mechanician,  bf>rn  about  p>w  to  unite  with  him  in  inve^tigatia;  t^^ 
IT")!,  died  in  Paris  in  IH.'{*2.  The  idea  of  steam-  '  thermal  effects  of  Huids  in  motion.  The  fr< 
boats  occurred  to  him  first  in  1775,  on  occasion  I  of  the  serie-*  of  papers  on  this  subject  wa*  .-vJ 
of  his  examinin«j  a  lire  enyriue;  but  he  failed  before  the  royal  society  in  Juno,  1^53,  theL< 
in  the  experiment  which  he  made  with  a  small  \  in  June,  1«*»2  ;  and  they  were  all  pnbrwrr! 
propeller  on  the  river  Doubs  in  the  summer  in  the  *' Philosophical  Transaction*."  IleAl^f* 
of  177fi.  Other  experiments  in  1780  and  17S3  publishe<l,  in  connection  with  I)r.  Lyon  Plij- 
on  the  same  river  an<l  on  the  Saone  at  Lyons  fair,  an  account  of  invest i^t ions  into  ti* 
were  less  unsatisfactory,  thoi];j:h  far  from  sue-  i  volumes  occupied  l)y  bodies  when  in  a  9*nA 
ce-i-sful :  and  thv  jroverninent,  after  referring?  '  state,  and  when  di-^solved  in  water;  a  rabjert 
the  m;itt«'r  to  the  academy,  declined  (1784)  to  ',  having  many  important  relations  to  molccclir 
;rraut  him  a  patent,  whereupon  be  went  to  physics.  Ills  inventive  talent  wais  early  di»- 
Kn;rland.  lie  did  not  return  to  France  until  played  in  the  construction  of  galvanometers  iV 
the  consulate,  when  ho  became  acquainted  |  use  of  which  was  so  constantly  required  ii  hi* 
with  Fulton.  In  \xU\  he  received  permission  |  electro-majrnetic  investipitionsi.  In  IS^i  h# 
to  form  a  company,  and  the  coimt  of  Artois  |  des4'ribed  to  the  Manchester  society  a  new  mA. 
nllow:'d  him  to  ^ive  his  name  of  Charles  Phi-  I  sensitive  thermometer,  with  which  he  wa*n- 
lippe  to  the  first  ste.imer,  which  wa<«  launche<l  '  able<I  to  detei*t  heat  in  the  rooon*^  ravik  Tltf 
on  the  St'ine  Au;;.  20.  But  the  enterprise,  as  \  (irincipal  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  bio- 
well  as  that  of  a  rival  company,  ende<l  dis-  self,  however,  is  that  of  heat  in  ita  relatioDtt* 
A^itroiisly,  and  the  marquis  retired  after  the  mechanical  power.  His  labors  in  this  dirt^- 
July  revolution  to  the  Invalides.  whore  he  died  ti(»n  commenced  about  the  yesir  1?M^».  wl.-ri 
of  the  cho!e::i.  He  wrote  Mnnoinn  ttnr  hs  he  c'onununicated  to  the  royaJ  society  the  di-- 
;)/)w/;7»*?/i"/ for  the  academy,  and  published  in  covery  of  a  principle  in  the  development  «)f 
\x\\\  LtA  htUninx-a-rnpenr.  His  ilaim  to  the  ,  he:it  by  voltaic  action,  in  which  he  ec4aMifiMJ 
di«icovery  of  steam  navi;;atiou  was  acknowl-  certain  relations  l>etween  heat  and  chemk.'aJ 
edje  1  by  Ara:;o.  an«l  in  1810  by  the  French  affinity.  The  experiments  of  Count  Rarai«^ 
a('M<l."ny:  and  Fulton  spoke  hi«:hly  of  his  in-  I  in  1790-^8  had  exiMjsed  the  fallacy  of  the  rak^ 
veiitinu. — His  son  Acim.i.E,  marquis  de,  born  ric  or  material  theory  of  heat,  and  had  terr 
about  17:hi,  wa^  an  ardent  leiritimist  politician  nearly  established  the  nuvhaniral  eqnirik^t 
and  writer,  but  after  the  revolution  of  1>^30  of  heat,  and  Prof.  Mayer  of  Heilbronn  kaJ 
devoted  him^L'lf  to  the  perfectrn;.r  of  steamboats  announccl  Ins  belief  that  the  heat  evolved  ia 
invent L'd  an   un-^uc-e^sful   system  of  railway  .  com[)res<in{;  a  pis  w&s  exactly  equal  to  tbc 

1)ropuNion,  and   pub]i.<:ihed  several  works  on  '  compressing  force;  bnt  these  views  rw^nirvd 
listory,  inventions.  i\:c.  '  for  their  complete  establishment   the  dcoMB- 

JOIXG,  Jann  Presrott,  an  En^1i>h    natural  \  st  rat  ion  by  experiment.     Placing  water  is  a 


philosopher,  born  at  Salford,  I>ec.  '24,  1><18.  At 
the  w'za  of  1.')  he  betMiUL'  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Jolm 
Daltoii,  the  author  of  the  atomic  theory,  who 
train. m1  him  in  the  art  of  phy>ical  experimenta- 


ves*«el  made  for  the  purposi*,  Joale  affiiatcd  it 
by  pad<lles  driven  by  a  measured  force,  and  de- 
term  ine<I  both  the  amount  of  lieat  prodiKvd  \ff 
stirrin;r  the  liquid,  and  the  amonnt  f»f  labor  ex- 


tiou  :in  1  the  philosophy  of  chemistry,  and  tau«rhf  :  pended.  He  also  measured  the  anicNint  of  btfil 
hiiu  m  ith 'luMtics.  IIi>4  tir^t  MMeiititic  paper  !  ])nHluce<l  by  rev(dvinfr  cast-iron  wheeb  a^i*< 
was  upon  the  construction  of  elect  ro-ma'juetic  !  one  another.  He  varied  the  experiments  by  for- 
euLriuis;  |)!it  on  a'count  of  the  difKiulties  in  cin<;  water  throufrh  capillary  tubeA,  and  c^cvla- 
the  way,  tile  chief  of  whiih  is  the  rapid  decrease*  tinif  the  heat  ^*ner:iteu  by  the  friction  prodwwi 
of  at  tra-tion  actM»uipuiyin'jr  increase  of  distance     He  employed  other  liquids  in  place  of 


between  m  i  rner^,  he  soon  relinquishe<I  the  tie-  such  as  oil  and  mercury,  and  although  he  focad 

^iiru  of  prod II  ill'.;  a  pra('ti<'al  m<»tor.     In  1841  a  different  de^rree  of  sensible  heat  evolved  with 
he  irave  a  loiture  in  the  royal  Vietoria  ^rallery  =  the  same  force  exf^endcd  upon  different  tnds, 

at  MaucheNtemn  the  results  of  his  experiments  still  he  found  that  it  was  exactly  in  the  iavene 

<»n  a  new  fli-^s  nf  niiirneti*-  forces,  which  cm-  proportion  of  the  llnid*s  specific  heat,  tbiHftU- 

braced  a  stit  Tn'-nt  of  what  had  been  done  by  inir  an<»ther  pro«»f  of   the  correctneas  of  fc* 

Jtriilii  of  St.  r.-te:>bnr:!  and  himself  in  apply-  opinions,  and  of  his  meth«ids  nf  experiin—tiM- 

inu'  iu:i.rnetis'M  a**  a  ini»tive  pi)\wr.     ("ontinu-  My  numerous  triaU  he  ftmnd  that  the  qomtitt 

\\\x  tlu*  invtMiLTition   in  connection  with  Mr.  of  heat  re«iuire<l  to  raise  one  ponnd  cif 


Sci>re^!>v.  Joiih-  arriv.tl  at  the  result  that  a  out*  deirrce  F.  in  temperature  is  preriwly  rtB- 
L'Piin  of  coal  ron^iiMied  by  a  sii-.-mi  enL'ine  will  j»etent  to  raiM?  772  |»nunds  avoirdapoii  <•* 
r.ii^ '  \\\  lb<«.  one  fo<»t  in  heiirht.  while  a  ^'rain     foot  in  height,  or  in  other  words,  is  vqail  b> 
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TT3  "  foot  pounds,"  wliieh  w  the  measnrc  of 
tlie  !on-e  cdled  the  luechaiiiL'sl  equivalent  of 
lieat.  (Sm  CoitaeLATioK  df  Forceh.)  In  con- 
siilcnitiua  of  these  impitrlaiit  liibora,  the  rojul 
lUdlalttf  llie  royal  society  whs  awarded  to  )iim 
Iq  1SS2,  and  ill  IStiO  hu  received  tlie  Copley 
medal.  Ilia  contributions  to  tcientific  peri- 
odicaU  and  otlier  publieationa  have  been  nu- 
Dierous  and  iiuportmit.  He  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  royal  society  in  18fiO;  has  received 
tlie  degree  of  D.  C.  ]>.  froin  Uxford,  and  of 
LL.  D.  frum  UiiVlin  nnd  EJlJuburgh  ;  isncorre- 
ipoading  meml>er  of  the  institute  of  Franco', 
and  woa  prusideut  of  the  Bricisb  association 
tor  the  advancement  of  science  in  ISTi. 

JOtKPOBii^    See  Jooni'oor. 

JUUKDIH,  AMalM  JMqats  Lnls,  a  French 
phyaician,  born  in  Paris,  Oct  29,  1TS8,  died 
tliero,  Jon.  S,  184:S.  lie  was  asurseon  in  the 
army  Hud  In  militarv  hospitals  till  im4,  and 
took  the  avgree  of  M.  D.  in  Paris  in  1819.  He 
wrote  TVaiti  eompUl  del  maladiet  tiniri^ntia 
(2  vols.,  18211),  l'harmaeopi4  unitenelU  (3 
Tub.,  loS8;  2d  ed.,  1840),  and  Dictionnaira 
raitonite,  itymologi^ue,  tffnoagmigue  et  poly- 
glotU  dc§  Itfmet  viUet  daiii  let  leientet  (2  voU., 
1SS4).  He  traDslatud  many  works  frum  the 
German  (inchiding  ttiose  of  Hahnemann),  Eng- 
lish, lulian,  and  Latin. 

JOCBDIX,  JcoB  BiptUte,  count,  a  French 
fieuerul,  born  in  Limoges,  April  20,  1T62,  died 
JB  PlU'i^  Nov.  23,  1633.  He  enliBted  in  the 
array  when  scarcely  16  years  old,  served  five 
jrears  in  America  under  Count  d'Estuiog,  and 
was  tliscliAT^  in  1T84.  He  then  became  o 
merchnnt's  vierk,  and  had  married  a  milliner 
and  adopted  her  hosiness  when  the  revolution 
broke  out  Ha  became  a  lieutenant  of  the  na- 
tional guards,  end  was  in  1791  elected  to  coni- 
muiiil  :•  K;ilU>liiiii  of  vuUintecrs ;  he  joined  the 

iirnis    1. 1    ;l; jrii,   ilistiuguLihed  himself  in 

!>"'_.  .   <    I  ':  I '  .iii"iiriez,    waa    appointed 

lui-  ■  ■.■1.1  II  17113,  and  four  niontli« 
I  ii'.i  ■  ■  ■  ,  ■.  ;.!-■  v^ipik  iif  irenfrnl  of  divi- 
siuh  '.  ■■  .  ,  .1  ;  .■■  ii.:nl:  "f  llondscboote, 
Li   1.    ■  i     I  .;  ..  I  .  :i  Il,>  was  placed 

li,  ..■      .  ;  I    ■    r  ..■  ■'■.■  imrtli.  ^  He 
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.the 


I'  :      I.    I       .      ~:  iiji  at  Ltmo^KS. 

i    1  I  •     ■  I  ■,  I  ■  ,  -  I  ■ , . , !  ■  I   ^  ■  ■  r   11 1  1 1   111!  d  ispensed 

h.  J.ii.l  1.11  Ajiiil  iri,  IT'.a,  iiu  received  Ihe 
nuiiind  of  the  urinj  of  Ibe  Mowjlle.     A  few 

.H  biriT  do  was  transferred  to  that  of  the 
ubrc  uiid  Meusp,  with  which  lie  won  (Jane 
ilie  victory  of  rieuriis,  t'xet'iite<l  several 
,er  '■iii.'i'.i-fnl  nper.ilii.iis.  anil  dmve  the  Aus- 
m-  b..i  i.ij.l  ih,.  lihinv.  In  UiC,  he  displayed 
■iiiiiinur:  l-.lrnl.'  in  cnissiug  (but  river.  In 
'i;  !■■  iiiK.iui'.^d  iiitii  (iei'iimny,  and  defeated 

II      '     "    A !  I  iii.rL'i^Iirii ;    but    beioR   eubse- 

!.■'  -■-il   ;■■  !!■  Wiirzburjt  by  the  aroh- 

..     '       .:.    -.    I.,     y.  I-    ,ibli^ed    to    full    back, 

1  I. -1^. 1.1.1  l.L-  ii.imiitimd,    Jn  17B7  he  wiie 


elected  to  the  council  of  SOD.  where  he  pro- 
cured the  adoption  of  the  law  of  military  coO' 
Hrijttion.  He  was  preaident  of  that  hwly  in 
October,  ITfS,  whea  he  resigned  his  legisla- 
tive funcUons  to  assame  tbe  conmiand  of  tlie 
army  on  the  Danube.  After  a  short  and  un- 
Bucceeaful  carapaiKi),  he  returned  to  Paris,  was 
reelected  to  the  council  of  500,  refused  to  pai^ 
liclpatc  in  the  plans  of  Bonaparte  for  the  sub- 
version of  the  directorial  government,  and  was 
one  of  tlie  members  excluded  from  the  eorpa 
l^gialatif  formed  after  the  18th  Brumaire.  lie 
nevertbelc«s  was  sent  by  the  first  consul  on  A 
special  mission  to  Piedmont,  and  reconciled 
tliat  country  to  the  French  domination.  Ha 
was  appointed  marshal  of  the  empire  and  grand 
esgic  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1804,  but  re- 
ceived  no  important  command,  and  lived  in 
comparative  inactivity  until  he  was  appointed 
in  ItiOO  governor  of  Naples,  and  became  tbe, 
principal  adviser  and  friend  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. He  accompanied  Joseph  to  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  major  general  of  the  armies  of  hit 
Catholic  majesty:  but  ho  had  as  sach  neither  , 
authority  nor  intluence,  and  was  not  ansi 
able  for  the  reverses  of  the  French  armies  in  \ 
the  Peninsula  from  1608  to  1818.  He  wu 
treated  by  Nnnoleon  with  a  coldness  amounting 
to  disgrace.  In  1H14,  having  assented  to  the 
deposition  of  Napoleon,  he  received  a  peerage 
from  Ix>uis  XVlll.  He  joined  Nnpoleon  du- 
ring the  hundred  days,  but  ou  bin  defeat  ul 
Waterloo  went  bock  to  the  fiour1>on«,  wan  cre- 
ated a  count,  tlien  governor  of  the  wventli 
military  division,  and  in  1819  peer  of  France. 
On  the  revolution  o(  July,  1880,  lie  held  for  n 
few  days  the  mioivtry  of  foreign,  affdrs,  and 
was  appointed  by  Louis  Philippe  governor  of 
the  Invalides.     He  was  honest,  and  died  poor. 

JOrBNlLISH.    Sec  fiewspAPEfts. 

JOrnX,  Brarl,  a  Frvnch  explorer,  born  in 
Ronen  about  16&1.  He  was  the  son  of  a  gar- 
dener, served  in  the  army  from  an  early  age, 
and  in  1084  joined  La  Salle's  expedition  to  llie 
month  of  the  MisMssippi.  La  .Siule  placed  Jou- 
tel  in  command  of  his  first  fort  in  Texas,  and 
also  of  the  larger  one,  St.  Louis,  when  he  set 
out  in  November.  IS85,  to  seek  the  river.  On 
the  last  enpediUon,  in  January,  168T,  Jontel 
accompanied  La  t>ulle,  and  was  in  cliorga  ot 
the  camp  when  the  latter  was  assasMnated. 
Leaving  tlie  murderers,  he  set  out  wltli  lA 
Salle's  brother  and  nephew  and  three  otber^ 
ami  reached  Canada  by  way  of  the  Illinoia, 
Thence  be  returned  to  France  in  1688,  and 
retired  to  his  native  city.  In  1TI3  appeared 
ot  Paris  his  Jovraal  hitteriqae  dv  dvmitr 
toyagt  qut  fm  M.  dt  la  Salt  Jit  dant  U  golf* 
de  Merique.  ctlitcd  by  M.  de  Michel.  Charlfr- 
Toiz  met  Jimtel  at  Bouen  in  1723.  and  speaka 
highly  of  liiiti.  Tlio  only  stain  on  him  is  his 
complicity  in  the  frnnd  practised  by  Cavelier 
oo  Tonly  in  the  Illinois  country. 

JOCVDJET,  Jeaa,  a  French  painter,  bom  in 
Rouen  about  104A,  died  in  Pari^  April  6, 
1717.    He  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists,  be- 
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cjiTrn-  known  in  107:{  l»y  his  "Jo-iis  cnrinir  tlio  r»ri«^n,  an'l  Jovollanos  bani*hc<l  frrum  r^virr. 

Viir.:\yl\<\"  Jin«l  \vii>  [trMf.-^^nr  jithI  prirfiilrnl  of  ini'l-.-r  th*.*  pr^tt-xt  of  :\  iins>iiin  In  t-xj»li.»rtr  f.- 

tht"  :ir:i'li'iny  of  p.iintin::.     In  1«m5  ii|»[«.*:m'l  j»r"vini-i.' of  A^iurias,  unil  ri:|M»rt  iij»<»n  thf  <jtt 

his  mri^ti-rjiit-Tf.   •■  K-r!j«-r  In  furc*  Ahu-mrn*,"  of  \u  n:it»ir;il  ri-5iiiiroi*«.     nn  ihc  r^M»'r»Ti<«* 

oorii[i:innL'  f:ivor:il'ly  with  thf  works  of  IVm—  of  C'.ih.irnijs  to  (iiHlny's  fiivor  JiiVi-Il.ii!t"*  mv 

sin  ;in«l  L♦.■^^lln.     Sivt-nil  of  hi«i  pittiirfs  ari-  jit  riM-alli*!  (1707  >,  an«l  upiioinunl  :iml<c.«eitii]'ir  ^■ 

Notr-'   IiariK*  an«l   in  the  Louvre.      Mis  ritrlit  Jtiis^ia:   hut  hcforv  lie  had  timv  to  *«•:  «>ot  h* 

haii'l  h'.in-j"  fli-a!'lf<l  -ht»rtly  ln-foro  hi-*  tK-ath.  wji"*  maJu  niinisttTof  jn^tiic     Hut  l*o«l»y  j^ixo 

h*:  p;iint(.«l  \\ii!i  hi-  h.lt  han'l  tlic  "  Mau'niti«at  "  s^nt  him  oni-e  more  to  A>tiiri:L-,  :in<l  in  \*!^A 

in  tlio  <hoir  of  Notn.-  I»anur.  ha«l  him  dnc'Jtnl  from  h:<  W-d  hy  iii;r*;t.  h^- 

JOl  Y,  VIrlor  Jo^pb  £tlfonf  df,  a  rnnrli  an-  ricil  to  Han  rhtna.  and  tr:iiisfif»rtc«l  to  Maj-'ftx 

thor.  tiorn  nt  Jony.  near  W-rsiilios  j»rohahly  wlicm-e  he  iliil  not  rvtnm  iimil  aftrrtlK-d«»irT5- 

in   17«U,  'ii»'l  in  >t.  (i»rmain-en-Laye.  Sept.  4,  fall  of  Charles  IV.  in  ISOS.     I!**  ri-jcctt-d  a  p^- 

\H\i\.      \\:i\\uj  <nli*te<l  in  the  army  when  a  folio  teiuUre*!  Lim  by  Joscjdi    Bonaparte,  be; 

l>oy.  ho  wtnt  to  South  Anierii-a,  au'l  afterward  represented  his   native  iiroviiiee   in  the  ir< 

to  India,   wln-n-   he  was   introdu<v<l   tti   Tip-  rvntral  junt.-u  and  wa.«  its  leading  f^piril  in  tL« 

|»oo  Sahih.     He  participated  in  the  tir-^t  ram-  darke>t  moment^  of  his  oonntry*5»  f^tnurvk^  fif 

paiL'ni  r»f  the  Freneli  revohition,  reaehe<l  tlio  existence.     When  the  junta  w;i.s  diT^'^lvcd.  c4 

rank  of  major,  and  at  the  n^v  of  :V^  was  placed  the  upproarh  of  tlie  Freneh  tnnijxs,  he  *ai.t>?«^ 

on  the  retired  li-st.     He  now  produrt-d  several  ed  in  reasseniblinjr  the  disjivrsvd  mecnlifrs  tad 

litfht  roiuedies,  nnd  in  1*^07  grained  <'onMderahle  i»revailed  upi»n  them  to  yield  their  pt»Wer  to  tb* 

reputation  by  La  rmtih^  a  lyric  poem,  >et  to  re^'enoy.      He  then  returned  to  Itijnn.  wbener 

inu^ii"  by  Spontini :  thi-*  performance  wa**  re-  upon  the  occn[»ation  of  thetown  by  theFrvfr-^ 

wardcnl  three  years  later  with  one  of  the  ^'reat  in   IMl  he  est-aiKHl  to  Vega.      ihMinpii4}A! 

decennial  prizes.    He  rompoM'd  the  libretti  for  alike  as  a  patrii»t  and  a  scholar,  ho  matehiCr 

Spontini's  J-cmantf  (ortfz  (ls;»7);  C'atel's  Lta  aide<l  Llorente  in  his  cmleavor*  for  thv  intro- 

h'lytitVrf*  (1^10).    Cheruhini's    Ltii    aitursontu  dnction  of  such  refonnsintothe  tribnnalof  tbr 

and  LrM  AhmrfrrantM  { l^l2-*l:i).  and  iJosMni's  holy  otlice  as  should  insure  the  piiblicitT  of  :tt 

Monte  i\><'ll)  and  H'liUnnmc  7W/  dS'jO).     He  pnHreedin^rs.  and  strove  sH:-<lulou.«»ly  for  the  r«- 

nUo  art  I  in  pled  tratredy.     \\U   7'ij'jto-Saih  was  form  of  the  Spanish   drama,      llis  romplrU 

performed  in   lsi:i;  N//////.  for  which  Talma's  works  (7  and  5  vols.,  Madrid),  with  a  biop^v 

acting',    and   espeeially   lii-*  wonderful   rosem-  prefixed,  coni])rise  lyrical  and  didactic  potmnk 

blance  to  Napoleon,  secured  a  remarkable  sue-  epistles,  otles  and  other  minor  con]|Nisitii<»in 

ce«is   in  lH*j"i;  lit'linnire  in  1h2.'5;  and  Juiicn  verse.  Ixith  prave  and  pay ;  a  drama.  Ki  drll^" 

fitniM  fi'M  (ianlfA  in  1S27.    A  series  of  hi>  sketch-  cuentc  honrado.  a  diseourso  on  the  «udv  of  hi*- 

e^  wa'*  ctdjected  in  lsl2-'14  under  the  title  tory;  a  pai>er  (»n  the  aprarian  law,  ^c.  Jt-Trl- 
of  L lltrmite  de  hi  rhnu^ie  d^Anfin^  which  '  lanos  was  versed  in  English  litvraturv.  aad 
wns  compared    with    Addison's    *' Spectator."  i  translated  the  tirst  b«H)k  of  **  Paradise  LiiSt."— 

In   I^ITj  he  became  a  member  of  the  French  See  Memorim  jmra  la  vida  de  JortlLmm^hf 

academy.     Tnder  the  restoration  he  took  an  Cean-Bermudez  (I'inio.  M:ulrid,  1814 >. 

active  part  in  politics,  and  his  attacks  brought  JOVIA!!  (Flavii's  CtArnira  J«>viA!rr»X  R»- 

the  wrath  of  the  government  upon  him  and  his  man  emperor,  died  in  Februarr,  3t>4.  afur  • 

friend  Jay:  both  were  incarcerated  for  a  few  reijrn  of  seven  months.  The  «m  of  Vanvnia- 
month'*,    which    considerably    adde<l   to    their  ■  nu^  one  of  the  pre.itest  penerals  of  hi^  ace  be 

fK»pularity.  and  was  the  occasion  of  their  pub-  w:us  captain  of  the  body  piiHrds  of  the  emperor 

ishin.f  Lfi*  /trrniiff^  <n  prison  (IX'l'S)  and  Lt/f  Julian,  and  participated  in  hi"i  fatal  catajviici 

hi rniiffft  H  fibrrt*'  {\H'2V).    After  the  revtdution  acrainst  the  Persians.     After  the  death  oif  Ja- 

of  July,  I  **:{•»,  he  was  appointed  librarian  at  the  lian,  he  was  prwlaimed  empentr  by  the  Ictrionk 
Louvre  by  Loui<i  I'hilippe,  who  granted  him  also  |  and  declaretf  himM.df  a  Christian.  Ilia  anaj 
in  his  later  years  an  apartment  in  the  chateau  '  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  coontrr.  fnm 

of  St.  (iermain.    He  published  his  own  ^Kurns  which  his  lirst  care  was  to  extricate  iL    Bal 
comyh'ttn  (27  vols,  rtvo,  I'aris,  ls2:J-'7).              I  Sai»or.  tlie  Persian  monarch,  so  harasHed  to 
JO\KIXI\OS,  Caspar  Melrbior  df,  u  Spanish  '  niarcli  with  re]K'ated  attacks  that  JoTian.  to 
poet,  born  in  (iijon.  Jan.  5,  174-t,  died  at  Ve;r:i,  '  Nive  his  army  fn»ni  destruction.  coRMfktrd  to 

Nov.  27,  iHll.     He  was  oriirinally  destinetl  to  an  iirnominious  peace,  which  rej^torvd  to  tW 

tin*  <'hurch.  ami  rei-cived  his  first  tonsure  at  the  Persians  several  possessions  formerly  mt^tiUA 

i\\iK'  of   l:{.     Hut  iifti-r  havinc  studied  phih>so-  from  them,  lM»th  E.  and  W.  of  the  licriflL    O^ 

phy  at   the  univcr-^ity  ttf  Oviedo,  his  friends  reachinsr  the   Roman  territ<irT,  the  empttw 

in  Madrid  pi-rsuaded  liim  to  chan;ro,  and  he  caus<*d  an  indict  to  l>e  issued  which  abroertid 

w.'is  appointed  a  ma^nstrate    of   the  criminal  Julian's  e<licts  atrainst  the  Chri^tiaON  and  r^ 

court  of  Si'ville  in  October,  17'i7.     In  1774  he  stored  the  suprem:icy  of  their  relision;  btf  W 

liecamc  ju<1L^'of  the  same  court,  and  four  years  would  not  permit  the  pairans  to  be  oppnMp' 

later  alcnlde  of  the  royal  household  and  <'ourt  on  account  «if  their  belief.     On  the  wi^r  M 

at  Mad  Hi  I.    The  friend  and  protector  of  Cabar-  Constantinople  he  arrived,  Feb.  16.  S6I.  ai  IW 

rus,  he  shared  in  the  perM-cutions  visited  upon  da.'^tana,  an  obscure  village  of  (valati^ 

the  latter  bv  Ginloy.     Cabarrus  was  cast  into  he  w;is  found  dead  in  his  bed  the  neit 


JOVIDS 

betlier  mffooatod  by  the  charconl  fire  in 

)m,   or  overcome  by  intempernnce,  or 

tim  of  poison,  ie  nnrenain. 

IS,  P«glu.    SoQ  Giuvio. 

ETT,    BeniUilii,   aa   English    dergjniiin 

itic,  born  at  Canilierwdl  in  181T.    lie 

iucated    at    St.   Panl's  school,   elected 

□r  Bulliol  cu11««e,  Oxford,  in  1836,  and 
three  years  latvr.  He  became  tntor  in 
(•ge  in  IS42,  woa  very  sut^cesaful  ae  an 
tr,  and  wa>  appointeu  regiua  professor 
ik  in  tlie  uDivcrsity  in  ISSG,  and  tnaBtor 
liol  college  in  1870.  He  imblished  a 
neotory  on  the  Epiiiitles  of  St.  Paul  to 
lesanloniam,  Galntinna.  nnd  lionions" 
,  1855),  anil  contributed  to  th<h  "  Elsssys 
views"  a  paper  "  On  the  Inspiration  of 
re."  His  principol  work  is  "The  Dia- 
of  Plato,  translated  into  English,  with 
es  and  Introductions"  (4  vols..  1871). 
f,  or  UJawf  (Arab.,  belly),  a  province  of 
anate  of  Jebel  Shomcr,  Arabw,  between 
'  and  30°  N.,  and  Ion.  80^  and  41°  E.; 
)out  700  sii-  m. ;  pop.  about  40,000.  It 
id  of  osBis,  a  deep  oval  depres^on  in  the 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  as  if  by  hillit, 
'0  m.  Ion;;  by  10  or  12  brood.  The  prln- 
Dwo.  of  the  same  name,  is  a  collection 
t  Tillagi.'«.  once  distinct  bnt  now  nnited. 
h,  another  large  villaite,  tics  12  m.  N.  £. 
f.  The  united  popoidtion  of  the  two 
is  abont  .34,000.  The  climate  of  the  val- 
ejnperate  and  dry.  The  gardens  of  the 
re  celebrated  in  that  part  of  the  East. 
:e  palm  is  the  ninin  olgect  of  cultivation, 
}  peach,  apricot,  fig,  and  grape  grow 
ntly.  and  surpass  in  flavor  tlie  fruits  of 
nd  Palestine.  Variona  cereals,  Icgnnii- 
ants,  gonrds,  melons  &c.,  are  al*o  raised. 
nlcna  are  irrigated  by  running  streams, 

of  from  wells  and  cisterns,  as  in  the 
■.  The  inhabitants  are  line  specirnens  of 
riliern  Amb  tvpe.    They  are  rail,  well 
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.ifi,'d  i-i 
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iding  tJeduU)D.4  forced  it  into  a  tributary 
I.  This  continued  until  the  ri»«  of  the 
Itanate  of  Jebel  Shonier.  when  it  was 
1  and  mnde  n  province  of  that  govem- 
Sinca  ihen  it  has  advanced  rapidly  in 
and  civilizutiun. 

,  Aatail*,  a  Purtugueso  dramatist,  born 
ion  earlv  in  the  18th  centorv,  burnt 
'cpt.  23.  !7iJ,  His  comic  plavs  were 
npnliir,  eK|iciiiilly  "Don  Quixote"  and 
Bi'ini;  of  Jewish  descent,  ho  wbr 
I  of  Jiifliii'm,  jind  condemned  bv  the 
ion  lo  die  at  the  slake.  His  works  are 
d  ill  the   Th'"irn  eomico  pOTUiyuet  (5 
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KAB,  a  central  county  of  Ctah ;  area,  I.IOO 
sq.  in.  \  pop.  in  1870.  2,034.  It  is  aiiuated  in 
a  DiDuntainoaa  region,  and  contains  the  sources 
of  streams  tiowing  N.  to  Utah  lake  and  6.  W. 
to  Sevier  river  and  lake.  The  loftiest  peak  ia 
JJt.  Sebo,  12,000  ft.  high.  Along  llie  E.  bor- 
der is  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  WofiBtcli 
range.  Only  a  small  iiortion  is  suituble  for 
agriculture.  Tlie  chief  productions  in  18T0 
were  23,SriQ  bushels  of  wheat.  0,141  of  Indian 
com,  2.009  of  oats,  12,320  of  potatoex,  6,S4T 
lbs.  of  wool.  28,300  of  butter,  and  1,181  tout 
of  huy.  There  were  818  liorseB,  400  milch 
cows,  60T  other  cattle,  and  3,808  Bheep ;  1  tlour 
mill,  2  saw  mills,  and  1  wool-carding  estab- 
lishment.   Capital,  Ncphi. 

JCAH,  Dw*    Seo  Jons  op  Austhi*. 

JCIHBB,  or  Jam*,  VhMte,  a  Spanish  painter, 
born  at  Fuente  la  Uiguero,  Vulenria,  in  I5S3, 
died  at  Bocairent.  near  Alicante,  Dec.  SI,  lATD. 
He  studied  In  Italy,  and  devoted  himself  to  r«- 
ligiouH  subjecta,  bis  nicty  leading  htm  to  par- 
take of  the  communion  as  a  preparaiion  for 
each  new  punting.  IIi«  atuilio  at  VulcnciB 
became  n  nucleus  of  art,  and  lie  was  one  of 
the  most  renowned  Spanish  painters  of  his  day. 
The  ehurchea  and  convents  of  Valencia  and 
other  parts  of  Spain  abound  with  1ii«  worki. 
His  ninsterpieceB  are  the  "  Baptism  of  Clirirt" 
in  the  catliedral  of  Valencia,  and  mx  pictures 
of  the  life  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  roval  |>a]ace 
of  Madrid.  The  tioest  of  his  works  in  the 
Louvre  is  the  "  Holy  Supper," 

JEU  FDUUfDEZ,  an  island  in  the  Sunth  Pa- 
cific ocean,  in  lal.  88°  88'  S.,  Ion.  78°  40'  W,. 
abont  420  m.  W.  of  Valparaiso,  belonging  to 
Ohiti.  It  is  of  Irregular  form,  about  12  m.  ia 
length  ^m  E.  to  W.,  but  not  more  than  4  m. 
across  in  the  widest  part.  A  small  detached 
portion  at  the  S.  W.  end  is  called  S;inta  I'bira 
island.  About  S3  ni.  W.  lies  a  small  island 
called  Mas-Jk-Fuera  (fnrthcr  off  shore).  Juan 
Fernandez  being  dihtinguiabcd  as  Mas-irTieiT» 
(nearer  the  mainland).  Uas-A-Fucru  is  covered 
witli  trees  and  well  provided  with  fresh  water  t 
but  being  destilnle  of  anchorage  or  landing 

Since,  it  is  seldom  visited,  and  very  little  known, 
uan  Fernandez  is,  like  most  of  the  isolated 
oceanic  islands,  of  volcanic  origin,  though  the 
original  ehnpe  and  poKition  of  the  crater  are 
diftlcult  to  trace.  Ilie  principal  material  in  ita 
formation  is  a  slratifieil  tufa,  interspersed  with 
blocks  of  harder  vulcanic  rocks,  such  as  vcsio- 
ular  lava  and  greenslone.  The  N.  E.  part  la 
high,  rising  to  8,000  ft.  in  (he  mountain  called 
El  Yunque  (the  anvil).  The  headlands  form 
abrupt  cliffs  toward  the  sea,  and  are  separated 
by  narrow  valleys,  clothed  in  rich  Tegctutton, 
and  watered  by  small  streams  of  excellent  wa- 
ter. The  S.  W.  prolongation  of  the  inland  ia 
less  elevated,  forming  a  platean  covered  wltli 
grass.  de.<<titnte  of  trees,  and  bordered  by  cliffs. 
A  few  other  parts  of  the  8.  sljore  present  the 
same  appearance.  The  island  is  very  piclu- 
resuHO,  partioolarly  when  approached  from  the 
north.     The  mountains,  rising  rapidly  from 
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the  sea,  hnvo  when  seen  from  that  side  an  as- 
pect of  jrrandeur  which  they  lose  when  seen 
from  other  directions.  Notwithstanding  their 
steepness,  which  renders  most  of  the  summits 
inftccessil)le,  they  are  wooded  to  the  top.  The 
only  anchorage  in  use  is  Cnmberland  hay  in 
the  N.  E.  part ;  it  is  well  sheltered  from  the 
southerly  winds,  which  are  the  prevailing  ones 
in  siHinncr.  Two  valleys  open  into  this  hay, 
and  at  tlieir  confluence  is  situated  the  settle- 
ment, crmsisting  of  a  few  Chilian  huts,  sur- 
mounted hv  the  remains  of  a  fort. — The  first 
settler  on  the  island  was  a  Spaniard,  after 
whom  it  is  named,  who  resided  here  with  his 
family,  hut  afterward  went  to  live  on  the  new- 
ly con(iucred  mainland  of  Chili.  Subsequent- 
ly the  island  was  for  a  long  time  a  debatable 
ground  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  bucca- 
neers, the  latter  finding  it  a  convenient  place 
to  refit  within  easy  distance  of  the  Spanish 
settlements.  To  that  period  may  be  attributed 
the  numerous  small  batteries  of  which  the  re- 
mains can  be  seen  in  Cumberland  bay,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  residents,  in  all  the  small  bays 
in  which  a  landing  might  have  been  attempted. 
At  one  time  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Chilian 
penal  settlement.  To  the  labor  of  the  convicts 
are  due  the  series  of  largo  caves,  dug  in  the  side 
of  the  hill  above  the  anchorage,  now  being  rap- 
idly closed  up  by  the  crumbling  of  the  hillside. 
A  foot  path  over  the  Yunque  range,  through 
a  pass  l,HOi)  ft.  high,  was  also  constructed  by 
them.  In  lrt72  only  a  dozen  Chilians  resided 
on  the  island,  cultivating  a  few  vegetables,  and 
raising  poultry  in  limited  quantities;  but  they 
were  supplied  with  most  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  from  Valparaiso. — It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  were  any  native  land  mammals  on  the 
island  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  Anson  in- 
deed speaks  of  having  seen  the  burrows  of  an 
animal  called  pardcla  by  older  writers,  which 
he  thought  to  be  then  extinct.  Goats  were 
early  introduced,  perhaps  by  Juan  Fernandez 
himself.  They  multiplied  enormously,  and 
formed  the  chief  supply  of  the  buccaneers  who 
used  the  island  as  a  rendezvous.  The  viceroy 
of  Peru  caused  a  large  number  of  <logs  to  be 
landed,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  destroy 
the  goats  and  thus  deprive  the  buccaneers  of 
this  resource;  but  the  steepness  of  the  sum- 
mits and  of  the  cliffs  preserved  many  of  those 
animals.  When  Anson  visiteil  the  island 
( 1741 )  the  dogs  were  still  numerous,  but  sub- 
sisted rliiefly  on  young  seals.  At  present  they 
have  been  nearly  extenninated  by  the  set- 
tlers, .'ind  the  goats  have  increased  again, 
thouifh  mostly  confined  to  the  southern  slope 
of  the  island.  Horses  and  asses  roam  over  the 
islan<l  in  a  half  wild  condition;  horned  cattle 
and  a  few  sheep  are  kept  by  the  settlers,  but 
apparently  in  numbers  much  below  the  re- 
soureis  of  the  pasture  oflered.  The  shores 
were  formerly  frequmted  by  large  numbers 
of  s.-aN.  s  'a  lions,  and  sea  elephants.  The  last 
are  rxtinct,  as  on  tlie  neighboring  coast  of 
.*^outh    America,    and   the   first   have   become 


much  less  niiniGroiis.  A  thnuh-fike  bird  ni 
one  or  two  of  smaller  sixe  are  found  ii  tSw 
woods.  A  fine  humming  bird  is  •bmidiu 
at  a  considerable  elevation ;  and  a  fev  hawb 
:  may  ocx^asionally  be  seen.  If  est  of  these  birdi 
'  are  peculiar  to  ibis  island.  Pigeonn  reMH- 
;  bling  the  European  rock  pigeon,  frequent  the 
'  cliffs  on  Cnmberland  bay.  and  may  have  ben 
introduced.  Few  sea  birds  are  seen  eieqic « 
the  breeding  season  on  some  of  the  idHs  m 
the  8.  side.  No  reptiles  have  been  foimd  bcR. 
Fish  are  abundant,  and  are  dried  for  die  Chi- 
lian market,  to  which  are  also  sent  the  dricl 
tails  of  a  large  crawfish. — The  moat  UrilDSg 
parts  of  the  vegetation  are  a  myrtle-like  Vm, 
the  aromatic  wintersbark,  tree  feraa,  ladi 
large  variety  of  other  lema.  A  ranarkiUi 
palm,  peculiar  to  the  island,  bnt  very  lieulrf 
in  numbers,  grows  only  on  a  few  inaocoobli 
summits.  Apples,  plums,  apricotfli  and  pescki 
were  planted  by  Anson,  ana  hare  become  pha- 
tiful.  Fig  trees  grow  luxuriantlv  near  the  «l- 
tlement,  where  also  turnips  and  radidics  la 
wild  in  abundance.  A  species  of  Gwumf, 
with  enormous  leaves,  forms  a  beantifal  siis- 
ment,  overhanging  the  smaU  streams  M  At 
bottom  of  the  valleys.  Strawberries 
The  pasture  lands  are  covered  with  a 
of  oat,  besides  other  grasses. — A  romsntie  iih 
terest  attaches  to  this  island  through  the  ^tKf 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  supposed  (though  pnh- 
ably  without  reason)  to  nave  c^ven  to  Mm 
the  idea  of  ''  Robinson  Cnisoe.^  (See  Dim.) 
Selkirk,  a  Scotch  sailing  master  on  bosid  tht 
ship  Cinque  Ports  of  Dampier's  aqoadroa,  vm 
left  on  this  island  at  his  own  request  (17IH),ai 
account  of  differences  with  his  captain.  He  re- 
mained in  solitude  four  years  and  four  moathi 
and  was  finally  taken  off  in  February,  ITHM. 
by  Capt.  Woodes  Rogers.  After  having  cs- 
hausted  his  ammunition,  he  subasted  by  rawf 
down  and  catching  goats.  Tradition  points  M 
a  cave  in  the  bay  next  west  to  CnmbcriMi 
bay  as  his  habitation.  The  summit  of  the  fM 
over  the  Yunque  range  is  called  his  loofcs*i 
and  a  tablet  reciting  the  prinripal  points  of  hii 
history  has  lately  been  placed  tnere  by  the 
ofiicers  of  the  British  ship  Topaa.  Pkmow^ 
to  Selkirk,  a  Mosquito  Indian  had  beea  in- 
dentally  left  behind,  and  taken  away  sfria 
after  the  lapse  of  three  ycsara^  by  Dwipier. 

JCAN  T  SANTACIUi,  Im^h  known  as  Doi 
JoROE  Juan,  a  Spanish  explorer,  bora  st  (kt> 
huela,  Valencia,  in  1712,  died  in  Gadia  Jm* 
21,  1774.  He  crossed  the  Atlantiein  17B» 
commander  of  a  frail  polacca,  ezploRd  a  pstf 
portion  of  the  American  coasti  and  niads» 
tronomical  observations  whidh  od  his  reinm  is 
Madrid  led  to  his  election  to  the  acadsi^- 
Philip  V.  apiK>inted  him  vice  admiral  lai  si- 
joined  him  in  17S6  to  Ulloa's  expedMoa  ti 
Sonth  America  for  the  nieasnreBMatsf  sd^ 
gree  of  the  meridian  at  the  equator,  vilh  thi 
assistance  of  La  Condamine  and  Bo^pasr  sf 
the  French  academy.  In  1 763  lie  bacaMS  torn- 
mander  of  the  marine  guards  and  iwpacUir^ 


bsTbor-i,  and  promoted  the  efflciene^  of  the 
fipanieh  nary.  He  wrote  the  wientific  part  of 
Ulloa's  RtlaeUm  of  the  expedition  to  Soath 
America  and  of  the  roeasurenieiit  at  the  ei|ua- 
tor  (see  Olloa,  Antosio  db),  and  jointly  with 
bim  pnbli«hed  a  historical  and  geographical 
dissertntion  on  the  SpanUh-PortDgncM  me- 
ridifkn  boiindarj  line  (Madrid,  1749;  French, 
Paris,  1T70).  His  othar  works  iDclade  a  iiiaa- 
u&l  of  navi^'alion  (Madrid,  1T57),  and  a  work 
relating  to  tlie  application  of  tecliuologr  to  ship 
bnilding  (2  vols..  Madrid,  1761-'77),  which  has 
been  translate  into  Engjiiih  and  French. 

Jl'lBEZ,  BetH*  PaHa,  president  of  Meiico, 
1)orii  in  the  village  of  Sun  Pablo  Gaetatao, 
near  Tixtlan,  in  the  state  of  Oajaca,  Mareh  21, 
1806,  died  In  Mexko,  July  18,  [8TS.  When 
Twy  young  he  lost  liis  parenti,  who  were  In- 
dians in  humble  circutnatanees ;  and  at  the  age 


into  the  service  of  hia  family,  and  gave  him 
his  Hrst  edueation,  plaining  him  afterward  at 
the  seminary  of  that  city.  Yoong  Juarez  soon 
abandoned  theology  for  the  law;  and  havinfr 
ftraduated  with  honors  at  the  now  college  of 
Oajaca,  where  in  addition  tii  bis  legal  studies 
beheld  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  from 
ISSe  to  1H81,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
18S4.  In  183(1  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  con- 
servatives; bnt  in  1842  he  became  chief  judge 
of  the  repnblic,  which  post  he  held  till  1645, 
wben  a  partial  triumph  of  his  party  led  to  his 
appointment  as  secretary  of  the  atate  govern- 
ment of  Oajaca  nnder  Gen.  Leon.  He  was, 
however,  soon  obliged  to  give  np  this  office, 
and  he  acted  as  chief  justice  of  the  superior 
court  till  the  end  of  the  same  year.  When  the 
resolution  headed  by  Snlas  triumphed  in  Au- 
gust, 1^6,  tlie  state  of  Oajaca  resumed  its 
anvereignty,  and  established  a  junta,  vesting 
llie  executive  power  in  a  triumvirate  composed 
of  Femander  del  Campo,  Arteaga,  and  Juarez. 
The  jimta  immediately  after  its  organization 
restored  the  constitution  of  IBSi;  and  Ar- 
teaga  was  elected  governor,  while  Juarei  was 
sent  a.*  deputy  to  the  general  constituent  con- 
gress (if  1846,  where  he  gave  a  vigoroos  anp- 
Krt  to  the  policy  of  the  acting  president 
rins  in  negotiating  a  loan  of  114,000.000  on 
chureli  ]iroperty,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war  ngninst  the  t'nited  States.  Artcaga  hav- 
ing resigned  in  1847,  Juarez  was  elected  in  hi* 
stead,  and  remained  governor  till  August,  1603, 
During  this  period  he  introduced  many  useful 
reforins,  and  managed  the  finances  so  well 
that,  after  over-paying  all  the  contribntions 
to  the  nntionnl  government  and  liquidating  the 
stfitL-  debt,  he  li'ft  on  retiring  a  surplus  of  $60.- 
mw  ill  Ihi-  treasury.  One  of  the  first  aets  of 
his  impl.icalilo  enemy  Santa  Anna,  on  seiring 
the  rein<!  of  government  soon  afterward,  was 
tlie  .irri'-f  and  exile  of  Juarez,  who.  almost 
destitute  nf  resources,  sojourned  two  years  in 
New  Orleans.  In  July,  18B5,  be  relumed  to 
Mexiru  by  way  of  Panama,  and  landed  at  Aca- 


I,  where  he  joined  Gen.  Alvarez,  then 
commanding  the  revolutionary  troops  against 
Banta  Anna.  Alvarez  was  procbimed  pre«- 
dent  on  Oct.  4,  and  he  at  once  Appointed  Juarez 
minister  of  justice  and  religion.  Immediately 
after  the  inanguratJon  of  the  new  admiidstra- 
tion,  Juarez  proposed  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  special  clerical  and  military  courts,  un- 
der which  these  two  classes  had  long  enjoyed 
immunity  from  the  laws  of  the  nation.  The 
measure  received  the  unanimous  sanction  of 
tlie  constituent  congress.  When  Comonfort 
succeeded  Alvarez  in  the  presidency  (Dec,  11. 
I65G),  he  at  once  appointed  Juarez  governor  of 
Oajaca.  in  order  to  remove  him  from  the  cabinet. 
Juares  was  received  with  joy  in  hia  native 
state,  and  his  second  ailministralion  wa.4  marked 
by  still  more  happy  results  than  tlie  first.  He 
was  reelected  as  constitotional  governor  in 
September,  1W57,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
general  elections  resulted  in  his  elevation  to 
the  post  of  president  of  the  supreme  court  of 
jnstice,  whicli  in  Mexico  Lt  eqnivalentto  the  vice 
presidency  of  the  nation.  In  Octolier  Comon- 
fort,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  whole 
liberal  press,  created  him  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior. On  the  downfall  of  the  Comonfort  ad- 
ministration, Juarez  repaired  to  Gnannjunto, 
issued  a  manifesto,  formed  a  cabSuet.  and,  in 
virtue  of  his  otBce  of  chief  justice,  was  recog- 
nized as  president  by  all  the  states  in  January. 
1668;  but,  unable  to  oppose  the  rrnctionflry 
forces,  he  wos  obliged  to  transfer  his  govern- 
ment first  to  Guadalajara,  afterward  lo  Ooliuia, 
and  nltimately  by  way  of  the  iMhmns  of  I'en- 
ama  and  New  Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he 
arrived  on  May  4.  In  April.  1869.  he  was  r«c- 
<^ized  as  president  by  the  Tnited  States.  On 
Jun.  11,  1801,  after  having  defeated  Mimmon, 
he  entered  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  in  tlje  fol- 
lowing Mareli  he  was  confirmed  in  the  presi- 
dential functions  by  a  general  election,  in  which 
Don  Miguel  Lerdo  de  Tejada  wu  the  opposing 
candidate.  Three  important  acts  of  the  Juarez 
administration  deserve  special  mention :  the 
suppression  of  religious  orders,  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  ehiirch  property  (June,  ISitl),  and 
the  suapennon  for  two  years  of  payments  on 
account  of  the  foreign  debt  and  of  alt  national 
liabilities.  The  decree  for  this  last  measure, 
issued  by  congress,  on  tlie  recommendation  of 
Jnarei,  Jnly  17,  led  Co  the  formation  of  an 
alliance  of  intervention  (London,  Oct.  31)  be- 
tween England,  France,  and  Spain,  and  the  m- 
vnrion  of  the  republic  by  llie  allied  forces, 
which  reached  Vera  Omz  on  Dec.  8.  Jnare^ 
however,  promised  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  credito^^  and  in  consequence  England  and 
Spain  declined  to  commence  hostilities,  and 
prepared  to  evacuate  the  country;  bnt  France 
insisted  npon  the  necessity  of  af^ive  monsurea, 
iistenwbly  for  the  protertion  of  the  French 
residents,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  empire  in  Mexico,  and  accordingly 
declared  war  against  Juarex  on  April  IS,  l^iia. 
The  president,  after  the  capture  of  Puebia  by 
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Cion.  Foroy,  rojranlinj?  the  dofenco  of  tho  i  oa  (10),  Juba  hastened  to  the  succor  of  kam 
('ai>ital  tus  h<)pL'li.'s.s  :i]>uii(U)iH-il  it  uq  May  01,  Viiriis,  the  comiiiiiiKlor  uf  PomiHry'*  forccx 
18(i3,  utid  estuhlishod  his  {^ovcrnincnt  at  Sun  Varus  liad  already  been  dvfvaU.^1  afiiivr  Lit 
Luis  l*utosi  (June  10),  wlieiire  lie  w:is  com-  walls  of  I'tica;  baton  the  approach  o(  Jm 
pelle<l  to  rotreat  to  Monterey,  and  thence  to  Curio  retreated  and  assumed  a  »troii^  yM 
Ohihuahuji,  arriviu}^  at  the  last  city  on  Oct.  12«  near  tlie  sea.  He  wa;s  drawn  from  hi*  hj*- 
18r)4.     Meantime  the  areliduke  Maximilian  of  ,  tion  by  a  ^tratiigem,  and   ovvrtliruvn.  u- 


Aii'itria  had  assumed  the  functions  of  emperor 
at  tlio  capital.  Continued  reverses  of  Juarezes 
tiiiops  rendered  it  nciressary  for  iiim  to  with- 
draw as  far  north  ils  El  Paso  del  Norte,  where 


self  beini;  slain,  and  his  anuy  almotft  col  b 
pieces.  Juba  sullied  the  glory  of  this  riibtfr 
by  cruelty,  causinj;  soine  ot»horts  of  ravairt 
who  had   surrendered  to  be   niassai-ftd.   Hm 


lie   fixed   his  ^Mvernment  on  Aui?.   15,  18ii5.     enjoyed  his  kin^om  in  petu-e  till  4(i  Bw  C 


While  at  this  i>laco,  his  term  of  otlice  having 


when  Ciesar  arrived  in  Africa  to  cnuh  tlwitfi 


cxpireil  (Nov.  30),  Gen.  Gonzalez  Orte<;a,  in  ■  remnant  of  the  Pompeian  fai-tiuD.  Boerknk 
vu'tuc  of  his  position  as  ])resi<lent  of  the  su-  king  of  Mauritania,  was  incited  to  invwlc  Ur 
preme  court  of  justice,  asserted  his  right  to  i  ba*s  dominions,  and  a  Roman  fon*e  was  Ml 
assume  tho  executive  power;  but  Juarez,  fore-  to  cooperate  with  him.  Juba  heard  of  tlrfir 
^■cein^  the  disastrous  eiTects  that  a  change  of  .  inroad  on  the  way  to  join  Scipio.  the  Pu» 
government  might  pro<luco  at  such  a  juncture,  ])eiau  commander,  and  turneti  a^nst  tbe^ 
declared  his  term  of  administration  extended  ■  but  tinally  went  to  Sripii>'s  aid.  The  litil 
until  peace  should  be  ro,>*tored  mid  new  con- 
stitutional elections  t:ike  ]>lace.  To  avoid  the 
appearance  of  al)andouing  the  national  soil,  ho 
fre(|Uently  refuse<l  invitations  of  the  American 

commander  of  Fort  Bliss  to  visit  him.     In    spair  killed  himself.     After  his  death  hU  kia^ 
June,  IHiWt,  his  arms  obtained  a  first  decided  •  dom  was  fornu*d  into  a  Ilomon  province* 


hosts  encoimtered  at  Thapsus,  and  the 
proved  fatal  to  the  Nuniidian  and  his  aDiak 
Jubii,  fleeing  from  tlie  tield,  wandered  al^ios 
for  a  few  days  as  a  fugitive,  and  then  ia  it- 


success ;  and  continuing  victorious,  ht>  left  £1 
Paso  and  steadily  uilvanceil  southward,  tarrying 


which  the  historian  Sallust  was  the  fir»t  goro^ 
nor. — His  infant  son,  Jiba  IL,  waa  takes ta 


for  lirief  periods  at  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Zaca-  ■  Itonio  and  carefully  edue^ited,  and  btoam  a 
tecas,  an<l  San  Luis  Potosi  (February,  1807),  favorite  of  Octavius  wlio  in  30  B.  C.  rvfUni 
while  the  troops  under  Maximilian  were  con-  i  him  to  his  father's  kingdom,  which  in  23  vit 
centrated  in  tlie  city  of  Quer^'taro,  after  the  [  exchanged  for  Mauritania  and  a  partof  Gcia- 
rei'-mbarkation  for  France  of  tho  forces  under  '  lia.  lie  wrote  many  valuable  ul»tuiicd  lai 
]i:uainc.      That  ])lace  was  soon   inve>ted   by  ;  other  works,  all  of  which  are  lo^L     Il«»fC^ 


the  Jiuirez  troops,  and  Maximilian  captured 
and  shot  (Juno  VJ).  On  July  10  Juarez  reen- 
tered the  capital  of  the  republic,  and  in  ( >eto- 


posi'd  to  have  dietl  about  A.  D.  18. 

JIBBCLPORE,  a  town  of  India,  in  Uic  Briah 
territory  of  Saugor  and  Xerbudda,  at  the  l«H 


her  ho  Wiis  reelected  constitutional  president,     of  a  nx'ky  hill,  near  the  Xerbudda  river.  dU 
The  five  bucceeding  years  were  marked  by  a    m.  S.  W.  of  Allahabad,  and  capital  of  a  ditfrkt 


scries  of  revolutions,  in  which  the  principal  of  0,237  sq.  m.,  with  about  5u0,0uu  ii 
actors  were  (ien.  Portirio  Diaz  (the  un^uccess-  i  The  population  of  tho  town  is  not  stated  btf 
ful  candidate  against  Juarez  in  18(i7)  and  his  i  it  has  acquired  importance  us  a  btatiiA  oa  ibt 
partisans.  Peatre  was  restored  in  1H72 ;  and  |  East  Indiam  railway.  It  is  a  large  and  dooni^ 
Juarez,  who  had  been  reelected  in  ls7l,  si.'emed  j  iug  idace,  with  a  renowned  school  of  indaatrr. 
likely  to  enjoy  a  season  of  trampiillity;  but  established  in  ISoO  in  plaice  of  the  fonncr  ni- 
bis  constitution,  naturally  strong,  had  gradu-  :  lege.  In  tlie  vicinity  are  many  remarkaUt 
ally  given  way  under  the  trials  which  beset  his  geological  formations,  and  a  numlier  of  Ui« 
stormy  administration,  and  lie  died  of  apoplexy.  :  and  tanks,  which  in  the  rainy  season  an  « 

Jl'ARROS,  DobIbi^  a  Central  American  ec-  !  swollen  as  to  make  the  place  inai*ceMiUc  aal 
clesiastic,  died  about  1820.  He  Wiis  syntMlal  I  to  strengthen  its  strategical  poaition.  Aioul 
examiner  to  the  archl)i.sliop  of  Guatemala,  and  ,  English  force  defeated  here,  Dec.  19,  1^11. 
wrote  Comjirmlio  tie  la  hintoria  de  ia  ctudtid  \  0,000  Mahratta  troops  of  the  rajah  of  NaoyK 
dt!  (iutittimtla,  in  six  bitoks  (Guatemahi,  1m)0-  ■  The  town  has  an  English  garrison  and  a  pMitkal 
*1H).  It  emiiraccs  accounts  of  Guatemala,  San  I  agent  subordinate  to  the  authorities  of  Sa^pjr. 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  <      JtBILEE,  a  festive  twelvemonth  of  the  aa- 

Jl'BA  I«,  king  of  Numidi:i,  son  of  Iliempsid  .  cient  Hebrews,  celebrated  every  50th  yeib 
(who  had  been  restored  to  the  throne  by  Pom-  .  and  inaugurated  by  the  blowing  of  tronptCi 
pev),  died  by  his  own  hand  in  40  B.  C.  Juba  iyobel.)  According  to  tho  Sloaaic  Uv  ertfv 
succeedeil  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  7th  year  as  well  as  every  7th  day  was  obsarrw 
lather,  ami  in  the  conflict  between  Ciesiir  and  as  a  period  of  rest.  To  avoid  the  difficnh;  «( 
Pompoy  he  sided  with  the  latter,  both  from  supposing  two  succesMvo  yean  tohethas«^ 
enmity  to  Cies'ir,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  served,  some  critics  have  endeaTored  to  p«*« 
on  an  ollicial  visit  to  Uome  during  his  father's  that  tho  year  of  jubilee  waa  the  49th  ImmI 
lifrtime,  and  from  frien<Uhii>  for  the  man  to  of  the  5Uth.  During  this  year  thctv  va*  w*- 
whom  his  father  owe<l  his  crown.  The  m<»-  ther  sowing  nor  reaping,  all  depeadian  afifc* 
iiK-nt  Curio,  Cie>ar*s  lieutenant,  landed  in  Afri-    on  tho  spontaneous  producta  of  Um 


th0  mirplus  prodnce  of  the  preo*din(r  yenre. 
Bondmen  of  Hebrew  dewmt  boi^aine  free,  and 
every  one  r««Titned  possesRion  of  liis  inheritsnee. 
howBoever  it  had  been  atit^nnted.  Unlike  the 
sabbatical  year,  however,  riie  Jnbil»  did  not 
snnnl  debt*.  The  design  of  tjii^  institntion  was 
to  check  Iho  rise  of  any  great  inequality  of  bo- 
(4al  condition,  and  to  prevent  the  rieb  from 
oppressing  and  enslaving  the  poor  or  appropri- 
Btinc  their  lands.  It  also  stren^oned  the 
bonus  of  familiei,  and  bonnd  the  people  to 
their  conntry,  by  Ipflding  them  to  oheneb  an 
■flection  for  estates  derivefl  from  their  ancestors 
and  to  be  transmitted  to  their  posterity.  Tlie 
^bilee  did  not  continne  to  be  observed  after 
tbe  Babylonish  captivity. — In  the  middle  ages, 
the  term  was  applied  to  the  year  in  which  at! 
who  visited  the  ehnrcli  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome 
for  a  certain  number  of  days  with  pions  offer- 
tage  received  plenary  indulgence.  A  jubilee 
was  first  declared  bv  Pope  Boniface  vIII.  in 
1800,  and  wastorecnrin  every  IW  years.  The 
time  was  limited-by  Clement  VI.,  Urban  VI., 
and  Pan)  II.  respectively,  to  60, 33,  and  SO  years, 
and  the  last  period  still  remains  tlie  ordinance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  condition 
of  visiting  Home  is  no  longer  in  force,  certain 
works  of  charitv  or  devotion  being  substituted, 

J1JD«4.      Sec  JiDKA. 

JPDJH  (Ueb.  Vehudah).  the  fonrth  of  the 
•ona  of  Jacob  by  Leah.  The  tribe  named  after 
bhn  was  the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  On  the  conquest  of  Palestine  it  re- 
ceived all  the  land  bounded  by  Dan,  Benja- 
min, the  Dead  sea,  Idumica,  Bimeon,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  became  particularly  power- 
W  under  the  dynasty  of  David,  which  origi- 
nated in  one  of  its  town.i,  Bethlehem,  and,  ^- 
ter  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  state  into  two 
kingdoms,  tlie  principal  member  and  repre- 
aentativc  of  the  southern,  named  from  it  the 
kingdom  of  Juddh.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  northern  kingdom,  Israel,  by  the  Assyri- 
ans. Jndnh  became  the  common  name  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  in  general,  and  the  name  Jews 
(Heb.  Yehudim,  Lat.  Jvdiri)  is  derived  from 
ft,  Jemsalem,  the  capital  of  the  undivided 
Hebrew  slate,  and  afterward  of  the  sonthern 
division,  was  silnated  on  the  confines  of  Jn- 
dah  and  Benjamin.  The  moantain  of  Jndah 
was  a  range  traverwng  its  centre,  and  the  desert 
of  the  same  name  near  its  southern  bonndary. 

JTDiH,  anmamcd  IIakkadosh,  "the  Holy," 
a  celebrated  rabbi  of  the  2d  century,  of  the 
house  of  Gamaliel,  one  of  his  successors  as 
(UMt  (patriarch),  and  the  principal  anthor  of  the 
Mishnah.  Ho  wna  a  friend  of  one  of  iJie  Ro- 
man emperors,  whom  Rapoport,  the  most  com- 
eitcnt  critic  on  the  subject,  identifii'S  with 
orcns  Anrelins. 

JGDAH,  enmamed  Hai.lbvi,  "the  Levite," 
a  Spanish  rabbi  of  the  13th  century,  called  as 
an  Arabic  writer  Abcl  Habsav.  He  distin- 
girished  himself  as  a  physician,  philosophical 
theologian,  and  poet,  in  the  la«t  capacity  being 
nasurpassed,  if  ni]t  unequalled,  by  any  post- 


be  sings  in  glowing  strains  of  pious  devotion ; 
bnt  before  he  rMched  the  holy  city  every 
trace  of  him  is  lost.  According  to  a  tradition, 
ho  was  killed  by  a  Mussulman  before  entering 
its  gate.  His  principal  work  is  the  Katari 
("The  Khaear"),  a  vindication  of  the  truth 
and  exposition  of  the  ]>rinciplc9  of  Judaism,  in 
fictitious  discourses  on  religion  between  a  king 
of  the  KhaEars,  who  was  converted  to  that 
faith  about  four  centuries  before  the  time  of 
the  author,  and  a  rablti.  It  was  translated 
from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew  by  Jndah  ben 
Tibbon,  into  Latin  by  Buitorf.  and  also  into 
Spanish  and  German.  His  sours,  which  among 
others  contain  the  gems  of  Hebrew  liturgicid 
poetry,  have  found  numerous  translators  and 
editors,  among  the  most  recent  of  whom  are 
Lnzzato,  Bsciis,  Dukes,  and  Geiger  {Der  Dimn 
de»  CaiUlier»  Abv'l-Hatmit  Juda  ha-Lett,  Bres- 
lan.  1861).  His  elegy  on  Zion  was  translated 
into  German  by  Mendelsnohn. 

JCDiS  ISCiUOT,  one  ot  the  twelve  apostlei, 
and  the  betrayer  of  Ctirist.  As  to  Ida  sur- 
name Iscariot  (Gr.  'lona/KiriTf),  there  arc  many 
theories ;  the  most  probable  w,  that  it  is  merely 
the  Greek  form  of  writing  the  Hebrew  ith 
KerivCit,  "  man  of  Kerioth,"  a  town  of  Judah. 
He  was  the  son  of  Simon,  was  appointed  trea- 
surer of  the  apoetlee,  covenanted  with  tiie 
chief  priests  to  deliver  Jesus  np  to  them  for 
SO  pieces  of  silver  (at  the  highest  computation 
about  t22,  but  in  comparative  Tolne  probably 
equivalent  to  nearly  $500),  acconiplished  tliie 
purpose,  repented  when  he  saw  bis  Lord  con- 
demned and  buffeted,  offered  to  restore  the 
money,  confessed  that  he  had  betrayed  inno- 
cent blood,  and  in  despair  coniiuitted  suicide 
by  hanging  according  to  Matthew,  or  fell  and 
burst  asunder,  as  related  in  Acts  in  the  words 
of  Peter.  Soma  interpreters  auppoae  that  the 
motive  of  his  betrayal  was  to  oblige  Jeeus,  in 
self-defence,  to  announce  himself  as  the  ei- 
pected  king  Messiah,  to  surmount  the  emer- 
gency by  his  mirackdous  powers,  and  to  open 
to  himself,  the  apo^tes,  and  the  Jewish  king- 
dom the  anticipated  career  of  aggrandizement 
"The  difference,"  says  Archbishop  Whately, 
"between  lacnriot  and  his  fellow  apostles  was, 
that  tliough  they  all  had  the  same  expectations 
and  conjectures,  he  dared  to  act  on  his  coojec- 
tnrea,  departing  from  the  plain  course  of  his 
known  duty  to  follon'  the  cnlculations  ot  his 
worldly  wisdom  and  the  schemes  of  his  worldly 
ambition."  See  Whately's  "Discoome  on  the 
Treason  of  Judas  Iscariot,"  in  his  "  Essays  on 
some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Failli "  (Lon- 
don, 1639).  That  he  was  simply  a  traitor  is 
the  impression  generallv  made  by  the  narrative, 

JVDIS  UGUBJCC8.  See  Hkbrews,  vol.  viii., 
p.  epa. 

JCD18  TREE.  The  tradition  that  Judas 
hanged  himself  upou  a  species  of  f*rfl$  (the 
oriental  name  for  the  tree)  has  kept  his  namo 
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Httai'licd  to  the  tbrw  or  fiiur  epooies  compriged 
in  thu  ^.'I'liiifl.  In  Aini:ric&  the  pciKU  is  repre- 
wntLiI  tiv  C.  Viiiiotlfiui*.  which  al^o  \ivaf9  the 
{ii>|iul!ir  oiiiiio  of  rLHl-bud ;  it  is  a  small  tri-e, 
nuvly  (.•xcLvdint;  80  ft.,  found  from  New  York 
Honlhwurd  and  wosiH-aril,  L-npeciully  on  the 
IninLs  III  rivrrd.  Whvn  nut  rrowdud  liy  other 
trvMi  it  fiirni.-i  «  rimndvd  Iieiid,  and  a[)iicar4  at 
B  distance  aonivwhat  like  un  U[i|ik'  tree ;  tlio 
lenvoi  are  round  hvart-!ilia[i«d.  of  a  hliiisli  ^lova 
abiive.  witii  A  tirayiMh  in'eeii  on  the  under  Bur- 
taee :  the  foliufce  lion  a  reninrkuhly  clean  and 
healtliy  np|H.'nninee,  and  is  nut  liable  to  the 
attack*  of  inM.'ctit.  It  hcUmKH  to  the  Ugumi- 
ftour,  in  n  itutiordi-r  in  which  tlie  Aowerd  are 
not  perfectly  pupiliiinai.'eouij;  the  llowers  are 
of  n  diirk  peiu:li-l)loMuni  color,  and  are  pro- 
duced before  the  leaven  ap|icar  in  small  umbel- 
like cIiisti-rH.  not  only  upon  the  wuod  of  the 
previous  year,  but  upiin  bnulches  that  ore  8cv- 
ertd  years  old.  and  even  upon  the  trunk  itiwilf ; 
though  individually  small,  tbc  flowers  ore  in 


JUDEA 

I  Japnn  Judas  tree.  It  if  of  ■loirpvnk.ta 
I  blooinB  profu!M:lj  when  only  a  foot  dr  tn 
I  hit:h.  and  ha»  durker-color«d  flowcntl«iM 
'  otlteni.  All  tlie  species  gruw  from  McdL 
I  JI'UD,  SjliHter,  an  American  utkir.  ka 
in  Westbampton,  Uasa..  Jnly  23,  IBllArik 
I  Augusta,  Me.,  Jan.  !U,  165S.  lie  fn  ~ 
\  Yalu  collc^  in  18S6,  subsequently 
I  the  Unitarian  creed,  stndietl  theology  it  Cb- 
bridfce,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  tb  E« 
I  pariah  in  Au^sta,  Ue.,  in  1^40.  In  INlb 
befnu  tlie  work  on  which  liis  literan  nM» 
!  tion  chielly  re»ts,  -  Marftaret.  a  Tale  of'dwU 
I  and  Ideal,"  &c.  (I2n)o,  Boston.  IMJ).  vlift 
has  been  illustrated  by  a  scriifs  of  untliHdn* 
ings  by  Darley  (New  York,  l^^i.  la  IS 
he  published  "Philo.  an  Evan^li«d,''aM» 
tic  poem  in  blank  verse,  and  in  ifae  siatiB 
"  Kichard  Edney."  a  romance.  An  old  am 
tradition  su^i.'eated  to  him  a  draiuntic  poai 
tive  acts.  "The  White  llills,  an  Aariia 
Tragedy."    Avolome  entitled  '■  Tbe  na4 
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s  of  Discourses."  waa  publisbedl*    | 


Jwlu  Tm  (Cerda  Cuidfuli). 

such  pr()f  Hsion  ai  to  ([uite  cover  the  tree,  which 
when  planted  for  ornament  should  be  set 
oiniiniit  a  background  of  cverjircens,  to  show 
to  tliu  host  advantage  1  the  fruit  is  a  flattened 
[mhI  with  nunicruuK  seeds.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  capable  »t  receiving  a  fine  polish.  Upon 
the  4Mntincnt  tbe  llowers  of  the  European 
A(K>cieit  are  u-tol  in  salads,  and  fried  in  butter 
ao  fritters  and  the  tlnwer  buds  are  pickled  in 
riiicpir ;  it  is  said  that  tlu-  Freni-h  settlers  in 
thin  country  make  a  iiimihu'  UKe  of  the  flowom 
of  iiur  s^K-cii-H.  which  hare  «  pleasantly  acid 
taste.  This  \a  one  of  the  native  trees  which 
liavo  received  tim  little  atlentiun  from  planters, 
MS  it  is  plea-^Liig  at  all  times,  anil  highly  orna- 
mental  in  early  spring.— The  Europoan  Judas 
trc«',  C.  Mifi'/'Mttruiii,  lia-i  less  pointed  leaves 
and  darker  itowers  than  ours.  Mid  is  also  less 
hardy.  One  uf  the  mo^t  valuable  hardy  orna- 
mental slirnlis  uf  recent  introduction  is  called 
in  the  nuriMirieii  (',  Jajuwifa,  t>ut  is  probably  a 
varii-ty  of  (•'.  ChimiuU,  and  is  known  at  the 


humuii^ly  in   1B54;   and  his  "Life.'' 
Arctluisa  Iloll.  appeared  in  the  aame  v 

JrDE  (Gr.  'Ini'iif).  Batat,  iamaitMlT>i» 
DECS,  or  LEBBBrs,  one  of  the  apofUe^  a  r^ 
tive  of  Jesus,  probably  a  sua  of  Alp^w  ■!■ 
brother  of  James  the  Less.  No  circ^MBOM 
of  his  life  are  related.  According  to  Ik*  t» 
ditions  of  the  West,  he  preached  and  lalnl 
martyrdom  in  Persia.  According  to  tMB 
traditions,  he  labored  in  Arabia,  5tt^  wt 
FolestiDc,  and  died  in  Edesaa;  or.  mtiAc 
to  others,  visited  Assyria  also,  and  &A  ■ 
Phtcnicia.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  nst 
em  church  on  Oct.  8.  The  Iraditina  «f  At 
charch  regarded  him  as  the  anlbor  «f  d( 
Epistle  of  Jude,  one  of  the  canonical  boiAsit 
tlie  New  Testament ;  but  some  recent  erUm 
beliere  the  apostle  Jude  Ttladdeu  to  W  SM^ 
cnt  from  Jude  the  brother  of  tbe  Lord  Mdrf 
James  the  Less,  and  the  latter  Jnda  to  km 
been  the  author  of  the  epistle.  Tbe  grnnrnt 
ness  of  the  epistle  waa  disputed  h  mtIt  ■ 
tbe  time  of  Jerome,  chiefly  beeanae  it  ritci  As 
two  apocryphal  books  of  '* Enoch"  aad  th* 
"  Assumption  of  Moaea."  Host  eritm  ka«- 
cver,  have  malnt^oed  it  It  is  writua  >ilk 
vehemence  and  fervor,  seema  to  ban  baa  il- 
dressed  to  converted  Jew*  in  Asia  UBcr  mik 
Iwyund  the  Euphrates,  and  co&tcada  ^ 
Gnostic,  Nicolaiian,  i    '      ' 


Commentaries  on  tbe  cmstla  \mr 
written  br  Scharling  (lUl).  Itampf  (18UL 
Gardiner  (Boston,  ISfiS),  Hntber  (Id  ad,  UN> 
Wicsinger  <1663),  and  Schott  (I8U). 

JTDIA,  or  Jaiia,  a  name  Tarioosly  mtk  to 
ancient  geography  to  deaigaato  ibc  wbala  d 
Palestine  or  the  land  of  tbe  Jew^  esnoi^ 
during  tbe  period  between  tbe  BabfioaiA*^ 
r  tivity  and  the  lost  vara  of  tbe  Jan;  ■* 
!  soutbcm  kingdom  of  the  Hebrawi^  or  dat  rf 
:  Judah,  in  contradistinction  to  tbtf  i<  Aa  m 
;  tribes  of  laraet ;  or  tbe  tontben  dhWM  ^ 
I  Palestine  W.  of  tbe  Jordan  In  tU  ttet*'  ^ 


JUDGES 


F'Aa  nortli,  the  Jordan  and  the  Deed  sea  on 
''  ibe  east,  Idnnwa  Hnd  the  desert  on  the  Hoath, 
SgTpl  on  the  ftoathwcst,  and  the  Mediterranean 
OB  tile  west.  Tbs  limits  of  Judeu  in  eoeh  of 
these  atjreptatioos  were  continually  Tarj'ing. 
(Bee  FiLEBTiNB,  and  Hrbrbwb.) 

JCIKES,  BMk  or,  one  of  the  biatorical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  narrutiiiij:  the  deeds  of 
the  thirteen  judges  of  Israel  from  Otbniel  to 
-fioinaoQ.  It  is  a  fragmeatary  rather  thnn  a 
I  «eiaplete  and  eonnected  hiitory,  the  fallest  ac- 
40iints  being  ^ven  o(  Deboroii  and  Barak, 
I  ^deon,  Jephtbah,  and  SumsoD.  It  begins 
,  with  ghowing  that  the  culamitiea  BnSered  by 
ttw  Ilebrens  after  the  death  of  Joshua  were 
-doe  to  their  apostasf  from  Jehovah.  It  is  RUp- 
posed  bj  many  that  the  first  10  and  the  remain- 
iBg  6  cliaptere  are  by  different  aulhore.  The 
fint  portion,  believed  by  some  to  bare  been 
in^tten  before  the  time  of  David,  U  ascribed 
to  Boniael.  Most  German  critics,  however, 
believti  the  book  to  have  been  compiled  on  the 
baaia  of  ancient  docuinenta  at  a  late  period. 
Accordint[toBertheBU(SchenkerHi'iW/R»i-on, 
art.  EirhUr,  Leipxic,  1673),  the  compiler  was 
Ezra.  The  saniB  writer  also  regards  it  as  prob- 
■Ue  that  the  book  of  Ruth  originally  formed 
a  portion  of  the  book  of  Judges.  Among  the 
most  important  commentators  on  tlia  book  are 
l>e  Clerc,  RoBenmaller,  Maarer,  Stnder,  Bush, 
Berthean.  Keil  (IKtlS),  and  Bachmann  (186$). 
KDUS  OF  ISBIEL.  See  HaBRana. 
JCOCimrT,  in  law,  a  solemn  determination  of 
a  qaeation,  denlnred  by  a  conrt  of  re(»rd.  Tlie 
Unfcnago  osed  in  a  judgment  is,  that  *'  it  is 
Qoaudered  by  the  court,"  Ac,  the  theory  be- 
ing that  the  fnnction  of  the  conrt  ia  not  to  ^ve 
its  own  de<'mon,  but  to  iiacertain  and  pronounce 
the  decision  of  tlic  law.  To  give  validity  and 
fnll  force  to  a  judgment,  the  court  which  renders 
il  must  have  competent  jurisdiction  over  the 
ease;  that  iti,  it  must  be  authorized  by  law  to 
entertiua  and  determine  the  question  which  it 
decides,  and  the  parties,  or,  in  case  of  proceed- 
ings ia  rem,  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit 
mnst,  by  process  or  some  substitute  there- 
for, have  been  brought  within  the  anttiority  of 
the  court.  When  these  circumstances  concur, 
merely  irrefi^lar  action  of  the  court  or  its 
ofBcers  will  not  invalidate  ita  judg:ments.  A 
judgment  may  be  arrested  and  avoided,  if, 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
court,  it  cjin  bo  shown  that  there  are  intrinsic 
defects  appearing  of  record,  which  are  of  suf- 
ficient im|>ortanco.  For,  the  judgment  being 
founded  upon  the  record,  it  cannot  stand  if  the 
party  af:ainst  whom  it  is  renderedcan  show  that 
the  record  is  inconsistent  with  it  or  insntticient 
for  it.  The  more  common  instances  of  this 
■re  where  there  is  an  irreconcilable  contrariety 
between  parta  of  the  record :  as,  for  example, 
where  the  judgment  is  founded  upon  a  verdict 
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pleadings  and  issne.  They  ore  u^milly  clasEed 
as  judgments  upon  demurrer,  on  a  verdict,  on 
oonfeasion,  on  default,  or  on  nonsuit.  (See 
Pi,i;ading.)  a  judgment  is  also  iaterloenlory 
or  final;  and  the  best  definition  of  an  inter- 
locutory jnd^ent  is  to  say  that  it  is  any  jndg- 
ment  nhich  is  not  final,  or  which  does  not  en- 
tirely dispose  of  the  whole  question.  A  judg- 
ment that  is  final  and  valid  is  the  highest  as- 
surance known  to  the  law.  Sucli  judgments 
were  formerly  eitensively  used  in  England  to 
operate  aa  conveyances  of  land ;  the  party  to 
whom  the  land  was  to  be  transferred  com- 
mencing an  action  for  it  against  the  party  who 
was  to  transfer  it,  and  this  being  concluded  by 
a  judgment  that  the  land  in  question  belongs 
to  the  plaintiff. — From  the  high  and  solemn 
nature  of  a  judgment,  the  doctrine  of  merger 
was  applied  to  it.  If  one  sues  another  on  his 
promise,  or  indebtedness  of  any  kind,  or  for 
wrong  of  any  kind,  and  recovers  jiidement,  it 
is  a  technical  rule  of  law  that  the  original  cause 
of  action  merges  or  is  lost  in  tiio  judgment. 
So,  too.  it  was  formerly  thonght  to  he  well 
established  that  if  one  brought  an  action 
against  another  for  depriving  him  unlawfully 
of  his  property,  and  recovered  a  judgment  for 
damages,  tliis  judgment  vested  in  the  defendant 
a  right  or  title  to  the  property,  although  the 
damages  were  nerer  paid  nor  the  judgment 
satisfied  in  any  way.  There  are  writers  who 
hold,  however,  that  the  title  does  not  pass  until 
execniion  is  taken  ont,  and  still  others  of  high 
anthority  that  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  ia 
essential ;  and  this,  perhaps,  ia  the  better  doc- 
trine.— ^There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  record  may  be  made  the 
foundation  of  a  suit.  If  it  he  the  judgment  of  a 
competent  court  in  the  same  stale,  it  proves 
itself ;  and  no  defence  con  hv  made  uhich  does 
not  distinctly  impeach  it  fur  fraud,  or  fur  want 
of  jurisdiction.  If  it  be  the  judgment  of  a 
conrt  of  another  of  the  United  States,  it  falls 
within  that  clause  in  the  federal  conslilution 
which  provides  that  "full  faith  and  credit 
alinll  he  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts, 
records,  and  indicial  proceedings  in  every  oth- 
er atat«,"  and  anthonzee  congress  to  provide 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  proved. 
Congress,  by  an  act  passed  May  £6, 1700.  made 
this  provision.  Under  this  it  ia  held  that  B 
judgment  has  the  same  conclusive  nature  in 
anoUier  state  that  it  has  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  rendered.  The  question  how  far  a  for- 
eign judgment,  propria  Tigori^  has  force  and 
validity,  baa  been  discussed  in  many  cases, 
with  some  diversity  in  the  aonclusions.  On 
one  extreme  stand  those  who  would  make  it  a 
mere  prima  facie  evidence,  open  to  rebutter  by 
any  evidence  tending  to  show  that  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  rendered.  Where  this  doctrine  is 
held,  it  is  plain  that  the  whole  case  may  be 
tried  over  again  in  the  action  on  the  judgment, 
with  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  party  who 
would  set  it  aside.  Ag^nst  this  are  those  who 
bold  the  opposite  eitrcme,  that  a  forei^L-n  judg- 
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ment  is  as  conclusive  as  a  home  jnd^nncnt. 
The  law  on  tliis  suhjcct  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  PInfiland  may  now  be  considerwl 
as  resting  on  a  medium  ground.  First,  it  is 
certain  that  no  sovereign  state  is  bound  to  exe- 
cute a  judgment  or  decree  of  any  foreign  state. 
Next,  a  foreign  judgment  is  valid  and  conclu- 
sive, provided:  1,  that  the  court  rendering 
the  judgment  had  full  jurisdiction  of  the  case ; 
2,  that  the  case  was  properly  brought  before 
that  court  and  properly  tried ;  3,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  imquestionable  law  of  the  case 
which  forbids  or  contnidicts  the  judgment; 
and  4,  that  it  was  not  obtained  by  fraud,  de- 
ception, or  oppression.  The  civilians  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  generally  maintain  the 
absolute  validity  of  a  foreign  judgment.  But 
the  courts  of  Franco  have  never  yet  recognized 
the  validity  of  a  foreign  judgment,  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  is  now  admitted  in  England 
and  the  United  States ;  although  the  recent  ad- 
judications of  tliat  country  indicate  a  much 
nearer  approach  than  formerly  to  what  may 
be  called  the  English  view  of  "  the  comity  of 
nations"  in  this  respect. — Xot  only  may  a 
judgment  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  suit, 
but  a  former  judtcment  may  be  relied  upon  as 
a  defence  against  a  suit  which  would  raise  the 
same  question  anew.  This  ancient  and  impor- 
tant rule  is  never  denied  in  its  general  form ; 
and  it  rests  upon  the  obvious  ])rinciplo  that 
there  must  be,  at  some  time  and  by  some 
means,  an  end  of  litigation.  Therefore,  if  a 
question  be  once  tried  l>y  a  proper  tribunal, 
and  in  a  proper  way,  and  solenmly  decided,  it 
is  decided  for  all  time,  and  cannot  again  be 
brought  up  for  consideration.  In  other  words, 
a  judgment  rendered  is  conclusive  upon  the 
merits  of  a  question ;  and  this  rule  is  now  ap- 
l>lie<l,  with  the  qualifications  above  stated,  to  a 
foreign  judgment. — For  the  lien  on  the  real  es- 
tate of  the  judgment  debtor  created  by  the 
judgment,  see  Lien. 

JFDENBiCH,  a  village  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Germany,  on  the  S.  E.  ridge  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest,  near  the  former  boundary  line  of  Thu- 
ringia  and  Franconia,  and  formerly  celebrated 
as  a  great  focus  of  trade  between  N.  and  S. 
Germany  and  of  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg 
merchants.  Luther  was  here  in  l.'iGO,  and  the 
tavern  ( Wirthshmis  zvr  Ifast)  where  he  re- 
si<k-<l,  a  decayed  old  building,  was  about  to  be 
sold  and  ])ulled  down  in  1H73,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Fleischmann,  a  merchant  of 
the  noiiihl)oring  town  of  Sonnenberg,  wht)  put 
it  u]>  in  1S74  on  the  Schonberg,  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  Luther  in- 
habited it. 

jmiTH,  daughter  of  >rerari  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  widow  of  Manas^»eh,  celebrated  for 
hor  deliverance  of  her  native  city  Bethulia 
wlien  besiege<l  l)y  the  Assyrian  treneral  liolo- 
feriies.  Mourning  tlie  death  of  her  husband 
during  the  siege  of  tlio  town,  and  noted  for 
lu-r  beauty,  she  went  forth  in  rich  attire  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  playo«l  a  treacherous  part, 


attracted  Holofernes  hy  her  cbiniH^  nd  at 
the  thinl  day,  when  she  was  alone  with  him  ia 
his  tent,  and  he  was  intoxicated,  itraek  oi 
his  head  with  a  falchion,  and  bore  it  into  Ba* 
thulia.  In  the  morning  the  laraelitea  anaek- 
ed  and  discomfited  the  Assjrianai  who  vcn 

{)anic-sti*uck  at  the  loss  of  their  general  Sb 
ived  to  the  age  of  106  years,  and  the  Jm% 
are  said  to  have  instituted  an  annual  fcalink 
in  honor  of  the  victory.  The  hLftonr  it  coa> 
tained  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  the'01dT» 
tament  which  bears  her  name.  Calnel  n^ 
posed  the  narrative  to  be  a  parable  and  aot  • 
real  history,  an  opinion  whicn  ia  now  gcMnlr 
ly  shared  by  critics.  According  to  HiksnUi 
Lipsius,  and  others,  the  eventa  deacribed  ia  dtf 
book  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  VimcshMi. 
and  by  Nebnchadnezzar  we  most  midcnial 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  by  HolofenMa  It 
canor.  They  suppose  the  book  to  Iukw  bia 
written  abont  144  B.  C.  According  to  Yait 
mar,  Ilitzig,  and  others,  it  was  not  coinaMl 
until  abont  A.  D.  118,  and  the  principtf  p» 
sons  described  in  it  are  the  emperor  Tr^aaai 
his  general  Lnsius  Quietos.  The  bocA  iffMi 
to  have  been  originally  written  in  ITiiliiw, 
and  the  Greek  translation  to  have  ben  ihi 
sonrco  from  which  the  somewhat  dlffi  r1 
Latin  version  was  derived. 

JTDITH,  MDe.  (JuuB  BxsztatX  a  TrtmSk  » 
tress  of  Jewish  parentage,  bom  in  FBri%  J& 
29, 1827.  She  is  a  remote  relation  ot  Baey 
F^Iix,  and  made  her  first  appeaimnee  en  At 
stage  in  1842.  From  1844  to  1846  aha  ^kgd 
at  the  Vari6t6s  theatre,  her  oriental  beantrai 
fine  voice  contributing  to  her  aoocesat  anda^ 
sequently  at  the  Theatre  Fran^aia,  of  the  lod- 
ety  of  which  she  became  a  member  in  IML 
In  1 859  she  married  M.  Bemard-Deroaoe,  wImb 
she  assisted  in  translations  from  the 
She  afterward  left  the  Th6&tre  Francais 
performed  at  the  Galet6  and  other 
bhe  excels  as  Charlotte  Corday  and  as  Boriv 
in  the  Barhier  de  SitUU^  and  nnitea  tngiflri 
power  with  sprightlincas. 

J1JD60H.  I.  Adaalnn,  an  American  ■!»> 
sionary,  bom  in  Maiden,  Maaa.,  Ang.  9,  IW 
died  at  sea,  April  12,  1850.  He  waa  Ifat  Hi 
of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judaon,  a  Oujuuy 
tional  clergyman,  and  descended  from  InDiM 
•Tudson,  who  came  to  New  England  ia  Wi 
lie  graduated  at  Brown  miTarrity  ia  iMi 
opened  a  private  school  in  Plymoath.  Xvk 
and  published  ^*  Elements  of  F^giith  Gn» 
mar '^  (1808)  and  ''Young  Tidlris' ?iiitrMiTir* 
(1 809).  His  previoosly  ^optical  viewa  haffiR( 
yielded  to  an  examination  of  tiie  erideMH  • 
Christianity,  he  entered  the  aecoasd  das  K 
Andover  theological  aeminary,  not  as  a  ttmUt 
date  for  the  ministry,  but  as  an  inqpirar  aflv 
truth,  and  completed  the  conraa  in  181A.  Tht 
reading  in  1809  of  Dr.  Bochanan'a  tihlirtii 
sermon  entitled  "The  Star  in  the  £■!'  W 
him  to  deroto  himself  to  the 
prise.  Several  of  hia  fellow 
currod  in  his  Tiewa,  and  a  foroMl 
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el  and  encouragement,  addressed  bj 

Judson,  jr.,  Samuel  Nott,  jr.,  8am- 

8,  and  Samuel  Newell,  to  the  general 

jonal  association  of  Maflaacbnsetts, 

le  incipient  step  toward  the  forma- 

e  American  board  of  commissioners 

n  missions.    Impatient  at  the  slow 

)t  tlie  American  movement,  he  em- 

r  England,  under  invitation,  to  con- 

the  directors  of  the  London  mis- 

ciety  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of 

>n  witli  that  society  by  the  newly 

tnerican  board.     The  vessel  in  which 

ced  was  captured  by  a  French  priva- 

the  young  missi(>nary  soon  found 

1  a  prison  in  Bayonne.    Released  on 

reOmbarked  for  England,  where  he 

May,  1811,  and  was  offered  for  him- 

lis  associates  appointments  and  sup- 

the  London  society,  but  the  plan  of 

*n  was  declined  as  unadvisable.    He 

0  New  York  in  August,  and  in  Sen- 
as present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
b<>ard  at  Worcester.     Here  his  elo- 

(ortunity,  united  with  that  of  one  of 
yrues,  trium])hed  over  the  continued 
to  delay,  and  Judson,  Newell,  and 
h  Gordon  Ilall,  were  appointed  by 
its  misiiionaries  to  the  Burman  em- 
:her  Rice  was  subsequently  added  to 
iber,  and  the  five  young  men  were 
It  Salem,  Feb.  6, 1812.  Mr.  Judson's 
with  Miss  Ann  Ilasseltine  had  oc- 
i  (lay  previous  to  his  ordination,  a^d 
>th  of  the  same  month  they,  with 
nd  Harriet  Newell,  embarkwi  from 
r  Calcutta.  At  this  place,  and  at 
ley  were  8ubjecte<l  for  a  full  year  to 
•  jyance  by  the  Ejust  India  company's 
s.  Finally  they  found  refuge  in 
<anpoon,  in  the  Burman  empire,  the 
heir  orijrtnal  destination,  where  they 

1  July,  lsl3.  Meanwhile  Mr.  and 
)n  had  adopted  the  views  of  the  Bap- 
nination,  and  having  been  haptiztnl 
[irey,  Knjrli>h  Baptist  missionary  at 
:»,  had  surrendered  their  connection 
Vmerican  hoard.  Mr.  Rice,  arriving 
a  l»y  another  vessel,  had  on  his  voyage 
imilar  studies  with  similar  results, 
L'turned  t(»  America  to  enlist  the  Bap- 
le  Unite<l  States  in  the  support  of 
is>ions.  In  April,  1814,  the  Baptist 
'Uvention,  called  since  1K45  the  Ame- 
tist  missionary  union,  was  formed  at 
lia,  and  immediately  api)(»inted  Mr. 
ludson  its  niissiunaries.  K^tahlished 
»n,  the  tield  left  to  them  bv  the  clo- 
e  Enjrli*»h  Baptist  rnissiuu,  they  ap- 
isi'lves  with  ^real  zeal  to  the  ao<|uisi- 
L»  lantrna«:c,  without  frrammar  or  dic- 
r  teachers  who  could  speak  English. 
an  tirst  attained  the  ]M»wer  to  con- 
'.  Ju<lson's  habit'*  of  th«>routrh  ]>hilo- 
uiry  rendered  his  pro;rress  les**  rai»id, 
his  ina>tery  nf  the  language  ecpial  to 
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that  of  natiTe  scholan.  In  librae  or  f6iir  yean 
he  published  a  ^'Sninmarj  of  the  Christiaii 
Religion,"  a  cateehimi,  and  a  tranalation  of  the 
Croepel  of  Matthew.  In  March,  1817,  an  in« 
telligent  Bnrman,  accompanied  hj  his  aenrant, 
presented  himself  to  Mr.  Jndaon  as  an  inqnirer; 
in  April,  1819,  the  first  gayat  (an  edifice  which 
is  both  a  carayansary  and  a  place  for  public 
meetings)  was  opened  for  Christian  wordiip ; 
and  on  June  27  m  the  aame  year  the  first  na- 
tive convert  was  baptised.  At  the  close  of  Uie 
year  1820  the  number  of  baptized  converts 
was  10.  Meanwhile  the  mission  had  been  re- 
enforced  by  the  arrival  of  additional  misrion- 
ariea,  and  the  impression  which  it  was  mitring 
had  in  1819  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  new 
viceroy.  Mr.  Judson  determined  to  appeal  to 
the  king  for  toleration,  and,  with  hia  coUeagne 
Mr.  Colman,  ascended  the  irrawaddy  to  Ava 
for  that  purpose.  He  was  admitted  to  an  an* 
dience,  but  tne  plea  was  unavailing.  Believing 
that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  appealing  to 
the  king,  and  fearing  that  this  measure  would 
bring  upon  the  converta  the  vengeance  of  the 
government,  they  had  well  nigh  formed  the 
purpose  of  removing  to  a  safer  place  in  Ara* 
can,  but  were  deterred  by  the  steadfast  conr* 
age  of  the  native  Christians.  In  1821  the  con- 
tinued ill  health  of  Mrs.  Judson  compelled  her 
to  return  for  a  time  to  the  United  Statea, 
where,  after  a  short  stay  in  England,  ahe 
arrived  in  September,  1822.  WhUe  in  this 
country  she  published  her  *' History  of  the 
Burman  Mission,"  and  by  her  presence  and  ber 
personal  appeals  contributed  largely  to  increase 
the  missionary  aeal  of  the  American  churches. 
In  the  spring  of  1828,  with  her  heslth  but  par- 
tially restored,  she  reembarked  for  Calcutta, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wadp  as  recruits 
to  the  mission,  and  rejoined  her  husband  at 
Kanfiroon  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
Duriuf?  her  absence  the  number  of  converta 
had  been  nearly  doubled,  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Judson  had  completed  a  translation  of  tlie  New 
I'estament,  as  well  as  an  epitome  of  the  01d« 
Their  residence  had  been  transferred  to  Ava 
by  request  of  the  king,  who  was  anxious  to 
command  the  medical  senices  of  Dr.  Price,  a 
missionary  phvsician  who  was  colleague  with 
Dr.  Judson.  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  war 
however  between  the  East  India  company  and 
the  Burman  government  brought  upon  the 
missionaries,  and  other  foreign  residents  at 
Ava,  the  severest  privations,  perils,  and  suffer- 
infrs.  For  nearly  two  years  no  tidings  came  of 
the  fate  of  the  missionaries.  Three  Englishmen 
residing  at  Ava  having  been  arrested  by  the  na- 
tive authorities  and  examined,  it  was  found  that 
the  accounts  of  one  of  them  riiowed  considera- 
blesunis  of  money  paid  to  Drs.  Judson  and  Price, 
and,  ignora^jt  of  the  methods  of  transmitting 
funds  by  bill^  of  exchange,  the  government 
saw  in  this  fait  proof  of  their  complicity  with 
the  English  in  the  war.  On  June  8  Dr.  Jud- 
Hon  was  arreitted  at  his  dwelling  by  a  posse  of 
officers,  thrown  into  the  ''death  prison**  witli 
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all  the  other  white  foreigner<s  and  loaded  with  '  of  natire  coiiTerts  was  inert iicd, 
chains.  Mrs.  Jndson  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  mutsionaries  arrived,  and  new 
her  own  hoose,  under  the  ffuard  of  ten  mtlian-  the  mission  were  established,  that 
Iv  men ;  but  on  the  third  day  a  message  to  the  Karens  starting  at  once  into  impoitflH 
governor  of  the  city,  expressing  a  desire  to  ap-  among  the  most  suooeaBfol  of  modcn  A 
pear  before  him  with  a  pre^nt,  resulted  in  an  Dr.  Judson  was  chiedy  emplojed  inthetn 
order  for  her  release.  Further  gifts  secured  tion  and  revisioii  of  the  Scriptorea,  mi  ■ 
the  promise  of  an  amelioration  of  her  hnsband^s  preparation  of  a  Burmese-En^iiih  didioi 
sufferings,  and  permission  to  visit  him  in  pris-  In  January,  1834,  he  completed  the  tnarii 
on ;  and  by  tlie  same  means  all  the  prisoners  of  the  Bible.  In  April  of  the  aama  jm 
were  delivered  from  their  suffocating  confine-  married  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Boardman,  widov 
ment,  and  placed  in  an  open  shed  within  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  George  Dana  Buart 
prison  enclosure.  Hither  she  sent  food  and  '  For  eleven  years  he  continued  hit  m\tm 
mats  for  them  all,  commencing  those  angelic  labors,  to  a  large  degree  Biblical  and  i 
ministries  to  the  sufferers  which  have  rendered  ;  logical,  till  1945,  when  the  fkiling  hetfl 
her  name  immortal.  Seven  months  thus  passed  !  his  wife  compelled  a  Toyage  to  tiM  Ui 
away,  during  which  she  employed  her  time  in  j  States.  Mrs.  Judson  died  in  the  harbor « 
devising  and  executing  measures  for  the  comfort  '  Helena,  Sept.  1,  and  was  buried  on  tfaaftU 
of  the  prisoners,  and  especially  for  the  release  Dr.  Judson  arrived  at  Boston,  Oct  Ui 
of  her  husband,  scarcely  a  day  passing  in  which  .  emotion  excited  by  his  retnm  spread  om 
she  did  not  visit  some  member  of  the  govern-  !  whole  country,  and  was  dhared  by  cm; 
ment.  or  some  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  with  I  nomination  of  Christians.  He  was  km 
no  other  effect,  however,  than  that  she  and  the  with  distinguished  marks  of  respect  mi 
objects  of  her  solicitude  were  kept  from  despair  :  eration  by  public  meetings  in  many  ehirf  i 
by  the  encouraging  promises  of  a  capricious  .  and  towns  of  the  United  Statea,  and  sip 
court.  New  miseries  were  still  in  store.  The  :  ly  by  his  Baptist  brethren  assembled  ii  i 
hot  season  had  arrived,  and  the  sufferings  of  ',  missionary   conventions    at   New  York 


Richmond.  On  July  1 1,  1846,  he  ratate 
for  Burmoh,  having  married  Miss  Emily  0 
buck.  Arriving  at  Manlmain  in  DeosBba 
resumed  his  work  with  ardor,  asamsiif 
pastorship  of  the  Bnrman  church,  and  a 
ing  forward  the  dictionary  on  which  W 
been  so  long  engaged.  In  the  antmnB  d  1 
a  severe  cold,  followed  by  a  fever,  vitU 
him  from  his  work.  His  disease  ithmi 
yield  to  remedies,  and  on  April  8,  l^Q^W 


the  prisoners  had  become  intolerable.  The 
birth  of  a  child  suspended  for  a  brief  period 
these  ministries  of  Mrs.  Judson.  Twentv  davs 
after  this  event  she  was  again  at  the  prison, 
and  again  in  the  presence  of  the  governor 
pleading  for  ameliorations.  Returning  to  the 
prison  from  an  interview  which  the  governor 
had  requested,  she  found  the  white  prisoners 
all  removed.  Slie  learned  from  an  old  woman 
that  they  had  gone  toward  Amarapura,  the 

old  capital,  distant  six  miles.  She  obtained  a  his  wife  in  a  state  of  health  'which  forfasdt 
passport,  and  set  off  for  Amarapura,  where  i  accompanying  him,  and  departed  with  a  u 
she  learned  that  the  prisoners  had  just  left  for  |  attendant  for  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  He  nfi 
Oungponla.  Here  she  found  them,  chained  much  while  descending  the  riyer,  hot  ni 
two  and  two,  and  almost  dead  from  fatigue  |  for  a  time  on  the  open  se&.  On  April  U 
and  suffering.  They  spent  the  next  six  months  j  sank  quietly  to  res^  and  was  buried  la 
at  this  place,  subjected  to  continual  oppressiim  ocean.  The  Burmese  and  EInglith  dictioBi 
and  extortion.  The  king  was  at  length  forced  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  tint  of 
to  ask  conditions  of  peace  of  the  British,  and  j  death,  was  compiled  from  his  papcn  h; 
in  February,  1h2G,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  were  '  A.  Stevens  and- printed  at  Ifanlmaia  ia  ii 
releasedthroui^hthedemandof  Gen.  Sir  Archi-  |  — A  memoir  of  his  life  was  writScB  by 
bald  Campbell.  Descending  the  river  to  the  :  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.  (S  rofai  ii 
territories  ceded  by  the  Burman  gnvemment  '  Boston,  1858).  See  also  a  memoir  hy  J.  CI 
to  the  £ngli:ih,  they  commenced  missionary  !  ent  (12mo,  Anbum,  K.  T.,  1^8);*^ Ren 
operations  nt  Amherst,  a  new  town  designed  of  his  Life,  Character,  and  AchieTemeBfia" 
to  be  the  British  capital.  Scarcely,  however,  *  the  Rev.  D.  T.  Middleditoh  (ISmo,  NewYi 
were  tliey  fixed  in  this  abode,  when  urgent    1854);  and  *^The  Earnest  Man:  aSkeCd 


the  Character  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  i 
niram  Judson,"   by  Mrs.  IL  O.  Conaat  (t 


overtures  wore  made  to  Dr.  Judson  to  accom- 
pany an  embassy  to  Ava,  to  negotiate  a  new 

treaty.     In  the  hope  that  an  article  providing  Boston,  1856).    II*  AaaBMHMIni  firrt  wift 

for  reliirious  toleration  might  be  incorporatc<],  the  preceding,  daughter  of  John  and  Rsbi 

he  yieldc'<l  to  tlie  wii^hes  of  tlie  commissioner,  Hasseltine,  bom  in  Bradford,  Mask,  Dir- 

and  parted  with  Mr<«.  Judson  on  July  6,  never  1789,  died  at  Amherst,  Bnrmah,  Od  91 1^ 

to  see  her  more.     Her  constitution,  broken  by  She  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  kv 

the  inten<4e  sutTerincrs  and  cares  of  the  long  tivetown.     Her  mind  was  writ  dbripBatdi  i 

iniprisoniiient,  yielded  to  an  attack  of  fever,  her  acquisitions  were  mrasoally  lai)nk  Mr.  J 

and  slio  died  after  18  day sMllness.     Returning  son^s  aconaintance  with    her  eomummnd 

to  Amiierst.  Dr.  Judson  applied  himself  witli  1810,  ana  resulted  in  an  inTftatSoa  Is  ^ 

diligence  to  miifsionary  labors.    The  number  with  him  the  responsibilities  and  p«ii€f> 
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ry  life.  They  were  married  at  Bradford, 
),  1812,  and  on  Feb.  19  embarked  forCal- 
Uer  subscouent  history  will  be  found 
•nnection  wito  that  of  her  husband.  A 
)ir  of  her  life  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
B  I).  Knowles  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1829 ; 
tunes  repnnted).  III.  Smh  Hal  (BMid- 
second  wife  of  Adoniram  Judson,  bom 
Utead,  N.  11.,  Nov.  4,  1803,  died  at  the 
[  of  St  Helena,  Sept.  1,  1845.  She  was 
eldest  child  of  Kaluh  and  Abiah  Hall. 
3  slie  was  a  child  her  parents  removed, 
to  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  then  to  Salem, 
uly  4,  1825,  she  became  the  wjife  of  the 
George  Dona  Boardman,  and  on  July  16 
embarked  for  Calcutta,  arriving  there 
15.  The  Burman  war  still  raging,  Mr. 
Iman  accepted  temporarily  an  invitation 
^ach  at  the  Circular  Road  Baptist  church 
at  city.  Here  they  remained  till  the 
J  of  lb27,  when  they  embarked  for  Bur- 
where  arraDfrenients  were  made  for  the 
lishment  by  Mr.  Boardman  of  the  mis- 
station  at  Maulmain,  which  subsequent- 
came  tlie  chief  seat  of  Baptist  missions 
at  country.  Here  Mrs.  Boardman  made 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
',  and  availed  herself  of  every  opportuni- 
1  method  in  her  benevolent  work.  This 
)n  being  fairly  established,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Iman  were  transferred  to  Tavoy  for  a 
ir  service,  where  was  commenced  the 
-kable  work  of  the  propagation  of  the 
1  amon(;  the  Karcn^s  the  inhabitants  of 
iterior  jungles.  In  two  years  Mr.  Board- 
die<l.  Hid  widow  continued  her  mis- 
ry  labors,  and  besides  managing  a  school 
rreat  success,  and  giving  religious  instmc- 
n  various  wavs  at  Tavov,  she  was  accus- 
1  to  make  long  and  toilsome  journeys 
g  the  mountains.  In  these  excursions, 
Mies  of  hundreds  gathcre<l  around  her, 
lOtwitlistanding  her  reluctance  to  assume 
seeme<l  like  the  otlice  of  a  imblic  teacher, 
as  obliged  to  ('()nduct  their  worship,  and 
ict  them  more  perfectly  in  the  Christian 
In  Aj>ril,  is:i4,  slie  became  the  wife  of 
itlson.  IUt  subsequent  life  was  less  event- 
ut  it  was  tiilo<l  witli  steady,  (juiet  useful- 
She  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Bur- 
lanj.^uaL'e,  and  skiiful  in  the  use  of  it.  She 
ated  into  it  tlie  tir>t  part  of  Bunyan's 
rrim's  Pro;:ress,"  and  various  tracts,  pre- 
a  hymn  book,  >evcral  volumes  of  Scrip- 
piestions  for  Sunday  si-hools,  and,  as  one 
i  last  works  of  her  life,  a  series  of  Sunday 
Before  tlie  Pepians  liad  a  missionary, 
•quiretl  their  ian^niage,  an<l  translated  or 
intended  the  tnin>l:iti(>n  of  the  New  Tes- 
it  and  the  principal  Hurnian  tracts  into 
eguan  tongue.  In  these  useful  labors  she 
ime<l  till  1H4."),  wlun  her  shattered  health 
elled  her  to  attempt  a  voyage  to  America 
e  hope  of  it'*  resti»ration,  but  she  siink 
L»  it«i  completion.  A  memoir  of  her  life 
vritten  by  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson  (18mo, 


New  Tork,  1850).    IT*  Eitfy  Clwttiwfc,  thM 

wife  of  Adoniram  Judson,  bom  in  Eaton,  Madi- 
son CO.,  N.  T.,  Aug.  22, 1817.  died  June  1, 1854. 
Though  her  opportunities  of  earlv  culture  were 
extremely  limited,  she  made  much  progre»  in 
learning.  At  the  age  of  14  she  took  charge  of 
a  district  school,  and  continued  teaching,  with 
yery  brief  intenrala,  until  the  age  of  28,  con- 
tributing in  the  mean  time'  a  number  of  pieces 
in  prose  and  poetry  to  the  Tillage  newspapers. 
In  1840  she  entered  the  Ctica  female  seminary 
as  a  pupil,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  office 
of  teacher.  6he  began  her  career  of  formal 
authorship  by  writing  several  Sunday  scho<d 
books  0'  Charles  Linn,"  *'  Allen  Lucas,**  &c), 
which,  nowever,  yielded  littie  pecuniaiy  remu- 
neration. Charged  with  the  support  of  her 
aged  parents,  she  turned  to  other  sources,  and 
in  1844  addressed  a  playful  letter,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Fanny  Forester,  to  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Willis,  editors  of  the  New  York 
**  Evening  Mirror,"  proposing  contributions  to 
that  journal.  She  soon  after  became  a  regular 
contributor  to  several  periodicals,  and  a  bril- 
liant literary  career  was  opening  before  her, 
when  a  new  direction  was  given  to  her  destiny 
by  her  marriage  with  tiie  Kev.  j^.  Judson,  in 
June,  1846,  and  their  departure  for  India  in 
July  following.  She  remained  in  Bunnah  until 
January,  1851,  when,  learning  the  death  of  her 
husband,  slie  returned  to  America.  While  in 
Rangoon  she  wrote  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Judson,  and  in  Maulmain  composed  some 
of  her  best  poems  connected  with  her  personal 
history^  She  returned  with  a  broken  consti- 
tution, but  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her 
children  and  of  her  aged  parents,  and  to  her 
literary  labors.  She  prepared  and  arranged 
the  papers  for  Dr.  Wuyland's  life  of  Dr.  Jud- 
son, and  collected  her  poems,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  ''Olio  of  Domestic 
Verses."  Her  other  works  are  *'  The  Kathayan 
Slave,"  a  collection  of  missionary  writings  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  **  My  Two  Sisters."  Her 
magazine  tales  and  sketches  had  been  collected 
and  published  before  she  left  America,  under 
the  title  of  '*  Alderbrook."    A  memoir  of  her 

'.  life  was  written  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kendrick  (12mo, 
New  York,  1858).  The  **  Lives  of  the  Three 
Mrs.  Judson,"  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wilson,  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1851-*5. 

jrEL,  KMi,  a  Danish  admiral,  bom  May  8, 
1G29,  died  in  Coi>enhagen,  April  8,  lti97.  He 
served  under  Martin  van  Tromp  and  De  Ruy- 

'.  ter,  and  became  captain  of  a  Dutch  frigate,  and 

'  sub<«equently  commander  of  a  Dani»li  squadron, 
with  which  he  cor>|>erated  in  defendiuff  Copen- 
hagen in  1659  apiinst  the  Swedish  fleet.  In 
1670  he  captured  the  inland  of  Gothland,  and 
repulsed  (June  4),  with  26  ships,  a  Swedish 
force  twice  as  large;  and  he  soon  afterward 
achieved  another  victory  over  the  Swedes  in 
conjunction  with  Cornelius  van  Tromp.  In 
1677  he  was  still  more  successful  in over^helm- 
ing  two  separate  Swedish  Miuadrons,  capturing 

,  a  great  number  of  ships,  for  which  he  sabae* 
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qaently  rcceivetl  tho  rank  of  grand  admiral 
liciitenntit,  tlie  order  of  tlic  Elephant,  aod  the 
island  of  Taaata;;.  He  fiiiled  in  an  attempt 
to  take  Cahunr,  bat  touk  HOgen  in  1678.— His 
brotlier  Jouasx,  Baron  Julinge  (died  ITOO), 
sliarcd  in  many  of  these  victories,  and  was  one 
of  the  Degotiatora  of  the  peace  of  Lund  (1679), 
JtCGEKXlGT,  or  Jaguutk  (called  by  the 
natives  Pooree),  a  town  of  Benpol,  India,  on 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  the 
]irovince  of  Orissa,  and  in  the  district  and  45  m. 
S.  of  the  city  of  Cutlack ;  pop.  about  30,000. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  esteemed 
holy,  and  ia  held  free  of  rent  on  condition  of 
performin);  certain  services  in  and  about  the 
temple.  The  principal  .street  is  composed  chiefly 
of  religioua  establiehnienta  called  malAi,  which 
consist  of  sione  build- 
in(w  with  low-pillared 
verandas  in  front  and 
shaded  by  trees.    At  - 

tile  end  of  this  street,  ,    ^    . .  _         : 

whiih   is   very  wide,  _-  ^"Jl    -— _ 

rises  the  celebrated 
temple.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  town  are 
luxuriant  groves  and  >^ 
gardens,  and  many  ~- 
ttae  tanks  of  great  ^- 
antiquity.  Between 
the  8.  W.  side  of  the 
town  and  the  sea  are 
numerous  ancient  edi- 
fices ncariy  buried  in 
the  drif tin;;  sand.  Jug- 
gernaut is  the  most 
iioly  of  the  shrines  of 
Hindustan,  and  is  vis- 
ited annually  by  up- 
ward of  1,000,000  pil- 
grims. Tlie  temple 
stands  within  a  sqnaro 
enclosure,  surrounJeil 


representation  of  the  hnrnan  oooBtaMDM.  Ik 
block  representing  Kriahiuk  ia  pfi«f*ii  daik  hhi 
while  Siva's  image  is  white,  and  Sabladn'i 
yellow.  Each  idol  ia  provided  witli  a  chaiiii 
which  is  a  lofty  platform  monnted  t»  «kMk 
That  of  Jnggernaut  or  Krialuu  ia  tbajKgM, 
43^  ft.  high,  Mi  ft.  sqaare,  and  is  Booted  « 
la  wheela,  each  6^  ft.  in  diameter.  The  Ad 
Jatra,  or  great  festival  of  Juggemaat,  oaeai 
in  March  when  the  moon  ia  of  »  eertna  tf/t, 
and  the  idols  are  then  taken  on  their  rkarim 
to  vi^t  their  country  house,  aboat  1}  m.  ta> 
the  temple.  The  oLariots  ar»  drawn  hy  1m| 
ropes  held  by  enthuiiaatio  thonaaada  of  mm, 
women,  and  children,  while  priMta  MandligM 
the  platforms  sing  and  repeat  ofaanene  <ari* 
accompanied  by  corresponding  gMtui^  mi 


by  a  lofty  i 


wall, 


M.-h   side  of    which 
measures  C50  ft.,  ma-        ,. 
king  un  area  of  about 

111  acres.    On  the  E,  ti>«  pnnd 

side  is  a  grand  gate- 
way from  which  n  broad  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  n  terrace  SO  ft.  high,  enclosed  by  a  B«cf>nd 
wall,  each  side  of  which  measures  446  ft.  From 
tlii^  terrncv  the  great  pagoda  rises,  from  a  baae 
of  30  ft.  sijuare,  to  the  height  of  SOO  ft.  above 
the  grxund.  It  bipers  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
i*  rounded  off  in  the  upper  part.  Uost  of  the 
Hindoo  deitiea  liave  temples  within  the  enclo- 
sure. The  great  temple  is  dedicated  to  Krishna, 
coniiidured  a»  on  avatar  or  incarnation  of  Vish- 
nn,  and  derives  its  name  from  his  title  Jngger- 
naiit  (propcrlv  Japnnniltha,  "  the  lord  of  the 
world' ).     Siva  and  Subhodra  are  the  next 

SriiK'ipal  objects  of  adoration,  and  these  three 
i-iliw  are  ri'i-iiertively  represented  by  three 
frightfiil-lookin:;  idoU  made  of  blocks  of  wood 


the  applansee  of  the  mnltitnda. 
yearn  some  of  the  rotsriea  were  e . . . 
sacriliced  by  falling  aoeidenlnlljr  or  If  dai^ 
before  the  chariot  wheeU,  and  b^ng  a«M 
to  death  by  the  ponderoiw  rolUng  rnhiali '  W 
latterly  there  have  been  no  oooureaeta  at  >U> 
sort.  The  temple  of  JnBgvnuut  I*  «<  tatd^ 
erable  antiquity.  The  prewnt  bniMtag  Itar 
posed  to  have  bMn  i>«mpt«t«d  in  UM.  ilaoitf 
of  more  tlian  ^S.OOO.OOti.  Jh*  British  oMhmJ 
possession  of  the  tuim  in  ISA^  to  Uttam 
masters,  the  Mahrattan,  had  levied  a  tai  apai 
the  pilgrims  resorting  thither,  and  Btd  of  iht 
lar)ce  sum  thu.tmlsed  gronlwlaaaiallaOawH*' 
todefray  the  expenses  ol  the  lentplK  TWfr*- 
iah  continuod  ttii*  tnx  and  the  jre-*-"  ** 


about  G  ft.  high,  each  surmounted  by  a  grim    tho  mwDteuanco  of  tlie  tM&ple  tiU  ItSi,  «h« 
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tiie  tax  was  abolished  and  an  annnal  donation 
from  the  public  treasnrj  given  to  the  priests. 
In  consequence  of  the  scandal  created  by  the 
RMCtacle  of  a  Christian  government  contribu- 
ttng  to  support  the  most  obscene  rites  of  heathen 
worship,  this  donation  was  suspended  about 
1865,  and  the  temple  now  depends  on  a  pilgrim 
tax  collected  bj  the  native  authorities. 

JI)€€LGK,  one  who  practises  or  exhibits 
tricks  bj  sleight  of  hana,  or  who  makes  sport 
hy  tricks  of  extraordinary  and  deceptive  dex- 
terity. The  further  we  go  back  in  history,  the 
more  do  we  find  the  juggler  assuming  the  char- 
acter of  the  thaumaturgist  or  worker  of  serious 
marvels;  and  in  the  16th  century  men  were 
bomed  alive  in  Spain  and  Italy  for  perform- 
•Boes  which  now  excite  but  little  wonder.  In 
the  earliest  times,  when  knowledge  and  science 
were  devoted  to  strengthening  heatlien  religion, 
joggling  was  a  real  power,  and  formed  the 
most  etticient  means  of  sustaining  the  dignity 
of  the  priesthood.  The  hierarchy  of  India  and 
Egypt  carried  tliaumaturgy  to  an  incredible  ex- 
tent|  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a 

S great  proportion  of  the  marvels  ascribed  by 
Hgcnd  to  magicians  were  actually  or  apparent- 
performed.  The  investigations  of  Salverte 
re  thown  in  what  manner  most  of  these 
mU  have  been  done,  and  with  what  effect, 
jWUcliHy  in  the  depths  of  temples,  before 
wfcncwipii  filled  with  awe  and  devoid  of  doubt 
noe  lamblichus  (Ik  My$teriiM^  cap.  29)  and 
Ftorpbyry  speak  of  those  who  showed  the  ap- 
nvitioiia  of  gods  in  the  air ;  a  trick  explained 
Igr  Robertson  (''  Memoirs,**  vol  i.,  p.  854)  to 
m  of  eaay  performance.  The  wonder-worker 
■addnraf  probably  used  a  similar  secret  when, 
oa  burning  incense  before  a  statue  of  Hecate, 
the  goddess  was  seen  to  laugh  so  plainly  as  to 
flQ  all  present  with  horror.  Onlintu-y  jugglers 
at  the  present  day  show  the  face  of  another 
person  to  those  looking  in  a  mirror;  a  trick 
also  used  by  fortune  tellers  to  exhibit  future 
husbands  to  superstitious  girls.  Tliis,  which 
is  done  by  a  very  simple  optical  contrivance 
ffoM  in  many  shops,  perfectly  explains  tlie 
manner  in  which  tiie  Ajrrif'pas  and  Fausts  of 
tlic  middle  a^es,  as  \\^\\  as  tlie  earlier  magicians, 
Bhowe<l  those  who  were  supposed  to  he  absent, 
or  the  forms  of  tlie  depart e<I,  as  Oleonice  ap- 
peare<l  to  Pausanias.  Ju^ling,  ])roperly  repanl- 
e«l,  is  a  s<'ience,  the  principal  of  whose  divisions 
is  that  of  sleijrht  of  hand  or  substitution.  The 
commonest  tricks  ])erforme<l  by  these  means 
have  been  known  to  all  cultivated  races.  The 
to«er  of  knives  and  halls,  the  mar\-ellou8  hal- 
an^-er,  the  j)roducer  of  unexpectc<i  objects  fn>m 
atranjre  receptacles,  occur  in  Saxun  manuscripts 
and  on  the  walls  of  Ejryptian  and  Etruscan  j 
tombs ;  tliev  am:ized  the  Norseman  and  the 
Roman;  and  when  the  troubadour  decenerated 
to  a  vafrabond,  he  iK'came  a  jongleur  (Lat.  , 
joeulittor),  whence  the  wonl  jnppler.  The  ty-  , 
injr  and  untyinu  of  intricate  knots,  wliich  has  j 
evt-n  in  these  days  been  attributed  to  super- 
natural a^rency,  yet  wliich  is  shown  by  every 


juggler,  leadf  na  back  to  the  Scottish  wariock 
whom  no  bonds  could  hold,  and  to  tlie  svm- 
bolio  maxes  of  Runic  and  Gordian  tiea.  iKot 
many  years  ago  London  was  amazed  at  a  man 
who  could  tell  one  person  in  secret  what  card 
it  was  that  anoUier  thought  of.  Lord  Bbcod. 
(Sylva  Suharum^  cent,  ix.,  946)  tells  of  one 
that  '^  did  first  whisper  the  Man  in  the  Eare, 
that  such  a  Man  ahonlde  think  such  a  Card.** 
Those  who  have  seen  glasses  or  chains  broken, 
and  handkerchiefs  apparently  torn  to  pieces,  and 
then  restored  to  the  owners,  may  be  amused  to 
know  that  a  learned  writer  of  the  16th  century, 
Fromann  (Traetatus  de  Fueinatione^  p.  588X 
really  believed  that  tlds  was  done  by  magic, 
though  he  tells  ns  in  the  same  book  Uiat  in 
his  time  many  common  jugglers  {eonevlctore$ 
aut  ioecularii)  were  often  mistaken  for  magi-  . 
cians.  Modem  wizards  simply  arouse  by  blow- 
ing us  eggs  or  other  objects  which  dance  and 
follow  the  motion  of  the  hand,  an  invisible 
silk  thread  or  hair  being  the  inedlum  need; 
but  of  old  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  and  used  divination  with 
arrows  which  leaped  up  and  pointed  the  way 
he  was  to  go,  as  they  did  in  after  times  for 
the  Arabs  (Koran,  ▼.  99) ;  and  for  tfie  Tartar 
GenghisKhan  the  same  trick  was  nsed.  Regi- 
nald Scot  in  his  *'  Discoverie  of  >V'itchcraft,** 
explains  now  the  head  of  a  man  may  come 
through  a  table,  upon  a  plate,  and  being  duly 
whitened  like  a  corpse  may  astonish  the  world 
by  talking;  an  account  which  throws  much 
light  on  the  talking  heads  of  Arabic,  Greek, 
nebrew,  Norse,  and  medinval  fable.  Down  to 
the  present  centnry  ventriloquism  was  regarded 
as  a  physiological  mystery,  and  of  old  it  seem- 
ed awful  when  the  river  Nessus  saluted  Py- 
thagoras, when  a  tree  spoke  l>efore  Apollonius, 
and  when  a  new-born  infant,  or  animals,  or 
statues  talked.  Every  modem  juggler  allows 
himself  to  be  shot  at ;  the  first  European,  Laing, 
who  went  among  the  {Sulinias,  near  the  84>urce 
of  the  Joliba,  saw  a  native  chief  perform  the 
same  trick  on  a  grand  icale  and  in  a  curious 
manner,  the  muskets  always  flanhing  in  the 
pan  when  aimed  at  him,  but  shooting  well  when 
turned,  however  unexpectedly,  toother  objects. 
In  all  ages,  and  especially  in  the  East  wizards 
have  stuck  arrows  and  swords  through  their  own 
limbs,  and  driven  nailn  through  their  luinds ;  bnt 
when  in  lb59  a  so-called  ^* India-rabber  man** 
attempted  to  astonisli  by  similar  feats,  his 
secret  was  quickly  exposed  in  the  newspapers. 
Ancient  jugglers  performed  extraordinary  feats 
by  mechanism,  which  is  defined  by  Cassiodo- 
rus  (  Varia  lib.  i.,  o.  45)  as  ^*  the  science  of 
constructing  machines  wliose  effects  shall  seem 
to  rever!4e  the  order  of  nature.**  In  those  days 
the  floors  of  temples  heaved  like  waves,  doors 
widenetl  of  themselves  to  admit  portly  visitors, 
tripods  advanced  to  salute  them,  statues  wept, 
ncnlded,  and  bled ;  all  which  marvels  are  imi- 
tated by  modem  ^'uaslers.  In  the  1 7th  century, 
by  acoustics,  invisible  sprites  called  (rantrmei 
rapi»ed  audibly  on  any  object  indicated ;  in  the 
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19th,  Ilaller,  Blitz,  and  others  summon  them 
again.  The  abb^  Micol  and  Moelzel  in  modern 
times  astonislied  the  world  with  androides, 
little  speaking  figures;  the  Egyptian  priests 
made  gods  and  statues  which  prophesied  and 
explained  dreams.  Stone  statues  of  the  gods 
which  rang  like  a  bell  when  struck  (Pausanias, 
*^  Attica,"  c.  42)  are  still  found  in  China  as 
the  jade-stone  images  of  Buddha.  In  optics, 
the  Chinese  jugglers  show  a  clear  metallic  mir- 
ror which,  when  it  reilects  sunshine  on  a  wall, 
exhibits  in  the  circle  of  light  an  inscription; 
the  secret  of  which  was  accidentally  discovered 
several  years  ago  in  Paris  by  seeing  a  letter 
stamped  in  the  back  of  a  daguerreotype  plate 
reflected  in  like  manner,  though  not  visible  on 
the  reflecting  surface.  The  magic  lantern  fully 
•  explains  the  images  of  the  gods  shown  in  the 
water  by  ancient  wizards,  and  the  devils  seen 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini  in  the  Colosseum.  In 
hydrostatics,  the  bottle  yielding  all  kinds  of 
wine,  which  has  often  appeared  in  romance,  as 
on  the  table  of  Faust,  has  been  realized  by  many 
wizards  of  the  present  day.  Many  tricks  per- 
formed by  modern  eastern  jugglers  have  how- 
ever never  been  fairly  explained.  Their  placing 
a  boy  in  a  basket  on  the  ground  and  stabbing 
through  it,  causing  blood  to  flow  and  the  boy  to 
vanish  and  reappear,  is  one  of  these ;  so  too  is 
their  curious  trick  of  making  trees  grow  visibly 
in  a  few  minutes.  Something  like  this  was 
shown  by  a  Neapolitan,  who  professed  to  make 
lettuce  seed  sprout  by  electricity,  and  who 
thereby  long  puzzled  the  scientific  world.  In 
modern  Egypt  (Lane,  "  Mannei*s  and  Customs 
of  the  Modern  Egyiitians,"  vol.  ii.)  a  naked 
juggler  is  tied  up  in  an  empty  bag,  and  comes 
out  bringing  with  him  plates  of  food  and 
lighted  candles.  The  Indian  and  Japanese 
jugglers  are  also  exceedingly  skilful. — Common 
jugglers  are  said  to  have  originated  in  Egypt, 
and  thence  made  their  appearance  in  Greece; 
in  Rome  they  were  termed  pra»tigiatore»^  pi- 
lar ii  (ball  players),  tentilatores  (tossers),  and 
saccular ii^  "  those  who  tricked  with  bags  and 
into  pockets."  The  real  Fuust  of  the  middle 
ages  was  a  common  juggler,  and  much  below 
the  dignity  of  black-art  scholars  like  Agrippa 
and  Paracelsus.  Of  his  class  was  the  Bohemian 
Zito.  Among  the  most  remarkable  jugglers  of 
modern  times  have  been  Pinetti,  Eckartshausen, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  famed  Katterfelto.  More 
recently  wc  liave  had  Bartolommeo,  Bosco  of 
Turin,  Dobler,  Prof.  Anderson,  Heller,  Houdin, 
and  Hermann.  Most  eminent  of  these  was  the 
Frenchman  Robert  Houdin,  who  applied  to  his 
art  both  genius  and  science.  Iiis  memoirs 
were  published  in  Paris  in  1859.  For  other 
works  on  the  sul)ject,  see  Reginald  Scot,  "  Dis- 
coverie  of  WitchiTaft"  (1584);  the  works  of 
"NViegleb,  Halle,  Funk,  and  Eckartshausen;  Sir 
David  Brewster,  "  Letters  on  Natural  Magic " 
(London,  1831);  and  Eusebe  Salverte,  De9  sci- 
ences oecultfs  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1829). 

jrcrRTHl,  a  Numidian  king,  born  before  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century  B,  C,  died  in  Rome 


in  104.    lie  was  the  fllesitimAte  son  of 
nabal,  youngest  son  of  Masinissa,  king  of  Ns- 
midia.    Micipsa,  his  paternal  uncle,  on  succm^ 
ing  to  the  throne,  aaopted  him,  aoid  had  Ua 
brought  up  with  nis  own  aona,  Hiempsil  and 
Adherbol.     Jognrtha's   superior  abilities  aad 
skill  in  all  martial  exercises  soon  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Micipsa,  who,  to  remore  him  out 
of  the  way,  sent  him  in  134  with  an  anxiliirT 
force  to  aid  Scipio  in  the  Xumantine  war.  Ja* 
gurtha^s  courage  and  capacity  won  Urn  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  commander  and  offi- 
cers.   On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  retan- 
ed  to  Numidia,  and  was  received  with  oerennh 
nious  respect  by  Micipsa,  who,  to  purchase  !■ 
forbearance,  made  him  at  hia  death  (118)  hdr 
to  the  kingdom  in  common  with  hia  two  soaa 
The  three  .princes  quarrelled    on  their  ta 
meeting   after   his   death,  and  a  little  kkr 
Iliemnsal  was  assassinated  bj  Jngurtha.    Ai- 
herbal  and  his  party  took  up  arma,  hut  voi 
defeated,  when  he  fled  for  refuge  to  Rome,Mi 
submitted  his  case  to  the  senate,  which,  dufHU 
the  intrigues  and  bribes  of  Jugurtha,  sent  eo» 
missioners  to  Africa  to  divide  Nnnudia  be> 
tween  the  rivals.     The  commiadoners  loak 
gifts  from  Jngurtha,  and  gave  him  the  kryer 
and  better  half  of  the  kingdom.    But  he  an 
not  satisfied,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  no- 
voko  Adherbal  to  declare  war,  he  Invaded  hit 
territory,  and  compelled  him  to  taJbe  iitai 
in  Cirta,  where  on  his  surrender  In  IIS  ie 
massacred  him  and  all  his  followers.  The  coa- 
duct  of  Jugnrtha  now  excited  loud  in^gntfiaa 
at  Rome,  and  an  annv  was  despatched  to  Afri- 
ca to  depose  him.    But  the  Roman  eonuasBd- 
er  and  legate  suffered  Jngurtha  to  pnrehtfe 
peace  on  terms  which  involved  no  greater  n^ 
rifice  on  his  part  than  80  elephants  and  sa  ia- 
considerable  sum  of  money.     This  T^^">*fal 
transaction  so  weakened  the  confidence  of  the 
Roman  people  in  the  patricians,  that  the  pnrtor 
Cassius  was  sent  to  Numidia  to  guarantee  to 
Jugnrtha  a  safe-conduct  if   he  would  go  to 
Rome  and  give  evidence  against  the  peMnk 
The  king  consented,  proceeded  to  Rome.  anJ 
appeared  in  the  eamiiia;  but  a  tribune  ia 
the  interest  of  the  generals  forbade  him  to 
testify,  and  the  attempt  to  convict  the  cornt|iC 
officers  proved  a  failure.    Jugurtha  renaiaed 
at  Rome  for  some  time^  intriguing  and  addia; 
to  his  influence  among  the  aristocracy.   Hariag 
however  procured  the  asaaaainatioa  of  MaMin* 
a  Numidian  prince,  who  dnce  the  death  of  Ad- 
herbal had  been  a  competitor  for  that  UnpioBL 
ho  was  ordered  to  qmt  Italy.     It  was  vhik 
leaving  Rome  on  this  oceaaion  that  he  litteffd 
the  memorable  exclamation,  whidi  iadicaie* 
how  the  Romans  had  fallen  from  their  aDcteat 
integrity:  "Behold  a  city  for  aale,coaU  ^ 
but  tind  a  purchaser.^*    The  war  was  nov  r^ 
newcd,  and  a  division  of  the  army  of  Sparin 
Albinus,  under  the  comi   ind  of  hb  bnlbw 
Aulus,  was  surprised  by  J  ugurtha  in  its  caafi 
the  greater  part  cut  to  piecea,  and  the  swiifon 
compelled  to  pass  under  the  yokAi    TUi  ^ 
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I  (tirred  up  the  Roman  spirit,  a  ceo-  army 
raised,  ana  Q.  Cncilin^  Mit^'Ilus  was  sent 
cceed  AlbinuB.  Metcllu'i  wiu  at  once  an 
geoeral  Bud  Ml  boD«'-t  i]j»n,  Attur  the 
campaign  Jugurtba  was  wilting  to  pur- 
t  peace  on  an;  conditluii^  &Uort  of  tnirren- 
ig  himself  a  prisoner  uf  n  ar.  But  Met«!- 
■a  ambitious  not  onl.v  i.f  itrminating  the 

bnt  of  adorning  bis  iriuinph  n-ith  the 
aUhed,  and  tbe  cocitvst  was  renewed. 
rtha  avoided  a  general  ('n^:lIg{^^]eIlt,  and 
Una  discontinned  bStri-ive  operationi  on 
ng  that  Marina  wait  to  <>^>i'r9i.'de  biui  in  tbe 
aand.  Marius  arrivel  in  Afri<'a  in  107, 
lilj  redoced  almost  a:!  ;lii.*  king's  strong- 
,  and  gradual!;  Bubjt  v  J  hh  lerritor;  to 
ominioD  of  Rome.  '  ^u'lirlha,  seoiog  liis 
lom  slipping  from  bis  ..'::i-p.  had  formed  an 
LC«  with  BoccbuB,  kinu' "f  Mauritania,  Oiid 
nited  forces  attacked  rlio  urniy  of  Uarius 
I  march,  but  afteradi-.[KTiito  contest  wore 
J  defeated.  The  HuiirjturjinQ  king  now 
t«d  his  ally,  and  enti(  <.'>1  liim  into  an  am- 
ide, where  he  was  mivlt'  prisoner,  and  do- 
nI  in  cbaina  to  Solla^  ilie  ijuicstor  of  Mo- 

lle  was  taken  to  Roino,  »iiil,  after  aclorn- 
]e  triumph  of  his  contjiicror  (Jnn.  1, 104), 
'ast  into  prison,  whors'  lie  died  of  atarva- 
n  six  dajB.  The  deUiiN  of  ibe  life  of  Ju- 
aarechietly  known  fmrn  tbe  interesting 
rj  of  the  "  Jugurthin'.'  War"  by  Sallust, 
iXEUT,  CMUle  Cirard,  n.  rrcnrh  paiDier, 
in  Lyons  about  1810.  ^hv  studied  under 
'Oche,  and  exhibited  lj<  r  tir«t  worki  in 
Id  1840  she  marric'>l  ili^  poet  and  dra- 
t  Paul  Juillerot  (burn  in  I'urU  about  I81GJ. 
>roductions  include  many  lino  poriraiu. 
ICIE,  a  name  given  to  species  of  eiiyphtu, 
iolly  Z.  tulgari*,  a  small  troc,  native  <>f 


belonging  to  ibo  Thamnaefr  or  h 
familr.  The  Arabii'  umoi.-  of  the  ir 
from  which  ia  derivol  tbc  generic  n 
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and  probably  also  jujube  throngh  the  French. 
In  its  native  country  it  ti  a  tree  80  or  80 
ft.  high,  bnt  it  will  bear  fruit  when  onl^  n 
shrub;  it  has  prickly  branches,  oral,  thick, 
ahihing  lesvoa,  inconspicuous  greeniab  tlowera, 
and  a  fruit  uf  tbe  shape  of  bo  olive,  bnt  not 
quite  so  larKO.  which  in  ripening  Inrns  yellow 
and  then  red;  tbe  fruit  conttuns  a  ^ngle  bony 
nut  surrounded  by  a  flesliy  polp,  which  \» 
somewhat  acid  when  freah,  but  when  dried  is 
sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  In  the  Etut 
the  fruit  is  cat«a  both  fresh  and  dried;  it  is 
considered  as  mildly  medicinal,  and  a  sirup  and 
a  pOKte  of  jujubes  are  used  in  Europe  for 
coughs  and  catarrlis;  tlie  tnie  jujube  paste  ia 
,  maiTe  of  the  pulpti  of  jujubes,  gum  arabic.  and 
,  sugar,  hut  that  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
is  luorely  gelatine  end  sugar,  sometimes  witli  a 
little  tartaric  acid  and  flavoring,  Tlie  treo  baa 
fruited  in  Georgia,  and  woiild  probablv  be 
hard;  furrier  north;  aside  from  its  frull,  it 
is  worth  cnldvaiing,  where  the  climate  wiU 
allow,  uD  account  of  ita  graceful  habit  and  fina 
foliage.  The  Chinese  cultivate  several  vari- 
eties of  Z.jujtiba,  the  fruit  of  which,  known 
to  foreignersa*  Chinese  dates,  i«ioiichc4teemcd 
by  them.  Z.  lototit  one  of  several  plants  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Iotas  of  Ibe  lotnpliagi.  An 
African  spedes,  Z.  Baelti,  has  a  fruit  which 
tastes  like  gingerbread. 
JCJVI.    L  A  provlnoe  of  the  Argentine  Ro- 

Eabllo,  bonnded  N.  by  Bolivia.  E.  by  the  Gran 
hoco,  8.  by  tlio  province  of  Salta,  nnd  W.  by 
Bolivia;  area,  about  30,000  sq.  ra. ;  pop.,  in 
IS69.  including  foreigners,  40,879.  The  whole 
N.  W,  portioD  la  on  elevated  plain  called  tha 
Pona,  wlilcb  is  a  ooniinnatloti  of  the  groat  Bo- 
livian table  land,  and  which  tenninalca  aomo- 
what  abruptly  to  tbe  sooth  niid  east  in  amuun- 
tuin  chain  extending  due  N.  from  Salta,  and 
presenting  a  few  snow-covorcd  peak*  of  nbont 
14,000  ft.  E.  of  these  roountnins  the  territory 
gently  inclines  toward  the  plains  of  tlie  Cha- 
co.  with  a  teil  inconsiderable  moaniain*.  The 
v^cys  bounded  by  the  several  ridges,  especial- 
ly those  of  the  east,  are  exceedingly  fertile 
owing  to  abundant  irrigation,  an  advaotagv 
not  enjoyed  In  Ibe  Pnna  awl  the  W.  oonnirjr 
generally.  The  principal  river  is  the  San  Fran- 
riieo  or  Grande,  which  0ow«  in  a  wmidrcU 
forming  the  southern  boundary  uf  tlie  prov 
tnc«.  receives  Duinerons  tributaries,  and  tola* 
the  Bermejo  KV  milc«  S.  of  Omn.  In  the  f*ona 
are  two  lakes,  Toro  in  the  south  nnd  Caaahindo 
in  the  north,  both  of  considerable  eitent.  and 
tbe  aecuud  fumiahing  ineibanalible  quaolitica 
of  salt,  much  of  which  i*  exportwl.  Asi'balt, 
petrolenm,  gold,  silver,  copper,  irvn,  and  qnick< 
silver  abound  iu  most  disiricU;  but  for  want 
of  suitable  nieana  of  tnuuiportatlon  no  mines 
have  as  yet  Iwoo  workwi.  Although  mostly 
compris«l  within  the  tronlca,  this  province  ba* 
a  mUd  and  salubrious  climate.  The  arboreal 
vegetation  Is  luiuriant,  and  Includes  tlie  matd^ 
dragon's  blood,  and  rcruviaa  halum  tncn, 
and  many  kind*  of  timb*r  and  cabinet  wooda. 
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Rice,  maize,  the  sugar  cane,  and  tobacco  are 
largely  cultivated.  The  principal  industries  are 
agriculture,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  mules,  sheep, 
guaU,  llamas,  and  vicunas,  spinning,  and  weav- 
ing. Coarse  woollen  stuffs  are  extensively 
manufactured.  There  are  schools  in  every 
town,  but  at  the  time  of  the  census,  of  6,021 
cliildren  aged  from  6  to  14  years,  only  1,883 
attended ;  and  of  the  whole  population,  only 
4,3U9  read  and  8,376  wrote.  Formerly  Jujuy 
was  a  part  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Salta. 
II.  Saa  SalTadtr  de,  a  city,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kio 
San  Francisco,  in  a  fertile  valley  4,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  870  m.  N.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres; 
pop.  in  1869,  7,629.  It  has  no  edifices  worthy 
of  mention.  The  industries  of  the  place  are 
chiefly  conducted  by  Indians  and  mestizos; 
there  is  a  weekly  fair  for  cattle  and  agricul- 
tural products,  in  the  vicinity  are  saline  hot 
springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  efficacious 
against  chronic  rheumatism. 

JCLIiN  (Flavius  CLAFDins  Julianus),  sur- 
named  the  Apostate,  a  Roman  emperor,  born 
in  Constantinople,  Nov.  17,  A.  D.  831,  died 
in  Persia,  June  26,  363.  He  was  the  son  of 
Julius  Constantius,  the  grandson  of  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus,  and  the  nephew  of  Constantino 
the  Great  When  Constantius  II.  ordered  the 
male  descendants  of  Chlorus  by  his  second 
wife  Theodora  to  be  put  to  death,  he  made  an 
exception  in  favor  of  Julian  and  his  half  broth- 
er Gallus,  whose  tender  years  did  not  excite 
his  apprehension;  but  he  banished  them  to 
certain  cities  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia,  and  ulti- 
mately confined  them  in  the  strong  castle  of 
Macellum  near  the  Cappadocian  Cssarea.  Du- 
ring the  period  of  their  restraint  Julian  was 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  wan  taught  to  fast,  to  pray,  and  to 
fill  the  office  of  retuler  in  the  church  of  Nico- 
medi:i.  In  351  Gallus  was  taken  from  prison, 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  and  made 

J) refect  of  the  East.  Through  his  mediation 
Fulian  was  liberated,  and  permitted  to  fix  hb 
residence  in  any  of  the  Asiatic  cities.  lie  now 
first  became  acquainteil  with  those  Platonic 
philosophers  who  ere  long  induced  him  to 
abandon  Christianity  for  paganism;  but  he 
did  not  make  a  public  avowal  of  his  apostasy 
till  ho  could  do  so  with  safety.  After  the  mur- 
dk?r  of  Gallus  he  again  became  an  object  of  dis- 
trust to  Constantius,  who  had  him  transported 
to  Italy  and  imprisoned  at  Milan,  whence  hav- 
inj^  been  liberated  by  the  intercession  of  the 
empress  Eusebia,  he  retired  to  Athens.  Con- 
stantius sonn  recalled  him,  and  on  Nov.  6,  855, 
froclaimed  him  Ca;sar,  and  gave  him  his  sister 
lelena  in  marriage.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
invested  with  the  government  of  all  the  trans- 
alpine provinces,  and  with  the  command  of  the 
forces  which  were  to  drive  the  German  inva- 
tler-*  of  Gaul  beyond  the  Rhine.  Having  ef- 
fecte<l  this  latter  undertaking,  and  checked  the 
ra[)acity  of  the  local  governors,  he  acquiretl 
such  popularity  that  when  the  jealous  Con- 


stantius in  860  oommmded  him  to  loid  hii 
best  soldiers  to  the  Persian  war,  tlie  troo|M 
proclaimed  him  emperor.  Julian  crossed  orer 
into  Germany,  and  made  an  admirsble  mareh 
along  the  forest-corered  valley  of  the  Danobr, 
intending  to  advance  against  ConstaatiiKMife; 
but  the  sudden  death  of  Constantius  gav«  nia 
undisputed  possession  of  the  empire.  Ob  Dec. 
11,  861,  he  made  his  triumphal  entrj  uto  the 
capital,  amid  the  acdamationa  of  tlie  solficn, 
the  citizens,  and  the  senate.  He  now  ofMah 
avowed  his  abandonment  of  Christianitj,  wUck 
had  long  before  been  known  to  his  friends,  sad 
his  Christian  subjects  apprehended  a  cmel  ssi 
relentless  persecution.  Shortly  after  hin  s^ 
cession,  however,  he  published  an  edict  vUA 
granted  perfect  toleration  to  all  aecta  and  » 
ligions.  But  the  spirit  of  this  edict  was  Ml 
respected  even  by  Julian  himself.  He  eiehM 
Christians  from  civil  and  militarr  olBesiL  flM>> 
bade  them  to  teach  grammar  and  rlieloris  ii 
the  schools,  compelled  them  to  oontribatt  to 
the  building  and  repair  of  pagan  templea  pv- 
mitting  at  the  same  time  the  Jews  to  rmU 
their  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  a  vski- 
minous  treatise  against  theaasomederransf 
Christianity.  Amid  the  licentiooa 
lascivious  dancers  who  thronged  the 
temples,  he  was  frequenUj  seen  beariog  ibt 
wood,  kindling  the  fire,  alaugfatering  ihs  n> 
tim,  and  divining  from  the  entraila  of  tkta- 
piring  animal,  lie  was  nevertheleM  wmfkjiik 
other  respects  to  wield  the  soeptre.  laat- 
diately  after  his  accession  he  a|^>lied  IteHlf 
to  reform  the  luxury  and  eztravaganee  of  As 
imperial  court  He  ordered  the  laws  to  bi 
equitably  administered,  and  in^toted  a  tribe- 
nal  for  the  trial  of  such  officiab  as  hai  bsca 
guilty  of  peculation  or  oppression  in  the  ffw- 
mcr  reign.  The  incursions  of  the  JViiiWi 
upon  Roman  territory  led  him  to  dedsre  «ir 
against  that  people,  and  in  868,  having  crosirf 
the  Euphrates  at  Hier^>olis»  he  advanced  wilk 
the  main  body  of  his  army  against  Clesiphoa. 
Under  the  wslls  of  this  placehe  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  a  diviMon  of  the  tmmj: 
but  having  been  induced  hj  tiie  reprsseBt^ 
tions  of  a  rersian  noble,  who  affeelea  lo  bsa 
fugitive,  to  postpone  the  siege,  snd  to 
into  the  desert  in  search  of  Sapor,  the  " 
monarch,  he  was  surprised  hy  the  eMSV?  ^ 
received  a  wound  from  an  arrow  which pcen' 
mortal  in  the  evening  of  the  same  dsj«  Joritf 
was  proclaimed  his  soocesaor  on  thebittle  id^ 
In  his  manner  of  life  Julian  emnlafted  tiis  tem- 
perance and  simplicitv  of  the  piindtNe  Bs* 
mans ;  he  was  indefatigable  in  toe  dMimgtd 
I  his  public  duties,  and  in  his  intcrrabof  ksMS* 
>  was  devoted  to  study  and  philosop^.  B* 
possessed  rhetorical  and  literary  talMtt  sf  t 
;  high  order,  and  wrote  much  and  weD  ea  nri- 
;  ous  subjects.  The  aUeet  if  not  the  aosi  t** 
portant  of  his  extant  works  are:  **ThsOa- 
sars,'^  or  ''  The  Banfjoet,**  a 
tion  in  which  the  different 
j  ore  made  to  appear  at  a   oelsitiil 
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where  old  Silenns  oencnres  their  vioes  and 
crimes ;  and  the  '*  Miaopogon,"  or  the  **  Beard- 
Uater,"  in  which  the  emperor  exposes  the  licen- 
tioosness  and  effeminacy  of  the  citizens  of  An- 
Uoch,  who  had  ridicaled  the  heard  of  their 
sovereign,  sach  appendages  not  being  fashion- 
able in  that  city.  His  treatise  against  the 
Christians  has  been  lost,  except  those  extracts 
preserved  in  the  refutation  of  it  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  The  best  collective  edition  of  the 
works  of  Julian  is  that  of  Spanheim  (Leipsic, 
1696).  The  most  celebrated  modem  lives  of 
Julian  are  by  Gibbon  in  his  **  Decline  and  Fall 
<rf  the  Roman  Empire  ;**  by  the  abb6  de  la  Blet- 
terie,  HUtoire  de  Vempereur  Julien  PApoetat 
(Paris,  1785) ;  and  by  Keander,  Ueber  den  Kai- 
ser Julianui  and  $ein  Zeitalter  (Leimic,  1812). 
jVuCH  (Fr.  Julien),  a  town  of  Pmssia,  in 
the  province  of  the  Rhine,  capital  of  a  circle 
celebrated  for  fertility,  in  the  district  and  17 
m.  K.  £.  of  the  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  pop. 
in  1871,  5,244.  It  is  in  a  fertile  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  low  swampy  grounds  which  make 
it  unhealthy.  Among  its  manufactures  are 
common  and  white  leather,  soap,  and  vinegar. 
It  has  also  some  trade  in  cattle  and  in  country 

?roduce.  Coal  is  mined  in  its  neighborhood. — 
he  town  was  the  Juliacum  mentioned  in  the 
**  Itinerary  "  of  Antoninus.  One  of  the  impe- 
rial counts  of  Jnlich,  Gerhard  I.,  assisted  Ilenry 
the  Fowler  in  his  warfare  against  the  Hunga- 
rians, and  the  county  of  JiUich  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  duchy  in  favor  of  Grerhard^s  de- 
toendants  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  (1857). 
For  a  long  time  afterward  Jdlich  was  one  of  the 
Independent  <luchies  on  the  Rhine,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  the  male 
Hne  of  hereditary  dukes  became  extinct,  and 
JUlich  was  united  throiigli  tlie  female  line 
with  Cleves,  hnvin^  previously  been  united 
with  Berjr.  After  the  expiration  of  the  house 
of  Cloves  in  1009,  the  contest  about  **the 
jQlirli  succession  "  formed  one  of  the  preludes 
to  the  thirty  years'  war.  Tlic  <li8puto  was  not 
settled  before  1666,  wlien  Jftlioh  and  Berg 
were  jriven  to  the  counts  palatine  of  Xeuburir. 
jQli<'h  was  annexed  by  the  French  reimblic, 
and  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  allotted  to 
Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  localities 
annexed  to  the  Dutch  province  of  Limburg. 
The  razin;r  of  the  fortress  of  Jalich  was  be- 
gun in  I860.  I 
jrUGBr,  SUaMas  AliniaB,  a  French  orientalist,  '• 
bom  in  Orleans,  Sept.  20,  17;M»,  died  in  Paris, 
Feb.  14,  1H73.  He  wjis  tlie  son  of  a  note<l 
mechanician.  After  completinjf  his  classical 
studies  in  his  native  town,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studitnl  several  living  European  lan- 
gua$res  and  perfecte<l  his  kn<)wle<lpo  of  an- 
cient Greek,  (rail,  professor  of  (m*ek  in  the 
eollC'ge  de  France,  appointed  him  his  suhsti-  ' 
tute  in  1821  ;  and  to  vindicate  his  claims  to  ' 
tills  distinction,  he  publisluHl  in  1823  a  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  poem  of  Coluthus,  'E?.hfK 
^kpray-fj,  with  translations  in  Latin.  French, 
Italian,   Spanish,    English,  and   German.     In 


1824,  under  the  title  of  La  Ifre  patristisMS 
de  la  Oriee,  he  produced  a  French  tranalanon 
of  the  lyrical  poema  of  the  modem  Greek 
poet  CalToa  of  Zante.  A  young  Scotehman 
inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  introduced  him  to  Sir  William 
Dnunmond,  who  supplied  him  with  the  means 
of  studying  it.  He  uso  attended  the  lecturee 
of  Abel  Rimuaat,  and  mastered  the  Chinese 
with  sueh  uncommon  rapidity  that  within  a 
year  he  was  able  to  translate  into  Latin  the 
writinsi  of  Menciua.  In  1882  he  succeeded 
Abel  K6mnsat  as  professor  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  afterward  did  much 
toward  making  the  literature  of  China  known 
in  Europe,  publishing  tranalations  of  many 
Chinese  tales,  poema,  oramaa,  and  other  booln. 
His  most  imm>rtant  publication,  under  the 
general  title  raffagei  dee  pilerine  Baudkietm 
(8  vols..  Paris,  1858-'8),  throws  much  liflfat  on 
the  early  history,  geographr,  and  religion  of 
India.  In  1869  was  puDlianed  his  8ifntax§ 
nauteUe  de  la  lanffue  ekinaise,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  the  prepanution 
of  a  complete  Chinese  dictionary. 

jrUEM.    See  JOuch. 

JVliUSy  the  name  of  three  popes.  L  flitely 
bom  in  Rome,  died  there,  April  12,  882.  He 
was  chosen  pope,  Feb.  6,  887.  He  sustained 
Athanasius  in  his  contest  with  the  Arians,  and 
summoned  a  council  in  842,  in  which  the 
course  of  Athanasius  was  approved,  and  the 
pope  addr^sed  a  letter  in  his  defence  to  the 
church  of  Alexandria.  At  his  instance  a  gen- 
eral council  was  held  at  Sardica  in  847,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  threatened  schism  be- 
tween the  churches,  at  which  it  is  asserted 
that  the  right  of  arbitration  in  cases  of  depo- 
sition of  bishops  was  reser\'ed  to  the  see  of 
Home.  The  feast  of  St.  Julius  is  celebrated  on 
April  12.  Two  letters  of  his  are  given  in  the 
Epietola  Ramanorvm  Pont^cum,  11.  GliBiM 
Mia  Baifire,  bora  at  Albisola  Marina  in  1441, 
died  Feb.  21, 1518.  He  was  bishop  successively 
of  Carpentras,  Albano,  Ostia,  Bologna,  Avignon, 
and  Mende,  and  was  made  cardinal  by  his  un- 
cle Sixtus  IV.,  who  also  ^ve  him  command  of 
the  papal  troops  sent  agamst  the  revolted  Um- 
brians.  His  success  in  this  war  so  increased 
his  i)opularity,  that  Alexander  VI.  on  assuming 
the  tiara  banished  him  from  Rome.  Jnlins 
returned  to  the  camp,  and  contributed  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 
Charles  VIII.,  the  rising  of  the  Genoese,  and  * 
the  expulsion  of  Luigi  Sforxa.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Aug.  18,  1508,  he  caused  the 
election  of  the  a^^  Pius  III.,  who  survived 
his  elevation  only  28  days,  and  Jtitius  himself 
was  then  chosen  on  the  first  ballot.  His  first 
care  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  drive  out 
Caesar  Borgia  from  the  Papal  States,  his  next 
to  strengthen  and  extend  the  power  of  the  holy 
see.  The  refractory  nobility  at  Imme  were 
soon  reduced  to  obedience^  but  the  Venetiana, 
who  held  Ravenna,  Rimini,  and  other  terri- 
tories <A  the  church,  were  a  more  formidable 
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enemy.  After  fruitless  negotiations,  Julias 
joined  in  1509  the  famous  league  of  Cambrai, 
formed  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XH. 
of  France,  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  for  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Venetian  republic.  The 
troops  of  the  league  were  everywhere  success- 
ful; the  doge  sued  for  peace,  and  the  pope, 
who  had  now  got  what  he  wanted,  grew  jeal- 
ous of  Louis,  and  willingly  united  with  the 
Venetians  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy. 
Ferdinand  was  also  led  to  view  the  success  of 
Louis  with  uneasiness,  and  became  a  party  to 
the  "  holy  league,"  which  was  signed  in  October, 
3511,  and  of  which  Henry  VlII.  of  England 
afterward  became  a  member.  Julius  took  the 
field  in  person,  and,  after  several  campaigns  of 
varying  success,  drove  out  ttfe  "barbarians," 
as  he  termed  his  former  allies.  lie  could  not 
80  easily  rid  himself  of  the  Swiss,  German, 
and  Spanish  troops  by  whom  he  had  effected 
this  result,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder 
raised  by  his  warlike  and  ambitions  policy,  he 
died  without  achieving  for  the  holy  see  that 

Ereeminence  which  had  been  the  whole  aim  of 
is  pontiticate.  Julius  was  in  heart  and  action 
a  thorough  soldier.  lie  "  made  his  tiara  a  hel- 
met and  his  crosier  a  sword,"  and  his  disposi- 
tion is  well  expressed  in  an  old  epigram : 

Cum  Petri  nihil  efildant  ad  proeHa  clarcs, 
AiucUio  Pauli  fonitan  cnsu  erit. 

He  was  nevertheless  regarded  by  the  Italians 
as  a  friend  to  tlie  liberation  of  their  country, 
and  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  internal  ad- 
n^inistration  gained  him  their  affection.  He 
laid  the  comer  stone  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
was  a  patron  of  Michel  Angelo,  Bramante,  and 
Raphael.  It  was  Julius  II.  who  granted  Henry 
Vill.  a  dispensation  to  marry  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gon.  He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X.  HI.  GUw  Xirla 
dd  Monte,  bom  in  Arezzo,  Sept.  10,  1487,  died 
March  23,  1555.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  fam- 
ily, held  several  high  offices  under  the  papal 
government,  was  made  cardinal  in  1536,  and 
succeeded  Paul  III.  in  1550.  He  reopened  the 
sittings  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  had 
been  discontinued  under  his  predecessor,  and 
confirmed  the  institutitm  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
took  part  with  Charles  V.  in  his  quarrel  with 
Ottavio  Famese  and  the  French,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  »ign  a  truce  with  his  enemies  in  April, 
1552,  soon  after  which  he  declared  the  suspen- 
sion of  tlie  coimcil  of  Trent,  which  had  already 
•  been  broken  up  by  the  Protestants,  and  retired 
to  his  luxurious  villa  near  Rome.  He  recon- 
ciled England  under  Queen  Mary  with  the  holy 
see.     He  was  succeeded  by  Marcellus  II. 

JlLIl'S,  Ifikolios  Hf Inrifh,  a  German  physician, 
born  in  Altona,  Oct.  3, 1783,  died  in  Hamburg, 
Aug.  20,  18()2.  With  a  view  of  examining  the 
condition  an<l  management  of  prisons,  he  ex-  ; 
plore<l  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  ; 
States,  delivered  lectures,  and  published  a  va- 
riety of  works  on'this  and  kindred  subjects, 
as  Die  Amerihininchen  VerheMerungMyHteme 
(Leipsic,!  837),  Xordamerikat  aittliche  Zuatund^ 


(1889),  and  BeitrUge  uur  hrituekem  hmkaO^ 
kunde(l»U),    He  also  edited  Uie/dMHlte 
Strirf'  und  BesurungmtnitalUn  (Bofia,  Ittft- 
^48),  and  in  concert  with  Geraon  the  Jffitia 
der  ausldndisehen  Literatur  der  jmmmim 
lleilkunde  (Hambarg,  1821-'85).    &  IM  k 
returned  to  Ilambarg,  where  he  had  piwfcw^y 
practised  his  profession.    Ills  Genua  taia* 
tation  of  Ticknor^s  *'*'  History  of  SpaniA  Ll- 
erature  ^*  appeared  in  1852  (2  Toll,  LapocK 
and  in  1866  a  supplementary  Ycdmne,  aditci 
by  A.  Wolf,  was  published. 

JUUUS  IFUCANCS.    See  ApRiCAim. 

JULLIEN,  Laaii  CmfMi  a  French  compoi^ 
born  at  Sisteron,  Basses- Alpea,  Aprfl  28,  l&H 
died  in  Paris,  April  16,  1860.  At  six  jcttSiC 
ago  ho  was  a  skilful  performer  on  the  Tid& 
and  about  1830  gained  admittance  as  apipfl 
into  the  comervatoire  at  Paria,  where  hevs 
instructed  by  Cherubini.  In  1830  he  weat  ti 
England,  and  for  a  number  of  yean  dindri 
promenade  concerts  in  London  with  great  «^ 
cess.  In  1858  he  produced  at  Co\*ent  Gaidai 
theatre  an  opera  entitled  Putro  il  Cmii; 
and  in  the  same  year,  accompanied  bj  a  Isni 
orchestra,  he  visited  the  United  Statea»  in  m 
chief  cities  of  which  he  gave  coneerta  His 
subsequent  career  was  less  pro^ieron^  mi  bi 
died  in  a  charitable  institution. 

JULY  (Lat  Juliu$\  the  seventh  month  of  ^ 
year,  consisting  of  81  daya  By  the  Bobmi 
it  was  originally  called  Qnintilia  Quinina^  filfa)^ 
it  being  the  fifth  month  in  the  original  IJliB 
year,  which  before  Kuma  betpm  with  XvbIl 
The  name  was  changed  to  Jnly,  by  propoailflf 
Mark  Antony,  in  honor  of  Jnlina  rwaar  vW 
was  bom  on  the  12th  of  thia  month.  la  Aa 
Athenian  calendar,  the  latter  part  of  Sdn^ 
phorion  and  the  first  part  of  Heoatombeoa 
correspond  to  Jnly.  The  Anglo-Saxons  oiDal 
it  niiid  monath  (mead  month),  heeaoas  tti 
meads  were  then  in  bloom,  and  lUka  ^tn 
(latter  mild  month),  Jane  being  known  as  ^ 
^^  earlier  mild  month.'*  Charlemagne  gare  it 
the  name  of  Heumonat  (bay  month).  Tbt 
French  revolutionary  calendar  memd  it  ia  ihi 
last  part  of  Messidor  and  the  first  oiThemite. 

JUMNA,  a  river  of  Hindoatan,  and  the  priao- 
pal  tributary  of  the  Gangea.  It  riaea  in  Gv- 
whal,  near  the  8.  base  of  the  Hlmal^fai  ii 
lat.  ZV  N.,  Ion.  rd*"  82'  £.  at  the  fool  of  a 
group  of  hills  called  the  Jnmnotri  peak%  wtm 
which  it  receives  the  overflow  of  aevcnl  kot 
springs.  It  is  here  a  violent  torrenti  bariaf 
for  16  m.  an  average  deacent  of  314  IL  pff 
mile.  After  a  S.  W.  conrae  of  aboot  W  m^ 
during  which  it  is  joined  by  aeveni  kifi 
mountain  streama,  it  reoeivea  the  Toasa  ia  ik 
30°  80',  Ion.  77°  63'.  Abont  97  m.  from  to 
source  it  entera  the  plain  of  Ulndoataa,  ioviai 
S.,  and  divides  into  several  branchca*  It  kot 
becomes  navigable  by  rafta  After  pariac 
Delhi,  where  it  is  croaaed  by  a  bridge  otboM 
its  general  course  ia  S.  E.  It  johia  the  Gflip* 
at  Allahabad,  619  m.  below  DeOii,  and  W  ■• 
from  its  soorce.    In  the  lower  part  of  tti  soani 
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the  Jamna  is  sometimes  2  or  8  m.  wide.  Its 
Iwnks  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  its  car- 
rent  19  rapid.  Navigation  is  attended  with 
mnch  ditficulty,  bat  many  of  the  most  serioas 
obstructions  have  been  removed,  and  vessels 
ean  now  ascend  to  Calpee.  Its  principal  afSn- 
cnts  are  the  Chnmbul,  8inde,  Betwa,  Cane,  and 
Hindaun.  «Delhi,  Agra,  Mnttra,  Etawah,  Calpee, 
ind  Allahabad  are  the  most  important  places 
on  lU  banks. — There  are  two  extensive  sys- 
tems of  irrigation  connected  with  the  Jamna. 
The  western  Jumna  canal  comprises  the  an- 
cient canal  of  Feroze  Shah  and  the  Delhi  canal, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  were 
restored  between  1823  and  1843  by  the  British 
mnthoritieSfWho  built  many  additional  branches. 
This  system  waters  the  country  along  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Jumna,  from  a  point  called 
HsEthni  Kund,  lust  north  of  the  80th  parallel, 
down  to  Delhi.  The  aggregate  length  of  its 
main  lines  is  445  m.,  and  in  1860-7  the  area 
irrigated  comprised  447,171  acres,  in  797  vil- 
lages. The  net  receipts  from  water  rates  in 
1871-2  were  £74,618,  being  26  per  cent  on 
the  outlay  for  construction.  The  eastern 
Jumna  canal  irrigates  a  district  about  120  m. 
long  and  15  m.  broad  on  the  left  of  the  river, 
and  extends  from  a  point  in  the  main  stream 
near  the  head  of  tlie  western  system,  south- 
ward to  Dellii,  flowing  for  40  m.  between  em- 
bflrnkments,  at  a  height  of  from  6  to  12  ft 
mbove  the  general  level  of  the  land.  It  was 
projected  by  Sliah  Jehan,  between  1628  and 
1659,  but  had  long  been  disused  when  it  was 
restored  by  English  engineers  in  1830.  The 
main  channel  is  itself  180  m.  long,  and  feeds 
619  m.  of  distributary  streams.  The  area  of 
irrigation  in  lft71-'2  was  192,749  acres,  and  the 
net  revenue  £32,881,  being  166  per  cent,  on 
the  outlav. 

Jl  \E,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year,  consisting 
of  30  days.  The  name  is  variously  derived 
from  jfinlorrs  (the  young  men),  to  whom  Ro- 
mulu'^  U  said  to  have  assigned  it,  as  he  assigned 
May  to  the  elders;  from  Juno,  whence  it  was 
sometimes  called  Juncmialis;  from  Junius  Bru- 
tus, the  tirst  consul;  and  from  jungo  (to  join), 
with  reference  to  the  union  of  the  Romans 
and  Sahines,  or  because  it  was  considered  the 
most  suitable  time  for  marriage.  It  was  the 
fourth  month  of  the  old  Latin  calendar,  and 
ori^riually  had  hut  20  days.  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  given  it  30  days.  Nunia  mode  it  the 
fifth  month  and  deprived  it  of  one  day,  which 
wo-s  restored  bv  Julius  Ciesar.  In  the  Athe- 
nian  calendar,  the  latter  half  of  Thargelion  and 
the  tirst  half  of  Scirophorion  correspond  to 
June.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  litha  cerra 
(earlier  mild  month),  also  tear  monath  (dry 
montli)  and  midsumer  monath  (midsummer 
month ).  It  was  nameil  by  Charlemagne  Brack- 
monnt  (fallow  month).  In  the  French  revo- 
lutionary calendar  it  corresprmds  to  the  last 
part  of  Prairial  and  the  tirst  of  Messidor. 

jr^'Eir,  ft  S.  central  county  of  Wisconsin, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  drained 


bj  Lemon  weir,  Yellow,  and  Bamboo  riTera; 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 18,8^ 
The  anrface  is  nndnlatinff  and  tha  soil  fartilo. 
Timber  is  abundant.  Tha  La  Orosse  diyision 
of  the  Chica^,  Milwaukee,  and  6t.  Paul  rail- 
road crosses  it  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  192,304  bushels  of  wheat,  116,898  of 
Indian  com,  197,005  of  oata,  97,756  of  potar 
toes,  26,904  lbs.  of  wool,  527,087  of  hops, 
221,008  of  butter,  and  15,499  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  2,040  horses,  2,846  milch  cows, 
8,982  other  cattle,  8,406  sheep,  and  4,959 
swine ;  8  manufactories  of  carriages,  2  of  sarii, 
doors,  and  blinds,  6  of  tin,  oonper,  and  sheet- 
iron  ware,  .4  flour  mills,  ana  11  saw  miUa. 
Oapital,  New  Lisbon. 

JIJHE  BEIIT,  one  of  the  common  names  for 
amelanehier  CanademU,  a  roaaoeons  shmb  or 
small  tree,  which  botanically  differs  from  j>tf- 
rui^  the  genua  of  the  imple  and  pear,  only  in 
the  number  of  cells  in  the  fruit  This  species 
is  found  as  far  north  as  Hudson  bay,  and  ex- 
tends throughout  the  United  States ;  mnnfaig 
through  such  a  wide  geographical  range,  it  pre- 
sents a  great  yariety  of  forms ;  more  than  m 
dozen  species  were  described  by  the  early  bot- 
anists, but  Torrey  and  Oray,  in  their  **  Flora 
of  North  America,"  very  properly  reduced  all 
these  to  a  single  polymorphous  species,  of 
which  there  are  half  m  dozen  forms  sufficientlr 
marked  to  be  regarded  as  yarieties.  These  dif- 
fer in  stature,  in  the  shape  and  pubc^oence  of 
the  leaves,  size  of  petals,  and  size  uid  abundance 
of  the  fruit  A  mountain  variety,  pumilay  is 
only  8  or  4  ft  high,  while  the  variety  i^frya- 
pium  reaches  80  ft  in  height  The  leaves  in 
all  are  simple,  heart-shaped,  or  oval,  with  white 
flowers  in  pendulous  racemes,  which  appear 
just  as  the  leaves  are  opening.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  different  varieties  are  known 
as  shad  flower  or  shad  bush,  as  the  flowers  ap- 
pear at  the  time  tlie  shad  ascends  the  streams, 
and  also  as  ser\'ice  berry.  Tlie  fruit  is  globular 
or  near-shaped,  the  size  of  a  large  ]>ea,  pur- 
plish, sweet  and  edible.  From  the  character 
of  tlie  fruit  the  bush  is  known  in  some  locali- 
ties as  the  sugar  pear,  but  more  generally,  from 
the  time  of  its  ripening,  as  June  berrv.    Some 

{dants  pnnluce  fruit  abundantly,  which  is  most- 
y  eaten  by  birds.  The  dwarf  variety  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation  in  some  of  the  western 
states  as  a  market  fruit,  and  is  there  known  as 
**  mountain  whortleberry  ;**  it  has  been  tried  by 
amateurs  at  the  east,  who  find  that  the  birds 
reap  the  harvest.  All  forms  of  the  species  are 
worthy  of  cultivati<m  as  ornamental  trees  or 
shrubs,  on  account  of  their  early  and  abundant 
flowering ;  a  well  formed  specimen,  completely 
sheetiHl  with  white,  is  not  exceeded  in  o^iuty 
by  any  exotic.  There  is  a  European  species, 
known  in  Savoy  as  amidanner^  from  which 
the  name  of  the  genus  is  derived. 

jrXCii  or  JnglM,  ieacktaif  a  German  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  Ltkbeck,  Oct  22,  1687,  died  in 
Hamburg,  Sept  88,  1657.  He  was  professor 
of  matliematics  at  Giesaen  from  1609  to  16 14, 
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lie  subsequently  studied  medicine  and  took  his 
degree  at  Padua  in  1618,  but  again  filled  a 
chair  of  mathematics  at  Rostock  in  1624.  He 
was  prevented  by  the  thirty  years'  war  from 
accepting  a  professorship  of  medicine  at  Helm- 
stedt,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Brunswick  and 
Rostock  till  1629,  when  he  became  rector  of 
the  Hamburg  Johanneum.  Leibnitz  ranks  him, 
on  account  of  his  perspicacity  in  opposing  the 
scholastic  school  of  philosophy,  next  to  Coper- 
nicus and  Galileo,  and  not  far  below  Descartes. 
His  works  include  Geometria  Empirica  (Ham- 
burg, 1688).  Johann  Vaget  edited  his  MS. 
Joachim  Jungius  hagoge  Phytoseopiect^  &c, 
(Hamburg,  1678),  in  which  ho  anticipated  Lin- 
niBus  in  suggesting  technical  terms  relating  to 
botany  and  in  other  respects. — See  Guhrauer, 
Joachim  Jung  und  uin  Zcitalter  (Stuttgart, 
1851),  and  Av6-Lallemont,  Des  Dr,  J  Jungiui 
au»  Laheck  Bri^teeschsel  mit  seinen  SchUlem 
und  Freunden  (Labeck,  1868). 

JUXG-BUNZUr,  or  BibzIm  (Boh.  Ml^da  Bo- 
Ieilav\  a  town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  a  cir- 
cle, on  the  Iscr,  80  m.  N.  E.  of  Prague;  pop. 
in  1869,  8,695.  It  has  16  churches  and  a  mon- 
astery of  the  IMarists,  with  a  gymnasium.  The 
ancient  castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Boleslas  II.  in  the  10th  century,  is  now  used 
as  barracks.  The  town  stands  near  the  site  of 
an  older  Bunzlau,  founded  by  Boleslas  I.,  and 
destroyed  in  the  Hussite  and  thirty  years'  wars. 

JUXGERHAXMA,  a  genus  of  cryptogamous 
plants  belonging  to  the  family  hepatica  or 
liverworts,  which  is  closely  related  to  the 
mosses;  there  are  about  20  species  in  the 
Uniteil  States,  all  small  delicate  plants,  the 
general  structure  of  which  is  described  under 
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JUXGFlub  (the  "Maiden"  or  "Virgin"),  a 
picturesque  mountain,  or  rather  group  of 
mountains,  in  Switzerland,  forming  one  of  the 
ridges  of  the  Iternese  Alps,  and  separating  the 
cantons  of  Valais  and  Bern.  It  is  18,671  (ac- 
cording to  others  18,718)  ft.  high,  and  derives 
its  name  either  from  the  pure  mantle  of  snow 
which  covers  its  crest,  or  from  the  fact  that  un- 
til the  iiresc'nt  century  it  was  deemed  inacces- 
sible. In  1811,  however,  the  brothers  Meyer  of 
Aarau  claimed  to  have  ascended  it.  In  1828 
the  highest  peak  was  reached  by  some  peasants 
from  Grindohvttld,  and  in  1841  by  Agjwsiz,  ac- 
companied by  Prof.  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  and 
others.  Ahliough  the  thermometer  fell  to  6\^ 
below  zero,  lichens  were  found  on  the  highest 
exposed  points.  The  highest  peak  rises  in  a 
sharp  point,  its  summit  being  not  more  than 
2  ft.  broad.  The  Silherhorner,  which  are  in- 
ferior peaks  on  the  W.  side,  are  remarkable 
for  their  graceful  forms. 

jrXtiHrHX,  FniBz  WilhflB,  a  German  natural- 
ist, born  at  M.msfeld,  Oct.  26,  1812,  died  at 
LL'inbang,  Javji,  April  24,  18(»4.  He  studied 
nuMlioine,  botany,  and  geology  in  Halle  and 
Berlin,  and  iK'oarne  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
Prussian  army.  Having  fought  a  duel,  he  was 
sentenced  to  20  years'  imprisonment,  but  es- 


caped to  France.  He  then  reeelTed  a  pvta, 
and  went  in  1885  to  the  Datch  Eart  IndiM.  wm 
employed  in  Batavia  for  a  jear  as  nilitiiy 
physician,  and  afterward  explored  the  tilirii 
especially  Java  and  SamatrA,  under  the  «- 
spioes  of  the  government.  In  1849-*65  W 
was  in  Holland,  preparing  his  ohnmtei 
for  publication,  and  then  returned  to  JaiA 
His  Topographiteke  und'  Ndturw  imnKJ^fi 
liche  Rei9en  were  edited  bj  Nees  von  Emback 
(Magdeburg,  1845).  Oennan  and  Dntdb  cA- 
tions  of  his  Battaldnder  in  Swrnairm  aMwanl 
in  Berlin  and  Leyden  in  1847;  And  AuerMi 
version  by  Hasskaii  of  his  ZHrA^rmm  m 
Java  nach  Europa  in  1851.  Hie  moat  inip» 
tant  work,  considered  by  manj  the  bert  en  da 
subject,  treats  of  the  botanj,  geogranhy, 
geology  of  Java  {Java^  mine  O^&taU^  PMmt 


deeke  und  innere  Bauart^  Grerman  ed.  ij  1 
karl,  8  vols.,  Leipsio,  186a-*4).  In  18SI 
peared  his  Land$ehq/Uannehten  99n  Jmm 
d^r  Natur  at{f  genommen.  In  1851  waa  ben 
nnder  the  supervision  of  several  diatlugaJMrf 
naturalists,  a  large  work  entitied  PimntmJmf' 
huhn  ianm,  giving  a  description  of  the plaati 
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fossils  discovered  by  him  in  Java 

JIJNGMAMH,  Jmf  Jakab,  a  Skvic  phfloMt 
bom  at  Hadlitz,  Bohemia,  Jnlj  18, 177S.  m 
in  Prague,  Nov.  14,  1847.  He  wm  the  aoa  cf 
a  poor  farmer,  bnt  received  a  superior  edatt- 
tion,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  wdwd^ 
of  Prague.  He  was  teacher  at  the  maDariaA 
of  Leitmeritz  from  1799  to  1815,  aadaftvnrf 
connected  with  the  gymnasium  and  uainhkf 
of  Prague  till  1845,  the  last  five  vean  as  nclor 
of  the  latter  institution.  In  1820  he  pobliiM 
a  Bohemian  chrestoroathj  {Siowmmmi,  Sd  tiL 
1846);  in  1825  a  history  of  the  BohcBMB 
language  and  literatore  (2d  ed.,  1848);  mi 
in  1 835-^9  a  complete  Bohemian-Genua  di^ 
tionary  {Slawnik  CewhhNmneekyy, 

JrN6-8nLUK€  (JoHAsm  HnsnnoH  JtT«\  • 
German  mvstic,  bom  at  Im -Grand,  Haaaa. 
Sept  12, 1740,  died  in  Carlsrnhe,  April  1. 1817. 
After  being  snooeasivelj  a  eharooal  baiwr, 
tailor,  and  teacher,  he  began  to  study  ncdkiai 
at  Strasburg,  where  he  became 
with  Goethe,  who  in  his  antobfiogn^hj 
given  a  fine  analysis  of  his  diarafltcr.  m 
operated  for  cataract  with  emfaient  SAeeoi  tf 
Elberfeld,  was  professor  of  rural  aeenomvtf 
Lautem  (1778),  Marburg  (1787X  And  HcMdI- 
berg  (1804),  and  at  his  oeath  waa  a  prii? 
councillor  of  Baden.  The  best  known  of  l6 
writings  is  an  antobiography,  SJiUimfi  J^ 
gendj  Jknglin^jahre^  Wamitn6k^A  Lihjnknit 
hihislieh^  Lehen  und  Alter  (pubUahed  la  ti»M 
parts,  1777,  1789,  and  1817X 
containing  many  profound  thought^ 
ed  by  an  eccentric  reliffious  and  mon 
a<«ni.  He  wrote  several  allegorical  and  mj^6td 
tales,  as  the  GtBchiehU  dm  Berrm  aan  Mfff^ 
th4iu  (1779),  Gmekiekte  Fienmtime  sen  #Ufai> 
dorn  (17»1),  Lebfn  der  TllMbfv  mi  iinim 
(1788),  IhM  Heimwek  (17MX  and  1UMUL 
Oder  der  Schwdrmer  (1797).    la  Mi 
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r^ih^  he  takM  &  tenUmenUl  delight  In  ptetar- 
Ing  hU  three  lacceMive  wive*,  and  lore  and 
mvriage  are  treated  with  special  enthiuiasni 
in  his  romances.  In  hi«  later  works  he  appears 
M  a  ghost-seer  and  theosophist.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  are;  Thtt^ie  der  Qaulertund* 
ClSOrt),  and  Apologit  dsr  ThtcrU  der  tieitttr- 
kunde  (1H09),  full  of  mnrvellona  bat  not  care- 
fnllj  authenticated  narratives;  Seenen  atu  dem 


tioDs  inbeaveo,  and  inculcating  a  sort  of 
ship  of  genius-,  and  the  poem  Chrytion,  odtr 
do*  goldtM  Zeitaller  (ItJlD),  descriptive  of  the 
millenninm.  His  varions  works  were  collected 
in  14  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1836). 

JCflUTi,  a  river  of  PonnsylvHiiia,  formed  in 
tbe  S.  central  part  of  the  state,  by  the  jaoction 
Ot  the  Little  Juniata  and  Frankstown  branch, 
which  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanjr  moun- 
tain^ in  Blair  and  Bedford  counties.  Ita  gen- 
•ral  coarse  is  E.,  with  mauj  deviations;  and 
after  passing  through  a  mountainous  country, 
It  Joiit*  the  Susquehanna  H  m.  above  Harris- 
bnrg.  Nearlj  its  whole  course  is  celebrated  for 
Ita  picturesque  arenery.  Including  the  Franks- 
town  brancD.  it  is  about  150  m.  long.  It  ii  not 
navigable.  The  Pennsjirania  canal  and  rail- 
road follow  ltd  banks  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, the  latter  crossinn;  the  river  manj'  times, 

JllillTi,  a  central  county  of  Pennsylvania. 
wW«red  bv  the  Juniata  rircr ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ; 
IM^.  in  IS70,  1T,»90.  It  has  a  mountainoua 
sunAoe,  with  many  fertile  vallc.TS.  The  Penn- 
wlvonia  railroad  and  canal  pasa  through  it. 
The  chief  prodnctioDS  in  1670  were  880,684 
btuhets  of  wheat,  329,281  of  Indian  com, 
»1T.0S4  of  oats.  00,530  of  potatoes,  1(1,086  lb*. 
of  wool,  399,o7S  of  butter,  and  19,809  tons  of 
bay.  There  were  4.215  horses.  9.1fi0  callle. 
6,3]*>  (ihecp.  and  7.1tU  swine;  4  manufactories 
of  (lin-iciillural  implcmenls,  13  of  carriogeH,  8 
of  lime,  18  taniierio^  9  tlciur  mills,  and  2  suw 
Diilln.     Ca[)il]il.  MitHintown. 

JIMPiX  (juniprrui.  the  ancient  Ijitin  name), 
K  genus  of  evergrwn  clirulw  and  trees,  of  the 
cyiircsB  subfamily  of  the  ordi-r  eon{tira.  The 
leavi'S  in  this  gi'nns  are  awl-ahafied  or  scsle- 
liki-.  H;cid,  and  iHinietime!i  of  two  shapes  in  the 
aauie  tree ;  the  flowers,  mostly  dincious,  arc  in 
sniull  miliary  amenta ;  the  sterile  amenta  con- 
list  of  sliield-sliaped  scales,  beneath  each  of 
which  are  tlirec  to  six  anther  cells;  the  fer- 
tile have  three  to  six  Hvliy,  one-ovuled,  coa- 
leaci'nt  t>c8le«,  and  in  ripening  become  a  lierry- 
like  fruit.  The  rnmmun  juniper  (/.comrnirni*), 
also  a  native  of  Europe,  is  abundant  in  the 
Dortlicm  staten,  esiiecially  on  dry  sterile  hills 
nwr  the  const,  where  it  i*  not  rare  to  find 
plants  iinly  n  fo<it  or  two  high  spreading  clixe 
to  the  in'ound.  and  forming  a  rin-ular  mat  -W 
ft.  iiicirciiiiiftTcncH'.  It  sl1Mlt■timesri^«8  to  the 
beight  of  5  to  in  fl.,  and  old  fpecimens  attain 
a  mnch  greati-r  sizi-.  *  ine  nt  the  Bartram  gar- 
den, npar  Philmlvlpliiii,  n  few  venrs  ago.  men- 
nrt.ll  3.'!  ft.  Til.-  leints  utv  articulated  with 
the  ?tvm  in  wliurU  of  tlin-e,  sprcadinj;  and 
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priokl  j-pointed ;  the  nppor  nrtao*  !■  ^hkou 
whito,  the  under  dark  green.  Tho  berrtM  m 
about  the  siu  of  a  pea,  and  dark  pnrpla ;  thtj 
contain  a  brownish  palp,  with  three  •eedi;  their 
taste  is  sweetish,  warm  and  hitterUi,  with  a 
peculiar  terebinthinate  flavor;  the^  eont^n  a 


by  distillation, 
diuretic,  and  have  Iwig  b 
dlaeases ;  they  are  naea  in  the  manofactiiro  of 
gin,  and  give  to  that  liqnor  its  peonllar  flavor 
and  diuretio  properties.  In  Europe  a  kind  <rf 
tor  is  prepared  from  the  wopd,  which  nnder 
the  name  of  (hI  of  cade  la  tiaed  for  cntaneona 
diseases.  Tbe  common  jnniper  variea  greatly ; 
in  a  bed  of  eeedhngs  it  is  difficult  to  find  two 
alike ;  some  of  its  forms  are  useful  in  orna- 
mental planting.  A  very  proatrata  form,  the 
variety  alpiiut,  found  along  the  great  lakes  and 
northward,  is  a  naefnl  plant  for  roekwork. 
The  well  known  Irish  (var.  H^tmita)  and 
Swedish  (var.  Sineiea)  junipert  are  remark- 
ably erect  varieties  of  una  species ;  theae,  eipe- 
ciallj  the  latter,  are  mnch  naed  in  ornamental 
planting,  where  their  eolmnnar  forma  afford  a 
marked  contrast  to  other  trees.  Tbey  are  li» 
ble  to  be  bent  out  of  shape  bj  the  aocnnuUation 


PlitUku  ud  Stamtut*  FknTi-n. 

of  Boow  among  their  dense  erect  branches; 
this  can  he  prevented  bv  winding  the  tree  with 
a  cord  or  fine  wire  at  the  approscli  of  wiut«r. 
A  related  species  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
J.  Atmitphterica,  is  remarkably  dwarf,  a  plant 
ten  yenrs  old  being  not  over  a  foot  high ;  this 
is  known  as  the  hedgehog  juniper,  and  is  a  fa- 
vorite with j)lanterB  for  the  decoration  of  small 
groundii. — The  section  of  savin  lunipers  differs 
from  the  true  junipers,  to  which  the  tore- 
gning  belong,  in  iinviuic  their  leaves  opposite 
and  not  articulate  with  the  stem.  A  prominent 
reprettentative  of  tliis  section  is  the  red  cedar 
(J.  Viritiiiiaiin\  which  is  foond  from  Canada 
to  the  gulf  of  Siexico.  Few  trees  present  in 
their  wild  state  a  greater  variety  of  form  ;  in 
Mme  localities  every  specimen  takes  an  erect 
habit  and  forms  a  dark  green  culnmn,  tapering 
but  slightly  from  the  liaae,  end  as  regular  in 
outline  as  if  artiflciaily  pruned;  in  other 
I'lares.  espeiially  inland,  the  tree  has  a  clear 
trunk  and  handsome  open  bead,  with  some- 
what pvuiluluos  branches;  those  which  grow 
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in  exposed  situations,  upon  sterile  soil  near 
the  sea,  are  of  slow  growtli,  and  often  assume 
picturesque  and  even  fantastic  forms;  along 
the  coast  it  is  rarely  more  than  80  ft.  high,  but 
at  the  west  it  reaches  60  and  even  90  ft.  Upon 
the  old  branches  the  leaves  are  small,  scale- 
like, and  appressed;  but  those  on  the  young 
plant  and  on  the  young  shoots  of  old  trees  are 
much  longer,  sharp  and  spreading.  The  wood 
is  light,  close-grained,  and  very  durable;  the 
sap  wood  white,  and  the  heart  wood  of  a  dark 
red,  a  fact  recognized  in  the  common  name. 
The  durable  character  of  the  wood  adapts  it 
for  fence  posts,  and  this  together  with  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  branches  makes  it  the 
most  desirable  material  for  rustic  fences,  sum- 
mer houses,  pavilions,  and  the  like ;  it  is  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pails  and  tubs ;  it 
is  employed  by  the  pencil  makers  in  place  of 
the  more  rare  pencil  cedar,  J,  Bermudiana. 
Much  more  use  is  made  of  the  red  cedar  as  a 
tree  for  planting  in  the  western  states  than  at 
the  east,  as  it  grows  more  rapidly  there.  It 
was  at  one  time  highly  recommended  for 
hedges  and  windbreaks ;  but  as  it  soon  becomes 
ragged  at  the  base,  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute. 
The  true  savin  is  J,  $dbina^  a  native  of  Europe ; 
it  differs  from  the  red  cedar  mainly  in  its  larger 
fruit,  which  is  nodding  upon  a  recurved  pe- 
duncle-like bractlet.  A  prostrate  form  of  this, 
var.  procumbens,  is  found  from  Maine  to  Wis- 
consin, along  the  great  lakes,  and  northward. 
This  has  a  dense,  closely  spreading  habit,  and 
a  dark  green  color,  which  makes  it  much  prized 
as  an  ornamentul  plant;  it  is  known  as  the 
prostrate  juniper,  J.  proatrata  of  the  nurse- 
ries. The  leaves  of  tlie  savin  have  a  limited 
use  in  medicine,  as  the  active  ingredient  in 
savin  cerate,  a  stimulant  application  to  ulcers. 
The  Rocky  mountain  juniper  is  J.  oceidentalis^ 
not  over  40  ft.  high,  and  found  from  the  Rocky 
mountains  westward. — There  are  several  exotic 
species  in  cultivation,  most  of  which  are  of  un- 
certain hardiness  in  the  northern  states ;  among 
the  hardy  ones  are  J.  squamata^  a  shrub-like 
species  from  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Chinese 

J'uniper  (J.  Chinensis)^  the  two  sexes  of  which 
lave  leaves  so  unlike  that  they  appear  like  dif- 
ferent species ;  the  sacred  luniper  of  India  (J, 
rcligioHa)  is  hardy  in  some  localities. 

Jl'Ml'i,  the  signature  of  an  English  political 
writer,  the  author  of  letters  which  appeared  in 
the  London  ** Public  Advertiser"  newspaper 
between  Jan.  21,  1769,  and  Jan.  21, 1772.  As 
acknowledged  in  the  lirst  authorized  collection, 
the  series  consisted  of  44  letters  by  Junius  and 
I'i  by.Philo-Junius,  an  auxiliary  part  being  as- 
sumed under  the  second  name  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  and  defending  the  principal  cnar- 
acter,  but  with  the  desijrn  of  being  ultimately 
avowe<l.  There  have  been  preserved  also  62 
brief  business  letters  which  he  addressed  to 
Woodfall,  the  publisher  of  the  **  Public  Adver- 
tiser," between  April  20,  1709,  and  Jan.  19, 
1773,  and  10  letters  written  by  him  in  j)rivate 
correspondence   with    John    Wilkes  between 


Aug.  81,  and  Nov.  9,  1771.    To  the  nnwhflrf 
are  attributed  also  118  letters,  on  Tarioof  po- 
litical subjects  and  ander  different  aignatvreik 
as  Mnemon,  Atticas,  Lucius,  Bmtos,  and  Do- 
mitian,  published  in  the  ^*  PnbUo  AdvertiMr" 
between  April  28,  1767,  and  Maj  11^  1771 
Some  of  these  are  of  doabtfal  anthentieitj.  ud 
few  of  them  are  so  elaboratelj  fii^alied  ud 
polished  as  the  letters  of  Janias,  to  whidi  «■- 
nature  he  adhered  for  his  most  important  al- 
dresses  after  the  extraordinary  effect  prodaesd 
by  the  first  letter  under  it,  Apparently  enploj- 
inf?  others  when  he  wrote  for  ezplaiialory  ai 
collateral  purposes.     The  utmost  period  is 
which  the  agency  of  Junius  eaa  be  tnmd  ii 
thus  less  than  six  years,  and  the  period  is 
which  he  wrote  his  aclcnowledged  lettcrtii 
about  three  years.     These  letterSi  dincfii 
against  the  ministry  and  the  lea^Ung  psUe 
characters  connected  with  it,  contain  soas  il 
the  most  effective  specimens  of  inreedve  to  bs 
found  in  literature.  Their  condensed  and  Ml 
diction,  studied  and  epigrammatic  aaroanB^diih 
zling  metaphors,  and  fierce  and  hsuhty  pa^ 
son^  attacks,  arrested  the  attention  <HtMg0v- 
ernment  and  of  the  public.     Kot  less  itaht 
ling  was  the  immediate  and  minute  knowledii 
which  they  e\inced  of  court  secrets,  making  a 
believed  that  the  writer  moved  in  tne  cirrisif 
the  court,  and  was  intimately  acqnidiKtsd  lat 
only  with  ministerial  measures  and  inti^gsj^ 
but  with  every  domestic  incident    Thcjo* 
hibited  indications  of  rank  and  fortnne  as  vil 
as  scholarship,  the  writer  affirming  that  hem 
*'  above  a  common  bribe  ^*  and  *'  tut  ahom  U 
pecuniary  views.*'  When  Woodfall  was  pro» 
cnted  in  consequence  of  Junius^s  letter  to  thi 
king,  the  author  promised  to  make  leilitatine 
to  him  of  any  pecuniary  loss.    The  aothonhf 
of  Junius  was  the  greatest  secret  of  die  sfa 
Every  effort  that  the  government  could  drvte 
or  private  indignation  prompt  was  in  vrii 
made  to  discover  it.    Ine  earl  of  VaniJiiH 
and  other  legal  advisers  of  the  crown  ksl 
many  consultations  as  to  how  this  **wa^ 
boar  of  the  forest,**  as  he  was  called  byBsrh^ 
could  be  most  adroitly  ensnared  fai  die  nl* 
work  of  the  law.    The  host  of  ff^^if  whoa 
he  aroused  in  every  direction  wwe  eagtr  Ii 
plotting  schemes  for  his  detection.    Bat»  awat 
that  his  power  and  perh^w  his  ffrwmi^  miitf 
depended  upon  concealment;  he  contiwcd  ti 
astonish  every  one  by  his  secret  in' 
and  to  assail  the  government  with 
intrepidity  and  rancor,  revealing  hb   . . 
sions  and  precautions  only  in  m  prfrals  aoM 
to  Woodfall.   His  security  was  doiitlie»  dMii 
large  measure  to  the  forbearance  and  honor  «( 
this  publisher,  who  followed  strietly  thefeifV* 
ative  and  precise  orders  of  his 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  public 
gave  as  a  reason  for  his  concealment : 
you  would  fight,  there  are  others 
assassinate."  In  a  letter  to  Woodfdl 
''  I  must  be  more  cautious  than 
sure  I  should  not  survive  a 
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days ;  or  if  I  did,  thej  would  attaint  me  bj 
biU/*  In  other  letters  he  speaks  with  the  nt^ 
most  confidence.  ^^  As  to  me,  be  assnred  that  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the j,  or  you^ 
or  anybody  else  should  ever  know  me,  unless 
I  make  myself  known ;  all  arts,  or  inouiries,  or 
rewards  would  be  equally  ineffectual.*'  And 
in  his  dedication  to  tne  English  nation  he  de- 
clared :  *^  I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own 
secret,  and  it  shall  perish  witli  me.''  Junius 
appears  to  have  written  in  a  disguised  hand. 
\  arious  prescribed  signals,  as  *'  G.,"  **  A  let- 
ter," or  a  scrap  of  Latin  poetry,  were  made  to 
him  in  the  notices  to  correspondents  in  the 
*^  Public  Advertiser."  Answers  and  parcels 
from  the  printer  were  left  for  him  according 
to  his  orders  in  a  great  variety  of  places,  ad- 
dressed to  different  names.  Who  the  person 
was  who  thus  foiled  the  scrutiny  of  his  own 
age  has  been  the  subject  of  more  than  100  toI- 
omes  or  pamphlets,  and  of  a  vast  number  of 
essays  in  periodicals.  Efforts  have  been  made 
aet  different  times  to  identify  him  with  Sergeant 
James  Adair,  Col.  If^aac  Barr^  Hugh  Macaulay 
Boyd,  EdiAund  Burke,  Bishop  John  Butler, 
Lord  Camden,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Chester- 
field, J.  L.  De  Lolme,  John  Dunning  (Lord 
Ae^burton),  Samuel  Dyer,  Henry  Flood,  Dr. 
Philip  Francis,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Edward 
Gibbon,  Richard  Glover,  Henry  G rattan,  Wil- 
liam Greatrakes,  George  Grenville,  James 
Grenville,  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  James 
Hollis,  Sir  William  Jones,  John  Kent,  Gen. 
Charles  Lee,  Charles  Lloyd,  Thomas  Lord  Lyt- 
tdton,  Laufrhlin  McLean,  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, Gov.  Thomas  Pownall,  Sir  Robert  Rich, 
John  Roberts,  the  Rev.  Philip  Rosenhagen, 
Lord  GeoHje  Gerraaine  (Viscount  Sackville), 
the  earl  of  Sbelburne,  Earl  Temple,  John  Home 
Touke,  Horace  Walpole,  John  Wilkes,  Alex- 
ander Wedilerbum  (Lord  Loiiphborough),  Dr. 
James  Wilmot,  and  Daniel  Wrny.  Several  of 
these  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  which  they 
were  ambitious,  while  the  real  author  may 
have  declined  to  accept  a  brilliant  literary 
fame  with  the  stigina  of  an  almost  fiendish 
mali^oiity  of  character.  The  first  attempt  to 
fix  the  authorship  upon  Sir  Philip  Francis  was 
made  in  1816  bv  John  Tavlor,  in  his  **  Identity 
of  Junius  with  a  Distinguished  Living  Charac- 
ter Established,'*  and  it  has  from  that  time 
been  more  generally  ascribed  to  him  than  to 
any  other.  According  to  Macaulay,  **  the  case 
a^rainst  Francis,  or,  if  you  please,  in  favor  of 
Frant'is,  rests  on  coincidences  sut!icient  to  con- 
vict a  murderer."  Besides  ninnerous  and  con- 
stant coincidences  in  dates  and  circumstances, 
and  resemblance  of  character  and  handwriting, 
it  should  be  observed  that  he  never  directly 
denied  the  charpe.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
he  wrote  evasivelv  :  *'  Whether  von  will  assist 
in  giving  currency  to  a  j»illy  niali^mant  false- 
hoiMi  is  a  question  for  your  own  discretion." 
La^ly  Francis  atfirnis  that  his  tirst  gift  to  her 
after  marriage  was  an  edition  of  Junius,  which 
be  bade  her  take  to  her  rooui,  keep  from  sight. 


and  never  to  speak  on  the  aobjeet;  and  he 
made  a  posthumous  present  to  her  of  a  sealed 
copy  of  Taylor's  **  identity  of  Junius,*^  found 
in  his  bureau.  According  to  her  statement, 
also.  Sir  Philip  made  himwlf  known  as  Junius 
to  the  king,  Lord  North,  and  Lord  Chatluun, 
under  an  engagement  of  secrecy,  and  received 
in  consequence  his  Indian  appointment;  and 
the  secret  was  faithfully  kept  by  each  of  the 
contracting  parties,  who  were  dually  inter- 
ested in  not  divulging  it.  Since  the  pubU- 
cation  of  the  facsimiles  of  the  feigned  nand- 
writlng  of  Junius,  facts  have  come  to  light 
which  seem  to  prove  conclusively  the  identity 
of  Francis  with  him.  A  lady  recognized  the 
handwriting  as  the  same  as  that  of  an  anonT. 
mous  note  which  she  received  in  1770  at  Bath, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  verses  written  in  a  differ- 
ent hand.  Wnen  the  life  of  Francis  was  pub- 
lished (1807),  two  lines  of  these  versea  were 
found  quoted  in  a  letter  from  Richard  Till- 
man of  Philadelphia,  dated  Sept.  29,  1778,  in 
a  manner  implying  that  Francis  would  recogp- 
nize  them.  Renewed  eiamination  proved  that 
the  lady's  copy  of  verses  was  in  Tilghman^s 
handwriting.  Tilghman,  who  was  a  law  stu- 
dent in  the  Temple  in  1769  and  1770,  was  a 
near  relative  ana  intimate  friend  of  Francia, 
and  was  with  him  at  Bath  when  the  verses 
were  delivered.  This  led  to  a  careful  ezami* 
nation  of  the  note  in  which  the  verses  were 
enclosed  by  experts,  who  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  written  in  the  feigned  hand  of 
Junius.  Now  Tilghman  could  not  have  been 
Junius,  for  the  letters  were  begun  before  he 
left  America,  and  continued  after  his  return 
home.  It  follows  then  that  Francis  was  the 
writer  of  the  note  and  consequently  Junius. — 
Complete  editions  of  his  letters  were  published 
by  George  Woodfall,  son  of  the  original  print- 
er of  them  (3  vols.,  London,  1812  and  1814), 
to  which  un  elaborate  preliminary  es>say  was 
prefixed  by  Dr.  John  Mason  Go<>d.  A  new 
edition  (1860-'55K  by  John  Wade,  forming 
two  volumes  in  Bohn*s  *' Standard  Librarv," 
contains  the  whole  of  WoodfalFs  edition,  llie 
most  complete  bibliography  of  Junius  is  given 
in  Lovnues^s  ^'  Bibliographer's  Manual,^*  vol. 
iii.  (London,  1860).  Men  vale's  ''Memoir  of 
Sir  Philip  Francis''  (2  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1867)  contains  much  new  evidence  concerning 
the  authorship.  Sec  also  Chabot  and  Twistle- 
ton*s  ''Handwriting  of  Junius  Professionally 
Investigated  *'  (4to,  London,  1871).  Sir  Alex- 
ander  Cockburn,  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, in  a  work  announced  for  publication  in 
1874,  is  said  to  prove  almost  conclusively  the 
identity  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  with  Junius. 

jrMCS.  L  Fraadsras  (Frax^oib  dv  Jox),  a 
Protestant  theologian,  bom  in  Bourges,  France, 
in  1545,  died  in  Leyden  in  1602.  He  was  de- 
signed for  the  law,  but  having  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation,  he  went  in  1569 
to  Geneva,  where  he  studied  tlieology.  He 
became  minister  of  a  Walloon  congregation  in 
Antwerp  in  1565,  and  took  a  prominent  pari 
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in  tho  early  history  of  the  reformation  in 
the  Netherlands,  but  was  obliged  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  Germany.  In  1573  he  was  invited  by 
the  elector  palatine  to  Heidelberg,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  Tremcllius,  he  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is 
highly  esteemed  by  critics  (5  parts,  Frankfort^ 
157o-'U ;  many  times  reprinted,  last  in  Zurich, 
1764).  Subsequently  he  became  professor  at 
Leyden.  lie  wrote  many  theological  books, 
and  an  autobiography  (1595).  His  Opera  The- 
ologica  were  published  in  2  vols.  fol.  (Geneva, 
1607).  II*  Frtorisfis,  a  philologist,  son  of  the 
prec<;ding,  born  in  Heidelberg  in  1589,  died  in 
Windsor,  England,  Nov.  19,  1677.  He  studied 
at  Heidelberg  and  Leyden  with  a  view  to  the 
profession  of  a  military  engineer,  and  in  1608, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  joined  the  army ; 
but  leaving  it  on  the  truce  of  1609,  lie  devoted 
himself  to  studv  and  literature.  In  1620  he 
went  to  England,  and  for  80  years  filled  the 
office  of  librarian  to  the  earl  of  Arundel.  Du- 
ring this  period  ho  studied  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Gothic  was  the  parent  of  them  all.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Gothic  Gospels  of  Ul- 
filos,  with  a  commentary:  but  his  greatest 
work  was  his  Glossarixtm  Gothicum^  in  five 
languages,  the  Saxon  department  of  which  has 
since  been  issued  separately  under  the  title  of 
Etymoloffieum  Anglicanum,  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  De  Pictura  Veterum^  which  he  trans- 
lates! into  English  himself.  In  1650  he  visited 
Germany,  and  remained  there  for  some  years. 
He  died  while  residing  in  the  house  of  his 
nephew,  Isaac  Vossius.  He  bequeathed  all  his 
MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 

Jl'XO,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hera,  in  ancient 
mythology,  a  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea, 
and  the  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter.     She  bore 
the  same  relation  to  women  that  Jupiter  did  to 
men,  and  was  treated  with  the  same  reverence 
by  the  Olympians  as  the  father  of  gods  and 
men  himself,  and  style<l  the  queen  of  heaven. 
She  was  surnamed,  bvthe  Greeks  and  Romans 
respectively,  Baai?^ta  and  Regina,  as  the  celes- 
tial queen ;    Tafi^?.ta  and  Pronuba,  as  the  pat- 
roness of  marriage;    ElXeiOvta  and  Lucina  as 
])resi(ling  over  childbirth.     She  was  not,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  a  very  amiable,  obedient,  or 
devoted  wife,  and  her  jealousy,  obstinacy,  and 
violence  often  caused  Jupiter  to  tremble  on  his 
throne.     Having  conspired  with  Neptune  and 
Minerva  t<»  dethrone  and  confine  him,  Jupiter 
bound  her  with  chains  and  hung  her  up  in  the 
clouds.    Juno  was  the  mother  of  Mars,  Hebe,  | 
and  Vulcan.     Tho  chief  seats  of  her  worship  " 
were  Argos,  Sanios,  Spartji,  and  Rome.     Her  , 
most  celebrated  Hellenic  temple,  situated  near  i 
Argos,  contained  a  c(^lo'?sal  statue  of  the  god-  . 
dess,  made  of  ivory  and  gold.     At  Rome  her  ' 
principal  temple  was  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  | 
lier  great  fe^^tival,  the  matromiUa^  was  celebra-  " 
ted  on  the  1st  (►f  March  by  the  wives  and  ma-  ' 
trons  of  the  city.    Juno  is  usually  represented 
in  works  of  art  as  a  woman  of  majestic  mien, 


crowned,  and  sitting  in  m  chariot^  widi  a  pea- 
cock beside  her.  She  was  the  great  goddea»  of 
nature,  the  impersonation  of  maternity. 

JI'KOT.    Bee  AbrantIa. 

JUPITER  (Lat,  gen.  JtnU^  whence  the  Eaglisb 
form  Jove),  called  Zeus  by  the  Greeks,  tiie 
greatest  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods,  son  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of  Neptnne,  Ftota 
Vesta,  Ceres,  and  Juno.  As  Saturn  was  won 
to  devour  his  children  as  soon  as  they  wtrt 
bom,  his  wife  Rhea,  when  she  found  hcndt 
pregnant  with  Jupiter,  entreated  Codas  ni 
Terra  (Uranus  and  6e)  to  save  the  Me  cf 
the  child.  On  their  advice  she  fied  to  OrM% 
and  concealed  him  in  a  cave  of  Mt.  iEgnsL 
As  he  approached  matnrit j  Jupiter  save  evi- 
dence of  the  divinity  of  his  nature.  He  ddi«^ 
ered  the  Cyclops  from  the  bonds  with  ^ick 
they  had  been  fettered  by  Saturn ;  gave  Ubci^ 
to  the  hundred-handed  chants  Briarmai  Coi^ 
and  Gyes ;  subdued  the  Titans,  and  shut  thai 
np  in  Tartarus;  and  finally  dethroned  Ui 
father,  and  obtained  the  empire  of  the  m> 
verse,  which  he  shared  with  his  brothers  Nep- 
tune and  Pluto,  assigning  the  dom^on  of  tti 
sea  to  the  former,  that  of  the  lower  regloM  Is 
the  latter,  and  reserving  for  his  own  pecaBv 
realm  tho  heavens  and  the  atmosphere ;  vMb 
over  the  earth  and  earthly  beings  thewhob 
three  exercised  a  joint  rule.  Jupiter  fixed  Ui 
residence  on  the  summit  of  Olympus,  and  tosk 
successively  to  wife  Metis,  by  whom  he  beeiBi 
the  father  of  Minerva ;  Themis,  who  bora  Ua 
the  Hone  and  the  Parc» ;  Eurynome, 
was  the  mother  of  the  Graces ;  Ceres  and 
mosyne,  whose  offspring  were  Ptoecrpine 
the  muses ;  Latona,  who  became  the 
of  Apollo  and  Diana;  and  Juno,  whose  chfl- 
dren  by  him  were  Mara,  Hebe,  and  Vnkak 
Jupiter  was  tlie  most  powerful  of  the  god% 
the  supreme  mler  both  of  mortals  and  \mmih 
tals.  Everything  good  or  bad  proceeded  fraa 
him,  and  at  his  pleasure  ho  assigned  a  hnf 
or  an  unhappy  destinv  to  earthlv  beings  Bl 
was  armed  with  thunder  and  lightningEi  and  rf 
tho  shaking  of  his  shield  the  tempest  vvp4 
and  the  rain  and  tlie  hail  descended,  mi 
most  distinctive  epithets  were  'OJti^rM^fi  * 
Olympian,  Capitolinvs^  from  hia  principal  IH^ 
pie  at  Rome  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  ana  Ktft^ 
vutc%  or  Tonan$^  *^the  thunderer.**  The  wMI 
celebrated  Hellenic  templea  of  Jupiter  win 
those  of  Di)dona  and  Oiympia,  the  latter  d 
which  contained  the  famooa  coloaaal  staiataf 
the  god  by  Phidias.  The  eagle^  the  oak,  mi 
the  summits  of  mountains  were  sacred  te  Ji* 
uiter,  and  his  favorite  sacrifioea 
bulls,  rams,  and  cows.  Jupiter  is 
represented  sitting  on  a  throne  with  a 
bolt  in  his  right  hand,  a  sceptre  in  hIa  Ml, 
an  eagle  standing  by  him. 

jrPITEB^the  largest  member  off  oar] 
system,  and  the  fifth  in  order  of  c 
tiie  sun,  so  far  as  the  primary  membcn  cf  As 
system  fomittinir  the  asteroids)  are  ftmnnA 
It  is  designated  by  the  sign  V-    Japfitor  ttaivli 
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«  of  47S.6«a,000  m.  from  the 
■an,  hit  irreaWflt  dierUnce  being  498,689,000  m., 
mod  Ills  letut  463,745,000  m.  Wlien  be  »  in 
opposition,  bis  distance  frum  the  earth  U  re- 
duced b;  the  whole  unonnt  o(  the  eartli'i  dis- 
tance from  the  gun  at  the  time;  and  aa  tt 
cfaancea  that  the  perihelion  and  aphelion  of  bis 
ortNt  lie  almost  directlj  opposite  the  putt  of 
tlw  earth's  orbit  where  slie  is  at  her  mean  dis- 
taoce  (91,480,000  m.),  it  toUows  that  when  in 
opposition  Jupiter's  distance  from  the  earth 
raries  between  407.3u9,000  m.  (498,689,000 
~-ftl,430,000)  and  861,316,000  m.  (469,746,000 
— 01,430,000),  a  rei?  noteworthy  difference. 
It  ms7  be  mvutioned  that  Jupiter's  perihelion 
liea  in  about  Ion.  1 2  %  so  that  qiposltions  ooenr- 
rtaig  when  the  earth's  heliocentrio  longltltde 
if  about  12°  (in  other  words,  during  tlte  lirit 
.ireek  in  October)  are  under  ordinitrj  drcom- 
•tanees  the  most  favorable  occasions  for  the 
■tiidT'  of  this  planet.  Nor  is  the  advantage  (o 
■ligfat  that  the  oversight  of  the  circumstance 
in  oar  ordinsrir  teit  books  of  aatronom;  can  be 
nadilr  understood.  At  an  opposition  of  this 
kiod  the  apparent  area  of  Jupiter's  disk  ex- 
CMds  the  apparent  area  at  an  opposition  earlj' 
in  April,  roufclil;  in  tlie  proportion  of  (407)'  to 
(881)',  ur  as  430  to  SSt) — saj  as  6  to  4 ;  and  in 
■dditiun.  Jupiter  is  more  fullj  illuminated  bj 
Um  sun  in  the  proportion  (still  rougblj)  of 
o  (468)',  or  as  62a  to  480-;-Ba7  as  S  to 
the  comparatively  small  illuminatioD 
r  limits  uie  magnifying  power  which 
D  be  applied  with  any  given  telewope  onder 
the  moflt  favorable  conditions,  we  may  fairly 
combine  these  two  ratios,  and  regard  8  to  9  as 
Kftreaenting  the  proportion  in  whieh  an  Octo- 
h^  observaliun  of  Jupiter  surpasses  an  April 
observ.ition,  the  planet  being  in  either  case  in 
oppot^ltiiin.  Jupiter  cirrlcA  round  the  Kun  in 
a  mean  ]>eri<>d  of  4.8:I2-G»m  davB ;  and  his 
mean  nynodicul  period  (that  is,  the  interval 
•eparatin;;  liia  succcsfivo  returns  to  opposition) 
lw>  a  mean  value  of  »tm-8r.7  dayo.  Vsriuus 
«stin)»tes  hnve  been  obtained  of  Jupiter's  di-  . 
menHon!>:  but  we  may  take  86.000  m.  ait  tliu 
most  {irobublt'  extent  (in  round  numlient)  of  | 
hi*  erpuitorial  diameter.  Ilia  polar  diameter  is  i 
ooD.-'idenibly  lc»'i,  the  cniii press! on  of  the  planet  | 
being  vanouiily  estimated  at  from  -|^  to  f\.  ' 
Vie  innv  basuhic  y,  as  Bpproiimolel)f  correct.  ; 
aocordinu  to  whidi  estimate  his  polar  axis 
vould  tie  alHiut  r>,TOii  ni.  leHs  than  an  equatorial 
dtMnett-r.  lli*  vdlume  i»  sboiit  1.23I>  tiroes  as 
great  a>  the  earth'H;  but  his  density  being  only 
kbout  one  fourth  of  the  cartiri^  liin  mass  does 
not  exi'eeil  that  of  (be  etirtli  in  s>i  con'iidenible 
■  priipiirtinii.  Nevertlieli'sn,  thf  di'jiroportion 
■till  rerjiaiii*  very  t.Ti>iit.  since  the  maw  of  the 

flanvr  •'ni.-i.-d:!  ihc  eurth'^'  mi>n>  than  8iil  times.  , 
t  inii-T  hy.-  r.iiiiirke<l  that  this  numUr  3UI.  ■ 
boDK  di-tluceil  from  the  obwrvid  motions  of  . 
the  planet'^  siilellites.  luity  lie  relied  on  as  ap-  i 
proiimately  exart.  wliereiis  the  number  1,283, 
repre^'nline  Jupiter's  volume  (the  earth's  be-  ] 
ing  Ij,  <lepends  unly  on  the  estimated  diam-  j 
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eter  and  nomprfrioii  of  the  pliaet,  ■nd  thai*- 
fore  cannot  bo  regarded  as  exactly  determined. 


termination  of  the  toIudm:  but  a  moment'a 
consideretion  will  show  that  the  probaUe 
limits  of  error  In  the  determination  of  tlw 
density  are  not  wide.  Jupiter  rotatea  on  hla 
axis  in  rather  leas  than  10  honra.  Hie  period 
given  by  Beer  and  Midler  (see  thrir  BtitrOgt 
tur  pkftitchtn  JftnntniM  dtr  kmmUtck^m 
Kbrper  mi  S^iM»n-t^»Ume,  Wdmar,  1841)  la 
9  h.  6S  m.  aB-US4  a. ;  bnt  no  reliance  can  bo 

S laced  on  the  last  fonr  digits  in  this  reanlt; 
rat,  beoanae  it  la  doabtful  whether  any  mark- 
ings exiat  on  Jaidter  which  ean  be  recognised 
after  the  lapae  of  long  interrali  of  time ;  and 
secondly,  beoansa  if  anch  marks  exist,  noaa 
hare  been  observed  daring  periods  kng  enongk 
to  insHre  that  eren  the  eecoBda  in  the  rotation 


the  centre  of  an __  __, 

bodiea,  called  hia  aatailitw,  whkli  drele  ronnd 
him  at  the  diataneee  indioatad  in  the  acoom- 
panying  table,  which  prcaenta  the  chief  ele- 
ments (A  this  Interesting  system ; 

BLBMiKTs  or  jcpiTiK'a  aanuim. 


The  den^ties  of  the  satellltea  have  nsnally  been 
stated  incorrectly  in  the  text  books  of  axtrono- 
my  at  respectively  0114,  0-171,  0-.'i9a,  and 
1468  (wliere  the  density  of  water  is  unity). 
Whence  these  values  were  originally  derived 
we  do  not  know ;  but  they  are  unquestiunably 
incorrect.  The  following  values  of  the  densiliea 
have  been  calculsfed  by  the  present  writer  from 
Laplace's  estimates  of  the  roassts,  combined 
with  the  values  of  the  diameters  above  stated: 

I     tw«j     1     n™it7 
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Thus  all  the  satellites  have  a  greater  mean 
density  than  Jupiter.  Probably  their  real  den- 
sities are  greater  than  thoee  here  tabulated, 
since  irradiation  would  increase  their  apparent 
diameters.  The  motions  of  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter have  been  stndied  with  acmpulous  care 
by  a.atronomers,  from  the  time  when  Galileo 
in  1610  first  discovered  these  bodiea.  They 
had  not  t>een  long  observed  in  this  way  before 
a  peculiarity  was  recognised  which  Rdmer  was 
the  firet  to  interpret.    It  waa  found  that  pre- 
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dieted  phenomena  of  the  satellites  occnrred 
earlier  when  Jupiter  was  in  opposition  than 
when  he  was  in  quadrature,  and  that  in  fact 
the  further  Jupiter  was  from  opposition  up  to 
the  time  when  lie  was  so  near  conjunction  that 
his  satellites  could  no  longer  be  observed,  the 
later  the.se  phenomena  occurred.  It  was  at 
length  suggested  by  KOmer  that  the  discrepancy 
was  due  to  the  increase  of  distance,  the  light 
wliich  brings  to  our  earth  information  of  the 
phenomena  taking  longer  in  reaching  the  earth 
when  the  planet  is  further  away.  Repeated 
observations  confirmed  this  theory,  which  at 
first  astronomers  of  repute  ridiculed  as  too 
fanciful  for  serious  consideration.  Bradley's 
discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light  placed  the 
theory  beyond  the  possibility  of  question. — The 
appearance  of  Jupiter^s  disk  is  such  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  the  planet  is  enveloped  in  a 
deep  vaporous  atmosphere,  heavily  laden  with 
doud  masses.  A  series  of  broad  bands  or  belts, 
alternately  dark  and  light,  and  differing  in 
color,  lie  across  the  disk,  agreeing  generally 
in  position  with  the  latitude  parallels  of  the 
planet.  On  a  close  study  with  telescopic 
power,  these  belts  are  found  to  present  pecu- 
liarities of  structure  exceedingly  interesting. 
Rounded  clouds  appear  to  lloat  separately  with- 
in the  deep  atmosphere,  and  from  time  to  time 
changes  of  shape  and  of  color  are  noticed  which 
seem  to  imply  the  action  of  forces  of  great 
intensity.  Theoretical  investigations  applied 
to  the  subject  of  an  atmosphere  of  great  depth, 
attracted  by  the  strong  gravity  of  Jupiter,  sug- 
gest that  conditions  of  pressure  would  exist  in- 
compatible with  the  gaseity  of  the  envelope. 
And  the  known  small  density  of  the  planet, 
combined  with  the  result  just  mentioned,  sug- 
gests that  in  the  case  of  Jupiter,  as  in  that  of 
the  sun,  the  increase  of  pressure  and  therefore 
of  density,  which  we  should  expect  from  the 
mere  mass  of  the  planet,  is  counteracted  by  the 
expansive  effects  of  intense  heat.  This  view 
of  the  planet^s  condition  has  been  adopted 
recently  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce  on  inde- 
pendent mathematical  grounds,  and  may  be 
roi^arded  as  altogether  more  probable  than  the 
old-fashioned  but  quite  unsupported  opinion 
that  the  planet's  condition  resembles  generally 
that  of  our  own  earth. 

JIPITER  AMMO.Y.    See  Ammon. 

JliRi,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Argyle- 
sliire,  Scotland,  one  of  the  inner  Hebrides; 
area,  about  J^5  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  761.  It 
is  separate<l  from  the  mainland  on  the  east  by 
the  sound  of  Jura  about  5  m.  wide,  from  the 
island  of  Islay  on  the  southwest  by  a  narrow 
strait  IJ  m.  wide,  and  from  the  island  of  Scar- 
ba  on  the  north  by  the  gulf  and  strait  of  Cor- 
ryvre(^ken.  Its  Icnirth  is  27  m.,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  7  ra.  On  the  west  tlie  coast  line  is 
broken  by  a  narrow  deq)  indentation,  called 
Loch  Tarbort,  which  nearly  cut**  the  isltmd  in 
two,  penetrating  to  within  a  mile  of  Tarbert 
bay  on  the  ea^t.  The  western  shores  are  bleak 
and  rugged,  but  the  eastern  are  more  pleasing. 


having  green  dopes  and  a  bcit  of  pluB.  1 
ridge  of  rugged  moantains  traverset  the  entire 
length  of  the  island,  rising  at  three  points,  iaio 
high  conical  peaks,  called  the  Pap*  of  Jan. 
the  highest  of  which  is  2,666  ft.  Then  u 
little  arable  land,  only  60O  acres  being  vadcr 
cultivation.  Oat&  barley,  potatoes,  and  flu  at 
raised,  and  large  nocks  of  sheep  and  g«MS»  m 
fed  upon  the  mountains.  From  1,000  lo  13M^ 
head  of  cattle  are  exported  annaally.  Then 
are  excellent  slate  qnarries  and  a  very  fine  oil 
for  glass  making.  The  island  is  f araoos  for  to 
red  deer,  and  for  remarkable  cavenis  on  its  L 
coast  With  some  adjacent  islands  it  font 
the  united  parish  of  Jura  and  Ccdonsay. 

JURA,  a  range  of  mountains  between  Svia- 
erland  and  France,  extending  abont  180  il  b 
length,  from  the  waters  of  ue  Rh6ne  ia  tht 
department  of  Ain  on  the  S.  W.  to  thoit  rf 
the  upper  Rhine  in  a  N.  £.  direction.   TW 
great  valley  of  Switzerland  and  the  Iskecf 
Keufchatel  lie  along  its  8.  £.  base,  and  oiv 
these  from  its  summits  may  be  seen  MtfS 
Blanc  and  the  principal  peaks  of  the  \\pn 
chain.    The  Jura,  like  the  AppalacfaiaaoMiB 
of  the  United  States,  connsts  oi  parallel  n^ 
including  narrow  longitndinal  Tallejs,  il«9 
which  the  rivers  flow  in  one  dr  the  oIlMr  di- 
rection, occaaionallj  passing  throng  a  kmk 
in  the  mountains  into  the  next  vslky.  h 
their  external  form,  and  the  wave-like  amm^ 
ment  of  the  stratified  rocka  of  whieh  tliif  ■• 
composed,  the  resemblance  ia  still  moie 
king.    They  occupy  a  belt  of  oonntiy  i 
about  30  m.  in  wiath ;  and  the  hi|^Mflt 
which  are  mostly  in  the  8.  part  of  the 
attain  nearly  the  same  elevation  as  tht 
mountains  in  Xew  nampshire.    The  (riMifsl 
summits  are  Cr^t  de  la  Nelge.  Racnlet  ae  T«rj; 
Mont  Tendre,  I>6le,  Pi6  de  Mumien^  CIm» 
ron,  Chasseral,  Credoz,  and  Cdombj ;  the  iHl 
named  of  which  is  5,658  ft,  and  the  iait  tuft^ 
ft  high.    The  principal  strata  are 
of  the  oolite  formation,  named  the  Jon 
their  abundance  in  this  range,  and  with 
are  associated  shales  and  sandstones.  iBeMtag 
beds  of  gypsum.    The  highest  annunits  cf^ 
Jura  lose  their  snowj  winter  coTeriag  ia  ■• 
summer,  and  are  then  green  with  ~ 
of  fir.    The  growth  Mow  ia  in 
walnut,  groves  of  which  sarroond 
village.    In  the  vallejs  are  foond 
richest  pasture  lands  in  Switi 
are  produced  the  Groy^re  and 
famed  throughont  Enrope.     Great 
cattle  are  reared  and-  fed  on  the 
The  Jura  and  the  intermediate 
try  abound  in  wooded  hilla«  cmoM  wi 
rocky  masses  project  at  intervala^bofit  lis 


el  As 


fertile  slopes,  which  by  the  aid  of 

yield  three  crops  of  grass  annnaOj.    The: 

Sicturesque  scenery  is  presented  bj  As  Vii 
[outicra,  or  Mdnster  Thai,  between  Basil  mi 
Hienne,  the  pass  of  Eloa  at  the  foot  «f  Ai 
Ober-Uauenstein,  and  the  Inc  de  Joax.— Tkt 
name  Jura  has  also  a  wider 
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i  Tnonntain  range  above  described;  the 
luation  of  the  same  limestone  coontrj 
;^h  Swabia  and  Franoonia  being  distin- 
k1  as  the  German  Jura,  situated  between 
bine  and  Main,  and  divided  by  the  rivers 
)e  and  AltmUhl  into  three  parts,  viz. : 
ack  Forest  Jura  (d^r  Sehiearzwald-Jura), 
3d  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube ;  the 
an  Jura  (der  Sehtcdbisehe  Jura),  on  the 
>e  and  AltmOhl,  and  designated  by  va- 
names  in  various  localities,  as  Ober-Ho- 
nr,  Rauhe  Alp,  &c. ;  and  the  Franconian 
[eUr  Frdnkuche  Jura\  between  the  Alt- 
and  Main,  traversed  by  the  Ludwig's 
and  noted  for  its  bone  caves. 
1,  an  £.  department  of  France,  in  Franche 
^,  bordering  on  Switzerland  and  on  the 
tments  of  Ilaute-Sa6ne,  Doubs,  Ain, 
-et-Loirc,  and  GAte  d'Or;  area,  1,926 
. ;  pop.  in  1872,  287,684.  The  name  is 
fd  from  the  mountains  which  cover  two 
of  the  department.  The  surface  pre- 
three  divisions,  viz. :  the  western  part, 
ting  of  a  low  plain  about  7  m.  in  width ; 
rst  mountain  elevation  rising  suddenly 
the  plain  and  forming  a  plateau  nearly 
wide ;  and  the  high  mountain  district, 
ting  of  lofty  summits  and  deep  valleys, 
ighest  summits  are  Reculet,  La  D^le,  and 
rou])et,  which  rise  between  5,000  and 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Among  the  numerous 
are  the  Aia,  Lone,  and  Doubs,  which  are 
ible.  The  Bienne  is  the  most  important 
'  smaller  rivers.  There  are  many  marsh- 
d  lakes.  The  Rh6ne  and  Rhine  canal 
•ses  the  N.  part  of  the  department,  and 
are  several  lines  of  railway.  Large 
ities  of  squared  timber  are  floated  in 
iown  the  small  rivers  into  the  SaAne  and 
e  t(»  Lyons.  The  forests  abound  with 
an<l  oak  timber.  Apricultnre  is  highly 
re<l,  and  dairy  farming  is  extensively 
d  on.  one  of  the  chief  j)roductions  being 
•re  cheese.  The  annual  production  of 
amounts  to  H.oOO.OOO  gallons ;  the  best 
are  tho«*e  of  Lons-Ie-Saulnier  and  Poli- 
Coal  and  iron  mines  are  worked.  Litho- 
ic  stt>ne.  marble,  and  alabaster  are  quar- 
and  tliere  are  extensive  salt  works  at 
Tiorot  and  Salins.  The  department  is 
'd  into  the  arrondi^sements  of  Lons-le- 
ior,  rolijmy,  Sainte-Claude,  and  D61e. 
il,  Lon*i-le-Saulnier. 

;lEr,  Pierre,  a   French  theologian,   born 

•r,  Orleanai^.  Dec.  L>4.  1637.  die<l  in  Rot- 

n.  June  11,  1713.     He  was  sent  to  Eng- 

t<»  comphto  his  education  under  his  ma- 

unclo,  IVter  Du  Moulin,  and  while  in 

niintry  was  ordained.     He  sncceedtsl  his 

in  the  j»a<t(»r^hip  of  the  Reforme<l  church 

T.  and  afterwanl  wa»*  made  professor  of 

tv  and  Hebrew  at  the  academv  of  Se<lan. 

that  institution  was  ^-uppressed  in  1081 

tired   to   Rotterdam,  where   he   became 

*<  r  of  the  Walloon  <'hurch.     lie  p.as^icil 

•mainder   of   hi*i  life  there,  emra'^ed  in 


bitter  oontrorerty  with  fHends  and  enemieti 
especiallv  Bayle.  Jorieu  got  the  better  of  the 
philosopher,  and  oanaed  his  dismissal  from  his 
professorship.  He  was  the  ailthor  of  TarioiiB 
works,  highly  esteemed  in  their  day,  several 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  English. 
Among  these  are :  HUtaire  du  CalHnitms  et 
du  papiime  (2  vols.,  Rotterdam,  1682)  \  Let" 
tre$  pa$tarale$  (8  vols.,  1686-^;  Aeeampline' 
ment  de$  prophitie»y  cu  la  diltvranee  proehaine 
de  V£gli$e  (2  vola.,  1685) ;  Apologis  pour  Vac- 
eomplit$efnent  (1687) ;  Tableau  du  Soeinia^ 
ninne  (the  Hague,  1691) ;  and  La  pratique  de 
la  diwtian  (2  vohk,  Rotterdam,  1700).  His 
principal  work  ia  Hietaire  critique  dee  dogmee 
etdee  cultee  hone  et  maueaie  qui  <mt  M  dame 
VEgliee  d^uie  Adamjuequ*d  Jeeue-  Chriet  (Am- 
sterdam, 1704;  with  sopplement,  1705;  Eng- 
lish translation,  8  vols.,  London,  1705). 

JClTy  a  chosen  body  of  men  whose  doty  it  is 
either  to  Judge  or  determine  certain  questions 
of  fact  submitted  to  them,  or  to  inquire  into 
the  existence  of  certain  alleged  facta.  Upon 
the  Jury  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
pro<^ure  for  the  trial  ox  actions  in  England 
and  America  rests.  Its  intrinsic  importance 
has  made  the  inquiries  into  its  earlr  origin  and 
history  interesting;  and  they  are  the  more  so, 
because  thev  are  found  to  be  closely  interwoven 
with  investigations  into  the  pollUcal,  legal,  and 
social  institutions  of  many  nations.  IHiferent 
writers  have  come  to  very  different  conclurions, 
perhaps  because  they  began  from  different 
points  of  departure,  and  viewed  their  facts 
under  different  aspects.  In  almost  all  the  re- 
sults thus  presented  there  is  some  truth ;  but 
we  apprehend  that  they  have  erred  in  attribu- 
ting the  institution  of  juries  to  some  one  or  two 
only  of  the  many  origins  from  which  it  has 
arisen,  and  the  many  influences  which  have 
combined  to  give  to  it  iU  present  form  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States.  Its  principal 
source  has  been  found  in  the  Snuurr^ptov  of 
Athens,  or  in  the  judiree  of  Rome,  or  in  the 
compurgators  of  the  Saxons,  or  in  the  trial  by 
the  vicinage  of  the  Romans,  or  in  the  Nor- 
wegian Gitlathing,  We  apprehend  that  it 
would  be,  if  not  impossible,  at  \eB»t  so  difficult 
to  determine  which  among  all  these  things  may 
be  considered  as  having  contributed  most  to 
form  the  trial  by  jury,  that  the  inquiry  is  not 
worth  the  time  and  labor  it  costs ;  for  it  must 
end  in  the  conclusion  that  all  have  contributed, 
and  importantly,  to  this  result.  The  essence 
of  the  trial  by  jury  is  the  determination  of 
questions  arising  in  actions  at  law  by  a  select 
bo<ly  of  pers^ms,  who,  without  holding  per- 
manent judicial  offic^ets  come  from  among  the 
people  for  this  purpose,  and,  after  their  work 
is  done,  return  to  them.  In  Asia  we  find  no- 
thing of  this  at  any  time;  and  nothing  of  it  in 
history,  until  the  imaeri^np  of  Atheu}*  was 
regulated  if  not  introduced  by  Solon.  Tlie  di- 
casts  were  a  large  body  of  men,  numbering 
some  thousands,  who  were  selected  or  appoint- 
ed from  among  the  freemen  of  Athena,  in  some 
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way  under  if  not  by  the  archons.  From  this 
large  body  a  smaller  number  was  selected,  per- 
ha])s  by  lot,  for  each  case,  to  hoar  and  deter- 
mine the  questions  which  might  arise  in  that 
case,  under  the  direction  of  a  presiding  archon 
or  other  ma^^istrate.  Before  proceeding  to  hear 
any  case,  they  were  sworn  to  discharge  their 
duty  faithfully.  After  hearing  the  case,  they 
gave  their  votes  by  depositing  them  in  urns  or 
vases,  from  which  the  presiding  magistrate  took 
them  and  announced  the  verdict.  In  this  there 
is  much  resemblance  to  the  jury  of  our  own 
day;  the  principal  difference  being  in  the 
large  number  who  sat  in  each  case,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sometimes  as  many  as  500. 
This  body  the  advocates  addressed,  beginning 
their  speeches  with  'Avdpeg  diKoaral  (as  we  see 
in  Demosthenes,  iEschines,  and  Lysias),  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  advocates  say,  ^^  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury."  It  cannot  be  doubted,  we 
tiiink,  that  the  judicial  procedure  of  Rome 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  derived  from  and  formed 
by  that  of  Athens.  We  are  accustomed  to 
translate  the  word  jw<Ztfjr  by  ''judge,"  but  there 
was  no  officer  or  magistrate  known  to  the 
Romans  who  discharged  precisely  the  duties 
which  with  us  belong  to  the  judge ;  the  pnetor 
came  nearest  to  it ;  but  judex  would  be  much 
better  translated  by  the  word  juryman.  When 
the  plaintiff  (cictor)  came  before  the  praetor  or 
other  magistrate  having  jurisdiction,  he  made 
his  complaint,  and  the  defendant  (reus)  an- 
swered it.  The  proDtor  then  referred  the  case 
to  the  judices  to  determine  the  facts ;  usually 
stating,  in  this  reference^  that  such  or  such 
conclusions  of  law  would  follow  from  such 
or  such  conclusions  of  fact.  The  number  of 
judices  usually  sitting  is  not  known,  and  some- 
times even  an  important  case  was  tried  be- 
fore a  single  judex ;  as  we  know  that  Cicero 
delivered  his  oration  Fro  Quintio  before  one 
Jndcx,  assisted  by  a  consilium.  The  judices 
generally  were  aided  by  jurisconsults  who  sat 
with  them.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
from  whom  could  be  selected  the  judices  of 
each  case  was  in  Rome  as  in  Athens  large, 
amounting  to  some  thousands;  but  by  whom 
or  on  what  principle  it  was  appointed,  or  how 
or  by  whom  the  smaller  number  was  a])pointed 
for  each  cjise,  is  not  certainly  known.  There 
was  sometimes  an  agreement  of  the  parties 
as  to  the  judex  or  judires,  who  were  sometimes 
called  arhitri^  and  who  then  answered  to  our 
arbitrators ;  and  there  was  a  method  of  object- 
ing to  judices  a])pointed  by  lot  or  otherwise 
{rcrusatio  judirJM),  which  answered  very  ex- 
actly to  our  challenges.  As  we  know  that,  as 
soon  as  Rome  conquered  a  province,  it  intro- 
duced at  once  the  provisions  and  the  forms  of 
it^  own  law  {[in  jura  et  instituta),  in  partper- 
ha|>s  because  the  province  might  be  thus  most 
effei'tually  bound  to  the  empire,  and  in  part 
also  because  they  were  always  better  than  those 
of  the  conquered  nation ;  and  as  we  know  i 
therefore  that  institutions,  which  resembled  in 
so  many  particulars  our  jury,  were  in  full  force 


in  England  for  more  than  three  ccnturigi.  il 
would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  deny  tbin 
an  important  influence  in  creating  the  triil  bj 
iury.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Saioat 
brought  into  England  the  trial  by  CQin|mr|a- 
tors.    Then  the  party  accoaed,  or  in  later  tiBM 
the  party  plaintiff  or  defendant,  appealed  wjdi 
his  friends,  and  thej  awore,  he  laying  Uihai 
on  theirs  and  swearing  with  than,  to  the  b- 
nocence  of  tlie  accused,  or  to  the  dum  or  d^ 
fence  of  the  party.    Little  ia  certainly  knofn 
either  of  the  ori^n  or  of  the  extent,  in  poul 
of  time  or  of  country,  over  which  the  tnl 
by  compurgators  prevailed ;  hot  it  moit  bm 
had  great  influence  upon  the  sabee^nenlfoni 
of  procedure.    If  in  nothing  dae,  it  fixdl  db 
number  of  the  traverse  jnrj  at  12,  that  ~ 
the  common  number  of  compurgatorSi 
the  old  mediievol  phrase  fttrart  dm 
manu ;  and  this  was  a  great  improvdMit  fla 
the  varying  and  sometimes  very  large  vmktt 
in  Greece  and  Rome.    Besidea  this^  hoveii^ 
recent  investigation  has  ahown,  among  tkt 
Norman  legal  usagea,  traoes  of  trial  bj  ja^ 
more  numerous  and  more  nearly  resanifi^ 
that  trial  as  now  conducted,  than  a^jA^f 
known  to  have  existed  among  the  A^^o^si- 
ons.    Moreover,  it  is  now  known  thati  witk 
much  variety  of  form,  modes  of  trial  esMBliaBr 
similar  to  that  by  Jury  prev^ed  amow  hn 
the  Teutonic  and  Soandinavimn  nalioni^DQB • 
very  remote  antiquity.    We  regard  it  thv^ 
fore  as  certain  that  all  theee  infloeness  m^ 
tributed  to  establish  this  mode  of  trial  in  Eif- 
land,  and  to  shape  it  as  we  know  it  to 
there.    Indeed,  it  was  not  until  all  of 
had  an  opportunity  of  completing  their 
that  wo  find  what  we  should  now  call  a  Jsty 
certainly  existing.    GlanviUe  rnprff  nil  k»  ia 
one  of  its  inost  important  forma  and  penwsi^ 
as  introduced  in  the  r^gn  of  Heniy  IL;  ht 
calls  it  *^a  royal  benefit  conferred  vpon  tht 
people  by  the  goodneaa  of  the  Bovereign,  wiik 
the  advice  of  the  nobility.**    So  wamj  of  tk 
attendant  circumstances  '**^if»atft  thai  it  «■ 
a  Norman  institution,  hertowed  iqiOQ  hbE^ 
lish  subjects  by  a  il'onnan   kii^  thai  m 
Francis  Palgrave  has  not  heaiteled  to 
our  jury  trial  as  derived  directly  fttm  K< 
law. — One  mistake  in  regard  to  a  da 
Magna  Charta  is  so  conrnum,  and  parJMff*  m 
important,  that  it  should  he  cofracted>   Ik* 
great  charter  says  that  no  ft^ecman  ahall  ht  m- 
rested  or  imprisoned,  or  exiled,  or 
destroyed,  nin  yer  legmU  jmdieim 
Buorumy  tel  ptr  legem  terrm,    Thia  has 
held  to  mean,  ^^  unless  hy  lawful  trial  by  JvyT 
and  an  argument  has  been  drawn  tnm  ■ 
against  the  legality  of  any  condnsiTo  bnb^ 
dure  against  any  person  but  on  the  finoM  ti 
a  jury.    But  the  judieium  parimm  of 
Charta  did  not  mean  a  judgment  o^ 
a  jury.    Even  in  Magna  Charta  icaelf  «•  nai 
of  juraioree;  and  the  phrase  wiirfiof—  kf^ 
Hum  Aomtnvm,  and  othera  hj  which  a  ja^v 
indicated,  are  common  in  Ae  law  hagmft  d 
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day.  Bat  the  judicium  parium  was  the 
iliar  and  well  known  feudal  process,  by 
;h  the  lord  with  his  vassals  sat  to  try 
tions  of  title  between  others  of  his  vassals, 
qnite  probable,  however,  that  the  altema- 
plirase,  per  Ugem  terra;,  was  intended  to 
ide  trial  by  jury. — In  Greece  and  Rome, 
le  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations,  and 
»ably  among  the  Normans,  the  agreement 
majority  of  a  jury,  or  of  the  boay  which 
esented  a  jury,  was  sufficient;  but  from 
earliest  times  unanimity  has  been  required 
n  English  traverse  jury,  and  also  in  this 
itry.  The  origin  of  this  peculiarity  is  qnite 
lown.  The  most  plausible  conjecture,  for 
rh  indeed  there  is  some  authority,  is,  that 
inally  there  were  or  might  be  more  than 
jrymen,  but  the  agreement  of  that  number 
required;  and  when  the  number  of  the 
finally  settled  down  at  12  and  no  more, 
limity  became  requisite.  There  have  been, 
[^rhaps  all  ages,  doubts  whether  the  advan- 
B  of  thi;)  rule  were  sufficient  to  compensate 
:he  mischiefs  which  sometimes  result  from 
but  no  very  strenuous  effort  has  ever  been 
e  to  change  it.  In  Scotland,  however,  by 
ite  22  and  28  Victoria,  the  verdict  of  nine 
lore  of  the  jurors  may  bo  received  if  una- 
ity  is  found  impossible  after  three  hours'  de- 
*ation. — There  is,  in  respect  to  the  evidence 
rhich  a  jury  acts,  a  circumstance  striking- 
lustrative  of  the  change  which  h^s  taken 
e  in  the  constitution  and  in  the  functions 
trial  jury.  Now,  they  have  nothing  to  do 
to  hear  and  weigh  the  evidence  offered  to 
1  in  open  court ;  and  anything  beyond  this 
departure  from  their  duty ;  and  if  one  of 

•  number  happens  to  know  anything  about 
Tactf*  of  the  case,  he  onjjht  not  to  commu- 
te it  to  the  otiiers,  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
lenced  by  it,  unless  lie  is  sworn  as  a  witness 
examined  as  a  witness;  s<)*anxious  is  the 
to  keep  from  the  jury  all  evidence  which 
I  not  rest  upon  an  outh,  and  has  not  been 
nitttnl  to  examination.  It  is  however  cer- 
that,  m  the  bcjrinninff  of  jury  trials,  and 
1  the  ir>th  century,  the  jury  themselves  were 
witnesses,  and  the  onlv  witnesses,  thev  be- 
wlecttKl  to  determine  the  questions  of  the 

because  they  were  supposed  to  know  tlie 
V  and  no  other  witnesses  being  examined, 
no  evideneo  whatever   beintc  offerefl   to 
1.     Nor  was  it  until  about  the  middle  of 
10th  centurv  that  there  is  anv  trace  of  anv 
ess  known  to  the  law  for  the  summon- 
of  witnesses.     (See  Summers  r.  Mosely,  2  . 
npton  and  Meeson,  p.  483.) — A«»  the  jury 
t  not  pav  anv  attention  to  anv  evidence  not 
'ullv  before  them,  so  they  must  not  po  be-  ; 
1  the  evidence,  and  inquire  into  the  law, 
hat  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  court, 
ivil  c:ise'«,  n<>  one  has  ever  doubte<l  this;  ; 
is,  no  one  hMS  ever  doubted  that  in  civil  j 

*  it  wa"*  the  duty  of  the  court  to  state  the  ' 
to  the  jury,  and  the  duty  of  the  jury  to 
ive  and  obey  the  law  thus  given  to  them. 


But  of  late  a  qoestioii  has  arisen  in  regard  to 
crinunal  trials,  which  has  assumed,  at  leasl 
in  many  of  the  United  States,  an  aspect  of 
mach  importance.  There  are  those  who  in- 
sist that  m  all  criminal  cases  the  jories  shall 
be  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact; 
and  sach  is  the  role  by  decision  in  some 
states  and  by  statote  in  some  others,  and  it 
prevails  generally  in  prosecutions  for  libel  hj 
express  constitutional  or  statutory  provisionsi 
— Juries  are  either  mud  juries  or  petit  juries. 
Nearly  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  article  re- 
lates only  to  petit  juries,  which  are  sometimes 
called  traverse  furies,  and  sometimes  trial  Ju- 
ries. A  grand  jury  tries  no  question,  and  finds 
no  verdict  The  proper  authority  of  the  stats, 
usually  the  attorney  tor  the  government,  brings 
before  the  grand  Jury  a  case  of  supposed  crime 
or  wrong,  with  a  bill  of  indictment,  and  the 
evidence  on  the  subject  Tliis  tbej  condder 
ex  parity  or  without  hearing  the  aocnsed ;  and 
if  they  think  that  the  evidence  is  suffictenl 
they  approve  or  **  find  **  the  bill,  and  present 
the  accused  to  the  court  If  thej  do  not  think 
it  sufficient,  they  ''  ignore  **  the  bill  (as  it  la 
termed),  and  no  indictment  is  presentecL  Hie 
usual  method  of  *' finding^  a  bill  is  for  the 
foreman  (whom  the  Jury  choose)  to  write  on 
the  back  of  the  bill,  ''A  true  bill,*'  with  his 
signature  and  tAe  date;  and  when  a  bill  is 
rejected,  the  foreman  writes  upon  it:  ^^Ipnp^ 
ramt/i,**  with  signature  and  date.  Sometimes 
the  government  attorney  prepares  no  bill,  but 
brings  before  them  the  case  and  evidence,  and 

Srepares  a  bill  only  when  they  direct  hfan  to 
o  so.  The  grand  jury  are  the  exclusive  judges 
of  the  weight  and  force  of  the  testimony  of- 
fered before  them.  The  grand  jnry  is  gener- 
ally more  numerous  than  the  petit  jury.  The 
more  usual  number  is  28 ;  originally  it  was  24^ 
but  as  unanimity  is  not  necessary,  although  at 
least  12  must  afrree  to  an  indictment,  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  having  1 2  for  and  1 2  against 
a  bill,  one  less  than  24  is  the  common  number. 
Besides  bills  of  indictment,  and  specific  offend- 
ers, the  grand  jnry  msv  present  to  the  court 
any  public  wronfrs  they  think  should  be  brousfat 
to  its  notice,  and  sometimes  exercise  a  wide 
liberty  in  this  respect.  None  are  present  with 
the  grand  jnry  dnring  their  deliberations  but 
the  officer  of  tlfe  government ;  and  it  is  a  part 
of  their  oath  that  they  shall  keep  secret  *'  the 
commonwealth's  counsel,  their  fellows',  and 
their  own."  But  there  is  a  reasonable  limit  to 
this,  for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  grand 
juror  to  take  the  witness  stand  in  a  trial  of 
a  case,  and  testify  as  to  what  some  person 
has  said  as  a  witness  before  the  Jury.  A  grand 
jury  constitute  a  regular  body,  recogni^  as 
such  by  the  law,  having  what  may  be  called  a 
jurisdictii>n  coextensive  with  that  of  the  court 
to  which  they  make  presentments. — Jurors, 
both  grand  and  petit,  are  returned  by  the 
sheriff  of  each  county  (or,  for  the  United  States 
courts,  by  the  marshal  of  each  district),  in  obe- 
dience to  a  writ,  called  a  eenifv,  which  OOB- 
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mands  him  to  summon  to  come  (ut  facias  re- 
nire^  in  the  old  law  Latin)  to  the  court  at  the 
appointed  time  the  proper  number  of  persons. 
The  authorities  of  every  city  and  town,  or 
sometimes  county,  put  into  a  box  the  names 
of  all  persons  therein,  or  a  certain  proportion 
thereof,  qualified  and  bound  to  serve  as  jurors. 
Usually  these  are  all  persons  qualified  to  vote, 
with  some  special  exemptions.  From  the 
number  so  returned  the  requisite  number  for 
grand  and  petit  jurors  is  drawn  by  lot,  and 
the  persons  so  selected  are  then  summoned  by 
the  sheriff  or  marshal.  The  whole  list  or 
schedule  of  a  jury  is  called  the  "panel."  (In 
the  Scotch  law,  the  word  "  pannel "  means  the 
accused,  or  the  party  on  trial.)  The  grand 
lury  is  "  impanelled  "  when  sworn  and  organ- 
ized. A  petit  jury  is  impanelled  when  the 
names  are  culled  over,  and  the  first  12  who  are 
present,  and  are  not  excused  or  objected  to, 
are  sworn,  and  set  apart  as  the  jury.  It  is 
common  in  most  of  our  courts  having  much 
business  to  impanel  two  juries;  that  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  court  being  called  "  the 
first  jury,"  and  that  on  the  left  hand  "the 
second  jury,"  Sometimes,  when  the  urgent 
pressure  of  business  requires  it,  a  third  jury  is 
impanelled.  The  purpose  in  impanelling  more 
than  one  jury  is,  that  while  one  is  charged 
with  a  case  and  is  deliberating,  another  case 
may  be  tried  before  another  jury.  Upon  trials 
before  a  jury,  the  court  are  the  exclusive 
judges  of  the  admissibility  or  competency  of 
evidence ;  but  if  it  be  admitted,  the  jury  are 
the  judges  of  its  value.  For  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  changes  of  an  important  nature 
have  been  gradually  creeping  into  the  system 
of  jury  trial  in  the  Unitea  States  by  statutory 
modifications.  One  of  these  very  generally 
adopted  is  the  trial  of  cases  by  fewer  than 
12  in  all  courts  not  of  record;  usually  six, 
but  somethnes  a  still  smaller  number.  One 
more  important,  however,  is  the  trial  of  all 
questions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law  in  all  civil 
cases  by  the  judge  without  a  jury,  unless  a 
jury  is  demanded  by  one  of  the  parties  or  spe- 
cially ordered  by  the  court.  Where  this  change 
has  been  introduced  it  is  found  that  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  the  parties  are  satisfied  to 
submit  their  disputes  to  the  court. — We  may 
remark  that  the  institution  of  the  grand  jury 
certainly  existed,  substantially  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  us  at  present,  among  the  Sax- 
ons ;  and  it  is  from  this  grand  jury  that  some 
suppose  the  petit  or  trial  jury  to  be  derived ; 
and  doubtless  this  is  in  some  degree  true. 

JtSSIEl,  Df,  a  French  family  of  natural  phi- 
losophers who  have  been  styled  the  "  botanical 
dynasty  "  of  France.  The  most  celebrated  are 
the  following'.  I.  Antotoe,  born  in  Lyons,  July 
8,  16SG,  died  in  Paris,  April  22, 175S.  lie  took 
the  degree  of  M.  I),  at  Montpellier,  and  went 
to  Paris  in  1708,  where  he  commenced  practice, 
was  appointed  professor  of  botany  at  the  jard in 
du  roi,  entered  the  academy  of  sciences  in  1711, 
and  Contributed  several  papers  to  its  Jlimoires, 


the  most  cnrions  of  wbioh  is  perbaps  hs  &- 
eherckii  phy$ique$  aur  Um  p€tr{fitatinu  ni  m 
troutent  en  France  de  divcrset parties defJauta 
et  d^animaux  etrangers.    In  the  coone  of  a 
journey  through  southern  France  and  Spain  he 
made  a  valuable  collection  of  plants  previooslj 
very  imperfectly  known.    Among  hia  published 
essays  is  a  Diseours  $ur  les  progrtM  de  le  ftoto> 
nique  (Paris,  1718).    He  edited  Barrelier*^  purt-  ' 
humous  work  on  the  plants  of  France,  mub, 
and  Italy,  and  published  a  new  edition  of  Toa^ 
nefort's  Inetitutiones  Bti  HeHnmrn^  with  la 
appendix  (Lyons,  1719).    His  Traite  dm  ttftm 
des  plante$,  a  synopsis  of  his  lectures  it  tht 
faculty  of  medicine,  was  published  in  1771 
II.  Bmard,  brother  of  the  preceding;  bora  ii 
Lyons,  Aug.  17,  1699,  died  in  Paris,  yor.  I, 
1777.    In  1722  ho  was  appointed  aawtanl  de- 
monstrator of  botany  a^  the  jardi»  dm  fk 
A  man  of  contemplative  disposition,  abttfiainn 
habits,  and  no  ambition,  he  never  rose  abon 
this  subordinate  office,  but  gradually  ohNiirf 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  botamili  ia 
Europe.    In  1725  he  edited  Tonmefort^  A- 
toire  des  plantes  des  environs  de  Paris,  vi& 
additions  and  annotations,  which  were  coHid- 
ered  so  valuable  that  he  waa  made  a  mwhw 
of  the  academy  of  sciences,  altbon^  be  w 
only  26  years  of  age.    To  its  Mewunres  be  eoa- 
tributed  very  few  papers,  and  these  on  sobiMfti 
of  secondary  importance,  but  remarfcaUs  for 

erecision,  ingenuity,  and  tboroagh  ■ttM 
[e  devised  a  svstem  of  classification  based  apQa 
the  natural  affinities  of  plants,  apd  uipliad  it  ia 
1759  to  the  arrangement  of  a  botanical  gwda 
at  Trianon,  which  had  been  ordered  \j  LoBb 
XV.  Ilis  catalogue  has  been  re^uded  ai  Ai 
foundation  of  the  *^  natural  system,^  aflcrwvd 
expounded  by  his  nephew  Antoine  LaareaL 
LinnsBus  entertained  the  higfaeat  opinioa  of  ha 
acquirements.  MIL  iBMaa  iMBMt,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Lyons,  April  U,  lT4flc 
died  m  Paris,  Sept.  17,  1836.  lie  waa  caM 
to  the  metropolis  m  1765  bj  hia  nnela  Bonsd. 
and  studied  medicine,  but  ultimately  deiolri 
himself  to  botany.  As  earij  as  ITTt  ha  pre- 
sented to  the  academy  of  acianoea  a  Mimsivt 
sur  Us  renoneulac^es.  in  which  the  fini  pfia- 
ciples  of  the  ^^  natural  system  **  are  cdavfjr  po^ 
ceptible;  and  the  next  year  ba  raiaead  Ai 
system  to  practice  in  the  replanting  of  the  hfr- 
tanical  division  in  the  jardm  du  reL  la  IfTB 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  bia  gretf 
work,  Genera  PlaiUarum  aeoundmtm  Ordmm 
Katurales  dispositOj  juxia  Metkpdum  ia  Berts 
Regie  Parisiensi  eaaralmii,  oaaa  17T4^ 
was  not  completed  till  1789.  To  briag  i 
all  those  plants  which  are  allied  in  imI  < 
points  of  structure,  and  to  taka  into 
the  true  affinities  of  plants  on 
of  all  their  organs,  is  the  leadii^  fsatnaef  Ae 
*^  Jussieuan  system,^*  wbidi  baa  finaT 
seded  the  artifidal  or  sexual  ^yatani  of 
In  1790  he  was  elected  a  member  af  the 
cipal  council  of  Paris,  and  iuinalad  wtt  ikf 
supervision  of  the  hoapit 
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office  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1798,  when 
the  jardin  du  roi  was  reor^^ized  as  the  mn- 
senm  of  natural  history,  he  was  raised  to  a  pro- 
fessorship, and  while  director  of  that  institu- 
tion he  laid  the  foundation  of  its  library,  which 
is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  actually  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  Europe.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
profe}*:K)r  of  materia  medica  at  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  and  life  member  of  the  council  of 
the  university,  but  was  deprived  of  both  these 
offices  after  the  restoration.  In  1826  his  fail- 
ing health  and  partial  blindness  caused  him 
to  resign  his  chair  of  botany  in  favor  of  his 
•on  Adrien.  From  1804  to  1820  he  published 
in  the  AnnaU$  du  Mu9eum  a  series  of  valuable 
papers  prepared  with  reference  to  a  new  edition 
of  his  Genera  Plantarum.  Besides  the  works 
above  mentioned,  he  wrote  several  historical 
notices  of  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
m  number  of  valuable  articles  on  botany  in  the 
IHetionnaire  de9  »cience$  naturell^  among 
which  the  one  upon  the  '*  Natural  Method  at 
Plants'^  deserves  special  notice.  IV.  Africa, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  28, 
1797,  died  June  29, 1853.  On  taking  liis  degree 
of  M.  D.  in  1824,  lie  defended  a  thesis  De  Eu- 
pkorbiacearum  Generibus.  He  succeeded  his 
lather  as  professor  at  the  museum  in  1826,  and 
soon  achieved  a  distinguished  rank  among  bot- 
anists by  his  lectures  and  publications.  In  1881 
be  was  elected  to  tlie  academy  of  sciences,  and 
in  1845  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  or- 
ganography of  plants  at  the  Sorbonne ;  his  lec- 
tures there,  which  he  continued  till  his  death, 
were  both  brilliant  and  attractive.  His  most 
important  work  is  a  Coun  elementaire  d'his- 
i0ire  naturelle :  Partie  hotaniaue  (Paris,  1848 ; 
translated  by  I.  H.  Wilson,  *'  Elements  of  Bot- 
any/^ London,  1849),  which  is  a  most  valuable 
elementary  treatise  on  botanv.  His  treatise  on 
botanical  taxonomy,  in  the  Dictionnaire  uni- 
tentl  d'hi«toire  naturelle  (1848),  is  also  very 
valual>le.  Anions  his  papers  printe<l  either  in 
the  Annnhn  du  Museum  or  the  Comptes  rendus 
de  raeadimie  de4  geieneeSy  one  of  the  best  is  his 
Monograph  ie  da  malpiijh iareet  ( 1 843).  A  very 
interesting  essay,  iJe  la  ntethode  naturelle  et 
det  Justtieu,  wa**  published  by  P.  Flourens  in 
bis  HlfHjee  histori</ues,  second  series.  ¥•  Uw« 
rcat  Plerrr,  cousin  of  the  prece<ling,  bom  in  the 
department  of  Isi're,  Feb.  7,  1792.  He  was  a 
member  of  tlie  chamber  of  deputies  from  1889 
to  1842,  and  became  known  by  educational  and 
other  popular  works,  including  Simon  de  Nan- 
tua^  ou  U  viarchand  forain  (1818),  which  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages  and  passed 
tbrotif;})  u])ward  of  30  editions :  that  of  1860 
containiHl  also  his  CKurres  jK*$thumeM  de  Simon 
de  Nnntun^  f<»r  which  he  received  the  Montyon 
prize,  and  similar  honors  Wi^re  accorded  by 
various  institutions  to  the  former  and  other 
work-*.  Xew  edititms  of  his  Lee  petite  liiree 
du  Pere  Lnmi  (6  voN.)  appeared  in  1858,  and 
of  hi**  Fahlee  et  eonttM  en  Tere  in  1864. — His 
brotlicr  Alexis,  a  political  writer  and  func- 
tionary, born  in  lbU2,  died  in  18C6. 


JIWIVi  TkMmtf  a  Bdgian  historiaii,  born  in 
Brussels  in  1818.  He  ia  secretary  of  the  Bel- 
gian board  of  education,  and  member  of  many 
learned  societies.  His  principal  works  are: 
HieUnre  ilementaire  et  p&puknre  de  la  Belgiq^s 
(Bmseelfl,  1888;  8d  and  enlarged  ed.,  1848); 
Hietoire  ds  la  rHoluticn  beige  de  1790  (8  vola. 
12mo,  1846) ;  Preeie  de  VhUtoirt  du  moffen  Age 
(5  vols.  12mo,  1848) ;  Lee  Paye-Bae  eove  Phi- 
lippe IL  (2  vols.  8va  1866) ;  Charlee- Quint  et 
Marguerite  dAutriehe  (8to,1868);  Lee  Paye- 
Bae  au  XVI*  ei^le  (2  parts,  1868-'68);  Hte^ 
toire  du  eoulhement  d^  Pave-Bae  centre  la 
domination  eepagnole  (1862-%) ;  Hietoire  dee 
£tate  ghiSravx  dee  Paye-Bae  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1864);  Lee  fondateure  de  la  menarehie  beige 
(1865  and  1871);  LeeouUtementdelaBellande 
en  1818,  et  la/ondation  du  royaume  dee  Paye- 
Bae  (1869) ;  and  Notee  hietoriguee  et  biogrm- 
phiquee  (1871). 

JIJ9I1,  Karl  WObelBy  a  German  author,  bom 
in  Marburg,  Jan.  14^  1767,  died  there,  Aug.  7, 
1846.  He  waa  professor  of  theology  at  Mar- 
burg, wrote  the  Kationalgee&nge  der  Bebrder 
(5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1808-*18),  published  an  en- 
larged edition  of  Herder's  Geiet  der  Fbrdieeken 
Poeeie  (2  vols.,  1829),  several  historical  and  mia- 
oellaneons  writings,  including  a  life  of  St  £lia-- 
abeth,  and  some  volumes  of  poetry. 

JI»nCE  OF  nB  PBAC&  In  the  EngUah 
law,  justices  of  the  peace  are  **  judges  of  record 
appcnnted  by  the  king's  commission  to  be  Joa- 
tices  within  certain  limits,  for  the  conaervatioii 
of  the  peace  and  the  execution  of  diyers  thinp 
comprehended  within  their  oomroission  and 
within  divers  statutes  committed  to  their 
charge."  Before  the  institnticm  of  this  offiee 
there  existed  in  England  by  the  common  law 
certain  officers  appointed  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  order,  and  called  coneertatoree  paeie, 
keepers  of  the  peace.  Some  of  them  exercised 
their  functions  by  virtue  of  tlieir  tenures,  and 
some  by  virtue  of  their  offices;  others  were 
chosen  by  the  f reeh(»lders  of  their  counties.  The 
l>eriod  at  which  this  office  ceased,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  were  first  created*  has  been  dis- 
puted ;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  fix  it 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
At  that  time  the  new  king,  fearing  that  some 
risings  or  other  disturbances  might  take  place 
in  protest  against  the  manner  of  his  accession  to 
the  crown,  sent  writs  to  all  the  sheriffs  in  Eng- 
land commanding  that  peace  be  kept  throu|$- 
ont  their  bailiwicks  on  pain  and  peril  of  disin- 
heritance and  loss  of  life  and  limb ;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  after  the  date  of  these  writs  it  was 
ordained  in  parliament  that,  for  the  better 
maintaining  and  keeping  of  the  peace  in  every 
county,  good  men  and  lawful  which  were  no 
maintainers  of  evil  or  barrators  in  the  county 
should  be  assigned  to  keep  the  peace.  (Black. 
Com.,  i.  350.)  From  Uiat  time  the  election  of 
the  conservators  of  the  peace  was  taken  from 
the  people,  and  their  creation  resided  thence- 
forth in  the  assignment  of  the  crown.  It  was 
only,  however,  by  subsequent  statutes  that  the 
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conservators  of  the  peace  acquired  a  JDdicial 
cliarncter  and  functions.  By  4  Edward  III.  c. 
2,  tliey  were  empowered  to  **  take  indictment," 
and  by  34  Edward  III.  c.  2,  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  ^'hear  and  determine"  in  cases  of 
felonies  and  trespasses.  It  is  probable  that  not 
until  then  were  these  officers  called  justices. 
The  office,  as  constituted  and  defined  by  tlicse 
and  later  statutes,  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  English  judicial  system.  It  was  adopted 
in  the  several  sUites  of  this  country  at  their 
settlement,  and  may  be  considered  to  possess 
here  the  general  character  and  functions  al- 
lowed to  it  in  Enprland  by  force  of  statutes. 
But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  all  the  states 
legislative  enactments  have  so  fully  enumerated 
the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  as  perhaps  to 
preclude  reference  to  the  English  law  on  the 
subject. — »Iustices  of  the  peace  are  in  some 
states  elected  by  the  people,  and  in  others  re- 
ceive their  appointment  from  the  executive. 
Their  jurisdiction  is  determined  by  their  com- 
missions and  the  provisions  of  various  statutes. 
These  are  to  be  strictly  construed,  and  no  au- 
thority can  be  implied.  Without  attempting 
a  recital  of  all  the  particular  functions  exer- 
cised by  these  officers,  it  will  suffice  for  our 
present  purpose  to  mention,  under  their  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  that  when  they  are  not  limited 
by  the  existence  of  special  courts,  they  possess 
still  their  ancient  common  law  powers  as  con- 
servators of  the  peace,  and  as  such  may  sup- 
press riots  and  aifrays  and  apprehend  all  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  Then  they  may  punish 
them  by  fine,  and  take  recognizances  for  their 
future  good  behavior.  By  virtue  of  their  crimi- 
nal authority  they  may  also  issue  their  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  offenders.  If  the  offence  be 
a  tririing  one,  they  may  themselves  determine 
in  the  matter.  If,  however,  it  be  of  an  aggra- 
vated nature,  they  conmiit  or  bind  over  the 
criminal  for  trial  in  a  regular  court.  They  may 
judge  in  cinl  suits  when  but  a  small  amount 
IS  involved,  but  not  generally  in  cases  of  li- 
bel, slund^^r,  or  malicious  prosecution,  or  when 
title  to  real  property  comes  in  question.  As 
further  examples  of  their  usual  powers,  it  may 
be  addi'd  that  they  may  issue  summonses  for 
witnesses  to  appear  in  their  own  courts,  and 
to  answer  in  civil  suits  pending  before  other 
courts ;  they  may  administer  oaths  in  all  ciisos 
in  wliieh  nn  oatli  is  required ;  they  may  cele- 
brate marriages ;  and  may  make  examinations 
and  issue  warrants  in  cases  of  bastardy.  They 
also  exercise  certain  functions  under  the  poor 
laws.  The  justice  must  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  parties  and  of  the  matter,  or  his  interfe- 
rence is  a  trespass.  Hut  when  he  acts  within 
liis  juris'llction  and  by  rolor  of  his  office,  he  is 
responsible  in  a  civil  suit  only  when  he  has  act- 
ed from  corrupt  or  malicious  motives.  He  may 
be  impeached,  and  in  some  states  removed  by 
p^'tition  and  hearimr  of  the  charges  made  against 
him  before  a  higher  court.  A  justice  must 
keep  a  record  of  his  proceedings,  and  may  ad- 


journ his  conrt  from  day  to  dar.    The  |M- 
mgs  before  him  are,  for  the  benefit  of  niton, 
treated  with  great  libemlitj. — In  the  dacree 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  judicial  lygteai 
of  France  (Aug.  24^  1790)  jwoet  ds  patz  were 
created  in  imitation  of  the  £ngluh  offieen  U 
the  same  name.    They  were  to  decide  fom- 
marily,  without  expense  to  saitors  and  withoat 
the  intervention  of  counsel,  affairs  of  iHgh 
importance,  and  especially  those  which  inT^- 
ed  disputed  facta  rather  than  contested  poinU 
of  law.    The  decree  of  September,  1791,  cos- 
cerning  criminal  procedure,  invested  the  jiya 
d€  paix  with  police  fanctions ;  at  a  later  period 
they  were  called  to  the  nresidency  of  those  ps- 
lice  tribunals  which  took  coniizance  of  miior 
offences.    Under  the  law  of  May  25,  ISSa.  Ai 
French  justices  are  empowered  to  decide  finiHj 
in  all  causes  purely  personal,  and  involviuw 
more  than  100  francs,  but  sabject  to  apped  m 
all  such  causes  involving  from  100  to  200fi«ia. 
With  similar  limitations  they  have  jorisdicta 
in  actions  between  landlords  and  tenants;  ii 
suits  for  damages  to  fields,  fruits,  and  harrsMi: 
between  laborers  and  their  employen,  mi 
between  servants  or  apprentices  and  thor  me- 
ters ;  and  in  civil  saits  for  verbal  deftniitioB, 
and  in  those  breaches  of  the  peace  and  iswnlti 
which  are  not  expressly  provided  for  in  tfat 
criminal  law.    Their  decrees  are  sabject  to  ip- 
peal  in  all  possessory  actions,  in  cases  involTiBir 
questions  of  boundaries,  and  in  those  aiinr 
out  of  the  use  of  mill  privileges  and  straw 
applied  to  irrigation.    As  ofiioers  of  the  jofr 
cial  police  and  auxiliary  to  the  prosecnting  ofr 
cer  of  the  government  (promreur  du  fviithev 
receive  informations  and  make  ezamiDatioDi 
into  charges  of  flagrant  crime  committed  wiA- 
in  their  jurisdiction. 

JCSTDI  (Flavics  Anicits  Jramrrs).  L  Hi 
EMer,  Byzantine  emperor,  bom  of  a  fsnrily  of 
barbarian  peasants  at  Tauresium,  a  viOaae  oev 
Sardica  (now  Sophia),  in  Bnlgaria,  in  4fiOL  diei 
in  527.  He  went  with  two  other  youths  ea 
foot  to  the  capital  to  enter  the  annV,  ud  oa 
account  of  his  strength  and  stature  was  pf^M' 
among  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo  I.  rate 
the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasins  he  tautpi 
to  wealth  and  honors.  Having  served  in  tW 
Isaurian  and  Persian  wars,  and  been  promolcd 
successively  to  the  ranks  of  tribune,  count,  md 
general,  and  the  dignity  of  senator,  be  w« 
commander  of  the  imperial  guards  al  the  tins 
of  the  death  of  Anastasius  (518).  The  cuaoeh 
Amantius,  who  then  reigned  in  the  oooil  be- 
ing bent  on  setting  one  of  his  creaturs^  Tliea- 
<latua,  on  the  throne,  intrusted  an  ample  doat- 
tive  to  Justin,  with  which  to  gain  the  saffraft 
of  the  guards  for  his  purpose.  Justin  employ- 
ed the  bribe  in  his  own  favor,  and  was  pt> 
claimed  emperor  at  the  af^  of  68.  Bravii  bal 
ignorant,  according  to  Procoptua,  cren  of -dit 
alphabet  he  intrusted  the  oumtor  Prodas  widi 
tiie  affmrs  of  the  state,  ana  adopted  JustiMB. 
his  nephew,  and  a  native  of  bia  rillttia.  wha^ 
however,    was   educated  in   GoiMtantibopla 
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an  »om«  darb  stains  nn  Joiitin'H  ciiarnc- 
&.maDtiu9  was  ezectii>.<l  uit  charges  of 
racj  and  heresy,  Thiini^itMs  was  ninr- 
in  prison,  and  Vitali.in.  a  Gotbic  chief, 
tiad  become  popular  (py  his  civil  war 
t  Anastasiusin  deteinx-  of  the  orthodox 
was  treacheroaslr  munk'rod  at  a  ban- 
Both  Justin  and  hie  '^m  re;«or  Justinian 
g  part  of  his  reign)  witl*  tiefonderR  of  the 
lox  creed.  1I>  nc^osanr,  nephew  of 
ian  I.,  succeeded  hiin  in  iGU.  and  died 
,  678.  He  was  of  a  very  craftv  disposi- 
lod  while  his  cousins  Ju'-lin  and  Justini- 
B  sons  of  Germanus,  Kn-re  absent  in  tlie 
iicn  a^ost  the  Persiari-i,  Ijo  retuiined  in 
intinople  and  coarted  ilio  n^red  ompc-ror. 
smning  the  imperial  iiMihi.<nty  after  the 
of  Justinian,  he  won  |><>|'ii!ar  favor  by 
pression  of  virtuous  iiml  i;i-''ieron8  senti- 
.  He  granted ageneniljinrdon  to  offend- 
pidated  all  the  debtr-  •>(  Justinian,  and 
an  edict  of  nniversal  rt-iip'ous  toleration, 
e  toon  showed  his  ti-no  character.  Ho 
ited  the  tnnrder  of  hi^  cmisin  Justin,  of 
ho  had  become  jealoii.i.  sold  offices  and 
IDS  without  diB^ise,  iiiid  recovered  bj 
ty  and  oppression  the  -lums  used  in  sstis- 
the  creditors  of  bis  predecessor.  While 
IS  thus  arousing  the  indignation  of  the 
s  at  home,  Italy  was  in  a  deplorable  state, 
I,  who  had  been  removed  from  the  ex- 
through  the  hatred  nf  the  empress  So- 
'evented  himself  by  iT]viiinji  an  invasion 
I  LonKobords,  who  ovi-rran  tbo  country, 
e  same  time  Jnstin  miu  invulved  in  n 
ith  the  Persians,  who  ravngod  Wyria  and 
)ara.  On  the  receipt  of  this  news  he  ex- 
1  symptoms  of  insanity,  nnd  the  govern- 
devolved  on  the  empress  Sophia,  who 
Ued  the  emperor  (674 )  to  ndiipt  Tiberiii-i, 
(■tain  of  his  guards.  The  latter  became 
llv  tlie  ruler  from  that  time,  althoiiBh 
did  [lut  create  him  Augustus  until  Sept. 

nS  (Jr-Tixi-Rl,  a  Lnlin  historian,  of 
pcr-onnl  lilstiiry  notliina  is  known.  It 
hnble  that  lie  lived  at  limne  in  the  8d  nr 
ntiirv.  He  i-"  the  author  of  a  work  enti- 
inlcriir'nn  PhUippintnim  Uhri  XLl  V., 
.■d  on  a  lost  woric  of  Tropns  i'ompeius.  a 
an  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  Driginal 
though  profe->«ing  to  give  only  an  ac- 
tt  tiie  Miu'e<loni:in  inonarchT.  waslianliy 
an  a  uiiivcrsjd  liiMory,  and  was  of  great 
Juiilin  -ffiiiJ  rather  U'  have  compiled 
(ins  from  i(  lli;m  to  h;ivo  iibridged  it  ays- 
call  y,  nnd  his  history  contains  a  great  va- 
>r  infonuaiion  that  w<iiiM  not  oilier wino 
jecn  preserveil,  cnrol»«»ly  arranged,  bnt 
n  in  a  clc.ir  mid  porntliines  elegant  ^tyle. 
-St  edilion  of  Justin  wai  printeil  at  Von- 
.len-i'n  in  147".  Tlic  latest  editions  are 
of  (iutsclimid  iLeip^ic,  lWi7l.  Hartwi^ 
iwick,  l*ini,  Pierrot  and  Hoi  lard  (Pur  in. 
and  I)omke  and  F.iiner  (Broslan.  In*W>. 
English  translations   are   by  Codrington 
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(1604),  Brown  (17131,   Bayley  (1782),  Clwk 
(irafl),  and  Tumboll  (t74G). 

JIWTUIUII.  I.  (Fi-Avirs  Afnome  JrenviA- 
KUBJ,  sumamed  the  Ureal,  a  Bysantioe  emiic- 
ror,  born  at  Tauresinm,  a  village  near  Sardica 
(now  Sophia),  in  Bulgaria,  in  463  or  4S.^,  dl^ 
Nov.  IJ,  SHO.  He  was  Uie  son  of  a  poor  bar- 
barian family,  but  liis  elevation  was  promoted 
by  bia  uncle  Justin  I.j  wlio  shortly  before  hia 
death  in  5S7  adopted  him  ns  eo-rm|>«rnr  at  the 
request  of  the  senate.  Justinian,  who  liad 
effectively  and  anscrapnlously  prumuted  hb 
onele's  elevation,  was  posseuM  long  before 
the  decease  of  the  latter  of  all  power  In  the 
state,  as  well  asof  a  large  private  fortune.  Ho 
aliared  both  his  power  and  weidlh  with  Theo- 
dora, a  beantifal.  crafty,  and  uascrupuloua  wo- 
man, the  daughter  of  a  keeper  of  wild  bcasta. 
who  had  been  lung  known  a>  a  cumedinn  and 
prostitute,  and  dwpisvd  by  the  people  of  thd 
capital  tu  one  of  the  vlleat  of  ber  sei.  Havinf^ 
married  her  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  he  not 
only  tented  her  on  liis  liirono,  but  msda  her 
aa  e()ual  colleague ;  and  her  demoraliiiiM,  cdt- 
runling.  and  despotic  inHuencu  remained  pa\r> 
rrful  till  her  death  in  the  iM  year  of  their 
reign.  In  tlie  (|uestian*  of  ereod  in  tlio  church 
and  of  color  in  Ibe  games  of  the  charioteer*  in 
tlie  hippodrotna,  tlim  distracting  the  etnpira, 
Justinian  and  his  wife  w«ro  agrved  in  Malon*)/ 
supporting  tiie  nrthodox  and  the  blue  jiarltee. 
In  the  ennital  and  muat  of  the  pruvineci  bcreay 
was  totally  iiowerlosH.  but  the  faction  of  iba 
grccna  was  often  abl*>  to  resist  by  o|>en  violence 
ilic  arrogance  of  their  oppunmti  and  oppress 
•ora.  In  633,  after  a  fieri^e  contest  lietwrra 
llu  factions,  in  whieh  ConalantlDople  was 
almnst  laid  in  asbei^  thpy  inomcntarily  com- 
bined their  fordcs  njrainst  the  government,  and 
proclaimnl  Uypatius,  a  nephew  of  the  cmperur 
Anastaslus  emperor.  The  reaoliiie  spirit  of 
Theodnrn  and  the  hrarery  of  Belisarius  tri- 
umphed. The  bluea  returned  to  allefpanec,  th« 
ffreens  wore  crushed  wllli  dreadful  Klati4;hUr, 
llypatlns  nnd  his  principal  aceoraplteaa  war* 
exomtvd,  and  tranqnlllity  wm  r«alor«d.  Jm- 
tinian  now  turned  hit  chiet  attMition  to  Uia 
eiiornal  interests  uf  bb  vast  empire.  Pnrchn^ 
Ing  at  an  UuineDM  mm  a  truce  from  CbOTOM 
L  of  Par^  Bft«rs  war  of  a  faw  r«Ar»  wbjr<1 
with  rarjing  aocccaa,  be  sent  Beli«riiis  with 
n  fleet  wul  an  aruy  afninat  Ooliiner,  who  hat) 
DtnrpMl  poTvr  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandal* 
of  Africa,  and  as  an  Arisn  ruler  DjiproMd  hi* 
Oatliolic  subjects.  A  terie*  of  victuries  toon 
brought  Carthage  du<I  the  peraon  of  Qelinwr 
himaelf  Into  the  power  of  the  ByianUn**. 
0«limar  wagiaent  aosptJro  to  Cnn>t*iitiDOp)«^ 
the  kingdom  of  iJie  Vandals  dniruyed,  and  the 
Arion  worahi]i  anpurtaasd.  Tlie  cunqnest  of 
the  province  of  AniM  and  (he  adjoining  prav- 
ineen  procnnd  new  influence  and  some  atronf 
stations  in  Spaiu.  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
reftuablishmeni  of  ihe  Roman  Imperial  pow- 
er in  Italy,  where  Tbeodalns  bad  mceeeded 
(fiSSj  the  regont  Amalawnihai,  who  nanrped  ttn 
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power  on  the  death  of  her  son  Athalario,  the 
protiijratc  jrrandson  of  Theodoric  tlie  Great. 
IJclisariiis  successively  reduced  Sicily  and  con- 
quered Na])les ;  Theodatus  was  deposed  by  his 
people  and  assas.sinated ;  and  Koiiie  opened  its 
gates  to  the  army  which  fought  in  its  name 
(53»)).  In  oS!)  Ravenna  was  reduced,  but  Jus- 
tinian from  envy  recalled  the  conqueror.  Chos- 
roes,  king  of  Persia,  was  driven  from  Syria  in 
541,  and  Belisarius,  after  a  short  period  of  dis- 
grace, w^as  again  sent  into  Italy  to  prevent  the 
capture  of  Rome  by  Totila.  The  attempt  to 
relieve  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  Belisarius  was 
linallv  succeeded  in  the  command  bv  Narses. 
In  552  Justinian  once  more  received  the  keys 
of  the  ancient  capital,  which  in  his  reign  had 
been  live  times  ti\ken  and  recovered.  Totila 
had  fallen  in  tiie  battle  of  Tagina,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Teias,  the  last  of  the  Ostrogothic  kings, 
Hhared  the  same  fate  on  the  Sarnus  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Another  great  victory  of  Narses 
over  the  Franks  and  Alcmanni,  who  then  in- 
vaded Italy,  secured  the  possession  of  that 
country,  which  he  governed  as  exarch,  resi- 
ding in  Ravenna.  In  the  East,  Justinian  ter- 
minated a  protracted  war  with  the  Persians  by 
a  peace  (5(51),  in  which  Chosroes  extorted  the 
ignominious  promise  of  an  annual  tribute. 
The  northern  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  in 
part  secured  against  the  invasions  of  the  bar- 
barians hy  similar  treaties,  and  a  vast  line  of 
fortifications,  especially  along  the  Danube,  was 
added  from  a  feeling  of  precaution  which  the 
degeneracy  of  the  empire  made  but  too  natu- 
ral. The  imperial  armies  themselves  consisted 
mainly  of  barbarian  hirelings.  In  the  interior 
the  reign  of  Justinian  was  marked  by  tyranny, 
extortion,  and  lavish  expenditure,  especially  in 
the  erection  of  sumptuous  buildings,  of  which 
the  rebuilt  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  the  most 
magnificent;  by  a  continual  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  and  the  severe  persecu- 
tion of  heretics,  Samaritans,  Jews,  and  pagans, 
involviilg  the  dissolution  of  the  Athenian  scliool 
of  philosophy ;  and  by  uninterrupte<l  intrigues 
at  the  court,  which,  among  others,  finally  suc- 
cee<led  in  ruining  Belisarius.  Justinian,  how- 
ever, who  was  fond  of  studies  as  well  as  of 
arts,  has  the  great  merit  of  having,  through 
Tribonian  and  other  lawyers,  prepared  that 
code  of  Roman  laws  which  bears  his  name  and 
is  the  great  mcmument  of  his  reign.  (See  Civil 
Law.)  The  introduction  of  silkwonns  from 
China  through  some  missionaries,  who  brought 
the  eggs  in  hollow  sticks,  is  another  of  its  last- 
ing merits.  Justinian  was  patient,  frugal,  and 
diligent,  but  vain,  selfish,  and  ungrateful.  **  He 
was  neither  beloved  in  his  life  nor  regretted  at 
his  death/'  He  was  succeeded  by  Justin  II.,  his 
nephew.  II.  Surmimed  Rhixotmetus  (Shorn 
Nose),  a  Byzantine  emperor,  born  in  069,  died 
in  December.  711.  He  sucoee<led  his  father 
Constant ine  IV.  (Pogonatus)  in  085.  His  reign 
was  marked  chiefly  by  wars  with  the  Saracens, 
persecutions  of  the  Manicha^ans,  and  the  rapa- 
city and  exactions  of  hi^  ministers.     In  G88  lie 


broke  the  peace  which  his  father  had  nude  vith 
the  Bulgarians,  and,  although  at  fint  «cr«»- 
ful,  was  finally  routed  by  them  in  the  defikiof 
Mount  Rhodope,  and  narrowly  escaped  viih 
his  life.  The  Arabs,  equaUy  proToked,  ibti. 
ded  Africa  and  ravaged  Cyprus,  sabseqiMBtlT 
overran  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  and  nb- 
quered  Armenia.  In  605  his  general  htotoam 
drove  him  from  the  throne,  cut  off  bis  wm, 
and  banished  him  to  the  Crimea.  LeontiQi  va 
soon  after  deposed  by  Tiberias  Apsimem,  vte 
reigned  seven  years.  In  705  Justinian  newmi 
his  throne  through  the  assistance  of  the  Bd- 
garians,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death  Leontins  mI 
Tiberius,  and  many  others.  His  atrodtiM  tf 
last  aroused  a  new  rebellion,  and  he  wssdi- 
throned  and  killed  bj  Philippicus  Baidno^ 
who  sncceeded  him. 

JUSTIN  MARTTR  (FLAVira  JvmxcB\  tbecv- 
liest  of  the  church  fathers  after  the  apoilofie 
age,  born  at  Flavia  Neapolis  (the  modem  Xi- 
blus),  in  Samaria,  about  105,  died  in  RomeabeM 
165.  His  parents  were  Greeks  who  had  jami 
the  colony  sent  by  Vespasian  to  the  diactorf 
city  of  Shechem,  which  was  now  caDed  iffeff 
him  Flana.  He  appears  to  hare  been  edaci- 
te<l  in  the  schools  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  lad 
Egypt,  and  to  have  studied  first  under  a  Stoki 
whose  teaching  on  the  nature  of  God  kft  Uh 
unsatisfied,  lie  then  attached  himself  lo  § 
Peripatetic,  who  disgusted  him  by  1^  gRtd 
for  money;  and,  unwilling  to  undergo  thi 
mathematical  course  exacted  bj  the  I^rthM^ 
reans,  he  finally  embraced  the  Flatonie  |Hi- 
losophy.  The  objections  nused  by  aa  tfti 
Christian  against  its  doctrines  led  hhn  to  icadf 
the  Old  Testament  writings,  and  the  heroin 
of  the  Christian  confessors  and  martyrs  indorcd 
him  to  profess  Christianity  (about  ISii  He 
appears  to  have  continued  to  wear  his  philoao- 
pner^s  mantle  after  his  conrersion.  Aboai 
145  he  composed  a  polemical  work  s^zaiatf 
heretics,  particularlr  agunst  Marcion.  Durio; 
the  persecution  of  Antoninoa  Pius  be  sd- 
dressed  a  first  plea  (amUoyia)  for  the  Chris* 
tian  cause  to  tiiat  emperor  and  the  R^hbib 
people.  About  150  he  met,  probably  at  Ephe- 
Bus,  but  according  to  some  at  Corinth,  with  a 
learned  Jew  named  Tryphon,  who  was  attract- 
ed by  Justin's  philoso^eal  garb,  and  hsd  a 
discussion  with  him  on  the  divinity  of  ^ 
Christian  relirion,  which  waa  soon  i&tcrward 
published.  The  persecution  of  tiie  GhrMni 
being  renewed  under  Marcus  Aurefiua,  Jaslii 
addressed  to  that  emperor  a  seoond  uid  sopple- 
mentary  plea.  At  this  time  hb  naodl  vmkieaM 
appears  to  have  been  at  Rome ;  and  bte  bmI  ia 
unmasking  the  hypocrisy  of  one  CresoentiBf^ 
a  prominent  persecutor  of  the  ChristiaBii  ii 
thought  by  Eusebius  to  hare  been  the  ooririri 
of  his  imprisonment  and  death.  Besides  tbi 
two  ''Apologies"  and  the  ^'Diakgw 
Tryphon,^*  the  authenticity  of  whM  b 
ally  acknowledged,  three  other  worfci 
been  attributed  to  him,  an  **  Address  la  As 
Greeks,"  an  ''Admonition  to  the  Gnek%"«' 


ft  "Letter  toDiognetos"  i>n  the  <'hBracterUtlcs 
of  the  Vhriitian  woreiiip  coinpared  with  pa- 
notein  and  with  Jndaism.  His  foaat  is  ce\v- 
bnUed  by  both  tlie  Latin  and  Greek  chnrches. 
The  principal  ediiioDS  uf  his  norlis  are  tlioK 
of  Robtrt  Stcjifaens  (I'aria,  1Q51,  t^ompleted  b; 
Henry  St«phcni9,  1682  and  ISVG);  Friedrich 
fijriburg,  with  a  Latin  tranalation  (Basel.  I  SOS) ; 
and  Prudent  Marnn  (Paris,  1742).  The  best 
modem  coUectioD  of  all  his  works,  with  the 
act*  of  hi«  murtyrdom,  is  found  in  the  first 
five  volamea  of  Uttu'a  Corpiu  Ayologitarmn 
Ckrittian«mm  Sacvli  Securuli  (Jena,  1642; 
U  ed.,  IMT-'GO).  His  «ii>logica  were  transla- 
ted into  English  b}:  William  Reeves  ("The 
Apoloffieaof  the  Christian  Father*,"  London, 
ITOB),  and  Iho;  are  a!xo  included  in  a  euUuo- 
tion  of  translatiims  publiHhed  at  Cambridite 
(2d  ed.,  lail);  his  'Dialogue  with  Trjplio  " 
by  Henrv  Drown  (London,  1705;  new  cd., 
Otmbridge,  1840).— Bee  Jtutin  ier  mrlyrtr. 
by  Karl  Semiwh  (2  v»l»..  Breslaa,  184<>-'4i; 
translated  into  English  by  J.  E.  Rjrland,  &I- 
Inburgk,  1843) ;  "  Some  Account  of  the  Life 
•ad  Writings  of  Justin  Martyr,"  by  Bishop 
Eaye  (London,  ISSU);  and  St.  Juttin,  phi- 
Uipphe  et  marlgr,  by  L.  Anbe  (Paris,  18C1). 

JOE,  the  Sbre  of  eorehonu  eaprutarit  and 
Other  aperies ;  the  name  is  also  applied  to  tlie 
plant  irbicb  furnishes  the  fibre.  The  genns 
c»r€horut  belongs  to  the  order  lUiofta,  of 
which  tlie  linden  or  basswood  is  a  famjiiar  rei>- 
rcMDtative ;  the  specie*  furnishing  the  libro 
are  annuals,  natives  of  Aala.  and  erow  abont 
10  or  IS  ft.  high.  C.  eaptulari*  has  straight 
items  about  as  largo  as  the  little  finger,  branch- 
ing only  near  tliesamroit;  the  lanceolate  leaves 
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are  aliout  fl  in.  loiiu,  neiirly  3  in.  broad  at  the 
base,  stinrply  serruto  on  the  margin,  with  the 
lower  B«rratnre  od  each  side  prolonged  into  a 
thrend-like  point ;  the  yellow  dowers  hayn  five 
•epnU  and  pclii!^,  numerniia  sinmen.i,  and  a 
aint'lc  pistil  whiuli  becomes  a  globular,  fiat- 
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topped  capsnie.  Another  species,  C.  oUtorivi. 
liuB  a  genurol  resemblnncc  to  tiic  prcotsling,  but 
differs  in  its  fruit,  which  U  cylindrical,  and 
about  3  in.  long ;  its  specific  name  luu  reftrcnce 
to  the  use  of  the  young  shoots  as  a  pot  herb, 
for  which  purptMC  the  plrmt  is  enllii'sted  in 
Egypt  and  byna,  nod  baa  thus  Iiecotiio  nutnral- 
iied  in  mottt  parts  of  the  East  u  fnr  a«  the 
UeditorraneaD.  It  is  known  as  Ihe  Jews'  tnal* 
low,  aiul  yicldsa  portion  of  the  jute  fibre.  The 
fibre  is  conbdncil  in  tlie  bark  of  the  stains, 
which  are  cut  when  tlie  plant  begins  to  blos- 
som, as  it  is  then  of  l^ur  quality  Ihsn  when 
the  plant  is  older;  th«  htcnis  are  macerated  in 
water  nntil  tlio  fibro  rcmlily  separates ;  the 
latter  is  from  e  lo  13  ft.  long,  appearing  iiko 
hemp,  but  much  more  soft  and  silky ;  it  is 
cajiaWof  minutosuhillmions,  and  wtivn  used 
with  silk  in  tlic  manufnrturo  of  cheap  fabric* 
it  readily  escapes  detection.  Jute  docs  not 
stand  expoMire  to  the  weatbor.  aud  hence  Is 
not  sulleo  for  the  mannfacUire  of  cordage ;  vet 
it  is  snitl  to  be  eunrtimcs  mixvd  with  hemp  fnr 
this  use,  and  can  only  he  regarded  m  an  oduU 
teratioD.  Coutn!  clotli,  like  burlaiis.  matting, 
and  ebeapcarprting.areniadeof  Ibe  ilbre:  and 
when  large  tkignon*  were  In  vogue,  no  Incon- 
siderable ([uontity  of  JDtt?  WHS  eoninined  in  tli* 
manufacture  of  "  twitches."  The  great  Um 
for  Iho  fibre,  however.  Is  In  tlie  mauutucttire 
of  the  roarao  bsKRiog  knnwo  as  gunny;  bags 
miulu  o(  tlus  ore  largely  nsed  in  packing  rico, 
cotTee,  and  otJier  eoKtcra  mercbandiiH!  for  ship- 
ment, and  tliey  are  Msarrely  leu  in  demand  in 
tliis  country  for  tlie  traotporlation  of  our 
agricultural  prodnetSL  Cotton  Is  largvty  bsJod 
In  gunny  clotli.  and  a>  it  reqnircB  seven  yorda 
to  the  bale,  the  consamptloo  for  tliis  product 
alone  is  very  gr<»t.  In  India  tht<  spinnlug  of 
the  fibre  to  form  gimny  twist  is  done  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  Iho  material  licing  kept 
at  hand,  to  occupy  tlie  Ngiare  ujuuicuta  uf  lAe 
honsehold;  atul  linatmcn  and  others  nho  nro 
likely  to  have  intervals  of  icisuro  engage  in  tho 
occupation.  Jute  butts,  which  are  tbe  thick 
ends  of  the  sl«ins,  about  l>  in.  long.  sr«  used 
for  paper  making,  and  ar«  also  worked  Into  a 
coarse  fabric ;  Ibo  refuse  fibre  as  well  as  old 
gunny  bags  fumisb  stock  for  the  monufaetnra 
of  coarse  paper.  Ihe  valtie  of  Ju(«  and  Ma  vaf 
!iouB  products  imported  Into  the  Ottlted  Btatia 
n  1»T»  was  nearly  >4,60a,iK».    Ilia  (ntMrl. 


e  qualliv  can  be  [•rodoc^'d  there,  and 
there  cnn  be  litUe  donbl  tliat  when  proper  re- 
lations are  eitnblishnl  between  producer  and 
mannfactnrer,  this  will  become  an  important 
item  in  our  agrlcoltarei.  la  Callfomla.  whera 
the  demand  for  baga  to  lnn«port  the  immen** 
grain  crops  is  largai,  tba  aiiarii 
ing  Jute  hare  been  encouraginc. 
sterna  after  itripninf  are  ntUun 
enclomros  to  gariKoa,  for  eoarao  bosket  work. 


iging.    In  India,  tho 
ntubsd  for  making 


and  even  for  produMns  a  fine  cliaroual  f«r 
ganpvudar  aad  Braworka. 
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JUTL^VyD 


juxoy 


JCTIiAND  (Dan.  Jylland),  an  irregalar  penin- 
sala,  forming  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  Iving  between  lat.  65**  18'  and  57® 
45'  N.,  and  Ion.  8**  5'  and  10°  57'  E.,  bounded 
N.  bv  the  Skager  Rack,  E.  by  the  Cattegat  and 
the  Little  Belt,  S.  by  Sehleswig,  and  W.  by  the 
North  sea;  area,  9,738  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
788, 119.  It  is  the  main  part  of  the  ancient  Cim- 
bric  Chersonese,  and  the  country  of  the  Jutes. 
The  Jutes  were  a  Germanic  or  Scandinavian 
tribe,  of  whose  presence  in  this  quarter  we  have 
evidence  as  early  as  the  8th  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Mannert,  they  were  identical  in  race 
with  the  Guthi  of  Ptolemy,  and  came  from  the 
opposite  Scandinavian  coast.  They  were  the 
earliest  Teutonic  invaders  of  Britain  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans.  Jutland  is  divided 
into  four  districts  called  Sfi/t4 :  Aalborg  in  the 
north,  Aarhuus  in  the  east,  Viborg  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  Ribo  in  the  south  and  west.  The  capi- 
tal is  Viborg.  The  N.  and  part  of  the  W.  coast 
are  low,  dat,  and  sandy,  presenting  long  lines  of 
dangerous  banks,  broken  on  the  west  by  sev- 
eral large  fiords  which  may  be  said  to  form  la- 
goons. The  E.  shores  are  more  rocky  and  have 
some  good  harbors.  The  Liim  or  Lym  fiord 
entirely  insulates  the  X.  part  of  the  peninsula. 
There  are  many  ponds  and  marshes  scattered 
over  the  surface,  t)ut  few  rivers.  The  largest 
streams  are  the  Guden,  which  fiows  into  the 
Oattegat,  the  Lonborg,  which  enters  the  Ring- 
kidbing  fiord,  and  the  Konge,  which  partly  sep- 
arates Jutland  from  Sehleswig.  There  are  no 
mountains,  and  the  hills  are  little  more  than 
accumulations  of  sand,  seldom  exceeding  100 
ft.  in  height.  The  Ilimmeljberg,  the  highest 
point,  is  only  550  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  soil 
on  the  Qfini  and  west  is  fertile,  but  the  central 
districts  are  sandy  and  sterile,  and  the  N. 
coast  is  covered  with  drifting  sands,  which  are 

Elanted  with  reeds  to  prevent  them  from  being 
orne  by  the  wind  over  the  cultivated  lands. 
On  the  east  there  are  considerable  forests  of 
oak,  fir,  and  birch,  but  the  ]>rovinco  has  been 
nearly  8trip])ed  of  its  timber,  with  which  it 
was  covered  in  the  11th  century.  Agriculture 
is  in  a  very  low  state,  but  efforts  have  been 
made  with  some  success  to  improve  it.  The 
chief  products  are  corn,  hemj),  fiax,  and  to- 
bacco. The  climate  is  temperate  but  variable, 
with  frequent  fogs  and  rains.  The  industry  of 
the  inliabitunts  is  directcKl  chiefly  to  husbandry, 
tiie  coast  fisheries,  and  domestic  manufactures. 
There  are  manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  fire- 
arm •<.  and  earthenware.  Commerce  is  active, 
and  is  much  facilitated  by  tiie  long  fiords.  The 
prin(ii>al  commercial  emporium  is  Aarhuus, 
which  is  connected  by  railway  with  Viborg, 
Hoist ebro,  Aalborg,  and  Veile.* 

JIVE.\AL  (Jr  VEX  A  LIS),  Dffimos  Jiilng,  a  Ro- 
man satirical  poet,  fiourishcil  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1st  century  A.  1).  and  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  2(1.  The  only  certain  facts  in  his 
personal  hist(»ry  are  that  Aquinum  was  either 
the  place  of  his  nativity  or  his  chosen  residence, 
and  that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Martial, 


who  addresses  him  in  three  of  hit 
According  to  the  oldest  memoir  of  Uni,  aicrib- 
ed  with  little  probability  to  Saetoniiii,  be  w 
either  the  son  or  the  alumnuM  of  a  veiUj 
freedman,  occupied  himself  till  middle  leiai 
a  pleader,  and  was  led  to  devote  himM  to 
satirical  composition  by  the  saoceas  of  loae 
verses  which  he  wrote  upon  a  pantamimtf 
named  Paris ;  after  much  heutation  he  rented 
his  satires  before  numerous  audiences,  vhkb 
were  received  with  so  much  favor  thit  W 
ventured  to  insert  in  one  of  them  his  attack  «t 
Paris ;  this  was  construed  into  an  attack  ob  m 
actor  at  that  time  in  high  favor  at  court,  and  ki 
was  therefore,  although  80  years  of  age  i^ 
pointed  to  command  a  cohort  of  infsanym 
Egypt,  and  soon  died  of  vexation  and  grkf  m 
this  honorable  exile.    The  pantomimirt  En 
a  favorite  of  Domitian,  was  put  to  dsidi  m 
A.  D.  88 ;  and  as  it  is  establisiied  that  one  of  Ae 
satires  of  Juvenal  was  written  not  eariiflr  Iha 
96  and  another  not  earlier  than  100.  be  aoili 
not  have  been  sent  to  Egypt  in  the  lifMnt  d 
Paris,  unless  he  afterward  returned,  in  wkkk 
case  it  is  strange  that  his  works  contaiB  M 
allusion  to  his  exi^e.    The  atorv  of  his  hanafc 
ment  is  therefore  questioned  by  some  critieL 
Juvenal  disputes  with  Horace  the  hoaor  d 
being   the  greatest  Roman   flatiriat.     Lhiif 
amid  the  vices  of  a  declining  atate.  Qsdv  As 
t3rranny  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  seeiigthi 
humiliation  of  his  countrvmen,  hia  compoHlMi 
are  much  more  purposely  and  formally  anwi 
than  the  easy  and  good-humored  satini  d 
Horace.    Each  of  them  is  an  elabonte  lad 
sonorous  piece  of  declamation,  whidi  eaaSam 
the  statement  of  some  of  hia  biognyhwa  Ail 
in  youth  he  diligently  attended  the  acbooii  d 
the  rhetoricians,  and  that  he  waa  mccatumd 
to  declaim  at  the  forum  during  many  yean  d 
his  life.    His  extant  works  are  15  aatiren  and 
a  fragment  of  doubtful  authenticity,  dl  ii 
heroic  hexameters.    There  are  numerous  ttrr 
early  editions,  six  of  which  may  daim  to  U 
the  princep$.    Among  the  most 'complete  efi- 
tions  are  those  of   Ruperti  (Leipaie,  \%\%\ 
lleinrich  (Bonn,  1830X  and  Otto  Jahn  (Bcrlia, 
ia51).    Jahn  holds  that  only  the  first  9  mini 
and  the  11th  are  Juvenal^  *nd  that  these  eon- 
tain  many  interpolationa ;  aee  also  Ribbeek'i 
Der  cehte  und  JUr  uneehie  JuttmalU  (BeriiB. 
1805).     The  English  metrioil  trandaton  ait 
Ilolyday,  Stapleton,  Dryden  (of  five  aatiraiK 
Clifford,  Hodgson,  Badham,  and  Evans;  that 
is  also  a  literal  proee  translatioHi  with  nolA 
by  J.  D.  Lewis  (London,  1878). 

JllLOir,  WUttaia,  an  Enidish  prehto,  ban  ii 
Chichester  in  1582,  died  June  4^  1669.  He  viP 
educated  at  the  merchant  taylora*  achool,  andtf 
St.  John^s  college,  Oxford.  OrigiBally 
for  the  law,  he  studied  theology,  and 
vicar  of  St  Giles's,  Oxford,  in  1609^ 
tor  of  Somerton  in  1614b  He 
of  his  college  in  1621,  and  vice 
1026  and  1627.  He  became 
of  Worcester  and  prebendary  of 


of  Hereford,  and  in  flie  ^aine  j^ar,  16S3, 
of  London.  In  lS')r>  In.'  wa«  nppoinU.><l 
igh  treasurer,  bnt  iii  1  am  eomcHtly  so- 
leave  to  resign  Ihe  uiln'f.  aoil  returned 
charge  uf  his  dioceM-.  Ilo  una  attnchcil 
king,  whom  be  alCkjuJcJ  in  the  islu  ol 


depriTwi  o(  Kin  iilsboprir,  and  impi-Uoncd  for 
refnsjng  to  dieclcfM  bis  Ituit  i.-<)iivi-r«iti«n  with 
tboking.  A(t«r  the  ri-titoriillon  he  viit*  mode 
arubbivbop  of  Cantorhury  (IGOOJ. 


K 


THE  nth  letter  of  the  rbrenician  and 
other  Semitic  grapliii:  xysiemB.  nain«d 
hollow  of  the  hand),  i?  uho  tba  lllh  of 
;liah  and  man  j  other  Kuroiiesn  alpbabcta, 
■h  the  letters  preceding  it  do  not  eiaet- 
icide  in  both  syetern-.  It  is  tlie  10th 
I  in  Greek.  In  anriint  Latin,  oa  long 
ax  nsed  aa  the  sign  of  H,  It  wa«  the  9tb ; 
erthe  innovation  of  ('  fur  the  hard  put- 
1  all  positions,  and  ilio  liitrodtii'tiou  of 
4  corresponding  soft  initlural,  it  become 
h  tetter,  thoogh  nsed  i.nly  in  a  fevr  nb- 
ions,  BUch  aa  K.  for  '  'irm.  ill.  for  ra- 
4c.  It  is  erroneou-).s  ■i:ii<J  to  be  tin.' 
some  modern  Latin  trmimiara.  Salliist, 
marian  of  Home,  attribult's  its  introduc- 
to  the  Latin  to  one  f^.il>  ins.  Qiiintilian 
it  a  place  in  the  Liitin,  and  blames  ita 
;n  before  a,  as  in  l.<i!--i:ilm,  talvmnUt, 
:h  it  was  burnt  in  n|">ii  llie  forehead  of 
era.  It  was  repres. utid  by  qu  in  «!• 
rencli,  in  all  positions,  iljiniBh  in  modem 


»hile 


I  the 


!e  tiie  K  t»  maintained  only  in  a  few  for- 
3rds.  and  in  proper  nouns.  The  aocnd 
.  produced  like  that  nf  G,  with  this  dif- 
.  Ihnt  the  liirvni  doe<  not  osi-illnte  du- 
;  Midden  ex]il<i-ionof  the  sound. — .Some 
nouns  are  written  either  with  K  or  C; 
instance,  in  German,  Carl,  Coin,  or  Karl, 
<ir  in  French,  Coran.  Colocotroni.  or  Ko- 
'.  In  Uerman.  ct  U  written  for  ik  (tn 
it  is  pronounced  tit,  na  In  Potocki),  and 
ial  k  before  consonants  is  freiiuentljr  the 
ixl  particle  ge  depriveil  of  e.  as  in  the 
KiKrkt.  servant,  from  se-iifigt,  benl, 
to ;  anil  Ihii}.  prmleiit.  from  gt-bifi, 
■out. — -V"  a  niinii'rni  sipii,  K  denotes  20 
I,  and  CjriJlii 


1  the  r.o 


in)  K 


\  40  in  the 


1  the  Anrii^nian:  Ef,<)  (ale  „ 
)  in  the  period  of  Romc'«  decline.  A 
ver  it  raises  these  values  to  as  many 
ul'.     In  niliricntion   it  marks  10,  the  j 

uiinnnieni-'  it  iljmd-  f'lr  KitUar.  Ear- 
hiptit.  and  iniiny  nil.'  r  .i.irds  Ijcginning 
1  in  Ihf  JMliT  l.jLtin.  (In  V'reni'h  coins 
nates  W,>rdcaii\  ;  on  ilnisc  of  Austria.  K. 
ifv  Konmnz-Rjinvii  or  Kremniti  miuo. 
li.  orfaafca.  SeeMm'i. 
HUH.  SocCabma. 
iLES.     !^oe  .\i.r,Ei:n. 


KtF.    6e«C*r. 

KlFFl,  or  Kifi.  a  cooDtr?  of  E.  Africa,  lying 
8.  of  Abyssinia  and  W.  of  Romauli.  Il  con- 
siata  of  an  cxtiDi>iv(!  table  tnnd,  between  two 
brauDb«a  of  the  river  Gojcb  or  Godato,  at  an 
olcvutlun  of  abont  C.OOO  ft.  ftbuve  Uie  s«a.  TIm 
country  is  under  the  sway  of  u  absolnte  Wng, 
or  tata,  who  it  is  mid  can  raise  lii,iHJO  hor«»> 
men,  and  who  is  Ik-eqnently  at  war  with  hia 
nelglibora.  Tlie  inttabilaDlti  are  of  ao  Abya- 
ainian  t.vpc,  and  profeaa  tn  be  Cbrisllan* ; 
their  languniro  bolonn  to  tlic  Uaniilic  irronp  of 
tonptie*.  Tliey  cullivato  the  »oU,  which  i»  fer- 
tile in  palms,  cotton,  and  coffee.  The  staple 
foiid  of  the  people  la  the  tn$eU,  a  plant  reeem- 
bllnp  the  banana.  1'bo  (Mircal*  are  not  raiaod, 
and  tlie  appellalioo  of  "graiu-ealcr"  ianaedaa 
a  lenii  of  eoulvnipt.  Trade  is  carried  on  with 
the  merchants  of  Enarea,  who  excbange  rock 
anlt,  copper,  horac*,  caUla,  and  ailka  for  coITm^ 
ootloii,  and  skvcs.  Coffee,  which  ia  BUpposod 
to  have  received  ita  name  (Tnrk.  kahrt)  from 
this  conniry.  Is  ImllgeDODS,  as  Is  a  speclca  of 
Ua  plant  called  Hat.  The  brotb«n  Abbadla, 
in  1K4S.  were  tlio  first  Enropcan*  wbu  p«iw- 
traled  into  iho  countrT.  The  chief  town  ia 
Boinra.  Ial,  T°  r.''  W  N..  Ion,  88°  4'  E.;  ll 
contaioa  O.fiOO  or  T,<'tiO  inhabirant*. 

SlFFl,  CaMk,  or  FuJarts  {Tb<-odiiwa),  ■  ae*. 
port  of  S.  Kuasia.  on  the  8.  E.  coaat  of  Ui« 
Crimea,  60  m.  F..  by  N.  of  Sbnfcropol;  ooit. 
about  lO.lMlO,  eiduaivo  of  the  itarriM>n.  It  la 
hnilt  on  a  wide,  open  boy  of  tlio  Black  aea. 
Tbe  inbabitanta.  conaLning  of  Knaaiaaa,  Tartata, 
Greeka.  Ariiientana.  Gerrnana.  and  Jews,  ar« 
moKEly  encaged  in  fishing  and  the  manofactttra 
of  aalt.  Gnviarc  is  mnile  thtrc.  Wool  and 
hidos  nm  exported.  It  b  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
arehbiabop.  and  has.  bcaidea  Greek  charcliea, 
a  Boman  Catliollc  church,  two  aTnaKORUci^  two 
mosquea,  a  pnhlJc  library,  nitiBi-nm,  botanic 
garden,  tbeatre,  enatuni  house,  And  auaraDtlna 
buildings.  It  la  near  the  site  of  andent  Tbeo- 
dosia.  which  was  founded  by  tbe  Milr>iaiU| 
uid  was  one  of  the  towns  of  tbe  ancient  kinf> 
dum  of  Boapoma.  Tbe  Genueae  eKtahliabti)  a 
colony  hero  in  the  ISth  century,  and  its  com- 
merce became  so  imporUni  Il)ai  ihe  liidlana 
called  the  Oimean  pentmmla  *'  Iwla  di  CaSa." 
In  the  14tli  ccntory  it  was  anrrotiniled  fay  for- 
midable r<arUtleatloii&  the  remaina  of  wbleb 
are  still  to  be  aeen.  The  Tnrks  cnptnrrd  it  ia 
l4Td,  and  allhoqgb  it  declined  ttndcr  tbelr  ntb 


in  the  middle  of  the  ITth  centniy,  tt  liad  a  I  medon  neigbbon,  who 
populatioD  of  60,OCH),  and  400  ships  vera  to  be  into  their  territorr  tor  i 
soen  in  itsi  harbor.  It  nos  taken  by  the  Rds-  are  bowa  and  bart>«d  i 
Bians  in  17T0,  and  n-os  ceded  to  tbem  by  the  |  timea  poisoned,  and  fur 


treatj  of  Ja»>y  in  1T92.  Recently  the  place 
has  obtained  considerable  importance  tor  its 
•ea  bathinfr.  and  it  ia  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
lii^her  ctasiica  of  Simferopol. 

K.tFFKAKIl,  or  Kalriaad.    See  Caffraria. 

KlFIBISTAjr,  a  oonntry  of  central  Ana, 
Ivinf!  between  lat.  33^  and  30"  N,,  and  ton.  CD" 
20'  and  71°  20'  E..  bounde<l  N.  by  Badakhshan, 
E.  by  Chitral,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Cabool;  area, 
about  7,000  aq.  m. ;  pop.  unknown.  The  snr- 
fiice  is  very  rugfti-il,  an<l  the  climute  cshibitt 
great  extremes  of  temperature.  In  the  north 
the  snow-crested  spurs  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
range  divide  the  cnuntry  into  narroiv  valleys 
and  rocky  chasms,  which  fonn  the  beds  of  tor- 
rents ;  but  in  the  snuth  it  is  more  level.  There 
arc  no  roads  but  narrow  foot  paths,  and  the 
twi>  piuwes  througli  the  mountains  into  Ba- 
dakhshan are  oiK'n  onlj  durin<T  the  summer 
tnontlis.  This  wild  and  almost  inaccessible 
region  derives  its  name  from  the  epithet  ta- 
Jtn  or  infidels  ajiplicd  by  the  aurrounding  Mo- 
Iiammedans  to  its  people.  They  assert  that 
tliey  are  de.*cenilants  of  tlie  troops  of  .\teiander 
tlie  (Jreat.  and  differ  in  features,  customs,  and 
rn-.-J  from  tlie  neighboring  tribes.  They  are 
fair  in  ciiin[ilexiim,  blue-eyed,  of  regular  fea- 
tures, iiitelli^fi'nt,  social,  kind,  and  hospitable. 
They  believ,-  in  one  V^'A  Nit  worship  vari-ns 
intercessory  \<\vA*.  Their  lan^rnage  is  a  dialect 
uf  the  Persian.  Honiestic  slavery  is  practised, 
the MiiTi'sbeiiigsometimes those  t:iken  in  feuds 
with  hostile  tril>03  and  KOmetimes  orphans  of 
their  own  trllw.  In  the  wnrklnp  of  metids. 
wlilcli  nbiiund  in  their  mountains,  they  exhibit 
much  skilL  ami  their  silver  ilrinkiu!!  cups  are 
often  (if  elftlHirate  and  ta*tefnl  designs.  They 
are  almost  continually  at  war  with  their  Miiham- 


eral  nuu  Inr 
tion:  but  f 
vided  tnla 

with  its  aeporate  unw,  and  all  < 
ing  the  oommon  wel&ro  m  Mm 
snltation  among  the  chief   mat, 
Bometimea  distingniahed  u  Meek 
white  Kafirs,  from  pecnIiaritiM  bi  lUr^ 
tume,  the  former  beina  clail    in   Uwft  •• 
^kins  with  the  hair  outnde,  tb<.-  ktttr 
a  dress  of  white  cotton. 

KlGOSHIMi,  or  ijgartM,  i 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  ialuid  of 
ed  for  its  landlocked  h«rbor 
from  10  to  13  m.  wide  at  the 
tboni  S  m.  at  the  entrance.     !haiM-iLiiDa  i 


capital  of  the  fendal  prince 
was  bombarded  in  18U  bj  \bm  u^Mi  ■  i 
whom  reparation  had  been  dcmod  tm  fl* 
mnrder  of  Mr.  Rtchudaon,  a  BritNli  H^^t 
Three  of  Satsnma's  ateamns  vere  anak  mM 
the  engagement,  and  mnch  danafN  vwiAw 
ed  npon  the  town  before  the  priBoe  vlflMd 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  £9S,(*no.  m^  10  at- 
cnto  the  mntderera.  The  foniflaadoBi  k<** 
since  been  repaired,  and  the  mannbtMT  (t 
arms  and  munitiona  haa  been  iiatiimT 

KlRLEIiae,  a  monntain  of  Atntik, «  Aa 
Danube,  between  Vienna  and  PuiUiataliwt 
consisting  of  the  Eahlenbei^ proper,  ativK^ 
berg,  and  the  Leopoldsberg;  and  rfanac  W  ■ 
height  of  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  rircr.  B 
is  also  known  as  the  Wiener  Wald,  Mi  i*  A* 
most  N.  E.  continoation  of  tbe  Beck  ti^ 
On  the  Leopoldsberg  is  a  mined  cnid^  wn  I 
church  where  Charlea  of  LomlDe,  BetML 
and  other  warriors  pmjed  tar  neceK  h  ^ 
battle  t^miiut  the  Turn,  la  Sentmbv,  IM. 
At  the  foot  of  the  nme  moant^  6  ■.  aten 
Vienna,  is  the  JTallmbrgw  DSf^fH  aawWrf 
with  the  homorooa  prieit  Wigou  (dkr  If^ 
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MM  KahUnherg\  who  is  said  to  hare  liyed 
]^ere  in  the  first  part  of  the  14th  centary. 

EAHKIS,  Eirl  FiMrieh  Aigist,  a  German 
J^MBoloffian,  born  in  Greitz,  Dec.  22,  1814.  He 
jftedieu  at  Halle,  graduated  in  Berlin,  and  be- 
Iflame  profe^isor  in  Breslau,  and  in  1850  in  Leip- 
■le.  He  was  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the  ortho- 
Ami  Lutherans  until  the  publication  of  his 
imtkeriacJu  Dogmatik  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1861- 
^i),  which  placed  him  in  antagonism  with  the 
VMW8  of  llcngstenberg  and  other  orthodox 
ttMBologions,  and  in  nearer  relation  with  the 
Kaformed  church.     His  works  are  numerous. 

KlIETECR  FALL.    See  Guiana. 

KlIRWAN,  Kalnro,  or  El  &irwa%  a  city  of 
IVuiia,  Africa,  80  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  Tunis ; 
yop.  estimated  at  15,000.  It  is  situated  on 
A  Might  commanding  a  large  sandy  plain,  and 
iji  siUTOunded  by  a  crenellated  wall  having  four 
jltfin  It  is  well  built  and  contains  many  ele- 
ipnt  structures,  including  numerous  mosques 
md  tombs  of  marabouts.  The  Akbar  mosque 
kl  a  magnificent  edifice,  covering  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  quarters.  Its  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  312  columns  of  marble,  granite,  and 
porphyry,  of  the  Roman  period.  The  town 
fc  Mdly  supplied  with  water,  the  main  depen- 
dence being  a  capacious  open  reservoir  of  Sara- 
eenic  origin,  called  the  cistern  of  Ibrahim  ben 
Aglab,  a  polygon  of  r>4  sides,  each  of  six  yards. 
Kairwan  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  about  A.  D. 
•70,  and  was  from  802  to  970  the  capital  of 
their  independent  African  dominions.  It  is 
regarded  by  tlie  Mohammedans  as  the  most 
boly  city  of  Africa,  and  no  Christian  or  Jewish 
merchant  is  pennitted  to  take  up  his  residence 
there.  According  to  Arabian  historians,  its 
population  was  once  00,000.  It  is  noted  chiefly, 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  vollt»\v  morocco  boots  and  slippers. 

KAISARIYEH,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  capital  of 
a  district  of  tlie  same  name,  in  the  vilayet  and 
160  m.  S.  E.  of  tl»e  city  of  Angora;  pop.  vari- 
ously estimated  from  2."5,000  to  50,000.  It  is 
fiituate<l  in  a  recess  of  tlio  Arjish  mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  3.2nn  ft.  above  the  sea.  An 
extensive  plain,  watered  by  the  river  Kara-sn, 
and  fertile  in  cotton,  fruits,  and  wine,  stretches 
N.  from  the  hills.  The  town  is  walled,  and 
the  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  but  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  is  the  emporium  of 
an  extensive  e.xport  trade.  The  chief  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn,  cloth,  and 
vellow  morocco  leather. — This  i)la<*e,  ancient- 
ly called  Mazaciu  was  the  capital  of  Cuppado- 
cia  until  that  country  was  formed  into  a  Ro- 
man pn>vince.  when  the  name  of  the  city 
was  chan;rod  to  Cavsarea  (whence  its  modern 
name),  under  which  latter  appellation  it  ^ve 
title  to  a  Chri«*tian  hisho])  from  the  early  thnes 
of  the  church.     (See  (\r.sAiiEA,  II.) 

EIISERSLAITEKN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
Palatinate,  on  the  Lauter,  32  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Spire;  pop.  in  iJ^Tl,  17,>^<>7.  It  has  a  Catholic 
and  two  Protestant  churches,  a  Latin  school,  a 
Protestant  normal  school,  several  other  educa- 


tional institationa,  and  a  richly  endowed  hospi- 
tal. There  are  manufactories  of  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  hosiery,  and  seyeral  iron  works.  On 
Nov.  80,  1798,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  gained 
here  a  victory  over  Hoche.  The  French  also  suf- 
fered defeats  here  in  May  and  September,  1794. 
KABEISWEBTH,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  the  Khine,  on  the  river  Rhine, 
6  m.  K.  N.  W.  of  Dlisseldorf ;  pop.  in  ;1871, 
2,228.  It  is  noted  for  the  house  of  evangeli- 
cal deaconess^  founded  by  Pastor  Fliedner, 
which  has  now  branches  in  all  countries  of 
the  Protestant  world.    (See  Diuooima.) 

Ki&OOTLE)  or  CMedfte  r AstCiHit),  a  conpled 
compound  of  arsenic  ana  methyle,-  eipressed 
by  tne  name  arsendimeth^le.  The  substance 
is  a  highly  poisonous  liqnid,  beaTier  than 
water,  gives  forth  vapors  of  specific  gravity 
7*1,  wmch  have  a  most  disgusting  odor,  and 
takes  fire  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  boils  at  888"*  F.,  and  solidifies  in  sqnare 
prisms  at  48^  F. ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  but  scarcely  so  in  water.  It  unites  as  a 
bsse  directlv  with  oxygen,  and  probably  with 
sulphur  and  chlorine  also;  ana  it  furnished 
the  first  instance  of  the  isolation  of  an  organic 
metallic  basyle.  It  is  obtained  by  decompo- 
sing its  chloride  by  granulated  zinc,  or  its  sul- 
phuret  bv  means  of  mercury.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  compounds  of  kakodyle  is  dinicult 
and  dangerous.  The  oxide  obtained  by  distil- 
ling equal  parts  of  dried  acetate  of  potash  and 
arsenious  acid  is  an  impure  qoalitT  of  the 
fetid  liquid  formerly  known  as  Cadet's  faming 
liquor,  or  alkarsine,  which  inflames  spontane- 
ously on  exposure  to  the  air. 

KlLAFlTy  a  walled  town  of  Roumania,  in 
Little  Wallachia^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube opposite  Widin,  165  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Hu- 
charest ;  pop.  about  2,500.  It  has  a  town  hall, 
a  custom  house,  a  quarantine,  and  cavalry  bar- 
racks. The  town  is  built  on  a  plain  of  the 
same  name,  skirted  by  hills.  Its  fortitications 
describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  around  the  town, 
the  Danube  forming  the  chord.  It  is  imi>or- 
tant  in  a  strategic  point  of  view,  and  has  fig- 
ured more  than  once  in  Turkish  military  an- 
nals.    Hero  the  Russians  in  1829  lost  10,000 

I  men  in  their  ofKTations  apainst   the  Turks. 

I  Severe  engaf^•ments  to<»k  place  in  its  vicinity 
in  the  early  part  of  January,  1854;  and  an 
assault  of  the  Russians  was  repulsed  by  the 
Turks  on  April  19. 

KAUMAT.4,  a  town  of  Greece,  capital  of  the 
nomarchy  of  Messenia  and  of  an  eimrchy  of  the 
same  name,  about  1  m.  from  the  gulf  of  Koron 
in  the  soutJi  of  the  Peloptmnesus ;  pop.  about 
0,200.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Messe- 
nia, and  of  A  court  of  the  first  resort,  and  has 
a  busy  trade.  Itn  chief  ex|K)rts  are  w«>ol,  oil, 
cheese,  raw  silk,  and  figs.     A  kind  of  hand- 

I  kerchief  is  manufactured  here,  which  is  in 
great  demand  in  the  Levant.  Kalamata  is 
supposed  to  l>e  built  on  the  site  of  Phene,  one 

'  of  tlie  maritime  cities  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war.    During  the  crusades  it  was  (»ne  of  the 
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most  important  places  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  was  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  Venice. 
It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  among 
the  first  towns  delivered  by  the  Greeks  in 
1821,  and  the  first  where  a  Grecian  legislative 
assembly  was  convene<l.  In  1825  it  suffered 
from  the  attack  of  the  Egyptians  under  Ibra- 
him Ifusha,  but  the  damage  then  infiicted  upon 
the  town  has  been  gradually  repaired. 

KALAKAUA,  David,  seventh  king  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  born  in  Honolulu,  Nov.  16, 
1836.  He  is  the  son  of  G.  Kapaakea  and  Keo- 
hokalole,  and  is  descended  on  Lis  mother^s  side 
from  Keawe,  an  ancient  king  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii.  He  received  an  English  education, 
with  Prince  Lunalilo  and  about  15  other  hered- 
itary chiefs,  in  the  royal  school  at  Honolulu. 
In  i860  he  visited  Golifornia.  On  Dec.  19, 
1863,  he  married  the  chieftainess  Kapiolani. 
On  the  death  of  Lunalilo,  Feb.  3,  1874,  with- 
out proclaiming  a  successor,  both  Kalakaua 
and  the  queen  dowager  Emma,  relict  of  Kame- 
hameha  IV.,  announced  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  the  throne.  The  legislature  was  sum- 
moned in  extra  session  to  elect  a  king.  On 
Feb.  12  Kalakaua  received  89  electoral  votes 
out  of  45,  the  remaining  6  being  given  to 
Qneen  Emma ;  and  tlie  former  was  consequent- 
ly declared  king.  On  hearing  the  result  a  mob 
of  Queen  Emma'S  partisans  broke  into  the 
court  house  and  attacked  the  legislature  still 
sitting  there.  The  authorities  asked  help  from 
the  American  and  British  ships  of  war  then 
lying  in  port,  and  the  insurgents  were  prompt- 
ly dispersed  by  parties  of  marines  from  the 
Tuscarora,  Portsmouth,  and  Tenedos.  Kala- 
kaua was  installed  as  king  on  the  same  day. 
On  the  14th  he  proclaimed  his  brother.  Prince 
William  Pitt  Leleiohoku,  heir  apparent. 

KALAMAZOO,  a  S.  W.  county  of  the  S.  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  drained  by  the  Kalamazoo 
and  aftluents  of  St.  Joseph's  river;  area,  576 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  ;i2,0.54.  The  surface  is 
level  or  undulating,  with  rich  prairies,  fertile 
plains  dotted  with  oak  timber,  and  thick  for- 
ests. It  is  traversed  by  the  Michigan  Central 
and  its  South  Haven  division,  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids awl  Indiana,  the  Kalamazoo  division  of  the 
Lake^  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the 
Peninsular  railroads.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  844,284  bushels  of  wheat,  143,817 
of  Indian  C(>rn,  22r.,042  of  oats,  312,777  of  po- 
tatoes, 29!>,r)32  Ihs!  of  wool,  29,3i)2  of  hops, 
714,909  (if  butter,  and  40,784  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  8,583  horses,  7,182  milch  cow's, 
7,r.84  other  cattle,  76,G0!)  sheep,  an«l  18,748 
swine;  5  manufartories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 5  of  brick,  15  of  carriages,  10  of  coo- 
perage, 4  of  iron  castings,  2  of  engines  and 
boilers,  2  of  musical  in^t^uments,  1  of  printing 
paper,  12  of  sadtllery  an<l  harness,  2  of  sash, 
doors,  an<l  blinds,  O  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet- 
iron  ware,  1  <»f  woollen  goods,  4  breweries, 
5  planing  mills,  15  saw  mills,  10  flour  mills, 
.•md  4  tanneries.     Capital,  Kalamazoo. 


KALAMAZOO,  a  Tillage  and  tba  eoatjnl 

of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  left  or  W. 
bank  of  the  river  of  the  aame  nsne,  aboit  CI 
m.  from  its  month  in  L^ke  Midiign,  €9  & 
S.  W.  of  Lansing,  and  148  m.  W.  of  Delnii; 
pop.  in  1850,  2,507;  in  1860,  6,070;  im\9X 
9,181.    It  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  th% 


of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  conntrr,  and  itnp 
larly  built  with  broad  streets  shaded  b*  ■• 
oak,  maple,  and  elm  trees.  It  contains  nof 
elegant  residences  and  fine  bosiness  sUaifm 
The  Grand  Rapids  and  TimIUw^  railroai,  is 
main  line  and  South  Haven  diTisMn  of  is 
Michigan  Central,  and  the  ^»\mwmmwnt^ 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
roads  intersect  here.  The  mannfactOTNO,  wIM 
are  run  partly  by  water  power  foraiiM  If 
the  river  and  partly  by  steam,  inchdi  too 
founderies,  an  extensiTe  |>aper  mill,  twoaaHi 
works,  two  carriage  factories,  a  wagon  ihii^i 
piano  and  billiard-table  leg  ftcCoiy,  a  £■■■ 
mill  factory,  three  planing  milla,  a  plomhal 
cultivator  factory,  mannfactories  of  ftanta^ 
steel  springs,  burial  casketSi  waahingnaeyH^ 
and  morocco,  tanneriesi  Ae.  There  art  tsa 
national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  tdOOiOOQ^  ai 
a  state  bank.  Kalamazoo  ia  the  aeai  of  ill 
state  insane  asylum;  of  Kahmusoo  eoliii 
(Baptist),  organized  in  1855;  and  of  IGeiMi 
female  seminary  (PresbyteiianX  orgaaiafii 
1866.  Kalamazoo  college  has  a  piiyilwy 
and  a  collegiate  department,  the  ultcr  U^ 
ding  classical  and  scientifio  oonrse^  md  h 
1872-^3  had  three  professora,  6  instradoi^ai 
192  students,  of  whom  116  were  males  arfff 
females,  26  collegiate  and  166  preparaiflfT,ai 
a  library  of  2,000  volomes.  Michigan  taHb 
seminary  is  a  collegiate  institntion,  havte  ia 
Id73~'4'l0  instructors  and  57  students*  Ian 
are  six  public  schools,  employing  mors  tfaatf 
teachers,  a  private  school  for  yoong  lidte^a 
daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  miMf 
periodical,  and  16  churches. — ^The  Till«pvfl 
first  settled  in  1829,  and  waa  oigaaiaBd  ii 
1831.  It  was  known  as  Bronson,  fnm  lli 
first  settler,  till  1836.  • 

KAUmZOO  RITEB,  a  river  of  ITmUa 
which  rises  in  Hillsdale  oo.,  in  the  S.  part  of  tki 
state,  and  after  a  circuitous  conm  of      ^~ 


200  m.  flows  into  Lake  Michigan,  in  jHliwa 
CO.,  98  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  ita  sonrea  W 
general  direction  is  W.  K.  W.  It  is  SOO  or  M 
ft.  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  at  dl  n^ 
sons  by  vessels  of  50  tons  to  AUegan,  SB  & 
from  the  lake.  It  drains  a  rich  level 
affording  extensive  water  power. 

KAtC&REirra,  FricMrh  AMT  iM,  eont.  • 
German  general,  bom  at  Sotterahansen,  F^ 
22,  1737,  died  in  Berlin,  Jane  10,  1816.  Bi 
entered  the  army  in  1752,  and  in  rewvd  ff 
I  distinguished  services  was  made  a 
.  1788.  In  1793  ho  c4>mpeUed  Mentz  to 
late,  and  shared  in  the  victories  at 
torn  (1793-^4)  and  in  snbseqoent 
1807  he  defended  Dsntac  against  the 
was  allowed  to  surrender  nnder  the 
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le  ooTi<litions  which  he  had  accorded  at 
tz,  and  was  made  field  marshal.  In  the 
»  year  he  concluded  a  trnc^j  with  Berthier 
iwit,  preliminary  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
h  he  and  Goltz  negotiated  in  July  with 
»yran<l.  In  IHIO  he  became  governor  of 
in,  which  ofiice  he  resumed  in  1814,  after 
Dg  K'en  povernor  of  Breslau. — His  son, 
it  Friedrich,  published  in  1825  Drama' 
e  Diehtiingen  ;  and  a  nephew  of  the  latter, 
•It  Staxislaus  (born  Dec.  25,  1820),  be- 
)  a  landscape  painter  and  director  of  the 
ol  of  art  at  Weimar. 

ILEID06C0PE  (Gr.  xaA^,  beautiful,  rMoc,  a 
I,  and  (ncoTTfZv,  to  see),  an  optical  instm- 
t  for  multiplying  the  reflected  images  of 
1  colored  objects,  producing  by  the  sym- 
7  of  their  arrangement  patterns  of  great 
ty.  An  instrument  on  this  principle  was 
inally  described  by  Battista  deila  Porta  and 
her ;  and  in  a  work  by  R.  Bradley,  pub- 
id  in  1717,  entitled  '^New  Improvement  of 
ting  an<l  Gardening,"  it  was  recommended 
aiding  in  the  ])roduction  of  designs  for 
en  plots  and  fortifications.  Its  true  prin- 
«  were  first  developed,  however,  by  Sir 
id  Brewster,  who  devis^^nl  the  proper  method 
ts  constructi<m,  and  in  1817  took  out  a 
nt  for  it. — When  two  oblong  mirrors  of 
same  dimensions  are  placed  so  as  to  hinge 
ther  along  an  edge  of  each,  their  reflecting 
ices  facing  each  other,  and  are  then  opened, 
\  to  make  an  angle  which  is  an  aliquot  part 
80"*,  an  object  placed  between  the  planes 
(le  mirrors,  ov  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
emitie-i  of  the  j>air,  is  reflected  from  one 
or  to  the  other,  and  produces  as  many 
re«  as  the  angle  of  the  opening  is  contained 
8n^.  These  inia;rcM  are  arranged  in  sym- 
'icjil  order  around  a  circular  area,  the  ra- 
of  wliicli  is  tlie  width  of  the  mirror,  and 
centre  the  ]M>int  of  meeting  in  the  two 
es.     The   ])erfe(t   svmmetrv  of  their  ar- 

I  «  V 

einent  depend**  on  the  anple  of  the  open- 
K'in:r  .in  alicpiot  part  of  two  right  angles, 
that  UHiiMJly  eiiiploved  is  either  18'  or  2o". 
ther  ro<ini>ite  is  that  the  line  of  junction 
ie  two  mirrors  should  be  fine  and  smooth, 
ny  irreiridarities  would  j)rodnce  iniperfec- 
i.  As  usually  constructed,  the  mirrors  are 
*  «»f  irlasH  Mackened  on  one  side.  Thev 
kef»t  toirether  bv  a  |)iece  of  cloth  glue<l 
the  e<L^"*  in  contact,  and  the  proper  an- 
9  preMTvrd  bv  Securing:  them  in  a  tube  of 
,Me  «hMi)o.  Tlie  open  side  of  the  triangu- 
>rij«iM  formed  by  the  two  mirrors  is  closed 
I  strip  of  blark  Velvet  of  suitable  width 
1  to  the  backs  of  the  two  mirrors.  The 
jdri«al  tube  i>  of  the  diameter  of  the  larger 
of  tin-  ])rism.  and  the  angle  formed  by  the 
:ing  of  the  two  ])lane'*  at  the  other  extrem- 
9  nearly  cniucidcnt  with  the  centre  of  the 
dnr  end  <»f  the  tube.  Through  the  cover 
[lis  a  small  aperture  is  made  exactly  in  the 
e.  t<»  whi(  h  the  eye  is  to  be  apjdied  in 
J  the  in^tninunt.     At  the  other  extremity  a 
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plain  disk  of  thin  transparent  glass  is  fitted  close 
to  the  ends  of  the  mirrors,  and  outside  of  this 
is  another  disls,  the  two  kept  apart  by  a  ring 
set  in  between  them.  In  the  intervening  space 
the  objects  to  be  reflected  are  placed.  Tnese 
may  be  small  fragments  of  colored  transparent 
fflass  intermixed  with  a  variety  of  other  small 
bright  objects.  Bat  care  must  be  taken  not  to  fill 
the  case  too  full  for  the  objects  to  move  freely 
amon^  themselves  while  the  tube  is  made  to 
turn  m  the  hand  upon  its  axis.  By  looking 
into  the  circular  aperture  made  for  the  eye, 
the  most  gorgeous  figures  are  perceived  sym- 
metrically arranged,  and  all  forming  one  com- 
plete pattern.— JCaleidoscopes  are  also  made 
with  three,  fonr,  five,  or  more  mirrors,  and  are 
then  termed  nolycentral.  To  produce  symme- 
try and  regularity  of  form  in  the  images  of 
these  kaleidoscopes,  the  angles  which  the  mir- 
rors make  with  each  other  must  necessarily  be 
aliquot  parts  of  180^ ;  and  as  their  number  is 
increased,  the  range  of  the  instrument  in  the 
variation  of  these  angles  is  diminished.  Thns 
three  mirrors  only  should  be  arranged  to  make 
the  three  angles  of  60®  each,  or  two  of  45*^  each 
and  one  of  90®,  or  one  of  80®,  one  of  60% 
and  one  of  90®.  By  the  first  arrangement,  the 
images  appear  in  groups  of  three  repeated 
throughout  the  pattern.  This  instmment  is 
called  the  triascope.  By  the  second  arrange- 
ment, the  instrument,  called  the  tetrascope, 
produces  a  pattern  divided  into  square  com- 
partments. By  the  third  arrangement,  the  pat- 
tern, of  hexagonal  form,  presents  a  remarkable 
symmetrvjand  the  instrument  is  termed  a  hex- 
ascope.  The  last  two  forms  are  especially 
nsef ol  to  the  draughtsman. 

KAIflCIS.  Dcaetrin,  a  Greek  soldier,  born 
in  Candia  about  1803,  died  in  Athens,  April 
24,  1867.  He  was  educated  in  Busttia,  dii^tin- 
guished  himself  in  the  war  of  Grecian  inde- 
]>endence,  waj»  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  into  which 
he  entered  as  a  partinan  of  KuHsiii,  and  subse- 
quently became  general  and  adjutant  of  King 
<^tho,  but  resigned  in  1845.  In  London  he 
became  acquainted  with  Louis  Napoleon,  which 
led  to  his  being  appointed!  Greek  ambassador 
at  Paris  in  18Gi,  after  having  in  the  interval 
acted  for  some  time  as  minister  of  war. 

EiLCAH,  or  ChaagUakaa,  a  town  of  China, 
in  the  province  of  Chihli,  110  m.  X.  W.  of  Pe- 
king, renowned  as  a  commercial  station  be- 
tween Russia  and  China,  and  as  one  of  the 
great  market  towns  of  the  empire.  It  extends 
several  miles  along  the  W.  l»ank  of  a  tributary 
of  the  Yangho,  the  stream  breaking  through  a 
narrow  gorge  and  forming  a  natural  outlet  for 
the  highway  of  N.  Asia.  Remains  of  a  gate 
of  the  great  wall  are  visible  on  cither  side  of 
the  gorge,  and  the  scenery  is  fine. 

KALCTAU,  the  national  epic  of  Finland. 
See  Finland,  vol.  vii.,  p.  208. 

KALIDASA9  an  Indian  |K>et,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  lived  at  the  court  of  Kins  Vikrama- 
ditya,  in  the  Ist  century  B.  C.    lie  was  one 
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of  tlic  pocti)  called  tlie  nine  precious  stones  of  ]  farms  under  cnltivatioii  in  Bitter  Root  TiQer, 
the  court.  VikramaditvA  (sun  of  strength)  is  hod  800  cattle,  2,000  horaea,  and  manj  hop^ 
a  title  given  to  several  Hindoo  monarchs,  and  raised  large  quantitiea  of  wheat,  oata,  potitoei, 
many  scliolars  believe  Kalidasa  to  have  flour-  '  and  corn,  and  had  to  a  conaideraUe  czteo; 
ished  in  the  lltb  century  A.  D.  at  the  court  of  adopted  the  dress  of  the  whitea.  The  baad  in 
Kin^'  l^hoja.  The  works  attributed  to  him  are  Idalio  numbered  700,  and  were  altemaidj  oo 
so  various  tliat  the  existence  of  several  poets  British  and  on  American  aoil.  The  biiid  in 
of  his  name  at  dififerent  periods  has  been  sup-  '  Washington  territory,  numbering  about  i(F). 
posed.  His  best  production  is  the  drama  S<i-  were  in  Kalispd  Tallejr,  east  of  the  Camde 
k'fnitahi,  which  was  translated  into  English  by  |  mountains,  and  were  reported  as  the  mort 
Sir  William  Jones  in  1789,  and  immediately  ex-  i  peaceable  and  quiet  tribe  in  the  territory,  cd- 
cited  in  Europe  a  lively  interest  in  Sanskrit  i  tivating  about  400  acres,  and  having  nmncno 
literature.  It  was  translated  into  German  by  horses,  cattle,  and  ponltrr.  An  execotireoriv 
Forster  (1790),  Herder  (1803),  and  others,  and  of  July  2,  1872,  directed  their  remoral  tot 
into  French  by  Ch6zy  (published  with  the  San-  reservation  north  and  weat  of  the 
skrit  original,  1830).  "lie  is  the  author  also  of  the 
drama  Vikramurrasi  (translated  into  English 
by  II.  II.  Wilson ;  published  with  a  Latin  trans- 


although  they  remonstrated  agunst  it. 

KAUSZ  (Ger.  Kaluch).     LAW.  gotn- 
ment  of  European  Ruiwia,  in   the  kiafdoa 


lation  by  Lentz,  Berlin,  1833);  the  comedy  of  Poland,  bordering  on  the  govenuncBli  i( 
**  Malavika  and  Agnimitra ''  (publishe<l  with  a  Plock,  Warsaw,  and  Piotrkuw,  and  the  ?)»• 
Latin  translation  by  Fallborjr,  Bonn,  1840);  the  sian  province  of  Posen;  area,  4,200  w^  ■.; 
epical  poem  Raghuranm  (publishe<I  in  San-  pop.  in  1807,  601,029.  IL  One  of  the  aUot 
skrit  and  Latin  by  Stenzler,  London.  1832) ;  towns  of  Russian  Poland^  capital  of  tlia  gtr- 
the  A'Mmr/rrt-.Siiwjft^<ira(also  e<litedbyStenzler,  \  emment,  between  two  branches  of  the  mi- 
London,  ls38);  the  Sleyha-data,  or  ''Cloud  •  na,  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  130  m.S.W.a( 
Messengor''  (iranslateil  into  English  verse  by  :  Warsaw;  pop.  in  1867,  13,602,  of  vhon  «i 
H.  II.  Wilson,  Calcutta,  1813,  and  London,  fifth  were  Jews.  It  has  several  higher  i^oflk 
1843) ;  and  other  dramatic  and  lyrical  pieces.  a  theatre,  and  a  fine  promenade.  It  was  eoa- 
KALISCII.    See  Kalisz.  spicuous  during  the  wars  of  the  PoUsh  wd 

KALISCn,  DiTld,  a  (rerman  humorist  of  Jew-  \  Silesian  princes  in  the  middle  agea,  aad  wii 
ish  parentage,  born  in  Breslau,  Feb.  23,  1820,  |  taken  in  1656  by  the  Swedea.  The  RaaM 
die<l  in  Berlin,  Aug.  21,  1872.  He  be;ran  his  |  and  Sasons  gained  a  victory  here  over  Chviei 
literary  activity  in  Paris,  and  in  1848  founde<i    XII.  in  1706,  and  the  Rnaaiana  over  the  Fraeb 


in   Berlin   the   KlndderadaUchs   the  German 
**  Punch,"  which  toward  the  close  of  his  life 


in  February,  1813.    A  few  days  after  the  hocr 
event  an  alliance  was  formed  here  bet veea  cb« 


he  edited  jointly  with  Dohm.  He  was  the  au-  :  czar  and  the  king  of  Pnuaia. 
thor  of  several  ]>opular  plays,  among  the  best  i  ULKASKly  a  N.  W.  ooantj  of  the  SL  pevi- 
known  of  which  are  IlnndfrttauMnd  Thahr,  \  sula  of  Michigan,  drained  bj  the  MamttMiiA 
Berlin  hei  Xaeht,  Doctor  Peschl-f^  and  Berlin  '.  Grand  Traverse  rivera;  area,  576  aq.  m.;  popL 
icie  es  tceint  und  lacht.  His  pieces  have  been  |  in  1870,  424.  Capital,  Clearwater. 
played  with  great  success.  Tiiere  is  a  coUec-  |  KlLKBlESlAiak  L  Ckiktlaa»aG«nBiDCOB- 
tion  of  his  works  entitletl  Berliner  Ltierkasten,  ,  poser,  bom  in  Minden,  Sept.  22,  1755,  died  ii 
&ALISPELS  or  Pends  d'Orelllfs,  a  tribe  of  In-  j  Paris,  Aug.  10, 1806.  He  waa  for  a  wnnberof 
dians,  of  the  Sclish  family,  livin-;  in  Montana,  .  years  in  the  service  of  Frinoe  Hcniy  of  I^w- 
Idaho,  Washington  territory,  and  British  Amer-  i  sia,  the  brother  of  Fk^erick  the  Gnau  M 
ica.  They  are  a  brave  but  peaceable  and  good-  '  composer ;  and  subseqnenUj  he  officiated  M 
tempen^l  race,  willing  to  work,  and,  though  singing  master  in  tlie  academy  of  mwic  in  IV 
oriirinally  a  miserable  half-starved  race,  have  ris.  He  is  the  antlior  of  a  nninber  of  opoii 
made  groat  improvement,  chietly  uridiT  the  in-  and  pianoforte  piecea,  and  of  a  hiatorr  of  Bfr 
flucnco  of  tlie  missions  founded  among  them  sic,  not  completed  at  hia  deaths  which  is 
by  Father  P.  J.  I>e  Smet  in  1844.  They  hate  sidered  valuable  authority  on  whiaevcr 
[>een  exposed  to  inroads  of  less  civilize<l  tribes    to  Hebrew  and  Greek  mnric     IL  R 


been  exp 

ami  have  l»een  forced  from  lands  which  they  ;  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Caasd  in  1?!^ 
had  cultivated  and  deemed  secure^l  to  them,  died  at  Enghien-lea-Baina.  near  Palis  Jv 
A  treaty  made  in  .July.  1855,  ccsUnI  the  lands  ,  10,  1849.  Ilia  moskal  edncation  eoouMMrf 
of  the  Montana  band,  but  no  consideration  was  |  at  an  early  age,  and  was  completed  in  M% 
paid:  tills  treaty  was  approve<l  in  18o9,  and  ,  where  in  1802  he  gained  two  piiaea  li  tki 
the  Kali^peU  were  left  on  a  reservation  in  Bit-  conservatory.  Aa  a  pianoforte  iiDifoiBg  &■ 
ter  KoDt  valley  till  1871,  when,  under  a  clause  ',  was  one  of  the  moat  eminent  of  nb  tiB%>i 
in  the  triatv  uf  K^T^,  Pre^iident  (irant  ordered  his  compositions  for  that  instnunentarariB 
tluin  to  lie  reniove<l  to  .Toeko  reservation.  ,  in  great  estiniation.  During  aeTeffal  yM*^ 
l\U  aoti  >n  wa<  approved  by  a(*t  of  congress,  rcside<l  in  England  aa  a  teacher,  batiiMi' 
June  •'),  1^72.  The  hiMi»es  for  chiefs  promise<I  he  fixed  himself  permanently  in  FMa  Aaf 
by  the  treaty  of  IS").'),  and  an  airricultural  his  works  are  many  piecea  of  chambv  Vi^ 
bcliool  also  promised,  were  never  iK^nin.  In  for  a  variety  of  instrnmeuta^  neammiit^ 
1^7*2  tlii>  band  nuiii!»eri.d  1,<mmx    Tliey  had  70  .  symphonies  of  Beethoven  for  the 
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KUM,  TtUr,  a  Swedi«h  boUnirt,  born  at 
OBterbutUn  in  1719,  died  in  Aba,  Not.  16, 
1779.  Hu  wBB  edncated  at  Upul,  aod  on  tbe 
■aggestion  of  Linnteus  Ho  was  selected  it)  17U 
bj  the  Swedish  government  to  make  a  botani- 
cal tour  of  North  America.  He  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  in  tlie  Biimmer  of  1748,  and  re- 
mained in  America  till  1701.  travelling  and 
Mthering  specimens  of  plants  in  Canada,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  On  returning  to 
Sweden  he  pablinlied  En  ran  lit  Horra 
Ameriia  (3  vuIb.,  Stockholm,  ]TC3-'6I),  trans- 
lated into  English  bj  John  Reiohold  Forster 
nnder  the  title  of  "  Travels  in  North  America  " 
(Sd  ed.,  3  vola.,  London,  1773);  it  waa  also 
translated  into  German  and  Dutch.  He  was 
made  professor  of  natural  liistor;  at  Abo,  and 
pnblisLed  numerous  dissertations  covering  a 
wide  range  of  botanical  sniijccts. 

KIUIIK.    See  Caljiar. 

Kiuni,  a  genus  of.  handsome  flowering, 
crergreen.  North  American  shrubs  of  tbe 
order  trieaeta,  named  in  honor  of  Pet«r 
KaltD.  Tliev  are  popnlsrlj  known  aa  lanrets, 
bat  are  not  relntca  to  Inurut,  the  true  laurel. 
The  best  known  and  most  conspicuous  spccica 
y  tbe  mountain  laurel  (K.  lati/olia),  a  fine 
ibmb,  sometimes  formiDg  a  small  (reo  16  or  SO 
ft.  bigh ;  it  ia  found  upon  rockj  hills,  in  moan- 
tain  ^avine^  as  well  as  in  damprockr  pastures, 
from  Canada  to  Florida.  The  leavea  are 
Mattered,  or  in  whorls  or  tufta,  3  to4  in.  long. 


Orate-Ionccolatc,  pctioled,  somewhat  refleied 
on  tht  mar|rin^  I'f  a  bright  green  color  and 
ft  leatliery  ti-xlurc.  Tlic  llowers,  which  varj 
from  pure  whiti.'  to  <K>ep  rrisc  color,  are  bome 
in  Inrtre  iiTTiiiniil  ti^nds,  and  are  citemally  so 
Tlacid  n?  to  iHiluTe  to  eai-h  other  when  cnre- 
lesslj  pitii  kifl.  The  corolla  is  ticautlful  both 
before  anri  iiftt-r  it  opi-ns;  in  its  nnexpanded 
■tate  it  liiifl  lieen  oniimrcil  to  n  "  tcn-ongled 
casket  ;■'  it  is  monopc'talous  nnd  Aalver-»haped 
or  shallow  lu'll-iiiinpvil.  Tliere  ore  ten  stamens, 
the  bm^  fihiinent-  of  wliich  are  arched  by  each 
anther  bciui^ciiught  in  and  held  by  adepressioD 
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in  tfaeoorolla;  a  slight  diatnrbanee, snch  aa  tha 
entrance  of  an  insect,  dislodge*  tbe  anthers 
from  their  nichee,    and  the  bowed  stamens 

2 ring  violently  upward,  the  Jerk  scattering 
e  pollen,  which  is  in  this  genns  liliereted  from 
a  hole  or  pore  in  the  apex  of  each  anther  cell. 
This  is  one  among  the  many  contrivances 
for  aecurins  cross  fertilization.  The  stems  and 
roots  afford  a  favorite  material  for  nutic  work ; 
the  wood  is  close-grained  and  hard,  and  is  used 
for  turning  bandies  (or  tools  and  other  small 
wares;  from  its  nse  in  carving,  it  is  in  sumo 
places  called  spoonwood,  and  it  is  also  some- 
times called  c-alieo  bash.  The  mountain  laurel 
is  in  Europe  one  of  the  moat  highly  prited  of 
American  phmts,  but  is  rarely  seen  in  otir 
gardens.  It  ia  commonly  supposed  to  be  im- 
possible to  transplant  it ;  bnt  if  tbb  head  of  the 
tree  t>e  aeverely  cut  back  so  that  nothing  bat 
naked  brancbea  are  left,  and  Hw  plant  removed 
to  good  garden  soil  in  early  spring,  it  will  toon 
throw  oat  new  shoots  and  t^  antumn  be  well 
clothed  with  foliage.  The  flower*  may  be  had 
late  in  winter  by  placing  bud-bearing  branches 
in  water  in  a  warm  room.  The  other  q>cdcs 
liave  the  some  structure  in  tbe  flowers  aa  the 
one  already  deacrit>ed.  The  low  lanrel,  sheep 
laurel,  or  lamb-kill  (A'.  tmgv*tifolia)  ia  eqtially 
widely  diatrihuteil,  but  is  much  smaller,  not 
growing  above  8  ft.,  and  often  forming  tnfta  in 
low  grounds.  Its  leave*  are  opposite  or  in 
threes,  lisht  green  above,  and  pale  or  whitish 
below  ;  the  small  deep  crimson  flowers  are  In 
oorymbs,  which  appear  lateral  by  the  growth  of 
the  present  season's  shoots.  As  indicated  by  its 
common  names,  this  shrub  has  the  repotation 
among  farmers  of  being  poisonons  to  sheep; 
aomo  nave  nttrihuted  the  ill  effects  upon  sheep 
to  the  inJifrestiliiiity  of  the  leares;  cut  there 
seems  to  be  no  donht  that  the  foliage  of  this 
and  the  prt-cciiing  sjiecics  produces  poisonous 
effects  on  man,  imliiding  nausea  and  temporary 
blindness,  an^  similar  symptoms  are  observed 
in  sheep,  which  arc  relieved  by  im  emetic. 
Tlie  pale  taurcl  (K.  glaueu)  is  found  in  cold 
peat  nogs,  usually  on  mountains  from  Penn- 
sylvania northward.  It  is  about  one  foot  high, 
with  a  straroling  stem,  oppoKitc.  nearly  senile 
leaves,  which  are  very  glancous  beneath,  and 
few-flowered  corymhs  of  lilac-purple  flower*. 
A  species  pecnliar  to  the  southern  states  from 
Virginia  to  Florida  is  popularly  called  wicky 
(A',  hirtuta) ;  it  differs  from  the  others  in  hav- 
ing solitary  asillory  flowers;  tt  does  not  grow 
over  18  in.  Iiigh,  and  has  very  small  leaves, 
a  decoction  of  which  is  used  by  the  negroes 
to  cure  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  only  other 
species  is  K.  ninrntn,  a  rather  uncommon  low 
shrub  found  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 

K1LOC8.4,  a  town  of  Iluogary.  near  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Dannbe,  in  the  countv  and  6B  m. 
S.  of  the  city  of  Pesth;  pop.  in  1869,  16,80!. 
It  is  tlie  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
and  has  an  episcopal  seminarr  and  a  gymna- 
sium. Tlie  inhabitants  are  chiefly  cngiged  in 
BgricultDTe  and  the  cultivation  of  wine. 
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KALUGA.  I.  A  central  government  of  Rus- 
sia, bordering  on  Smolensk,  Moscow,  Tula, 
and  Orel;  area,  11,027  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867, 
934,255.  The  surface  is  in  general  very  level. 
It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  Oka.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy 
or  strong  clayey  nature,  and  only  moderately 
fertile.  More  than  half  of  this  province  is  un- 
der forest.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  mildest 
in  Russia,  Iron,  coal,  chalk,  and  gypsum  are 
found.  Wo<>llen>s  linens,  sail  cloth,  &c.,  are 
manufactured.  II.  A  city,  cai>ital  of  the  gov- 
ernment, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  95  m. 
S.  W.  of  Moscow  ;  pop.  in  1867,  36,080.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  being  7  m.  in  circumference, 
though  not  containing  more  than  4,(»00  houses, 
chietlv  of  wood.  It  is  8urroun<led  bv  a  ram- 
part  which  has  been  converted  into  a  public 
promenade.  It  contains  23  churches,  a  theo- 
logical college,  nunnery,  hospital,  gymnasium, 
government  house,  orphan  asylum,  public  li- 
brary, and  theatre.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  province.  A  commercial  bank 
was  founded  here  by  a  public-spirited  citizen 
in  1859,  the  profits  to  bo  a])T)lied  to  charita- 
ble purposes.  Political  oflfendors  of  high  rank 
have  been  banished  to  Kaluga  for  many  years 
past.     Shamyl  was  removed  to  Kaluga  in  1859. 

KALW.    See  Calw. 

KAMA,  a  river  of  Russia,  the  principal  affluent 
of  the  Volga.  It  rises  in  a  branch  of  the  Ural 
mountains  in  the  X.  E.  part  of  the  government 
of  Viatka,  runs  first  N.  and  X.  E.,  then  takes 
a  S.  and  S.  W.  direction  through  the  govern- 
ments of  Perm  and  Kazan,  forming  interme- 
diatelv  the  boundarv  between  Viatka  and  Ufa, 
and  joins  the  Volgti,  after  a  course  of  about 
1,200  m.,  40  m.  from  the  city  of  Kazan, 
almost  doubling  the  volume  of  the  Volga.  It 
receives  in  its  course  the  tributary  rivers  Vi- 
sliera,  Tchusovaya,  Biulaya,  and  Ik  on  the 
left,  and  the  Obva  and  Viatka. on  the  right. 
The  Kama  is  navigated  by  barges  to  Perm,  and 
by  tlatboats  mucli  higher.  Its  waters  at  Penn 
have  a  depth  of  23  ft.  less  at  the  end  of  sum- 
mer tlian  in  the  freshets  of  s]»ring.  It  is  con- 
nected witli  a  branch  of  the  Dwiiia  by  a  canal 
12  m.  long,  establishing  water  communication 
between  the  Casi)ian  and  WJiite  seas. 

KAMEELA,  or  Kaamla,  the  glandular  powder 
and  hairs  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  Rott- 
lera  tincton'a,  a  small  tree  of  the  order  euphor- 
hiarcfT  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  The  finest, 
consisting  of  roundisli  three-celled  cai)sules,  is 
gathered  in  February  and  March,  and  the  light, 
mobile,  brownish  red  powder  formed  by  the 
glands  and  hairs,  brushed  off.  This  consists  in 
a  large  proportion  (78  per  cent.)  of  re-^ins,  one 
or  more  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  active 
j>rincij)le.  Kameela  is  actively  jmrgative  in 
full  doses,  sometimes  actini' violently,  and  occa- 
sionally causing  nausea,  l)Ut  >eMom  vomiting. 
It  has  been  long  used  in  Inilia  in  the  treatment 
of  ta])eworm,  and  seems  to  have  been  found 
very  etficient  by  the  Briti-^h   practitioners  in 


that  cotintrT.  It  baa,  however,  onlr  within  a 
few  years  been  uaed  in  Europe  and  America. 
It  is  given,  without  previous  preparation  vt 
the  patient,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three 
drams,  suspended  in  water,  mucilage,  or  simp. 
A  tincture  has  been  employed.  The  bark  of 
another  species  of  the  genna^  R.  SckimperL 
growing  in  Abyssinia,  has  been  supposed  a!$o 
to  ]>ossess  anthelmintic  properties.  When  ki- 
meela  is  administered  in  cases  of  t^eworm.  thr 
worm  is  usuallj  expelled  with  tne  third  or 
fourth  stool. 

KAMKHAMKHA,  the  name  of  a  line  of  sot- 
ereigns  of  the  Hawaiian  islands.  L  CdM 
Nui  (the  Great),  bom  in  1758.  died  at  Eulvi. 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  May  8, 1819.  Hevw 
the  son  of  Eeona,  a  powerful  cliief  amoofr  liie 
different  leaders  of  tribes  who  governed  iU 
islands  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centnrr. 
He  was  at  first  ruler  of  the  western  pdrt  iif 
Hawaii,  and  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  united 
government,  he  conquered  the  remainder  of 
that  island,  and  ultimately  the  whole  groQ|i^ 
the  last  island  submitting  to  him  in  1809.  Hst- 
ing  establishcil  his  authority  in  1796,  he  adopt- 
ed liberal  measures,  such  as  the  partial  aboG- 
tion  of  the  tabu  system  and  of  tinman  aarri- 
fices,  the  introduction  of  many  refomu,  and  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  oonunctve. 
Some  of  these  measures  were  owing  to  the  «ce- 
gestions  of  Vancouver,  the  explorer,  who  gnn- 
ed  the  king^s  friendship  and  exercised  great  in- 
iluence  over  him.  II*  Son  of  the  preea^as; 
called  lolani  or  Liholiho,  bom  on  llawaii  in 
1 797,  died  in  London,  July  14, 1 825.  When  he 
came  to  the  throne  the  old  native  religir»n  ad 
customs  were  fast  giving  way  before  foreip 
ideas  and  innovations;  and  tiie  Ameriean  nm- 
sionaries,  who  arrived  in  the  islands  M^reh  31. 
1 820,  met  with  immediate  ancceM.  Dunne  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  he  completed  the  aboK- 
tion  of  the  tabu  and  of  idolatry,  accorded  manv 
privileges  to  the  misaionariea,  and  enconr^fd 
their  endeavor  to  educate  the  people.  On  Nor. 
27,  1823,  Komehameha,  who  nad  loncdciiKd 
to  visit  foreign  countriea,  sailed  foru^laad 
with  his  queen  Kamehamialu  and  suite.  TImj 
received  much  attention  in  London*  and  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  from  George  IV.  A» 
they  were  about  to  return,  however,  aevcnl 
members  of  the  party  were  attacked  bj  a 
malignant  form  of  measlea,  to  which  both 
the  king  and  queen  succumbed.  *  Their  bo&* 
were  carried  to  the  islands  by  H.  M.  &  Bkmk, 
arriving  at  Honolulu  Hay  6,  1825.  Fawf 
Immeha  II.  not  having  appointed  a  soecefMr. 
a  council  of  chiefs  elected  iiis  Tounoer  bnthcr 
to  the  vacant  throne.  UL  Caded  unikcaodl 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  SCaith  K* 
1814,  died  in  Honolulu.  Dec.  15.  1854.  FVoa 
his  accession,  June  8, 1825,  he  reigned 


the  regency  of  Kaahumanu,  queen  dowapv  "^ 
Kamehameha  I.  She  died  in  1882,  andb tbt 
early  part  of  18ti8  he  assumed  full  control  d 
the  kingdom.  He  granted  a  liberal 
tion  to  his  subjects,  and  greatly 
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the  advancement  of  education  and  civilization 
among  them.  During  iiia  reign,  however,  the 
Roman  Catholic  middonaries  were  banished 
from  the  islands.  He  snffered  greatly  from 
the  efforts  made  by  officers  of  several  foreign 
power>>,  cspeciallj  by  the  English  Capt.  Belcher 
and  the  trench  admi- 
ral dii  Petit  -  ThoDara, 
to  intimidate  him,  and 
force  him  to  consent  to 
measures  favorable  to 
their  own  nationalities; 
bat  he  euccesefully  re- 
usted  their  attempts. 
IT.  Son  of  Eekuanaoa, 
governor  of  Oahn,  and 
adopted  son  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding ander  the  name 
of  Alexander  Liholilio, 
bom  Feb.  »,  lt:'34,  dii-d 
in  llonolulii,  N'ov.  30, 
18C3.  In  1850  he  visit- 
ed Europe  with  his  el- 
der brother,  afterward 
Kamehameha  V. ;  and 
•oon  after  his  return  he 
stjcceeded  to  the  throne 
(ICU).  In  1856  he  mar- 
ried Emma,  t)ie  daugh- 
ter of  ft  high  native 
chief  by  an  English  woman,  and  the  adopted 
dsoghter  of  an  English  physician  at  the  islands. 
Dr.  Rooke.  Both  the  king  and  qaeen  had 
thua  enjoved  the  benefit  of  a  good  education 
hr  AmericaDB,  nod  were  of  mnoh  greater  re- 
finement  and  broader  culture  than  their  pre- 
de<i^«sors.  A  son  was  born  to  tliem  May  £0, 
IVSH,  hut  ho  died  when  hut  four  years  old. 
In  a  lit  of  intnxicalicin  tlie  kinfc  woanded  one 
of  his  companion.-'  by  ti  pistol  shot.  Kemorse 
for  tliis  act.  and  grief  nt  the  ileatb  of  bis  son, 
hosti-nttl  the  progress  of  lii.H  laeit  illness.  Ihi- 
Ing  his  later  venr-  be  tran»>lai<,Nl  the  "Hook  of 
Common  rravt-r  "  into  Hawaiian,  omitting  the 
Athana>ian  cre<ii.  V.  Calliii  Lot,  elder  brother 
of  ihi-  prcrwlinn,  bom  Dec.  11,  li?80,  died  in 
Honoliilti,liei'.  11.1872.  Succeeding  bU broth- 
er in  1>'R3,  he  made  great  changes  in  the  affairs 
of  Ibe  kingiloiti.  In  WCA  lie  set  aside  the  con- 
stitutiiin  giri'O  by  Knniehameha  HI.,  and  pro- 
clainW  instead  of  it  a  more  absolute  one, 
which  witsnci'i-pinliinly  after  much  parliamen- 
tary <i]>|>0'-itii>n.  His  reign  won  prosperous,  but 
COMipariilivi-ly  iineveotfiil.  He  died  unmar- 
rieil.  and  tin-  ilireft  line  i>f  the  Kamehamehas 
endi-<1  Willi  bioi.  He  f:iileil  to  nominate  a  SDC- 
CK-'-^r,  ;i«  providiil  l>y  the  coiwtitution ;  and 
after  his  <1eiitli  I'rinee  Limalilo.  of  a  high  fam- 
i]v  iif  native  chiefs,  wa.<  elected  to  succeed  him. 
kiiranrz.  EaHlealM,  or  KaawMli-PtMtkA 
a  town  iif  l{iis>ia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  r.Mli.lia,  12  m.  S.  of  the  Dnioster,  on  the 
left  1>:iiik  I'f  its  confluent  the  Smotritza,  235 
m.  X.  W.  nt  Oilissii;  pi.p.  in  1«(!7,  22.4!Mi.  of 
Wli-m  b:df  are  -lews.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Grt'ek 
eparchy  and  u  lUiiiian  Catholic  H-e.     The  prin- 


cipal buildings  ore  the  cathedral  of  Peter  and 
Paul  and  fonr  other  Greek  chorch«a,B«Teral  con- 
venta,  one  Armenian  and  three  Roman  Catho- 
lic churchea,  a  Greek  tbeolodcal  aaniiury,  a 
gymnasinm,  two  public  scboMs,  and  a  govern- 
ment library.    The  town  has  some  manofao- 


tnres  and  4  considerable  trade,  especially  In 
peltries  with  Moldavia.  Its  fort  i  Scat  iona  wer« 
rftted  In  1812 ;  it  hoa  itill  a  citadel  and  a  de- 
tached fort.  Thia  pUe«  was  the  atrongeat  bol- 
wark  of  the  Polee  toward  their  Turkish  fron- 
tier. The  Turks  took  it  in  18T2,  and  held  it 
till  the  peace  of  Carlovitx  in  1699. 
KIMENZ.  See  Cauxxz. 
KlHiS,  Heiry  Hwr,  lonl.  a  Scottish  Jnrist^ 
born  at  Knmcs.  Kerwick-ihirc,  in  1G96.  died 
Dec.  27,  1782.  He  was  educuti'd  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinbnrgh.  and,  after  nearly  3n 
years'  practice  at  the  bar,  was  in  1762  elevated 
to  tlie  liench  as  a  judge  of  the  coort  of  session. 
In  17*13  he  was  made  a  lord  of  justiciary.  Cn- 
'  tier  the  title  of  Lord  Komes  he  filled  both  of- 
I  fices  with  ahililv  and  integrity  until  the  close 
I  of  his  life.  As  an  author  be  it  known  by  nu- 
merous works  on  law.  metaphyiici,  criticism, 
'  agriculture,  4c.,  covering  a  period  of  more 
'  than  61)  years.  To  legal  literature  he  contrit>- 
[  uled  a  scries  of  reports,  cunNiHting  of  an  abridg- 
ment i)(  the  "Decisions  of  the  Court  of  8ea- 
'  gion  "  from  It^  fonndation,  arranged  like  a  die* 
tionary  (3  vols,  fol.,  1741),  "  Remarkable  l>e- 
cii^ons  of  the  Court  of  Session  "  (S  vols,  fol 
17SS-'«>6),  covering  nearly  the  whole  period. 
I  between  ITlti  and  1752.  and  "Select  Decisions 
'  of  the  Cciurt  of  Session  from  1762  to  1788" 
(1  v«I.  fi.|..  178^1);  "Statute  Law  of  Scotland 
abridged,  with  Historical  Notee"  (dvo,  17671^ 
"Prinriples  of  Eqnitr"  ifol.,  1700).  Ac.  In 
1747  he  published  "iWyB  on  several  Subject* 
'  concerning  British  Antiquities,"  and  in  1751 
appeareil  his  "  Essays  <in  the  Prinriples  of  Mo- 
!  rality  and  Katurul  Ruligiun,"  a  work  of  ability, 
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but  which  gave  oflFence  to  the  Scottish  church 
from  the  supposed  irreligious  tendency  of  some 
of  the  author's  views.  The  work  upon  which 
his  reputation  chiefly  rests  is  his  *'  Elements  of 
Criticism  "  (3  vols.  8vo,  1762),  which  was  great- 
ly admired  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  pos- 
sessing, in  the  opinion  of  Dugnld  Stewart,  **  in- 
finite merits,"  but  of  which  Goldsmith  once 
said,  ''It  is  easier  to  write  that  book  than  to 
read  it."  He  also  published  "  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man"  (2  vols.  4to,  1774);  "The 
Gentleman  Farmer,  being  an  Attempt  to  im- 
prove Agriculture  by  submitting  it  to  the  Test 
of  Rational  Principles"  (177G);  and  *' Loose 
Hints  on  Education  "  (8vo,  1781),  written  the 
year  before  his  death.  As  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  fisheries,  and  arts,  and  a  com- 
missioner for  the  management  of  forfeited  es- 
tates, he  labored  earnestly  to  promote  the 
materiid  prosperity  of  Scotland.  In  1807  ap- 
peared an  account  of  his  life,  by  Lord  Wood- 
tiouselee  (2  vols.  4to). 

KAMIEBTIEC    See  Kamexetz. 

KAHMIII.    See  Cammix. 

KlMOVlASKi,  an  E.  county  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, bounded  S.  E.  by  the  state  of  Maine  and 
N.  W.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  area,  1,017 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  21,254,  of  whom  21,038 
were  of  French  descent.  It  is  drained  by  Du 
Loup,  KamouraskiL,  and  Ouele  rivers,  and  other 
small  tributaries  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  and  by 
some  affluents  of  tlio  St.  John.  The  surface 
is  diversifled,  and  in  the  south  mountainous. 
Wheats  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  the 
principal  productions.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Riviere  du  Loup  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway.     Capital,  Kamarouska. 

KA3IPEN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Overvssel,  on  the  Yssel,  8  m.  W. 
N.  W.  of  Zwolle ;  pop.  in  1809,  15,053.  It  has 
a  gymnasium  and  an  industrial  school,  machine 
shops,  iron  founderies,  and  manufactories  of 
stockings  and  cig!\rs.  It  is  traversed  by  a  ca- 
nal, and  its  river  trade  is  rapidly  increasing. 
There  i-*  regular  connection  by  steamship  with 
Amsterdam,  Zutphen,  Nimeguen,  Arnhem, 
Emmericli,  and  Cologne. 

KAMPEN,  Nlkdaas  CodfHfd  tid,  a  Dutch  his- 
torian, born  in  Haarlem,  May  15,  1776,  died 
March  14,  1839.  As  a  youth  ho  acquired  in  a 
book  store,  where  he  was  employed,  a  knowl- 
edge of  literature,  and  mastered  several  lan- 
guages. He  then  became  teacher  of  Gennan, 
editor  of  the  *'Leyden  Gazette,"  and  finally 
professor  of  the  Dutch  language,  literature, 
and  history,  first  at  the  imiversity,  and  then  at 
the  athena»um  in  Ley  den.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  works,  many  of  which,  translated 
into  (ierman,  have  a  European  reputation. 

kIhPFER,  or  KafDipfff,  Engflbrffht,  a  Ger- 
man traveller,  born  in  Lemgo,  Lipi)e-Detmold, 
in  1051,  died  in  Detmold,  Nov.  2,  1716.  He 
studied  at  KOnigsherg,  and  accompanied  as 
secretary  a  Swedish  ambassador  to  Persia.  In 
10S5  he  entered  as  surgeon  the  naval  service 


of  the  Dutch  East  India  companT.  md  Hfled 
for  Batavia,  whence  in  1690  he  was  d«sptteM 
to  Japan  as  physician  to  the  embassr.  H« 
remained  in  Japan  two  yeara,  and  gidMnd 
materials  for  his  great  work  on  the  hisloiT, 
resources,  &c.,  of  that  empire.  In  IM  W 
returned  to  Europe.  He  was  the  aadior  of 
various  valuable  worka,  but  published  nodng 
himself,  save  his  Amanitatm  Exoiitm  (ITlSl 
which  contains  much  carioua  matter  tooAiig 
the  natural  history,  antiqnitiea,  dsc.,  of  ^enii 
and  other  countries  of  western  Asia.  £•»• 
count  of  the  Japanese  empire  has  nerer  bm 
published  in  the  original,  bat  an  Enslidi  tnw- 
lation  of  it,  under  the  title  of  'MIisUmt  if 
Japan  and  Description  of  Siam,**  appeand  ta 
London  in  1727,  and  from  this  the  Fmk 
and  German  versions  have  been  taken. 

KAMPTZ,  Kari  Albeit  Chrtalaph  ■ttaiM  i«a 
Prussian  jurist^  bom  in  Schwerin,  Sept  11^ 
1769,  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  8,  1^49.  He  » 
quired  renown  as  minister  of  jostioe  aad  « 
one  of  the  most  voluminoaa  and  best 
on  law.    His  works  include 


und  atatuarisehen  Eechtt  in  der  prmmudm 
Monarehie  (3  vols.,  Berlin.  1826-^X  u^  '*- 

fammenatellung  der  drei  EntmArfi  dm  pnm 
Uchen  StrqfgcaeUbuehs  (in  8  parta^  1844-^ 

KAMTCHATILA,  a  larse  peninsula  of  the  8» 
sian  empire,  in  the  N.  E.  of  Asia,  about  MO  m. 
long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  of  irregular  breadth,  tti 
maximum,  along  the  66th  parallel  of  latiliia 
being  about  250  m. ;  area,  about  IOOlOOO  t^ 
m. ;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  ia  bounded  X.  tf 
the  country  of  the  Tchuktchia,  £.  by  the  Nssf 
Kamtchatka,  S.  by  a  strait  aeparatTng  ft  fras 
the  Kurile  islands,  and  W.  by  the  ica  of 
Okhotsk.  Since  1856  it  has  been  united  with 
the  Trans- Yablonic  district  and  the  Nccadj 
acquired  Amoor  territory  to  form  the  marithM 
province  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  coarts  •• 
dauf^erons  of  approach  on  account  of  ovtlTiif 
reefs.  A  lofty  range  of  volcanic  moantaoi 
traverses  the  country  in  a  S.  W.  direction.  viA 
many  peaks  between  7,000  and  16,000  ft  fahk 
The  snow  line,  in  lat.  56''  40^,  ia  at  an  defafioa 
of  5,260  ft.  This  range  is  a  portion  of  ths 
great  volcanic  chain  extending  from  the  Ta- 
blonnoi  moantain  range  to  the  Kurile  h' 
Dittmar,  a  Rnssian  traveller  (1851-*8). 
five  successive  formations  and  found  17 
noes  still  in  active  operation.  Numerons 
rise  in  the  heights.  The  Kamtchatka,  with  ik 
affluent  the  Telorka,  is  navigaMe  fdr  I5t  ■> 
The  most  fertile  portion  of  the  peninsak  Iv 
a<rricu]tural  purposes  lies  alons  the  rtSkf  d 
this  river.  The  Russian  settlers  hers  mt 
oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and  pardta  n^ 
tables,  but  the  rest  of  the  cooiICit  ii  W 
adapted  for  culture.  The  climate  b 
vere ;  the  winter  lasts  nine  months^ 
is  common  at  all  seasons.  The  mean 
tcmi>orature  at  Petropavlovsk  on  the  E. 
is  28•5^  while  at  TIgU  on  the  W.  H  ii  41*. 
The  average  temperature  of  summer  it  the 
former  place  is  55*5^,  and  that  of  vfailv  1V« 
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Vat  the  thermometer  has  heen  knows  to  fall  aa 
low  as  — 25^.  Earthquakes  are  freauent  and 
.Tiolent  Animal  life  is  very  ahanuant^  and 
until  recently  the  inhabitants  supported  them- 
selves wholly  on  the  products  of  the  chase; 
bat  since  the  game  has  diminished  thej  find 
plenty  of  aliment  in  fish,  which  swarm  in  the 
teas  and  rivers.  The  wild  animals  yet  aban- 
dant  in  the  more  sequestered  localities  are  bears, 
wolves,  reindeer,  argalis  or  wild  sheep,  black, 
red^  and  gray  foxes,  ermines,  sables,  and  otters. 
Wild  fowl  are  very  numerous.  The  principal 
Tairieties  of  fish  are  herrings,  cod,  and  salmon. 
Whales  are  often  seen  in  the  adjacent  seas.  The 
aaoantains  are  covered  with  forests  of  birch, 
larch,  pine,  and  cedar,  of  considerable  size  in 
the  south,  but  diminishing  northward  until  the 
northernmost  portion  of  the  territory  is  cov- 
ered only  with  reindeer  moss. — ^The  Kamtchat- 
dales,  the  principal  native  tribe,  are  of  dimina- 
tive  stature,  but  stout,  with  fiat  features,  small 
ejea,  thin  lit)8,  lank  black  hair,  and  scarcely 
any  beard.  They  are  a  peaceable,  honest,  lazy, 
and  intemperate  race.  In  winter  they  live  in 
fonken  huts,  in  summer  in  huts  raised  on  poles 
■ome  13  ft.  from  the  ground.  Their  dress  is 
equally  adapted  to  the  changes  of  temperature, 
being  of  fur  in  winter  and  nankeen  in  summer. 
They  are  nominally  governed  by  their  own 
tounu  or  chiefs,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rossian  isprarnik,  or  chief  commissary.  Dog 
trains  are  Ucsed  as  the  means  of  transport  The 
other  principal  tribe  are  the  Koriaks,  who  live 
north  of  lat.  5k°.  While  the  Kamtchatdales  are 
banters  and  fi^ihermen,  with  fixed  habitations, 
the  Koriak.s  arc  a  wandering  tribe,  subsisting  on 
the  pr(Khice  of  the  reindeer,  and  differing  from 
them  in  lantniti^e  and  mo<le  of  life.  The  com- 
merce of  Kaintchatka  i?*  rhieflv  with  Okhotsk. 
It?*  t*xiM)rts  arc  furs,  oil,  Arc.  Its  imports  are 
flour,  sutrar.  <lry  ^'oods,  whiskey,  rice,  and -cof- 
fee, almost  ail  passing  through  the  port  of  Pe- 
tropavlnvsk,  the  capital,  on  Avatcha  bay.  The 
other  p<»rt.s  are  Holsheretsk,  on  the  W.  coast, 
and  Lower  Kaintchatka,  on  Kanitchatka  river, 
with  220  inhabitants.  Kamtchatka  is  one  of 
the  principal  places  of  deportation  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire. — See  Kennan,  **  Tent  Life  in  Sibe- 
ria" (New  York,  1870),  ond  Bnsh,  *»  Reindeer, 
Dogs,  and  Snow  Shoes''  (New  York,  1S72). 

EiX.IBEf,  an  E.  county  of  Minnesota,  drained 
by  Snake  river,  a  branch  of  the  St.  Croix ;  area, 
640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  \v^.  The  surface  is 
uneven  and  partly  covered  with  forests.  Capi- 
tal, Brunswick. 

EA5AGAWA,  a  town  of  Jaf»an,  on  the  W.  side 
of  a  harbor  in  the  bay  of  Yedo,  and  16  m.  8. 
P.  W.  of  Tokio  (Yedo);  pop.  about  4,000.  In 
the  town  and  vicinity  are  several  famous  tem- 
ples and  remains  of  old  fortifications.  Its  for- 
mer military,  ecclesiastical,  and  strategic  im- 
portance arose  froin  the  fact  of  its  situation  at 
the  point  where  the  great  highway  of  Japaa, 
the  Tokaido  (East  Sea  road),  strikes  the  bay 
of  Yedo.  Along  this  road  the  daimios,  or  ter- 
ritorial nobles,  and  the  envoys  of  the  mikado 


made  thdr  official  joarneys  to  and  from  Tedo, 
prior  to  1866.  Kanagawa  was  to  have  been 
opened  as  a  treaty  port,  July  1, 1860;  but  the 
shogun*s  officials,  not  wishing  to  have  foreign- 
ers live  on  the  Tokaido.  chose  Yokohama, 
and  had  jetties  custom  nouses,  storehoosesi 
dso.,  already  built  when  the  foreign  merchants 
and  diplomats  arrived.  A  few  missionarieai 
consuls,  and  merchants  lived  for  a  short  time 
at  Kanagawa,  but  finally  the  entire  foreign 
settlement  was  made  at  Yokohama.  Hence 
arose  the  official  fiction  that  the  consnlatea  of 
the  treaty  powers  are  at  Kanagawa.  Kanagawa 
gives  its  name  to  the  ken  or  prefecture  which 
includes  tiie  country  round  Yokohama,  the  25« 
mile  circuit  in  which  foreigners  are  allowed  to 
travel.  Like  many  Japanese  towns,  Kanagawa 
consists  chiefiy  of  one  long  street.  It  has  a 
fort,  military  barracks,  and  telegraph  and  rail- 
wav  station.  A  causeway  connects  it  with 
Yokohama.    It  has  loit  its  former  importance. 

KAiriWIlA,  a  8.  W.  county  of  West  Virginia, 
intersected  by  the  Great  Kanawha  and  dndnea 
by  Elk,  Coal,  and  Pocatalico  rivers ;  area,  about 
1,100  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  22,849,  of  whom 
2,184  were  colored.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
oua,  and  the  unlands  are  mostly  covered  with 
timber.  The  valleys  are  fertile.  It  Is  traversed 
by  tlie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  46,000  buahels 
of  wheat,  406,826  of  Indian  com,  06,268  of 
oats,  44,800  of  Irish  and  7,905  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 412,469  Iba.  of  tobacco,  20,457  of  wool, 
168,142  of  butter,  and  2,840  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  2,426  horses,  8,400  milch  cows,  1,078 
working  oxen,  4,011  other  cattle,  9,879  sheep, 
and  15,714  swine ;  4  manufactories  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  9  of  salt,  1  of  woollen  goods,  1  A 
iron  castings,  89  of  cooperage,  8  of  flour  mills, 
and  11  saw  mills.  Capital,  Charleston,  which 
'  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 

KAKADHA  RIVEI.    See  Great  Kanawha. 

KA.^DIYOHI,  a  S.  W.  central  county  of  Min- 
nesota; area,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,921. 
Since  the  census  the  former  county  of  Monon- 
galia has  been  united  with  iu  I'he  statbtica 
are  for  the  county  as  at  present  constituted. 
The  surface,  which  is  dotted  with  numerous 
small  lakes,  is  undulating  or  level ;  the  soil  is 
productive.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad 
passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  97,315  bushels  of  wheat.  5,418  of 
Indian  com,  56,831  of  oats,  27,744  or  poUtoea, 
93,030  of  butter,  and  14,032  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  788  horses,  1,864  milch  cowa, 
2,924  other  cattle,  3,210  sheep,  and  821  swine. 
Capital,  Kandiycdii. 

KAXEi  L  A  N.  £.  county  of  Illinois,  drained 
by  Fox  river;  area,  540  sq.  m.,  pop.  in  1870, 
39,091.  The  surface  consists  chiefiy  of  rolling 
prairie,  diversified  by  numerous  small  tracts  ot 
tinilier.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  rests  on  a  bed 
of  limestone.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
the  Chicago  and  Iowa,  imd  tlie  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington, and  Quincy  railroads  pass  through  it 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  189,151 
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bushels  of  wlieat,  674,333  of  Indian  corn,  785,- 
608  of  oats,  137,407  of  barley,  211,048  of  po- 
tatoes, 173,204  lbs.  of  wool,  758,893  of  butter, 
124,928  of  cheese,  945,351  of  flax,  and  73,255 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,923  horses,  16,034 
milch  cows,  13,312  other  cattle,  36,186  sheep, 
and  14,942  swine;  7  manufactories  of  car- 
riafres,  1  of  cars,  10  of  cheese,  1  of  nails  and 
spikes,  9  of  iron  castings,  8  of  machinery,  8  of 
paper,  9  of  saddlery  and  harness,  5  of  tin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  ware,  1  of  watches,  3  of 
woollen  goods,  12  flour  mills,  2  tanneries,  1 
cnrrying  establishment,  and  1  distillery.  Cap- 
ital, Geneva,  !!•  A  S.  E.  county  of  Utan, 
bounded  E.  by  Colorado,  and  S.  by  Arizona ; 
area,  7,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,518.  It 
contains  a  portion  of  the  great  caflon  of  the 
Colorado  river,  which  crosses  the  county  and 
is  joined  within  its  borders  by  the  San  Juan 
river.  There  is  some  arable  land  at  the  base 
of  the  Wasatch  mount^iins  in  the  west,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Virgin  river.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  1,663  bushels  of  wheat, 
5.188  of  Indian  corn,  and  6,225  of  potatoes. 
There  were  308  horses,  557  milch  cows,  828 
other  cuttle,  909  sheep,  and  103  swine.  Cap- 
ital, Toquerville. 

KAXE,  Dbha  Kf  nt,  an  American  arctic  explo- 
rer, born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  3,  1820,  died  in 
Havana,  Feb.  16,  1857.  Ho  was  the  son  of 
Judge  John  K.  Kane  of  Philadelphia.  In  1836 
he  entered  the  Virginia  university,  and  was 
rapidly  qualifying  himself  for  the  profession  of 
a  civil  engineer,  when  in  1838  he  left  the  in- 
stitution owing  to  a  disease  of  the  heart,  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  He  began  in 
1839  the  study  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and 
on  Oct.  19,  1840,  he  was  elected,  while  still  an 
undergraduate  and  not  of  age,  resident  phy- 
sician in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  His  health 
still  continuing  bad,  his  father  obtained  for  him 
the  post  of  surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  ho  sailed 
in  the  frigate  Brandywino  with  Commodore 
Parker,  in  May,  1843,  as  physician  to  the  em- 
bassy to  China.  The  American  legation  being 
delayed  for  several  months  at  Bombay,  Dr. 
Kane  visited  the  cave  temples  of  Ellora  and 
Carlee,  and  travelled  in  Ceylon.  While  the 
expedition  remained  for  nearly  seven  months 
at  Macao,  Dr.  Kane  crossed,  the  China  sea  to 
Luzon,  where  he  made  a  more  complete  exam- 
ination of  the  Philippines  than  any  foreigner 
had  at  that  time  effected.  He  traversed  Luzon 
from  Manila  to  tlie  Pacific  coast,  and  descended 
the  crater  of  tlie  great  volcano  of  Tael.  "  Only 
one  European  had  attempted  this  before,  and 
he  without  success.**  He  afterwanl  displayed 
great  courage  an<l  remarkable  activity  in  visiting 
Chinese  cities  and  their  environs.  Ho  remained 
after  the  legation  had  left  China,  and  was  en- 
gaged for  six  months  in  successful  practice  as  a 
l>hysician  at  Whampoa,  but  at  tlie  close  of 
1844  ho  resolve<l  on  account  of  his  health  to 
return  home.  Before  doing  so  he  visited  Bor- 
neo, Sumatra,  and  Ceylon,  and  si)ent  several 
months  in  travelling  through  India,  including  j 


the  Himalaya  moontains.  He  afterward  paned 
through  Persia  and  Syria,  traversed  Egyjit  m 
far  south  as  Sennaar,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Lepsius.  He  loat  his  baggage  and  papen, 
was  wounded  in  fighting  with  Bedouin  rob- 
bers, and  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  be  had 
an  attack  of  the  plague.  Scarcely  recorcnd, 
he  set  out  for  Greece,  which  he  traverMd  oa 
foot,  and  then  passed  from  Patraa  to  Tricitt: 
He  now  travelled  through  Germany  and  Sviu- 
erland,  making  in  the  latter  country  carfefal 
studies  of  the  glaciera,  which  be  aftennid 
found  of  service  in  illustrating  hia  theories  of 
the  arctic  regiona.  From  Switzerland  be  vcb 
to  Italy,  France,  and  England,  and  from  Eag- 
land  returned  home.  On  May  25,  184$^  he 
sailed  in  the  frigate  United  States  for  the  eoHl 
of  Africa.  -  Having  in  Brazil  in  1843  obuaed 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  famous  ikve 
dealer  Da  Souza  to  bis  agents  in  Africa.  Dr. 
Kane  was  enabled  to  inspect  the  factorial  and 
ioining  a  caravan  visitea  Dabomej,  when  bt 
became  acquainted  with  the  sovereign.  Bat  ia 
returning  to  the  coast  be  was  attacked  br  tba 
fever  of  that  region,  and  finally  reached  Aubp 
delphia,  April  6, 1847,  mucb  weakened  in  haihh. 
Hanng  obtained  a  transfer  from  the  naval  to 
the  military  staff,  he  set  out  on  Not.  •  for 
Mexico.  Bein^  desirous  of  reaching  the  Amer- 
ican army  in  Ume  to  take  part  in  tbe  war,  he 
went  from  Perote  with  a  guerilla  spy  compaaj. 
On  the  way  he  was  concerned  in  a  deapenle 
encounter  with  a  Mexican  party,  perforBing 
feats  of  heroism  in  defence  m  prisoners  aguaic 
his  own  men  after  the  victory.  Generab  Gai>> 
na  and  Torrejon  were  among  tbe  persooi  Abs 
saved.  Kane  received  a  lance  wound  and  bal 
his  horse  killed  under  bim.  He  was  most 
kindly  tended  by  the  family  of  Gaona,  md 
having  been  carried  to  Mexico  on  a  boi|Hiri 
ambulance  was  there  invalided  and  iHaiiwi 
home.  In  January,  1849,  he  sailed  in  a  ston 
ship  to  Rio  Janeiro,  Lisbon,  and  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, returning  in  October.  In  May,  1^ 
he  sailed  from  New  York  as  Borgeon  aiod  ul- 
uralist  to  the  expedition  under  Lieut.  De  Hana. 
fitted  out  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Henry  GrinneO, 
to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  (See  Aacnc 
Discovery,  vol.  i.,  p.  674.)  Of  this  expedi- 
tion he  published  an  account,  "KarradT««f 
the  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Fmk- 
lin ''  (New  York,  1854).  The  disappoinlmMl 
which  had  attended  the  return  of  tlie  naiar 
cessf al  English  and  American  expeditiow  hai 
only  increased  the  public  denre  to  mjuaJi 
the  fate  of  Franklin.  More  Tigoroaa  cArti 
were  to  bo  made,  and  Dr.  Kane  was  daiiif 
of  taking  part  in  them.  When  ao  ill  as  to  li 
incapable  of  writing  a  lonjg  letter,  he  wiaH 
to  Mr.  Grinnell,  offering  hia  aerricea.  FImI* 
Iv,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Grfamcl  mi 
Mr.  George  Peabody,  $10,000  and  a  brvflhi 
Advance)  were  secured.  Kane  uiuliiHirf 
his  own  pay  (about  $8,000)  and  the  lawmfc 
of  the  lectures  wlucb  be  ddivered  in  Iffl-^ 
The  Advance  sailed  firom  New  York  under  Or* 
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Eane^s  command,  May  80,  1858,  and  the  snr- 
viving  oflicera  and  crew  reached  home  again 
in  October,  1855,  having  been  forced  to  aban- 
don the  brig  in  the  ice,  and  to  travel  with 
sledges  and  boats  for  84  days  to  the  Danish 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  where 
they  met  the  expedition  sent  out  for  their  re- 
lief nn<ler  Capt.  llartstene.  No  traces  of  Sir 
John  Franklin^s  party  had  been  found.  The 
most  striking  result  of  the  voyage  was  the 
discovery  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  open 
polar  sea,  the  existence  of  which  Dr.  Kane 
Lad  maintained  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  geographical  society,  Oct.  14,  1852. 
The  story  of  the  sufferings  and  discoveries  of 
this  heroic  band  of  explorers  was  told  by  Kane 
in  his  **  Second  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin "  (2  vols.  8vo,  Philadel- 

Ehia,  1856).  Gold  medals  were  awarded  to 
im  by  congress,  by  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  and  by  the  royal  geographical  society  of 
London.  He  also  received  the  queen^s  medal 
given  to  arctic  explorers  between  the  years  1818 
and  1856,  and  a  testimonial  from  the  British 
residents  of  New  York  city.  Dr.  Kane^s  health 
now  gave  way  again,  and  soon  after  completing 
his  narrative  he  sailed  for  England.  In  London 
he  grew  rapidly  worse.  Finding  himself  sink- 
ing, he  sailed  on  Feb.  17  for  St  Thomas, 
whence  he  went  to  Havana,  suffering  during 
the  voyage  a  paralytic  stroke.  On  Dec.  25  he 
reached  Havana,  where  he  died  as  he  was  about 
to  be  removed  to  the  United  States. — See 
"  Life  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,"  by  WUliam  Elder, 
M.  D.  (Philadelphia,  1857). 

E19E,  Sir  RoWrt,  an  Irish  chemist,  bom  in 
Dublin  in  1810.  Ho  was  early  appointed 
chemical  clerk  to  the  Meath  hospital,  and  in 
1830  obtained  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  '*0n 
the  Patholojncal  Condition  of  the  Fluids  in 
Typhus  Fever."  In  1831  he  published  **  Ele- 
ments of  Practical  Phannncv."  In  1832  he 
re<eive<l  the  title  of  M.  I),  from  Trinitv  col- 
lege,  Dublin,  and  in  the  same  year  projected 
the  '•  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science.''  In 
1H41  he  wjLS  electcMl  a  fellow  of  the  Irish  col- 
lege of  physicians,  and  published  the  first  part 
of  his  "Elements  of  Chemistry;''  the  third 
part,  completing  the  work,  appeared  in  1842. 
This  was  for  Tiianv  vears  a  text  book  in  col- 
leires.  An  edition  hy  Prof.  John  W.  Draper 
was  imme<liately  published  in  Xew  York.  In 
1 1*^44  he  publisheil  a  work  on  **The  Industrial 
KeM>urces  of  Ireland."  He  was  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  to  the  royal  Dublin  society 
from  18i4  to  ls47,  and  in  the  latter  vciir  the 
royal  a<'atleniy  awarde<l  him  the  Cunninfi;ham 
pold  metlal  f«)r  useful  discoveries  in  chemistr}', 
espe<'ially  for  researches  on  the  coloring  mat- 
ter t»f  lichens.  In  1845  ho  was  appointed,  in 
conjunction  with  Pri>fessors  Lindley  and  Tay- 
lor, to  inve>tiirate  the  cause  and  means  of  pre- 
Tention  of  the  potato  disease,  but  their  lalnirs 
were  unsurcessful.  In  184»>  he  was  knighted 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  was  appointed 
one  vi  the  Irish  relief  commissioners.     In  the 


same  year  the  measures  recommeiided  br  him 
for  the  formation  of  a  mnseiim  of  Irish  indnstry 
were  carried  out,  the  mnsenln  at  St  Stephen^s 
Green  was  established,  and  he  was  appointed 
a  director.  A  second  edition  of  his  **  Chemis- 
try **  appeared  in  1849.  He  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  president  of  Queen's  coUege, 
Cork,  and  dehvered  the  inaugural  address  at 
the  opening,  Nov.  7, 1849,  but  resigned  in  1864. 
UJIfiASM)  a  marsupial  animal,  whose  no- 
merous  species  constitute  the  family  maero' 
podidm^  peculiar  to  AnstraKa  and  the  neiffb- 
boring  islands.  (See  Marsupials.)  The 
dentition  is  as  follows:  incisors  },  canines 
none  or  one  on  each  side  in  the  upper  law, 
premolars  \z\^  molars  \z\\  the  upper  inci- 
sors are  large  and  broad,  some  of  them  resem- 
bling those  of  man,  often  arched,  grooved,  and 
dilated  at  the  end ;  the  lower  incisors  are  hori- 
zontal, compressed,  lanceolate,  with  ontUnff 
margins ;  the  molars  are  broad,  tuberculatecL 
with  nearly  anadrangnlar  crowns ;  in  many  of 
the  species  tne  lower  incisors  may  be  separa- 
ted bv  means  of  the  loose  connection  of  the 
branches  of  the  jaw  at  the  chin.  The  head  is 
elongated,  the  upper  lip  cleft,  the  muffle  en- 
tirely or  nearly  naked,  ears  large,  eyelashes 
springing  directly  from  the  lids ;  the  clavicles 
weak  and  slender,  especially  in  the  large  spe- 
cies; fore  limbs  nsoally  very  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  hind;  the  bands  naked  beneath, 
with  five  well  developed  fingers^  each  armed 
with  a  strong  carved  claw ;  the  hind  legs  lane 
and  powerful;  the  foot  long,  f oar-toed,  the 
first  or  inner  toe  being  absent,  the  seoond  and 
third  long,  slender,  and  so  united  by  Integu- 
ment as  to  resemble  a  single  toe  with  a  doable 
nail;  nails  distinct  and  hollow  beneath ;  fourth 
hind  toe  much  developed,  with  a  large  solid 
claw,  the  fifth  smaller  with  a  strong  claw  ;  tail 
long,  thick  at  the  base,  and  usually  very  pow- 
erful; the  marsupial  pouch  well  deveioi>ed 
and  opening  forward ;  niamms  usually  four ; 
stomach  complex,  and  ciecum  l<»ng  and  simple. 
Kangaroos  are  vegetable  fee<lers,  browsing 
like  ruminants,  and  like  these,  according  to 
Owen,  occasionally  chew  the  cud ;  they  vary 
in  heicht  from  that  of  a  man  to  that  of  a  hare, 
but  when  browsing  apply  the  fore  feet  to  the 
ground;  at  other  times  they  rest  u|>on  the 
tripod  formed  by  the  hind  legs  and  p4»werful 
tail,  with  the  fore  part  of  the  body  mclining 
slightly  forward.  They  are  the  only  marsu- 
pials which  are  n<»t  of  nocturnal  habits. — Of 
the  30  species  described,  the  largest  and  the 
best  known  is  the  great  kangaroo  {maercpyt 
gigmiteit$^  Shaw),  discovered  in  1770  on  the 
coast  of  New  South  Wales  daring  Cook^s  first 
voyage ;  an  adult  male  in  the  British  museum 
measures  5^  ft.  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail^ 
the  latter  being  3^  ft.  additional,  the  head  ^ 
in.  to  the  ears,  ears  about  5  in.,  length  of  fore- 
arm and  hand  (without  the  claws)  17  in.,  and 
of  tarsus  alone  15|  in. ;  the  female  is  about 
one  tliird  smaller.  The  hair  is  moderately 
long  and  soft,  of  a  general  gray  brown  above 
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and  paler  below,  toes  and  en6  of  tail  bloplc. 
It  proferB  low  grassy  bills  and  plains  and  open 
dintriets.  wbero  it  browses  upon  tlic  livrbage 
and  luiv  bushes,  retiring  from  tbe  beut  of  mid- 
day under  the  shelter  of  tlie  ferns  and  tall 
grosses.  At  the  Ivast  alarm  it  raises  itself 
on  tbo  hind  legs  and  tail,  its  height  enabling  it 
fo  command  a  very  eitensive  view ;  exceed- 
ingly timid,  with  acnte  senses  of  smell  and 
Ei^t,  It  is  difticnlt  to  approach,  but  occasionnl- 
ly  falls  a  victim  to  the  spears  and  traps  of  the 
natives  who  bunt  it  fur  food;  the  English  colo- 
nists pursue  it  su  siiccessfulty  with  hound  and 
pun  that  it  is  now  rarely  seen  except  in  the  in- 
terior. The  kan^roo  sometimes  turns  upon 
his  canino  enemies,  and  will  either  rip  them 
tipen  with  the  sharp  hind  feet,  or  clasping  one 
in  his  fore  paws  leap  to  some  n'ater  hole  and 
dron'D  it;  the  unwary  human  hnnter  may 
meet  a  similar  fate.  One  of  the  principal  uses 
of  tbe  peculiar  Australian  weapon,  tbe  Imome- 
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mother's  ponch,  wbicb  li  held  open  by  her 
fore  paws  while  they  kre  taken  op  1^  bcr 
mouth.  There  is  no  vucnUr  coniwedoB  be- 
tween the  young  kangaroo  and  tbe  nipple; 
when  separated  by  force  tlie  milky  McretioB  ii 
seen  oozing  out ;  tbe  young  seem  dubMc  to  re- 
gain tbe  nipple,  which  is  sometimes  rcpUnd 
in  tbe  moutn  by  tbe  mother;  the  teathaia 
circular  enlargement  ftt  tlie  tip,  which  makti 
it  easy  to  be  retained.  ThouKti  the  young  en 
firmly  grasp  the  nipple  by  the  lip^  it  enM 
draw  tiie  milk  without  the  aid  of  the  motbr, 
which  by  tlie  action  of  a  mnscle  in  tbe  tarn- 
mnry  gland  can  inject  this  tluid  into  tbe  BMi 
of  the  suckling;  lest  the  act  of  injectioB,  whl 
not  coinciding  with  that  of  snction,  •bony  <i- 
danger  the  life  of  the  fcetus  from  suffoetfiM 
the  cartilages  of  tbe  larynx  are  M  trmfd 
that  the  opening  of  tbe  glottis  is  placed  ittlit 
top  of  a  cone  which  projects,  m  in  wbiki 
into  the  posterior  nostrils,  so  thst  the  strcn 
of  milk  passes  on  each  side  into  the  |b11«i 
without  the  possibility  of  entering  tbe  wiod- 
pipc. — The  snt^nue  laffortkmte§  (GooU)  i»> 
chides  a  few  small  kangarooe  with  the  vrih 
clothed  with  velvet-like  hsira ;  Jtiih«fKWi{F. 
Cuv.)  comprises  those  In  which  theH^c  is 
naked  in  front;  Acferop u  (Jonidm)  tmtmt 
the  rock  kangaroos,  with  compact  bo^Ti  IM 
feet  comparatively  short  and  roosA  taaiMiL 
hairy  tail,  and  naked  mnfHe. 


gnroos  [dtndroia^iu,  Ifnller)  tha  tankmm 
almost  as  long  and  strong  u  tiM  UMlgi 
ith  pointed  claws,  sod  the  tail  is  k 


CcMt  Ksneuvo  [Uacrgpai  clguUiu). 

rang,  which  may  be  made  to  fall  in  advance  of 
or  behind  the  thrower,  is  to  destroy  the  timid 
and  wiiry  kangaroo.  Though  nearly  as  awk- 
ward as  a  bat  when  browsinfr.  it  is  a  niost  fleet 
and  graceful  animal  when  making  its  enormous 
bounds,  sometimes  clearing  a  rod  at  a  leap. 
The  fore  feet  are  prehensile,  and  are  used  in 
the  varidu*  orticc*  connected  with  the  care  of 
the  young.  Kangaroos  arc  not  generally  gre- 
garious. Tlie  skin  is  valuable  for  leather, 
which  is  estcemc<1  for  shoes  and  gloves ;  the 
flesh  Is  also  considered  a  delicacy.  Prof.  O  wen 
has  oscertaineil  th.it  the  gestation  in  tlie  if.  pi- 
gatttfuii  is  29  days;  the  young  when  first  bom 
resemble,  acconllnic  to  oloervations  made  at 
tbe  London  imttogical  gardens  hy  him,  earth 
worms  ill  color  and  semi -transparency,  the 
Imdy  being  K-nt  upon  itself,  the  short  tall 
lucteil  in  between  the  hind  legs,  and  these  last 
one  third  shortor  than  the  forelegs;  tbe  whole 
lencth,  whvn  atrettbeil  out,  was  IJ  in.  As 
fioiin  lis  born,   the  yuimg  ore  placed  in  the 


I  and  cylindrical;  th^aacMtdtKW' 
I  The  rat  ksomroos  constitnta  tba 
{  prymnvt  (IlligerX  called  also 

'  ore  aboat  the  rise  of  a  rabtHt, 

.  nines,  compact  body  ten  ekraualad 
I  and  with  the  toea  at  tba  fore  laat  ■ 
■'  veloped,  tbe  three  oentnl  onea  tta  mml 
with  solid  nails  compreasad  aad  bdnt 
above ;  they  feed  on  roots  whid  dwf  dk  ^ 
wfth  their  forepawa. — Foaril  kanganNsMv* 
been  found  in  the  limestone  caewna  aad  iDa* 
vial  deposits  of  Aostralia,  of  whkji  the  M.  At- 
Jat,  Titan,  and  fioIiaA  (all  of  Owen)  were  « 
least  one  third  larger  than  any  Imag  weriK 
The  fossil  genera  dipr»ti>don  ud  ntUtiirit^ 


M 


coming  near  tbe  kangaroos  and  the  areaslats 
KiKKlKiX,  a  N.  E.  conntr  of  niinai%  heal- 
ed E.  by  Indiana,  and  drained  l>y  KhWn 
and  Iroquois  riven;  area,  about  MO  sa.  &i 
pop.  in  1870.  M.8fiS.  It  hM  a  IvtsT  i» 
face,  and  consists  cbieflj  of  prairie  with  HW 
swamps.  Coal  and  limcatone  an  fotod.  As 
('hicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Ombid.  iki 
Chicago,  Danville,  and  Vinocnaes,  the  CM^ 
nati,  1^  Fayette,  and  Chioapt.  and  the  CUnV* 
and  Alton  railroads  pass  throngfa  it.  The  dM 
productions  In  1670  were  109.MA  bsitih  ft 
wheat,  087,399  of  Indian  corn,  rn,4Maf  M% 
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118,491  of  potatoes  132,891  Ibi.  of  flu,  86,780 
of  wool,  714,686  of  butter,  and  73,S8fi  torn  of 
bMj.  There  were  18,514  horses,  12,076  milch 
cows,  17,166  other  cattle,  4,897  sheep,  and 
18,158  swine;  11  manutactorie*  of  carriages, 
1  of  cb«eae,  2  of  iron  castings,  S  of  macbiner]', 
1  of  linseed  oil,  1  of  paper,  7  of  tin,  copper,  and 
■be«t-iron  ware,  1  of  sasb,  doora,  and  blinds, 
1  of  woollen  goods,  and  S  flour  mills.  Capital, 
Kankakee  Cit  j. 

KANO,  a  city  of  central  Africa,  capital  of 
m  province  of  the  same  name  in  Iloassa,  situ- 
ated on  a  fertile  plain  in  laL  12°  V  IS"  N.  and 
Ion.  8°  40'  E.;  pop.  about  40,000,  nearly  half 
of  whom  are  sluves.  In  busy  times  the  Influx 
of  foreigners  and  merchants  swells  the  popula- 
tion to  upward  of  RO.OOO.  The  citj  is  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  well  built  elay  wall  30  ft.  high, 
having  14  gates  defended  b;  guard  houses, 
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and  maUng  a  clraait  of  nore  tiian  IS  mUea; 
but  not  nrara  than  a  third  of  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  walls  la  occupied  by  hontea,  the 
remainder  being  appropriated  to  gardens  and 
miltivaled  Adds.  It  ha*  large  markets  well 
supplied  with  all  the  neceasanes  of  life.  The 
pnncipa]  article  of  commerce  is  the  cotton 
cloth  woven  and  djed  here  of  various  colon, 
and  which  is  exported  to  many  parts  of  central 
end  northern  Africa.  The  fine  cotton  fabrics 
in  such  extennre  demand  In  Timbnctoo,  and 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  produced 
there,  are  derived  chiefly  from  Kano.  Tan- 
nine and  the  manufacture  of  leathern  jars  and 
sandals  are  also  carried  on  to  a  consldersble 
extenL  Among  other  article*  of  export  are 
bides,  dyed  slieepskins,  the  kola  nut,  ivory,  Ac. 
Tlie  slave  trade  is  an  important  branch  of  na- 
tive commerce,  and  about  6,000  alavea  are  an- 


naally  exported,  bi'sldcn  miiny  sold  for  domestic 
nse.  The  principal  Eiirupean  poods  imported 
are  printeil  miiAlins  nn<l  cnliciies  from  Manrhts- 
U'r,  silks,  liea<K  HiiRar,  n<.-udle!<,  rnxors,  sword 
bladi-si.  and  various  other  kindH  of  hardware. 
— The  province  ft  Kjin<)  comprise*  a  larfte  and 
fertile  distriet.  with  n  jiopiilntion  of  more  than 
600,0(in.  of  whiitii  about  cine  half  are  slaves. 

EISSIS  a  tril>e  of  Indiana  of  the  Dnkoln 
family,  wbo  hiive  ^ivcn  their  name  to  one  of 
the  Mate**  of  the  Uoiuii.     They  aro  nn  oCtsboot 


were  firot  hfnril  of  by  Mari|iiette, 
them  diiwn  »n  Iiim  map  in  1G7:l  as  on  the  Mis- 
•onri.  I>evi>nil  tlu-  MiMonrisnnd  UMiges.  They 
aoon  opt-ntil  friendtr  intiTciiurse  with  the 
Freneli.  «  bo  in  lTi"i  jireventcd  the  Illinois  end 
their  allit's  from  ullAcking  them.     They  were 


vi^tcd  in  July,  1724,  by  Pe  Bonrgmont,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Comanchen,  and  was 
well  treated  by  the  KsnwB.  A  Jesuit  mission 
among  them  is  spoken  of  in  1738.  They  finally 
made  peace  with  ibo  Osogci  in  1B06.  After 
Lonisiona  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  gov- 
ernment made  a  treatv  of  peace  with  the  Kan- 
sas Oct.  38,  1815.  They  were  at  this  time 
on  the  river  Kansas  at  the  month  of  the  Saline, 
having  been  forced  from  the  right  hank  of  the 
Mimonri  by  the  Sioux.  They  numbered  abont 
],.'H)0  in  180  earthen  lodge*.  They  bad  been 
hostile,  but  were  then  friendly.  They  defend- 
ed them.ielvefl  bravetv  against  the  Pawneea 
and  Ottoes.  but  in  1819.  at  the  instance  of  Va- 
Jor  Lnnf*.  their  chief  Ileroebihe  mnde  peac« 
with  the  Ottoes  and  other  tribes.  Some  chleb 
accom[Ninied  Major  O'Fallen  to  Washinptoa 
about  1830.    By  the  treaty  of  June  8,  183A, 
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Nampaworr.ili,  or  White  Plume,  ond  other 
chiefs,  ceded  all  their  lands  in  Missouri  nnd 
some  n'eat  of  that  Ktate,  retaining  a  reserva- 
tion 30  III.  wide  on  tlie  Kansas  river.  Thirty- 
six  sections  ot  good  land  weru  to  be  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  invested  as  a  school  fund. 
Id  return  tfovernmunt  was  to  give  tbeni  an 
annuity  of  93,5u0  fur  SO  years,  and  aid  tliem 
with  domestic  animols  and  farming  ""P'c~ 
inents  to  adopt  an  agricultural  life.  Tbey 
were  at  this  time  uni'ontaniinated  with  the 
vices  of  the  whiles,  hut  were  indolent  and 
averse  to  all  improvenient.  The  buffalo  was 
their  great  dependence,  although  game  of  all 
kinds  was  beginning  to  diminish  rapidly.  Their 
houses  were  conieal,  40  ft.  in  circumference 
nnd  10  ft.  high,  fonned  of  poles,  covered  with 
bark,  and  then  with  sods  a  foot  thick.  The 
frame  was  supported  by  wooden  posts.  Their 
features  were  nearly  European ;  they  shaved 
the  hend,  except  the  scalp  lock,  which  passed  | 
tlirough  a  bone  ring,  and  was  adorned  with  a 
crest  of  deer's  hair.  They  had  discarded  buf- 
falo robes  for  blankets,  and  were  expert  with 
the  rifle.  The  Methodists  began  a  mission 
among  them  in  l«a.j,  and  labored  many  years, 
but  fulled  to  produce  any  imjiression,  or  to  moke 
their  school  successful.  In  1638  the  Konsoa 
had  divided  into  three  towns,  two  on  the  north 
Imnk  and  one  on  the  south.  They  could  not 
!«  induced  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  being  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Pawnees,  and  in  their 
hunts  freiiuently  attacked  by  other  tribes,  they 
lost  rapidly  in  numbers.  By  the  treaty  of 
January,  184S,  they  cedeil  certain  lands  for 
^00,000, 6  per  rent,  on  which  amount  was  to 
ho  i>aid  annually,  and  a  reservation  of  20  m. 
square  was  assigned  to  tliciii  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Xeusho,  .S.  of  the  Sbawnees  nnd  W.  of 
tlie  Sacs  and  Foxes.  In  l&lit  tbey  had  galh- 
ere<l  on  the  N'eosho,  began  to  use  liquor  freely, 
and  to  plunder  the  trains  on  the  Santa  F6  road. 
As  Kansas  began  to  be  settled  their  reserva- 
tions were  invaded  hy  wtdti.'s.  In  1856  the 
half-breeds,  who  were  all  Catholics,  were  forced 
from  their  reservation  by  the  squatters,  aided 
hy  (.tlicials.  Neither  the  Kansas  nor  the  holf- 
brecds  took  any  part  in  the  Kansas  tronblea. 
Itailroad  (.-ompanies,  hv  a  treaty  of  1834,  ob- 
tained a  ri^ht  of  way  tnrough  tlio  reservation. 
During  the  ddl  war  80  or  PO  entered  the 
Uniteil  States  aniiy,  and  did  good  service.  In 
1r<m  atone  hoii!«.-s  were  en-cted,  a  school  was 
hegim  by  the  society  of  Friends,  and  on  at- 
lenipt  was  mode  again  to  induce  them  to  cul- 
tivate the  noil;  hut  tlieM  efforts  proved  inef- 
fectuid.  Peace  was  indeed  made  with  the 
Pawnees,  but  their  reservations  were  now  over- 
run, and  out  of  80.000  acres  tbey  hud  only  225 
in  cultivation ;  the  Indians,  with  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $Hj,OiiO,  were  actually  starving. 
Tliey  Miiiglit  to  move  to  Indian  territorv.  A 
tnuty  was  made  with  coinmissi oners  at  ^Vash- 
higt'in  in  IM',  and  another  iu  March,  I8<i<J ; 
but  by  the  act  of  May  8,  lfl"2.  government 
direclvil  their  reservation  of  80,<J00  acres,  and 


their  tnut  Uiuls  of  IST.iXn  «(«kl 
half  the  proceeds  to  be  invntidlrti 
efit,  half  to  be  spent  in  pnm£t 
log  new  hoiii«a  tor  tbem  vitl 
reserratioD  in  Indt&n  UrritMj. 

money  to  arbe  from  thi*  turn..    ,    

per  cent  on  9200,  OOiJander  tlw  tn«r4K 
and  the  interest  od  $27,4;^  itjKbtdk 
them  by  gOTemtnenL  Th«  tnb«M«B 
numbered  1,800  ;  io  15(10.  803  i  Biiav. 

K1N8AB,  a  WL-st'^rn  state  of  Iht  i«« 
Union,  the  21st  aaiuttted,  lytuebetntflfcT 
and40°N.,and]on.  !)4' tO'andKS'T.tat^ 
ed  N.  byNehntka,  E.  by  >{tsM.ori.&VUB 
territory,  and  ^'.  bv  C«lur«d<>.  A  f*^' 
the  boundary  on  thV  northeast,  ai^jHtV> 
Bouri,  is  fonneil  Ky  the  Mumwij  *■.  Ih 
state  has  theeenerjil  form  uf  »r«(ta|k^i^ 
ing  410  m.  E.  ntid  W.  and  aboU  IWkS.^ 
S.,  and  contualii^  BI.SIS  aq.  m.  UbMl 
into  104  conntles,  of  which  SI  hi  IRlw 
unorganized,  OS  fiiilnwH:  Allra.  Aulr 
poboe,  Atchiaou.  linrbonr,  Ihotao, 
Brown,  Buffalo,  liiillor.  Chase,  Claret* CWf 

--    Clark,  Cby.    Clund,  CwffcJ.  C<       '- 
"        *     '    Davie,  Deeaur,  D 
B^dwards,  EQii^  E 

Gr>hM.  Goib 


Cowley,  Crawfi 

Duniphan,  Dou);):!.' 
Foote,  Ford,  Fryiil 
Greeley,  Green^ 


ley,  Green\> !,  Ilunillon,  Usnv.lr 

.^,  HodKenuui.  Honard.  Jackwo.  J<n* 
Jewell,  Johnson,  Kuqsoo,  Kdarocy.  El 
Kiowa,  Labette,  Lmo,  Lcnveaworih.  1 
Linn,  Lyon,  Marion.  Marshall,  tbita* 
Meade,  Miami,  Mltcliell,  MontfiuiiKtr,  ]l«h 
Nemaha,  NeoaLn.  Xess,  Sortoii,  Ompi,^ 
home,  Ottawa,  I'uwnee,  PhiIli[Mi,  PottM^ 
mie,  Pratt,  Ra«Iin«.  Reno,  Kcpnkfc.  ■» 
Riley,  Hooka,  Rn~h.  Hu9m-11.  SaIIdc,  St«a.1^ 
wick,  Sequoyah,  Si,w-anl,  ShaMmMk  Sh«nH 
Sherman,  Smitl],  Muffonl,  ^caaton,  >^N^ 
Sumner,  Thomi-.  T^^.-i^u,  Wahaamwo.  VdM 
Washington,  Wi. ', 
dotte.  The  cfti-- 
tlie  federal  cem-'i- 
which  had  T.OW  i 
1,284  J  Emporia.  :: 


;  !■■ 


1.  M'iitoD.  Wuodif*.  Via 

i  Kan,<>as,  a»  rmtm  ^ 
>f  1870.  «»(«:  .\tfUA  . 
i^ihitanU:  Butrr  'pwapfc 
It;  Fi)rtS™ii,4.1T«;i**' 
■nworth,  17.1*73:  l»i^ 
Tr>peka,  tbe  rsfiiUi.t,I«; 
10.      Kiiii'W  had  SJMI  !» 

MUM  I 


9,041 ;  PaoU,  , 
and  Wyandotte, 
habitant)  inise:>.  i<>,.-.-i">  i]i  1 

In  1870.    Tomuhip  uid  d^i 

quired  to  make  ererr  7«er  an  enamortiM  ' 
inhabitanta.  Aeeording  to  the  MiU  bmm* 
18T3,  the  number  itf  iuBkbitaati  la  tbi  fl^ 
ized  counties  wie  eOB,OM  -  -  -  >- 

S.800,  I 

010,868,  ■  gidn  itf  8M.M4,  or  «r-<t  W  «» 
in  three  yean.  Of  0te  total  pimWiMk 
1870,  202.824  were  nulee  end  lSS,lfS  l«^ 
8ie.O07  were  natire  and  48,m  fbnfp  k«M 
340.377  were  white,  IT.IOB  eaknd,  ■<  M 
Indians.  Of  thoee  of  native  blrth,<Mn«* 
bom  in  the  atAte.  U.BM  in  IDInoiit  lUllil 

r,  n,m  la  a*rt 


DornnUi  __    

nudcing  the  total  poMilntloB  of  tteMt 
),  a  ^  itfJ|M^4«C  or,«r-«t  K*^ 


Pennsylvnnia.  Of  the  foreigners,  6,824 
oativi-A  of  British  America,  0,161  of  Eng- 
10.640  of  Irelunil,  1,274  of  France.  12.- 
!  Geraionf,  4,<J64  of  Sweden,  and  1,32B 
rlUcrland.  llie  densit;  of  Enopulation 
48  perHuns  to  a  square  mile.    The 


■  families,  with  nn  avcrajte  of  6-08  per- 
o  each,  and  71,071  dwdlinfre,  with  an 
re  of  .'>-13  persons  to  each.  Id  the  S.  TF. 
f  the  state  i:i  a  wttlcment  of  Mennonites. 
iCTvafv  of  population  from  1800  to  1870 
19*9  iii-r  cent.,  a  much  larger  gain  daring 
■eriml  rlinn  U  shonn  in  anj  other  state ; 
'lativc  nmk  rose  from  33  to  26.  The 
;r  of  tnait)  citizens  21  years  old  and  up- 
wos  ao.'riiD.  There  wcfl-  in  the  sWte  108,- 
irwins  from  5  to  18  years  of  age,  and  90,- 
iaK-9  from  16  to  4-').  The  total  Dumber 
in;;  scli.iol  witf  fi:),lS3;  10.369  persons 
ir:-  'if  i\^v  ;inj  ovtT  wore  iiniihle  to  read, 
4..MII  roiild  not  wrilo.  Of  the  10B,«S0 
diilt^  in  thv  sliite,  e.«!>4.  or  8'42  per  cent.. 
Iliti.-rat<' :  und  «f  the  ijll,045  female  adults, 
or  lAi  p,T  cut.,  were  ilHterutc.  The 
,-r  iif  [laiipcr-"  Jiuppiirtiii  during  till-  vear 
:  -Iiin.'  1,  IHTu,  wii.-^  301.  at  acostof  J4fi,- 
Of  till'  t(itjii  number  (33(1)  receiving  sup- 
'nni.-  1.  HTC,  IWI  wtro  natives  ami  140 
ners.  Tin-  nunitier  of  iier(H)n3  ci>nvict- 
.•rinif  rluriML-  ihi-  year  visa  151.  Of  the 
iiiiiili.T  v.\-2'.']  in  prison  June  I.  1870,  2<'>2 
>f  iiiitivf  unci  ti7  "t  foreign  birth.  The 
^•ntain-'l  {••'^  hllnd,  \H  doaf  nn<)  dumb, 
snn.-.:ind  \m  iilintir.  nfthi- total  jKipu- 
I'M  viirs  of  :iw  and  over (2Sari,-)1 ).  there 
i-npi-^M  in  all  oirn  pat  ions  123.852  per- 
in  iU.'riciiItiiro.  T;'..-'2«.  including  21.714 
liuriil  l:il..iriTs  iind  .'iii.h2o  farmers  and 
^^:  in  [>nif,—iiin:il  ami  ]ierson;il  services. 
■      ■  ■  ■  ■  ■n.   4.4N1 


deaths  returned  by  the  censns  of  1 
4,59S;  there  were  418  deaths  from  consamp- 
tion,  or  one  death  from  that  disease  to  1 1  from 
all  causea;  699  from  pnenmonla,  854  from 
scarlet  fever,  240  from  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevera.  and  204  from  enteric  fever.  The 
Indians  remaining  in  Kansas,  not  enumerated 
in.the  censas  of  1B70.  are  the  Kiekapoos,  260 
in  number,  on  a  reservation  of  16,200  acres  in 
the  N.  E.  port  of  the  state ;  the  prairie  band  of 
the  Pottawattamies,  about  400,  on  a  reaerva- 
tion  of  77,SS7  acres  14  m.  K.  of  Topeka;  and 
about  60  C'liippewaa  end  Uunsees,  who  own 
6,760  acres  of  land  abont  SS  m.  8.  of  LawreDC«. 
—The  general  snrlace  of  Kansas  is  an  ondn- 
lating  platean,  which  gently  slope*  from  the 
western  border,  where  the  altitude  above  tho 
sea  is  about  8,600  ft.,  to  the  eastern  line,  which 
is  elevated  about  760  ft.  above  the  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  Kansas  river.  The  river  bottoms  are 
generally  from  one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  8  m. 
wide,  but  toward  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
on  the  Arkansas  and  Republican  rivers,  they 
are  from  2  to  10  in.  wide.  Back  from  the 
bottom  lands,  bluffs  rise  to  a  height  of  from 
""  ft,  with  a  slope  of  20°  to  80'.  From 
■)luffs 


tcili.il. 
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leai'liers  nut  sjK'cilied ;  in 

nd  iiiii'liiiiLieal  and   mining  iniliislrlcii. 
im'lniliiii.'  4.138  Mm-k^mitbs,  625  boot 


of  these  bluffs  may  be  aeen  a  soc- 
ccssion  of  rolls,  or  upland  prairies,  whose  topt 
are  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  apart, 
and  from  20  to  80  ft.  above  the  intervening 
valley.  The  general  inclination  of  the  ridges 
is  N.  and  S.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  Mate 
which  is  flat  or  monotonous.  The  rarface 
of  eastern  Kansas  is  chiefly  nodnlatlng^  and 
presents  a  succession  of  rich  prairies,  Krasa> 
covered  hills,  and  fertile  valleys,  wltn  an 
abundance  of  timber  on  the  slreiuns.  Tlio 
western  half  is  not  so  dii'iT>iIieil  in  its  scenery, 
hut  it  has  n  rolling  and  varied  surface,  with 
every  requi^te  for  a  flne  grazing  conntry. 
Kansas  is  well  sujiplied  with  rivers.  0a  the 
i  E.  border  of  the  statt-  the  navipible  Uissonri 
presents  a  water  front  of  nearly  190  m.  The 
Kansas  Is  formed  by  the  rontluence  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Smoky  Hill  riven  near  Junction 
City,  whence  it  flows  in  an  E.  course  alK.ut  160 
m.  to  the  Missouri  near  Kansas  City.  It  li>Dot 
navigable,  though  steamboats  have  asrended  to 
Junction  City  on  the  Smoky  IHU.  Tlie  latter 
has  its  source  near  the  Rocky  mountains  in 
Colorado ;  it  receives  from  the  north  in  Kan- 
sas the  Saline  river.  al>oiit  SOO  m.  long,  and  the 
Solomon.  300  m.  Tlie  Republican  river  rises 
in  Colorado,  and  after  flowing  through  N.  Vi. 
Kansas  into  Nebraska,  enters  Kansas  again 
about  150  m.  W".  of  the  E.  border  of  the  state; 
it  i:i  more  than  400  m.  long  from  its  aourre. 
The  Kansas  receives  from  the  north  the  Big 
Blue  river,  which  rises  In  Nebraska  and  is 
a)>out  I2.'i  m.  long,  and  the  Grasshopper,  about 
75  m. ;  on  the  south,  it  receives  near  I^wrenre 
the  Wakarusa.  which  is  nearly  60  m.  long. 
AlHiut  two  thinls  of  the  slate  lies  S.  of  tbe 
Kansas  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers,  and  la  ther»- 
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fore  called  southern  Kansas,  the  remainder 
being  known  as  northern  Kansas.    The  Osage 
river  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state,  and  after 
a  S.  £.  course  of  about  125  m.  enters  Missouri. 
The  most  important  nvers  ha\ing  a  southerly 
course  are  the  Neosho,  which  rises  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state,  and  after  a  S.  £.  course 
of  about  200  m.,   during  which  it  receives 
the  Cottonwood  and  other  streams,  enters  the  ' 
Indian  territory  about  25  m.  W.  of  the  S.  E.  | 
corner  of  Kansas ;  the  Verdigris,  which  flows 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Neosho  into  the  Indi- 
an territory,  receiving  Fall  river  on  the  west ; 
and  the  Arkansas,  which   has  its  sources  in  ! 
the  Rocky  mountains  in  Colorado.     This  river 
runs  through  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  length  ' 
of  Kansas,  first  E.  and  then  S.  E.,  and  with 
its  tributaries  waters  two  thirds  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state.     Its  windings  in  Kansas 
have  been  estimated  at  500  m.     Its  tributaries 
on  the  N.  or  E.  side  include  the  Walnut,  the 
Little  Arkansas,  and  Cow  creek.    In  the  S.  W. 
corner,  the  Cimarron  flows  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  state.    The  above  constitute 
only  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Kan- 
sas; tliere  are  numerous  tributaries  of  these 
from  25  to  75  m.  long,  which  with  the  main 
streams  make  Kansas  one  of  the  best  watered 
of    the   western   stiites;    but   none  of    tliem 
are  navigable. — No  thorough  geological  sur- 
vey of  Kansas  has  yet  been  undertaken ;  but 
preliminary  examinations  have  been  made  by 
Professors  G.  C.  Swallow  and  B.  F.  Mudge. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  state  belongs  to  tlio 
carboniferous  system,  in  which  are  found  all 
the  bituminous  coal  measures  of  the  state.  The 
greater  part  of  this  area  is  the  upper  carbon- 
iferous, the  lower  carboniferous  only  coming 
to  the  surface  in  the  S.  E.  corner.    This  forma- 
tion is  composed  of  many  different  strata  of 
limestone,  sandstone,  coal,  marls,  shales,  Are 
clay,  slate,  selenite,  &o.,  varying  in  thickness, 
and  occurring  irregularly.     The  carboniferous 
system  is  divideil  by  Prof.  SwoUow  into  the 
following  series:    upper  coal,  3111  ft.  thick; 
chocolate  limestone,  79  ;  cave  rock,  75 ;  Stan- 
ton limestone,  74 ;  spring  rock,  80 ;  well  rock, 
238 ;  Marais  des  Cygnes  coal,  3(>3 ;  Pawnee  lime- 
stone, 112;  Fort  Scott  coal,  142;  Fort  Scott 
marble,  22 ;  lower  coal,  350 ;  lower  carbonifer- 
ous, 120;  total,  1,1)8(5  ft.    Some  of  these  series, 
however,  are  only  local.    Further  west  is  the  up- 
per and  lower  Permian  system,  having  a  depth 
of  about  7o0  ft.,  and  containing  numeruus  strata 
of  mngnesian  limestone  and  beds  of  gypsum. 
This  system  is  supposed  to  extend  across  the 
state  from  N.  to  S.  in  an  irregular  belt  about 
50  m.  wide.     Adjoining  it  on  the  west  is  a 
tract    belonjriug  to   tlie   triassic  system,   the 
strata  of  which  have  a  thickness  of  338  ft.,  and 
are   coinp<)Sed   of  limestone,   Simdstone,  thin 
coid  veins,    gypsum,  selenite,  and  magnesian 
marls  and  shales.     West  of  this  is  the  creta- 
ceous formation,  extending  to  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.     It  crosses  the  state  in 
a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction  near  the  mouths 


of  the  Saline  and  Solomon 
covering  the   whole    western  poilMitfAi 
state.    Prof.   Madge  says:     ^Tlwiaitf 
the  richest  depouts  of  the  UnMSMk 
its  fossils,  and   posaeeaea  great  giahidb' 
terest    It  not  only  abonnda  in  vdpHi- 
ed  fossils,   similar  to  thoee    of  odK|itt 
of  the  United  Statea,  ma  weD  ai  d  m^ 
but  contains  many  apedea  nev  to 
The  predominant  fosaila  of  the 
of  tliis  formation  are  dicotykdoaoai ! 
of  which  about  50  apedea  have  beoi  iHt,t 
dozen  of  which  are  new  to  adcaea.  ia^ 
these  is  the  cinnamon,  now  growing  MJ|f& 
torrid  climes.     More  weaterlr  are  ppittM 
the  remains  of  aharka  and  other  fiak,  a|iA 
in  size  the  largest  now  known;  also 
and  other  ampliibiana,  of  laige 
liar  forms.**  Fifteen  specimena  of : 
three  of  reptilea,  and  five  of  fialia% 
unknown,  were  obtained  hereu 
ing  region  of  Kanaaa  occnpiea  tha  m^m^ 
portion  of  the  state;,  haring  a  '  "^ 

from  £.  to  W.  of  about  180  m^  and^ 
an  area  of  about  17,000  aq.  m. 
this  region  ontcroppinga  of  bitmniaoai  aid 
appear.    Many  of  the    veina   are  tUii  lA 
some  of  them  are  7  ft  thick  and  pnrima 
good  quality  of  bitnminoua  coal; 
extensively  carried  on  at  aeveral  , 
is  also  found  in  the  W.  part  of  the  iM^  1^ 
of  inferior  quality.     In  thia  regioa  ■k'h* 
exists  in  large  quantities  in  nnmctooa  9"^ 
and  extensive  salt  marshea.     The  aalt  mM 
embraces  a  tract  about  80  by  85  m^  en*' 
ing  tlie  Republican,  SolomoOi  and 
leys.    Salt  is  also  found  S.  of  the 
river.    On  the  W.  border  of  the  state 
an  extensive  deposit  of  cTTstalliaed  aalt  ii  M 
from  6  to  28  in.  thick.    *It  haa  not|  hanm, 
been  made  available  for  oommereial  PBpM^ 
in   consequence  of   the  difficulty  of  sbm^ 
Analyses  of  Kanaaa  aalt  ahow  It  to  be  flf  it- 
markable  purity,  entirely  free  from  lUorik 
of  calcium.     Iron  ores  hava  been  fooA  ii 
various  localities,  but  not  of  a 
be  profitably  worked.     Jjead,  alum, 
suitable  for  hydraulic  cement,  utUulai.i^ 
posits  of  paints,  lime,  excellent  baUdiMilw^ 
and  brick  and  other  clays  are  fouid.-^uh4i 
no  other  western  atate  haa  so  plcaant  M 
beautiful  a  climate  aa  that  of  Kanaaa^  cr  • 
many  bright  sunny  di^ya.      The  wintcn  ■• 
milder  than  in  the  aame  latituda  fiuthcr  «iL 
the  temperature  rare^   falling  bdaw  wa^ 
According  to  observationa  covering  fire  yoP 
made  by  Prof.  8oow,  Kanaaa  had  man  irii 
during  the  seven  montha  from  If ardi  1  to  OiL 
1  than  any  other  of  19  northern  and 
states  with  which  comparison  waa  ou 
less  during  the  winter  montha  than  a^y 
except  one.    In  summer  the  temperatme  i 


from  80*"  to  100^  but  the  air  ia  dry  aal/vi. 
while  the  nighta  are  invariably  cool  nd  iv«A 
ing.    The  extraordinary  deanieaa  of  the 
phere  is  remarked  by  alia  brangeriL    The 


Aii;rr««al)le  feature  of  tbo  cltmate  la  the  Mvere 
winds  wliicb  swwp  over  th«  prairies  during 
llu  winter  muDths from  the  northwett;  during 
Mmmer,  pluiisunt  S.  W.  breezes  prevail.  The 
BItwn  annual  teiiipuruture  for  five  jtan  was 
U-8°:  sprint;,  52'2°;  summer,  76-5° ;  autuioD, 
M*S*;  winter,  29'1°.  Tbe  average  animal 
irinfaU  wa*4t09in.r  spring,  10-82;  summer, 
18-C;  autumii,  DTD;  winter,  6-42;  from  March 
1  to  Oct.  1,  34-16.  Tbe  climate  of  Kuisaa  is 
nid  to  be  liijilily  fuvurable  to  consump^vcs 
tad  tboae  su&eriDH  with  uatlimatic  or  broD- 
•Ual  complaints;  tbu  contral  and  W.  portions 
an  siDguliirl;  fre«-  from  the  diseases  whi<'h 
■rvvail  in  miiurnatic  regions  and  mountain  dis- 
aieti^  aucli  OS  fever  and  ague,  and  rbeamatio 
■id  aente  febrile  di^asea. — Tbo  soil  of  Kansas 
li  bighl;  favorable  to  agriculture.  On  the  bot- 
tomUods  it  ii  from  2  to  10  ft.  deep,  and  on 
llw  aplandi  from  1  to  3  ft.  In  tbe  E.  half  at 
tb«  state  it  U  a  black  sandy  loam  intermixed 
Vith  vegetable  [nould.  In  the  W.  part  the  soil 
to  li^t-coiored,  and  is  deeper  than  that  of 
•Mtem  Kanius,  being  from  2  to  10  ft.,  bat  it 
«Olitaiiis  IcsM  vegctablu  mould.  Tbe  soil  of  the 
Wtire  state  Is  rich  in  mineral  constituents; 
thb  feature,  together  with  an  unusually  good 
dr^DSgC.  givi's  to  it  valuable  qualities  for  the 
growth  of  vegetation.  Keporta  covering  nine 
ntn  show  tliiit  tbo  averugo  production  of 
Indian  corn  per  acre  was  18  to  48-4  bushels, 
wheat  ll'ti  to  21-4,  rvB  IT  to  25-8,  oats  2.1  to 
4i,  barlL'7  2:|  to  ;t8,  i>otatoes  S5  to  149.  Fine 
grsdng  and  good  li»y  uru  afforded  by  the 
pnirio  grill's  wliich  everywhere  abound, 
nowing  from  1  to  (!  ft.  high.  The  pl^na  in 
we  W.  part  nf  the  state  are  covered  with  a 
dull  grasii,  which  has  a  fhort  curled  leaf  and 
spr«:uls  on  the  ground  like  a  thick  mat.  It 
ia  known  in  bulTalu  gr.i^*,  and  in  eilremcly 
sweet  and  nutrJtinuH.  (>o<id  timber  is  well 
di*tributf(l  iliriiugboiii  the  E.  part  of  the  state, 
bein^'  gcritTiilly  found  along  streams  and  adja- 
cent r.ivini.">.  Tlie  uliuiidiince  of  coul  and  stone, 
bowcviT.  clitiiini->lti'«  tlie  need  of  woihI  for  fui'l 
or  buildinif  I'lirpost's.  Ttie  mo:4t  abundant 
kiodn  of  tr<.'t"<  uru  oak.  elm,  liliu'k  walnut, 
Cottonwood,  box  dd,r.  honey  liwust,  willow, 
hickory,  ■iyeanioro.  white  u»)i,  and  hackborry. 
The  biiftalo.  elk.  deer,  anlelupe,  prairie  dog, 
■(inirr.;!,  borni-d  fro^',  prairie  hen,  grouse,  wild 
turker,  wild  gmw,  and  manv  varieties  of 
small  binl^  are  found.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
in  a  proiiiitieiit  indiii<Iry.  and  the  W.  part  of 
the  sliitf  ]>rf?ii-[il7<  umi*nal  :iilvantngcs  for  sheep 
raisin;.'.  —  Ai-i'unlin^  to  the  census  of  18T0. 
there  wcr,'  ■..i;."i';.'*79  acres  of  land  in  farm^ 
indiiijinu"  \,'.i7\.<«>'-i  arres  of  improved  land, 
C3''>.4HI  nf  ivoiHlland.  and  n,o:ili.4oT  of  other 
nnimproM'd  land.  Tlie  tot;d  number  of  fanns 
waa  :t8,2"J;  tliL-re  wiro  ."i,478  containing  be- 
twetu  l«  iirxl  •!<>  iicn-s,  13.744  between  20  and 
60,  H.7:i-2  l.,tiv,-eii  '»>  anil  inn.  5,346  Wtween 
lOi)  unil  :ii"i.  4-2  U-lwei-n  5CM)  and  1,000,  and 
13  nvor  l,ii.)0.  Tbe  cWi  value  of  farmi<  was 
$!»0,:l-.;7.o  lo ;  of  furioiug  iuiplcmenta  and  nia- 
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flhineiT,  HOSStatS;  total  •moimt  of  wagas 
paid  during  the  year,  Inclodiug  value  of  board, 
|S,BlB,4aa ;  total  (wdmated)  Toloe  of  all  farm 
productions,  inolMlng  bettenuenta  and  addi- 
tions to  stock,  tST,Ut),<tO] ;  value  of  orcluud 
prodocta,  |lDH,04tf;  of  produce  of  market 
gardens,  (128,018;  of  forest  prodocta,  (8(8,- 
M7;  of  home  manufacturea,  |1GB,01O:  of 
animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  daughter, 
t4.1Da,8S6i  of  aU  Uve  stock,  t28,lTS,lBS. 
Tbe  number  of  acres  under  caltivatioB  was 
retnmed  at  8,476,862  In  1872,  and  1,983,- 
699  in  1878 ;  the  value  of  farm  productioiu 
in  the  former  veor  was  $20,266,109.  The 
chief  agricultural  productions  la  1870  and  1878 
were  as  follows: 


injaf 

lai.in 


The  number  (rf  domestio  animals  on  farms  re- 
ported by  the  census  of  1870,  and  the  number 
and  value  of  all  in  the  stale  as  npurled  by  the 
state  authorities  in  1873,  were : 


AHlXAia. 

1  .m 

»4.WI 

VdakWIL 

MutMUlltHM. 

....     »:*.VJ 

1ILSI4.M1 

— Tliough  having  on  abundance  of  water  pow- 
er, Kansaa  has  not  yet  attained  a  high  rank  in 
manufacturing  industry,  the  people  being  de- 
voted chiedy  to  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and 
fruit  growing.  Aerordlng  to  the  censua  of 
1870.  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  es- 
tabliabment.4  waa  1,477.  having  2M  steam  en- 
gines of  6.86fi  horse  power,  and  68  water 
wheels  of  I,7r<a  horse  power,  and  employing 
6.844  hands,  of  whom  It.H'Mi  were  adult  males, 
IIH  adult  females,  and  127  yonth.  The  capital 
invested  amounted  to  14.319.060;  wages  paid 
during  the  year,  (2,377,611;   value  of  mate- 
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rials,  $6,112,163;  of  products,  $11,775,888. 
The  chief  industries  were:  195  carpentering 
and  building  establishments,  capital  $146,678, 
products  $1,725,438;  106  flouring  and  grist 
mills,  capital  $1,050,800,  products  $2,938,215 ; 
123  fonnderies,  capital  $135,986,  products 
$326,420;  105  lumber  mills,  capital  $642,955, 
products  $1,736,381 ;  76  saddlery  and  harness 
establishments,  capital  $217,205,  products 
$425,928;  6  woollen  mills,  capital  $l»2,000, 
products  $141,750.  Assessors  are  required  to 
collect  every  year  statistics  of  agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, minerals,  &c.,  and  the  state  board  of 


agriculture  to  publish  anmiAOj  adctiiM  rtite> 
ment  of  the  various  indn«tries.  Trmfpoiu- 
tion  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Miiioiin  riTtr 
and  the  numerous  railroads.  In  1M5  tbcre 
were  but  40  m.  of  railroad  in  Eanaaa.  In  IdTt 
the  entire  mileage  had  increased  to  2.131,  tad 
was  being  rai)idly  extended.  The  rulroad  ••- 
sessors  in  the  latter  year  returned  2.002  bl, 
assessed  at  $11,704,154.  The  railroads  Iji^ 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  state  in  1871  to- 
gether with  their  termini  and  their  astcMd 
value  in  Kansas,  are  represented  in  the  foDov- 
ing  statement : 


NAMES  OF  CORPORATIONS. 


TERMrXI. 


MilM  ta  tto 
■lata  coMpto' 


AtchiM>n  and  Nebnuika 

Atchison,  Toi»eka,  and  Santa  Y6 

Knuic'h 

Central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

Doniphan  and  Wathena , 

Junction  City  and  Fort  Kearney  . 

Kansas  Central 

Kansas  Pacific 


Branches < 

Lawrence  and  Bouthwestem 

•  Leavenworth.  Atchiiion,  and  Northwestern 
LoaTcnworth,  Lawrence,  and  GalToston, 


Branches 


Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas 

Neohho  division 

Bedalla        •*      

OsagD  "      

Cherokee     "      

Missouri  iJIver 

Missouri  River.  Fort  Scott,  and  Gulf 

8t  Joseph  and  Denver  City 

*  Bt.  Loula,  Lawrence,  and'  Denver  . . 
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Atchison  and  Lincoln.  Neb 

Atchison  and  state  line • 

Newton  to  Wichita i 

Atchison  and  Waterville ; 

Doniphan  and  Wathena. ' 

Junction  City  and  Clay  Centre ■ 

Leavenworth  and  Denver,  Col 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Denver.  C<ri 

Lawrence  to  Leavenworth 

Junction  City  to  Clay  Centre j 

Lawrence  and  Carbondale ' 

Leavenworth  and  Atchison 

Ijiwrence  and  Coffey^lle 

Olathe  to  Ottawa 

Cherryvale  to  Independence 


Junction  City  to  Parsons 

ii^dalla.  Mo.,  to  Parsons 

Ilolden.  Mo.,  to  Paola 

Parsons  to  Arkansas  river,  Indian  Ter. ' 
Kansas  City,  Mo»  and  LMvenworth. . . 

"       "  -        Baxter 

Elwood  and  Ilastinirs,  Neb 

Pleasant  Uill,  Mo.,  and  Carbondale 
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In  1873  there  were  in  the  state  26  national 
banks,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $1,975,000, 
and  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $1,5.*57,496. 
The  entire  bank  circulation  was  $1,825,496, 
being  $5*01  per  capita;  ratio  of  circulation  to 
wealth,  one  per  cent. ;  ratio  of  circulation  to 
bank  capital,  77*8  per  cent.  In  1874  there 
were  84  lire  and  marine  and  20  life  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  the  state. — The 
executive  department  of  the  government  con- 
sists of  a  governor,  whose  annual  salary  is 
$8,000 ;  lieutenant  governor ;  secretary  of 
state,  $2.000 ;  auditor,  $2,000 ;  treasurer,  $2,- 
0f>0;  attorney  general,  $1,500;  and  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  $2,000.  All  of 
these  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  The  legislature  at  present  (1874) 
comprises  33  senators,  who  are  elected  for 
two  years,  and  105  representatives,  elected 
for  one  year.  Their  com]>en8ation  is  fixed 
by  the  constitution  at  $8  a  day  for  actual  ser- 
vice, and  15  cents  a  mile  for  travel  to  and 
from  the  capital ;  the  entire  per  diem  compen- 
sation for  each  member  l>eing  limited  to  $150 
for  a  regular  and  $90  for  a  special  ses-sion.  The 
sessions  are  annual,  beginning  on  the  second 

*  Leased  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  rallr^  company. 


Tuesday  of  January.  A  two-thirds  rote  of  ill 
the  members  electee!  in  each  branch  of  thekfV' 
lature  is  required  to  pase  a  meaBore  ofcr  tk 
governor's  veto.  The  judicial  power  u  ToUri 
in  a  supreme  court,  consisting  c^  a  chief  jv- 
tice  and  two  associate  justicea,  elected  by  tha 
people  for  a  term  of  six  years;  16  dteirt 
courts,  of  one  judge  each,  elected  by  the  peoplv 
of  the  district  for  four  years ;  a  probile  eoirt 
in  each  county  consisting  of  one  judge  deded 
for  two  years ;  and  jostices  of  the  peace  dkfl- 
ed  in  each  township  for  two  years.  Gcnenl 
elections  are  held  annoally  on  the  Tiieid^  8a^ 
ceeding  the  first  Monday  in  yorember.  Ite 
right  of  suffrage  is  limited  by  the  constitalisa 
to  white  males  21  years  old  and  over,  who  an 
either  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  htvt 
declared  their  intention  to  become  sac^  mi 
who  have  resided  in  Kansas  six  months  asit 
preceding  the  election  and  in  the  towiaUp  or 
ward  in  which  the  rote  is  offered  at  I 
days.  Persons  who  have  engaged  in 
are  made  ineligible  to  any  oflke  d  ' 
profit.  The  property  owned  bj  a 
woman  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  any 
may  come  to  her  afterward  «zoept  tnm  kv 
husband,  remains  her  separate  ufuueilj.  asl 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  narhiMmina,  orUlt 
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for  bis  debts.  Sbe  may  conTey  ber  property, 
or  make  contracts  concerning  it.  She  may  sne 
and  be  sued,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  nnmar- 
lied  woman,  and  may  carry  on  any  trade  or 
business  and  have  full  control  over  ber  earn- 
ings. Neither  husband  nor  wife  may  bequeath 
more  than  one  half  of  his  or  her  estate  away 
from  the  other  without  written  consent  Di- 
vorces may  be  granted  by  the  district  court, 
among  other  causes^  for  abandonment  for  one 
year,  adultery,  impotency,  extreme  cruelty, 
drunken  nests  gross  neglect  of  duty,  and  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  subsequent  to 
marriage.  The  plaintiff  must  have  resided  a 
year  in  the  state.  In  actions  for  libel,  the 
truth  published  with  good  motives  and  for 
fnstifiablc  ends  may  constitute  a  good  defence. 
The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  limited  to  12  per 
cent.  Kansas  is  represented  in  congress  by 
two  senators  and  three  representatives,  and  has 
therefore  five  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 
The  total  state  debt,  Jan.  1,  1874,  was  $701,- 
550;  bonded  school  del)tof  counties,  $1,928,- 
585;  municipal  debt,  $10,899,445;  aggregate, 
$18,529,580.  The  income  and  disbursements 
of  the  various  funds  were  as  follows : 


BdVKCKS, 


I      lUctifita.      ,  DUbuwfwaU.'     Hthiiw. 


G«ii«i«I  n»renuo $744.<^ftS  99 

Interest  ftiod 146,7Tft  11 

einklDK  ftiud 47.229  96 

Annual  iich(M»l  Aind  . . .  249.771  S2 

PMnuuMfiit  M-bool  (Uod  281.1  <'4  81 

llUiteo'  ftin<l 7,510  ^9 

lnaas«  Mviiim  fund . . . '        

Bailmiul  hind i  6.210  S^h 

Pnritrntlarv  fiind 

lnt.oninuiiWi|*iil  bonds  ft)^.389  16 


$6ft6.S6ft 
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8.ft00 
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Total I1.498.S65  42  $1,291,860  18  $20Mn49 


The  vjiliic  of  taxa]>le  ])roperty,  as  fixed  by  the 
state  bonnl,  and  tlie  amount  and  rate  of  taxa-  ■ 
tioii  Miico  Kansas  became  a  state,  are  shown  in 
the  follow iiii:  table  :  I 


YEARS.                    .  T^l. 

1M;i  $24.744.8:W 

l-^fl li».2-:>.T4i> 
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Tlie  Ftate  L'<»vernment  is  supported  chiefly  by  a 
tax  dire(  tl y  upon  the  people,  the  asse>8ment 
being  ma<le  upon  a  cash  valuation  of  all  the 
real  and  personal  estate,  including  the  proper- 
ty of  railriiad  comp:mies  and  other  corpora- 
tions. The  asylums  for  the  insane,  deaf  and 
dumb,  ami  blind  are  ea<'h  controlled  by  a 
board  of  six  trustees  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor and  si^nate.    The  asylum  for  the  insane  at 
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Osawatomie  is  Rrettlj  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  state.  The  number  of  patients  at  the 
olose  of  1878  was  121 ;  the  current  expenses 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $28,221.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  asylum  in  1863,  878  per- 
sons nave  been  admitted,  of  whom  161  have 
been  discharged  recovered,  88  improved,  26 
stationary,  and  19  died.  Ine  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Olathe,  orsanixed  by  the 
legishiture  in  1866,  is  intended  to  affora  in- 
struction, without  charge  for  board  or  tuition, 
to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  state  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  21  years.  The  course  of 
instruction  covers  six  years,  but  may  be  ex- 
tended in  certain  cases.  Students  are  also  re- 
quired to  devote  time  to  industrial  pursuits 
with  a  view  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  livcdi- 
hood  after  leaving  the  institution.  By  this 
means  a  considerable  income  is  created  for  the 
asylum.  In  1878  there  were  5  instmctors  and 
77  pupils,  of  whom  52  were  in  attendance  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Tlie  amount  appropii»- 
ted  by  the  legislature  was  $36,604,  including 
$20,000  for  additional  buildings.  The  institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  founded  in  1867,  is  at  Wy- 
andotte. It  comprises  educational  and  indus- 
trial departments,  and  in  1878  had  4  instmc- 
tors and  88  pupils.  The  cost  of  the  institution 
in  that  year  was  $11,590.  The  state  peniten- 
tiary at  leaven w^ortb  at  the  end  of  1878  had 
840  convicts,  of  whom  19  had  been  sentenced 
by  the  United  States  and  49  by  military  courts; 
25  had  been  convicted  of  murder,  11  of  man- 
slaughter, 10  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  178 
of  larceny,  82  of  bursary,  15  of  robbery,  and 
15  of  rape.  The  disbursements  for  1878  were 
$126,267;  the  resources  amounted  to  $189,- 
607,  including  $70,000  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  and  $54,282  received  fn»m  prison- 
ers^ labor,  boarding  United  States  prisoners, 
&c.  Some  of  the  convicts  are  eniploye<l  in 
various  industrial  pursuits  within  the  prison, 
while  others  are  employed  under  contract  out- 
side. Convicts  may  receive  a  percentage  of 
their  earnings.  In  1873,  for  want  of  a  state 
reform  school,  75  boys  from  15  to  20  years  of 
age  were  confined  in  the  penitentiary. — The 
constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  *^  en- 
courage the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral, 
scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement,  by 
establishing  a  uniform  system  of  common 
s<*hooIs,  and  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  embra- 
cing normal  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  uni- 
versity departments."  The  proceeds  of  all 
lands  grante<l  by  the  United  States  to  the  state 
for  schools,  and  of  the  500,000  acres  granted 
to  each  of  the  new  states  by  congress  in  1841, 
all  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heir  or 
will,  and  such  nercentage  as  may  be  granted 
by  congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  state, 
are  made  a  perpetual  school  fund.  Tlie  in- 
come of  the  state  school  funds  is  reoiured  to 
be  disbursed  annually  among  the  scnool  dis- 
tricts ;  but  no  district  is  entitled  to  receive  any 
portion  of  such  funds  in  which  a  common 
school  has  not  been  maintained  at  least  three 
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months  in  each  year.  General  odncational  in- 
terests are  under  the  supervision  of  a  state  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  and  there  is 
a  superintendent  in  each  county.  The  board 
of  education  consists  of  the  state  superinten- 
dent, the  chancellor  of  the  state  university, 
the  president  of  the  state  agricultural  college, 
and  the  principals  of  the  state  normal  schools 
at  Emporia  and  Leavenworth.  A  prominent 
duty  of  the  board  is  to  issue  diplomas  to  such 
teachers  as  pass  the  examination.  The  state 
institutions  of  learning  are  governed  by  a  board 
of  seven  regents,  of  whom  one  is  an  ex  officio 
member  and  six  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  senate.  According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
the  whole  number  of  schools  was  1,689,  having 
1,955  teachers,  of  whom  872  were  mules  and 
1,088  females,  and  attended  by  59,883  pupils. 
Of  these,  1,663  were  public  schools,  with 
1,864  teachers  and  58,030  pupils;  5  were  col- 
leges, with  27  teachers  and  489  students;  6 
were  academies,  with  86  teachers  and  415 
pupils;  and  4  were  private  schools,  with  4 
teachers  and  115  students.  The  total  income 
of  all  the  educational  institutions  w^as  $787,- 
226,  of  which  $19,604  was  from  endowment, 
$678,185  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and 
$89,437  from  tuition  and  other  sources.  In 
1873  there  had  been  organized  4,004  school 
districts,  in  which  there  were  3,133  school 
houses.  The  entire  school  population  of  the 
state  (between  5  and  21  years  of  age)  num- 
bered 184,957,  of  whom  121,690  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  the  average  daily  atten- 
dance being  71,062.  There  were  1,880  male 
teachers,  receiving  an  average  monthly  salary 
of  $38  43,  and  2,143  female  teachers,  whose 
average  monthly  salary  was  $30  64.  The  per- 
manent school  fund  was  $1,013,982,  including 
$1,008,682  interest-bearing  securities.  The  in- 
come from  various  sources  for  public  schools 
amounted  to  $1,657,318,  including  $931,958 
from  district  tax  and  $231,917  received  from 
state  fund.  The  total  expenditures  for  schools 
were  $1,48S,676,  including  $716,056  for  teach- 
ers, $51,504  for  rent  and  repair  of  buildings, 
$160,723  for  furniture,  apparatus,  <^c.,  $515,- 
071  for  buildings  and  sites,  and  $79,812  for 
miscellaneous  items.  The  total  value  of  school 
houses  was  $3,408,956;  of  apparatus,  $33,873. 
Kansas  has  four  state  normal  schools  for  the 
free  training  of  public  school  teachers:  one  at 
Emporia,  organized  in  1865;  one  at  Leaven- 
worth, in  1870;  one  at  Quindnro,  in  1871; 
and  one  at  Concordia,  in  1874.  The  first 
named  has  a  normal  department,  which  affords 
a  two  years*  an-l  a  four  years'  course  of  study, 
and  a  modol  departinont.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  1>>73  was  218,  the  disbursements  $17,- 
829.  The  school  at  Leavenworth  comprises  a 
normal  department,  which  affords  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  subjects  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  and  a  model  school  in 
which  the  art  of  teaching  may  be  practised. 
This  model  school  comprises  13  grades  or  de- 
partments, in  which  in  l.*<73  there  were  1,100 
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npils  receiving  instraction  from  13  teidien 
n  the  normal  department  there  were  7  XmA' 
ers  and  68  stodents.  The  Qaindiro  Bonnal 
school  is  for  colored  pervoiis,  mid  wm  ittenM 
in  1873  by  82  papils>  The  state  miirenitT  k 
at  Lawrence.  The  plan  cf  the  insdCBtioa 
comprises  six  departments :  1,  sdenoc,  Uiaft> 
ture,  and  tlie  arts;  2,  law;  8,  medieint;  j 
theory  and  practice  of  elementary  instmodoi; 
5,  agriculture;  6.  normal  departmcBL  h 
1874  only  one  of  tnese  departments  had  ban 
organized;  this  oompriaed  a  classical  ooam. a 
scientific  conrse,  ana  a  coarse  in  citiI  asd  to* 
pographical  enffineering.  There  were  tim  IS 
instructors  and  272  pupila,  of  whom  71  wm 
in  the  collegiate  and  199  in  the  prepswiwy 
department  No  charge  is  made  for  tritha 
The  university  already  Iiaa  rahiahle  eal» 
tions  in  natural  history,  and  a  oonsidcnhliB- 
brary.  The  magnificent  hmlding  of  the 
tution,  246  ft.  long,  08  ft^  wide  in  the 
and  62  in  the  wings,  contains  64  rooms, 
ding  an  immense  hsll,  to  be  devoted  to  pvpe- 
ses  of  instruction.  The  state  affri4nxltnnl  ea^ 
lege  at  Manhattan  has  received  the  nstad 
grant  of  lands  made  for  the  estahUshmoil  if 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechaaie  vta 
The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  afford  m  ia- 
dustrial  rather  than  a  profesnonal  edofirtiflik 
Four  general  courses  of  instraction  m  pp»- 
vided :  the  farmer's,  the  mechanic's,  the  eM- 
mercial,  and  the  woman's.  The  farm  t/miam 
200  acres  of  pr^rie  upland,  so  arranged  »ib 
afford  the  best  facilities  for  teachingusMS- 
cations  of  science  to  agricnltore  andBMBff 
practical  experiments.  The  nnrseiy  sf  fi 
acres  contiuns  the  largest  and  most  nUk 
a<tsortment  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  west  of  At 
Mississippi  river.  The  mechanical 
embraces  carpenter,  wagon,  blacksmith,  _ 
and  harness  shops.  Women  are  tanditKV* 
ing,  printing,  telegraphy,  photognpiy,  mi 
other  branches.  Tuition  in  all  departnuaCf  ii 
free.  The  principal  colleges  are  St.  Benediel^ 
(Roman  Catholic),  at  Atchison,  fomded  ii 
1859,  which  in  1878  had  7  instructors  sad  N 
pupils ;  Washburn  college  (CongregatioaA  tf 
Topeka,  founded  in  18A5,  having  5  instneton 
and  98  students ;  Highland  nnirersity  (ftmkf* 
terian),  with  4  instructors  and  187  itntah; 
Baker  university  (Methodist  EpisoopsiX  ' 
Baldwin  City,  with  8  instmctors  and  O  ito* 
dents;  college  of  the  sisters  of  Bethany  (bi» 
copal),  at  Topeka,  with  10  instructors  an  fl 

Snpils;  and  Ottawa  nniversity  (Baptiit).  rt 
Ottawa.  The  Kanais  academy  of  acienes  m 
organized  in  1868  as  a  society  of  natnni  U^ 
tory,  but  was  enlarged  in  its  seope  in  1871,  ■& 
incorporated  by  the  l^i^islatnre  the  folio*^ 
year.  In  its  present  foHrm  it  oomprchcndi  ^ 
servers  and  investigators  in  eveiy  line  of  M 
tific  inqniry,  and  aims  to  increase  and 
knowledge  of  science  pardenbriy  in  its 
tion  to  Kansas.  The  sodety  liaa  made 
contribations  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ittii  i* 
geology,  botany,  ornithology,  ieht^yokg*;  •* 


tomology,  and  meteorologj,  and  derigtu  in 
time  to  make  a  complete  scientific  sarvey  of 
theatate. — According  to  the  cennu  of  1870, 
there  were  in  the  itate  574  libreriea,  having 
218,670  volumes;  864,  with  126,201  volumea, 
were  private,  and  190,  with  0S,435,  vere  other 
than  private,  incladiag  4  circulutiag  libraries 
witli  «,(USO  volamea.  The  state  library  in  18T4 
contained  abont  10,000  volumes.  The  number 
of  nuw-spspers  and  periodicals  in  1870  was  97, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  96,S03 ;  copies 
uumallj  isaned,  9,518,170;  13  were  daily,  clr- 
eolation  I7,CT0 ;  4  tri-weelilj,  ciroulatioa  I.SIO ; 
78  weeldy,  circulation  71, SOS ;  and  8  month- 
Ij,  eirculatiOD  6,000.  The  number  of  religions 
organ iIation^<  of  ail  denominations  was  S80, 
luviag  itOl  edifices,  with  10S,13£  sittings,  and 
property  valued  at  $1,722,700.  The  denomi- 
natiuiu  were  represented  as  follows : 
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— Kansas  was  onncseil  to  tlic  United  State*  in 
1803  a.f  part  of  tlio  territory  boiiglit  from 
France  undiir  tlio  Rcnenil  designation  of  Loui- 
Biiina.  By  the  Ml^^souri  C(>iii|iruuiisQ  bill  of 
163(1  it  was  providtil  '•  that  in  utt  the  territory 
ceded  by  Franco  to  the  United  Stotes  under 
the  name  of  l-ouisinnii  which  lies  X.  of  Int.  36° 
SO'  X.,  c.tceptinK  only  snrh  part  thereof  an  is 
imluded  within  the  limit"  of  the  stnto  [Mia- 
Bouri]  contain plnti-d  by  this  art,  s'nvery  and 
involuntary  servitude,   otherwise  than  in  the 

tnnishni<.-nt  of  crime  whereof  tiio  party  sliall 
Hve  been  duly  ronvi(tei|,  sliall  l>e  and  is  here- 
by for  ever  proliihiteii."  By  an  act  of  con- 
En  piissed  in  M;iy,  1854,  the  territories  of. 
nsas  iind  Nebriiska  were  orpinized.  and  in 
■ectinn  14  of  this  act  it  mm  det'lnred  thnt  the 
Conilitiitii>n  and  all  the  hiws  of  the  United 
States  i^houlil  l>e  in  force  in  these  territories 
except  tiic  Missouri  conipruinise  act  of  1820, 
*•  which  ...  is  hereby  din-lared  inoperative 
and  void."  The  <|ueMi«n  of  slaverv  was  thus 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlio 
territory.  This  fornie<l  the  leiwling  topic  of 
disciiision  in  con^cre^i,  and  caused  a  great  agi- 
tation throiighriut  the  country.  About  amonth 
previon<ly  the  leKi-hiture  of  Massachusetts  had 
incor]iorate<l  the  Mosnacliu setts  eniigrant  aid 
company,   tor   the  purpose  of   essiscing   emi- 
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grants  to  aettia  tn  the  new  territories,  by  ^*tiig 
them  nseful  information,  procuring  thancbeui 
passes  over  railroads,  and  eatabUahtng  milu 
and  other  conveniences  at  central  points  in  the 
new  settlements.  In  July  the  legUlatnre  of 
Connectlout  granted  s  charter  to  a  similar 
company.  A  large  immigration  iato  KanaM 
from  Uie  northweitmistateshadalreadf  taken 
place,  and  emigrants'  in  eon^ermble  nambers 
from  the  free  states  and  a  few  from  the  slave 
states  DOW  availed  tbeoitelves  of  the  oppor> 
tanitiM  for  che^)  tranqiortation  offered  hy 
these  componiea  to  aettle  in  gnniii  A  wtj 
of  M  men  led  bj  Kr.  Bransoomb  founded  the 
town  of  Lawrence,  and  were  soon  after  joined 
by  OO  or  70  more  led  by  Mr.  Charles  Bobinam 
and  8.  C.  Pomeroy.  Settlers  from  Htswurl 
were  at  the  some  time  passing  into  Kansas,  in 
many  coses  taking  their  slaves  with  than.  On 
July  20,  18H,  a  pnblio  meeting,  called  by  the 
"Flatto  County  Defensive  AsMMHotlon,'*  was 
held  at  Weston,  Mo.,  and  reaolntlons  were 
adopted  and  published  declaring  Out  the  omo- 
ctstlon  woold  hold  Itaelf  in  Mdineaa,  when- 
ever called  npon  by  any  of  the  dtlms  of  Kan- 
■oa,  "to  assiit  in  removiiw  any  and  all  emi- 
grants who  go  there  nnder  tlw  auspices  of 
northern  emigrant  aid  societies."  On  Aug.  It 
another  meetmg  was  held  at  Weston,  at  which 
resolutions  were  adopted,  dedoring  in  favor  o( 
the  extension  of  slavery  Into  °"fnTiit  It  also 
appears  from  a  congressional  investigaticn  or- 
dered in  18Se,  that  before  any  elections  were 
held  in  the  territory  a  secret  sodety  was 
formed  in  Hissonri  for  the  onrpoee  of  extend- 
ing slavery  into  Kansas  ana  other  territorlM. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  sending  voters  into  tlw 
territory.  Andrew  H.  Boeder  of  Pennsylvania 
had  been  appointed  ([overnor  by  President 
Pierce,  and  urriv»l  io  Kansas  Oct  6.  An  eleo- 
tion  for  a  territorial  dclegete  to  congress  was 
lield  Kov.  29.  The  polls  were  taken  iiuescssion 
of  hy  armed  bauds  from  Missouri,  and  out  of 
2,843  rotes  caitt  it  was  subsequently  ertiiuated 
bv  H  congressiouol  investigating  committee  tlist 
i'T29  wereiite{*aL  On  Marth  M.  ISGo.  another 
election  for  members  of  the  territorial  le^riiila- 
ture  was  held,  and  tlie  polls  were  again  tttken 
possession  of  by  large  bodies  of  armed  men 
froniiMissouri,  who,  after  electing  pro-slavey 
delegate*  from  every  district,  returned  to  Ihdr 
own  homes  in  the  adjacent  state.  From  the 
investigation  by  the  coDi-Tessiunal  committee 
it  appeared  that  out  of  6,214  votes  cast  at  this 
I  election,  only  1,410  were  l^rol,  of  which  791 
were  given  for  the  free-state  or  anti-slavery 
candidates.  From  six  of  the  districts,  evi- 
dence of  the  iilenl  nature  of  tho  proceedings 
liaving  been  laid  before  Gov.  Beeder.  he  set 
addo  the  returns  end  ordered  new  elections  in 
those  districts,  which  resulted  tn  the  choice 
of  free-state  delegates,  except  at  Leavenworth, 
where  the  polls  were  ag-Jn  seised  by  Misaoa- 
rians.  Gov.  Reeder  soon  after  visited  Wash- 
ington to  confer  with  the  federal  aathoritiee, 
and  after  hta  return  hi*  removal  from  the  office 
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of  povernor  was  announced,  July  20,  for  the 
alleijed  reason  of  irregular  proceedings  in  the 
purchase  of  Indian  lands.  The  territorial  legis- 
lature assiembled  at  Pawnee,  July  3,  but  two 
days  afterward  adjourned  to  Shawnee  mission, 
near  the  Missouri  line,  where  they  reassembled 
July  16,  and  remained  in  session  till  Aug.  30. 
One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  expel  the  free- 
state  men  chosen  at  the  second  elections  or- 
dered by  Gov.  Reeder,  and  to  give  their  seats 
to  the  pro-slavery  men  originally  returned. 
They  also  passed  an  ai*t  making  it  a  capitid  of- 
fence to  asriist  slaves  in  escaping  either  into 
the  territory  or  out  of  it ;  and  felony,  punish- 
able with  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  from 
two  to  five  years,  to  conceal  or  aid  escaping 
slaves,  to  circulate  anti-slavery  publications,  or 
to  deny  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  terri- 
tory ;  also  an  act  reipiiring  all  voters  t'>  swear 
to  sustain  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and  they  also 
adopted  in  a  body  the  laws  of  Missouri,  and 
pa*«scd  an  act  making  Lecompton  the  capitid 
of  the  territory.  Wilson  Shannon  of  Ohio 
was  appointed  governor  in  place  of  Mr.  Keeder, 
and  assumed  office  Sept.  1.  A  few  days  later 
a  convention  of  tlie  free-state  party  was  held 
at  Big  Springs,  and,  after  i)rote?iting  against 
the  acts  of  the  legislature,  nominated  ex-Gov- 
ernor Reeder  as  delegate  to  congress,  and  ap- 
pointed Oct.  9  as  the  time  for  holding  the  elec- 
tion, when  Gov.  Reeder  received  about  2,400 
votes.  Delegates  were  subsequently  chosen 
to  a  constitutional  convention,  which  assem- 
bled at  Topeka  Oct.  23,  and  sat  till  Nov.  12, 
when  they  promulgated  a  constitution  for  the 
state  of  Kansas  in  which  slavery  was  pro- 
hibited. The  contest  between  the  free-state 
and  i»ro-slavery  parties  now  grew  to  such  a 
j)itch  of  violence  that  several  men  were  killed 
on  each  side,  and  the  people  of  Lawrence  be- 
gan to  arm  for  self-defence.  The  governor 
called  out  the  militia.  A  large  number  of  Mis- 
souriims  enrolled  themselves  as  Kan>>as  militia, 
and  Lawrence  for  some  days  was  in  a  state  of 
siege;  but  the  ditficulty  was  temporarily  ad- 
justed by  negotiation,  and  the  Missourians  Te- 
tired  to  their  own  state.  On  Dec.  15  the  peo- 
])le  voted  upon  the  question  of  accepting  tlie 
Topeka  constitution,  and  the  pro-slavery  men 
abstaining  from  participation,  it  was  accepted 
with  only  45  votes  against  it,  exclusive  of 
Leavenworth,  where  the  polling  was  prevented 
by  an  inroad  from  Missouri.  On  Jan.  15, 1850, 
an  election  was  held  for  state  officers  and  a 
logishitnre  under  the  Topeka  constitution,  and 
Charles  Robinson  was  chosen  governor.  The 
legi>lature  met  at  Topeka  March  4,  and,  after 
organizing  and  inaugurating  the  governor  and 
otlier  olhcers,  adjourned  to  Julv  4.  Earlv  in 
April  a  considerable  body  of  armed  men  from 
(Jeorgia,  Alabama,  and  otlier  southern  states, 
led  by  Maj(»r  Buford,  arrived  in  Kansas.  On 
the  17th  of  the  same  month  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  house  of  representa- 
tives, appointe<l  about  a  month  before,  and 
charged  to  investigate  the  troubles  in  the  ter- 


ritory of  Kansas,  aniTed  at  LftwicHi  Ik 
result  of  their  investigations  was  s  iqat  br 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  Memb- 
ard  of  Michigan  and   Sherman  of  Qk  h 
which  they  said:    ^^ Every  electioi  kiMi 
controlled,  not  by  the  actual  settkn^lttlp 
citizens  of  Missouri;  and,  as  a  eooMfHee. 
every  officer  in  the  territory  from  MMMti 
legislators,  except  those  ^pointed  t^AtfRi- 
ident,  owe  their  positions  to  non-nalitf  !»• 
ters.    None  have  been  elected  by  tbe  lite 
and  your  committee  have  been  unable  Is  M 
that  any  political  power  whatersr. 


unimportant,  has  been  exercised  by  theyfl^ 
of  the  territory/'    Mr.  Oliver  of  MiMQviii 
third  member  of  the  committee,  madi  a » 
nority  report,  in  which  he  SMd  that  that  la 
no  evidence  that  any  violence  was  rcMitrilik 
or  force  employed,  by  which  men  vcitpi- 
vented  from  voting.     On  May  &thef(nHri|Bf 
of  Douglas  county  found  indictmeatt  i^tal 
Keeder,  Robinson^  Luuie,  and  otlier  tnt^ttt 
leaders,  for  high  treason,  on  the  groood  of  Mr 
participation  in  the  organization  of  a  ttli 
government  under  the   Topeka  oomtiMiK 
Keeder   and    Lane   escaped   from  the  Uri- 
tory,   but  Robinson  was  arrested  mi  fcfC 
in  prison  for  four  months.     The  United  8Mi 
marshal   took   Buford's  men    into  puf;  ■! 
armed  them  with  government  miukeCa  te- 
rence  was   agmu  besieged  by  a  ]ugt  Ihml 
and  on  May  21,  under  a  promise  of  hA^ 
to  persons  and  protection  to  propotTi  A* 
inhabitants  gave  up  their  arms  to  tM  mA 
The  invaders  immediately  entered  the  ten. 
blew  up  and  burned  the  hotel,  burned  Xr.li^ 
inson^s  house,  destroyed  two  printing  jn0Mt 
and  plundered  several  stores  and  hooeei  A 
stiite  of  cinl  war  now  spread  throndi  thelff- 
ritory,  the  free-state  party  being  f^xnuM  vilk 
contributions  of  arms  and  money  firoa  Mi- 
slaveholding  states.     On  May  26  a  4^  is 
which  ^ve  men  were  killed,  occurred  il  Pbi- 
tawattainie,  where  John  Brown  with  a  te^ 
of  free-state  men  was  encamped;  and  oa tai 
2  there  was  another  at  Black  Jack,  wUeh  it- 
suited  in  the  capture  of  Gapt.  Fete  tufA 
er  with  80  of  his  men.    Similar  alUn^  in- 
tended with  loss  of  lifeT  continued  to  oeev 
for  three  or  four  months^      X^artics  of  Mi- 
grants from  the   free    states  on  their  vn 
through  Missouri  were  in  many  eaaea  stoppM 
and  turned  back.     The  free  rtate  IcrtttBat 
met  at  the  appointed  time  (JvJy  4)  at  Topcbk 
and  was  forcibly  dispersed  by  United  eblc* 
troops  under  CoL  Sumner.    On  Ape.  14  Ike 
free-state  men  assailed  and  took  a  foi&ed  part 
near  Lecompton,  occupied  by  CoL  Ttat  «tt 
a  party  of  pro-slavery  men,  and  e^»tared 
and  20  other  prisoners.    On  Aoc.  17  a  i 
ty  was  agreed  to  between  Gov.  SliaBBaB 
tiio  free-state  men,  by  which  ShannoB 
the  cannon  taken  at  Lawrmoe^  and 
in  exchange  Titus  and  the  other  priaoaew^   f 
few  days  later  Shannon  received  notice  of  kii 
removal  from  office,  John  W.  Geary  of 
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nrlrania  being  appointed  in  his  stead.  Mr. 
Woodson,  tiie  secretary  of  the  territory,  and 
•edng  governor  before  Geary^s  arrival,  on  An^. 
S6  isssaed  a  proclamation  declaring  the  tern- 
lory  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  He  coUect- 
'  ad  a  considerable  armed  force  at  Lecompton, 
while  another  body,  amounting  to  1,150  men, 
tnemblcl  under  the  Hon.  David  R.  Atchison, 
late  U.  S.  senator  from  Missouri,  at  a  point 
caidled  Santa  F4.  On  Aug.  29  a  detachment 
from  Atchison's  army  attacked  Osawatomie, 
wbich  was  defended  by  a  small  band  under 
John  Brown,  who  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
bot  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  two  killed, 
il?e  wounded,  and  seven  prisoners.  Five  of 
the  assailants  were  killed,  and  80  buildings 
were  burned.  The  next  day  a  body  of  free- 
■tate  men  marched  from  Lawrence  to  attack 
Atchison's  army.  On  their  approach  the  lat- 
ter retired  with  his  forces  into  Missouri.  On 
Sept  1  the  annual  municipal  election  took 
jJiiee  at  Leavenworth.  A  party,  chiefly  from 
jllasouri,  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the 
free-state  men,  burned  their  houses,  and  forced 
^>ont  150  to  embark  for  St.  Louis.  On  Sept 
8  Gov.  Geary  arrived  at  Lecompton,  and  Rob- 
inBon  and  the  other  prisoners  held  on  a  charge 
of  treason  were  released  on  bail.  The  governor 
on  assuming  otiice  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  all  bodies  of  armed  men  to  disband. 
He  also  promised  protection  to  the  free-state 
men,  who  accordingly  laid  down  their  arms. 
But  the  Missouri  men  immediately  assembled 
to  the  number  of  upward  of  2,000,  forming 
three  regiments  with  artillery,  and  marched  to 
attack  Lawrence,  under  command  of  a  member 
of  the  Missouri  legislature.  Gov.  Geary  with 
a  force  of  Unite<l  J?tates  soldiers  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  Lawrence,  and  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  thein  to  retire.  During  their  re- 
troiit  a  free-state  man  named  Buffum  was  shot 
down  by  a  man  named  Hanes  almost  in  the 
presence  of  the  governor,  who  subsequently 
caused  the  arrest  of  Ilanes  on  a  charge  of 
murder.  The  L'uite<l  States  district  judge  Le- 
compte,  who  was  nott.Hl  as  an  octive  parti- 
aan,  liberated  llanes  on  boil,  and  afterward  on 
hahfas  corpus.  Thereupon  Gov.  Geary  for- 
wardetl  a  ropre^ntation  to  Washington  demand- 
ing the  judge's  removal,  and  about  the  middle 
of  December  Jaine^  C.  Harrison  of  Kentucky 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  (iov.  Geary  now 
reporte<l  to  tlie  pre"<i(lent  that  ]>eace  and  order 
were  C4>ni]»letely  reestablished  in  Kansas.  On 
Jan.  6.  1«.")T,  the  legislature  elected  under  the 
Tt»i)eka  constitution  met  at  Topeka,  and  organ- 
ize<l  next  day.  The  UnittHl  States  marshal  im- 
me<rmtely  arreste«l  the  pre<»i(lent  of  the  senate, 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  and  about  a  dozen  of 
the  lea<lin;r  members,  whom  he  carried  prison- 
ers to  Tecum^eh  on  the  cliarire  of  **  having 
taken  upon  tIieTns«.lves  the  office  and  public 
trust  of  legislators  for  the  state  of  Kansas, 
without  lawful  deputation  or  appointment." 
The  h»»uses,  beinir  left  without  a  (piorum,  met 
the  next  day  and  adjuurned  till  June.    Shortly 


afterward  the  territorial  leglilatore,  eompoaed 
entirely  of  pro-slavery  men,  choeen  at  an  dee* 
tion  in  which  the  free-state  men  bad  declined 
to  participate  on  the  ground  of  its  illegalitj, 
met  at  Lecompton.  and  among  other  acts  ptM- 
ed  one  providing  lor  the  eleciion  of  a  conven- 
tion to  frame  a  state  conatitiition  for  Kaniaa. 
Meanwhile  the  home  of  renreaensativea  at 
Washington  had  passed  a  bill  dedarinff  void 
all  the  enactments  of  the  territorial  leffisUtnre, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  **  cmel  and  op- 
pressive," and  that  ^*  the  said  legislature  was 
not  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  Kansas,  hot 
was  forced  npon  them  by  non-residents.''  The 
senate  refused  to  pass  the  bill,  and  also  to  con- 
iinn  the  appointment  of  Harrison  in  place  of 
Lecompte,  who  thus  remained  chief  luitice  of 
Kansas,  never  having  been  actoally  disndssed. 
Upon  this  Gov.  Geary  resigned  his  oflSce  and 
quitted  the  territory.  Robert  J.  Walker  of 
Mississippi  was  appointed  by  President  Bu- 
chanan his  successor,  with  Frederiok  P.  Stan- 
ton of  Tennessee  for  secretary.  The  election 
for  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention 
was  held  on  June  15.  The  free-state  men  gen- 
erallv  took  no  part  in  it,  on  the  gronnd  that  the 
legislature  which  ordered  it  hid  no  legal  au- 
thority, and  that  if  they  attempted  to  vote  they 
would  be  defrauded  and  overborne  by  intru- 
ders from  Missouri.  About  2,000  votes  were 
cast,  while  the  legal  voters  in  ^e  territory 
by  a  recent  census  numbered  about  1 0,000, 
At  the  territorial  election  held  a  few  months 
later,  the  free-state  men,  being  assured  by  Gov. 
Walker  of  protection  from  intruders,  went  to 
the  polls  and  cast  about  7,<M)0  votes,  to  8,700 
votes  thrown  by  the  opposite  party,  electing 
Marcus  J.  Parrott  delegate  to  congress,  together 
with  9  of  the  17  councilmen  and  27  of  the  89 
representatives.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
change  this  result  by  means  of  a  false  return 
from  Oxford,  Johnson  co.,  a  place  containing 
1 1  houses.  It  was  alleged  that  at  this  place 
1,624  persons  had  voted,  and  a  corresponding 
roll  of  names  was  sent  in,  which  on  exandna- 
tion  proved  to  have  been  copied  in  dphabedcal 
order  from  a  Cincinnati  directory.  This  re- 
turn, which  if  accepted  would  have  changed 
tlie  party  character  of  the  legislature  by 
transferring  from  the  free-state  to  the  pro- 
slavcey  side  eight  representatives  and  toree 
councilmen,  was  rejected  by  Gov.  Walker  ta 
a  manifest  falsification.  8oon  after  the  ter- 
ritorial election  the  constitutional  convention 
met  at  I^ecompton  and  adopted  a  constitution, 
four  sections  of  wldch  related  to  slavery,  de- 
claring the  right  of  owners  to  their  slaves  to 
be  inviolable,  and  prohibiting  the  legislature 
from  passing  acts  of  emancipation.  This  pro- 
vision alone  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors 
at  an  election  to  be  held  on  Dec.  21.  The  bal- 
lots cast  were  to  be  endorsed  '*  Constitution 
with  slavery**  or  '* Constitution  with  no  sla- 
very,** thus  securing  in  any  event  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  several  clauses  of  wnich, 
besides  those  thus  submitted,  were  highly  ol>- 
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jectionablo  to  a  majority  of  the  people.  A 
provision  was  inserted  in  the  schedule  annexed 
to  the  constitution  preventing  any  amendment 
of  that  instrument  previous  to  1864.  The 
promulgation  of  this  constitution  caused  great 
excitement  in  Kansas.  Gov.  Walker  condemned 
it  in  tlio  strongest  manner,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  Washington  to  remonstrate  against  its 
adoption  by  congress;  but  before  his  arnval 
there  the  act  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
president.  Gov.  Walker  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Washington  resigned,  and  J.  W.  Denver  of 
California  became  governor.  At  the  election 
of  Dec.  21  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
slavery  clause,  the  vote  returned  was  G,226, 
more  than  half  of  which  was  from  counties 
along  the  Missouri  border,  whose  total  num- 
ber of  voters  by  the  census  did  not  exceed 
1,000.  Against  the  slavery  clause  there  were 
5(59  votes,  the  free-state  men  generally  abstain- 
ing from  voting.  The  constitution  being  thus 
nominally  adopted,  an  election  for  officers  un- 
der it  was  to  be  held  on  Jan.  4.  The  territo- 
rial legislature  at  a  special  session  passed  an 
act  submitting  the  Lecompton  constitution  to 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people  on  the  same  day 
with  the  Lecompton  state  election,  and  the 
result  was  a  majority  of  10,226  votes  against 
it.  Congress  after  long  discussion  referred  the 
matter  to  the  people  of  Kansas  at  an  election 
on  Aug.  3,  1858,  when  the  Lecompton  consti- 
tution was  again  rejected  by  10,000  majority. 
Meanwhile  the  territorial  legislature  had  called 
another  convention  to  meet  in  April  to  frame 
a  new  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
people  and  ratitied  by  a  large  majority,  though 
by  a  small  total  vote.  Shortly  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  Lecompton  constitution  by  the 
people,  Gov.  Denver  resigned,  and  Samuel 
Medary  of  Ohio  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  territorial  legislature  met  in  Jonuary,  1859, 
and  passed  an  act  submitting  to  the  people  the 
question  of  calling  still  another  constitutional 
convention.  The  election  was  held  April  4, 
and  the  result  was  a  majority  of  3.881  in  favor 
of  holding  a  convention.  An  election  was  ac- 
cordingly held  for  delegates,  and  the  conven- 
tion tims  chosen  met  at  Wyandotte  July  5,  and 
adjourned  July  27,  after  adopting  a  constitution 
by  a  vote  of  34  to  18,  prohibiting  slavery. 
This  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  4>opu- 
lar  vote  Oct.  4,  and  was  ratified  bv  a  vote  of 
in.421  to  o,5o0.  The  first  election  under  it  wos 
hold  Nov.  8,  v;hen  a  delegate  to  congress  and 
members  of  the  territorial  legislature  were 
elected.  On  Dec.  6,  1859,  a  rei)resentative  in 
congress,  state  officers,  and  members  of  a  state 
legisl.iture  were  chosen,  the  governor  being 
Charles  Kobin-ion.  On  Jan.  29,  18U1,  Kansas 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  under  the  Wy- 
andotte constitution,  which  with  the  several 
amendments  since  passed  is  still  the  supreme 
law  of  the  state.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
civil  war  eastern  Kansas  suffered  much  from 
the  irregular  warfare,  known  there  as  ** jay- 
haw  king,"  which  was  carried  on  by  confed- 


erate raiders  from  MiMOori  and  Aikaawi  nd 
the  unionists  who  opposed  them.  Tbe  moA 
prominent  of  these  disorders  was  the  tnack 
made  npon  Lawrence,  Aug.  21,  186S,  by  a 
band  of  confederate  gnerillas  under  CoL  Qoia- 
trell,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  lira 
and  much  property.  During  the  war  Kaai 
furnished  to  the  federal  armj  upward  of  ifli,- 
000  men. — See  '*  Resources  of  Kanssi,**  by 
0.  C.  Hutchinson  (Topeka,  1871). 

KANSAS  cm',  a  citjr  of  Jackson  co^  MuHwi, 
the  second  in  tlie  state  in  population  and  »- 
portance,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tk 
Missouri  river,  just  below  the  month  of  tki 
Kansas  river,  and  near  the  Kansas  bordcf, 
135  m.  >y.  N.  W.  of  Jefferson  City,  and  SS 
m.  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Lonia ;  pop.  in  186Q,  4,418; 
in  1870,  82,260,  of  whom  8,770  were  coIokA 
and  7,679  foreigners;  in  1874,  estimated  bjr 
local  authorities  at  40,000.  The  site,  viiki 
was  originally  very  rough  and  uneven,  hn 
been  levelled,  and  now  presents  a  modcrstchr 
even  apnearance,  except  where  a  high  Uu 
divides  the  upper  or  hiU  part  of  the  dtj  froa 
the  ^^  bottom  "  or  low  hmds  where  the  rulrosd 
depots  are.  It  is  not  regularly  laid  oat^bst 
the  streets  arc  wide,  and  are  graded  and  sev- 
ered, provided  with  sidewalka,  and  hghted 
with  gas.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  brick. 
Waterworks  are  in  process  of  constmctiiA. 
The  Missouri  is  here  spanned  bj  a  bridfs 
1,387  fit.  long,  resting  on  seven  piers,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  Four  fines  of  itrHl 
ruilroad,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  l^  la, 
run  to  various  parts  of  the  citv  and  to  the  sob- 
urbs  of  Wyandotte,  Kan.,  an^  Weatporl.  Tbt 
surrounding  country  is  fertile,  and  aboaadi  m 
coal  lead,  iron,  zinc,  salt,  gypsum,  fire  chif, 
and  building  stone.  By  means  of  seven  nil- 
roads  the  city  commands  the  trade  nut  oalv 
of  W.  Missouri  and  lvaw<^^  but  also  of  x 
Texas  and  part  of  Colorado  and  New  MensOL 
These  lines,  which  centre  at  a  common  pas- 
senger depot,  are  the  Hannibal  and  8L  Josspb: 
Kansas  Pacttic ;  Kansas  Ci^,  St.  Joseph,  SM 
Council  Bluffs ;  Leavenworth,  Lawience,  aid 
Galveston;  Missouri  River,  Fort  Seott,  aid 
Gulf ;  Missouri  Pacific ;  and  St  Louis  KaiHS 
City,  and  Northern.  The  Jf^rfiT  City  mi 
Memphis  and  the  Kansas  City,  WyaadfllttfL  «i 
Northwestern  railroads  are  in  promaafrcm 
the  city,  and  the  Kansas  Midland  mie  is  ci- 
pected  to  reach  this  point  in  1 874.  The  niabcr 
of  arrivals  of  steamboats  in  1878  was  85l  Hm 
organization  of  a  system  of  barge  narigata 
has  been  much  discussed,  and  promises  sooecia 
The  sales  of  merchandise  at  wnoleaale  in  l£i3 
amounted  to  $18,844,440 ;  in  1878  to$15,fK;- 
000;  at  retail  in  the  hUter  year,  to$8,55S,00iL 
The  trade  in  cattle  (chiefly  from  Tesa»)  aid  ia 
hogs  is  one  of  the  most  important  bnaehsa 
The  receipU  of  cattle  in  1S71  were  190M 
head;  in  1872,  280,802;  in  1878,  227,ff9i 
valued  at  $3,415,036;  of  ho^^  in  1871,  41.- 
036 ;  in  1K7S,  104,639 ;  m  1878, 290,938,  iiM 
at  $2,131,177  tiO.    The  reodpta  of  hona  in 
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1878  were  4,202 ;  of  sheep,  5,975.  The  pack- 
ing biuiness  is  extensive,  and  has  increased 
with  great  rapidity.  The  number  of  hogs  pack- 
ed in  1868  was  18,000 ;  in  1860, 28,000 ;  in  1870, 
86,000;  in  1871,  88,000;  in  1872, 180,000;  and 
in  1878,  194,944,  the  products  being  valued  at 
$2,889,858.  The  number  of  cattle  packed  in 
1872  was  20,500,  value  of  products  $615,000; 
in  1873,  20,549.  value  of  producto  $796,470. 
There  arc  four  large  packing  houses^  with  ca- 
pacity, during  the  season  from  Nov.  1  to 
jfarch  1,  for  packing  480,000  hogs,  and  during 
the  year  700,000.  The  receipts  of  grain  in 
1872  were  1,001,298  bushels;  m  1878,  1,718,- 
280,  inclading  750,400  of  wheat,  886,800  of 
Indian  corn,  and  105,200  of  oats.  The  ship- 
ments in  the  latter  year  were  1,180,880  bush- 
els; products  of  the  mills,  98,500  barrels  of 
fionr  and  100,000  bushels  of  com  meal. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  limited,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  branches  is  confined  to 
a  single  establishment  of  a  kind.  The  principal 
items  are  cigars,  tobacco,  ale  and  beer,  saddles 
and  harness,  furniture,  brass  castings,  scales, 
soap,  types,  roofing,  lightning  rods,  cooperage, 
carriages  and  wagons,  crackers,  bricks,  and 
blank  books.  Tliero  are  12  banks  and  branches, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,257,500.— The 
city  is  divided  into  six  wards,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen.  It  has 
a  well  organized  fire  department  and  an  eflScIent 
police  force.  The  valuution  of  property  in 
1872  was  $11,993,060;  in  1873,  $12,687,875 ; 
taxation  in  the  latter  year,  $848,916  56;  ex- 
penditures, $836,8H7  97.  There  are  a  city 
nospital  and  a  workhouse,  an  orphan  asylum, 
a  woman^s  home,  and  a  Catholic  nospital  with 
a  large  building  in  process  of  erection.  The 
public  schools  are  in  a  fiourishing  condition. 
Tlie  nnniber  of  school  houses  in  1873  was  14, 
of  wliirh  9  were  owned  by  the  city  and  5 
rented  ;  number  of  schools,  14  (1  high,  10  dis- 
trict, and  3  col(»re<l) ;  rooms  occupied,  59 ; 
sittings.  3.050  ;  teachers,  51» ;  children  of  school 
age  (5  to  21),  6,(>36;  number  enrolled,  4,259; 
avi^raso  attendance,  2,224.  There  are  two 
medic  il  colleges  (the  Kansas  City  college  of  : 
physicians  and  surgeons  and  the  medical  ool- 
le:?e  of  Kuiisxs  City),  a  Catholic  female  college  ' 
(St.  Teres  I's  academy),  an  opera  house,  2  the-  I 
atres,  4  diily  ( 1  German),  2  tri-woekly,  and  : 
8  we^lcly  (1  (;v.*rman)  new'^papers,  and  1  hi-  ' 
montlily  pL-riodioal.  The  number  of  churches  I 
is  28.  viz.:  2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Congrega- 
tional. 2  Epi-^copa),  1  German  Evant^^lical,  2 
Jewish.  2  Luther.m  (1  (Jerman),  6  Methodist,  ■ 
6  Pre-ilntorian,  3  Roman  Cath<ilic,  1  Spiritual-  . 
i-^t,  nnl  1  Unitarian.— -Kansas  City  was  laid  out 
in  IR  Ji>,  b!it  its  growth  was  slow  till  1R56.  Its 
progre-iH  was  retarded  by  the  civil  war,  but  has 
tiince  l)ec>n  rem  irkably  rapid.  Improved  tra^le 
relation'*  have  recently  been  formed  with  Gal- 
veston and  Houston.  Texjw,  which  are  expected 
to  enhnnce  groatlv  tlie  prosperity  of  the  city. 

RANSrH,  a  X.  W.  province  of  China,  bounded 
X.  and  X.  E.  by  the  desert  of  Gobi  and  Men-  , 


goUa,  E.  hj  SheniL  S.  bj  Siechnen,  and  W.  hj 
the  monntainoiifl  alstricts  adjolniog  the  Koko 
Nor;  area.  86,608  iq.  m.;  pop.  about  15^- 
000,000.  It  comprises  a  large  j^rtion  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Tangnt.  The  HoaDg-ho 
traverses  the^province  in  a  N.  £.  direction,  and 
receives  many  afSoents.  The  Pellng  and  ^- 
ling  mountains  are  in  some  places  10,000  ft 
hign,  and  on  the  S.  border  line  of  Kansnh  and 
Szechnen  are  the  Kin-long-shan  monntaina. 
Coal  exists  in  the  £.  part,  and  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  Jade  are  saia  to  be  found  in  the  moon- 
tain^  The  climate  is  cold,  and  the  soil  is  not 
generally  fertile  excepting  E.  of  the  Iloang-ho^ 
where  the  cereals  are  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent The  Tartars  in  this  province  maintain 
large  flocks  and  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
wild  animals  abound.    Capital,  Lanchow. 

ElKTy  Iwnncli  a  Gennan  metaphyrician, 
bom  in  Kdnlgsberg,  April  22,  1724^  died 
there,  Feb.  12,  1804.  lie  was  of  Scotch  do- 
scent;  his  grandfather  probablv  emigrated 
from  Scotland  near  the  close  of  the  17Ui  cen- 
tury, and  settled  at  Tilsit  His  father,  John 
George  Cant,  came  to  KOnigsberg  in  early  life, 
and  followed  the  trade  of  a  saddler.  His 
mother,  Anna  Regina  Renter,  of  German  stod^ 
was  a  woman  of  a  refined  and  elevated  cliarae- 
ter,  and  of  deep  religions  feeling.  Hie  philoso- 
pher was  the  fourth  of  their  11  children.  lie 
tells  us  that  when  a  boy  he  was  idle  and  a 
truant;  yet  he  also  showed  zeal  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  his  parents  gave  him  the  best 
education  their  slender  means  would  allow. 
Like  Schelling  and  Hegel,  he  was  first  desUned 
to  the  theological  career.  From  his  8th  to  hia 
16th  year  he  was  a  student  in  the  CotUgimm 
Frederieiantim  of  his  native  city,  under  the 
care  of  I>r.  Schulz.  Ruhnken  the  philologhft 
was  a  fellow  student,  and  they  pursucil  together 
the  study  of  the  cla^sicH.  Here,  too,  he  felt  the 
influence  of  pietism,  then  prtdtaninant  in  the 
college ;  and  alsM)  learned  the  rudiments  of  the 
abstract  philoHophy  of  Wolf,  which  had  the 
si>eculative  ascendancv  in  philosophical  and 
tneological  schools.  But  as  yet  he  showed  no 
metaphysical  talent  though  he  was  an  indom- 
itable worker.  His  character  was  influenced 
by  the  rigid  morality  and  independence  of  his 
father  and  the  piety  of  his  mother.  In  1740 
he  entered  the  university  ns  a  student  of  theolo- 
gy; but  his  first  attemptH  at  preaching  met 
with  such  poor  success,  that  he  conclude  that 
he  was  destined  for  a  different  career,  and  ap- 
plied himself  with  eamet'tness  to  mathemat- 
ics and  the  physical  sciences.  His  first  essay, 
written  in  1746,  at  the  age  of  22,  was  on  ''  The 
True  Measure  of  Living  Forcca,**  and  con- 
tained an  acute  criticism  of  the  arguments  of 
Leibnitz  and  Descartes,  with  an  attempt  to 
mediate  between  the  Gennan  and  French 
schools^  by  distinfluishing  between  dead  and 
living  powers.  His  father  died  in  1746;  ha 
had  lost  his  mother  11  years  before;  and,  that 
he  might  not  be  a  burden  npon  his  uncle,  who 
had  already  aided  him,  he  was  compelled  from 
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that  time  nntil  1755  to  become  a  tutor  in 

{iriTflte  families.  In  the  Inst  of  these,  that  of 
Icrr  voD  Kaiserling  of  K(>iii),'sberg,  liis  great 
tilents  nnd  accjuiaitions  were  recognized,  eape- 
cially  by  the  ludr  of  tlie  houso ;  and  here  he 
was  introduced  into  cultivated  societj,  wearing 
off  the  bnshfiilni'ss  and  reserve  of  a  poor  stu- 
dent. At  lenpth,  in  1755,  lio  was  able  to  enter 
upon  the  career  of  academic  instructor,  fur 
which  lie  hud  l>een  preparing  himself  by  assid- 
uous study  and  multifarious  reading.  Ilia  in- 
augornl  dissertationa,  as  maguter  lejeai,  were 
iu  Igiie  and  on  the  "  Fir!<t  Principles  of  Afeta- 

filivBical  ^5ci^.'nce."  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
ished  anonyinouBly  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of 
tlio  heavens,  dedicated  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
nnd  written  in  a  clear  and  animated  stylo. 
Ilere  he  prophesied  the  discovery  of  new  plan- 
et4,  and  tliat  ttie  nebulas  would  bo  resolved 
into  stars,  besides  ndvorating  the  position  ttiat 
a  mechanical  constructioa  of  nature  was  not 
adverse  to  the  hellof  in  a  GoA.  Lambert  in 
17(!1  advanced  simitar  views,  which  led  (1765- 
'70)  to  a  cnrrcsiiondence  between  them.  From 
the  tlrst  Kant  was  a  popular  lecturer ;  xcvcrol  of 
his  courses  were  always  attended  by  many  of 
tho  citizens  of  the  active  aitd  thriving  city  of 
KOnii^berfr,  whi<'Ii  had  a  high  commercial  and 
political  ns  well  as  literary  rank.  His  course 
on  physical  geography  was  begun  in  1757,  and 
continiiod  to  the  close  of  his  academic  career, 
receiving  fresh  additions  at  each  repetition, 
Kant  himself  never  went  beyond  his  native 
province,  and  an  seldom  as  postuble  away  from 
the  city ;  but  lie  was  an  eager  student  of  voy- 
agea  and  travels,  and  extracted  all  possible  in- 
formation from  every  traveller  be  could  come 
across.  He  also  lectured  on  practical  anthro- 
polog;y,  the  theory  of  teaching,  natural  law, 
tho  philosophy  of  religion,  etliics,  logic,  and 
mathematics.  In  1762  lie  published  a  trcatiso 
on  the  ''  False  Subtlety  of  tlie  four  Syllogistic 
Figures,"  maintaining  that  only  the  Srst  is 


proposed  by  the  Berlin  academy  <m  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Thcolc^y  and  Ethics ;''  but 
Mendelssohn  received  tlie  first  and  Kant  the 
aeceuit  prize,  lie  here  says  that  a  ''  real  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics"  had  never  yet  been  writ- 
ten ;  he  was  already  busy  with  this  task.  In 
the  same  yc.ir  B]>peared  his  work  on  the  "Only 
Possible  Cniond  of  Demonstrating  tho  Being 
of  God,"  proposing  a  new  form  of  the  onto- 
Ic^cal  priiof,  and  rejecting  the  other  three 
arguments.  Kxistence,  ho  says,  is  not  a  ]>rcd- 
iciito  conception,  and  therefore  eannot  be 
proved ;  but  the  non-existence  of  God  contains 
a  logical  con  trail  iction.  The  new  mode  of 
proof  which  lie  advocates,  says  Erdniann  {fie- 
tchichltiler  Philoitnphir.  vol.iii.,  p.  81),  reverses 
the  positions  of  the  schools  of  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz;  instead  of  inferring  the  existence  of 
(iod  as  a  conseiiuence  from  llic  possibility,  be 
takes  tile  puwihitity  a"  «  coD.*iiiiience,  nnd  rea- 
»jns  biick  to  the  existence  as  the  ground ;  if 


anything  is  poaande, 
the  seat  and  aoaroa  ot 
The  year  1T70  la  nia«^ 
leliieKt*  der  Kantiathen  J 
sii.  of  Kant's  worbj  the 
tlie  earlier  or  tentative  p«rioda()kl 
tions  and  the  qiecoIiiCive 
In  this  year  he  become 
the  university.     For  15  yean 
boldest  thinker  of  Gi" 
gling  along  in  obsoiir 
posts;  for  example,  \\u 
royal  library  for  (£'>  ti 
inl766,  a8an>'acc«.Tii|.Iisbed'  ^ 
He  waa  indeed  ofTOTcd 


and  metaphyucs  was  given  h 

dined  invitations  to  Jena  ■ 

his  salary  was  to  be  $800  per  auiB. 
content  witli  faia  native  aity  mA  ■ 
he  wanted  to  labor  in  quiet,  and  «■ 
great  problems  wliicb  were  attniMll 
His  inangnral  diasertalioo,  DtMvm^ 
at^ut  InUlliffibilM  J'hmut  H  Prjm/i-,-^ 
tains  germs  of  his  mei«phyaial  ^iim.  Ii 
protests  against  tb»  position  that  tliita^ 
edge  of  sense  and  that  gained  l^-iki^^  I 
standing  are  to  be  disiingniahadwnifiA^  I 
obscure  and  clear.     There  i^besaj&atal*    I 
edge  of  sensible  pheoomena  wUd  isAA^    I 
OS  there  may  be  conceptions  of  the  vateMM^    I 
ing  which  are  confu)^i.-'l.     We  mmt^UkfH    I 
between  the  matter  a  fi<!  the  frjnuiif  oarka^    | 
edge  of  sensible  objeeta;  tbefom  ii|h«lf 
the  ideas  of  spaoe  and  tiine,  wUeb  «•■!• 
jectively  real,  bat  pnre  intnitiaaai  nitha 
give  na  the  bans  of  the  ariancwi  «f  Mtt^ri^ 
ics  and  geometrr.     Intellaetoal  kauals^fc 
made  up  of  pure  or  unircraal  eoaeapliaw  at 
such  as  are  abstracted  fnm  the  pbeaoHfli' 
sense,  but  prindplea  hy  wtiiA  Um  aadHMB^ 
ing  is  goided,  as  thoaa  of  neBMiljr.  p. 

causality,  Ao.    Snoh  are  sobn  of  At » 

in  which  he  already  arraya  faiiaaelf  a|Ml  ■» 
terialism  on  the  one  hud  asd  doMMliB  M 
the  other.  In  1773  (Erdmano,  faa.  <A.fl)l* 
I  wrote  aboQt  his  aobeme  at  a  tranMali^ 
philosophy,  which  he  hoped  to  lliiish  h  JKU 
I  months;  in  1776  it  waa  to  be  111111111  lifcl  to 
I  next  summer;  hot  not  till  1781  did  &JfM 
I  drr  r«ifira  Vemvu/t  ("  CritM^  (4  d»  Fm 
I  Reason")  make  its  appearawML  Farlli^ 
I  he  had  been  writing  and  rawriti^;  te  ImI 
'  draft  waa  oompoaed  in  a  few  ■—— «fc-  Bi  , 
I  was  already  57  yean  old.  Bb  ijiiaa  M 
I  been  very  dow  in  its  growth;  for  a  hiiftoi 
I  lie  was  hardly  oonseioQs  of  what  ha  wwdfr 
[  ing  &L  He  was  preaied  on  dn  one  kadlp 
I  the  ahstnct  metaphrnca  of  tibo  Idarfta  * 
I  LeibniU  as  dereloped  by  WoU;  am  Ae  alhv 
I  hand.  Hnme'a  sk^tiaani,  aa  ho  an^  "aw^ 


^ a»^  -•■* 

liim  from  his  dogmatk  slimbM^'*    Bi  •■■ 
work  was  intended  ■»  pive  tMr  I 
riglits  to  both  ii' 
phyMCSsndm 
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nrve  as  a  new  basis  on  which  the  archi- 
mics  of  the  wliole  world  of  knowledge 
It  be  constructed.  This  system  produced 
negation  in  the  world  of  speculation.  Part- 
cm  its  profoundness,  partly  on  account  of 
lovel  nomenclature,  it  was  at  first  slight- 
oticed,  and  seemed  in  danger  of  lapsing 
oblivion.  But  Kant  was  now  thoroughly 
•ed,  and  eager  in  pressing  the  scheme, 
th  was  the  product  not  only  of  his  own 
but  also  of  the  chief  systems  which  had 
I  before.  His  f)hilosopliical  productivity 
me  as  remarkable  as  had  been  his  previous 
•ve.  In  1783  appeared  his  *^  Prolegomena  i 
irenr  future  System  of  Metaphysics  claim- \ 
to  be  a  Science;^'  a  more  popular  ezposi- 
and  also  a  more  complete  analysis,  of  the 
tions  and  problems  mooted  in  the  ^*  Criti- 
•^  He  then  endeavored  to  counteract  the 
thre  results  of  the  system  of  pure  reason 
is  GrundUgurw  dtr  Metaphysik  der  Sitten 
etaphysics  of  Ethics,"  1785),  and  Metaphy- 

0  Anfangftgrunde  der  Natuntmensehq/t 
etaphvsticui  Elements  of  Natural  Scrience," 
),  completing  the  exposition  of  his  views 
ese  two  branches  of  philosophy.  In  1787 
second  etiition  of  the  '*  Criticism  of  the 

1  Reason"  was  imblished,  omitting  the 
ice  to  the  first  eaition,  and  altering  it  so 
•  avoid  the  charge  of  idealism  which,  had 

generally  preferred  against  his  specula- 
»,  identified,  or  rather  confounded,  by  some 
►nentH  with  the  system  of  Berkeley.  This 
id  edition  wa<*  afterward  reprinted,  with 

verbal  alterations,  though  considered  as 
iwhat  coinproinising  the  logic  of  his  spec- 
ons;    but  in  the  two   later  editions  of 
/s  works,  by  Ilartenstein  and  Hosenkranz, 
contents  <»f  tlie  tirst  e<lition  are  also  in- 
d.     T\n}  Kritik  der  prakthrhfn  Vernvn/t  ' 
•iticisin  of   the  rractical  Reason,"  178H) 
intendcMl   to   jrive  the  positive  aspect  of  ' 
new  philosophy  in  relation  to  (lod,  free-  , 
,  and  immortality ;  it  is  a  further  exposi-  . 
and  ap])liration  of  what  wius  jriven  in  out-  ! 
in  the  "  Metaphysics  of  Ethics,"  and  it  con-  ! 
ted  to  jrive  currency  to  his  system  among  ! 
?  who  had  l>een  repelled  by  the  apparent-  | 
?trative  c(>ncliislons  of  the  '*  Criticism  of 
Pure  Reason."     Such  w:ts  the  rigor  and  I 
the  vi^'or  of  tlie  ctliical  s<*heme  proiK)und-  ' 
hat  for  a  tinu"  it  swept  away  the  unmanly  * 
•monistic  ethics  and  the  sentimental  svs- 

of  morality.     Even   those   who  tlioiight 

detected  an  inconsistency  betwt*en  the 
■iples  of  Kant's  "Pure  Heason'*  and  of 
'Practical  Rca<t»n,"  hailed  the  latter  work 
>ntainin;;  solid  ]>roofs  of  the  real  l)eing 
lose  su]»crscn>ih]o  ol>jects  which  the  crit- 
idealisin  secinc<l  to  have  reiluced  to  sub- 
re  ideas.      It«*  princi])]es  were  made  the 

of  sv>tcnis  of  divinitv  bv  such  theolo- 
i  as  Tieftrunk,  Staudlin.  Amnion,  and 
what  h'.tcr  \>y  GaMcr  and  Wep»cheider. 
L'thiial  clement,  the  '*  cate^rorical  inipera- 
'  was  held  JUS  the  <»ne  lixed  and  saving 


point  in  the  niidrt  of  the  JarHiw  and  oppoilte 
principles  of  the  diiFerent  schools  in  pliiloso- 
phy  and  theology;  and  this  led  to  that  ration- 
alism, on  a  moral  basis,  which  for  a  long  time 
characterized  Qerman  theology,  a  very  different 
form  of  rationalism  from  the  one  which  sob- 
seqiiently  prevailed.  To  these  works,  in  1790, 
Kant  added  his  ^^  Criticism  of  the  Judgment,** 
which  developed  more  folly  the  principles  of 
the  metaphymcs  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
supplemented  many  poritions  in  his  other 
treatises,  besides  giving  hints,  and  opening 
points  of  view,  which  were  afterward  nsed  by 
those  disposed  to  go  beyond  the  principles  (^ 
the  critical  philosophy.— With  this  woric  closed 
the  productive  metaphysical  period  of  Kuif  s 
philosophic  career,  lie  was  now  60  years  did. 
in  nine  years  he  had  pnt  forth,  in  rapid  sno- 
cession,  a  series  of  works  which  revived  the 
slumbering  activity  of  German  philosophv; 
combated  equally  the  abstractions  of  the 
dogmatist  and  the  donbts  of  the  skeptic;  set 
forth  the  transcendental  gronnds  as^  elements 
of  knowledge,  and  thns  lidd  the  foundation  for 
a  new  metaphysics ;  and  planted  moral  science 
upon  a  definite  basis,  giving  it  fixed  and  nni- 
versal  formulas,  which  already  began  to  affect 
the  construction  of  the  science  of  Christian 
theology.  His  subsequent  writings  form,  ac- 
cording to  Ids  own  statement,  tiie  practical 
period  of  his  career,  applying  to  different  spe- 
cial sciences  the  prinaples  he  had  elaborated. 
His  philosoi>hj  was  already  ezponnded  bv 
Kiesewetter  in  Berlin,  Schnnd  in  Jena,  Jakob 
in  Halle,  Bom  In  Leipsle,  and  many  others  In 
different  parts  of  Germany.  Its  more  definite 
conflict  with  the  orthodox  theology  was  aronaed 
by  the  publication  of  his  essays  on  *'  Religion 
within  the  Bounds  of  Mere  Reason,**  contrib- 
uted to  the  Berlin  Monats»ehrifty  then  pro- 
hibited by  the  censor  (reeMtab1iJtl€^d  in  1788), 
and  issued  in  a  volume  in  179S.  Political  in- 
fluences were  also  concerned,  for  Kant  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  French  revolution.  Frede- 
rick wilHam  II.  sent  to  him  a  missive  indicating 
his  displeasure,  and  the  philosopher  was  obliged 
to  give  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  lecture  on 
religious  subjects  '*  so  long  as  he  should  be  a 
subject  of  his  majesty,"  the  promise  being  so 
worde<l  that  he  considered  himself  released 
from  it  on  the  death  of  that  monarch.  Bnt 
he  was  so  irritated  by  this  governmental  Inter- 
ference, that  in  1794  he  gave  up  all  his  private 
lecture^  and  after  17U7  no  longer  read  in  the 
university.  In  1797  appeared  his  *' Metaphys- 
ics of  Ethics,"  in  two  parts,  viz. :  the  ^  Meta- 
phviiical  Elements  of  Ki^t"  (law),  and  ^of 
Virtue."  The  **  Strife  of  the  Faculties  "  (1798) 
is  a  review  of  the  controversy  about  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  with  the  documents  concerning 
it.  His  Anthropolo^it  in  pr€tgmati$cher  nin- 
iirht  ("  Anthropology  in  a  Pragmatic  Point  of 
View")  was  published  the  same  year.  After 
this  his  friends  and  pupils  became  tiie  editors 
of  his  writings :  Jasche  of  his  "  Logic  "  (1800) : 
Kink  of  his  ''  Physical  Geography  "  (1802)  and 
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*'  Pedaffosics"  (ISOS).  After  his  death  Politz  ' 
published  his  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  re-  { 
li^ion  (1817)  and  on  metaphysics  (1831),  and  ; 
Srarke  tliose  on  tiic  human  race  (1831).  lie  was 
disturbed  in  his  later  years  by  the  symptoms  of  \ 
a  new  phase  of  speculation  in  the  writings  of  [ 
Fichte  ( whom  he  had  at  tirst  warmly  welcomed,  I 
and  whose  work  on  revelation  had  been  at- 
tributed to  hiui),  and  sjnt  forth  an  ineffectual 
protest  in  1709 ;  this  showed  a  defect  which 
he  himself  aoknowledj^ed  in  his  power  of  ap- 
preciatin;;  other  systems.  An  essay  on  which, 
m  the  de:-line  of  his  faculties,  he  was  for  a  long 
time  employed,  was  found  to  be  unintelli^ble, 
or  only  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  previously 
said  upon  the  relation  of  physics  to  metaphys- 
ics. Speculation  was  already  sweeping  past 
the  monuments  he  l»d  reared. — To  appreciate 
the  character  and  position  of  the  critical  or 
transcendental  philosophy  of  Kant,  we  must 
start  with  his  own  view  of  what  philosophy 
had  previously  accomplished,  and  what  he  ex- 
])ected  from  his  new  method.  In  his  own  in- 
terpret'ition  of  the  matter,  it  was  the  critical 
method  whi/li  he  instituted  that  formed  the 
primary  jieculiarity  of  his  scheme.  All  previous 
systems  had  led  to  dogmatism  (Leibnitz  and 
Wolf),  or  to  skepticism  (Hume).  Dogmatism 
asserts  the  equal  objective  aud  subjective  valid- 
ity of  its  principles;  metaphysicd  truths,  like 
mathematical,  hold  both  in  reason  and  in  fact 
Skepticism,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  ob- 
jective validity  of  a  priori  truths;  thus,  for 
example,  llume  could  not  find  in  experience 
anythiii^j;  corresponding  to  the  principle  of 
causality,  for  sense  gives  only  succession  of 

Shenoinena ;  and  this  truth  of  causality,  says 
[ant,  is  (miy  one  of  a  class,  to  all  of  which 
Hume's  criticism  is  equally  ap]>licab]e.  Both 
the  dogmatist  and  the  skeptic  examine  ideas 
or  truths  directly,  and  can  never  agree.  Is 
there  no  other  way  of  approaching  the  matter? 
Yes,  siiys  Kant,  there  is  also  the  critical  method ; 
instead  of  assuming  that  our  knowledge  is  de- 
termined by  the  objects,  let  us  see  how  far  the 
objects  are  determined  by  our  knowledge.  Ho 
compared  this  method,  with  a  proud  conscious- 
ness, to  that  of  Copernicus,  who,  finding  that 
he  coull  not  explain  the  motion  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  by  supposing  that  they  revolved 
around  hitnself,  tried  whether  he  could  not  do 
betttT  by  sup])i)sing  that  he  moved  and  the  stars 
stood  still.  Tlie  true  way,  then,  is  to  start  with 
a  crili'isin  of  man's  power  of  knowing.  And 
since  m.-m  lias  throe  j)rime  faculties,  reason, 
will  (or  ini;)iils;i  to  action),  and  feeling,  this 
critii'is:u  must  hj  <livided  into  three  main  parts : 
the  criti  Wix  of  the  pure  reason,  the  criticism 
of  the  practi'Ml  reison  (desire and  will),  and  the 
criticism  of  jmlginont  (havim?  respect  to  feel- 
ing, or  pljasnro  and  pain).  The  first  of  these, 
liowever,  contains  the  regulating  principles 
for  botii  the  others,  and  gives  the  key  to  the 
Hvsteni.  The  *'  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Reason" 
was  not  oriirinally  intended  to  be  a  system  of 
metaphysiis,  but  rather  an  inquiry  into  the 


possibility  of  metapbTaks;  tbil  inttiadl- 
cal.  As  against  the  akeptie,  it  ««li^ 
to  show  that  there  are  in  the  hmuiHii 
prwri  or  tranaoendental  elemeBU  fC  M> 
edge,  and  that  these  are  found  emaAip 
ceptions  of  senae  and  the  lawa  of  ttew 
standing.  Aa  against  the  dognutSitlw 
also  intended  to  prove  that  eren  tUitt 
dental  knowledge  does  not  attdn  wiihi 

certainty  to  the  natare  of  things ;  it  en 

demonstrate  nor  disprove  the  rMti^fil#ft 
corresponding  to  the  idearof  reana.  ("te 
cendental "  is  naed  hj  Kant,  not  in  r 
the  objects  of  knowledge^  but  to  tlie 

the  knowledge*  as  a  priorL)   Another, 

strictest  mode  of  stating  the  qneitini  ari|li^ 
lem,istbis:  Area  priori synthtdeAjid^KB 
possible?  An  onalytioa]  judgment  if  OMiM 
simply  explicates,  in  req>ect  to  ai^  irifii^ 
what  is  contained  in  lUverynotioQ;  itiMi 
on  the  principle  of  identitj.  But  adi)# 
menta  give  ua  no  new  knowledge,  hi^fr 
thetical  judgment,  on  the  crther  hMd.  mm- 
thing  is  contained  or  asserted  in  the  pnioi^ 
which  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  tfaaflM; 
and  such  judgments  esctena  the  bonadic  flv 
knowledge.  ,  All  a  posteriori  kiiowle4p  md 
this  character;  and  the  metaphjaeal  qpHlhi 
is :  Are  such  synthetical  jndgmenti  ibs  md- 
ble  a  priori  t  If  they  are,  in  any  qihasic^ 
matfiematiea),  sensnalism  is  renited;  if  ikiv 
are  not  in  the  highest  spheie  (meliphfM^ 
dogmatism  is  ref  ated.  In  oondoctiiK  mb  i^ 
quiry  Kant  di\ides  the  human  mfaaniiAi 
three  functions  of  senae,  underBtaadinpb  fli 
reason,  and  subjects  each  to  a  careCoI  cr'"''^ 
The  general  scheme,  as  carried  oati  it: 
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I.  Doctrine  of  the'tnnMeiideiifeU 

A.  TnnsccDdenUl  vtthetlai  \i,  «., 

B.  Tniows0Bdenttl  kwle. 

a.  Truaocadentu  ciialytlei  fthe  .»^ 

b.  TraDiceiidental  dlstoeties  (.nniim. 
II.  Tbo  tranaoeodaitel  method. 


1.  The  Transcendental  jEktJkeiSei,  or  dw 
cendental  knowledge  involved  in  the  pcrcfy- 
tions  of  sense.  In  all  knowledge  then  ait  two 
elements,  the  matter,  and  the  fpnn,  Ths  om 
is  given  by  expNerienceJ  the  otherl^  die  bSbL 
Sensations  without  ideas  are  blind ;  hlwiitft 
out  sensations  are  empty.  The  iliip^iastii*  ir 
nores  the  former,  the  materiaUat  the  kilv- 
What  is  mven  ns  in  senaation  Ss  oiteri  if 
arranged  by  the  mind  under  the  two  itai  d 
space  and  time,  which  ideas  are  not  the  wstal 
but  the  regulators  of  the  sensatioiiib  ml  h 
even  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  ._^ 

the  a  priori  ideas  of  apaoe  and  time* 

them ;  and  this  knowledge  too  gives  ns 
sibility  of  a  science,  riz.,  mathematiQa 
this  space  and  time  are  not  fonnsof  ths< 
of  sensation,  but  the  sabjectlTe 

which  we  put  and  mnat  pot  all  < 

We  cannot,  then,  attain  objectively  ts 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  la  thai 
{Din^e  an  eich%  becanae  those  f6nDS  by    ^ 
we  know  them  are  sabjeetiTeu    TUa  duU 
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le  objective  Taliditj  of  space  and  time  it 
tartin^  point  in  the  negative  results  of  the 
ticifliu  of  the  Pure  Reason."  In  the  first 
m  Kant  threw  out  an  intimation,  with- 
n  in  the  second,  that  the  subject  (ego) 
Jiings-in-theniselves  are  possibly  one  and 
sine  substance ;  tliis  led  to  the  subjective 
ism  of  Fichte.  2.  Transcendental  AnO" 
u  We  p.'iss  here  from  the  sense  to  tlie 
rstanding,  or  the  power  of  forming  general 
ns.  It  is  by  such  notions  that  we  com- 
and  connect  what  is  given  in  experience. 
uit  the  fundamental  question  here  is  this : 
rare  science  of  nature  possible  ?  In  order 
ow  the  possibility  of  experience,  so  far  as 
»t8  upon  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
ing  a  priori^  we  must  first  represent  what 
igs  to  judging  generally,  and  the  various 

I  of  understanding  in  the  act  of  judging, 
complete  table.  Fpr  the  pure  conceptions 
e  understanding  must  necessarily  run  par- 
to  these  states ;  because  such  conceptions 
othing  more  than  pure  conceptions  of  in- 
»ns  in  general,  so  far  as  intuitions  are  de- 
ined  by  one  or  other  of  these  ways  of  judg- 
fstates  of  understanding)  in  themselves 

is,  necessarily  and  universally).    Hereby 
the  a  priori  principles  of  the  possibility 

II  experience,  as  of  an  objectively  valid 
rical  cognition,  will  be  precisely  deter- 
d.  These  a  priori  principles  Kant  called 
t>nesof  the  understanding  (applying  A ris- 
s  term  in  a  different  sense).  These  cate- 
a,  which  he  brought  into  connection  with 
Bther  transferred  and  transformed  from) 
urely  logical  categories,  are  as  follows : 


(  FnlversaL 
I.  Quantity.-  Particular. 
i  Singular. 

(  Affirmntivo. 
II.  Quality,    -t  Xi'iritlvi'. 
I  Indfllnllo. 


III.  r.oIaUon. 


IV.  Modalltv 


I  <  "atejjoriool. 
^  llyimthfUoal. 
r  Dl.-junctlvc. 

^  Protilctnatical. 
-  A!»««Tt«>rv. 
(  Apodlcllc. 


TruuetadtBUL 

Unity. 

Plurality. 

Totality. 

IlMltty. 

Negation. 

Limitation. 

Suhstanco. 

CatiMi. 

llecinnxity. 

Pos'ilhlllty. 

N«T<"»5lty. 

Exiat«uco. 


r  thos'.^  12  categories,  or  a  priori  notions 
i  umlcrstandin;:.  we  are  compelled  to  bring 
iir  scnsibk"  experience.  Empty  in  them- 
s  they  are  lille<l  up  by  phenomena ;  and 

reduce  the  **  rhapsody  ''  of  phenomena 
5rder.  I  Jut  what  warrants  us  m  pursuing 
[)roce.-i>* — in  brinjring  tojrether  such  diflfer- 
iiinirs  as  the  obscure  experience  of  sensible 
Dineria  and  tlie  clear  dicta  of  the  under- 
'\U'Jl{  W'm  derive  this  warrant,  says  Kant, 
the  ]>nre  intuitions  of  space  imd  time,  in 
fi  there  is  an  element  common  to  both, 
objective  phenomena,  and  all  subjective 
ns«  equally  fall  under   the  doininicm   of 

two  intuitions,  which  thus  become  the 
uitit  by  and  throuirh  which  the  mind  in- 
et"*  nature.  Thus,  the  world  d<K»s  not 
laws  to  the  mind,  but  the  mind  rules  the 


world.  We  cannot  even  know  the  external 
workl  excepting  by  and  through  these  a  priori 
conceptions  («.  ^.,  sobetance  and  time).  Bot 
at  the  same  time  Kant  holdt  with  eqnal  teno* 
city  to  the  portion  that  these  judgments  of  the 
understanding  do  not»  and  cannot,  discloee  to 
us  the  supersensible  world ;  we  cannot  throng 
them  come  to  the  knowledge  of  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves.  He  does  not  deny  their 
real  objective  being,  but  says  that  all  we  can 
know  about  them  is  through  our  subjective 
notions.  He  even  attributes  to  them  activity 
and  efficiency ;  thev  force  the  mind  to  distin- 
guish and  divine;  bat  still,  these  objects  and 
what  the  mind  says  about  them  are  totally 
diverse.  (This  is  one  of  the  chief  points  in 
which  subsequent  criticism  and  speculation 
have  modified  the  position  of  the  Kantian  the- 
ory of  knowledge,  making  a  more  close  and  vital 
correspondence  between  the  laws  of  thooffht 
and  being  in  order  to  avoid  the  irresistible 
negative  results  of  this  theory.)  The  general 
result  then  of  the  analytics,  as  of  the  a^het- 
ics,  is,  that  what  is  not  in  time  and  space  can- 
not be  known  by  or  throngh  the  categories: 
that  is,  it  leads  to  that  form  of  transcendental 
idealism  which  maintains  that  tiungs-ln-them- 
selves  cannot  be  known,  that  only  phenomena 
are  known  (i.  «.,  known  tiirodffh  and  bj  the 
categories).  At  the  some  time  Kant  is  careful 
to  assert  that  those  things-in-themselvee  have 
a  real  existence;  and  he  distinffnislies  dearly 
betwcen.hb  system  and  the  ideuism  of  Berke« 
ley  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  Lcibnitx  on 
tiie  other.  Berkeley  asserted  that  we  have  a 
knowledge  merely  of  ** ideas;"  Kant  asserts 
that  we  have  not  merely  ideas,  but  ideas  of 
something  which  is  real  and  inde|>endent, 
Berkeley  said  that  ideas  were  connected  em- 
pirically; Kant  says,  by  a  neci>ssity,  by  law 
Omd  hence  there  can  be  a  science  of  nature). 
Kant  made,  as  Berkeley  did  not,  a  thorough 
di.Htinction  between  the  noumena  and  the  phe- 
nomena. 8.  Transcendental  Dialect  ice.  Here 
we  enter  upon  the  proper  criticism  of  the  pure 
or  theoretical  reason;  and  here  come  up  the 
real  metaphysical  Questions.  The  understand- 
ing gives  us  general  notions;  the  reason,  ideas. 
The  three  grand  ideas  with  which  metaphysics 
bus  to  do  are  those  of  the  soul,  of  the  world, 
and  of  (lod,  which  respectively  form  the  batts 
of  the  three  sciences,  rational  psvchology,  ra- 
tional cosmology,  and  theologv.  by  an  unnat- 
ural method,  Kant  makes  tLese  tiiree  ideas 
correspond  respectively  with  the  categorical, 
hypothetical,  and  disjunctive  syllogisms.  He 
takes  a  similar  course,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
the  categories  of  the  understanding.  The 
question  of  the  identity  of  logic  and  meta- 
I>hysics  is  inevitably  suggested.  The  general 
conclusion  of  this  port  of  the  system  is,  that 
these  sciences,  in  the  sense  of  the  older  dog- 
matism, are  impracticable  to  reason ;  but  there 
is  still  for  man  a  supersensible  sphere  to  be 
reached  and  explored  in  other  ways.  In  re- 
spect to  rational  psychology,  it  is  the  aim  of 
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Kant  to  show  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  [ 
transferrinjr  to  the  soul,  as  an  objective  and  | 
immortal  existence,  those  predicates  which  we 
apply  to  it  as  a  matter  of  subjective  conscious- 
ness; or,  that  the  abstract  demonstration  of 
immortality,  from  the  nature  of  the  soul,  in- 
volves paralogisms.  Kational  cosmology  (or 
the  sum  total  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world, 
reducetl  to  unity)  leaves  us  in  kindred  contra- 
diction as  to  the  external  world.  On  purely 
rational  grounds  (applying  the  four  categories), 
wo  land  in  absolute  antinomies,  or  contradic- 
tions :  1,  as  to  ciuantity,  we  can  equally  prove 
that  the  world  is  limited  and  unlimited ;  2,  as 
to  quality,  that  it^  elements  are  both  simple  and 
infinitely  divisible ;  8,  as  to  relation,  that  it  is 
caused  by  a  fVeo  act,  or  by  an  infinite  series  of 
mechanical  causes;  4,  as  to  modality,  that  it 
has  an  independent  cause,  and  that  its  parts 
are  only  mutually  dependent  These  antino- 
mies, as  thus  developed  by  Kant,  bring  out 
distinctlv  the  contrast  between  the  infinite  and 
the  finite,  between  the  absolute  and  the  rela- 
tive. The  force  of  them  consists  in  viewing 
the  world,  on  the  one  hand,  as  related  to  the 
infinite  and  absolute;  on  the  other  band,  as 
related  to  the  finite  and  relative.  Kant's  solu- 
tion of  them  is  found  in  his  position,  that  the 
categories  have  subjective  but  not  objective 
validity.  But  the  antinomy  in  each  case  re- 
sults from  applying  to  one  and  the  same  sub- 
ject (viz.,  the  world)  at  the  same  time  both 
infinite  and  finite  properties,  making  it  both 
absolute  and  relative,  which  of  course  involves 
us  in  contradictions.  These  antinomies  show 
us  that  reason  is  weak  in  constructing  the  rela- 
tion between  the  infinite  and  finite,  between 
the  absolute  and  relative ;  but  not  that  reason 
may  not  know  the  real  being  of  both.  In  the 
same  manner,  in  his  *'  Rational  Tlieology,"  the 
various  jiroofs  of  the  being  of  God  are  dis- 
cussed, aud  shown  to  be  invalid,  viz.,  the  onto- 
logical,  the  cosmological,  and  the  physico-theo- 
lo^ioal.  The  ontological  argument  confounds 
an  analytic  with  a  synthetic  judgment;  the 
cosmological  is  only  another  form  of  the  onto- 
logical; and  the  physico-theological  does  not 
prove  the  perfection  or  infinitude  of  the  Deity. 
Thus  on  grounds  of  pure  reason,  in  relation  to 
our  highest  ideas,  we  are  left  in  the  position 
of  being  unable  to  demonstrate  their  objective 
validity.  Vet  still  they  are  **  postulates,"  **  ne- 
ces'*ary  illusions;"  we  are  obliged  to  take  them 
as  •'  regulative ''  princijdes.  We  cannot  prove 
them,  nor  yet  can  the  materialist  or  skeptic 
disprove  them ;  that  is,  theoretically,  we  can 
neither  julmit  nor  deny  them.  This  criticism 
does  not  lead,  he  claims,  to  skepticism ;  it  only 
shows  us  the  l)ouinls  of  reason;  in  fact,  it  car-  j 
ries  us  over  into  that  sphere  where  reason  has  i 
an  authentic  and  deci^^ive  voice,  that  is,  the 
hphere  of  the  practical  reason,  the  sphere  of 
final  causes  or  ends.  Thus  may  be  solved,  for 
jiractieal  purposes,  the  problems  which  to  the 
jMire  reason  are  simply  insoluble.  The  metho- 
dology, which  forms  tlic  second  chief  part  of  | 


this  **  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Reaioa,^  siTei  the 
rule  by  which  reason  may  and  oa^it  to  be 
guided,  80  that  it  shall  not«  for  example,  ap|4j 
mathematics  to  incongmotui  subjects,  nor  con- 
found the  theoretiosi  and  the  pracdcsL— la 
the  second  of  Eimt's  criticismB,  that  of  iIm 
^'  Practical  Reason,"  the  unsolved  profaloat 
are  taken  np  under  a  different  and  ponnve 
point  of  view.  Uis  works  on  the  ^'MvCaphn- 
ics  of  Morals''  and  the  '* Metaphjsicd  Ue- 
ments  of  Law  and  of  Virtue  ^'  are  devoted  to 
the  same  general  theme.  Hia  general  poslioa 
is  this:  theoretical  or  pure  reason  gives  m 
certain  postulates,  which  on  merdj  tbeoreticil 
grounds  cannot  be  proved  to  have  a  valid  be- 
ing; or,  in  other  worda,  it  ^ves  certain  prob- 
lems as  to  the  soul  and  its  immortality,  as  fa 
the  unity  of  the  cosmoa,  and  aa  to  the  baBgef 
God,  which  it  cannot  itself  resolve.  But  when 
theoretical  reason  is  ailent,  practical  leana 
speaks  with  authority.  The  sphere  of  diii 
practical  reason  is  the  will;  and  nere  is  when 
reason  unfolds  its  whole  power  and  ocui- 
cancy.  The  practical  reason  is  thnathe^^ 
est  spiritual  power  in  man;  it  has  the** pri- 
macy "  over  all  the  others,  even  over  die  paie 
reason.  Tiiis  practical  reason  or  wffl  now 
acts,  and  must  act,  according  to  certain  bvi 
or  principles.  Some  of  theae  principles  lie 
merely  sabj'ective,  or  ^^  maxima;^  others  hate 
an  imperative  character  or  nniveraal  vafifiiy. 
These  make  the  **  categories  imyeminr 
which  is  the  decisive  word  in  Kant*s  cthiol 
theory.  The  moral  law  ia  such  a  catcgaricil 
imperative ;  and  this  is  a  dictate  of  reasoa  ii- 
self ;  the  so-called  moral  sense  is  not  the  soaKe, 
but  the  product,  of  this  superior  moral  lev. 
The  formula  of  tiiis  moral  law  is :  ^*  Act  eah 
on  such  a  maxim  as  may  alao  be  a  uiiTcnil 
law ;"  or,  *^  Act  in  reference  to  rational  bdap 
(thyself  and  others)  aa  if  they  were  cade  ia 
and  for  themselves,  and  not  aa  if  they  wck 
mere  means  to  an  end.^^  If^  now,  we  kaov 
and  are  under  such  an  absolnte  law,  then  ve 
must  be  free;  such  a  law  is  poanUe  for  » 
only  as  we  are  free  in  the  atneteat  or  trai- 
cendental  sense.  This  ia  the  *^antoiKNBy*'«f 
the  will ;  it  is  a  law  unto  Itaetf ;  what  I  aadht 
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to  do  I  must  be  able  to  do.  If  the 
be  real,  freedom  must  be  real ;  and  that  ftee- 
dom  which  the  pure  reason  left  aa  mjnkkmw 
thus  proved  to  im  a  reality.  Still  tether:  if 
there  be  such  a  moral  law,  there 
moral  world,  and  in  that  world  the 
good  must  be  bron^t  ajboat  bj  mean 
moral  law.  But  as  a  matter  oc  fact,  vi  fii 
that  each  individual  ia  still  imperfect*  oMvihs 
dominion  of  sense ;  that  vinne  ia  aerv  tJ^ 
realized  here.  But  it  ought  to  be^  It  mm^  W 
realized;  and  this  realiaatioa  can  oa^ybatf- 
fected  in  an  endless  dnratlon  of  the  aori;  ih* 
soul,  then,  must  be  hnmortaL  Tct  agai^  f^ 
feet  happiness  is  easentiiJ  to  the  highest  fsai: 
but  this  happiness  can  only  ba  raafiai  «bn 
nature  and  morality  are  in  entire  harae^ji*' 
unison.    Asamatter  <rf  fact  th^  artMl  m; 
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bot  yet  thej  ought  to  be,  and  thej  must  be. 
There  must  then  be  some  power  ftboTe  both 
nature  and  moral  agents,  to  connect  the  two 
together,  to  make  virtne  and  happiness  coin- 
cide. That  is,  there  must  be  a  God.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  validity  of  these 
argument^  the  results  contributed  to  give  cnr- 
rency  to  the  Kantian  system  among  those  who 
were  repelled  by  the  negative  character  of  the 
deductions  on  the  grounds  of  pure  reasoit  A 
basis  neeined  to  be  laid  for  a  practical  and  liv- 
ing faith  in  God,  freedom,  and  immortality. 
The  moral  element  attained  such  supremacy  as 
in  no  antecedent  system.  But  we  must  pass  to 
another  work  of  Kant's  to  see  the  use  which 
he  makes  of  these  positions  in  relation  to  the 
higliest  objects  of  belief ;  that  is,  his  ^'  Religion 
within  the  Bounds  of  Mere  Reason.^*  Moral- 
ity leads  to  religion.  The  three  "Criticisms" 
of  Kant  all  end  with  the  idea  of  God.  But 
religion  as  given  in  history  contains  elements 
which  cannot  be  directly  de<luced  from  ethics. 
How  mud),  now,  of  revelation  (which  he 
grants  to  bo  possible)  can  be  confirmed  by 
reason?  1.  Tliere  is  u  "radical  evil"  in  hu- 
man nature ;  and  this  is  not  physical  but  moral. 
This  precedes  all  actual  sin.  How  can  this  be 
explained  ?  All  sin  must  be  one's  own  act; 
and  yet  this  moral  evil  is  before  act  The  dif- 
ficulty can  be  solved  only  by  assuming  a 
^*  timeless  and  intellipble  act"  This  is  the  in- 
born, radical  yet  still  self-produced  and  guilty 
corruption  of  man.  (Here  is  the  basis  for  the 
subsequent  speculations  of  Schelling  on  free- 
dom, and  of  Julius  MQller  and  others  on  tbe 
origin  of  sin.)  As  there  is  this  evil  in  us,  so  in 
order  to  have  virtue  there  must  also  be  *'  a  to- 
tal revolution,"  which  "may  be  called  a  new 
birth  or  a  new  creation;''  though  that  this 
muj't  strictly  be  of  jrrace  cannot  be  shown.  2. 
A  reconciliation  of  man  with  God  can  be  ef- 
fecteil  only  tliron^h  such  a  change  of  heart; 
this  reconciliation  is  symbolized  in  the  j»erson 
and  work  of  Christ.  In  Scripture,  Christ  rep- 
resents the  airony  of  repentance;  to  put  on 
Cliri>t  is  equivalent  to  the  new  life ;  justifica- 
tion means  that  (uh\  accepts  this  change  of 
heart  in  view  of  its  future  fniits.  3.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  pooil  over  the  evil  principle  is  seen 
in  the  kingdom  of  (iod ;  in  the  church  as  a 
visible  institution.  This  church  has  the  four 
characteristics  of  unity,  purity,  freedom,  and 
inimutability.  The  positive  rites  of  this 
church  are  valuable  as  aids  to  human  weak- 
ness. But  in  the  propress  of  the  race  the  faitli 
of  the  cliuri-h  will  be  supplante<l  by  a  purely 
rational  faith.  The  essence  of  the  Christian 
revelation  is  found  in  its  moral  precepts;  all 
else  ha«i  nnly  a  partial  and  transient  worth. 
The  mysteries  of  religion  are  valuable  so  far 
as  they  help  the  life ;  but  they  make  no  real 
aildition  to  knowledge.  Tlie  Trinity  means 
that  G(k1  sliould  be  worshipinnl  in  view  of  his 
threefold  moral  qualities,  holiness,  goodness, 
and  ju>ti(e,  which  are  specifically  different 
from  each  other.    Thus,  in  this  allegorizing 


method,  Christianity  as  a  rational  religion  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  theory  of  morals.  Kant 
first  began  that  constroction  of  .the  truths  of 
religion  which  in  the  later  transoendentaHon 
produced  so  many  philosophies  of  religion  of  a 
much  more  comprehensive  character.  Bchlei- 
ermacher  disentan^ed  the  proper  religious 
from  the  merely  moral  element;  and  HegeL 
even  in  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  fonna 
the  same  truths  in  the  form  of  faith  which  his 
speculative  system  ezponnded  in  the  form  of 
philosophy.--In  the  third  of  KanVs  "  Criti- 
cisms," that  on  the  "  Power  of  Judgment^"  he 
attempts  an  investigation  of  the  feelings,  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  reason  in  his  "  Criti- 
cism of  the  Pure  Reason,"  and  to  that  of  the 
desires  (or  will)  in  the  ''  Practical  Reason." 
Here,  too,  he  advances  beyond  the  limits  of 
transcendental  idealism,  and  hence  this  treatise 
became  a  starting  point  for  subsequent  ex- 
plorers. The  object  of  the  work  is  to  span 
the  chasm  between  metaphysics  (theoretical 
reason)  and  ethics  (practical  reason).  Just  as 
feeling  (or  pleasure  and  pain)  stands  between, 
mediates  between  reason  and  the  will,  so  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  which  relates  to  the  fad- 
ings, is  to  mediate  between  the  theoretical  and 
practical  reason.  This  reconciliation  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  idea  of  a  final  canse  or  design. 
This  idea  is  found  equally  in-  the  two  q>heres 
subjected  to  the  faculty  of  Judgment,  via.: 
that  of  esthetics,  and  that  of  teleology,  or 
final  causes  in  nature.  1.  jEithetie^  baa  to 
do  with  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  The 
beautiful  has  no  real  existence  in  nature ;  it  is 
the  harmony  between  the  imagination  and  the 
understanding.  The  sublime  is  an  attempt  to 
lay  hold  of  the  vast  in  nature ;  it  does  not  ex- 
ist in  nature,  but  in  the  soul,  struggling  to- 
ward the  infinite.  The  highest  aspect  of  a'hthet- 
ics  is  as  a  symbol  of  moral  good.  2.  Teleology, 
The  objects  of  nature  are  all  sliaped  fur  some 
design  or  end.  Such  instances  of  design  are 
of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal.  Mere  ex- 
ternal adaptations  might  be  the  result  of  mech- 
anism; not  so  the  adaptations  or  designs 
which  we  find  in  organized  beings.  Here  all 
the  parts  are  both  means  and  ends ;  no  me- 
chanical law,  hut  only  a  rational  designer,  can 
explain  thu^.  Nature  cannot  l>e  understood  ex- 
cepting on  this  principle.  By  this  principle  of 
a  aesign  immanent  in  nature,  Kant  passed  the 
boundaries  of  a  merely  subjective  iuealism,  to 
which  other  parts  of  his  system  were  always 
tending.  Ficht«  develo|>ed  it  on  the  subjective 
side ;  Schelling  restored  nature,  or  the  objective, 
to  its  rights.  The  latter  {Philo9ophuehe  Sckrif- 
f«ii,  i.  1 14)  says  that  '^  there  were  perhaps  never 
so  many  deep  thoughts  compressed  in  so  few 
leaves  as  in  ^  76  of  the  *  Criticism  of  the  Judg- 
ment.' " — Besides  his  larger  works  and  essays, 
Kant  also  wrote  many  minor  treaties,  suffi- 
cient to  have  made  a  literary  reputation  for 
most  men.  In  1784  he  published  an  essay  enti- 
tled **  Ideas  about  Universal  History  in  a  Cos- 
mopolitan Point  of  View;"  and  in  1795  a 
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"  Project  of  Perpctnal  Peace."  A  severe  re- 
view in  1785  of  Herder's  **  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory," called  out  the  Metahritik  of  that  phi- 
losopher ;  Herder  was  too  cautioos,  courtly,  and 
vague  to  suit  the  views  of  the  ri^d  moralist 
and  metaphysician.  The  end  of  the  history  of 
the  worlil,  according  to  Kant,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  most  perfect  state  constitution. 
Man,  though  free,  is  still  bound  to  nature,  and 
exists  as  a  race.  Every  generation  is  a  means 
of  educating  and  developing  the  next  genera- 
tion ;  and  man  in  the  use  of  his  freedom  makes 
the  powers  of  nature  subservient  to  humanity. 
Perpetual  peace  among  the  nations  can  be  in- 
sured only  by  a  fed  v.*  ration  of  free  states.  Pub- 
licity is  necessary  to  political  life  and  the 
highest  good  and  progress  of  the  state.  The 
human  race,  as  a  whole,  he  contends,  is  in  a 
constant  progress  to  a  better  state.  In  later 
times  this  is  proved  by  the  general  sympathy 
in  tlie  French  revolution.  (This  is  contained 
in  liis  work  on  the  "  Strife  of  the  facul- 
ties.") Morals  will  penetrate  more  and  more 
into  politii^l  life,  and  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
race. — This  rapid  and  condensed  outline  of 
the  works  of  Immanuel  Kant,  though  necessa- 
rily imperfect,  may  bo  sufficient  to  show  the 
comprehensiveness  and  subtlety  with  which  ho 
penetrated  into  the  most  abstruse  regions  of 
thou;rht.  The  influence  of  his  speculations  be- 
gjm  to  be  felt  at  the  same  time  that  the  French 
revolution  was  changing  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  when  old  chaos  seemed  to  have  again  re- 
visited the  earth.  Materialism  was  predomi- 
nint  in  France;  in  Scotland,  Reid  was  com- 
bating skepticism  on  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense ;  and  an  abstract  dogmatism  ruled 
the  Germ  in  mind.  Here  was  a  philosopher 
who,  with  unmatched  analytic  and  si'nthetic 
powers,  came  forward  to  show  to  each  previous 
and  prevalent  system  its  metes  and  bounds. 
Airaiiist  the  materialist  and  the  skeptic,  he 
j>roved  that  the  mind  had  its  a  priori  princi- 
ples of  knowledge;  against  the  dogmatist,  he 
maintained  tliat  the  8i)hero  of  the  supersensi- 
ble, thou;;li  a  reality,  is  not  disclosed  to  posi- 
tive thou;xlit.  He  proved  that  empiricism  is 
riglit  so  far  as  it  asserts  that  the  matter  pf  our 
ide:is  is  drawn  from  without,  but  wrong  so  far 
as  it  implies  that  tlieir  form  can  also  there  be 
f«>iind.  Aud  he  is  alli^'d  with  the  principle  of 
t!ie  common-sense  philosophy  in  iL^iTibing  an 
ahsidnte  validitv  to  those  moral  ideas  bv  which 
life  is  and  must  be  guided.  The  utterances  of 
this  ])ractic*al  reason  are  true  and  valid,  what- 
ever mav  he  the  ditliculties  of  the  theoretical 
reason.  We  must  live  and  act  in  view  of  God, 
freedom,  and  iniinortality.  His  philosophy  be- 
came t!ie  stirtinir  point  for  the  most  remark- 
able develop  n.'Ut  of  speculation  since  the 
days  of  the  (t reeks.  German  si>ecnlation  was 
thoroughly  «iuickened.  Those  who  opposed 
Kant  an«l  thos.*  who  e^pouse<l  his  views  e<^ual- 
Iv  acknowledi^ed  his  greatness.  Reinhold  at 
fir-it  defende«l,  and  then  niodilied  his  system. 
Sehulze,  Heck,  and  Uardili  tried  to  bring  it 
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into  more  popalar  fomiA.    Krog  vnIiibv 
'' Orcanon,^  and  Fries  a  new  ''QtfHrf 
the  Keason.*'     Hamann,  Herder,  rnkhH 
developed  their  flyatema,  which  iMitttii 
basis  of  philos<^hy,  with  oonitaaiiinB 
to  thepnnciplea  of  Kant.     UerboAyrii* 
philosophy  claimed  to  have  the  Mthvto 
the  Kantian  metaphyaica.      Fldite  mUL 
his  subjective  idealiam  aa  the  only  lq|M» 
suit  of  the  oriti»Ed  philoaophr.    AaiaBk 
some  of  the  latest  prodacts  of  Genia  flp» 
lation  there  are  not  wanting  attenpliliiw 
that  Kant  has  not  been  eopeneded  l^ayrflh 
successors. — Aa  a  teacher  of  philofap^iili 
university,  the  object  of  Kant  wai| Mlilifr 
self  declares,  not  ao  mnch  to  give  a 
to  habituate  his  pnpila  to  aelf-refle 
teacher  shonld  not  give  thoogliti^ 
thought;  he  should  not  cany,  bat  griii^lh 
hearers;  and  hence  the  profoondcr  fflHif 
bis  system  were  rarely  expoonded  to  UidiHa 
He  was  very  simple  in  hia  whole  i^  i(l» 
turing.    His  voice  was  feeble,  aad  mkfpik^ 
ally  rose  with  his  aabject.     A  few  aal»«i 
bits  of  paper,  or  text  boMoks  marked  k  tfi 
margin,  were  his  materials.     He 
on  a  subject  aa  if  thinking  it  oot  lor 
announced  bis  topic,  gave  provirfooal 
tions,  illustrated  it  in  a  great  varieCr  ef 
and  thus  led  bis  hearers  along  wito 
despised  all  the  arts  of  the  rhcta 
developing  his  ethical  theory  be  oflca  nm  to 
the  highest  degree  of  moral  eaincfUmi^  ^mI^ 
ing  to  the  soul  against  all  aeUahnev  ni  li 
favor  of  liberty;  and  then  he  icomfd,  ap 
one  of  his  hearers,  ^*  as  if  innired  br  a  Avhi 
flame.''    To  aid  his  thoughts  he  weak  fi  Mi 
attention  closely  on  some  one  aofilor,  «i 
judge  by  him  whether  he  was  ondiMtoii 
Once  a  button  on  a  stadent^s  coat,  wUeh  ki 
had  mode  his  fixed  point  of  virion,  bciag  lal 
disconcerted  the  philosopher  and  lutuiMirf 
the  lecture.    A  tower  on  which  he  «ii  ti 
gaze  in  his  reveries  at  home  having  bcciM 
hidden  by  the  growth  of  treea>  ha  eoaU  ill 
rest  until  the  foliage  was  cut  away.    He  m 
always  kind  to  the  stadentS|  but  from  pria^ 
would  not  remit  their  feea^  lest  tlMV  ■Ms 
lose  their  sense  of  independence,     imijm^ 
offers  were  made  to  him  to  qpit  KM 
(a  double  salary  at  Halle  in  1778  I7  Ue 
the  minister  Von  ZedlitzX  but  he  did 
for  the  money,  and  diaUked  ah 
fact,  he  never  went  more  than  40 
his  native  city.    In  his  person  he 
ly  built,  not  moch  over  five  feet  in  bd>hl;"lii 
chest  was  hollow,  and  his  right  ihoaMtf; 
that  of  Schleiermacher,  projected  maeh 
the  other.    His  featores  were  flae  mi 
cate ;  his  complexion  was  light;  his  bias  99m 
expressed  animation  and  ktudnesi;  a  U^  flrf 
broad  forehead  indicated  hia  thoaiAtM  mi 
speculative  torn ;  and  tbs  lower  part  flf  tki 
countenance  showed  a  teaaeioBsvilditj.r-1W 
external  life  of  the  philosopher,  who  wai  ~ 
probing  the  depths  of  hnmaa 
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ne  of  the  ntmost  regnlarit j  and  umplici^. 
*  itage  of  KOnigsberg  *^  pursued  his  daily 
tions  in  as  fixed  a  routine  as  that  of  the 
lest  artisan  or  workman.  In  fact^  it  al- 
Bcems  as  if  his  definite  theory  of  morals 
d  his  whole  career.  He  was  never  mar- 
metapliysics  was  the  passion  of  his  souL 
ler  and  winter  he  rose  at  5  o^clock  in  the 
ing,  not  once  failing  to  do  so  for  80  years, 
hours  were  spent  in  study,  and  two  in 
es ;  and  then  he  studied  and  wrote  till 
irly  dinner  at  1  o^clock.  This  meal  was 
reut  event  of  the  day;  and  he  ate  it 
Ajy  almost  always  in  the  society  of 
iS.  After  dinner  he  would  walk  for  an 
or  two,  spend  the  evening  in  society  or 
r  reading,  revise  his  lectures  for  the  next 
nd  be  in  bed  before  10  o^clock.  In  gen- 
>ciety  in  his  earlier  life  he  was  sometimes 
>ut  also  genial  and  animated.  He  was 
ital  listener,  and  dexterous  in  drawing 
10  knowledge  of  others;  but  he  could 
good  story,  and  commented  on  all  mat- 
»f  literary,  phih)S(>phical,  or  political  in- 
f  with  freedom  and  thoughtf ulness.  Often 
t  phrase,  a  satirical  remark,  or  a  sally  of 
ould  prevent  or  close  a  long  discussion, 
'uerol    literature  his  reading  was  very 

the  ED^lish  and  French  classics  were 
ar  to  him ;  and  of  all  writers  perhaps  he 
nost  fond  of  Uousseau,  whose  portrait 
he  only  one  that  adorned  his  plam  man- 

Of  poetry  he  was  never  enamored, 
h  a  great  odmirer  of  Milton^s  **  Paradise 
^  In  the  history  of  philosophy  he. was 
crsed  than  in  many  other  parts  of  litera- 
considerinjr,  in  faet,  dogmatism,  skepti- 
and  his  own  svstem  to  contain  about  all 
onM  be  well  said  on  speculative  matters. 
W.MS  warmly  enlisted  in  all  that  concerned 
encrnl  interests  of  humanity  and  of  jus- 
In  liis  political  views  he  sympathized 
the  most  thou;rlitful  s])iritr?  of  the  age. 
LTty,  law.  and  public  power  are  the  cle- 
>  of  all  social  life.  Law  and  libertv  with- 
ower  arc  anarchy  ;  law  nn«l  force  without 
y  make  a  despotism  ;  force  alone  is  bar- 
n;  lii»crty  and  law,  joined  with  force, 
the  republic,  the  only  pood  civil  consti- 
1,  which  is  not  necessarilv  a  democracr.'* 
as  opposc<l  to  involuntary  servitude,  and 
hereditary  nohility.  Man.  ho  says,  is 
free.  His  pivat  ])olitical  idea  was  that 
must  ho  a  s-j)aration  <>f  the  powers  in  the 
in  order  to  a  true  social  order.  Princes 
d  to  he  for  the  peojilo,  and  not  the  people 
•inces.  He  wa^i  also  a  zealous  advocate 
e  freed(un  of  opinion  and  the  freo<loni 
e  prrss.  *'  Liberty  of  thouirht  is  nothing 
>ut  tlie  liberty  of  s]>eech  and  of  writing. 
To  take  away  the  power  of  freely  express- 
»inions  is  to  <leprive  us  of  the  only  reme<ly 
le  evils  which  atHict  humauitv.  .  .  .  The 
bition  of  books  of  science  and  of  pure 
V  is  an  olTence  airain^t  mankind. '^  In 
li^ous  views,  the  feeling  of  j'ure  obliga- 


ttoDf  of  an  fnexoraUe  dntf ,  was  ptnnumnt ;  in 
fact,  the  tense  of  duty  was  so  strong  as  to  kare 
little  room  for  the  religions  sentiments.  His 
ethical  theory  made  obligstion  supreme,  and  left 
to  the  affections  a  snborainate  place.  His  mor- 
al formnlas  are  abstract;  Ioto  was  not  to  him 
the  chief  of  the  virtues.  He  was  the  stoic  of 
the  18th  oentnry.  His  general  theory  of  reU- 
gion,  too,  was  abstract ;  nor  did  the  poaitiTe 
truths  of  Christianity  as  a  redemptive  system 
modify  either  his  metaphysical  or  ethical  the- 
ories. He  gave  to  German  rationalism  a  strong 
impulse,  in  making  the  merely  moral  element 
supreme.  8o  f^  as  he  conM,  he  modelled  his 
own  life  upon  the  principles  of  a  rigid  code  of 
ethics.  He  abhorred  all  deceit  and  lying;  he 
was  upright  and  honest  in  the  minutest  mat- 
ters: evenr  day,  everv  hour  had  its  appc^ted 
work.  ^*  Whoever  wUl  tell  me  of  a  good  action 
left  undone,  him  will  I  thank,  though  it  be  in  the 
last  hour  of  life.**  And  in  the  lart  hour  of  his 
life  he  could  say:  **lly  friends,  I  do  not  fear 
death ;  I  assura  yon  b«dPore  God,  that  if  I  was 
sure  of  being  called  away  this  nigiit,  I  could 
raise  my  hands  to  heaven,  and  say,  God  be 
praised! "  Ko  one  who  has  lived  long  in  the 
world,  he  used  to  say.  would  be  willing  on  any 
account  to  begin  and  live  his  life  over  again. 
He  was  benevolent  from  principle,  often  ffiving 
away  nearly  as  much  as  the  snm  required  by  his 
own  frugal  household.  Strict  economy  enabled 
him  to  lay  up  enonrii  for  a  comfortable  old  tfe. 
Though  a  warm  fnend,  he  did  not  like  to  visit 
those  who  were  sick,  nor  to  talk  about  the  dead. 
He  was  most  careful  of  his  own  life  and  healtli ; 
by  riffid  rules  he  kept  his  frail  body  in  tolerable 
health,  never  having  had  a  severe  illness  till 
worn  out  by  sdvanccd  age.  In  1602  his  powen 
began  to  fail  rapidly,  and  he  {>ermitted  a  physi- 
cian to  be  summone<l.  He  had  frequent  fulling 
fits ;  his  sight  gradually  became  dim ;  his  conver- 
sation was  often  incoherent.  A  few  days  before 
his  death,  he  thanked  his  medical  adviser,  add- 
ing, '*  I  have  not  yet  lost  my  feeling  for  human- 
itv." — The  best  editions  of  Kant^s  works  ara 
that  of  Hartenstein  (10  vols..  Lei|>sic^  lKa8-*9), 
of  which  a  second  improved  edition  in  8  vols, 
appeared  in  1867-^9;  that  of  Sc^hubert  and  Ro- 
senkranz  (11  vols.,  Leii>sic.  lH40-*42);  and  that 
of  J.  II.  von  Kirchmana,  fonning  part  of  the 
PhUimphi$che  BibUothtk  (Berlin.  1868-74). 
The  second  contains  a  full  biography  by  Schu- 
bert, and  a  '^  History  of  the  Kantian  Philoso- 
phy^^ by  Rosenkranz.  Kirchmann*s  edition 
also  contains  a  biography,  and  an  able  analysis 
of  the  whole  Kantian  system,  with  introducto- 
ry dissertations  on  each  of  Kant*s  works.  His 
life  was  written  in  1804  by  Borowsky,  and  by 
Jachmann  in  letters ;  his  last  yeara  were  de- 
scribe<l  by  Wasiansky  (1804).  G.  S.  A.  Mellin 
published  an  *'  Encyclopedic  Dictionarr  of  the 
Kantian  Philosoph v  '*  (6  vols.,  1 797).  Ilis  phi- 
losophy was  introduced  into  Hoiked  in  1792 
by  Paulus  van  Hemert,  and  there  elucidated 
by  Van  Bosch  in  1798,  and-Kirker  in  1(K)0. 
Schmid  and  Phiseldek  published  an  exposition 
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piiblishcHl  in  1822  a  Tratluzione  del  la  Critica  the  Speculative  PhilcMophy  of  the  NinetMBth 
della  rtigione  pura  di  Kant ;  Testa,  in  1843-9,  i  Century  "  (last  cd.,  1856),  with  which  mty  be 
an  Esame  e  dbtrusaione  of  the  same ;  Roggero,  '  compared  Wirgman    in    the    *'  Encydopsdift 


IcTs  published  a  valuable  essay  on  Kant  in    18G0);  Paul,  Kanfi  Lehre  vom  idealen  (tfit- 

French  in  1801;  Destutt  de  Tracy  commented  ; 


^/«  (Kiel,  1869);  Grapengiesser,  Eanfi  LAn 


'SSL 

gave  a  fulkr  account  of  it.    The  Dcst  rrencn  .  mfmscnei    \orunnnt  o^cnna,  19T1>;  Willt 
account  i**  in  J.  Willm's  '*  History  of  German  t  JkitrUge   lur    Ventandnin    KanU    (Beib. 


Philosophy"  (4  vols.,  1846-9),  a  work  crowned  I  1874);  and  Holder,  I>ar»teUun^  der  EnH- 
])y  the  French  academy;  the  tirst  volume  and  i  »chen  Erhenntnisstheorie^  mit  oemmdtnr  Bh 
iijilf  of  the  second  are  taken  up  with  the  crit-  ruchsichtigun^  der  rertehiedenen  Foimmgn 
ical  philosophy.  Charles  do  Komusat  in  1847  •  der  transBcemUntaUn  Deduction  der  Al^ 
wrote  a  valuable  report  on  this  *' History  "  j  r/dw  (Tubingen,  1874).  An  excellent  ooUecdoK 
for  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  sci-  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  Kant*i  woifa^ 
ences.  Victor  Cousin's  analysis,  which  ap-  desifrne<l  for  general  readers,  is  Fnnensledi'i 
pe:ir«:*<l  in  18-12  under  the  title  Lefonn  de  phi-  /inmanuel  Kant:  Liehtttrah ten autaeihen  WVr- 
loxophie  «ur  Kant,  and  since  the  fourth  edition  '  I'en,  mit  einer  Biographie  und  Chardttemtik 
(ls03)  as  Phifosophie  de  Kant,  has  been  trans-  Kant's  ^Leipsic,  1872).  Among  general  hiAn 
lated  into  £n;rlish  by  Henderson  (London,  1853 ;  '■  ries  of  pnilosophy  containing  adequate  aceoou 
new  ed..  1871).  J.  Tissot  has  translated  into  j  are  those  by  Mirbt,  Rosenkrana,  Chs^ybia^ 
French  the  *' Pure  Reason''  (2d  ed.,  1843),  " 
**Lojjri<'''  (1S40),  '*  Metaphvsics  of  Law"   (2d 


ed.,  ISr):))  und  "of  Monils"  (3d  ed.,  1854),  the  lasophie  (Berlin,  1862-'6;  Eng. 
*»  Metaphysics,"  edited  by  Politz  (184:)),  and  New  York,  1871-'3),  and  Eirchn 
*' Anthropology "  (1854).     Trullard    in    1841  |  ring's  KritUehe   Gesckiehts    der 


Hitter,  Erdmann,  and  the  more  recent 
Uebcrweg's  OrundrtM  der  Gesckiekte  d§r  Fit' 

traulMkii 
Eirchner  and  Dlh- 
PliUmfkii 
pive  a  Fren<'h  version  of  ^'  Religion  within  the  :  (Berlin,  186U).  Tlie  most  recent  works  of 
J^ounds  of  Reason;"  Barni  in  ls4(3  of  the  '  special  value  to  English  students  are  Sfshifly* 
*' Criticism  of  the  Judgment,"  and  in  1848  of  '*  Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  for  Enjdish  RAti- 
that  of  the  "  Practical  Reason,"  besides  a  criti-  ers"  (London,  1871  et  M7.),  Abbott*s  **]uMt*i 
calexaminati<mof  these  works  (1850  and  ls51).  Theory  of  Ethics,  or  Practical  Philosophy'* 
and  the  "Metaphysical  Elements  of  Law,"  (London,  1873),  and  Monck^s  ^'IntrodnctioB to 
witli  the  ''  Proiect  on  Perpetual  Peace  "  ( 1855).  the^ Critical  Philosophy  "  (Dublin,  1874). 
ished  i 


Born  published  in  Latin  Kantii  Opera  (3  vols., 
Leip>i('.  170»));  Kunhardt,  a  Latin  version  of 
the  "  Prolej?omena  to  eVery  future  Sy>tem  of 


KIXTEIUU    See  Caxtemib. 
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KAPNIST,  Tasin  TaiifeTttrh,  a  Rosrian  pocC 


Metaphysics"  (Ilelnistedt,  1797);  and  G.  L.  bom  in  1756,  died  Oct.  28,  If^S.  He  wsi  s 
Koni^,  Elemcuta  Ethiea  ((lotlia,  IHOO).  The  councillor  of  state,  and  a  member  of  theitsd- 
tirst  Knt;lish  work  on  Kant  was  a  ''General  •  emy  of  St.  Petersburg;  translated  Horsee ibIo 
and  Introductory  View,"  by  Xitzsch  (Lon- ,  Russian ;  wrote  id  that  langua^  and  in  Fmcb 
don,  17'.»0).  Others  are:  J.  S.  Beck  (trans-  '  ingenious  thou^rh  not  profound  crilkisii  cf 
1:  "  ■  " 

c 


d< 

{'1  v()l>..  17'.)^):  Wir^rmanV  *' Principles  of  the  tess  Salias  has  pubfished  stories  onder  l&t 
K:tnte>i:m  Philoso])hv  "  ( 1S24);  J.  W.  Semple,  name  of  Eugenia  Tar  (4  vols.,  Moscow,  185fl 
**KantV  Metaphvsiis  of  Ethics'*  (1837);  John  i  KAPP,  FrMrlrh,  a  German  author,  bon  ■ 
Kichardsnn,  "Metaphyseal  Works  of  Kant "  |  llamm, Westphalia, April  13,  1834.  Hertafit' 
C  r^(;gic."  ''  Pr()le;;omeiia  to  Metaphysics,"  law.  and  in  consequence  of  the  rerolntioa  of 
»'Pr.:of>  of  (icd's  P:xi^tence;'  and  '*theod-  ^  1848  went  in  1850  to  New  York,  when  h« 
iv-y,"  Kv<i,  London,  lK:;(i;  printed  in  1819;;  an  ;  practised  \\\a  profession,  attached  himfclf  *• 
^^AnalvM-^of  Kant's  (Vitick  of  Pure  Keas(m."  the  republican  party,  became  a  ymJikntiil 
bv  tlie  translator  of  that  work  (^^vo,  Londtm,  elector  in  1860,  and  sabseqnently  wasccaavi^ 
isU;  the  translation  appeared  in  1>^41  K  An-  sinner  of  emigration.  He  retnmed  toCuiiswy 
other  and  better  version  of  the  ''Criti<|ue  of    in  lb70,  and  was  elected  in  1878  to  tfM  Gc^ 
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man  Reichstag.  He  has  published  Die  Sklaven- 
/raffe  in  den  VereinigUn  Staaten  (Gkytdngen, 
1854) ;  Leben  de»  amerikaniBehen  OeneraU  F, 
W,  ton  Steuben  (Berlin,  1858;  English  ed., 
New  York,  1859);  Geschichte  der  Sklaverei 
4m  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  (Hamburg,  1860) ; 
Leben  dfs  amerikanieehen  Generals  Johann 
Katb  (Stuttgart,  1862 ;  English  ed.,  New  York, 
1870) ;  Der  Soldatenhandel  deuteeher  Funten 
nach  Amerika  ^Berlin,  1864;  2d  revised  and 
enlarged  ed.,  1874);  Geeehiehte  der  deuteehen 
AfiMDanderung  in  Amerika  (vol.  i.,  Leipsio, 
1868) ;  and  Friedrieh  der  Grone  und  die  Ver- 
einigten Staaten  ton  Amerika  (1871). 

KIPPEL,  a  nlloge  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
ton and  10  fn.  S.  of  the  city  of  ZOrich,  noted 
for  a  great  defeat  of  the  Protestant  army  in 
October,  1531,  when  Zwingli  was  slain  by  a 
mercenary  of  Unterwalden,  and  his  remains 
were  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  A  mon- 
ument to  him  was  erected  here  in  1888,  on  the 
•pot  where  he  fell. 

KAIA  GBORGEi    See  Czernt  Grorob. 

EAEAH188AB»    See  Afium  KARAmssAR. 

EAlilTES,  or  CaraltM  (Ileb.  Karaim^  read- 
en,  scripturist^),  a  Jewish  sect,  existing  in 
Russia  (chiefly  in  the  Crimea),  Austria  (Gali- 
ciaX  Turkey,  and  other  countries  of  the  East, 
whose  distinguishing  tenet  is  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  Biblical  books,  and  the  rejection,  except 
•8  exegetical  aids,  of  all  oral  traditions  and 
Talmudical  interpretations.  They  themselves 
retrace  their  origin  to  the  time  of  Shalmaneser ; 
end  as  that  king  of  Assyria  carried  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  to  the  north,  they  hold  that 
they  must  worship  with  the  face  turned  toward 
the  south.  Non- Karaite  historians,  however, 
disregard  their  representations,  and  Maimoni- 
des  and  others  have  attempted  to  show  that 
they  were  the  name  sect  as  that  once  known  as 
Sadducees ;  but  it  Heeins  tlint  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  latter  were  directly  antagonistic 
to  those  of  tlie  Karaites.  Others,  especially 
"Wolf,  attrilmte  their  origin  to  a  massacre  among 
the  Jewish  d<>ct()r3  under  Alexander  Janna^ns, 
about  100  H.  C.  Others  again,  among  them 
Steinsohneider,  regard  Karaism  as  a  literarv 
and  tlieological  development  of  Judaism  whicn 
had  its  oripn  in  Babylonia  about  A.  D.  7fiO, 
nnd  Anan  \wr\  David  as  the  founder  of  the 
sect ;  but  Firk(>vit<'h  has  endeavored  to  prove 
from  archaM>lopioal  and  numi-imatic  evidences 
that  Karaites  <)«'(uj>ied  the  Crimea  about  the 
beginning;  of  the  4th  century.  The  Karaites 
have  jihhIucchI  a  valuable  literature,  not  only  on 
Biblical  interpretation,  <lopnatics,  and  other 
•ubiects  connected  with  religion,  but  also  on 
t»hiios<»i)liy  and  mathematics,  written  partlv  in 
Hebrew  or  Arabic,  partly  in  a  mixture  of  Tar- 
taric and  Turkish  which  is  a  peculiar  idiom  of 
their  own  in  the  re^nons  bordering  on  the 
Black  st'A,  and  partly  in  the  languages  of  tlie 
several  countries  which  thcv  inhabit.  Their 
literature  is,  however,  little  kn<>wn  to  the  oc- 
cidental world.  Several  of  their  principal 
writiu;rs.  >ucli  as  E»hkol  hakl'opher^  by  Juuah 
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Iladaai  (of  the  18th  centoryX  9SdA  Mib'kar^  bj 
Aaron  ben  Joaeph  (18th),  have  recently  been 
published  at  Eupatoria,  in  the  Crimea.— Sea 
Farat,  OeeehiehU  dee  Karderthume  (Leipsie, 
1865),  and  Rule,  "History  of  the  Karaite 
Jews  "  (London,  1870). 

KAlAJlTCa,  Tik  StefeMfliffe,  a  Servian  schol- 
ar, bom  Nov.  7, 1787^  died  in  F^ruary,  1864^ 
He  was  educated  in  Carlovitz,  and  in  the  war 
for  Servian  independence  served  as  secretary 
to  various  national  chiefs,  most  of  whom  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  also  aj 
secretary  of  the  national  senate  at  Belgrade. 
When  Servia  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  sultaai 
by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  Karajitch  sought 
refuge  in  Austria  (1818).  He  collected  the 
popular  songs  of  the  lU^rnan  tongue,  travelling 
for  the  purpose  in  Bosnia  and  Montenegro,  and 
published  Aarodne  erpeke  fjeeme  ("Popolar 
Serb  Songs,''  4  vols.,  Vienna,  1814-'88 ;  8d  ed. 
enlarged,  1841-6).  They  were  translated  by 
''  Talvj  "  (Mrs.  Robinson,  Volkelieder  der  Ser- 
hen,  Halle,  1825-'6),  and  by  Bowring  (^Servian 
PopuUur  Poetry,"  London,  1827).  Karajitch 
also  published  a  Serb  grammar  (translate  by 
Jacob  Grimm),  a  Serbo-Grerman  dictionary,  e 
literary  almanac  under  the  title  of  Danitta 
r'Dawn,''  1826.'84),  a  coUection  of  ''Serb 
Popular  Proverbs,*'  and  another  of  ''Serb 
Popular  Tales."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  GOttingen,  Berlin,  and  Vienna, 
and  the  university  of  Jena  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  Rns- 
sian  government  bestowed  on  him  a  pension 
and  other  honors. 

KAIAK9  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  in  lat  29''  14'  N.,  Ion.  IK)*"  20'  £.,  aj^ut 
16  m.  in  circumference,  and  40  m.  N.  WTof 
Bushire ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  affords  a  safe 
anchorage,  especially  during  the  prevailing 
X.  W.  gales.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  water 
is  good,  but  there  is  no  timt)er.  The  Dutch 
erected  a  fort  here  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  island.  From  1839  to  1841  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  English,  and  in  I>ecenil>er,  1866, 
the  English  exiMfdition  against  Persia  lauded 
on  its  S.  £.  coast. 

EAlAKOErM,  or  luUg  Heatatai,  also  called 
Tsung  Ling,  a  range  of  central  Asia,  extending 
S.  E.  fn>m  alM>ut  lat.  a?**  N.  and  Ion.  73*"  E.  to 
'  lat.  84°  N.  and  Ion.  79°  E.,  iind  separating  the 
British  province  of  Cashmere  from  Chinese 
Tartary.  The  N.  W.  extremity  reaches  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  and  the  8.  £.  ridges  separate 
I  the  western  spurs  of  the  Kn^-lun  on  the  north 
i  from  those  of  the  Himalaya  on  the  south.  One 
of  their  i>eaks,  the  Dapsang,  is  28,278  ft.  high, 
und  several  others  exceed  27,000  ft.  The  aver- 
age height  of  the  principal  ridges  is  26.000 
ft.,  and  even  the  lowest  valleys  are  lO.CKH)  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  researches  of  the  brothers 
Schlagintweit  and  of  Creorge  W.  Hayward.  who 
was  munlered  in  1H70  in  the  Karakorum  valley, 
have  demonstrate<l  that  the  Karakonmi  moun- 
tains constitute  the  watershed  of  High  Asia. 
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KiRAXAlf.    See  Caramax. 

KIRAHSLY  (properly  Karamzin),  NlkoUl  Ml- 
khailovltHi,  a  Kussian  historian,  born  in  eastern 
Russia  in  December,  17ii5,  died  in  the  Tauridan 
palace  near  St.  Petersburp,  June  3,  182G.  He 
8tudie<l  in  Moscow,  8erve<l  for  about  two  years 
in  the  iini)eriftl  ^ards,  travelled  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  and  England  during 
the  tirst  period  ot  the  French  revolution,  suc- 
cessively edited  the  "Moscow  Journal,"  the 
"  Aglaia,"  a  **  Poetical  Almanac,"  a  **  Pantheon 
of  Foreijm  Literature,"  and  a  "Pantheon  of 
Russian  Literature,"  and  was  an  active  contrib- 
utor to  the  ''  Eurtmean  Messenger."  His  "  Let- 
ters of  a  Russian  Traveller"  (1797-1801)  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  in  1808 
Alexander  L  appointed  him  historiographer 
of  Russi'i.  He  now  produced  his  "History  of 
Russia  "  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Romanotf,  in  12  vol- 
umes, the  last  completed  after  his  death.  This 
publication,  which  occupied  the  last  ten  years 
of  Karamsin's  life,  met  with  unprecedented 
success  in  Russia,  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  Alexander  appointed  him 
imperiiU  councillor  in  1824;  and  in  182.")  Nich- 
olas bestowed  on  him  an  annual  pension  of 
50,000  rubles,  revertible  to  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren, and  put  an  imperial  frigate  at  his  disposal 
to  carry  him  to  Italy  for  the  restoration  of  his 
shuttered  health,  of  which  however  he  was 
unable  to  avail  himself. 

KARiSl-BiZAR,  a  town  of  the  Crimea,  in  the 
government  of  Taurida,  and  in  the  circle  and  28 
m.  E.  X.  E.  of  the  city  of  Simferopol ;  pop.  in 
1807,  14,397,  chiefly  Tai-tars,  but  including  also 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  other  nationalities.  It 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  near  the  source  of 
the  Karasii  river,  but  there  are  many  morasses 
in  the  vicinity.  It  resembles  Levantine  towns 
by  the  crookedness  of  the  streets  and  the  mean- 
ness of  the  buildings ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
thriving  places  in  the  Crimea,  with  nearly  60 
khans.  The  national  church  is  a  flne  building 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  dome  wliich 
lights  the  centre ;  and  there  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Catholics,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  and 
more  than  20  mosques.  The  cemeteries  outside 
of  the  town  are  very  extensive.  The  large  es- 
tates of  the  Shirin  family  extend  from  this 
town  almost  all  the  way  to  Kertch,  and  ad- 
joinin;:  the  town  are  several  settlements  of 
Germans  who  are  as  advanced  in  agriculture 
as  the  Tartars  are  backward.  Wine,  fruit,  tal- 
low, wuul.  and  hides  are  the  staple  articles  of 
trade ;  and  morocco,  leather,  shoes,  saddles, 
and  sha.i:;xy  felt  cloaks  are  manufactured  in  a 
superior  style. — The  Tartars  made  Karasu-Ba- 
zar  their  eapital  in  17ofi,  but  it  was  captured 
and  burned  bv  the  Russians  in  1737. 

KiRDSZAG,  a  market  town  nf  Hungary,  in 
tlie  district  and  formerly  the  capital  of  (xreat 
Cumania,  on  the  Pesth  and  Debreczin  railway, 
hs  m.  K.  S.  E.  of  Pesth  :  pop.  in  ls7o,  14,480. 
It  has  a  castle,  and  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  wine,  and  melons. 


IAIEIXA58.    See  Fiann. 

KARL'S,  KayreHi  Karim,  or  Ihthii  a 
rude  people  of  Bnrmali,  Siam,  and  parti  of 
China,  sniiposed  to  extend  from  laL  10*  to  18" 
N.  They  inhabit  the  ion^ea  and  moantanoai 
districts,  and  number  from  200,000  to  40Ql,OOu, 
the  majority  of  whom  live  in  Britiah  Boraih. 
The  number  of  the  Karens  in  Siam  ia  ertiaitfd 
at  50,000.  Those  on  the  f  rontiera  of  the  Btil- 
ish  i>ossessions  are  called  Red  Karcna  iron  die 
usual  color  of  their  dreaa.  They  reckon  tk» 
selves  by  families,  and  each  fiimilr,  thoagh  il 
should  number  200  or  800  souU,  haa  bat  €■ 
house.  Their  dwelUnga  are  built  id  atoot  poii 
and  bamboo,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaf.  Ik 
floor  consists  of  a  matting  of  apllt  faMbia 
stretched  over  a  atronff  timbv  fraawMk 
which  is  raised  6  or  7  &  i^ve  the 
The  immense  edifice  ia  divided  into 
ments  for  eating,  sleeping,  and  other 
and  the  inmates  are  under  a  regolar  patriaitU 
discipline,  which  is  the  only  form  ot  ^omifr 
ment  recognized  by  this  people.  Ther  ara  in- 
scribed as  industrious  huabandmen ;  tb^  ram 
boss  and  poultry,  and  hunt  game  in  the  foiaik 
A  long,  loose,  sleeveless  ahirt  of  eoarM  calMa 
is  their  principal  article  of  dreaa,  but  thcv  wn 
fond  of  ornaments,  which  they  wear  on  dMr 
necks,  arms^  and  anklea.  Women  amoair  tfaa 
are  treated  with  respect,  and  thej  are  mak  Is 
be  hospitable,  frank,  and  more  Tirtaoi 
their  neighbors.  The  Sgaa  or  CTtiffW 
the  Pgho  or  Pgwoa,  are  their  principal 
These  are  poguis,  but  some  of  the  oCharferto 
are  Buddhists.  There  are  eridencca  thtf  tf 
some  remote  period  they  received  ideaa  of  Strip- 
tural  history.  They  have  a  tradition  of  vUle 
messengers  from  the  sea  eondng  to  teach  tkea: 
they  believe  in  one  eternal  Snpraae  Boar: 
and  besides  the  story  of  the  creation  nd  tk 


deluge,  tlie^  have  an  account  of  ^  the  frai«t 
trial  ^^  aupomted  by  God,  of  which  two  povai^ 
deceived  by  the  bad  ifrfrit,  ata^  anl  thoalr 
became  subject  to  agei  ninMnci,  and  darfh:  fla 
of  a  confusion  of  imntfea  fat  c 
of  disbelief  in  God.  l^ajabon  cf 
missionaries  among  the  Karens 
commenced  in  1888  1^  IfeaMv.  B 
Judson,  have  been  nmaxkaJtAj 
1 B65  the  numerona  natiTe  »*"ww^lia( 
into  a  ''BnrmalcBapait 
has  since  met  once  a  year.  At  tha 
held  in  Rangoon  in  NoYcnber,  1811;  the  bbb- 
her  of  churches  in  coBnectioB  with  the  aoa- 
vcntion  was  reported  aa  855,  all  Karen,  viA 
the  exception  of  19  Bnrman,  I  SlMn.  aad  2 
English ;  the  Karen  membera  mmberad  akert 
18,000.  At  Rango<»  there  ia  a  Kami  thnhr 
cal  seminarv,  and  rinee  187S  a  Baptirt 
college. — ^Ttie  origin  of  the  Karoia  ia  oaT 
Some  suppose  them  to  be  aboriginep; 
immigrants  from  India ;  and  othen  i^aii 
them  from  the  north,  which  opinion, 
to  I^tham,  ia  the  moat  probaUa.  Tbt 
authority  calls  their  langoage 
notable  Singbpo  affimtieiL 


KARU 

UKU.    Bm  Cabui. 

KilUUD.     ~ 

SULSUKC    Bee  dmavcaa. 

EiRUKBOHi.     See  CiKUOROir*. 

KiBLUIiHE.    See  CABLaBCHS. 

KiAlSUIK    SeeCiKLSTAD. 

UBL^IDT,  a  fortified  town  of  Croatia,  in 
th«  couDtr  and  SO  m.  S.  W.  of  the  citj  of 
Agram,  on  the  Kulpt,  which  is  here  naTigable ; 
pap.  In  1670,  6,17C.  It  i«  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
Usbop,  and  has  a  CBitle,  a  Franciscan  mon- 
utery,  a  ejninasiom,  and  several  Catholic 
cbarchea.  It  was  built  in  1CT9  by  the  arch- 
dnke  Charles  of  Aiutrin  as  a  bnlwark  ogiitut 
the  Tortu,  and  has  a  citadel  and  an  extensile 
■rmoiy.  It  is  an  important  trading  place,  aer- 
•ral  fine  roads  and  the  Agram  railway  con- 
necting it  with  the  porta  of  the  Adriatic 

KIUIL    Bee  Tbbbes. 

UtlfiS,  a  S.  county  of  TexoB,  drained  by 
Ban  Antonio  and  Cibolo  rivers,  and  by  several 
MluUler  streams;  aren,  630  si],  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  1,705,  of  whom  279  were  colored.  It 
hta  a  diverailicd  stirforc,  in  most  places  nndu- 
lating,  and  thinly  limbered.  The  soil  is  a  fer- 
tile sandy  loam  or  black  mezqnite,  and  is  snita- 
ble  for  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  The 
chief  prodnctions  in  1870  were  89,965  bnsbels 
of  Indian  com,  and  2i  bales  of  cotton.  Tliere 
vere  8.880  horses,  GT,Q99  cattle,  4,SM  sheep, 
and  8,ies  swine.    Ca|)ital,  Helena. 

UtPUSU,  FtMMimk,  a  Poliah  poot,  bom 
In  the  palatinate  of  Brzesc  Litewgki  aoont  1760, 
died  at  Karpinczyn,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lublin, 
in  a^tember,  182J.    Uo  was  cODSpicnons  in 
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the  literflry  circle*  of  the  CtaioTjMa  at  Pn- 
lawy,  and  wrote  variona  original  worka,  in* 
eluding  the  tragedy  Jvdyttt,  aad  traiwlitions. 
Hia  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  idyls,  and  on 
his  poetical  translation  of  the  Psalma.  Bis 
"  Works  "  (ZWefs)  have  been  published  in  War- 
saw, Brealau,  and  Ltiptic. 

Kill,  Jeaa  BaplMt  ilpbsMc,  a  French  an- 
thor,  bom  in  Paria,  Not.  34, 1608.  He  atndied 
and  taught  in  the  Bonrbon  college,  Paris,  af- 
t«rward  attached  himself  to  the  atafl  of  the 
Figan,  and  in  1889  pnUlslied  his  flrrt  proM 
work,  &w  ia  tUUuU.  TUs  waa  followed  by 
Un*  heur*  tr«p  tard  (IBM),  A  Itiiu  (1884), 
Vendrtdi  toir  (188GX  L»  eAmim  U  plu$  eourt 
(1886),  Ac.,  the  last  two  being  revelations  of 
his  private  nlstory.  His  Voyag*  atitour  d*  wion 
iardm  (1845)  and  La  familU  Alam  (1861) 
Eiave  been  translated  into  Engliah.  AmtHig  hia 
other  works  is  Za  j4eh»  m  eau  dmee  et  en  tau 
mUs  (1860).  In  1860  a  colleetian  of  hia  com- 
nlete  worb  waa  commenced.  In  1S8S,  while 
tie  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  fSgar»,  he  estab- 
lished a  monthly  msgarine  of  a  aatirical  char- 
acter entitled  Lm  Oittpt*,  the  freedom  of  the 
literary  criticisms  in  which  excited  the  displea- 
sure <rf  several  of  his  contemporariea,  ont  of 
whom,  an  anthorew,  in  rerenge  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  life  in  1844.  lie  haa  for  many 
jt*n  resided  in  Nice,  devoting  himself  chiefly 
to  faorticnltnre. 

K1B8,  a  fortifled  city  «t  TnrUsb  Armenia, 
seat  of  a  paiha,  sitnated  on  a  mgnd  plain, 
6,000  to  7,000  fL  above  the  sea,  on  the  Ears,  a 
branch  of  the  Arpotchai,  a  tributary  of  the 


.  N.  E.  of  EfMnim  ;  I  having  liecn  strongly  fortified  under  the  ditec- 
.'iiiaas.  Iii»  defended  >  tion  of  English  cnEnDe«^^  it  was  strenuourly 
liy  n  dit>-)i.  and  has  a  |  itt-fcnded  by  (len.  Williams  and  Ismail  Posfan 
wiirlcs  iin  the  hills  N.  |  (the  former  Hungarian  general  Kmety)  against 
I-  of  triinsit  for  goods  i  the  Ru.tsians  under  MuraHefT.  An  attempt  to 
the  ioteriiir  and  east-  !  rnptnru  it  by  aoMult  (Sept.  26)  failed  after  a 
iiii'd  IS.ono  honw^  bat  bloody  strof^le,  but  the  place  finally  snircn- 
tbiit  niinilKT.  It  was  '  dered'fmm  famine  at  the  end  of  November. 
rvnerul  PuskcTitih  in  UlSCB  (improperly  KABorntsVAaaa  LatH^ 
two  yviirs.     In  IMfiS,  '  a  (ierman  poeteu,  bom  Dec.  1,  ITSJ,  died  in 
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She  1 
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Berlin,  Oct  12,  1781.  She  was  a  Bcrrant, 
eboiveil  taltnt  for  improvisation  which  at- 
troetiMl  notii-e,  and  lier  poverty  was  relieved 
by  the  sale  of  her  aclect  poems  (1764),  Fred- 
erick Williaio  II.  ])re»entod  her  with  a  Bniall 
house  in  Berlin.  She  woa  oalled  the  Gemlan 
Snpiilic  Slii>  wa)'  divorced  from  lier  first  hu»- 
hiind,  who  had  ill-truuted  her.  By  the  sec- 
ond,  Kiir^fh,  an  intemperuto  tailor  and  iipend- 
tbrift,  she  liod  a  daughter  (K.  L.  von  Klenlte, 
died  in  1812),  who  became  known  in  litera- 
ture, afl  did  olao  her  granddauglitcr  (died  in 
1836),  the  wife  of  the  French  orientalist  Ch6zy. 

KlUTra,  Kari  Johua  Brnlurl,  a  German 
niineraloKidt,  horn  at  Bntiow,  Sov.  M,  1782, 
dieil  near  Berlin,  Aug.  22,  IBo'-i.  like  many 
of  hijt  rvhitives,  he  luipired  m-ientitic  promi- 
nonie.  llo  was  for  over  4(1  years  chief  of  the 
mining  de|iiirtmcnt  in  the  Prussian  ministry 
of  the  inU'rior,  and  publislicd  manuals  and 
other  works  relating  to  mining,  minernlogy, 
an<l  chemistry. — His  sons  IIbrmanh  (born  in 
18011)  and  GusTAV  (born  in  1820)  attained 
Iiigh  rank  in  astronomy  and  phyiuco,  and  bis 
nephew  IIbrma^'m  the  youngur  (bom  in  1817) 
M  a  naturalist  and  traveller.  The  latter  gradn- 
Qti'd  at  Berlin  in  1B43,  explored  Sonth  Amer- 
ica during  13  years,  and  subset) aently  became 
professor  of  botany  at  (he  Berlin  university. 
Among  his  works  ore:  Flora  ColumHa  {3 
Tols.,  Berlin,  18.(7-00) ;  Pit  gaognottudun 
VtrhilUni**!  Xeii-(rT<inadnt  (Vienna,  lSo6) ; 
Oemmmeltt  Siitrilge  tur  Anatomie  vml  Phy»i- 
oloffie  dtr  Pftiinzta  (Berlin,  18C5) ;  and  Che- 
mitmjit  dtr  PjinnumeUe  (Vienna,  1869). 

USIX.    See  Kazan. 

KiSBM.    See  Casbin. 

USCH.ir  (llun.  Katm\  a 
town  of  N,  Hungary,  ca|>itnl 
of  the  rciunty  of  Abauj,  133 
m.  N.  E,  of  Pesth ;  pop.  in 
1H70,  21,742,  consisting  of 
Sliivab),  Magyars,  Germans, 
and   Jews.      It   is   situated 
on  the  llem&d,  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley  enclosed    with 
sloping  vineyards.    It  is  the 
sent  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
hifho]!,  is  one  of  the  best 
liuili  towns  of  Hungary,  has 
iiiipiirtiint  si'hools  and  other 
in-iiiliiti<iiii,  and  is  the  chief 
i-tiitiiiien-i;il    link    between 
r>'-th  and  Debiwzin  on  one 
Hide  and  Cracow  and  Leiii- 
Imt^'  i>ii  the  other,  with  uU 
of  which   places   it  is  con- 
ni-<'te<l  hy  nkilway  lines.    Its 
uiaiiufoetures  are  nnimpor- 
tant.    The  cathedral  of  Koacliau,  a  large  slmc- 
ture  in  idd  <;i>tliie.  is  the  finest  liuilding  of  the 
cciitiLlry  in  that  .■'trie.     Kiisrhau  was  surnmnd- 
.-li  «iih   wiills  in  the  latter  halt  of  the  18th 
I'lomiry.  imil  snlj-iNjiii.ntly  phiyiil  an  important 
purl  in  ili,i.W!irno(  llmiL'ary,  especinltv  daring 
the  strut'sii-s  of  the  rmtestiints  against  An*. 
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tria.  In  the  lost  war  two  IwttlM  vera  toq^ 
before  the  town  on  Deo.  11.  IMS.  ud  Jib.  4, 
1^49,  in  both  of  which  Gen.  Schliek  defeated 
the  Hungarian  troops,  who  were  moitly  nnb*- 
eiplincd  militiA. 

KiSHin,  a  city  of  Peras,  in  the  pmiiee  of 
Irak-Ajemi,  aboDt  90  m.  N.  by  V.  of  I^i^M, 
on  the  route  to  Tehento ;  pop.,  aoeoc&g  to 
Moansey  (1800),  about  1S,000.  ll  ata^ii 
the  midst  of  a  barren  bnt  afnnrlrsa  pUi  B«r 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Great  &h  d«M. 
It  is  said  to  have  beep  founded  by  /"'tWi. 
the  favorite  sultan*  of  Heroon  al-RiiU 
Mosques  and  public  iMtttu  are  the  chief  baiM- 
ings,  though  none  of  these  are  fanwJillj  b(i» 
bf  ill  or  noteworthy.  Tbe  principal  wmi^m- 
turcs  are  silk  brocades  and  copper  kettles  mA 
pons.  The  town  has  an  nnplMuant  n  '  "  ~ 
throughout  western  Penis  for  its  > 
by  which  ita  hooves  are  eTerrwhere  _ 
Four  miles  W.  of  Eaahan,  at  the  foot  of  m 
mountains  which  here  project  into  the  (Iw, 
is  a  beautiful  palace  siirrannded  by  ptimt, 
which  hoe  been  at  various  timea  ft  plaas  el  i»' 
tirement  for  Persian  offlriala. 

KiSHGU.  L  A  prorinoe  of  East  Tub- 
tan,  between  lat.  SO"  SCf  ami  41'  X..  «rf  ka. 
72°  and  77°  SO'  £. ;  area,  about  ST.ODO  i^  ■. 
It  lies  in  the  basin  of  tbe  Kial  Dwra  mA  in 
tributaries.  This  rirer  flowB«Mt«vdWa. 
along  the  southern  slope  of  t 
range,  into  the  Tarkaaa  rirer.    . 

Koshgar  are  very  fertile   and  i- _. 

crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  oottan,  nd  kn^ 
while  cDltivated  tmits  are  abuixlaaL    us 
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FT,  when  the  Chinese  conquered  the  conntrj. 
It  remained  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire  108 
Tears.  About  1868  a  revolt  of  the  Tunganis  or 
Dun^nes,  Mohammedan  inliabitants  of  mixed 
Tartar  and  Chinese  descent,  broke  out,  and  was 
followed  by  a  rising  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars, 
which  in  a  few  years  resulted  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  subjection  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Kasli^ur,  Yarkand,  Khoten,  and  Aksn 
to  Moiiammod  Yakub  Beg,  a  military  chief 
from  Khokan,  wlio  became  sovereign  of  East 
Turkistan.  (See  TrRKisTAK.)  11.  A  city  of 
East  Turkistan,  capital  of  that  country  and 
of  the  province  described  above,  in  lat  89^ 
29'  X.,  Ion.  76°  12'  E.,  about  136  m.  N.  W.  of 
Tarkand;  pop.  estimated  at  from  60,000  to 
70,000,  mostly  Tartars.  It  is  situated  in  an 
imgle  between  two  branches  ofthe  Kazul  river 
or  Kizil  Darya.  The  nortUflM>ranch,  called 
the  Tumaun,  runs  close  tifVl^alls,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  5d'%dHfflthe  southern 
branch,  over  which  tliei^^HNndge  of  eight 
boats,  flows  l)etween  Ka8h$|P*'naThe  fortress. 
The  latter,  which  is  known  A'|^6A'ang-8hahr, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  neV  city,  is  about 
5  m.  from  the  old  city.  Its  elevation  above  the 
sea  has  been  variously  stated,  as  low  as  4,165 
ft.  and  as  hi^h  as  5,200  ft.  Kashgar  is  built 
on  a  plain  bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  by  lofty 
mountains  connected  with  the  Pamir  plateau, 
while  level  tracts  stretch  far  toward  the  east. 
A  fortified  earthen  wall  of  considerable  height 
and  thickness  surrounds  the  city ;  it  is  pierced 
by  five  gates,  and  overlooked  by  numerous 
towers  about  50  yards  apart.  There  are  said 
to  be  2><,000  houses  within  the  enclosure, 
mostly  flat -roofed  and  made  of  snn-driea 
bricks.  The  people  are  industrious,  peaceful, 
and  intellijrent,  and  have  attained  a  compara- 
tively hi^li  degree  of  civilization.  They  are 
Mohaninie<lans.  Knshpar  has  l)ecn  notorious 
since  the  davs  of  Marco  Polo  for  the  tem- 
porary marriages  wliich  tlie  rules  of  Shiah 
Mohammedan i2«in  peniiitte<l,  as  perfectly  law- 
ful, between  young  women  of  the  city  and  trav- 
ellers, for  a  month,  a  week,  or  even  a  day. 
This  practice  has,  however,  lately  been  pro- 
hibited. There  are  eight  colleges,  eleven  cara- 
Tansaries,  and  many  spacious  bazaars.  A  con- 
aiderable  trade  is  carrie<l  on  in  tea,  chintz, 
cloths,  and  Russian  manufactured  goods.  A 
coarse  gunpowder  is  manufactured.  Fuel  and 
timber  are  very  scarce.  The  climate  is  dry  in 
winter,  and  so  cold  that  the  rivers  freeze  over 
and  snow  falls  fiequently.  The  city  was  visit- 
ed by  Marco  Polo,  who  describes  it  under  the 
n.inie  of  Cascar.  The  name  is  written  and  pro- 
nounrtMl  Kashkar  by  tlie  inhabitants. — AnKmg 
the  first  Kiiropcans  to  (.•xpl(>re  the  province  in 
motlern  times  wore  Adolf  S<»]ilagintweit,  who 
■was  munlert'<l  there  in  August,  1857,  and  the 
English  travellers  KolnTt  H.  Shaw  and  George 
W.  llayward,  who  reaehinl  the  new  city  in 
18»»9.  For  accounts  of  these  and  other  recent 
expe<litions,  see  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,"  vols.   xl.   and  xli.   (Lon- 


don, 1870  and  1871),  and  Shaw's  "  YiMtt  to 
High  Tartary,  Tarkiuid,  and  Eaahgar"  (Lo&* 
don,  1871). 

KlSTRfS,  Ateakaa  CMthdf,  a  German  mathe- 
matician, bom  in  Leipeic,  Sept  27,  1719,  died 
in  Gottingen,  Jnne  20,  1800.  He  was  Uie  ton 
of  a  professor,  embraced  in  his  stndies  ahnost 
all  branches  of  learning,  and  exerted  a  power> 
ful  influence  in  delivering  mathematical  and 
natural  sciences  from  the  bondage  of  antiquated 
text  books.  lie  was  professor  at  Leipsio,  wd 
afterward  at  Gottingen.  His  At\fang9(ffiknd4 
der  Mathematikd^th  ed.,  1800X  and  bis  varioos 
other  writings,  inaugurated  a  more  enlightened 
era  of  scientific  study  in  Grermany.  He  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
celebrated  nnion  of  Gottingen  poets.  His 
popularity  was  chiefly  due  to  his  SinngediehU* 
His  colleague,  Heyne,  prononnced  a  enloginm 
on  him  in  1804^  A  portion  of  bis  epigram- 
matic  poems  were  included  in  his  ^^lusoel- 
laneons  writings ''  (2  toIs^  1788). 

KATAHDDr,  or  EtMidi.  the  highest  mouitain 
in  Maine,  situated  in  tne  central  part  of  the 
state,  about  80  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Bangor,  and  6  m. 
N.  £.  of  the  Penobscot  river.  It  is  in  a  region 
difficult  of  access  except  by  birch  canoea,  the 
river  being  the  only  thoroughfare  throngfa  this 
rough  territory,  and  its  eonrse  being  Inter- 
rupted by  freqnent  shoals  and  falls.  The 
mountain  is  composed  entirely  of  granite, 
which  stands  In  abrupt  walla,  and  is  exposed 
in  naked  floors  covering  acres  of  surface. 
Down  its  sides  bare  ^>ots  caused  by  slides  of 
rock  extend  from  near  the  summit  almost 
to  the  base.  The  height  of  the  mountain  is 
5,885  ft.  above  the  sea.  Upon  its  summit 
are  found  only  lichens  and  a  few  dwarfish 
plants;  and  half  way  down,  the  birch  and 
other  forest  trees  are  but  of  diminutive  size. 
It  is  remarkable  that  over  the  granite  rocks, 
even  to  the  summit,  are  found  bowlders  of 
trap  and  of  other  rocks  not  belonging  to  the 
mountain,  and  amonff  them  pieces  of  sandstone 
containing  fossil  shells,  such  as  arc  met  with  in 
place  many  miles  further  X.  From  the  sum- 
mit in  clear  weather  the  view  extends  over  a 
country  singularly  rough  and  wild,  composed 
of  scattered  mountains  which  rise  in  the  conical 
form  of  granitic  peaks,  and  among  which  are 
interspersed  hundreds  of  lakes,  many  of  large 
size,  and  streams  without  number.  Most  of 
these  are  navigable  by  the  birch  canoe,  and 
I  are  made  by  temporary  dams  to  drift  down 
the  pine  logs  which  are  cut  by  the  lumber- 
men in  the  winter,  and  hauled  down  upon  the 
ice  in  readiness  to  be  floated  as  this  breaks  up 
in  the  spring. 

KATnu  Henry,  an  English  mathematician, 
bom  in  Bristol,  April  16,  1777,  died  in  Lon- 
don, April  2tf,  1885.  In  his  youth  he  spent 
some  time  in  a  lawyer's  oflUce,  but  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1724  he  procureil  a  com- 
mission in  a  regiment  stationeil  In  India,  and 
was  for  some  years  employed  in  the  triponoroet- 
:  rical  survey  of  that  country,  when  he  returned 
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lo  £a^idsd  and  ileviit^^  btiiL-i«lf  t-i  KUntifii:  form,  about  10  DLfatlni^th.  an 

i.:r4-:!:T.    He  booam«  »  captain,  and  retiivJ  on  nearlv  ^  m.  in  breadth,  aad  » 

jLi  y±y  i^  '.^H.     Aiiiong  liis  mo«t  imporuni  li>f:j  monnUiaj  and  ro<tkj  i^nan.  ^^tf 

<!>''  r^riri  n'lTii  tlie  ilctvrmmation  of  t tic  pre-  n  i  iii  i.i  iiriiiiiili^i  iihTi  ill  ■iwl'wiiili  Mk 

•.■is«  ler.j:li  '>f  :h'.-  «ut'»Qdf  pendulum,  tl^e  in-  E.  «x:r«mitv  doar^  a  Mzvani.  whi^  A|» 

Vl>~: !.»:-'.*£  -^i  tho  •liminntiiin   of  terrestrial  ic^  thr>'>D^  ibe  m^ied  d^die  of  ^TnaAt 

criTltT  fr.'m  the  po'.e  to  t!ie  e.^aat'ir,  and  b':j  widt-n*  into  ih*  two   miitor  Uk«  g(  Jkk« 

«:::\  '■^jroeu:  -t  the  pcndnlntn  for  the  parpxM  and  VennaL'tur.  and  be«ome«  tbe  nivU^ 

.  '.  "drLlisj  llii  minute  variation*  o£  the  force  a  :ril>atir»  of  th*  Forth.      This  Un  m^ 

vi  .r-jviTT  ia  diScrent  pa.t^  of   a  coontrj  merlj  a  favorite  ra^ort  of  robben^  or  Mk« 

w':.:-iK  »'jV:rat.k  c<in«i«  i-f  tnatenal}  having  am!  at  a  lirrle  dl»tAac^e  trcn  iu  riHRii 

>l:f«7es:  ik-jrcef  vf  ilen-itv.    In  tlie  "  PLi'.o-  tiaall  i'luxi  called  IjImb  Vamoeb.  vUtefc 

»i;;.'bl.'a;  Traaia.':u>n*"of  l-3^*'*app*ar«l  Jc-  frr»:->«pt  cieJ  to  brinz  tbeir  jiaaim.wi 

*.'r:p:l  ■=*  of  I.;*  - d,>a:m2  o-niniator."  an  in-  whiiii  is  the  famocs  -EiieB'«ide~  liStA 

Krizs^a.  of  ^rea:  !!^]'^■^;ance^>t^i;on'>tI)ct«nl.  "  Lii!r  of  the  La^«.~     Frv<a)  ihit  liki  Atdf 

crji'-'Virl  :'•  dutrrimn'.- the  po«Ti<in  of  the  lintr  of  G    ^    -    -   -  ri^fa  vatff.vUii 

■-'f '.-'wmatlon  in  the  ivlrKope  attii'hed  to  an  I'arrii  .  .  rtn^ftAiaitmm' 

£.-:r  .s  j:::i;ul  •.'Iri-':.    He  a':")  made  «-.>iue  in^re-  ia:n<j  -     '    -^^^     '  '  "stm^w^tgtfilT* 

t: -^iBit-er-siecw  on  the  relative  merit*  of  the  i::.  it   .-.-...-.^^^^   &   -MdiKI  bridfH  ilAi 

C:i--:irM:aar.  iGre^zorv  teles^-->pe'.     He  i«  the  f-.im  '  ^  ^r  .^^^^k  arij  npboa  pipawN 

a-.:l. -ruftlie  greater  i>-.>ni"aoMhe  "Treatise  R:>Ie  lc ':  <i^^^^^^     TlMTorbawcw- 

Ci  Mr-i'-ij-'-L* "  In  P.".  Laniner*  "Cabinet  Cy-  plete-:   -  '-•^^^^^'  -'t  ilJ-JO-OM-M*" 

I.:  -e.ili.'aLl  j-'f-'li-bed  •■.\n  .\ec->nnt..f  tLe  sap::  ^^^F      "    d«Ov. 

C  ■r.Kr:-:;>za=!  Vsrii!.-a::on^f  ft!Tt.ir.:r;ao.!-        Sjy'i  >^^^  .  (wiar«a.  Snliia 

a.-:*  ■  ;  Linear  M.-a^irc  f-r  i!«  R-iHlon  G.v-  Ar.;^  .   "^^  -  amed  bin  tbtM^ 

er::=ie=!".l;\L5d.c.  !■«■:■.  ■  f  it  t   aa  incfa  ■! ■  Ut 

EJTIF.  a  *=a;-:T:    :.-aa  uf   Arabia,   ia   a  1  lu:.  the  S<- Veiszas  uk4i.  pale  pMiViA 

[■r-.i--e  vf  :':.e  »a.iie  cans*  In  ti:.-  ^:'.:jn.i:e  l^irter  w;::j  i=-i  »n:ij  otct*:  tbetbomii 

■  ■;  SVl^i-J.  ■■::  :r.*  Per-t^a  z'.'-.  '■-'■■  '-''■'  -j  ^^.  rov-^"*"-  *^"-  '■*  *tAf"=J  K>fi:«vlui  EkfiMl- 

::.."■:•£.::    :■.  i'-;:  ■■. T-e  :--wa  iie:  tie  *i  V-"-  "^ers  are  loascr  than  the  «afh 

-Tir.Ij  it ;:.«  ^T.  ei:r.-::;I:7  ■.;  ,i'-ir  ;.rrr.e.r:5  ar.!   e=.':*e    the    S^iy    jg    tbeir  ivacani^ 

;-.■     '.-■:.:  :r-  :l  -:;•.■  riv^  ;,:   i—-  r^:re=:::v  ■■;  mee:::.;  ar-'-re  a»i  i^Iow  liketbrTahmrft 

e.i  '.     ;  »,-,:.'..  :•  a  f  rrr--^     Bi-tiveen  :,;***  rea  :■-;.    V:l*  ~ User  linle  diKBUtHL"  f» 

;-  ,z.'*.  ^'1^*^  t_.'  ■  iy  :*  l  *  ni-  w'.  le,  -le*  tie  ■-ere-  -a^:.iar  .-j  t*.^  Ter*<ss  irf  UqIbmil  ■*■ 

\-..r.'.     '.  TiTi:,  wLl  h  i.  ■■.-■.'.!  watere-l  ar!  ■.-?  tie  '.  ■=:.:«  aai  ^m   p^rwvctiBf  <f  tv 

■  --jril  ~i;h  Li";-  ;  j1=:-.  T-.i  ■^A•■"T^'  Ea:if  :ii"-lTe  =i!i  iar.?:  kI*s;  an.]  c^BMahd^Hi! 
.-.=  ;-  z.  :Ls  ■.— ..-ve  ^-f  a  11:-;-  :i=ir  iay,  :'..e  ^siv-*  i^r-la^ti*  d»,-.  at  nijzbt  it  adotf 
T_.-  :  -i  i»  -r.^Ir-L  ■lar.:;'.  -ILt;:--.  a=I  -=-  ;..'  t=t  ii^ie*;  'r-nc-rb««v>f  the  trcM.  sbcnAt 

Jr...-.     I:  l-.i-  a  Ti-?i>  T^iritt.  ■tr-.-U  *-:--.  =:a1t  .-'.>=:=e!^.*<e(  hi»  fo=t>n>3a  taUw^u*- 

:  ;.-:.'  Si:!' ii*  =;w  ':;  ":";-r  :--jI*,  :'-e  i*.-  li**  fe^il**-    T^e  »-cBd  i*  prodnMd  bvtta 

L,:    :  Bi..?:::^  a:  ■::  !    =;.  S.  E.  ■  f  !:.  Lirl^  f::.?:  :  .f  -,i*  ;a:c*«*  in  r"        ■ 


KlTtOFF,   KkkiU  XiUfmiMifc.   a    I 

:-:  :::  M.--^.  KJal^-irj.  a=d  Berli 


.  i.  i  :-ie-.  iB>i  b>  itrtmhtiJ  hr  the  ac^ 
f  j_-  f-.m  ^iw  «L-»  ..-£  tike  hoir,  n-itthmHif 
s-  .-oiy  *f  ^.'  >«  ^MTd  a  qsartcr  4rf  arilelt 


T^<fw   i 

■.■r:'.-T  71-t  -la  tW  Atlaatie  itatek  bvl  fa 
7<i.-%  .•£  -Jm  ven  tMr  JT^nt  Hi> 
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ii  alinost  inmpportable  to  tho«e  nnacctistomed 
to  it.  Tlio  [>erfect  insect  lajB  her  egga  in  Sep- 
tnnber  and  October,  denoaitiiiR  them  in  two 
eontiguous  rows  sIodk  tlie  enrface  of  ■  twig 
previously  prepared  b/  ber  curved  piercer; 
tbtj  rvsernble  tin;  bivdvo  Bhells,  of  s  slate 
eolor,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
■N  eight  or  nine  in  each  row ;  the  7onDg 
oacape  through  a  cleft  in  one  end ;  the  eggs  are 
■ometiro«3  placed  in  neets  in  the  earth,  where 
ther   remain   till   spring;   they   are__eateD  by 
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ba^en,  earwigs,  crickets,  ants,  Ac.  Tbe  yoDnz 
'd  to  be  iajuriousYo  roots  of  grasaes  and 
;  the  adults  eat  the  interior  of 


ar«  said  t< 


Ends  and  the  germs  of  frait.     Thongb  found 

OD  almottt  all  trees,  the  balsam  poplar  is  a 

Mecial  favorite.     They  are  called  graksbopper 

mrda  by  the  Indians,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 

nMsting  and  prindinj.- iIkii^^^^ 

which  til ey  make  caki"'.  ^^^^Hed  l>v  tlivm 

M  delicacies.    The  kut^^^^Ufivxiine 

e^tivity,  and  will  livp^^^^^^ 

for  several  weeks;    liki' 

after  the  warm  se 

old,  the  voice  cca.'V 

KATZUCB,  a  small  river  of  Prussian  6ile«la, 
vhich  joins  the  Udcr  on  its  left  bank,  S9  m. 
v.  V.  of  Dn-slaD,  after  a  coarse  of  SC  m.  It 
b  noted  for  a  victory  of  the  Prussians  and  Ras- 
riaas  under  BlQchcr  over  the  French  command- 
od  by  Uaixionald,  achieved  on  its  banks  near 
liegnitz,  Aug.  30.  1»I3. 

KAFjII,  the  principal  N.  V.  island  of  the 
Hawaiian  groDp,  in  lat.  22°  K.,  Ion.  169°  SO* 
W. ;  area,  5-27  sr(.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T2,  4,S61.  It 
U  irrefcuLirly  cLrcnIar,  about  28  m.  in  diameter, 
and  monntainons.  Waiak-ate,  the  hi<thestpeah 
(about  ti,fHMI  ft.),  is  n  little  E.  of  the  centre. 
Wtist  of  tlii<  Miiniiiit  i:>  n  table  land  of  nearly 
40  s<i.  lit.  and  nUnit  :i.m)ll  ft.  liigli ;  it  tcrmi- 
nnto:!  in  n  steep  jirecipico  on  the  coa:<t.  At 
other  p:irt'9  of  the  isLmd  the  nhore  ij<  generally 
a  sandy  iH-nch  interrniitedbybaialtieelifTsfrom 


ridges 


I  busidt.  Tiie  idiore 
are  more  cellnhir; 
I'  frou)  a  compact 
phonnliti'  to  a  heavy  basalt.  C'rystolsof  qiiarti 
and  iriin  pyrites  nrc  foimd  in  various  parts. 
On  the  W.  (iinst  U  n  steep  sand  bank  alK>iit  BO 
ft.  IiIl'Ii.  known  a.<i the  ''barking sands,"  formed 
by  till.-  articm  <>f  tbe  wind,  and  constantly  ad' 
Tnnciiis  'in  the  land.  Visitoraslide  their  liiirees 
down  llie  fiii'c  i>f  tbe  bank,  when  a  ni>ii>c  as  of 
eubtcrrimi^m  thunder  is  beard.  The  valleys 
are  dci-ji  and  immenms.  imd  every  ravine  U  a 
watercourse.  Kauiii  has  a  lunrer  {>roiH)rtian 
of  aral.l.'  t:iiid  than  anv  other  ot  tlie  Hawaiian 
islands,  its  Ir.wlands  beinj:  musllv  on  tliewind- 
war<l  .ir  rainv  <ide.  In  the  vallevs  the  siiil  is 
.iuinietiuit"<  I'i  ft.  di-eji.  Hanalci.  on  tbe  N. 
ride,  is  ri'jiiittsl  to  linve  a  bir).vr  rninfull  than 
any  otlirr  jilaiv  in  tin'  pTouji.  The  leewanl  or 
8.  W.  ilisiriils  are  cimiparativcly  dry  and  bar- 
ren. Tlu-  lars,-!  river,  the  Ilanalei.  empties 
into  alukTabk'  barbor  of  tbe^une  name;  Ko- 


loa  (the  principal  town)  and  KawiliwiH  bam 
also  good  ancborage.  Kauai  ia  regarded,  on 
aceonnt  of  the  greater  deoompodBan  of  tti 
lavas,  the  degradadonof  its  ridgea,  and  tbe  ab- 
sence of  recent  rolcanio  product  aa  the  oldaat 
member  of  the  Hawaiian  gronp.  The  whole 
island,  however,  hears  clear  traces  of  its  rd- 
canio  origin.  In  most  porta  the  scenery  fa  of 
extreme  beauty.  The  cnlef  product  of  Kan^ 
is  sugar;  the  raiiinK  of  cattle  1*  alio  a  con- 
siderable bosinees,  nidee,  tallow,  and  wool 
being  exported.  Breadfmito,  kdo,  bananai, 
cocoanuts,  orongeo,  and  other  tropical  fmita 
grow  abundantly.  The  nadve  population  ot 
the  Island  is  decreasing. 

UimUSlI,  loria  Inc^a,  a  Swlu  painter, 
bom  in  Coire,  Oct  80,  1T41,  died  in  Roau, 
Nov.  5,  1607.  At  the  age  (d  16  she  was  ta- 
ken to  Uilan  and  put  under  the  beat  mastoa 
in  mnsio  and  polntmg,  and  in  IT68  iha  accom- 
panied ber  father  to  Rome.  Wlnckelnonn, 
wfaoM  portrait  she  paintad,  In  a  letter  written 
in  ITU,  speaks  in  the  warmest  terms  of  ber 
many  arcompUshments.  and  of  ber  intimato 
acmuiDtance  with  modem  languages.  Vhila 
in  Kome  she  painted  many  portraits  of  dietin- 

Klsbed  people,  in  1766  she  accompanied 
dy  Wentworth  to  England,  where  she  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  attention.  Upon 
the  establishment  of  the  royal  academy  she 
was  chosen  one  of  the  US  original  membcra. 
In  1761  she  married  Stgnor  Antonio  Zocrhi,  an 
artist,  and  Ihofollowtngycarretumed  toKome, 
where  she  poised  the  rest  of  her  life.  Borne 
years  previous  to  tliis  she  had  been  betrayed 
mto  marriage  with  an  Impoetor  who  asnimed 
the  title  of  Count  Horn,  from  whom  she  pro- 
cured a  divorce.  Many  of  her  works  were  en- 
graved by  Bartoloui.  She  retained  her  maid- 
en name  until  her  death. 

EjIIFIIN,  a  N.  £.  county  of  TeTa^  bounded 
S.  W.  by  Trinity  river,  and  drained  by  the  E. 
fork  of  that  stream ;  area,  SOU  m|.  m. ;  pop.  in 
ISTti.  (1,895,  of  whom  638  were  colored.  The 
surfa<'e  is  mostly  nndulating,  and  tbe  S.  E.  part 
is  well  timbered,  while  the  N.  W.  is  iH-capied 
by  prairien.  The  soil  is  generallv  good.  The 
chief  pmiloctions  in  18r<i  were  17H.M8  bush- 
els of  Indian  com,  11.700  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  l.BIO  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  8,806 
horses,  2n.A43  cnttk-,  2.446  sheep,  and  B,4UA 
swine.    Cajiilal,  Kaufman. 

UrnU.iiI(,  raastaatlB  PttfarHth.  a  Rnssian 
general,  bom  in  the  Baltic  provinces  about 
IKI7.  He  is  of  humble  urigin.  hot  early  ac- 
quired distinction  as  a  military  engineer,  and 
served  for  some  time  as  chief  of  staff  In  the 
Caucasus.  At  a  later  period  he  held  a  post  in 
the  ininUtry  of  war.  rod  cotiperated  in  the 
thorough  reform  of  tbe  army.  In  If  A4  he  waa 
ai>iiointcd  prnvemor  general  of  the  military  di- 
vision of  Wilna,  including  I.ilhnania,  Livonia, 
and  Courland;  and  in  16417  of  the  newly  ea- 
tublished  division  of  Tnrkistan.  which  post  be 
continued  to  hold  in  1874  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general.    The  pn^rees  of  Kuioia  in 
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central  Asia  is  mninly  due  to  his  efforts.  In 
1873  he  conducted  the  successful  campaign  in 
Kliiva,  which  virtually  placed  that  territory 
under  Russian  control  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  he  signed  with  the  khan  on  Aug.  25. 

ILilFMANN,  Thfodtr,  an  American  painter, 
born  at  Uelsen,  Hanover,  Dec.  18,  1814.  He 
served  for  several  years  as  a  mercantile  appren- 
tice, an<l  studied  painting  in  Hamburg,  and 
under  Hess  in  Munich.  Implicated  in  the  rev- 
olutionary movement  of  1847-*9,  he  left  Grer- 
many,  and  in  1850  settled  in  the  United  States. 
He  served  in  the  army  during  the  civil  war, 
and  afterward  resided  in  Boston.  His  works 
include  "General  Sherman  near  the  Watch- 
fire/'  "On  to  Liberty,"  and  "A  Pacific  Rail- 
way Train  attacked  by  Indians."  His  "  Ameri- 
can Painting  Book  "  was  published  at  Boston 
in  1871. 

EiULBACH,  Wilbelm  Ttn,  a  German  painter, 
bom  in  Arolsen,  Oct.  15,  1H05,  died  in  Munich, 
April  7,  1874.  His  mother  was  a  superior 
woman,  and  his  father  was  a  skilful  goldsmith 
and  engraver.  But  the  family  was  so  ])Oor 
that  he  and  his  sister  were  glad  to  accept  even 
stale  bread  from  the  peasantry  in  exchange  for 
the  father's  engravings ;  and  this  is  said  to  have 
suggested  to  him  his  earliest  work,  "  The  Fall 
of  Manna  in  the  Wilderness."  The  sculptor 
Ranch  ])rocured  his  admission  to  the  academy 
of  DUsseldorf.  He  became  the  most  distin- 
guished pupil  of  Cornelius,  and  in  1825  follow- 
ed him  to  Munich,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life,  the  last  25  years  as  director  of  the 
academy.  Umier  the  direction  of  Cornelius  he 
designed  (1825-'8)  many  fresc-oes  for  the  new 
buildings  ut  Munich,  including  "  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,"  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Odeon;  designs 
from  Kloi)stock's  "  Battle  of  Hermann,"  and 
from  Goethe's  and  Wieland's  poems,  for  the 
royal  palace;  purely  classical  illustrations  of 
the  story  of  Amor  and  Psyche,  for  the  palace  of 
Duke  Max ;  and^nany  allegorical  figures  for  the 
arcades  of  the  palace  garden.  These  works 
established  his  reputation  as  the  most  admira- 
ble exponent  of  the  idealistic  s<'hooK  while  his 
"Lunatic  Asylum,"  commenced  at  Dttsseldorf, 
where  he  hud  taken  a  morbid  delight  in  watch- 
ing the  insane,  made  him  famous  as  an  equally 
great  master  of  realism.  His  next  great  work, 
the  ''  Battle  of  the  Huns,"  or  "  Spectre  Battle," 
rei)resentiiig  the  legend  of  the  continued  com- 
bat in  mid-air  between  the  spirits  of  the  Huns 
and  of  Romans  who  had  fallen  before  the  walls 
of  Home,  exhibited  on  the  largest  scale  his  ge- 
nius for  tlie  symbolical  and  allegorical.  Count 
Raczynski  coinmissioned  him  to  paint  the  work 
in  hcpiji,  and  he  finishiMl  it  in  1837.  The  king 
of  Saxony  now  offeri'<l  him  the  direction  oi 
the  academy  of  r)res<len,  with  a  Sidary  of  2,000 
tlialers;  hut  Kaiilbach  preferred  to  remain  in 
Mnnicli,  although  he  received  only  800  florins 
fn)m  the  king  of  Bavaria.  In  i83s  he  fin- 
ished liis  masterpiece,  the  '*  Destruction  of  Je- 
nisaleTH  hy  Titus,"  a  colossal  cartoon  giving  the 
fullest  scoj)e  to  Jiis  imaginative  power  and  to 


his  wonderfol  capacitj  for  MfdJaag  lUierj, 
It  illustrates  the  fulfilment  of  die  praphflcM 
by  the  Roman  eagle  on  the  hi^  altar  of  the 
temple,  and  by  woe-stricken  women  and  dii- 
tracted  priests  committing  amcide;  the  tri- 
umph of  Chrisdanitj  by  angeb  who  nam 
the  faithful  from  the  scene  of  terror;  aadtht 
punishment  inflicted  npon  nnbelicren  Iff  thi 
wandering  Jew  pnraned  bj  demonSb  Hatiif 
hitherto  worked  almoat  excIniiFelT  in  frae^ 
he  spent  some  time  in  Venice  and  a  jev  m 
Rome  to  prepare  himself  for  pftbiting  the 
toon  in  oil  for  the  new  Pfnakothek, 
it  in  1846.  About  the  same  time  he 
menced  his  famous  deaigna  illostrative  of  At 
history  of  mankind  for  the  new  mumua  rt 
Berlin,  which  were  ezecoted  bj  hia  papSi  a^ 
completed  in  1860.    They  conaiat  of  wc  fl» 


coes,   rep 
**  Homer 
of  Jerusalem,' 
"  Crusaders 
"Age  of  thi 
tnres  of  the 


the  "Towtf  of  BMmL' 
Greeks,''  the  ""DeHmlH 
' "Battle  of  the  UvM^'th 
of  Jemsalcm,''  ni  tti 
on.**  Allegorioi  pi^ 
of  the  variona 
figures  of  sages'^nd  heroea  fill  the 
compartments,  and  an  eztenaiYe  frieae 
round  the  whole,  with  coontleaa  laui^  bov^ 
symbolizes  in  their  childish  qiorta  the 
incidents  of  humanity  since  the  dawn  of 
A  complete  set  of  engravings  oi  these  franoe^ 
chiefly  by  Eichena,  was  pnUiahed  in  1874  Tt 
the  same  period  belong  nia  cartoons  in  ihaanr 
Pinakothek  of  Munich,  showing  the  pnpo* 
of  art  during  the  preaent  century;  for  wm  hi 
incurred  the  censure  of  several  aitiata, 
ly  Schnorr,  on  account  of  ita  aatirioal 
His  overflowing  humor  and  ssrcaam  mcsr  ia 
many  of  his  other  worka,  especiallj  in  nii  4^ 
signs  for  Reinehe  Fuehi,  in  which  he  sbopww 
himself  to  be  an  excellent  painter  of  aainnia 
But  the  grotesque,  tbon^  not  unamtaUe  ta 
this  subject,  was  often  nuzed  np  with  the  i~^ 
lime  in  his  productions ;  and  for  thia  ha 
much  blamed  by  rigid  pnriatSi  while 
compare  his  irrepressible  dispositioD  to] 
a  comprehensive  view  of  idl  the 
of  human  character  to  the  aimilsr 
Shakespeare.  His  designa  to 
dicate  his  sympathy  with  hia  mmuk 
careful  study  of  Hogarth  ia  sIbo  atti 
these  illustrations,  and  in  many 
ding  Fayst  and  Bchiller^a  VerHngektr  mm  s«^ 
hren er  Ehre,  Among  his  other  worfcai  baiiBi 
manv  portraits,  are  the  "  AassaainatioB  sf  Q^ 
sar,''  the  «^  Battle  of  Sahunia,**  f or  ^e 
milianeum  at  Munich,  and  the  ^ ' 
Tomb  of  Charlemagne  by  Otho'^e 
which  he  presented  to  ih» 
at  Nuremberg*  Hia  paintings  In  privsia 
ican  galleries  include  a  ''Carltsa,^in|, 
of  the  Longworth  family  in  CiDcinBtfl,SBdlhi 
'^  Meeting  of  Queen  Elisabeth  with  Maiy  9m^ 
art,"  in  that  of  Mr.  George  O.  Wstaon  rf 
New  York.  His  fervent  T\  ntfstaitii.  vifch 
alienated  him  in  the  latter  paiiof  hia  Bfefts* 
Cornelius,  who  was  as  deddsd  s  Orthah  ii 
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most  stronglj  expressed  in  his  "Don  Pedro 
de  Arbaez,  the  Inqaisitor,"  which,  appearing  at 
the  time  of  the  oecumenical  council  (1869-70), 
produced  a  great  sensation,  and  gave  rise  to 
manj  controversies.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  was  at  work  upon  a  large  cartoon  of  **  The 
Deluge ;"  and  he  had  finished  his  *^  Bt  Michael, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  Grermany,"  in  the  garb  of  a 
heavenly  messenger  with  a  radiant  air  of  tri- 
umph, and  with  Napoleon  III.  and  his  son  and 
■everal  Jesuits  cowering  at  his  feet.  This 
work  has  been  characterized  as  a  grand  memo- 
rial of  hid  nation^s  and  of  his  own  greatness. 
His  death  was  mourned  as  a  national  calamity, 
and  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  in  his  honor. — His  cousin 
FuKDRicii  excels  as  a  portrait  painter ;  and  he 
has  aliM)  painted  ^*  Adam  and  Eve  finding  the 
Corpse  of  Abel,^*  the  ^*  Coronation  of  Charle- 
magne/^ '^Mozart  performing  his  Requiem 
shortly  before  his  Death,"  and  other  historical 
pictures. 

KinriTZ,  Weizel  JUtM,  prince,  count  of  Riet- 
berg,  an  Austrian  statesman,  bom  in  Vienna 
in  1711,  died  Jane  27,  1794.  One  of  19  chil- 
dren, he  was  destined  for  the  church ;  but  after 
the  death  of  some  of  his  elder  brothers,  he 
chose  a  secular  career,  studying  at  Vienna, 
Leipsic,  and  Leyden.  IIo  became  a  chamber- 
lain of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  travelled  for 
aoroe  years  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  and  in  1785  was  appointed  aulic  coun- 
cillor of  the  empire.  By  marriage  he  became 
the  proprietor  of  the  county  of  Rietberg.  His 
influence  rose  under  the  daughter  and  sucoe»- 
■or  of  Charles,  Maria  Theresa,  when,  after  va- 
rious and  Huccessfnl  diplomatic  missions  to 
Rome,  Turin,  and  Bnisflels,  and  a  short  admin- 
istration of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  till  their 
occupation  by  the  French  in  1746,  he  signed 
for  Austria  the  treaty  of  Aix-]a-Chai>elle 
(1748).  Shortly  after  he  Iwcame  minister  of 
state,  but  soon  left  this  post,  being  sent  as 
ambassador  to  France,  where  he  st»cured  the 
infiuence  of  Mine,  do  Pompadour  for  an  alli- 
ance witli  Maria  Theresa.  Tliis  wHi*  effected 
in  IT-")**,  and  the  seven  years'  war  he^an,  after 
the  conclusion  of  which  Kaunitz,  who  in  1758 
ha<l  been  appointed  chancellor,  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  prince  of  the  empire.  He  ac- 
companied J«»>cf)h  II,  to  the  interview  at  \eu- 
stiwlt  in  Moravia  with  Frederick  the  Great, 
when  tlie  two  nionarchs  concerted  the  scheme 
of  the  lir<t  partition  of  Poland,  hut  against  the 
opinion  of  the  minister.  Frederick  speaks  di<^ 
paraLnnirly  of  Iiim  in  his  memoirs;  and  Joseph, 
whom  he  serve<l  without  success  in  his  fH^hemes 
for  the  annt"xation  of  Havaria,  cradually  with- 
drew his  favor  from  the  old  statesman  during 
hi'*  tt'tunl  reiirn  (1780-'i»o>.  Kaunitz  gained 
new  intluence  durintr  the  short  reijm  of  Leo- 
jwdd  11.,  hut  after  the  acce«*Mon  of  his  son  Fran- 
ci-*  (17i»*2)  hi*  re^iirniMl  his  otVices.  A  taciturn 
and  «»<*heminir  <liplomati^t,  Kaunitz  wa.s  <»ore- 
moniou-^ly  irrave  with  his  e(pials,  fond  of  the 
Froucli  lan-'Ma^'e,  literature,  and  fashions,  and 


with  nrach  friToHty,  wnit j,  and  aelf-loTe  united 
probity,  affability  toward  inferiors,  and  fidd&ty 
to  the  intereata  of  the  empire. 

EAVHrAlOy  iilliy  a  British  anthoreaa,  bom 
in  Thnrlea,  Ireland,  in  1824.  At  an  early  age 
she  accompanied  her  parents  to  France,  where 
she  was  educated.  In  1844  she  took  up  hsr 
residence  in  London.  She  published  in  1847 
a  tale  for  children  entitled  *'  The  Three  Patha.^ 
This  was  followed  by  ''Madeleine''  (1848), 
a  story  of  peasant  life  in  France,  and  in  1800 
by  a  series  of  historical  sketches,  **  Woman  in 
France  in  the  18th  Century.'*  In  1851  ap- 
peared ^Nathalie,"  a  novel  in  which  the 
scene  is  also  laid  in  Fnnce.  Among  her  other 
works  are:  ''Women  of  Christianity  exem- 
plary for  Piety  "  (1862),  "  Daisy  Bums  '^'  (18681 
'* Grace  Lee"  (1864)  "Rachcd  Gray"  (1856), 
"The  Hobbies"  (1867),  "Adfele"  (1858), 
"  French  Women  of  Letters "  (1861),  •'  Eng- 
lish Women  of  Letters"  (1862), ''  Queen  Mab  " 
(1868),  "Sibyl's  Second  Love"  (1867),  and 
"Sylvia"  (1870). 

EAVAMACCII,  BiMiii  Mide,  an  American 
bishop,  bom  in  Clark  co.,  Ky^  Jan.  14,  1802. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  print- 
er, was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  church  in  1822,  and  printed  a  sec- 
ular journal  at  Angnsta,  Ky.  He  joined  the 
Kentuckv  annual  cmiference  in  1828,  and  waa 
employed  on  very  extensive  and  laboriooi  dr- 
coits,  riding  on  horseback  200  milea,  and 
preaching  at  26  regular  appointments,  erenr 
28  days.  After  five  years  given  to  this  circoft 
service,  he  waa  engaged  trhm  1828  to  1848  in 
the  pastorate,  in  the  soperintending  of  pubUo 
instniction,  and  in  college  agendes.  In  1854, 
at  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Eniscopnl  church  south,  he  wsh  elected  bishop, 
which  othce  he  continued  to  hold  in  1874. 

KAYE,  Jeha,  an  Enirlish  bishop,  bom  in  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  in  17H3,  du^l  in  Lincoln, 
Feb.  19,  1853.  IIo  grniiuated  at  Christ*rt  col- 
let, Cumbridp«,  in  1804,  was  elected  master 
of  the  collore  in  1814,  and  in  1815  was  made 
I).  I>.  by  royal  mandate.  In  1810  he  l>e(*nme 
repus  profeHsor  of  divinity,  lie  wan  made 
bishop  of  Hristol  in  1820,  and  wtis  tran!*1at^ 
to  Lincoln  in  1827.  IIi»  writinjrs  include  **  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Centuries  illuKtrati'<i  fnmi  the  Writings  of  Ter- 
tullian"(1826);  -S«»me  Account  of  the  Wri- 
tinsM  and  Opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  " 
( 18:^0);  ''Some  AtH^unt  of  the  Writlhpi  and 
Opinions  of  Justin  Martyr"  (1886;  8d  ed., 
1853) ;  and  **  Ai-count  of  the  (t ovemment  of  the 
Chnnh  during  the  First  Three  Centuries" 
(1855).  lie  aliM>  published  anonymously  "  Re- 
marks on  Dr.  Wiseman*s  Lectures,"  and  "  Re- 
ply to  the  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman." 

EiYE,  Sir  Jete  Wtttaih  an  Englisli  author, 
born  in  1814.  After  serving  for  some  time  as 
lieutenant  in  the  army  in  Imlia,  he  returned  to 
Eufrland  in  1845,  and  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erature. I  n  1 H56  he  entered  the  home  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  company,  and  n|Nm  the 
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transfer  to  the  crown  of  the  gOTeniment  of  In- 
dia, he  was  made  secretary  tn  the  politicfd  and 
necret  doi>artmcut  of  the  India  office.  He  was 
knijrhte'l  in  1871.  He  has  written  "History 
otihe  War  in  Af Rhnnistan "  (4  vols.,  18Sl-'3; 
new  ed.,  1874);  "History  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  tho  East  India  Company "  (1858) ; 
■■life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Metcalfe  " 
0854) ;  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm"  (18.>6);  ■'Christianity  in  India" 
(19591;  "  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  "  (2  vols., 
ia88-'71) ;  and  "  Essays  of  an  Optimist "  (1870). 
UZAX,  or  Kuu.  h  An  E.  government  of 
European  Riissia,  bordering  on  Viatka,  Ufa, 
Simbirsk,  and  Nizhc<rorod ;  area,  28,727  aq.  ni. ; 
pop.  in  1867,  1,670,337,  The  snrface  is  gen- 
erally Hnt,  but  in  parts  nndulnting  and  hilly, 
the  S.  porti<m  being  traversed  by  Inconsider- 
able branches  of  the  Ural  '"'""     *"' " 


KAZINCZT 

priodpal  rlren  are  the  Yotga  and  iti  ■ffloai 
the  Kama.  The  forests  an  vaj  utensTc, 
covering  nearly  half  the  snrface.  The  wood* 
abound  in  bears,  wolvea,  and  fettbered  game 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  yields  large  crofw  of 
grun,  hemp,  flax,  Ac.,  bnt  i»  not  graerally  vijt 
cultivated.  The  liaheiiea  are  prodixiiTe,  ud 
there  are  numerouidistilleriei,  taniieriea,ww- 
ing  and  spinning  estaUUimenta,  Av.  Tbt  Bv- 
sians  form  nearly  one  half  of  the  papnlatiN: 
the  Tartars  nnmber  about  800,000 ;  the  KM  ef 
the  inhabitants  are  TchuTaabea  of  Finnish  «>■ 
pn,  Tcheremtsaea,  Ac.  Kaian,  with  tbe  Bri^ 
boring  (mvernments  of  Penu,  Simbtnk.  Vvt- 
ko,  and  Perm,  formerly  conatitated  port  of  tk 
ao-cuUed  Golden  Horde,  or  the  Eiptrbak  Um- 
ate,  the  country  haviuR  ancceMTelj  ben  «■ 
eupied  by  Finns,  Bolgsnuu,  and  Tartan.  Tli 
khanate  was  for  centnriea  the  terror  of  ITnwi 
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and  resisted  t^at  power  imtil  the  middle  of  the 
ICtli  century,  when  it  was  coniiwereil  bv  Ctar 
Ivun  the  Terrible,  and  annexed  as  a  kin^cdom  to 
Itu^siii.  II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  government 
acid  n(  II  I'ircle  of  the  siinie  name,  situated  on 
the  KiLKuiikii,  about  3  m.  almvo  its  conducnce 
will)  tl»  Vol^rn,  430  in.  E.  of  Moscow ;  |iop.  in 
18117,  Tm.i;(i2.  ,ibout  one  fourth  of  whom  were 
Mohuiniru'dani.  It  conMi3t^^  of  the  fortified 
town  {Kmnl)  ami  the  town  pmper.  It  con- 
tain* over  ao  i-hurchi-s,  0  convents,  and  Ifl 
iHosipie-s  and  is  renowned  for  it^  numerous 
c<1iicitliiin;i1  and  llterarv  inHtitiitinni<,  including 
n  university,  openw!  in  1814,  whi<-li  has  n  sp*.'- 
oial  import'in<'e  fniin  the  attcnliun  given  in  it 
to  the  stiKly  of  living  Asiatic  hmgunge:'.  It 
l)0»<e<*i;i  many  important  mannfactories  of 
cloth,  wuolK-n.  leather,  sosp,  and  imn.  and  an 
cxteUi^ive  traile,  bi-ing  the  great  emporium  of 


'■  the  commerce  between  RosiiK  ud  Eifaerik 
'  Near  Kaiaa  is  the  SemioHnxri  rixiTCflt  wid 
I  a  miracle-working  z     '  ~ 


--  the  citT  nod  exhibi: 

kreml.  Kazan  was  destroyed  \j  ftra  in  IBU 
and  again  In  1848,  bnt  It  hsi  nam  tnm  ib  ^- 
es  more  proeperons  and  better  bnih  thaa  efW- 
UZUCZT,  Ftrtwij  a  IlangariaB  antbor,  ban 
in  the  conntr  of  Bihar,  Oct.  ST,  IT59,  died  ia 
that  of  ZcmpMn.  Aug.  22,  IflSl.  He  pwMiJ 
his  clasucal  atndies  from  1789  to  177t  tt  ^ 
college  of  Patak,  and  aabaequentl;  Ma£(d  lav 
at  KMchan.  On  tho  remnuncftdatMM  al  Coat 
Tdrok  he  was  made  lupector  of  arhnnli,  !■ 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literature,  aai  ^ 
I>oi.'ially  to  the  reetoratioa  of  the  Maifv  Iifr 
guage  in  its  pnrity.  and  tb«  dcrelopncit  «l  ii 
its  literary  capabilitiea.    mth  SmM  wiL  Bft- 
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cs&nyi  he  edited  the  '*  Magyar  Mnseom,^  and 
mibseqaently  alone  the  *'  Orpheus,"  both  liter- 
ary magazines  published  atKaschan.  Having 
become  implicated  in  the  democratic  conspiracy 
of  the  abbot  Martinovics,  he  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested at  the  house  of  his  mother  in  Lower 
Regmecz,  on  Dec.  14,  1794,  carried  to  Buda, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death;  his  sentence 
was  commuted  to  imprisonment.  He  was  kept 
in  the  dungeons  of  Buda,  Brdnn,  Kufstein,  and 
Munkai^'s,  and  released  in  1801.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  his  former  protector,  Ck>unt 
TorOk,  and  retired  to  a  country  residence  in 
the  neighborhood  of  S^toralla-Ujhely,  which 
he  named  Szdphalom  (Fairhill),  and  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  continuing  to 
labor  for  the  literary  progress  of  his  country. 
His  works,  which  have  twice  been  collected 
(Pesth,  1814,  1886),  contain  original  epistles, 
epigrams,  sketches  of  travel,  a  tragedy,  ^., 
besides  translations  from  Goethe,  Lessing,  La 
Rochefoucauld,  Sterne,  and  others.  He  also 
edited  the  works  of  Zrinyi  the  poet,  Bar6czi, 
Dajka,  and  Kis,  and  a  volume  oi  ''  Hungarian 
Antiquities  and  Rarities  ^^  on  grammatical  sub- 
jects. In  1859  the  centennial  birthday  of  Ka- 
zinczy  was  celebrated  throughout  Hungary. 

KiiiN.  L  E4bu4,  an  Englisiih  actor,  born  in 
London,  March  17,  1787  (according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  biographer  Mr.  Procter,  although 
other  accounts  make  the  year  1789  or  1790), 
died  in  Richmond,  May  lo,  1833.  His  father 
was  a  stage  carpenter,  and  his  mother,  whose 
name  he  retained  during  his  childhood,  was 
Ififls  Ann  Carey,  by  profession  an  actress,  and 
a  descendant  of  Henry  Carey  the  poet.  At 
two  years  of  nf:e  he  was  taken  in  charge  by  a 
Ifias  Tidrtwell,  who  put  him  to  school  in  Lon- 
don. A  few  years  later  liis  mother,  who  occa- 
sionally followed  the  business  of  an  itinerant 
vender  of  perfumery,  took  him  with  her  in  her 
|)ereprinations,  and  brought  him  under  the  no- 
tice of  a  Mrs.  Clarke.  He  had.  almost  as  soon 
as  he  could  walk,  ai)i>eared  at  Dniry  Lane 
theatre  as  Cupid  in  the  opera  of  **Cymon,'' 
and  ha<l  suh-;e«iuently  taken  children's  parts  on 
the  sta^re.  He  made  so  favorable  an  impression 
upon  Mrs.  Clarke,  that  he  remained  for  two 
years  under  her  protect i<m,  and  received  in- 
struction in  danciup,  fcncin^r,  and  various  other 
accomplishments.  "When  ahout  12  years  of  age 
he  enrolled  himself  in  a  strollinjr  troop  of  which 
his  mother  was  a  nienihcr,  and  on  one  CK'casion 
at  Win(Nor  recited  in  the  presence  of  George  III. 
From  the  bc:nnnin'r  of  the  century  to  the  i>e- 
riod  of  hi-^  first  af>i)eanmce  in  London  in  1814, 
he  was  conne<te<l  with  strollin*:  companies  or 
provincial  theatres,  assuming  every  variety  of 
character,  from  the  lea<ling  parts  in  tragedy 
to  harle<iuin  in  the  pantomime,  and  by  very 
slow  decrees  forcing  his  talent**  into  notice. 
In  1^08  he  was  niarrie<l,  and  during  several 
ye:irs  experienced  many  vi«issitu<les  of  fortune, 
beinir  frequently  re<lncc(l  with  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  wife  and  two  children,  to  the 
verfiv  of  starvaticm.     In  1813  Dr.  Drury,  the 


master  of  Harrow  sohool,  saw  him  act  at  Teigii- 
month,  and  was  so  imprcmed  with  hia  dramatto 
abilities  that  he  procured  him  an  introduction 
to  the  manager  of  Drory  Lane  theatre,  by 
whom  he  was  engaged  for  three  years  at  a 
salary  of  £8,  £9,  and  £10  per  week  for  each 
successive  year.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
Jan.  26,  1814,  as  Shrlock,  before  a  meagre 
audience,  not  particularly  predisposed  in  nis 
favor ;  but  so  great  were  his  powers  and  the 
vigor  of  his  personation,  tliat  at  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  he  was  greeted  by  applause  snch  aa 
had  not  for  many  years  been  neard  in  Drory 
Lane,  his  appearance,  according  to  Haxlitt,  be- 
ing ^*  the  first  gleam  of  genius  breaking  athwart 
the  gloom  of  the  stage?'  After  his  uiird  per- 
formance of  Shylock,  a  new  engagement  at  a 
far  higher  salary  was  offered  to  nim;  and  not 
long  after  he  received  from  the  committee  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre  a  present  of  £500,  besides 
numerous  yaluable  gifts  from  private  persons. 
He  subsequently  appeared  as  Richard  HI.^ 
Hamlet,  Othello,  lago,  Macbeth,  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  8ir  Edward  Mortimer,  Lear,  and  in 
various  other  characters,  with  undiminished 
success,  and  for  several  years  was  the  most 
eminent  and  popular  actor  on  the  British  stage. 
In  1820  he  made  a  professional  tour  in  the 
United  States,  which  at  first  was  attended  with 
great  success ;  but  in  May,  1821,  his  refusal  to 
complete  an  engagement  in  Boston,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  thinness  of  the  honses,  created 
an  excitement  which  led  to  his  abrupt  depart- 
ure from  the  citv.  Upon  returning  to  Eng^ 
land,  he  )>layed  his  usual  roond  of  characters; 
but  after  the  developments  respecting  his  crim- 
inal connection  with  the  wife  ok  Alderman  Cox, 
in  the  action  of  Cox  r.  Kean,  January,  1825, 
in  which  a  verdict  of  £800  damnges  was  pro- 
nounced against  him,  he  was  hissiHl  from  the 
stage  in  Edinburgh  and  London.  In  1825  ho 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  was  at  first 
received  with  riot  and  confusion  wherever  ho 
attempted  to  act  Hanng  tendered  nn  aiu dogy, 
he  appeared  in  New  York  and  Philnuelphia, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  perform  in  Boston  or 

.  Baltimore.  During  this  \\t\t  he  .was  elected  a 
chief  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians  by  the  name  of 
Alantenouidet.  Subsequent  to  lii«  return  to 
England  in  1H26  his  health  and  hpirit.**,  under- 

I  minefl  by  habits*  of  drinking,  gave  wnv  rapidly, 
and  it  was  onlv  bv  the  u.^e  of  stimulants  that 
he  could  still  act  \iU  old  parts.  He  was  unable 
to  master  a  new  one,  forgetting  the  words 
almost  as  soon  a.^  he  acquired  them.  In  Feb- 
niary,  1833,  he  was  announced  to  api>ear  in 
''  Othello  *'  with  his  son  Charles.  On  the  night 
of  the  performance  he  succeeded  with  difti- 
culty  in  getting  through  two  acts  of  the  play, 
but  in  the  thinl  act,  while  uttering  the  words, 
"  Villain,  be  sure,"  &c.,  he  fell  exhausted  into 
the  arms  of  his  son,  who  acted  lago,  and  was 
bi»me  from  the  stage.  This  was  his  last  a|>- 
pearance  before  the  public.  Kean  was  ^hort 
of  stature,  but  well  formed  and  graceful,  and 
his  eyes  were  singularly  blai'k  and  brilliant 
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His  conntenance  was  capable  of  wonderful 
variety  and  intensity  of  expression,  and  his 
action,  which,  as  well  as  his  conceptions  of 
cliaracter,  was  the  result  of  deep  study,  lifted 
him  far  above  the  ordinary  heroes  of  the  stafje. 
He  possessed  Angor,  pathos,  sarcasm,  and  tlie 

Sower  of  communicating?  terror  in  the  highest 
egreo ;  and  his  intensity  in  expressing  all  tbe 
passions  has  never  been  excelled.  His  biogra- 
phv  was  written  by  B.  W.  Procter  (Barry  Corn- 
wall) (2  vols.  8vo',  London,  1885).  II.  Chartes 
Johi,  an  English  actor,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  Jan.  18, 1811,  died 
in  London,  Jan.  22, 1868.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  whence  ho  was  withdrawn  at  the  ago  of 
16  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  his  father  to 
maintain  him  longer  at  school,  the  son  hav- 
ing incurred  his  displeasure  by  declining  the 
offer  of  a  cadetship  in  India  in  order  to  look 
after  the  wants  of  his  mother.  In  this  emer- 
gency Charles  Kean  determined  to  adopt  the 
stage  as  a  profession,  and  on  Oct.  1, 1827,  made 
his  debut  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  character  of 
Young  Norval.  His  success  was  not  striking, 
and  for  several  years  he  made  no  impression 
upon  the  public.  In  1830  he  visited  the  United 
States,  and  after  his  return  to  England  in  1883 
began  by  degrees  to  assume  the  position  of  a 
leading  actor  in  London.  In  1839  he  revisited 
America,  returning  to  England  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and  in  1842  he  was  married  to  the 
actress  Ellen  Tree.  In  1845  he  made  a  third 
visit  to  the  United  States,  performing  with  his 
wife  in  the  chief  cities  for  upward  of  two 
years.  For  several  years  after  his  return  he 
played  engagements  at  the  principal  theatres 
m  London  and  the  provinces,  and  in  1850  he 
became  the  sole  lessee  of  the  Princess's  thea- 
tre, where  for  a  number  of  seasons  he  produced 
splendid  revivals  of  "  Macbeth,"  "  King  John," 
'*  Richard  HI.,"  **  Richard  n.,"the  *»  Tempest," 
and  other  Shakespearian  plays.  As  an  actor  he 
held  a  respectable  position.  As  a  stage  mana- 
ger he  ex  in  hi  ted  good  taste  and  abundant  re- 
sources, and  was  for  several  years  the  director 
of  tlie  theatrical  performances  at  Windsor  cjls- 
tle.  In  1863  he  made  with  his  wife  a  profes- 
sional tour  to  Australia,  returning  in  1806  by 
wav  of  California.  In  1859  appeared  the  "  Life 
of  Charles  Kean,"  by  J.  W.  Cole  (2  vols.  8vo, 
London).  HI.  Ellen  (Trw),  an  English  actress, 
wife  of  tlie  ]»receding,  born  in  London  in  1806. 
She  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  at  Covent 
Garden  tlieatre,  London,  in  1823,  and  within  a 
few  years  became  one  of  the  leading  meml>ers 
of  her  profession,  excelling  both  in  comedy  and 
tra.L^edy.  In  December,  1836,  she  made  her 
debut  upon  the  American  stage  at  Xew  York, 
an<l  subsejpiently  acted  with  success  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
1842  she  was  married  to  Charles  Kean,  with 
wliom  she  <*(»ntinuod  to  appear  down  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  when  she  retired  from  the 
staL'e.  Among  her  most  popular  characters 
Were  Beatrice  in  '*  Much  Ado  about  Xothing," 
Rosiilind  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  Portia  in  tiie 


''Merchant  of  Venioe,*'  Viola  in  '*TwclMi 
Night,"  Julia  in  ''The  Honchiwck,"  md  Mil 
Haller  in  '*  The  Stranger.'' 

KEANE.  ieh%  first  Lord  Keane,  a  Brituh 
general,  oom  at  Belmont,  conntf  Wfltcrfoii 
Ireland,  in  1781,  died  at  Burton  Lodge,  Hiap- 
shire,  England,  Ang.  24,  1844.  He  cntcnd 
the  British  army  as  ensign  in  his  18th  jw, 
and  during  the  campaign  in  Esypt  act(4» 
aide-de-camp  to  Loitl  Cavan.  He  serredii 
Spain,  where  he  gained  the  rank  of  m^jor  pi- 
eral.  In  the  autumn  of  1814  he  was  ^i|Niit- 
ed  to  command  the  land  forces  destined  to 
attack  New  Orleans,  but  was  snpeisedsd  bf 
Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  under  whom  hownv 
he  continued  to  serve,  and  was  twice  serovh 
wounded.  From  1828  to  1880  he  was  c€» 
mander-in-chief  of  the  West  Indian  annr.  mi 
during  n  part  of  that  period  administmd  iho 
the  civil  government  of  Jamaica.  In  18tt  he 
was  sent  to  India,  and  in  1^9  captored  At 
fortress  of  Ghuznee  in  Afghanistan,  tfll  Aa 
deemed  impregnable.  For  this  expl<4t  be  m 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Keane,  in  Dt- 
eember,  1839,  and  received  from  tbe  East  Infii 
company  a  pension  of  £2,000. 

KEAKNET.  a  S.  conntj  of  yebraska,  bcoaded 
N.  hj  the  Platte  river :  arta,  abont  626  s^  ■.: 

Eop.  in  1870,  58.  A  large  portion  is  oenpid 
7  prairies.  The  Burlington  and  Miasoari  Rnv 
railroad  traverses  it.  Capital,  Fort  Eesiwy. 
KEARKY.  L  Lawitnce,  an  American  ami 
officer,  bom  in  Perth  Amboj,  N.  J^  Ker.  iH 
1789,  died  there,  Nov.  29,  1868.  He  amd 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1807.  Wbalkt 
war  with  Great  Britain  broke  oat  he  was  Ini 
lieutenant  of  the  Enterprise,  and  in  berbe  vv 
wrecked  while  on  a  cruise  from  New  OriHM 
in  1812.  After  the  war  he  distingidshed  U» 
self  in  clearing  the  West  Indies  and  the  pU 
coast  of  pirates.  In  1827  he  sailed  as  cohbmI- 
er  in  the  ship  Warren  for  tbe  Medftanasa^ 
where  he  attacked  the  Greek  piratea,  brake  ip 
their  rendezvous,  and  dispersed  then.  At  tm 
time  he  had  more  than  109  pirates  in  chaiBssn 
board  Ins  ship.  Beoomins  a  capCun  la  IW, 
he  took  command  of  the  East  India  sqnsdnn 
in  1H41,  greatly  promoted  American  iauwi> 
in  China,  and  returned  home  in  1844^  fit 
was  made  a  commodore  in  1866.  IL  MfiB 
Watts,  an  American  soldier,  bom  In  Kenk, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  80,  1794,  died  in  8L  Loom,  Vol, 
Oct.  31,  1848.  He  entered  tbe  amij  in  ISUi 
in  1H.S3  became  lieutenant  colonel  d  diaggsMk 
in  1836  colonel,  and  in  June,  1846,  a  britpafiir 
peneral.  At  the  commenoement  of  the  Ma- 
ic^n  war  ho  commanded  the  **mnuT  of  Ihi 


West,**  which  marched  from  Bent's  fdit  en  Ihi 
Arkanms  westward,  and  conqnerad  New  Mo- 
ico.  Having  established  a  pirifjrfnnil  cM 
frovemment  in  Santa  F^  he  proeeedcd  to  OB- 
fomia,  and  in  December  parHcinated  wM  Hi 
command  in  the  battle  of  San  raanaL 
he  was  twice  wounded.  He  subaeqi 
manded  the  sailors  and  nuurioes  and  n  • 
ment  of  dragoons  in  the  battles  of  San  GaMri 


beplainBof  Meoft,  Jun.  SundO,  1S4T.  He 
ippointed  brevet  m^ijur  c>-'neral,  and  was 
■nor  of  California  frini  Miirob  to  Jiue, 
Hewastlieauthori'f  ii  work  on  tlio  "Ma- 
ringof  Dragoons"  i  Ir^-ni.  and  of  "Laws 
le  Government  of  N\«  Mirxko"  <1846). 
PblBp,  an  American  >'>Mit-r,  nephew  of 
recedinfc,  born  inNiw  York,  JiitieS,  1815, 
1  near  Cbantilly,  Vii..  Se|ii.  1,  1862.  He 
^  law,  but  in  1837  ».ri],T.-.l a  commisMon 
nod  lieutenant  in  )lio  l-i  drainwos,  corn- 
ed bj  bia  uncle,  lii  Jii::  soon  aftem-urd 
to  Europe  by  the  fo\orniiiont  lo  atndy 

Trt  upon  the  Fremli  i  ^viilrf  Ificiiea,  he 
the  military  scIha'I  at  Sauinur,  then 
to  Algeria,  joined  t)iu  i'!i:iMi.-iira  d'AJfrique 
rolnntecr,  and  ^ecei^^■^l  tin-  cross  of  the 
1  of  honor  for  his  linnery.  Un  bis  re- 
liome  in  1640  he  wn^  a|iiii.>itilvd  nide-de- 
to  Gen.  Macomb,  »iid  liie  next  year  to 
Scott,  which  appoint nivnt  hu  held  till 
In  184Shewasma'k'  rtiplain  of  dragoons, 
umiubed  his  men  v  itij  oiiujpmenta  and 
a  from  his  private  iiK-iinii.  and  his  corn- 
formed  the  escort  ot  (itn.  Scott  when  he 
ed  Vi-raCrni.  lie  vim  brevelte-l  major  for 
it  conduct  at  Contreras  and  CbnmbuHoo. 
harge  on  the  San  Anlonlo  gate  at  Iho  dtj 
»xico  hu  lost  his  left  arm.  At  the  clo»e 
e  Mexican  war  he  wa*  ordered  to  Cnliftir- 
nd  commanded  an  txpL'ilition  against  the 
nsof  Columbia  river.  In  18.^1  horeidtfDed 
vent  lo  Europe.  wLcre  bu  eonlinucd  to 
e  mililary  stndies.  In  the  Ilaliun  wnr  of 
he  served  as  a  voluntct-r  aide  on  ihu  atafT 
i  Freneli  general  Maiiricr.  was  in  the  luit- 
f  Magenta  and  Solferiiio,  and  rL-ceivol  from 
leon  III.  for  the  >H.voiid  time  the  croM 
(■  lugion  of  honor.  On  the  breaking  out 
e  Amtricnn  civil  war  lie  h.isttni-d  home. 
I'as  pk('e«l  in  command  of  a  brigade,  and 
vard  of  a  iliviNion  in  the  army.  He  di»- 
iiiheil  himself  at  the  bntllea  of 'Wiiliams- 
St'vcn  Pines,  and  Frii/ier's  Farm,  and 
■   iif  volnnleers  July 
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.ITS,  jBhn.  HiL  K.r.gli-li  i.i.el.  U.rn  in  Lm- 
n  ITOr,  or  ITIHI.  di.'d  in  i;i.tiH'.  Feb.  27. 
lU'  was  ».'iit  at  III)  cnrlv  lun-  nitb  hi* 
rolhers  to  a  m'Ii.hiI  in  Enlidd,  nhere  liorv- 
itl  until  hit  l.-nh  year.  He  aeemslohafe 
i^areleiMiif  iheiirdiiuiry  »chooldi«tiDCtions, 
iad  whiiti'ver  authors  attracted  his  fancy, 
iver  adviineeil  in  hiK  cJawical  studies  bo- 
Lsitin,  and  iiis  kn-wMuf  -f  Gn*k  niy- 
irv  wn«  di-riviil  from  Li'iJiiiritre's  diction- 
mi  T.iok.-'s  -l>,intlR-.n;"  a  sintmlar  fart 
Jcrin;:t)i.-iboriiUi:blvII,.llfnir»|.iritwliirh 
es  B,.iiK-  "f  hi'  wurk-.     In  isiobe  wn»  re- 


moved from  scJiool,  and  apprcniiced  for  tim 
years  to  a  surgeon  in  Edmonton.  His  earliest 
known  verses  are  the  line*  "  in  Imitatiou  o( 
^pensw."  Abont  the  same  time  ho  became 
a«iuainled  with  Homer  through  Chapmuii'it 
translation,  and  commemorated  his  oinuiion* 
in  the  sonnet,  "On  tint  looking  into  Chap- 
man's Homer."  Upon  the  completion  of  his 
apprenticetihip  he  removed  to  London  to  "walk 
the  hospitals,''  and  niadt>  the  Hcuuainlnnca  ot 
Leigh  llunt,  Haydon,  Hattitt.  Godwin,  nod 
other  literary  men,  incited  by  whose  praW  h« 
pabliabed  a  volume  of  pOGiuK,  romprjung  son- 
neta.  poetical  fuistlt*,  and  other  small  pic>rcii, 
which  exclt«d  little  altvnllun.  lie  noon  jior- 
ceived  that  tho  profession  of  a  surgeon  was  un- 
fitted for  him,  both  on  art^ount  nfhlseitreuo 
nervousness  in  the  performance  of  <rp«nitionii, 
and  of  the  8tat«  of  liis  health ;  and  in  the  ipring 
of  1817  he  waa  induced  by  symptoms  ot  con- 
BQmption  to  make  a  visit  to  the  countrj'.  Du- 
rine  this  absence  he  commcnocd  hit> "  hndyml- 
on, '  which,  with  some  miicellanocms  piccm, 
was  pubU«hed  in  ilie  following  year.  Ktuta 
had  lUlieil  himself  with  a  political  and  lileriin' 
coterie  obnoxioun  to  the  ''  Quarterly  Keviow 
and  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  iho  nnpear- 
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attack  npnn  him  by  thcM-  pcriixlical*,  tlie  bll- 
temeaa  of  which  savorud  more  of  pcTKinnl  ani- 
mosity than  of  critical  dbwenim«nt.  The  in- 
suiting  allualons  to  his  private  affuirv  anil  hU 
family  arm»od  in  tb«  fin«t  no  oilier  fedlni^ 
than  contempt  or  indignation;  and  It  wo  tnay 

fudge  from  liia  letters,  far  from  bdng  cmidiai 
n  spirit  by  tbu  vlmlenee  of  hla  reviowers,  be 
would  have  been  raooh  more  Inclined  to  In- 
flict personal  chastincmt'nt  upon  them  if  hi'  bail 
met  them.  Uyrou  in  "Kon  Juno."  and  Jvhel- 
ley  in  "AdonalH,"  have  appareuttir  cunfinned 
the  nation  thai  his  wnKitivi^  nanire  on  this  oc- 
casion T«ocivoil  II  ufaork  from  which  it  never 
recovered:  hut  the  efltM't  of  the  rriliciim  haa 
been  greatlv  exajigerated.  Hl«  health  wa* 
failing  rapitlly,  but  from  other  cause*.  Ilia 
younger  brothar'a  doatli  in  the  autumn  of  IfllH 
nffot-'ted  bim  deeply,  and  nbuot  the  muqo  time 
he  eiperietiecd  a  passion  for  a  lady  of  rmuuk- 
able  beaaty.  the  effect  ot  which  npon  a  frame 
worn  by  dineaM  waa  faUl.  Hi*  little  |>atri- 
mony  became  cxbannteil.  and  he  Iwgan  to  think 
of  making  literature  hb  pruteswon.  While 
preparing  a  third  volume  for  the  press  be  Waa 
aTlackcd  with  n  vinlcot  tqiltting  of  Uoud. 
After  a  long  iilncw  he  rceovcred  anffldently  lo 
think  of  rvunpiing  hb  fiterary  ai'ocatiMis,  but 
found  hla  mind  too  mmrnag  by  siekneM  and 
tlie  puaton  which  had  ench  an  influeuiw  over 
him.  In  this  tmontenrr  h«<  had  nearly  dvter- 
nuned  to  accept  the  berth  nf  «nrg(<on  in  an  In- 
diauuut.  when  a  n.-tnni  ot  tlic  prdviou*  alarm- 
ing «ym|ili>mt>  made  it  apparent  that  nothing 
bat  a  winter  in  a  mlMcr  climate  would  offer 
a  chance  of  Mving  hii  life,  [(efore  hi*  ile- 
(uirtura  be  puljishcd  a  Tobimc  conloining  bl* 
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odes  on  the  ^'  Nightingale  "  and  the  **  Grecian 
Urn,"  the  poems  of  **  Lamia,"  "The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,"  "Isabella,"  &c.,  and  the  magnificent 
fragment  of  "  Hyperion."  In  Septeml^r,  1820, 
Keats  left  England  with  Mr.  Severn,  a  young 
artist  and  a  devoted  friend,  who  never  left  his 
bedside.  lie  lingered  a  few  montlis  at  Naples 
and  Rome,  and  died  at  tlie  latter  place  after 
much  suffering.  A  few  days  before  his  death 
lie  said  that  he  "  felt  the  daisies  growing  over 
him."  lie  was  buried  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  in  Rome,  near  the  spot  where  Shel- 
ley's ashes  were  afterward  interred ;  and  upon 
liis  tomb  was  inscribed  the  epitaph,  dictated 
by  himself :  "  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was 
writ  in  water."  His  modest  hope  that  **  after 
bis  death  he  would  be  among  the  poets  of  Eng- 
land," has  been  more  fully  realized  than  he 
could  have  anticipated ;  and  his  influence  can 
be  traced  in  the  poetic  development  of  many 
later  writers. — See  **  Life,  Letters,  ond  Literary 
Remains  of  John  Keats,"  by  R.  M.  Milnes 
(Lord  Hougliton)  (2  vols.,  London,  1848). 

KEBLE,  John,  an  English  poet,  born  near 
Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  April  25,  1792,  died 
at  Bournemouth,  Hampshire,  March  20,  1860. 
He  graduated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in  1810, 
obtaining  a  double  first  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, a  distinction  never  gained  before  that 
time,  except  in  the  instance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  1808.  For  some  years  afterward  he  was  a 
fellow,  master  of  the  schools,  examiner,  and 
college  tutor.  In  1815  he  was  ordained,  and  in 
1823  he  resigned  his  Oxford  employments  to 
accept  the  curacies  of  Eastleach,  Burthorpe, 
and  Southrop,  the  united  receipts  of  which  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  £100  a  year.  In  1824 
he  refused  an  archdeaconry  in  tlie  West  Indies, 
worth  £2.000  a  year,  which  was  pressed  upon 
him  by  William  Hart  Coleridge,  bishop  of  mr- 
badoes ;  and  a  year  afterward  he  accepted  the 
curacy  of  Hursley.  In  1832  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  he  held  that 
post  for  two  periods  of  five  years  each.  His 
lectures  were  in  Latin,  and  were  published 
under  the  title  of  PrcFlectione^  AcademiccB  (2 
vols.,  18:{2-'40).  In  IH.^3  he  was  appointed  to 
deliver  the  summer  assize  sermcm  at  Oxford, 
which  was  subsetjuently  ])ublished  under  the 
title  of  *'  National  Ai)ostasy,"  and  was  me- 
morialized by  Dr.  Newman  in  his  **  Apologia" 
as  "the  .Htart  of  the  religious  movement"  of 
that  time.  Of  tlie  "Tracts  for  the  Thnes" 
(Oxfonl,  183:J--41),  Keble  wrote  Nos.  4,  13, 
40,  and  SO.  In  ls35  he  became  vicar  of  Hurs- 
ley and  rertor  of  Otterbourne,  which  livings  he 
held  till  his  death.  His  principal  works  are: 
*'Tlie  Christian  Year:  Thoughts  in  Verse  for 
the  Sundavs  and  Ilolidavs  throutrhout  the 
Year"  (-2  vols.,  Oxford,  1827);  **The  Psalter, 
or  P.salins  of  David  in  Enjrlish  Verse"  (1839); 
**  Lyra  Innocentium :  Thoughts  in  Verse  on 
Children,"  &c.  (l><4r»);  and  several  volumes  of 
academical  and  occasional  sermons.  He  editetl 
and  annotated  the  c«)mplete  works  of  Richard 
Hooker  (4  vols.,  1830; ;  in  18:37,  with  Dr.  New- 


man, he  edited  '^Froade^a  Remains;**  Ib  ISM, 
with  Dr.  Newman  and  Dr.  Posey,  he  bcfn 
the  editing  and  annotation  of  the  Oxford  edi- 
tion of  the  *'''  Library  of  the  Fathers,**  whidb  n 
a  few  succeeding  years  grew  Into  a  teiiei  of  i9 
octavo  volumes.  He  is  author  of  the  much 
commended  article  on  "  Sacred  Poetry  **  in  toL 
zzxii.  of  the  London  ^'Qoarteriy  Reviev.'* 
''  The  Christian  Year  '*  is  the  most  rentrbUe 
of  his  works.  It  was  first  pnUished  anosT- 
mously,  and  within  25  ^ean  106,000  t€i^ 
had  heen  printed  in  43  editiona.  Nine  mootti 
after  the  author*s  death  the  100th  cditioB  wii 
reached,  with  a  total  circulation,  in  En^ 
editions  and  American  reprinta,  of  not  leMlfca 
500,000  copies.  It  has  appeared  in  aU  tbtk 
and  some  editions,  and  separate  poems,  fib 
the ''  Evening  and  Morning  Hymna.  harebM 
profusely  illustrated  and  iUaminated.  In  IMT 
M.  Fyler  produced  in  a  qnarto  Tolome  686  iBv- 
trations  of  poetic  imageij  from  ^^TbeChrii- 
tian  Year."  A  comprehensive  md  nial* 
** Concordance**  has  been  published.  Om- 
lotte  Mary  Yonee  published  "  Mnaincs  oa  Tki 
Christian  Year^*  (Xondon.  1870).  KeUe  re- 
tained his  copyriffht  till  his  death,  and  froa 
the  profits  of  the  book,  in  1846-*8,  the  ncMiK 
cumbrous  brick  church  of  UunleT  wm  re- 
placed by  one  of  the  most  beandfol  p«h 
churches  in  the  kingdom.  The  oopyrigm  a- 
pired  March  29,  1878,  and  within  tii^  wetb 
ten  different  editions  were  issued  by  Lonta 
publishers.  Since  his  death  KeUe  cqIm 
Oxford,  has  been  founded  in  his  booor.  im 
best  biography  of  Keble  is  by  Sir  John  Tif- 
lor  Coleridgg  (London,  1668;  4tb  ed..  1871). 

KECSKfiiCT,  or  letikMiit,  a  city  of  Hoa^iy. 
in  the  county  and  50m.8.E.oftberitj«f 
Pesth,  on  the  railway  to  Ssegedin ;  popi  is 
1870,  41,195.  It  oontaina  chorriica  tot  tW 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Greeki.  t 
synagogue,  a  Cfttholio  ^mnaalnBi,  a  Rcfomed 
lyceum,  and  various  other  educatioDal  iaitin- 
tions.  It  has  soap  manufactories  and  tM- 
neries,  a  lively  tradfe  in  horMa  and  cattle,  ni 
five  annual  fairs. 

KEECHIES,  a  tribe  of  Indiana,  origindy  ia 
Texas,  apparently  the  same  mentiooed  by  Sf«- 
ish  authorities  about  1780  as  the  QnitMiB»  sad 
then  north  of  BucareU.  They  vera  a  flasD 
tribe  numbering  less  than  100  men  able  to  betr 
arms.  In  1822  they  were  on  Trinity  rirtr  to 
the  number  of  261.  After  Texaa  became  psri 
of  the  United  States,  the  Keechka  and  oAff 
Indians  were  placed  on  a  state  reacrvatioa,  sad 
remained  there  quietly  till  1859,  when  oifHl- 
zations  were  formed  to  destroy  the  ladiaBS  sa 
the  reservations.  To  save  tliea  the  Unitsi 
States  government  removed  then  to  tnAi 
leased  from  the  Choctaws  and  CUdkasav^ 
The  Keechies  settled  on  the  CimwtmAimtm  rfffr. 
and  hod  jost  begun  to  proqier  vhca  the  cM 
war  broke  out,  and  they  vere  WfBtdm  op"' 
to  their  enemies,  and  removed  to  theliBit 
Arkansas  in  great  destitution.  They  w«t  iv- 
stored  to  the  leased  lands  in  1867.    lal8TI 
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they  were  with  the  Wicbitaa  on  Washita  riTer, 
near  old  Fort  Cobb,  to  the  number  of  126. 
Their  longaage  shows  that,  like  the  Wichitas, 
they  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Pawnees. 

UEEIIE,  a  city,  capital  of  Cheshire  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ashnelot 
river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cheshire  uid  Ash- 
nelot railroads,  48  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Concord, 
and  80  m.  N.  W.  of  Boston ;  pop.  in  1870, 5.971. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  well  built,  and  laid  out 
with  great  regularity,  the  principal  streets  ra- 
diating from  a  central  square,  near  which  stands 
a  handsome  court  house.  An  active  trade  is 
carried  on  with  tjie  surrounding  country,  and 
there  is  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, including  woollen  mills,  madiine 
•hops,  tanneries,  and  establisliments  for  manu- 
facturing carriages,  chairs,  furniture,  sashes, 
doors,  and  blinds,  earthenware,  &c  The  rail- 
road repair  shops  employ  a  large  number  of 
workmen.  There  are  three  national  banks  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $500,000,  two  savings 
banks,  graded  public  schools,  including  a  high 
achool,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  seven 
churches.  Eeene  was  settled  about  1786,  and 
called  Upper  Ashuclot.  It  received  its  present 
name  in  1753,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1874.    The  population  is  rapidly  increasing. 

KfOE,  Laara,  an  American  actress,  bom  in 
England  in  1820,  died  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
4, 1873.  She  was  distinguished  on  the  London 
stage  in  liglit  comedy,  and  excelled  particularly 
as  Pauline  in  '*  The  Lady  of  Lyons. ^^  She  first 
appeared  in  New  York,  Sept.  20,  1852,  played 
in  San  Francisco  in  1854,  and  afterward  in 
Australia.  In  1855  she  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Varieties  theatre  in  New  York, 
and  tioon  afterward  of  a  new  one  called  Laura 
Keene's  theatre  (now  the  Olympic);  and  in 
OctoI>LT,  1H58,  she  brought  out  **  Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin,"  with  Jefferson  as  Asa  Trenchard 
and  Suthern  as  Dundreary.  From  1860  to 
IbTO  she  innna^^cd  a  travelling  company,  reap- 
peared in  New  York  in  1870,  and  was  hiat  on 
the  htapre  shortly  before  her  death.  Among  her 
marked  piTsonations  were  Marco  in  *'  The  Mar- 
ble Heart ''  and  Becky  Sharp  in  **  Vanity  Fair/' 

KDFF,  or  El-Kfff,  a  town  of  north  Africa,  in 
the  rcjrtncy  and  88  in.  S.  W,  of  the  city  of 
Tunis;  pop.  about  6,(K>0.  It  is  the  key  of 
Tunis  on  the  Alj^erian  frontier,  from  which  it 
is  distant  27  ni.  It  is  built  on  an  elevated 
platt^au,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
Dy  forests  of  cedar  and  chestnut.  The  walls 
are  kept  in  pood  repair,  and  the  fortress 
mounts  more  than  loO  cannon.  The  in- 
habitants include  many  warlike  and  occ*asion- 
ally  troul>leM>me  mountaineers.  The  adjacent 
country  is  verv  fertile,  and  thescenerv  is  beau- 

•  •  • 

tiful.  Keff  possi'sses  a  Konian  well  and  a  statue 
of  Venus.  Inscriptions  fnan  here  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  t>ccupies  the  site  of  Sicca 
Veneria,  a  Nuniidian  town,  orijrinally  Pha*ni- 
cian.  sul)se<|Uently  a  Roman  colony. 

EKIIL,  a  town  of  (lermany,  in  Alsace- Lor- 
raine, on  the  rijLrht  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  its 


jonctioii  with  the  Kiniig,  opposite  Straaburff; 

f:>p.  about  4,000.  It  was  fortified  by  the 
reach  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
and  was  restored  to  Germany  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  (1697).  Subsequently  the  fortifica- 
tions were  razed,  and  it  became  a  diriving 
manufacturing  and  commercial  place.  During 
the  revolution  the  fortifications  were  restored, 
and  in  1815  again  demolished,  the  town  havinff 
been  in  the  interval  alternately  in  German  and 
French  possession,  ana  endured  many  sieges 
and  other  vicissitudes.  A  new  bridge  over  9ie 
Rhine,  completed  in  1861,  placed  Keni  in  cUrect 
communication  with  the  French  railways,  and 
trade  prospered  till  1870,  when  the  Franco- 
German  war  injured  the  place.  On  Julv  22 
the  Germans  beflnn  to  blow  up  the  railway 
bridge,  and  the  French  subsequently  opened 
fire,  destroying  the  handtome  Gothic  church, 
the  custom  house,  the  railway  depot,  and  40 

Srivate  houses.    Kehl  belonged  to  the  grand 
uchy  of  Baden  till  1874^  when  it  became  part 
of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

UliSBLEY,  a  town  of  England,  on  the  Aire, 
and  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Leeds  canal  and  the  Preston  and 
Leeds  railway,  16  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Leeds ;  pop. 
in  1871,  15,966.  It  has  a  Latin  school,  a  me- 
chanics* institute,  and  manufactories  of  paper, 
linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods. 

UI€VrLET,  Thsaiti  a  BritiBh  author,  bom 
in  DubUn  in  October^789,  died  near  Erith, 
Kent)  in  December,  1872.  Ue  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  1808, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature  in  London. 
Ue  assisted  T.  Crofton  Croker  in  the  '*  Fairy 
Legends  of  Ireland,''  published  histories  of 
Rome,  Greece,  and  England,  **  Fairy  My  tholo- 
jry,"  "  Outlines  of  History,"  **  Mythology  uf 
Ancient  Greece  and  Italy,"  ''History  of  India," 
'*  Scenes  and  Events  of  the  Crusades,"  and 
other  works,  and  edited  the  writings  of  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  Sallust,  and  the  ''  Life  and 
Poems  of  Milton."  Among  his  latest  works 
was  **  The  Shakespeare  Expositor  '*  ( lb67).  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  ho  was  pensionid  by 
tlie  government. 

KEILL,  Jehi,  a  Scottish  mathematician,  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  1,  1671,  die<l  in  Oxford, 
Si*pt.  1,  1721.     He  was  educateil  at  Edinburgh 
and  Oxford,  became  assistant  Svdleian  prufe>8or 
I  of  physics  at  Oxford  in  1700,  and  was  subse- 
.  quently  chosen  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of 
j  London.     In  1709  he  was  appointed  treasurer 
to  the  Palatines,  German  emigrants  whom  the 
'  government  was  sending  to  New  England.    On 
j  his  return  in  1710  he  became  Savilian  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Oxford.    In  1711  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Queen  Anne  deciiiherer  of  state 
Eapers.    lie  whs  a  fien*e  assailant  of  Bnrnet, 
A.-ihnitr,  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  New- 
tonian theories.    The  most  im|N>rtant  (»f  his 
many  learned  works  are  Introdttrtio  ad  Veram 
rhj/finnn  (1 701),  and  Jntroduetio  ad  Vtram 
Affroiwmiam  (1718).    Tlie  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  tlmt  of  Mikn  (1742;. 
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KEIH,  Theodor,  a  German  theologian,  bom 
in  Stuttgart,  Dec.  17,  1825.  He  studied  at 
T&bingen,  and  was  connected  with  that  uni- 
versity from  1851  to  1855,  after  having  spent 
a  year  in  Bonn.  In  1857  he  became  deacon 
at  Esslin^en,  in  1859  archdeacon,  and  in  1860 
professor  of  theology  at  Zurich.  He  is  promi- 
nent among  libend  Protestant  tlieologians. 
Among  his  works  are  several  relating  to  the 
history  of  tlie  reformation,  and  Der  guchiehU 
liche  ChriBtus  (3d  ed.,  Zarich,  1866). 

KEITH,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Nebraska,  recently 
formed,  and  not  included  in  the  census  of 
1870;  area,  2,016  sq.  m.  It  borders  on  Colo- 
rado, and  is  intersected  by  the  forks  of  the 
Platte  river.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad 
passes  through  it. 

^  KEITH,  Alexander,  a  British  author,  bom  at 
Keith  Ilall,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1791.  lie  was 
educate<l  in  Scotland,  and  was  a  minister  of  the 
established  church  of  Scotland,  and  after  1843 
of  the  Free  church,  till  ill  health  compelled 
his  retirement  from  the  pulpit.  His  principal 
work,  "  Evidenc^js  of  the  Tnith  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  derived  from  the  Literal  Fulfil- 
ments of  Proi)hecy"  (Edinburgh,  1823),  be- 
came a  text  book,  passed  through  numeroua 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  foreign 
languages ;  the  later  editions  embody  his  per- 
sonal investigations  in  the  Holy  Land. 

KEITH.  I.  George,  a  Prussian  diplomatist, 
born  at  Kincardine,  Scotland,  in  1685,  died 
near  Potsdam,  Prussia,  May  25,  1778.  He  was 
the  tenth  earl  marischol,  and  the  descendant  of 
a  race  who  had  long  been  grand  marischals  of 
Scotland.  Being  outlawed  and  his  estates  con- 
fiscated for  participation  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  he  fied  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  Prussia, 
where  he  became  a  friend  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  appointed  him  ambassador  at  Paris 
in  1751,  governor  of  Noufchatel  in  1754,  and 
envoy  to  Madrid  in  1759.  His  estates  were 
subsequently  restored  to  him,  and  ho  also  in- 
herited in  1761  the  entailed  estates  of  the  earls 
of  Kintore.  Ho  died  unmarrie<l,  and  his  eldest 
sister,  wife  of  the  earl  of  Wigtown,  transmitted 
tlie  Keith  title  to  her  daughter,  who  marrietl 
Lord  Elphinstone,  and  was  the  mother  of  Ad- 
miral Keith.  H.  Janes  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, ])orn  in  Scotland,  June  11,  1»;96,  kilknl  at 
llochkirch,  Oct.  14,  1758.  He  was  likewise  at- 
taintiMl  of  hijrh  treason  on  account  of  the  re- 
belHoii  of  1715,  fled  to  France,  where  he  studied 
mathematics  under  M  an  pert  u  is,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  tlie  ariulemy.  In  1717  he  went  to  Spain 
to  serve  tlii*  cause  of  the  preten<ler,  but  the 
enterprise  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  Madrid  till  1720.  Ho  failed  of  obtmn- 
ing  employment,  as  he  refused  to  abjure  Prot- 
estantism. Subsequently  he  accompanied  the 
<luke  of  Leiria,  tlie  Spanish  ambassador,  to 
Russia,  where  he  became  a  general,  especially 
distiniruishing  himself  in  the  war  against  Tur- 
key (17*36 -'7),  and  was  severely  wounded  ut 
the  storming  of  Otchakov.  He  afterward  aid- 
ed in  tlie  victories  over  the  Swedes,  and  after 


the  peace  of  Abo  (1748)  became  SnaiiB  ■- 
bassador  at  Stockholm,  and  on  hia  rttm  lo 
St  Petersburg  was  made  field  mardud.  TW 
service  was  miade  so  irkaome  to  hia  that  U 
tendered  his  resi^nalion,  which  waa  afionlid 
on  condition  of  hia  never  fighting  agaiut  »• 
sia.  He  went  to  Uambor^  (1747)  and  tea* 
dered  his  services  to  Frederick  the  Great,  wht 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  offer.  He  became  for* 
emor  of  Berlin  in  1749,  and  accompnied  At 
king  in  many  memorable  faimpaigiia,  diMiB> 
guishing  himself  on  variona  occamii%  c^ 
cially  in  tlie  retreat  from  Olmlkta,  and  at  Hm^ 
kirch.  His  sacceaa  waa  the  more  remarUUi 
as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  German  lannaii^ 
See  Leben  de$  FeldmarmhdlU  Jakob  KmUk,  kf 
Vamhagen  von  Enae  (Berlin,  1844). 

KEITH,  Gcarge  Kctth-DpUMtaMs  TiaeooBt  i 
British  admiral,  bom  at  Elphinstone,  Eait  Ld- 
thian,  Scotland,  Jan.  12,  1746,  died  at  fail  ntf 
of  Tulliallan,  Perthshire,  March  10, 1921  Hi 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  tenth  Baroi  B- 
phinstone,  and  entered  the  navy  at  an  avtf 
age.    He  received  the  commiHion  of  poit  o^ 
tain  in  1775,  and,  in  command  of  the  til^ 
Perseus,  participated  in  the  British  attack  oi 
Bunker  liill,  and  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Ififlk 
on  the  Dehiwarc,  in  November,  1777.    b 
1793  he  served  nnder  Lord  Hood  at  ToriM. 
and  in  1795,  as  rear  admiral  of  tiie  whita^  tMk 
possession  of  Cape  Town,  and  ws^brnqm^ 
conquered  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Malacca,  ni  tfai 
Moluccas.    He  completed  hia  aenrlcea  la  Ikt 
East  by  capturing,  m  Angnat,  1798,  aff  ^ 
danha  bay,  a  Dutch  aqnadron,  wUch  hai  bia 
despatched  for  the  recovery  of  the  Oipa  Ori- 
ony.    Upon  his  return  to  Endbnd  in  ITfThi 
was  created  an  Irish  peer  aa  Baron  UA  «f 
Stonehaven  MarischaL    In  1799  he  took  eoa- 
mand  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterrancaa,  mi 
in  March,  laOO,  blockaded  Genoa,  then  oeea* 
pied  by  a  French  army  ander  Marwrfni,  vatil  ta 
surrender  to  the  AuatrianaL    He  aabaeq|MM^ 
ly  cooperated  with  Aberorombie  In  the  ndh 
tary  operations  in  Egypt.    He  contined  la  al^ 
tive  service  until  after  the  battle  61  Waterier 
and  for  several  yeara  held  command  of  the 
channel  fleet  as  admiral  of  the  whiter    It  vai 
owing  to  his  disposition  of  hia  cmiacn  doaf 
the  coast  of  France  that  XapoleoB  vaa  in- 
duced to  surrender  himaelf  a  piiaooer.    la 
1814  he  was  created  Visconnt  &cith  of  tti 
United  Kingdom,  having  been  n  baraa  rinei 
1801.    Previous  to  his  elevation  to  diaper 
age  he  was  on  aeveral  occariona  a  mcndMr  «f 

I  the  house  of  commona.    His  i 
in  1702,  was  the  eldest  danghter  and 

'  of  Henry  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr. 
from  whom  she  received  her 
died  March  81,  1867.    He  left  no 
title  descended  to  hia  elder  daogfatar  ky 
first  wife.  Baroness  Keith,  wife  of  Cool  ff^ 
haut.    (See  Flahaut  di  la  EnxABOKHL) 

KELAT,  the  capital  city  of  BdoocUlaw  mk 
of  a  province  of  ita  own  name,  ritaaled  on  Iki 
decUvity  of  a  hiU  called  Shah  lUidM,   ' 
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6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  196  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Can- 
dahar ;  pop.  aboat  12,000.  It  is  sorrounded  by 
•a  earth  wall  18  ft  high,  flanked  with  bastions. 
In  the  vicinity  is  a  district  that  produces  large 
quantities  of  fmit  A  nomber  of  Afghan  mer- 
chants reside  at  Kelat«  and  carry  on  a  consid- 
erable trade  with  Sinde,  Bombay,  and  Canda- 
har.  The  chief  manufactures  are  muskets, 
•words,  and  spears.  Kelat  was  captured  by 
the  Brititth  in  1839,  and  again  in  1840,  and  was 
evacuate<l  by  them  in  1841. 

IfaXEBMIXy.  L  Ftm^  CkMvphtj  duke 
of  Valmy,  a  French  soldier,  bom  in  Strasbnrg, 
Kay  80,  1785,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  12,  1820. 
Enlisting  as  a  private  in  1752,  he  served  during 
the  seven  years*  war  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  1771  he  was  among  the  French 
officers  sent  to  Poland  to  assist  the  confederates 
of  Bar,  and  foujrht  bravely.  In  1785  he  had 
reached  the  rank  of  bri^sulier  general.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  espoused 
the  popular  cause,  and  in  1791  was  appointed 
to  the  connnnnd  of  the  army  in  ^ilsace.  He 
aocceedod  in  keeping  tlie  Austrians  from  that 
]>rovince  and  Lorraine ;  and  having  joined  Du- 
mouriez,  he  shared  in  tlie  victory  of  Valmy 
(Sept  20,  1792),  by  which  the  Prussians  were 
expelled  from  the  French  territory.  In  1798 
be  commandiHl  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  de- 
feated the  Piedmontese,  thus  bringing  about 
the  surrender  of  Lyf)n9.  Becoming  unacoept- 
eble  to  the  comminsioners  of  the  convention, 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  command,  arrested, 
and  imprisoned  for  13  months.  After  the  9th 
Therm idor,  being  reinstated  in  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Alps,  which  amounted  to 
but  47,000  men,  he  successfully  opposed  the 
repeated  attacks  of  150,000  Piedmontese  and 
Austrian  troops.  In  the  following  year  he 
received  an  api>ointnient  in  the  military  bu- 
reau at  Paris.  Bonaparte,  after  the  18th  Bru- 
miiire,  made  him  a  senator  ;  and  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  he  was  made  a  mar- 
shiil,  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Valmy,  and 
held  inii>ortant  commands  from  1804  to  1813. 
On  the  restoration  he  evinced  his  readiness  to 
serve  the  Hourhons,  and  took  a  seat  in  the 
cham]»er  of  peers,  where  ho  favored  liberal 
measure'^.  II.  Francois  ttlenne,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, horn  in  Metz  in  1770,  died  June  2,* 
1835.  He  early  received  a  commission  in  a 
cavalry  re^rinient.  In  17!>1  he  was  attached  to 
tlie  einha-^-iy  of  the  chevalier  de  Ternant  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  s])ent  two  years.  lie 
returned  to  France  to  hecome  aide-de-camp  to 
his  father,  and  lost  his  post  after  the  siege  of 
Lyons;  hut  his  well  known  patrioti.<m  saved 
him  from  imprisonment,  and  he  reentere<l  the 
army  as  a  private.  On  the  l»th  Thennidor  he 
resumed  hi-^  fonner  rank,  siTve<l  as  adjutant 
general  under  Bonaparte  in  171M»,  and  after- 
ward, under  Massi-na,  distin>j:uishe<l  himself  at 
Bassano.  Arcoje,  and  eNewhere,  was  sent  to 
Pari"*  to  presi-nt  the  standards  taken  from  the 
enemy  to  the  directorial  ^'overnment,  and  was 
appointcnl  hri;:a*lier  ^reueral.     In  1>00  ho  ac- 
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companied  the  first  consol  to  Italy  it  the  bead 
of  a  brigade  of  cavahry,  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  where  by  a  well  timed 
charge  he  decided  the  victory ;  he  was  reward- 
ed by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  of  di- 
vision. In  1806  he  fought  brilliantly  at  Anster- 
litz,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  served 
in  Portugal  and  ^>ain  from  1807  to  1812,  in 
Oermany  in  1818,  and  in  France  in  1814,  and 
finally  distingnished  himself  in  tiie  engage* 
ments  that  preceded  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  withdrew 
from  the  service.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
a  peer,  and  like  him  inclined  to  liberal  opinions. 
He  wrote  two  pamphlets  about  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  and  left  2iem^re$j  upon  which  his  son 
constructed  a  history  of  the  campaign  of  1800. 
UUOM,  Oan  Lsiln,  an  American  singer, 
bom  in  Samter.  8. 0.,  of  New  England  parents, 
in  1842.  At  the  age  of  seven  she  was  able  to 
I  read  difilcult  music  at  sight.  She  was  educated 
in  this  country,  and  at  the  age  of  18  sang  at  a 
private  mominjg  performance  of  II  Poliuto  in 
the  New  York  academy  of  music  Her  first 
public  appearance  was  made  at  the  same  place, 
Feb.  27, 1861,  in  the  r61e  of  Gilda  in  Verdi's 
RigoUtto;  and  on  March  19  she  made  her 
d^but  in  Boston  in  Linda  di  Ckamounix.  Her 
merits  were  quicklv  recognized,  and  her  career 
almost  from  the  unt  was  one  of  assured  suc- 
cess. In  1885  she  entered  into  an  engagement 
for  three  years  with  the  manager  of  the  Italian 
opera  in  New  York,  and  during  this  period 
added  constantly  to  her  fame.  The  most  notable 
of  her  impersonations  were  in  the  operas  of 
Critpino^  Fra  Dui^^lo,  and  Fan$i,  She  sane 
in  tne  first  performance  of  the  last  named 
opera  in  America.  On  Nov.  2, 1867,  she  ap- 
peared successfully  at  Her  Majesty's  opera, 
London,  in  Faust,  Ketuming  to  America  in 
1868,  she  remained  here  for  four  years,  ap- 
pearing again  at  the  Drury  Lane  o]>era  in  the 
spring  of  1872.  In  the  winter  of  1878>'4  she 
organized  a  company  and  appeared  in  £ngli^h 
opera  in  the  prindpal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Her  voice  is  a  pure  high  soprano, 
pleasing  in  quality,  remarkably  firm  and  cor- 
rect in  intonation,  and  of  considerable  power. 
Though  she  has  appeared  in  tragic  as  well  as 
in  comic  opera,  and  though  Marguerite  in  Gou- 
nod*s  Fav9t  is  one  of  the  best  of  her  r61es, 
it  is  in  comic  opera  that  her  talents  as  a  singer 
and  as  an  actress  find  their  best  expression. 

KELTNCn  a  town  of  the  Chinese  empire,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  situated 
near  the  'head  of  the  harbor,  and  important 
only  for  the  trade  carried  on  with  other  Chi- 
nese ports,  chiefly  in  rice,  camphor,  and  tea. 
Coal,  which  is  found  in  the  neignborhood,  was 
:  exported  in  1870-*71  to  the  extent  of  $500,000, 
^  chiefly  to  Shanghai.    Kelung  and  Tant^hui,  or 
I  Tamsui,  are  the  N.  ports  of  the  Chinese  por- 
tion of  the  island  which  have  been  onened  to 
foreign  trAde.    There  is  also  an  islana  of  Ke- 
lung,  important  as  a  landmark  to  the  harbor, 
com»isting  of  a  mass  of  black  rock  600  ft  hUfttL 
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KEXBLE,  the  name  of  a  family  of  British  !  lock  became  the  most  popular  actre«  of  tU 
nctord.  I.  Ro^r,  tlie  foander  of  the  family,  :  day  in  America,  and  in  rhiladelphia  f re«)iiciitlT 
born  in  Hereford,  March  1,  1721,  died  in  1802.  '  performed  before  President  ^ashingum  tad 
He  was  during  a  great  portion  of  his  life  an  '■  other  distinguished  persona.  She  retained  lo 
actor  and  the  manager  of  provincial  companies.  ,  England  in  1807  with  a  competency,  and  nelinsd 


He  had  12  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  I  from  the  stage.    In  personal  appearance  nd 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons.    (See  Siddons,  ;  voice  she  is  said  to  have  atrongly  resembled  her 


1S23.  lie  was  educated  at  a  Roman  Catholic  |  lie  was  educated  at  the  English  coUegi  ii 
seminary  in  StafTurdshiro  and  at  the  English  |  Douai,  and  upon  returning  to  England  in  ITU 
c(»lIoge  m  Douai,  France,  and  made  his  tirst  j  received  a  situation  in  the  general  post  oftn 
appearance  upon  the  stage,  for  which  he  showed  '  He  soon  abandoned  this  for  the  stage,  ni 
a  remarkable  inclination,  in  the  tragedy  of  after  several  trials  in  the  provinces,  made  Ui 
^*  Theodosiuif,''  Jan.  8,  1770.  In  1783  he  first  I  first  appearance  at  Drory  I^ne  in  April,  17M, 
acted  at  Drury  I^me,  of  which  theatre  he  be-  playing  for  the  occasion  Malcolm  to  Ma 
came  manager  in  1790.  From  this  time  until  Kemble^s  Macbeth  and  Mrs.  Siddons^s  Ldj 
his  retirement  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  pro-  ;  Macbeth.  For  several  years  he  took  ol4yH^ 
fession.  In  1803  he  became  a  part  owner  of  i  ondary' parts,  and  by  comparatiTely  sIov4»- 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  which  he  managed  ^  grees  indicated  that  he  possessed  the  dnmlii 
prosperously  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in  |  genius  of  the  family.  In  1800  he  fint  l^ 
1808.  The  opening  of  the  new  theatre  in  the  |  peared  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in  an  tdali- 
succeediug  year  under  his  management  was  tion  of  Mercier*s  J}e§erteury  entitled  ''lit 
the  signal  for  a  series  of  tumults,  known  as  Point  of  Honor,**  and  subsequently  he  ~ 
the  O.  P.  (''  old  price'')  riots,  excited  by  the  '  ed  many  similar  pieces  frofli  the  Geraisi 
increased  prices  required  for  admission.  For  |  French  for  the  London  theatren  He  bi 
upward  of  ()0  nights  Kemble  and  the  members  ^  meanwhile  to  acquire  considerable  repots  ii 
of  his  family  were  obliged  to  endure  every  .  his  profession,  and  was  accounted  one  ifAi 
species  of  insult ;  but  a  compromise  was  final-  '■  best  genteel  comedians  of  his  time. 


ly  effected,  and  the  theatre  was  liberally  and    in  such  parts  as  Benedick,  PetruoKua  JMMt,  H 
successfully  managed  until  Kemble's  retirement    Ranger,  Charles  Surface,  &e, ;    and  dw  fc**  1 
from  the  stage,  Jun6  23,   1817,  an  occasion  ;  that  numerous  class  of  serious  chaiactcn  np* 
commemorated  by  the  ])oet  Campbell  in  one  ,  resented    by    Faulconbridge,   Ed^r,  Cmm^ 
ot  his  most  finished  odes.    The  latter  part  of  J  Mark  Antony,  &c.,  for  all  of  which  hb  hoilp.  '1 
his  life  was  p:us<4ed  in  Lausanne,  whither  he    some  person  eminently  qualified  him.    !■  Mt  j 
had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.    In  |  he  made  a  successful  tour  in  the  United  8MI    : 
the  personation  of  the  dramatic  heroes,  Cato,  ;  with  his  daughter,  Miss  Fanny  Eemble,  aik 
Coriolanus,  King  John,  Wolsey,  Macbeth,  sftid  ,  1840  closed  his  career  as  an  actor.    Shariff 
Lear,  ho  had  no  rival  among  contemporaneous  '  afterward  he  was  appointed  examiner  of  p^| 
actors;  and  in  characters  of  a  rufiective  cast    in  England.    VL  Franns  iamt  (Mrs.  BuMi 
generally  he  is  probably  still  unequalled  on  the    best  known  as  Fanny  Eeroble,  daaghur  « 
English  stage.     As  a  manager  he  distinguished    the  preceding,  bom  in  London  in  1811.    Htf 
himself  by  many  splendid  revivals  of  Shake-  |  mother,  long  known  on  the  English 
spearv's  plays.    In  private  life  he  was  highly  .  Mrs.  Charles  Eemble,  was  ori^ully  a 
esteemed.     Ill*  George  Stephen,  brother  of  the    sense  at  the  opera  house,  London,  asliki  Di 
i>reoeding,   born    at  Kington,   Herefordshire,    Camp.    She  manifested  no  special  praBkcCioi 
May  3,  17oS,  died  near  Durham,  June  5,  1822.    for  tne  stage,  but  was  indaced,  in 
He  was  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  ;  of  the  embarrassed  drcnmstances  of 
but,  following  his  inclination,  went  upon  the  :  ly,  to  make  her  d^but  at  CSoTent  GardMy 
st:ige,  and  made  his  debut  in  Lomlon  in  Sep-  |  under  the  management  of  her  father,  in  Ort^ 
torn  her,  1783.     For  many  years  subsequently    ber,  182*J.    On  this  occaaon  she  pl^^  Jifci^ 
he  was  the  manager  n'f  a  provincial  company,    her  father  taking  the  part  of  Romeo  aBikff 
He  was  a  good  actor,  but  in  the  latter  part  of    mother  that  of  tfie  nnrse«  with  coniphts  a^ 
his  life  bertune  so  corpulent  as  t(»be  almost  in-    cess,  notwithstanding  that  six  we**^  ' 


capacitated  for  any  other  part  than  FalstalT,  ,  she  had  no  thought  of  emhaitinginami 
which  he  frequently  acted.    IV.  Hlzabfth  (Mrs.    career.    For  the  three  soceeeding  jeai 


iJ? 


Lane  theatre  in  Fe]>ruary.    1783,   as  Portia.  Julia  in  "The  Xlonchhack^  (the  kitar  biM 

In  \7^o  she  was  married  to  Charles  Edward  originally  personated  hj  her),  BdrMaiB,  Iwtf 

AVhi;luck,  a  ]>n>vinci:il  inanaL^er  and  actor,  and  hi.  Lady  Teazle,  and  Lo^se  de  8atoj, ink' 

seven  years  Inter  acc«)nipanie<l  her  husband  to  own  play  of  ^*  fVanciatbv/Int,"  wiittn 

the  United  States,  where  they  perfonne<l  for  she  was  17  years  oldL  and  received 

many  years  in  the  princi])al  «ities.     Mrs.  Whit-  approbation.    In   18S2  she 
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0  the  United  States,  and  met  with  an 
stie  reception  in  the  chief  cities.  In 
i  was  married  to  Mr.  Pierce  Butler  of 
pliia,  and  at  tlie  same  time  retired  de- 
i  from  the  stage.  Incompatibility  of 
nd  temperament  having  rendered  the 
i  unhappy  one,  a  separation  took  place 
id  of  a  few  years,  and  Mrs.  Butler  sub- 
y  fixed  her  residence  in  Lenox,  Berk- 
,  Mass.  Previous  to  this  she  had  pub- 
ir  first  work  in  prose,  "  A  Journal  of 
ince  in  America"  (2  vols.,  London, 
hietiy  devote<l  to  a  description  of  her 
>ugh  the  United  States.  It  was  followed 
by  a  drama  entitled  *'  The  Star  of  Se- 
hich  was  acted  with  success;  and  in 
.'  published  a  collection  of  her  poems,  a 
jf  which  (mly  had  previously  appeared, 
she  visited  Eur()])e,  extending  her  trav- 
r  as  Italy,  where  her  sister,  Mrs.  Sarto- 
led,  and  in  1847  published  an  account  of 

under  tJie  title  of  '*  A  Year  of  Conso- 

Sliortly  afterward  steps  were  tjiken 

re  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  which 

ited  by  the  le'n>lature  of  Pennsylvania 

after  which  slie  resumed  the  name  of 

In  the  winter  of  ls48-^()  she  com- 

in  Boston  a  series  of  Shakespearian 

^  which  drew  crowde<l  audiences ;  and 

the  next  two  years  she  repeated  the 

in"  some  of    tlie  i)rincii)al    American 

In  1851  slie  returned  to  England,  reap- 

for  a  brief  period  on  the  stage,  and 

vin^  readings  in  London   and   other 

'  the  United  Kingdom,  made  another 

itinental  tour.     In  1^^56  she  returned 

nited  States,  ami  continued  at  intervids 

readin;rs  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  till 

y,  isr.ti.     ^ihe  then   returned   to  Eng- 

1  while  re>i<ling  there  in  180:}  she  pui>- 
Ite^iidence  on  a  Georgian  Plantation 

-'9,"  in  wlilch  slie  giveoj  from  personal 
:ion  her  ini])res>ions  of  the  system  of 
In  18«;(;  she  returned  to  her  former 
e  in  Lenox,  Ma>s.,  in  18r)8  gave  pub- 
n^rs  in  various  places,  and  in  1809  went 
pe.  Slie  returned  in  1873,  and  has 
>i(\vd  near  Philadelphia.     VIL  Adelaide, 

sifter  of  the  pre(e<ling.  born  in  Lon- 
»ut  1^*20,  nia<le  a  brilliant  debut  at 
(JanKn  a<  an  opera  slnjrer ;  Imt  wynyn 
arried  in  1>^43  to  Mr.  E«l\vard  Sartoris 
red  from  the  stage.  In  lsr)7  she  pub- 
A  Week  in  a  French  (\»untrv  llousi»." 
,  AL'ernon  Charles  Sartori<,  was  mar- 
k'a^hiniitnn  in  May,  ls71,  to  the  daugh- 
residc-nt  CI  rant. 

LE,  John  Mitrlifll,  an  English  historian, 
m  of  Charles  Konihle.  born  in  London 

(lied  in  Dublin,  March  20,  1857.  He 
cate<l  by  Dr.  Iliehanlson,  author  of  the 
h  Dicti<>narv,"  and  afterwanl  at  Hurv 
und'<  grammar  srho»»],  and  Trinity  col- 
rul)ri<lge.  In  1  "^'Jn  he  visited  (iermany, 
liis  time  eoir.niencetl  hi-*  studv  of  the 
axon   au'l    kin<lre<l    Ttut()nic  dialects. 


He  became  acquainted  with  Thiersch,  the  bro- 
thers Grimm^  and  other  leading  philologists 
and  antiquaries  of  Gennany.  In  1880  he  vis- 
ited Bpain  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  Span- 
ish liberals  ^inst  the  government  of  King 
Ferdinand.  Ketuming  to  England,  he  began 
to  explore  everywhere,  in  the  British  museum 
and  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  libraries,  for 
manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  whidi 
he  deciphered  with  remarkable  skill  His  first 
public  effort  was  his  lectures  at  Cambridge  on 
the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  language  in 
1884r-'6.  About  this  time  he  published  ''The 
Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beowulf,  the  Travel- 
ler's Song,  and  the  Battle  of  Finnesburgh,  with 
a  Glossary  and  Historical  Preface,"  to  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  which  he  added  a  translation  of 
Beowulf  with  a  slossary  and  notes.  From 
1885  to  1844  he  edited  the  "•  British  and  For- 
eign Review,**  to  which  he  contributed  manj 
valuable  anonymous  articles,  as  he  did  also  to 
the  Arekaologia^  the  ''  Cambridge  Philolc^cal 
Museum,"  the  ''  Foreign  Quarterly,"  md  lat- 
terly to  "  Fraser's  Magazine."  The  article  on 
"  Jakel's  Comparative  Philology  "  in  the  ♦'  For- 
eign  Quarterly  "  is  the  best  known  of  his  con- 
tributions to  periodicad  literature.  In  1889  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  his  collection 
of  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  the  Codex  Diploma" 
tUui  ^Eti  Saxonici.  For  some  years  ne  sn- 
perintended  the  publication  of  several  of  the 
arche&ological  works  of  the  jElfric  and  Cam- 
den societies.  In  1849  appeared  his  ''  Saxons 
in  England,"  a  work  which  caused  Jakob 
Grimm  to  say  that  Kemble  was  the  first  of  his 
disciples.  From  July,  1849,  to  May,  1855,  he 
resided  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  studies,  and,  as  he  wrote  Ger- 
man with  &»  much  facility  as  his  native  Ian- 
^lage,  contributed  many  essays  to  the  '*  Trans- 
actions "  of  the  archwolojrical  KK'iety  of  Han- 
over. In  1854  he  was  employed  by  the  an- 
tiquarian society  of  Hanover  to  excavate  the 
Sepulchral  barrows  of  pagan  times  on  the 
heath  of  Ltineburg.  resulting  in  large  acces- 
sions to  the  Hanoverian  museum.  In  1857  ap- 
peared his  last  work.  **  State  Papers  and  Cor- 
resjiondence  illustrative  of  the  Social  and  Po- 
litical State  of  £uroi>e  from  the  Revolution 
(1688)  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over/* At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  en- 
^i^red  by  the  managers  of  the  Manchester  ex- 
hibition to  form  a  department  of  Celtic  and 
Anjrlo-Saxon  art.  His  unexpected  demise 
cause<1  the  abandonment  of  this  design. 

ILEHEST,  Tilifsai,  baron«  a  Hungarian  au- 
thor, bom  in  Transylvania  in  1816.  He  was  a 
liberal  menil>er  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  diet.,  and  in  li^  a  representative  in 
tiie  diet  of  Pesth.  After  editing  several  other 
journals,  he  became  in  1855  the  editor  of  the 
Pf»ti  XaplS^  which  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Hungarian  constitution  has  been  the  leading 
organ  of  the  De4k  part  v.  Amons  his  princi- 
pal novels  are  O^vlai  Pal  (**  Paul  Gyulal,''  5 
vols.,   Pesth,   1846)  and  Zord  \d6  (**  Rouf^ 
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Times,"  4  vols.,  18C1- 2).  IIo  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  several  political  pamphlets  and  bio- 
graphical skotches. 

KEMPELKN,  Wolff^MMr^  baron,  a  Hungarian 
mechanician,  born  in  Presburjr,  Jan.  23,  1734, 
(lied  in  Vienna,  Marcli  26,  1S04.  He  entered 
at  first  u|)on  an  administrative  career,  and  be- 
came aulic  councillor.  He  was  an  excellent 
chess  player,  and  was  frequently  in\ited  to 
play  with'  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  a  passion- 
ate'lover  of  the  game.  Having  a  great  me- 
chanical genius,  he  in  1769  astonished  Europe 
with  his  automaton  chess  player.  Taken  to 
Paris  in  1784,  and  aft<?rwara  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Mfilzel  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
chess  player  caused  an  extraordinary  excite- 
ment, ami  the  problem  was  not  explained  for 
many  years.  (See  Automaton.)  Kempelen 
also  invented  an  automatic  speaking  human  fig- 
ure, which  j)ronounced  very  distinctly  several 
words;  a  curiosity  several  times  successfully 
imitated,  and  of  which  the  maker  published  an 
explanation  in  Le  mecani^me  de  la  parol-e^  sui- 
ti  dc  la  description  d'lme  machine  jparlnnte^ 
et  enrichi  de  27  planches  (1701).  He  wrote 
several  German  poems,  Perseus  vnd  Andro- 
meda^ a  drama,  and  Der  unheJcannts  Wohlthd- 
ter^  a  comedy.  He  was  also  councillor  of 
finance  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  director  of 
the  salt  mines  of  Hungary,  and  referendary  of 
the  Hungarian  chancery  at  Vienna.  Full  de- 
tails of  the  mvsterv  of  the  automaton  chess 
])layer,  with  its  later  history,  are  given  in  an 
article  by  Prof.  G.  Allen  of  Philadelphia  in 
"  The  Book  of  the  First  American  Chess  Con- 
gress ■'  (Now  York,  1859). 

KEMPER,  an  E.  county  of  Mississippi,  bor- 
dering on  Alabama,  and  drained  by  affluents 
of  the  Tombigbee  and  other  streams;  area, 
750  sq.  m. ;  iM»p.  in  1870,  12,920,  of  whom 
7,214  were  colored.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile. 
The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  and  its  Gaines- 
ville branch  j)ass  through  it.  The  chief  i)ro- 
ductions  in  1870  were  218,350  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  30,995  of  sweet  potatoes,  64,010 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,964  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,140  horses,  902  mules  and  asses,  \ 
2,118  milch  cows,  4,475  other  cattle,  3,174; 
sheep,  and  10,316  swine.     Capital,  De  Kalb. 

KK3IPEB,  Reiben,  an  American  soldier,  born 
in  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  died  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  in 
lf^*26.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  j^reacher, 
wln>  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Ohio  in  1800. 
Kenben  sal)se4uently  removed  with  two  of  his 
brothcTs  to  tlie  territory  of  Mississip|>i,  where 
tlu-y  i-ngiiged  in  land  surveying.  Tliey  were 
the  K*;idors  in  the  movement  to  rid  AVest  Flori- 
da of  its  Spanish  rule,  and  got  up  an  expedi- 
tion to  Baton  Koutre  in  180S  from  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Mi-»si<«iippi,  which  failed.  The  \ 
Spanish  authorities  caused  the  Kempers  to  be 
kidnapped,  but  they  were  rescued  by  the  com- 
m.inder  of  the  American  fort  at  Pointe  Coupee. 
The  Kempers  pnr-^iu-d  with  great  ferocity  all 
who  were  engaged  in  this  wrong  upon  them, 
iutlieting  severe  personal  chastisement  and  mu- 


tilation upon  the  parties.  After  theie  oecv- 
rences  Reuben  Kemper  devoted  himself  to  tbc 
task  of  driving  the  Spaniards  from  the  Amoi- 
can  continent.  He  was  engaged  in  an  ttKmK 
to  capture  Mobile,  which  failtd ;  and  <n  de 
fitting  out  of  the  formidable  expedition  ol  Gu- 
tierrez and  Toledo,  in  ISIS,  against  thei^ptn- 
ish  authority  in  Mexico,  he  was  aarigncd  the 
rank  of  major,  and  afterward  choeen  cokaJ 
of  tlie  forcCf  500  or  600  in  number,  wludi  co- 
operated with  the  Mexican  insniigniti.  Iki 
expedition  advanced  into  Texaa,  fongbt  wenaA 
battles,  in  which  Kemper  and  his  Amerieoi 
performed  feats  of  valor,  and  won  briffiat 
victories.  Dissensions  followed  between  Ai 
Mexicans  and  Americana,  and  the  Sptoiirh 
taking  advantage  of  them  put  the  repabfieoi 
to  rout.  The  Americana,  disffnsted  with  Aor 
allies,  then  returned  home.  Kemper  wsi  ci- 
gofred  under  Jackson  in  the  defence  of  5ev 
Orleans,  was  detached  for  important  and  peril- 
ous duty,  and  added  greatlj  to  his  rrpatttioi 
by  his  activity  and  eniciency.  At  the  coneh- 
sion  of  the  war  he  settled  in  IGasianM^ 

KEHPISy  lUHai  i,  a  German  ascetic  vriler, 
bom  at  Kompen,  near  Cologne,  in  1379  or  IM, 
died  at  Mount  St  Agnes,  near  Zwdle,  Jslf 
26,  1471.  His  familv  name  waa  nammcrka. 
''  Little  Hammer "  (Lat  Malleolus,  a  wunrnt 
bestowed  on  him  by  several  writers).  At  tbe 
age  of  13  he  entered  tlie  school  condortedtf 
Deventer  by  the  "Brothers  of  die  ComMa 
Life,"  and  in  1896  became  an  inmate  of  th* 
house  of  Brother  Florcntius  Radewin,  snpoior 
general  of  the  order.  In  1400  he  began  h»»Bov- 
iceship  at  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sl  Apei^ 
near  Zwolle,  of  wluch  his  brother  John  vai 
prior,  and  in  1418  waa  ordained  priest  li  ii 
thought  that  he  composed  about  this  time  the 
short  treatise  on  the  eucharist  wUdi  nov 
fonns  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  InutatioB  of 
Christ/'  In  1425  he  was  elected  sab-prior  d 
the  monastery,  and  was  chat^ged  with  mt  ipi> 
itual  direction  of  the  noWcea.  In  14S9  be  asd 
his  brethren  were  forced  to  migrate  to  Lne- 
kerke,  in  FricBland ;  but  thev  returned  to  Moot 
St.  Agnes  in  1432,  when  Thomas  beeame  trea- 
surer of  the  monasterv.  In  1448  he  waa  «pte 
elected  sub-prior,  and  held  this  peat  tffl  Ue 
deatli.  Like  all  his  brethren,  Thomas  deroled 
himsi'lf  in  a  special  manner  to  the  stndyof  tkt 
Scriptures  and  the  transcription  of  BSbGei] 
manu8<Tipts.  Besides  his  roost  famoos  worii. 
De Imitatione  Chritti^  and  several  aaeetie  tne- 
tiAcs,  he  wrote  the  chronicle  of  the  monailay  d 
Mr)unt  St  Agnes  down  to  1471.  Hie  coatms- 
ator  of  this  chronicle  says  of  him:  **BMhff 
Tliomas  &  Eempis  endured  great  uoieitj,  U- 
bors,  and  trials  from  the  fonndatioa  af  Aii 
monastery.  He  transcribed  the  whole  af  ov 
Bible,  with  many  other  hooka  for  our  own  an 
and  for  strangers.  He  also  wrote  for  tbebcae 
fit  of  young  people  several  little  trcatiwa.  b  • 
plain  and  simple  style,  but  rich  in  jpnctieri 
wisdom.  During  several  years  he  appoed  hia- 
self  lovingly  to  the  contemplatioa  of  Cbtiit's 
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paflsion,  and  was  a  great  comforter  of  persons 
oistressed  or  tempted.''  He  owes  his  world- 
wide fume  to  the  book  entitled  De  Imitatione 
CkrUti^  which  has  been  many  times  translated 
into  every  civilized  language,  including  Greek 
And  Hebrew ;  there  are  apward  of  60  different 
versions  in  French  alone,  and  500  'different 
editions  of  it  issued  within  the  present  century 
are  found  in  a  library  at  Cologne.  The  most 
remarkable  modem  edition  is  one  in  seven  lan- 
floages,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  German, 
&iglish,  and  Greek  (Sulzbach,  1887).  Its  au- 
thorship has  been  ascribed  to  Jean  Gerson,  chan- 
oellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  to  Gersen 
or  Gesen,  an  Italian  abbot ;  and  the  question 
bas  been  debated  somewhat  with  reference  to 
national  honor  and  the  interests  of  ecclesiasti- 
Cfd  orders.  The  external  evidences  in  favor  of 
A  Kempis  are  the  facts  tliat  he  is  mentioned 
M  the  author  by  three  writers  nearly  his  con- 
temporaries, that  copies  exist  written  in  his 
own  hand,  and  that  in  one  ancient  copy  he  Is 
stated  to  be  the  author.  There  is  said  also  to 
be  a  striking  likeness  in  style  and  refined  pietv 
between  Uuh  and  the  devotional  works  of  whicn 
be  is  certainly  the  author.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Prolegomena  of  a  new  edition  of  De 
ImiUttio  Christ i,  after  the  autograph  of  Thomas 
i  Kempis,  by  Ilirsche  (Berlin,  1878),  was  fol- 
lowed in  1874  by  the  Latin  edition  itself;  and 
a  second  volume  of  the  Prolegomena^  with  f^ 
•imiles  of  documents,  is  in  course  of  pnblicik 
tion.  Thid  edition  is  regarded  as  finally  set- 
tling the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  work 
in  favor  of  A  Kempis.  The  only  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  writings  of  Thomas  &  Kempis  is  by 
the  Jesuit  Sommalius  (3<l  ed.,  Antwerp,  1615). 
There  is  a  German  translation  of  his  complete 
works  hy  Silbert  (4  voK,  Vienna,  1834).  The 
best  hioirraphy  is  that  of  Mooren,  Nachrichten 
uher  7  hnrruts  d  Kempis  (Crefeld,  1855).  S^ 
also  Silbert,  Gersen,  Oerson  oder  Eempiet 
(Vienna,  1828).     (See  Gkeson.) 

KEXPTE5r,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  district 
of  Swabia  and  Xeuburg,  on  the  Illcr,  64  m.  8. 
W.  of  Munich;  pop.  in  1871,  10,982.  It  con- 
sists of  the  Lutheran  Altstadt,  which  is  situated 
in  a  valley  and  was  fonneriy  a  free  imperial 
town,  and  the  Catholic  Neustadt,  on  a  hill.  It 
Las  a  castle,  a  gyumasium,  a  Latin  school,  an 
agricultural  and  an  industrial  school,  and  man- 
ufactories of  paper  and  cotton. 

KR\,  ThoBias,  an  English  bishop,  bom  at 
Berk  ham  stead,  llertfortlshire,  in  Julv,  1687, 
dit-d  at  Lonpleat,  Wiltshire,  March  19,  1711. 
He  was  educated  at  W'inrhester  and  Oxford, 
took  orders,  visite<l  Rome  in  1 674  in  company 
with  his  nof)how,  Izimk  Walton,  jr.,  and  after 
liis  return  in  1679  was  nominated  chaplain  to 
Mary  princess  of  Oran«ro,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  Holland.  lie  wjut  chaplain  to  Lonl  Dart- 
month  dnnnj;  the  expedition  against  Tangier, 
and  in  1084  became  chaplain  to  Charles  IL, 
who  subsequently  made  him  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Well**.  Ken  attendiHl  the  king  in  his  hist 
illnes-*.     Ilavinjj:  refused  to  read  in  his  church 


the  dedarstion  of  inddjgence  iaraed  by  the 
government  of  James  IL,  he  was  witii  the 
other  six  rectisants  committed  to  the  tower. 
When,  however,  after  the  revohitioii,  Ken  was 
required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  tov- 
ereiirn,  rather  than  do  so  he  snffered  himself  to 
be  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  retired  into 
obscnritT  and  comparative  poverty.  He  was 
the  author  of  manv  devotional  writings,  the 
most  popular  of  which  are  his  mominff  and 
evening  nymns.  An  edition  of  his  wonn,  in 
4  vols.  8vx>,  was  published  in  17S1.— See  hia 
''  Life,*"  by  G.  L.  Duyckinck  (Kew  York,  1869). 
KEBrAIi]l89  the  name  generally  given  to  the 
division  of  tiie  great  Athabascan  iunfly  living 
in  Alaska.  The  name  is  derived  from  Kena^ 
the  peninsula  between  Cook^s  inlet  and  Prince 
William  sound,  but  has  been  extended  from 
the  tribe  dwelling  there  to  include  all  the  In- 
diana K.  W.  of  Copper  river  and  W.  of  the  Rockr 
mountains,  except  the  Aleuts  and  the  Esqui- 
maux. They  have  lost  greatly  in  numbers  by 
wars  with  the  Esquimaux,  but  as  late  aa  1869 
were  estimated  at  25,000.  They  resemble  the 
Tartars  in  the  practice  of  the  Shaman  religion, 
scarification,  burning  the  dead,  infanticide, 
caste,  dec  As  in  many  other  nations,  each 
tribe  is  divided  into  clans  or  families,  there 
being  among  the  Eenaians  three,  Chitsa.  ICatesa, 
and  Ateetsa;  no  man  can  marry  in  nis  own 
clan,  and  his  children  belong  to  the  mother's 
clan.  They  wear  leather  tunica,  or  pohited 
shirts  (from  which  Uie  term  Chipeweyan  is 
said  to  be  derived),  with  trousers  and  ahoet 
attached.  The  tunio  of  the  women  b  rather 
longer,  rounded  in  fhmt,  and  trimmed  with 
hyaqua  shells.  The  men  paint  their  lacea  and 
wear  hyaqua  ahells  in  the  nose,  while  the  wo- 
men tattoo  lines  on  the  chin.  They  collect 
wealth  and  have  a  system  of  barter,  using 
hyanua  shells  or  beads  as  money.  The  men 
are  fewer  in  number  than  the  women,  but  bet- 
ter looking.  On  arriving  at  puberty  girls  are 
separate<l  from  the  rest  for  a  year,  and  wear 
a  peculiar  bonnet  with  frin^res  over  the  face. 
They  generally  bum  their  dead,  colle<*ting  the 
ashes  in  a  leathern  bag,  which  is  sm^nded  on 
a  painted  pole,  planted  in  a  clear  elevated  spot ; 
but  some  of  the  tribe^i  now  bury  the  dead  or 
place  them  on  elevated  stages.  The  Kenaians 
embrace:  1,  the  Nehaunees,  on  the  Lewis, 
Tahco,  and  Pellv,  ignonmt,  barbarous,  cow- 
ardly, and  treaclierous ;  including  the  Chil- 
kahtena,  the  Abbatitena,  and  the  Dahotena, 
the  Sicanees  of  the  toyageurt  and  the  Mauvais 
Monde  or  Slav6  at  Francis  lake;  2,  the  Tut- 
chonekutchin,  which  means  Crow  Indians, 
ca]1e<l  also  Gens  des  Foux,  Caribous,  or  Moun- 
tain Indians,  on  both  sides  of  the  Yukon ;  8, 
the  Ahtena,  S.  W.  of  them,  on  the  Atna  or 
Copper  river ;  4,  the  Kenai,  called  by  the  Rus- 
sians Fgalentzi,  who  um  birch  canot^s,  bury 
their  dead,  and  place  wooden  tombs  over  them ; 
Tt,  the  Ilunkutchin,  next  to  the  Crows  on  the 
Yukon ;  6,  the  Tukkuthkutchin,  sonth  of  Por- 
cupine river;  7,  the  Vuntakutchin,  that  is, 
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Rat  Intliiins,  north  of  tlic  Porcupine,  called  also 
Louchcux,  Lake  Indians,  and  Quarrellers;  8, 
the  NatL'hekiitchin,  that  is,  strong  people,  mi- 
gratory hunters,  called  also  Gens  de  Large  and 
liOucheux;  I),  the  Kutchakutchin,  near  the 
Porcupine  and  Yukon,  called  also  Lowland 
l>eoi)le ;  10,  the  Tenanakutchin  or  Gens  de 
Butte,  on  Tenana  river;  and  on  the  lower 
Yukon  the  Unokhotana,  Coyukkhotana,  and 
Karyukkliotana,  a  large  trihe  called  by  the  Rus- 
sians Ingaliks,  probably  an  Estjuimaux  name. 
These  three  tribes  cannot  converse  with  the 
Xutchins,  though  their  language  is  similar. 

KENDAL,  or  Kirkb} -Kendal,  a  market  town 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Westmoreland, 
England,  40  m.  S.  of  Carlisle,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  valley  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ken ; 
pop.  in  1871,  13,442.  Queen  Catharine  Parr 
was  born  here.  Kendal  is  an  important  manu- 
facturing town,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
kingdom,  the  woollen  manufacture  having  been 
established  there  by  Flemish  weavers,  on  the 
invitation  of  Edward  III.,  in  the  14th  century. 
Its  green  cloth  seems  to  have  been  celebrated 
in  tlie  time  of  Shakespeare.  On  an  eminence 
E.  of  the  town  is  the  ruined  castle  of  the  an- 
cient barons  of  Kendal. 

KENDALL.  I.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Texas,  in- 
tersected by  the  Guadaluj>e  river  ;  area,  1,400 
sq.  m. ;  pm).  in  1870,  1,536,  of  whom  101  were 
colored.  Two  thirds  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  timber,  and  the  remainder  is  prairie.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  counties  for  sheep  raising  in 
the  state.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
51,245  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,781  lbs.  of 
wool,  26,438  of  butter,  and  381  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,345  horses,  2,337  milch  cows, 
10,074  other  cattle,  4,293  sheep,  and  1,734 
swine.  Capital,  Boerne.  II.  A  N.  E.  county 
of  Illinois,  drained  by  Fox  river  and  the 
sources  of  the  Au  Sable;  area,  324  so.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  12,300.  It  has  an  undulating 
surface,  diversified  by  woocUaud  and  prairie. 
The  soil  is  uniformly  fertile.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quinoy  railroad  passes  through 
it,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
touches  the  S.  E.  corner.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  01,030  ])ushels  of  wheats 
681,267  of  Indian  corn,  468,800  of  oats  70,365 
of  i>otatoes,  30,884  lbs.  of  wool,  386,050  of 
butter,  and  23,740  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
7,275  horses,  6,0s8  milch  cows,  8,835  other 
cattle,  12,230  sheep,  and  14,802  swine;  12 
manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  9  of 
carriages,  1  of  printing  j)aper,  5  flour  mills, 
an«l  1  tannery.     Capital,  (Jswego. 

KENDALL,  Amos,  an  American  politician,  bom 
in  Dun-Stable,  Ma>s.,  Aug.  16, 1780,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, I).  C,  Nov.  11,  isOO.  Until  the  age  of 
U)  he  w<)rke<l  on  hi^  father's  farm,  and  in  1807, 
after  a  little  more  than  a  year's  ]>reparation,  he 
entered  Dartmouth  college,  where  in  1811  he 
graduated  the  first  in  his  class,  although  a  large 
l)art  of  his  time  had  been  occujaed  with  teaching 
l"«>r  a  support.  Having  studied  law  and  been  ' 
admitted  to  the  bar,  in  the  spring  of  1814  he  \ 


emigrated  to  Lexington,  Kj.    Finding  Ms  pro- 
fessional labors  not  immediately  remuneratire. 
he  again  resorted  to  teaeCing,  and  for  fcvcrU 
months  was  a  tutor  in  the  familv  of  Hrnrr 
Clay.     Subsequently  he  estahlbhed  himKlf  is 
Georgetown,  where  he  was  appointed  postin»- 
ter,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  practice  eSuA 
a  local  newspaper.    In  1816  he  was  ankb«d 
to  the  staff  of  the  state  journal  at  Frmkfuit 
called  the  *^  Argus  of  Western  America,"  anl 
showed  himself  an  ahle  political  writer.   Ht 
was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  coonnoi 
schools  in  Kentucky,  and  succeeded  in  pnxv 
ring  the  passing  of  an  act  to  district  the  tfite. 
and  to  set  apart  one  half  the  profits  of  the  bak 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  constitnte  a  sdiool 
f  nnd.    He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  electiai 
of  Gen.  Jackson,  who  in  1829  appointed  bin 
fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury  departmeot   h 
1835  he  was  made  postmaster  general  and  ii 
one  year  reorganized  the  financial  systcn  of 
the  department,  and  freed  it  from  'the  dcU 
Avith  which  it  had  been  embarrassed.    In  1836 
he  procured  from  congress  a  reorganizatioD  of 
the  department  on  a  plan  suggested  by  himidt 
which  has  undergone  no  essential  aherttion 
since.    He  was  retained  in  oflSce  by  Mr.  Via 
Bnren,  but  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  Jane. 
1840,  in  order  to  further  the  interests  of  tbr 
democratic  party  in  the  presidential  dectioa  of 
that  year.    lie  never  afterward  entend  pabSi- 
life,  although  a  foreign  misnon  was  offend  to 
him  by  President  Polk,  but  derofied  hiniMlf 
chiefly  to  his  profession.    For  many  yein  bt 
was  embarrassed  by  a  suit  instituted  wpSaA 
him  by  certain  mail  contractors,  whidi  ww  al- 
timately  decided  in  his  favor  in  the  sopneae 
court.    In  1845  he  assumed  the  entire  nuns^ 
ment  of  Prof.  Morsels  interest  in  the  Ameri- 
can electro-magnetic  telegraph.    In  1865»'6  be 
travelled  through  Europe  and  risited  ^3pt  mi 
Palestine.    He  is  the  author  of  '^life  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  Private,  Militarr,  and  Civil,*'  be- 
gim  in  1848,  but  never  completed.    He  foodeJ 
and  was  first  president  of  the  deaf  and  dmnb 
asylum  in  Washington,  and  was  a  liberal  bcw- 
factor  to  other  religions  and  edocatioiiil  in- 
stitutions.   His  "AutobiomphT."  edited  by 
William  Stickney,  was  pnUuhed  in  187S. 

KETOAIX,  Ccarge  WBUH|  an  Ameikan  Joor- 
nalist,  bom  in  Amherst,  now  Voont  Vcmon. 
N.  H.,  about  1807,  died  at  Oak  Sprinft.  tv 
Bowie,  Texas,  Oct.  21, 1867.  He  travdlcd  ex- 
tensively through  the  soudiem  and  wcrten 
states,  working  at  his  trade  as  a  jkwfnejuiM 
printer.  In  1836  he  went  to  New  Orleaaa*  aai 
not  long  afterward  established  there,  in  ptrt- 
nership  with  Mr.  F.  A.  Lnmaden,  the  **  Flot- 


yune,^^  the  first  cheap  daSlr  newmper  MR 
in  New  Orleans,  which  under  bis  direction  be- 
came a  leading  southern  jonmaL  He  Jobid 
the  Santa  F4  expedition  which  in  1841  set  oat 
from  Austin,  Texas,  and  of  which  he  pabliiM 
an  account,  embracing  his  own  cuBtrriiT  mA 
sufferings  in  Mexico,  entitled  ^^Namnrt  of 
the  Texan  Santa  F6  Expedition  ^  (S  pok  IdoM^ 
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lfi44t.  Iturins  llif  Moxipiin  war  lie  ni-cnnipn- 
«k-.l  tl..-  Aim-rit;i(i.fi.ri-i.-s_im.kT  Taylor  uml 
S'l'tl,  :iin)  wiliiussod  till'  diief  cimflii-ts  diiriiiu 
tJi.-  .Liiiwi.  Aft.i-  Us  tcrniiniitiiin  liu  pu-^M-,] 
two  \\-.iT<  ill  Kiini|ic>,  Kii[RTi]iti.-iiiU[it'  tli<>  |>ul>li- 
rutiiiii  iif  II  ciKly  illur-tniU'd  wurk,  wliidi  up- 
{it.'iir<''l  iti  IHo]  ill  II  foliu  vuliime  uniler  the  ti- 
Ik-  .if  ■Tliu  Wi.r  KlHivn  tlw  t'nitwl  Stsitw 
atiil  Mi'Xi'ii,  crrilinicitig  12  (.'<il<iix-<l  I'Intvs  of 
till-  l'riEui|«iI  (■..iilliits.  liv  ChH  N'fW'I."  Ill 
1S.-.2  liv  .-t:,bli-.!i..il  ,i  hit-iK  frruiiiis:  fiinii  inC- 
iiiiil  I-".,  ix-mnd  Ti/xas,  wliuro  ku  rosidtd  until 
lii^.kMtli. 

KE^IIBK'K,  Asihfl  Clark,  un  Ana-ricnn  aiitlior, 
l«.rii  in  I'r.ult[i,-v.  Vt..  Ikf.  7,  1HIJ9.  Hi-  wont 
wki-n  i.li.ii.1  l:i  vt-,ir,-..if  .ift"  lo  llBmillon,  X.  Y., 
anil  in  JHill  ^Tiikiali'il  iit  Ikmiiltun  rulk'i^o, 
Clintiiti.  Ik-  wn<  itiiinc-'Uiitc- 
Iv  ii]>['..i[il<'il  liiliir  lit  till'  lit 
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Ni'w  Testamont  reviser*  n-orking  in  connpr- 
tion  with  the  Britisli  romiuittec  ui>i>uintcd  by 
the  i-onvocution  of  Cimterliurv, 

KiaEII,  or  «lwMb  (unc.  Ctt'iio/iolii,).  a  citv  of 
l'|i|M.T  Effypt,  im  tilt'  rifjlit  bunk  of  the  Nile, 
33  in.  S.  i>f  IIjw  ruinn  of  Tltclie»;  pi.j>.  nboiit 
lO.OiH).  It  U  aa  cmpuriuni  uf  trii<k'  with  Ike 
Ambinn  const,  and  uiunufucturcH  fiiiiioiis  wutL-r 
jar*  and  bottlts. 

KESILWOBTB,  n  jiarish  anil  villiipe  of  War- 
n-ick»liire,  Entrlnnd.  nlioiit  viiiiiilistunt  (R  in.) 
from  Leatninglun,  tt'arwjtk.  and  t'oventry, 
contoininfc  tkt  t>|>k-ndid  niiiis  of  Konilworth 
cattle.  (.>f  tlie  uri^rinal  Btnii-turo  only  a  nin)!- 
sive  towi-r  ealltd  Cii'sur'H  tnwiT  i*  now  utand- 
iufi ;  but  there  arc  conHidcrulik-  rciiininn  of  sub- 
wipii'Dt  nilditiuni^    Aini>n):theM'ie  part  of  tha 
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lli-nrv  J.,  and.  havjnn 
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three  times,  the  last  in  1575,  being  the  occasion 
so  graphically  narrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
liis  novL'l  of  *' Kenihvorth."  The  castle  was 
dismantled  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  After 
the  restoratiim  it  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Chirendon,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the 
family  of  Eardley-Wilmot. 

KiL\3fEBEr,  a  S.  county  of  Maine,  traversed 
from  N.  to  S.  by  Kennebec  river,  and  touched 
on  the  west  by  the  Androscoggin;  area,  1,050 
s(|.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  58,021.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface,  diversified  by  numerous  small 
hikes,  and  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  Maine  Cen- 
tral railroad  and  the  Augusta  division  pass 
through  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  25,822  bushels  of  wheat,  111,246  of  In- 
dian corn,  170,371  of  oats,  122,027  of  barley, 
73:J,02rt  of  potatoes,  137,231  lbs.  of  wool, 
1,17M23  of  butter,  154,727  of  cheese,  and 
1 1 3, 1 53  tons  of  hay.  There  were  7,5G3  horses, 
13,252  milch  cows,  5,481  working  oxen,  12,- 
103  other  cattle,  31,975  sheej),  and  4,086 
Bwine ;  11  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 33  of  carriages,  2  of  cars,  4  of  cotton 
goods,  4  of  edge  tools  and  axes,  (>  of  iron  cast- 
ings, 1 1  of  machinery,  7  of  marble  and  stone 
work,  5  of  oil  cloth,  3  of  printing  paper,  13  of 
Hfiddlery  and  harness,  11  of  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  2  of  steel  springs,  3  of  stone  and  earth- 
en ware,  14  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet- iron 
ware,  4  of  woollen  goods,  35  saw  mills,  6  flour 
mills,  19  tanneries,  and  10  currying  establish- 
ments. Capital,  Augusta,  which  is  also  the 
capital  of  the  state. 

KK.V\EBE<*,  a  river  of  Maine,  and  next  to  the 
Penobscot  the  most  important  in  the  state.  Its 
ijrincipal  source  is  Moosehea<l  lake  in  the  N.  W. 
]}art  of  the  state,  on  tbe  boundary  line  between 
Somerset  and  Piscataquis  counties.  It  issues 
from  the  lake  on  its  S.  W.  shore,  and  after  a 
course  of  20  in.  receives  Dead  river  from  the 
rii^ht.  Its  direction  is  then  changed  from  S. 
W.  to  S.,  and  from  this  course  it  has  but  one 
considerable  deviation,  namely,  in  the  S.  part 
of  Somerset  co.,  where  it  flows  12  m.  E.  It 
enters  the  Atlantic  in  Saga<lalioc  co.,  through 
Siieej>s('ott  bay,  an  irregular  indentation  of  the 
cnast  studded  with  many  islands.  The  largest 
tributary  of  the  Kennebec  is  the  Androscog- 
gin, which  joins  it  IS  m.  from  the  ocean  at 
Merrymeeting  bay.  The  outlets  of  a  number 
nf  Huiall  ])onds,  an<I  Sehasticook  and  Sandy 
rivers,  jilso  Mow  into  it.  The  most  important 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Hath,  Richmond,  Gar- 
diner, llallowell,  Augusta,  Waterville,  and 
KorridL'ewock.  It  has  falls  at  Waterville  ai\d 
at  thre»3  points  above,  which  afford  excellent 
motive  power.  Its  whole  length  is  about  150 
m.,  in  whit'li  it  lias  a  descent  of  1,000  ft. 
Liirge  ship-*  can  ascend  it  to  Bath,  12  m., 
steain])OMts  to  Ilallowell,  40  m.,  and  small  craft  I 
to  Waterville.  .')4  m.  The  influence  of  the  tide 
extends  to  Aniriista,  42  m.  from  the  sea.  A 
d.im  with  lock-*  has  been  constructed  at  Au- 
gii^ra  for  the  purpose  of  imj>roving  the  n.ivi- 
gation   above  that  point,  and  increasing  the  . 


water  power.  The  river  is  closed  Vj  iee  H 
Ilallowell  from  the  middle  of  Deeembtr  to 
about  the  1st  of  April ;  below  Bath  it  i«  ope& 
at  all  seasons  except  during  severe  winten. 

KEX.\EDY.    I.  le^iudB  Hdl,  an  Engtiah  ckr. 
g}'man,  born  at  Sammcr  Hill,  near  BinuM- 
ham,  Nov.  6, 1804.    lie  graduated  at  Sl  }Mt 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1827,  was  elected  fdflv 
and  classical  lecturer  in  1828,  became  iNiilal 
master  at  Harrow  in  1830,  uid  was  appoinhd 
head  master  of  Shrewsbury  school  ic  ISH 
In  1^^41  he  became  prebendarj  of  LicUidi 
and  in  1860  was  appointed  select  preadier  li 
the  university.    He  resigned  his  bead  obmIb- 
ship  in  1806,  and  was  appointed  regius  profi 
sor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  the  next  ye 
canon  of  Ely.    He  has  piibli:»bcd  '*  The  Fkdfer 
in  English  Verse"  (1860),  '' Elementarr  Greek 
Grammar"  (1862),  and  ''Public  School  Ltfii 
Grammar"  (1871).    II.  Ckarita  Ihiu  an  E^ 
lish  harrister,  brother  of  the  preceding,  ban 
in  Birmingham,  March  1,  1808,  died  in  l^. 
lie  graduated  at  Trinity  college.  CambrU|e, 
and  was  elected  fellow,  entered  Lincoln**  In, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  18S5,  and  settlfd  tf 
Birmingham.    Besides  sereral  law  booki,  ki 
pnblished    ''Poems,  Original  and   Selected^ 
(1813);   in  conjunction  with  his  fatb«r,  the 
Rev.  Rann  Kennedy,  tbe  *'  Works  of  Viffa,** 
in  blank  verse  (2  vols.,  1850):  " K^pecimcw  cf 
Greek  and  Latin  Verse  "  (1858) ;  "  OntioBt  cf 
Demosthenes,"  translated  into  English,  viA 
notes,  appendices,  &c.  (5  vols.,  L'Hl-'CS):  md 
^'  Hannibal,"  a  poem,  part  i.  (1866). 

KENNEDY,  Grace,  a  Scottish  antlioreM.  bora 
in  Ayrshire  in  1782,  died  Feb.  28,  1825.  She 
pa<(sed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  subsequent  to  1811  was  an  indB»- 
trious  writer  of  works  of  fiction  of  a  moal 
and  religious  character,  which  vere  greatly 
esteemed  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  tibe 
most  successful  were  *'  Decinon,^  "  Father  Cle- 
ment," "Anna  Ross,''  "Danallan,"*  "Jeaii 
Allan/'  &c.,  nearly  all  of  which  hare  beat 
translated  into  the  French  and  other  lango^gca 
Her  works  were  all  published  under  an  a»- 
sumed  name. 

KENNEDY,  Jaha  Pto«dlctM,  an  American  •■- 
thor,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Oct.  25,  1795,  died  ii 
Newport,  R.  L,  Aug.  18,  1870.  He  gradoitod 
at  Baltimore  college  in  1812,  and  in  1816  vii 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  lav,  vhich  bt 
folio w ed  successfully  for  20  years,  in  1 81 6-^ 
in  connection  with  his  friend  Peter  Hoffnu 
Cruise,  ho  published  the  "  Red  Book,^  a  ■criil 
in  iirose  and  verse  issued  about  once  a  foit- 
nigiit.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Jfarylal 
house  of  delegates  in  1820-^28.  He  wira^ 
espoused  the  cause  of  President  J.  Q.  AdoMk 
and  strongly  advocated  the  protective  poGcy. 
In  1832  ho  published  *' Swallow  Bam,  cr'a 
Sojourn  in  the  Old  Dominion,*'  descriptive  cf 
plantation  life  in  Virginia;  and  in  1835  ""llone- 
sYioe  Robinson,  a  Tale  of  the  Tory  Aaecnduc?.^ 
the  most  succe^nl  of  his  writingsL  In  IW 
he  published  '*  Rob  of  the  Bowl,  a  Legend  «f 
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6t  Inigoe^s,"  relating  to  the  Maryland  province 
in  the  days  of  Cecilius  Calvert  All  three 
vork^  revised  and  illustrated,  were  repub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1852.  Mr.  Kennedy 
waa  elected  to  congress  in  1838,  and  one  of  the 
whig  presidential  electors  in  1840.  He  was  re- 
elected to  congress  in  1841  and  1848,  was  de- 
feated by  a  Hmall  vote  in  1845,  and  in  1846 
was  returned  to  the  Maryland  house  of  dele- 

Stea,  and  chosen  speaker.  In  1849  appeared 
I  "Life  of  William  Wirt,  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States."  In  1852  President  Fill- 
more appointed  him  secretary  of  the  navy,  in 
which  position  he  warmly  favored  Perry^s  Ja- 
pan expedition  and  Kane's  second  arctic  voyase 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  He  retired  m 
March,  1853.  Of  his  occasional  writings  and 
addresses,  the  best  known  are  **  Quodlibet  ** 
and  **I>efence  of  the  Whigs."  Daring  the 
civil  war  he  wrote  "Mr.  Ambrose^s  Letters 
on  the  Rebellion  "  (New  York,  1865).  At  bis 
death  he  was  provost  of  the  university  of 
Muryland,  vice  president  of  the  Maryland  hia- 
torical  society,  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  academy,  and  a  member  of  various 
literary  and  scientific  institutions.  His  ^*  Life," 
by  H.  T.  Tuckermun,  was  published  in  1871. 

KEXNET,  White^  an  English  bishop,  bom  in 
Dover  in  1660,  died  in  Peterborougli  in  1728. 
He  was  educated  at  Oiford,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1718.  He  left  a 
namber  of  works,  among  which  are :  **  Eccle- 
aiastical  Synods  and  Convocations  historicallv 
stated  and  vindicated  against  Dr.  Atterbury " 
(London,  1701) ;  ''  The  Cose  of  Impropriationi. 
and  of  the  Augmentation  of  Vicarages  ana 
other  insufficient  Cures,  stated  by  History  and 
Law"  (1704);  **  History  of  England,  from  the 
Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  that  of  Queen 
Anne,"  published  in  the  collection  of  English 
histories  compiled  by  John  Ihifrhes  (1706); 
^* BihViothecoi  Amerienn<B  Primonlia^  an  attempt 
toward  laving  the  Foundation  of  an  American 
Librarv"  (1713) ;  and  **  A  Register  and  Chron- 
icle, EVclesiastioal  and  Civil"  (1728).  His 
'*  Life ''  was  jmhlished  in  1730.  He  left  a  valu- 
able collection  of  manuscripts  purchase<l  by 
Lord  Shelburne,  and  now  part  of  the  **  Lans- 
downe  manuscripts"  in  the  British  museum. 

K.E5i'5[ICOTT,  BeaJamln,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  in  Totness,  Devonshire,  April  4,  1718, 
died  in  Oxford,  Sej^t.  18,  1783.  He  was  of 
humhie  parentiige,  and  certain  gentlemen  con- 
tributed funds  to  send  him  to  Oxford  in  1744. 
Here  fie  so  distinsruished  himself  by  the  publi- 
cation of  two  di-isortations  on  the  *'Tree  of 
Life"  and  the  **  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel," 
that  he  obtained  his  dejrree  of  B.  A.  before  the 
regular  time.  Soon  afterward  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  Exeter  oollefre,  an<l  in  1767  he  be- 
came keeper  of  the  Kadoliffe  library  at  Oxford. 
He  undertook  to  purify  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Te^^trmunt,  maintaininir,  in  an  essiiy  en- 
titltKl  **  The  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  tlie 
Old  Testament  oonsidere<l,"  that  the  extant 
MSS.  contained  important  errors,  and  that  the 


text  of  the  standard  Hebrew  Bible  was  in  many 
parts  cormpt  The  publication  of  this  dis- 
sertation excited  a  Tiolent  controversy.  Among 
his  opponents  were  Rutherford,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  Bishop  Warburton,  and 
Home,  afterward  biahop  of  Norwich.  At 
Kennicott^s  suggestion  a  subscription  of  £10,- 
000  was  raised  to  defray  the  cost  of  making  a 
coUation  of  all  exUnt  M8S.  of  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment Several  eminent  scholars  engaged  in 
the  work,  Kennicott  himself  examining  and 
collating  all  the  MSB.  of  Great  BriUin  and 
France,  and' Prof.  Bruns  those  of  Germany. 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Tlie  task  occupied 
nine  years,  during  which  16  Samaritan  and 
over  600  Hebrew  HSS.  were  either  wboUy  or 
in  part  collated ;  and  the  materials  resultinff 
from  this  investigation  filled  when  transcribea 
80  folio  volumes.  As  the  result  of  this  labor, 
Kennicott  publiahed  bis  V€ht9  Te$tawuntum 
Hebraicum  evm  Varii$  LectionibHS  (S  vols. 
fol.,  Oxford,  1770-'80),  founded  chiefly  on  the 
text  of  Van  der  Hoogfat 

lEKdflHl,  a  8.  £.  county  of  Wisconsin, 
bounded  £.  by  Lake  Michigan  and  S.  bv  Illi- 
nois, and  drained  by  Des  Plaines  and  Fox 
rivers;  area,  806  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  18,147. 
It  has  a  level  and  thinly  timbered  surface,  wftii 
a  fertile  soil  resting  on  beds  of  limestone.  The 
Kenosha  and  Milwaukee  divisions  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  railroad  pass  throng 
it.  The  chief  productions  In  1870  were  S14,- 
567  bushels  of  wheat,  269,086  of  Indian  com, 
869,848  of  oats,  45,478  of  barley,  184,468  of 

SoUtoes,  18,877  of  flax  seed,  895,670  lbs.  of 
ax,  242,611  of  wool,  480,599  of  butter,  808,- 
600  of  cheese,  and  44,404  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  4,707  horses,  7,169  milch  cows,  7,160 
other  cattle,  49,277  sheep,  and  6,290  swine;  8 
manufactories  of  carriages,  4  of  cheese,  2  of 
iron  castings,  1  of  machinery,  2  of  malt,  8  of 
saddlery  and  harness,  2  breweries,  3  tanneries, 
8  currying  establisliments,  and  2  flour  mills. 
Capital,  Kenosha. 

I£N€6flA,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Kenosha  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
on  the  Kenosha  and  Milwaukee  divisions  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad,  80  m.  8. 
of  Milwaukee;  pop.  in  1870,  4,800.  It  is  built 
on  a  bluff,  and  has  a  good  harbor  with  piers 
extending  into  the  lake.  It  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
The  manufactures  are  important.  The  princi- 
pal establishments  are  two  founderies,  three 
tanneries,  two  breweries,  three  malt  houses, 
marble  works,  a  flax  mill,  a  planing  mill,  a 
machine  sliop,  three  manufactories  of  hard- 
ware,  one  of  telegraph  insulators,  one  of 
cheese  boxes,  two  of  ploughs,  eight  of  bootn 
and  shoos,  one  of  fanning  mifis,  three  of 
cabinet  ware,  three  of  sash  and  doors,  and  one 
of  pumps.  There  are  a  national  bunk,  three 
public  schools  including  a  high  school,  a  fe- 
male seminary,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and 
10  churches.  *  Kenosha  was  settled  in  1886. 
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RENRICK.  I.  Francis  Patrick,  an  American 
Roman  Cailiolic  prelate,  bom  in  Dublin,  Dec. 
3,  1797,  died  in  Baltimore,  Jiilj  8,  1803.  Ho 
received  a  cliwsical  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  18  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  study.  He  spent  two  years  in  the 
house  of  the  Lazarists  and  four  at  the  college 
of  the  Propaganda,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest.  In  1821  ho  came  to  the  United  States, 
having  been  chosen  on  the  reconmiendation  of 
tlie  Proi)aganda  to  conduct  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary  just  established  at  Bardstown,  Ky. 
In  the  duties  of  tliis  office  he  passed  nine  years, 
visiting  also  from  time  to  time  the  scattered 
missions  of  the  diocese.  He  published  in  1828 
'*  Letters  of  (Jmicron  to  Omega,"  in  reply  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blatrkburn,  who  had  attacked, 
under  the  signature  of  Omega,  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  On  June 
G,  1830,  he  was  consecrated  at  Ranlstown 
bisho])  of  Aratli  in  partibus  infidelinm^  and 
coadjutor  to  the  Rt.  Kev.  Dr.  Conwell,  bishop 
of  Philadelphia,  with  powers  of  administrator. 
On  Dr.  Conweirs  death  in  1842  Bishop  Ken- 
rick  became  his  successor.  During  the  anti- 
Catholic  riots  in  1844,  he  caused  an  address  to 
be  poste<l  up  throughout  the  city  calling  upon 
the  Catholics  to  preserve  peace  and  charity, 
and  made  every  exertion  to  calm  the  agitation 
of  both  parties.  He  founded  the  theological 
seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  Pliila- 
delphia,  and  in  1840  introduced  into  his  dio- 
cese the  sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  care  of  Magdalen  asy- 
lums. In  1851  Bishop  Kenrick  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in  place  of  Arch- 
bishop Eccleston,  deceased.  The  pope  named 
him  "apostolic  delegate"  to  preside  over  the 
tirst  plenary  council  of  the  United  States,  con- 
vened at  Baltimore  in  May,  1852,  and  in  1869 
ccmferred  upon  him  and  his  successors  the 
"  primacy  of  honor,"  which  gives  them  prece- 
dence over  all  other  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
in  this  country.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  Archbishop  Kenrick  labored  earnestly  to 
inculcate  peace  and  submission  to  the  laws  and 
the  constituted  authorities.  Until  his  death  he 
read  publicly  in  his  cathedral  the  prayer  for 
the  presi<Ient  of  the  United  States.  His  theo- 
lo<:i('al  works  are  regarded  as  chissical  in  Ame- 
rica, and  used  as  text  books  in  several  semi- 
naries. In  Europe  they  are  also  held  in  great 
C'iteeiii,  and  referred  to  as  standard  authorities 
in  all  reli^'ious  questions  that  are  purely  Ame- 
rican. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  en- 
gaire<l  on  a  revised  English  translation  of  the 
Bible,  with  copious  notes,  and  had  published 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Old.  His  principal  works 
are :  Tht^oJofiii  Dogm'ttira  (4  vols.  8vo,  Phila- 
d-l|>iiia,  l>^31>-'40;  2d  ed.,  3  vols.  >^vo,  Mechlin, 
18")S,  with  valuable  a<lditions);  Theologia  Mo- 
;'w/m  (3  vols.,  Pliiiadelphia,  1841-3;  *2d  e<l., 
M'jchliu,  IHo'M;  *'The  Primacy  of  tlio  Apos- 
t«»lie  See  Vindicated"  (4th  ed.,  Baltimore, 
iJ^Ooj;    *'T!ie  Catholic  Doctrine  on  Justitica- 


tion  explained  and  vindicated  ^  (Thibidelphit, 
1841);  '^Treatise  on  Baptism''  (New  ^ork. 
,  1843) ;  ''  Vindication  of  the  Catholic  Cbnrtfa" 
:  (Baltimore,  1856);  ''The  New  Testament"  i^ 
vols..  New  York,  1849-'51);  '*TliePflalm«,Book 
of  Wisdom,  and  Canticle  of  Canticles"  (Balti- 
more, 1857);  ''Job  and  the  Propheto*'  (Bthi- 
more,  1850);  and  ''The  Pentateuch*"  (Bihi- 
more,  1860).  He  also  wrote  the  article  oo  the 
"  Roman  Catholic  Church  *'  in  the ''  New  Ama- 
ican  Cyclopaedia.**  IL  Frter  BMavi,  ntb- 
hishop  of  St.  Loais,  brother  of  the  preerfiBg. 
bom  in  Dublin  in  180B.  He  was  educated  it 
Maynooth,  and,  having  been  ordained  priol  ii 
Ireland,  ho  came  to  I'hiladelphia.  where  b 
brotlier  was  already  coadjutor.  Mr.  Kevidk 
was  there  employed  in  piuctoral  and  litcnrr 
labor ;  the  "  Catholic  Herald/*  at  the  period  ef 
its  highest  reputation,  was  under  hb  chiife, 
and  he  wrote  a  number  of  translatioiii  mA 
ori^nnal  works.  He  was  also  promoted  to  tke 
rank  of  vicar  general,  and  was  oonsecnted 
bishop  of  Drasa  in  partihuM  ii»/f<lf/im,  aad  to- 
adjutor  of  St.  Louis  with  right  of  soccesMon. 
Nov.  80, 1841.  By  the  death  of  Bishop  Ro«d 
two  years  after  (1848),  Dr.  Kenrick 
bishop  of  St.  Louis;  and  in  1847  he 
the  first  archbishop  of  that  city.  At  the 
mencement  of  his  administration  Bishop  Ken- 
rick found  the  finances  of  his  dioceae  in  a  de- 
plorable condition ;  but  by  skilful  roeasBrei  be 
gradually  extricated  the  diocese  from  this  tSUMt- 
tion,  and  finally  rendered  it  one  of  the  wmi 
fionrishing  in  the  United  States  in  a  finsBral 
.  point  of  view.  The  archbishop  also  recciwd 
m  1858  a  large  bequest,  which  has  enabled  ham 
to  accomplish  many  beneficial  enterprises.  The 
hospital  under  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  chari- 
ty, by  his  munificence,  has  been  made  free, 
and  dispenses  its  benefits  alike  to  aO,  witboot 
distinction  of  faith,  creed,  or  color.  The  or- 
phanage of  St.  Pliilomena,  the  convenli  of 
the  Visitation  and  the  Good  ShepherL  and 
numerous  other  institutions  either  ci  charirr 
or  education,  attest  the  prosperity  of  thedwrn 
under  his  government  He  has  adorned  the 
environs  of  St  Louis  with  a  oemetcty  wUiA 
in  beauty  and  extent  of  the  grounds  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Arehlnshop  Kewkk 
was  present  at  the  Vatican  oonneU,  and  wai 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  American  pulstsi 
in  maintaining  the  inopportaneneia  of  dcC> 
ning  the  doctrine  of  piqMd  infallibility.  Ths 
speech  which  he  had  prepared  was  pabBihcd 
in  Naples  in  1870,  and  in  New  York  In  18Ti 
He  however  acquiesced  in  the  deinitioB,  sad 
promulgated  it,  together  with  the  odbcr  d^ 
crees  of  the  council,  in  his  diocese.  BaiMss  i 
number  of  translationsi  ami  editiona  nt  dei** 
tional  works,  he  has  published  ^llia  Mf 
House  of  Loreto,  or  an  Examinatka  nt  All 
Historical  Eridence  of  its  Miracoloos  Tmrfi- 
tion"  (12mo),  and  ^'Anfdican  OrdinatioH* 
(8 vo).  The  latter  work  elicited  several  reJM»- 
ders;  by  Roman  Catholics  it  is  fEcneraqri*- 
garded  as  conclusive  in  the  controvert. 
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KE2ISETT,  J»hi  Fraterick,  an  American  artist, 
bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Murch  22,  1818,  died 
in  New  York,  Dec  16,  1872.     lie  stndied  en- 

?'aving  under  his  uncle  Alfred  Dag^tt  of  New 
ork,  and  for  several  years  execut^  vignettes 
for  bank  notes,,  occasionally  attempting  painting 
as  a  recreation.  In  1 840  lie  visited  England,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1B45  exhibited  in  the  royal 
academy,  London,  his  first  picture,  a  distant 
view  of  Windsor  castle,  the  purchase  of  which 
by  a  prize  holder  of  the  London  art  union  en- 
courageil  him  to  persevere  in  his  new  profes- 
sion. Ho  subsequently  passed  two  winters  in 
Rome,  sending  homo  occasionally  pictures  of 
Italian  scenery,  several  of  which  became  the 
property  of  the  American  art  union.  His 
"View  on  the  Anio"  and  "Shrine,"  exhibited 
at  the  academy  of  design  in  New  York  in  1848, 
first  brought  him  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  established  his  reputation.  After  an 
Absence  of  about  seven  vears  he  returned  to 
America,  and  settled  in  New  York.  He  pro- 
duced many  rei)resentations  of  American  sce- 
nery under  various  aspects,  those  in  which 
rocks,  trees,  or  water  are  prominent  features 
being  among  his  most  characteristic  and  suc- 
cessful works.  The  mountainous  regions  of 
New  England  and  Now  York,  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  middle  states,  and  the  sea- 
shore furnished  him  with  frequent  subjects. 
Among  his  most  popular  works  are  his  "  View 
of  Mt.  Washington  from  North  Conway" 
(1849),  "Franconia  Mountains"  (1858),  "Oc- 
tober Day  in  tho  White  Mountains"  (1855), 
"  Hudson'  River  from  Fort  Putnam  "  (1856), 
"Falls  of  tho  Bashpish,"  "Sunset  on  the 
Coast''  (1858),  "Eagle  Giff,  Manchester, 
Mass."  (1«59),  "Sunset  in  the  Adirondacks" 
(1S60),  and  subsequently  numerous  views  on 
the  Geneseo  and  Hudson  rivers  and  Lake 
Ge<»rjri*.  and  several  taken  in  the  vicinity  of 
New|K>rt,  R.  I.  In  IHoO  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  nntionnl  art  commission  having 
the  direction  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  capi- 
tol  at  Washinp:ton,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  works  of  art  deposite*!  there.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  an  associate  and  in  1849  a  member 
of  the  national  academy  of  design. 

K.E!fr.     I*  A  central  county  of  Rhode  Island, 
l)Ounde<l  E.  by  Xarratransett  bay,  and  W.  by 
Connecticut;  area,  1>^6  sq.  m. ;  i)op.  in  1870, 
1H,59.*).      It   has   a   di versified   surface  and  a 
go<Kl  soil,  and  i-^  drained  by  Flat,  Pawtuxet, 
Moosup,   and   Wood   rivers.      The   Hartford, 
Providence,  and  Fisbkill,  and  the  Stonington 
and  Providence  railroads  pass  through  it.     The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  5,152  bushels 
of  rye.  in,707  of  Indian  corn,  4,955  of  oats, 
94.o:J5  of  potatws,  103,227  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
10,234   tons  of    bay.      There  were  on  farms 
1,*W1   borses  2,n«0*  milch  cows,   1,882  other  ' 
cattle,  h'ioy  sbeep,  and  2.001  swine;  9  manu-  I 
factories  of  clotbinj;,  23  of  cotton  poods,  9  of  ; 
drupii  and  cbemicals,  2  of  iron  cjistings,  4  of  . 
cotton  and  woollen  inacbinery,  5  of  tin,  cop-  ! 
per,  and  >beet-iron  ware,  4  of  woollen  goods,  , 


4  print  works,  2  bleaching  and  dyeing  estab- 
lishments, 17  saw  mills,  and  6  flour  mills. 
Capital,  East  Greenwich.  IL  A  central  conntj 
of  Delaware,  bounded  £.  by  Delaware  bay, 
and  W.  by  Maryland ;  area,  640  aq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  29,804,  of  whom  7,164  were  colored. 
It  has  an  undnlatinff  surface  and  a  fertile  soil, 
and  is  drained  by  Cnoptank  and  Marshy  Hope 
rivers.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Delaware,  the 
Dehiware  and  Maryland,  the  Smyrna  branch, 
and  the  Junction  and  Breakwater  railroads. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  821,964 
bushels  of  wheat,  885,178  of  Indian  com« 
145,238  of  oata,  81,788  of  Irish  and  25,418  of 
sweet  potatoes,  16,195  Iba.  of  wool,  221,212  oC 
butter,  and  7,289  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
5,282  horses,  1,486  mules  and  asses,  6,222 
niilch  cows,  1,274  working  oxen,  5,286  other 
cattle,  5,816  sheep,  and  11,421  swine ;  6  mano- 
factories  of  agricultural  implements,  4  of  bas- 
kets, 6  of  bricks,  21  of  carriages,  8  of  canned 
and  preserved  fruits,  6  of  iron  castings,  1  of 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  5  of  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  8  tanneries,  2  curiring  estab- 
lishments, 18  saw  mills,  and  6  flour  mills. 
Capital,  Dover,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the 
state.  IIL  A  N.  £.  county  of  Marrland, 
bounded  £.  by  Delaware  and  W.  by  Cheaik 
peake  bay,  and  drained  by  Sassafras  and  Ches- 
ter rivers;  area,  240  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
17,102,  of  whom  7,782  were  colorea.  The  siuv 
face  b  slightly  diversifled,  and  the  soil  moder- 
ately fertile.  The  Kent  County  railroad  passes 
through  it  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  473,601  bushels  of  wheat,  728,824  of 
Indian  com,  148,653  of  oata,  44,008  of  poU- 
toes,  26,550  lbs.  of  wool,  155,974  of  butter, 
and  4,880  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,585 
horses,  3,518  milch  cows,  5,218  other  cattle, 
6,154  sheep,  and  12,866  swine;  2  manufac- 
tories of  packing  boxes,  5  of  carriages,  3  fluur 
mills,  and  1  saw  mill.  Capital,  Chestertown. 
IV.  A  W.  county  of  the  8.  }>eninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, drained  by  Grand,  Rouge,  and  Thomapple 
rivers;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  50,403. 
The  surface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil, 
which  is  very  fertile,  consists  of  deep  vege- 
table loam  on  a  substratum  of  clay.  It  is  well 
timbered,  and  contains  limestone,  gypsum,  and 
salt  It  is  traversed  by  six  railroads.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  704.089  bushels 
of  wheat  405,281  of  Indian  com,  343,556  of 
oats,  480.999  of  potatoes,  251,721  lbs.  of  wool, 
25,944  of  hops,  86,836  of  manle  sugar,  862,309 
of  butter,  and  47.983  tons  of  nay.  There  were 
8,386  hontes,  9,095  milch  cows,  2,009  working 
oxen,  8,586  other  cattle,  63,360  sheep,  and  13,- 
199  swine.  There  were  45  saw  mills,  18  flour 
mills,  7  in>n  founderies,  and  many  other  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  chiefly  in  Grand 
Rapids,  the  capital. 

EEST*  L  A  S.  W.  county  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, bounded  8.  £.  and  S.  bv  Lake  Erie,  W. 
by  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  N.  1v.  by  Big  Bear 
creek;  area,  951  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1H71,  40.634, 
of  whom  12,531  were  of  English,  8,893  of 
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Irish,  7,452  of  Scotch,  8,G98  of  French,  8,969 
of  African,  and  2,788  of  German  descent  It 
13  traversed  by  the  Great  Western  and  Canada 
Soiitliern  railways,  and  intersected  by  the  river 
Thames.  Tlie  surface  is  generally  level,  and 
tlie  soil,  especially  in  the  river  bottoms,  is  fer- 
tile. Wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  tobacco  are  the 
])rinoipal  productions.  Capital,  Chatham.  II* 
An  E.  county  of  Xew  Brunswick,  Canada,  bor- 
dorinjr  on  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  North- 
umberland strait;  area,  1,720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871,  19,101,  of  whom  10,701  were  of  French, 
3,0-tl  of  Scotch,  2,504  of  Irish,  and  2,486  of 
English  descent.  The  Richibncto  and  Cocagne 
or  Cocayne  are  the  principal  rivers.  The 
coasts  are  broken  by  several  good  harbors, 
which  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  ship 
building.  Nearly  half  the  county  is  unsettled, 
and  the  most  valuable  production  is  timber, 
Avhich  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Eng- 
land.    Capital,  Richibucto. 

KEIST9  a  maritime  county  of  England,  form- 
ing the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  bor- 
dering on  Essex  (from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Tliames  and  its  estuary),  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  the  North  sea,  and  the  strait  of  Dover ; 
area,  1,624  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 847,507.  The 
northern  border  is  skirted  by  broad  marshes ; 
and  the  N.  E.  coast  is  mode  very  irregular  in 
outline  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Thames  and 
Mod  way.  A  large  peninsula  projects  between 
the  two,  its  northern  portion  forming  the  dis- 
trict called  the  Isle  of  Grain.  A  branch  of 
the  Med  way,*  called  the  Swale,  cuts  off  from 
the  mainland  a  large  tract  known  as  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey.  The  E.  end  of  the  county,  separated 
from  the  rest  by  the  narrow  river  Stour,  forms 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  terminating  in  the  North 
Foreland,  and  having  an  area  of  about  40  sq. 
m.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  hilly,  the 
range  terminating  at  many  points  on  the  E. 
and  S.  £.  coast  in  high  chalk  cliffs.  Else- 
where (especially  in  Pegwell  bay  and  at  Rom- 
ney  marsh,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  county)  the 
shore  is  low.  Both  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  coasts 
are  rendered  dangerous  by  outlying  sand  banks, 
the  best  known  and  most  dreaded  being  the 
celebrated  Goodwin  Sands,  lying  off  the  shore 
between  tlie  Isle  of  Thanet  and  the  South 
Foreland,  a  cape  projecting  into  the  strait  of 
Dover.  The  county  has  several  important 
])orts,  the  rhief  of  which  are  Dover,  Folke- 
stone, and  Gravesend.  The  Downs,  between 
the  (ri)o<hvin  Sands  and  the  mainland,  fur- 
nishes the  most  frequented  roadstead  of  the 
Knjrlish  ((Mist.  Several  of  the  minor  coast 
towns  are  well  known  watering  places,  among 
them  Marjrate  and  Ramsgate.  Tlie  Medway  is 
the  princii>al  river  having  its  entire  course  in 
the  county;  of  the  smaller  streams,  the  Swale 
and  Stour  are  inij>ortant  from  their  positions. 
Kent  is  mainly  an  agricultural  county,  its  allu- 
vial soil  and  pleasant  climate  insuring  a  largo 
production.  Hops  are  raised  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Estates  are  small,  and  are  mostly  in- 
hirited  C'lually  hy  nil  the  sons  of  intestates, 


nnder  the  Saxon  law  of  gavelkiiMl,  nov  aeirlf 
peculiar  to  thi»  coonty.  The  chief  towna,  be- 
sides tlie  ports  already  named,  are  Ganterburr, 
Rochester,  Greenwich,  Maidatone,  and  Clitf- 
ham. — ^The  authentic  history  of  Kent  eztcndfl 
further  back  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
part  of  England.  The  Romans  made  their 
lirst  landing  on  the  coast  of  this  conntr,  and 
the  region,  called  by  them  by  the  Tiariniind 
form  rCantium)  of  its  name,  was  regarded  with 
special  favor  and  included  their  earUert  ict- 
tlements.  Later,  the  l^ndary  Sucon  efaic6 
Ilengist  and  Horsa  are  said  to  bare  landed  ii 
Pegwell  bay;  and  the  earliest  battles  of  tbe 
Saxon  invasion  were  nndoabtedhr  fought  is 
Kent,  which  afterward  constitnted  one  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy.  It  was  again  the 
scene  of  important  battles  at  the  Konnaa  in- 
vasion, against  which  the  Kentish  men  nude  a 
desperate  and  longcontinned  resistance.  Hie 
insurrections  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cide 
broke  ont  in  Kent;  it  was  the  soene  of  impor- 
tant events  daring  the  wara  of  the  roses;  sad 
a  third  rebellion,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Wysti, 
arose  here  onder  Qneen  Mary.  The  conatr  ii 
very  rich  in  Roman  and  Saxon  antiqaitie^ 
historic  buildings,  and  ruins;  and  its  eccle- 
siastical edifices,  including  Canterbury  eithe* 
dral,  Aylesford  priory, and  othera^  areof  great 
celebrity  and  beauty. 

KENT,  Edward  kwguOm^  duke  o^  fourth  ioa 
of  Oeorge  III.  of  England,  and  father  of  Qoeca 
Victoria,  bom  Nov.  2, 1767,  died  Jan.  2S,  I8M1 
He  joined  the  army,  and  was  under  the  eom- 
mand  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  in  the  attack  oa  the 
French  West  India  islands,  where  he  wai  ae- 
ticed  for  his  bravery;  and  in  oomptimeat  to 
him  the  name  of  Fort  Royal  in  Ifartmiqoe  was 
changed  to  Fort  Edward.  Soon  afterward  he 
was  made  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  crested 
duke  of  Kent  and  Stratheame,  with  a 
the  house  of  lonls,  and  appointed 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  In  North  Amcr^ 
ica.  The  island  of  St.  John  changed  its  nsne 
in  his  honor  to  Prince  Edward  island,  which 
it  still  retiuns.  In  May,  1818,  he  married  the 
widow  of  the  prince  of  Leiningen,  yoanMl 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxo-Cob«i|c  Abi- 
andrina  Victoria,  now  queen,  was  the  oaly 
child  of  this  union. 

KENT,  Jaacs,  an  American  Jurist,  bora  ia 
Philippi,  Putnam  ca,  N.  T.,  July  SI,  ITNl 
died  in  New  York,  Dec.  18,  1847.  His  tnni- 
father,  the  Rev.  Elisha  Kent,  whose  ftmStf 
was  early  established  at  Suffolk,  Oonn.^ 
in  1740  the  Presbyterian  dergyman  of 
His  father,  Moss  Kent,  Esq^  waa  a  kvtar,  md 
for  some  years  surrogate  of  Keamimr  c<a 
James  Kent  graduated  at  Yale  coPaga  in  ITMt 
studied  law,  was  admitted  in  178B  as  an  tf- 
tor  ney,  and  in  1787  as  a  ooonaeUor,  and 
menced  the  practice  of  Ids  pmfraslon  in 
keepsie.  He  soon  became  remarkable  tmt^ 
his  contemporaries  for  his  legal  laaniig  ■■ 
literary  attainments  He  waa  elected  saM^ 
sively  in  1790  and  1798  a  member  of  thel^Pf- 
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latare  for  Dotohess  co.  The  countiy  was  then 
excited  bj  political  discussions,  arising  from 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitntionf  and 
Mr.  Kent  became  an  active  and  leading  fede- 
ralist, attracting  the  notice  and  confidence  of 
Hamilton  and  Jay.  It  was  by  Hamilton's  coon- 
sel  that  the  reading  of  the  yonng  lawyer  was 
directed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  civil  law,  and 
the  treatises  of  the  jurists  of  continental  En- 
rope  ;  and  thus  he  aconired  the  deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  works  of  Pothier,  Smengon,  and 
other  civilians,  which  is  to  be  traced  throngh- 
out  his  own  writings.  In  1798  he  was  an  nn- 
aaccessf ul  candidate  for  a  seat  in  congress  for 
DotchesA  CO.,  and  in  the  same  year  removed  to 
New  York,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Jay 
one  of  the  two  masters  in  chancery  for  that 
city.  In  1796  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  also  professor  of  law  in  Ck>- 
loinbia  college.  Three  of  his  lectures  in  the 
latter  eanacity,  forming  together  an  introduo- 
tioD  to  his  general  course,  were  published,  in 
1797,  and  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
legal  profession.  In  1797  he  was  ap^nted 
recorder  of  the  city,  an  officer  then  administer- 
ing a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction ;  and  the  extra- 
onlinary  ability  he  exhibited  in  the  office  in- 
duced Gov.  Jay  in  1798  to  nominate  him  a 
Jodge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  He 
continued  a  member  of  this  tribunal  till  1814, 
having  been  from  1804  chief  justice.  The  su- 
preme court  at  that  time  was  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  English  king's  bench,  being  com- 
posed of  five  judges,  who  rode  the  circuits  to 
try  jury  cases,  and  convened  during  the  year 
at  four  appointed  terms  to  decide  reserved 
questions  of  law.  Both  the  court  and  the  law 
itself  were  in  a  rudimcntal  state.  There  were 
no  American  law  books,  and  no  reports  of 
American  decisions,  except  those  of  Mr.  Dallas, 
which  were  just  commenced.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  were  languid  and  dilatory ; 
and  resort  was  had  for  rules  of  procedure  and 
j>rincii)les  of  law  almost  exclusively  to  English 
precedents  and  decisions.  The  accessitm  to  the 
Dench  of  a  young,  energetic,  and  able  judge 
pnxluced  a  strikin*;  change.  It  was  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  the  court  to  expound  the  prin- 
cijiles  of  the  common  law  as  applicable  to 
American  institutions ;  to  define  aud  limit  our 
new  coiHtitutional  provisions ;  to  construe  re- 
cent statutes;  to  bring  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial law  to  l>ear  upon  transiictions  of  trade 
and  coimnerce ;  to  devise  rules  of  practice;  and 
in  short  to  adapt  to  a  young  and  rising  nation 
a  complicateil  yet  j>ractical  ccnle  of  laws.  That 
this  work  Wiis  well  accomplished,  and  that  a 
large  portion  of  its  success  must  be  attributed 
to  the  unremitting  energy  and  tident  of  the 
chief  justice,  will  appear  from  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Parsons,  and  the  14  volumes,  entitled 
"Johnson's  Cases''  and  ** Johnson's  Reports," 
of  the  <lecisions  of  the  supreme  court  during 
the  time  of  Mr.  Justice  Kent.  Bv  the  consti- 
tution  of  New  York  as  it  then  existed  an  im- 
portmit  political  duty  was  imposed  on  the  ju- 


^daryof-the  state.  The  lodges  of  the  nipreme 
court  and  the  chancellor  formed  with  the  goT« 
emor  a  coondl  of  reviskm,  poaaeaaiiig  a  qnali* 
fled  veto  on  the  acta  of  the  legislature.  Tliis 
cunndl  was  abolished  by  the  constitiitioDiil 
convention  of  1822,  the  Judges  themselves  ac- 

auiesdng  in  the  change.  They  felt  that,  though 
tie  conndl  was  often  a  salntary  check  npon 
hasty  and  nnwise  legislation,  the  e£Pect  nijon 
the  jndiciary  was  oufaTorable,  as  exposing  it 
to  the  influence  and  excitements  of  polincal 
parties.  The  subsequent  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  of  revision  displays  Jir. 
Kent  as  prominent  and  efficient  in  the  discharge 
of  his  political,  as  he  had  been  in  performing 
his  judicial  duties.  In  1814  Chief  Justice  Kent 
was  appointed  chanceUor.  Up  to  that  time 
the  court  of  chancery  had  been  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  state. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  busi- 
ness. Oconplicated  trusts  and  intricate  settle- 
ments of  property,  which  form  the  peculiar 
subjects  of  chancery  jurisdiction,  belons  to  an 
advanced  period  of  national  srowtb.  But  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  had  been  dilatory ;  its 
mode  of  practice  was  circuitous  and  expensiTe, 
and  the  court  waa  regarded  with  disfavor  both 
by  the  profession  and  the  community.  The 
clumge  efPeeted  by  Chancellor  Kent  was  aptly 
described  in  a^  address  presented  to  the  chan- 
cellor by  the  members  ox  the  bar,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  office  after  nine  years*  admhd- 
istration  of  its  duties.  They  compared  him  to 
Lord  Nottin^^ian^  the  English  chancellor,  who 
waa  describe  by  Blackstone  as  the  founder  of 
the  eouity  qrstem  of  England,  and  who  was 
«« enabled  in  the  course  of  nine  years  to  build  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  and  jurisdiction  niion 
wise  and  national  foundations.**  The  seven 
volumes  of  Johnson's  "Chancery  Reports** 
contain  the  decisions  of  Chancellor  Kent,  and 
present  a  profound  and  extendeil  exiM»sition 
of  the  whole  system  of  etiuity  law.  In  1823 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention 
called  to  rerise  tlie  constitution  of  the  state. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of 
this  body,  and  displayed  a  power  of  debate 
remarkable  for  one  so  long  retired  from  foren- 
sic discusfdons.  His  opini(»ns  were  strongly 
conservative.  He  opposed  without  success  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  other 
democratic  innovations ;  but  his  )>er8onal  in- 
fluence and  character  preserved  for  the  time 
the  court  of  chancery,  which  he  believed  to  be 
a  useful  means  of  administering  justice.  In 
1823  his  official  term  ended ;  and,  having  at- 
tained the  age  of  60,  he  found  himself,  by  the 
then  existing  constitution  of  the  state,  prevent- 
ed from  holding  judicial  office.  Still  in  vigor- 
.  ous  health,  he  soon  formed  for  himself  new 
I  occupations.  Returning  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  whence  he  had  removed  on  becoming 
a  judge,  he  was  reelected  professor  of  law  in 
Columbia  college,  and  for  several  years  he  de- 
livered courses  of  lectures  on  law  to  numerous 
daaseSi  which  were  embodied  in  his  "Com- 
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mentaries  on  American  Law"  (4  vols.  8vo, 
1 8-2C-'30).  This  work  has  since  passed  throujrh 
many  editions,  and  has  actiuired  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  It  has  assumed  in  the  United  States 
the  position  lonjy  filled  in  England  by  Black- 
stone's  *'  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land/' It  embraces  not  merely  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  federal  Union,  but  the  municipal 
law,  written  and  unwritten,  of  the  several 
states.  Viist  and  comprehensive  in  plan,  elab- 
orate and  minute  in  research,  the  beauties  of 
its  style  and  its  liistorical  learning  conmiend  it 
to  tlie  general  reader,  while  it  has  l)een  proved 
to  be  the  best  guide  to  the  law  student,  and  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  practical  lawyer.  The  last 
years  of  Chancellor  Kent's  life  were  passed 
in  tran<iuil  pursuits,  in  enlarging  and  correct- 
ing liis  **  Commentaries,"  in  giving  opinions 
on  legal  subjects,  in  advising  and  deciding  on 
controversies  submitted  to  him,  and  performing 
all  the  duties  of  an  active  and  patriotic  citizen. 
In  1830  he  wrote  and  published,  at  the  request 
of  the  connnon  council  of  the  city,  a  compen- 
dious treatise  on  the  charter  of  New  York  and 
the  powers  of  the  nmnicipal  officers. — His  son 
William,  born  in  1J^02,  was  prominent  as  a 
lawyer  and  judge  in  New  York,  and  in  1846-'7 
was  professor  of  law  in  Harvard  universitv. 
He  dio<l  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  18G1. 

KENT,  William,  an  English  aftist,  bom  in 
Yorkshire  about  1085,  died  April  12,  1748.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  coach  j)ainter,  but  found 
patrons  who  enabled  him  to  8tu<ly  in  Rome, 
where  in  1710  he  met  the  earl  of  Burlington, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  England,  and  whose 
guest  lie  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  was  much  employed  as  an  artist,  but  neither 
as  a  painter  nor  sculptor  rose  above  ine<liocrity. 
He  became,  however,  the  founder  of  modem 
landscape  gardening  in  England,  by  laying  out 
Kensington  gardens  in  acconlance  with  prin- 
ciples of  ])erspective  and  light  and  shade,  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  bad  taste  which  had  up 
to  that  time  disfigured  English  pleasure  grounds. 
As  an  architect  he  is  said  to  have  designed  the 
admirable  structures,  Holkham  house  and  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Stowe. 

KK^'TO\,  a  N.  county  of  Kentucky,  separated 
from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  bounded  E. 
by  Lickinir  river;  area,  140  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1«70.  30,000,  of  whom  1,057  were  colored. 
The  surfa<e  is  very  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile, ^[uch  of  it  is  laid  out  in  market  gardens, 
whose  i>rfKlu(ts  are  sold  in  Cincinnati.  The 
Kentucky  Central  and  the  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati railroads  jiass  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1H7<»  were  33,504  bushels  of 
wheat,  30.870  of  rve,  374,105  of  Indian  corn, 
0!»,-lS!»  of  oats,  80,545  of  i>otatoes,  800,083  lbs. 
of  toliacco,  10,538  of  wool,  220,128  of  butter, 
and  3,875  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,847 
luT-cs,  2,008  mih'h  cows,  2,558  other  cattle, 
5. oils  sheep,  an<l  13,838  swine;  2  manufactories 
of  airricultural  implements,  7  of  brick,  5  of  car- 
ri.iL'e-,  0  uf  cooperage,  2  of  cordage  and  twine, 
1  'if  ^'la^s  ware,  4  vt  iron  forged  and  ciLst,  8  of 


marble  and  stone  work,  6  of  saddlery  and  btr- 
ness,  2  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  6  of  tin.  vo^ 
per,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  9  of  tobacco  and  snnff. 
1  of  wire  work,  4  distilleries,  4  brewerie*.  1 
saw  mill,  and  2  flour  mills.  Capitals,  Indepen- 
dence and  Covington. 

KEKTON,  SIMM,  on  American  pioneer,  bon 
in  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  April  8,  1755,  died  in 
Logan  CO.,  0.,  April  29,  1886.  At  the  a^of 
10  he  had  an  affray  with  a  vonng  man  arvor 
out  of  a  love  affair ;  and  believing  he  had  kiM 
his  adversar}',  he  fled  beyond  the  AllegfaaiH 
and  became  a  companion  of  Boone  and  fbt 
other  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky.  For  a  time 
he  acted  as  a  spy  of  Gov.  Dumnore,  and  nb- 
seqnently  participated  in  the  warfare  ws|Kd 
ofrainst  the  British  and  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  showing  remarkable  oonrape,  ma- 
city,  and  endurance.  In  1782,  learning  tbai 
his  rival  was  living,  he  returned  to  his  nadre 
place,  and  soon  after  removed  with  hb  father's 
family  to  Kentucky.  He  was  freqaentir  en- 
gaged in  Indian  warfare,  until  the  ei|>ejitian 
under  Wayne  in  1798-^4  restored  tninqaillity 
to  the  western  frontier.  As  the  countnr  bci^ 
to  fill  up  with  settlers,  his  lands,  to  wluch,  in 
consequence  of  his  iiporance  of  or  indifference 
to  legal  forms,  he  had  never  secared  peff«il 
titles,  were  taken  from  him,  and  by  repeated 
lawsuits  ho  was  reduced  to  penury.  He  ncrer- 
theless  took  up  arms  in  the  war  of  1812,  aad 
fought  with  the  Kentucky  troops  at  the  battle 
of  tlie  Thames.  In  1824  he  appeared  in  Fnak- 
fort  in  tattered  garments  to  petition  the  lep*- 
lature  of  Kentucky  to  release  the  claim  of  the 
state  upon  some  mountmn  land  owned  bv  him. 
His  appearance  at  first  excited  ridi<'ale,  but 
upon  being  recognized  ho  was  treated  with 
much  distinction ;  his  lands  were  released,  and 
a  pension  of  $240  was  procured  for  him  from 
congress.  He  died  near  the  spot  where.  58 
years  previous,  he  had  narrowly  escajied  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

KEHTTCKT,  an  interior  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  and  the  second  admitted  mider  the 
fe<leral  constitution,  between  lat.  86 ~  SO'  and 
39°  6'  I^.,  and  Ion.  82*  2'  and  89"  40'  W.  It  if 
bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  the  Ohio  river,  wlucb 
separates  it  from  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Ohio; 
£.  by  West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Big  Sandy  river  and  the 
Cumberland  mountmns ;  S.  by  Tennessee,  akmc 
a  conventional  line  mostlv  on  the  pandle)  of 
86°  35'  X. ;  and  W.  by  the  MiseismppL  k^ 
rating  it  from  ^ssouri;  greatest  length  L 
and  W.  850  m.,  greatest  breadth  178  m.;  area. 
37/»80  sq.  m.,  being  1*28  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  United  States  (excluding  iMatH 
The  state  is  divided  into  116  countieA.  viz.: 
Adair,  Allen,  Anderson,  Ballard,  Barren,  BaA| 
Bell,  Boone,  Bourbon,  Bovd,  Bovle,  Brarkeii 
Breathitt,  Breckenridge,  Bullitt,  Butter,  CiU- 
well,  Callowav,  CampbelL  CarrolL  CaitA 
Casey,  Christian,  CUrke,  CUy,  Clinton,  Crit- 
tenden, Cumberland,  Daviess,  Edmonson.  El- 
liott, Estill,  Fayette,  Fleming,  Floyd,  FkankBi. 


Fulton,  Gallatin,  Garran],  Grant,  Grarea, 
Gravson,  Green,  Greenup,  Ilaiieock,  Hardin, 
IlarW,  Harmon,  Hart,  Heoderaon,  Henry, 
Hickman.  Hupkina,  Jackson,  Jefferaon,  Jcasa- 
niine,  Johnson,  KentoD,  Knux,  Laurel,  La 
Kne,  Lawrenee,  L»e,  Letcher,  LewU,  Lincoln, 
Livinfraton,  Logan,  LroD,  McCrackcn,  McLean, 
Hadioon,  MasotliQ,  Uarion,  Moraliall,  Martin, 
Ifsson,  Meiiile,  Menifee,  Mercer,  Metcalfe, 
Monroe,  Montgonierv,  Marfan,  Mnhlenborg, 
Kelson,  Kicholaa.  Ubio,  Uldlinin,  Uwen,  Ows- 
ley, Pendletiin,  Perry,  Pike,  Powell,  Pulaski, 
Bobertmin,  Hock  Ciietlc,  Kowan,  Russell,  Seott, 
Shelby.  Simpson. S]iencer, Taylor,  ToddjTrigg, 
Trimble,  Union,  Wurren,  Washington,  Wayne, 
Webiiter,  WbitieT.Wolf,  and  Woodford.  Louia- 
Tiltc  (iHip.  in  1870,  10U,Tfi3)  is  the  lai^^eat  city 
and  uia  coinmercial  •.'iii|H>riuni  of  the  state; 
Frankfort  {u,3H6)  ia  Che  ca|>ital;  Lexington 
(14,8(11)  is  the  moat  important  inland  city. 
lUjsville  (4, 703 J,  Covington  (24,505) and Kcw- 


(■(.rt  (1.J.0S7),  tin  <iii]iii-ite  ,-UIi-r  of  the  mouth 
<.f  Lirkin-  rit\'r.  «nd  fMi-lrik' CinHnnati,  Ohio, 
Ik-nd<.-r>on  rl.1711.  im.l  P.i.iiicj.li  Hl.HCfi)  we 
tb«  uioMt  iin|<ortiiiit  <itic^  on  the  Ohio  riv- 
er, nil  of  whii'b  lire  llii;  li-rmini  <if  niilroads 
from  the  interior.  Tlio  otht-r  citiei  of  the 
ptate.  necorilinii  tu  tin-  ci-n-ns  of  IS70,  are 
Fninklin.  with  l.ni)4  Inlniliiliinl^;  llopkinsville, 
;!.]:;iJ:  OwfiLslHir..,  :i,437;  mid  Pnris,  S,655. 
Hnrrc.l^hiirtr  iitid  KiKme-tKiroUKh  are  the  oldest 
t„„-„s._Tln.  poi,iiIiiti.m  ..f  tlic  Male  at  decen- 
nial i>iTi.Klsliiis1.,rn  iisf..]li>w.<: 
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native  utd  <U,SM  forelgn-bom.  Of  the  col> 
ored,  177,409  were  blaclti  and  44,711  mnlat- 
toes,  and  there  were  IDS  Chineae.  Of  the  na- 
tivea,  87D,41fi  whites,  S0S,M8  colored,  and  88 
Indians  were  bom  in  the  atate,  18,877  in  North 
Carolina,  10,088  in  Ohio,  40,062  in  Tenneaaet^ 
and  44,108  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
The  foreign-bom  comprised  80,318  bom  in 
Germany,  81,043  in  Ireland,  4,178  in  England, 
2,0C2  in  France,  1,147  in  Switzerland,  and 
1,010  in  Scotland.  The  denxity  of  population 
was  S6-8S  to  a  aqiiare  mile.  There  were  882,- 
707  families,  with  an  average  of  667  peraona 
to  each,  and  224,060  dwellings,  each  contain- 
ing an  average  of  0'67  person*.  The  increaae 
in  the  a^jgregate  popnlauon  from  tSilO  to  1870 
was  14'80  per  cent.,  while  there  was  a  loaa  of 
fi-91  per  cent,  in  the  colored  popalation.  The 
nnmber  of  male  dtiiena  SI  years  old  and  up- 
ward was  882,806.  There  were  840,667  per- 
sona 10  yean  old  and  upward  who  were  un- 
able to  read,  and  882,170  eonld  not  write.  Of 
the  801,077  white  illiterates,  67,760  were  from 
10  to  16  yean  of  age,  88,760  were  from  16  to 
21,  and  106,691  were  81  yeare  old  and  over, 
of  whom  43,886  were  males  and  62,726  were 
female*.  Tliere  were  131,060  colored  illiter- 
ates, of  whom  24,068  were  from  10  to  16yeBrs 
old,  84,926  were  from  16  to  21,  and  81,168 
were  81  and  over,  of  whom  87,880  were  males 
and  48,877  femalea.  There  were  slao  41)  In- 
dian illiterates.  Among  male  adults  (Im  per- 
centage of  illiteratM  to  the  total  number  was 
2888 ;  among  female  adults,  S7'08.  The  num- 
ber of  paupers  supported  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1870,  was  8,060,  at  a  coat  of 
1100,717.  Of  the  total  nnmber  (1,784)  receiv- 
ing Kupport  June  1,  1S70,  1,080  were  whito 
and  7<H  colored.  The  nninbcr  <if  pt'rsuns  con- 
victed of  crime  during  the  year  wim  liii.t.  Of 
the  toiul  number  (I,iiC7)  in  jiriMiri  June  1, 
1870,  tl24  were  white  and  44.1  "     ~ 


duinK 
t  total 
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1,246  iiiwue,  and  1,141  idiotic. 
jKipulalion  10  vean  of  age  end  over  (9:10.136), 
there  were  enttageil  in  all  oc('U)<Bti»nM414.ri!)8; 
in  a^i-ulture,  8*11,080,  of  whom  127.011  were 
ocricultural  laborens  and  131.6<.)H  fHniiera  and 
pTanten";  in  profewional  and  pcrMiniil  K-nlcea, 
84,0^4,  including  I.OKO  .kTKvnien,  41,RG8  do- 
mi.t<tic  Kr^-a^t^  24.S8I  lalH.rers  not  Kj>ecifled, 
1,653  lawyens  2.414  jihyMcinns  nnd  surgeoni^ 
2,061  teachers  nut  apeciticd :  in  trade  ana 
transportation,  25,208;  and  in  nuiiinfRctures 
and  meclianical  and  mining  indul^t^it■^  44.107. 
The  total  nunit>er  of  deaths  from  all  cauMW  in 
1870  wan  14,346;  there  were  S.600deatliafrom 
ccmvumplion,  the  number  of  death:'  from  all 
causen  to  one  from  consumption  U'ing  6'7; 
the  deaths  from  pneumonia  iiumbt'ri.-d  1,614, 
there  being  1 1*7  deatbn  from  all  cbum-s  to  one 
fnim  that  diseaw;  384  deatlu  rciniltcd  from 
intermittent  and  remittent  fever.  661  from  en- 
teric fever,  and  xao  from  diarrha'a,  dynenterv, 
and  enterili:^ — The  western  part  of  Kenluckv 
is  nearly  level,  the  broad  plains  being  varied 
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bv  gentle  undulations.  The  sontheost  is  broken 
by  the  Cumberland  mountains  and  their  off- 
shoots. Narrow,  deep,  and  gloomy  valleys  in- 
tervene between  the  ridges.  None  of  the  sum- 
mits attain  a  greater  altitude  than  8,000  ft., 
and  thfir  mean  elevation  does  not  exceed  2,000 
ft.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  well  wooded, 
especially  the  foot  hills  and  valleys.  N.  and 
W.  of  the  hilly  region  lies  what  may  be  called 
an  upland,  which  extends  from  the  Big  Sandy 
river  to  Ion.  86°  W.,  and  comprehends  more 
than  half  the  whole  area  of  the  state.  Its  sur- 
face is  gently  undulating,  but  it  is  intersected 
by  numerous  narrow  and  deep  valleys  in  which 
the  rivers  run.  Though  this  upland  is  sparing- 
ly provided  with  spring  water,  its  soil  is  of  the 
iirst  quality  and  ecpial  to  any  in  the  Union. 
It  is  included  in  the  tract  of  blue  limestone 
which  extends  from  the  Ohio  river,  between  a 
point  about  40  m.  above  Louisville  and  the 
eastern  limits  of  M:ison  co.,  about  10  m.  above 
Maysville,  southwardly  to  the  Cumberland  riv- 
er, and  is  known  as  the  '*  blue  grass  region." 
The  W.  portion  of  the  state  is  divided  between 
the  "  barrens  "  and  a  country  which  is  partial- 
ly hilly.  The  barrens,  which  occupy  chiefly 
the  tract  between  the  Green  and  Cumberland 
rivers,  in  their  natural  state  are  generally  des- 
titute of  trees,  resembling  in  this  respect  the 
prairies  N.  of  the  Ohio  river ;  but  the  level  sur- 
face is  diversified  by  low  round-topped  hills, 
called  **oak  knobs"  on  ac<:ount  of  the  trees 
which  cover  them.  This  tract  was  formerly 
considered  the  least  fertile  portion  of  the  state, 
but  the  value  of  its  red  calcareous  soils  has 
greatly  increased.  The  alluvial  Imttoms  be- 
tween these  hills  and  the  Ohio  and  its  atflu- 
ents  are  exceedingly  rich.  On  the  north  and 
west  the  barrens  are  marginetl  by  a  more 
broken  and  hilly  country,  which  gradually  pass- 
es to  the  low  flats  which  skirt  the  Ohio  and 
Mis«*issippi  rivers.  This  tract  is  superior  in 
fertility  to  the  barrens,  but  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  upland  country. — Kentucky  is  amply 
])rovided  with  noble  streams.  The  Mississippi 
forms  its  W.  limit  for  80  m.  Along  the  X.  W. 
and  X.  boundary  run"?  the  Ohio  in  a  winding  ' 
course  for  nearly  000  m.,  navigable  through- 
out, and  a(Ti)nling  with  its  chief  affluents  water 
commnnic.ition  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
Mississippi  receives  from  Kentucky  only  a 
few  infMinsiderahle  tributaries.  Of  the  streams 
which  How  into  the  Ohio,  the  most  eastern  is 
the  Hig  Sandy,  which  has  its  sources  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Wot  Virginia ;  where  it  approaches 
Kentucky  it  turns  nearly  due  \.,  and  continues 
in  that  direction  to  its  outlet,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia; it  is  navigable  only  for  a  short  distance, 
owing  to  falls  which  oc<'ur  where  it  issues  = 
from  the  mountain  region.  The  Licking  rises  ' 
in  Floyd  co.,  flows  with  many  windings  in  a  I 
X.  W.  direction  for  more  than  200  m.,  and  ! 
falls  into  the  Ohio  between  Covington  and  I 
Xewport,  opposite  Cincinnati;  in  winter  and  [ 
spring  it  is  navigable  for  about  70  m.    The  dif-  | 


ferent  branches  of  the  Eentnckj  river  rue  in 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  form  by  thrir 
nnion  a  considerable  stream,  which  flown  fint 
X.  AV.,  then  S.  W.,  and  at  last  N.  X-  W.;  it§ 
course  is  about  260  m.,  and  though  veir  ra|nd 
it  may  be  navigated  by  steamboats  80'  m.  to 
a  point  20  m,  above  Frankfort,  and  by  sduS 
bouts  for  100  m.  higher.  Green  river  iM 
in  the  W.  districts  cdf  the  upland  region,  ind 
flows  W.  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  to  ia 
junction  with  its  chief  affluent  the  Big  Bff- 
ren,  where  it  turns  X.  W.  and  finally  N^  joia* 
ing  the  Ohio  about  50  m.  above  the  Cmnbc^ 
land ;  its  length  is  about  800  m.,  and  it  is  nsvi- 
gable  for  steamboats  to  Greenabnrg,  200  vl, 
and  for  boats  nearly  to  the  heads  of  Uie  strMm. 
Xavigation  was  obstructed  by  falb  about  fiO  nt 
above  its  mouth,  but  a  lock  and  dam  at  tfait 
point  has  obviated  the  difficulty.  Cumber- 
land river  rises  in  the  valley  between  the  Con* 
berland  and  Laurel  mountains;  it  travcfMi 
both  the  mountain  and  tlie  upland  regkxii, 
generally  in  a  westerly  direction,  hut  on  ip- 
proaching  the  barrens  it  turns  S.  and  entccs 
Tennessee,  where  it  makes  a  large  bend  and 
then  reenters  Kentucky  with  a  $.  W.  ooane, 
and  so  continues  to  the  Ohio,  which  it  eaten 
about  10  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tenaet- 
see ;  it  is  nearly  600  m.  long,  and  as  itscnrmt 
is  comparatively  gentle  it  offers  an  easy  navi- 
gation for  sloops  and  steamboats  as  far  ip  ai 
Xashville,  Tenn.,  200  m.  from  its  mooth,  and 
at  high  water  to  BurkesviUe,  Ky. ;  for  botts 
of  15  tons  it  is  navigable  for  800  m^  and  for 
river  boats  much  higher.  Tlie  Tennessee  flon 
only  about  70  m.  through  Kentucky ;  itadmi^ 
steamboats  to  Florence,  Ala.,  800  m.  tram  iu 
mouth. — Kentucky  lies  wholly  in  themtf 
region  of  stratified  rocks  of  the  west.  TKmsc 
traverse  the  state  in  layers  so  neariy  hor- 
izontal, that  often  over  broad  di^bricti  no 
dip  is  perceptible  to  the  eye.  Through  ths 
central  portion  of  the  state,  from  N.  to  &i 
the  Silurian  groups,  which  are  here  alinoit 
exclusively  calcareous,  thus  oven^read  ths 
surface  for  nearly  100  m.  in  width,  and  form 
the  great  central  axis  of  the  lowest  rocks.  At 
Louisville  they  disappear  by  reason  ai  thrir 
very  gentle  westward  dip,  and  paas  bcneSlh 
the  limestones  of  the  Devonian  age,  which 
here  lie  exposed  in  horizontal  strmta.  fonniai 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  reefs  wbidi  occsp 
sion  the  falls  at  tliis  place.  They  are  socceidcd 
by  the  carI>oniferous  limestone ;  and  still  f■^ 
ther  W.  the  coal  measurea,  oommeBdng  tf 
Rome  on  the  Ohio  river,  are  traced  almort  to 
the  mouth  of  this  river.  This  is  the  soOdMfi 
end  of  the  coal  field  of  lUinois  and  Infioa 
which  extends  S.  nearly  across  the  wemn 
portion  of  Kentucky.    (See  Coal)  Jb  thii 

f portion  occurs  the  Breckenridge  cod,  fa 
y  extensively  used  in  the  manofactare  of 
sene.  To  the  east,  about  100  m.  tram 
ville,  the  same  repetition  of  the  f onnatioii  it 
encountere<1,  as  the  Silurian  ro^a  dip  Es* 
this  side  of  the  axis;  and  the  coal 
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which  oocnpj  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the 
state  are  a  part  of  the  great  Appalachian  coal 
field  which  overspreads  western  Virginia  and 
Pennsylyania.  The  limestones  ahound  in  fos- 
sil remains,  and  those  of  the  falls  at  Louisville 
are  especially  famous  for  their  remarkably  fine 
coralline  productions.  The  hydraulic  lime- 
stone is  found  here,  and  largely  used  in  the 
manufaeturo  of  cements.  When  the  river  is  low 
the  rocks  in  it8  bed  appear  like  the  coral  reefs 
produced  by  living  zoOphytes,  the  softer  por- 
tions being  worn  away,  so  that  the  hard  cal- 
careous corals  stand  out  in  relief  precisely  as 
if  they  were  living.  Fine  selected  specimens 
being  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  others  of 
recent  growth,  none  but  a  zoologist  wonld 
be  able  to  guess  which  were  ancient  and 
which  modern.  These  limestones  also  abound 
in  caves,  some  of  which  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  curiosities.  Upon  their 
walls  are  found  incrustations  of  saltpetre,  which 
in  some  instances  have  been  profitably  collect- 
ed. The  Mammoth  cave,  near  Green  river,  in 
Edmonwn  co.,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  explored  through  winding  passages 
more  than  10  m.  (See  Maihioth  Cavb.)  In 
•ome  of  the  superficial  depressions  of  the  lime- 
stone nro  found  the  low  swamps  known  as 
'Micks/^  frequented  by  deer  ana  elk,  and  in 
ancient  times  by  the  buffalo,  and  in  a  still  more 
distant  epoch  by  the  extinct  species  of  ele- 
phant, horse,  mastodon,  megalonyx,  &c,  whose 
bones  are  occasionally  found  near  the  saline 
springs  of  these  quagmires.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  localities  is  the  Big  Bone 
lick,  23  m.  S.  W.  of  Cincinnati.  Lead  ores 
have  been  worked  to  a  small  extent  heretofore, 
but  considerable  efforts  are  now  in  progress 
for  their  development.  Salt  springs  occur  in 
many  [>laces  among  the  sandstone  rocks,  and 
sulphur,  siiline.  und  chAlylKMito  springs  are  nu- 
merous. On  (tooso  creek  in  Clay  co.,  and  in 
Meade  co.,  salt  is  largely  manufactured  from 
brine  proeure<l  by  boring.  The  **  hanging 
rcx-k ''  iron  region  comprises  a  portion  of  N.  E. 
Kentuckv  and  of  S.  Ohio;  it  is  about  15  m. 
wide,  and  extends  about  80  m.  from  the  Ohio 
river  into  Kentucky,  and  about  50  m.  N.  into 
Ohio.  The  ores  of  this  region  arc  mostly  brown 
lieniatite ;  they  lie  in  strata  which  dip  to  the 
ea«*t  witli  :i  sliirht  deviation  to  the  south.  There 
are  two  cK-arly  defined  strata,  the  lower  being 
from  1<»  to  3i)  in.  tliiok  and  yiehling  block  ore. 
Abovr  tlii-^.  at  <Ii'<tanoes  varying  from  30  to  75 
ft.,  lios  tlu'  stratum  known  as  thclnnestoneore, 
which  ii  from  12  to  5o  in.  thick.  These  ores 
contain  from  40  to  Tm  per  cent,  of  iron,  which 
is  found  to  l>e  remarkably  well  adaptinl  for  the 
manufai  ture  of  car  wheels.  Numerous  iron 
fuma<*t*N  an*  in  operation  in  this  region.  Be- 
sides iron  ores,  large  deposits  of  sujjerior  coal, 
fire  clay,  moulding  sand,  limestone,  building 
stone  of  Mipcrior  (juality,  potter's  clay,  and  sand 
suitahle  for  making  glass  are  found.  Exten- 
sive deposits  of  hydrattnl  oxides  of  iron  exist 
in  the  S.  W.  counties,  bonlering  on  the  Ten- 
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neatee  and  Onmbeilaiid  liTert;  and  different 
ores  of  iron  are  found  all  through  the  coal 
fields  and  in  tiie  tlate  ttid  aaboMrbonilerooo 
limestone  regions. — ^The  bine  limestone  region, 
which  was  originally  covered  with  foreata  of 
large  trees  and  a  dense  undergrowth  of  reeda, 
contains  the  richest  aoil  in  the  state,  and  that 
part  of  it  between  the  Ohio  and  the  vicinity  of 
Lexington  is  commonly  called  the  **  garden  of 
Kentucky.^  The  barrens  are  thinly  wooded 
with  trees  which  hare  grown  np  almost  wholly 
since  the  settlement  of  the  state,  but  produce 
good  pasturage,  so  that  the  average  fertility  of 
jD^entucky  may  be  considered  eonal  to  that  of 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  climate  ia 
remarkably  pleasant,  but  variable.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  55*  F. ;  in  winter 
the  thermometer  frequently  falls  to  80*  or  15% 
and  occasionally  below  aero,  and  in  aunnner 
rises  to  94*  or  100*.  Winter  aometimea  con* 
tinnes  from  late  November  to  eariy  ApriL 
but  snow  seldom  lies  long  on  the  ground,  ana 
cattle  and  sheep  are  aln^oad  tbron^uNit  the 
coldest  seasons.  In  spring  and  aannner  8.  W. 
winds  prevail,  and  the  weather  ia  delightfuL 
The  N.  W.  wind  producea  the  mateat  winter 
cold.  Rain  falla  abundantly  in  winter  and 
spring,  but  is  sometimes  scanty  in  summer  and 
autumn,  the  weather  in  those  seasons  being 
characteristicallvdry  and  constant — ^There  are 
still  extensive  forests  in  Kentucky.  In  the 
mountain  and  upland  region  are  found  chiefly 
tnlip  trees,  elm,  oak,  Mh.  hickory,  walnut| 
cherry,  ^^ ;  those  of  the  iMUTena  are  chiefly 
oaks,  oheatnuta,  and  elma.  Among  the  most 
useful  trees  are  the  sugar  maple,  black  and 
honey  locust,  wikl  cherrv,  and  the  aereral 
varieties  of  oak  and  walnut,  which  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  state  furnished  house- 
hold staples  of  great  value.  The  nrincipol 
fniit  trees  are  the  apple  and  peacn.  Be- 
sides being  a  great  grain-growing  state,  Ken- 
tucky produces  more  than  half  of  the  hemp 
grown  in  the  Union,  and  four  sevenths  of  the 
flax.  In  the  8.  W.  districts,  along  the  Ten- 
nessee, Cumberland,  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
some  cotton  is  raised ;  and  the  tobacco  grown 
in  these  regions  and  in  the  rich  soil  further  £. 
supplies  a  valuable  material  to  the  commerce  of 
the  state.  As  an  agricultural  state  Kentucky 
holds  a  verv  high  rauk.  Of  the  total  produc* 
tion  of  hemp  (12,746  tons)  in  the  United  Statea 
in  1870,  as  reported  by  the  federal  census, 
7,777  tons  were  contributed  by  Kentuckv; 
while  of  the  entire  vield  of  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  (2C2,785,841  lbs.)  105,806,869 
lbs.  were  the  pro<luct  of  this  state.  In  the 
same  year  only  Ave  states  produced  more  In- 
dian com,  four  more  rve,  two  more  honey, 
and  three  more  wax,  and  onlv  three  contained 
more  swine.  According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
there  were  in  the  state  118,42S  farms;  of 
these,  88,989  contained  between  20  and  50 
acres,  29,781  between  50  and  100,  25,490  be- 
tween 100  and  500, 616  between  500  and  1,000, 
and  164  contained  1,000  acres  and  over.    Tlie 
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average  size  of  farms  was  158  acres.  The  total 
amount  of  land  in  farms  was  18,660, 106  acres,  of 
which  8,103,850  were  improved  and  10,556,250 
unimproved,  9,134,658  acres  of  the  latter  being 
woodland;  the  percentage  of  unimproved  to 
total  land  in  farms  was  56*6.  The  cash  value 
of  farms  was  sg;3 11,238,916;  farming  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  $8,572,896 ;  total  amount 
of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  value 
of  board,  $10,709,3H2;  total  (estimated)  value 
of  all  farm  productions,  including  betterments 
and  additions  to  stock,  $87,477,374;  of  or- 
chard products,  $1,231,385;  of  proiluce  of 
market  gardens,  $527,329 ;  of  forest  products, 
$574,994;  of  home  manufactures,  $1,683,972; 
of  all  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter, 
$24,121,861;  of  all  live  stock,  $66,287,343. 
The  chief  agricultural  productions  were  38,532 
bushels  of  spring  and  5,690,172  of  winter  wheat, 
1,108,933  of  rye,  50,091,006  of  Indian  corn, 
6,620,103  of  oats,  238,486  of  barley,  3,448  of 
buckwheat,  119,926  of  peas  and  beans,  2,391,- 
062  of  Irish  and  802,114  of  sweet  potatoes, 
2.551  of  clover  and  85,896  of  grass  seed,  14,- 
657  of  flaxseed,  204,399  tons  of  hay,  and  7,777 
of  hemp,  1,080  bales  of  cotton,  105,305,8i)9 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  2,234,450  of  wool,  237,268  of 
flax,  11,874,978  of  butter,  115,219  of  cheese, 
1,345,779  gallons  of  milk  sold,  49,073  of  ma- 
ple and  1,740,453  of  sorghum  molasses,  62,860 
of  wine,  269,416  lbs.  of  maple  sugar,  1,171,500 
of  honey,  and  32,557  of  wax.     There  were  on 


farms  817,084  horses,  99,280  mnles  and 
es,  247,615  milch  cows,  69,719  working  oxen, 
382,998  other  cattle,  986,765  sheep,  and  1.8:^- 
227  swine.  In  1870  16  states  ranked  Libber 
than  Kentucky  in  the  total  value  of  manufac- 
tured products.  In  distilled  liquors,  the  AUte 
ranked  flrst  in  the  number  of  establishments 
second  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and 
fourth  in  the  value  of  products,  as  appein 
from  the  following  statement ; 
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The  manufacture  of  distilled  Honors  is  almoic 
wholly  contined  to  whiskey,  tiie  amount  of 
high  wines  made  being  very  small.    The  total 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  re- 
ported by  the  census  was  5,890,  using  1.147 
steam  engines  of  81,928  horse  power,  and  459 
water  wheels  of  7,640  horse  i>ower,  and  em- 
ploying 30,686  hands,  mostly  nude  adults.    Tbe 
total  amount  of  capital  employed  was  9^9.- 
277,809 ;  wages  paiu  during  the  rear.  $9,441- 
I  524 ;   materials  consumed,  $29,497,535 :  pro- 
;  ducts,  $54,625,809.    The  chief  industries  an 
I  shown  by  the  following  table  : 
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— Kentucky  has  little  direct  foreipn  commerce, 
but  its  (l(nnf>ti('  cMuninerce  is  very  extensive.  | 
The  chief  coniinercial  phices  are  Maysville,  Cov- 
inu'ton,  Louisville,  Owen.sboro,  Henderson,  and 
Padiicah.  on  tlie  ()hi»),  Columbus  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  Lexin^on  in  the  interior.  The  prin-  ' 
cipal  exports  are  heini),  lla.x,  tobacco,  horses, 
mules,  ho^s,  cattle,  bajririnjr,  and  roj)e.     There 


are  two  United  States  castoins districts,  of  wUrk 
Louisville  and  Paducali  are  the  ports  of  cnliy- 
The  total  namber  of  vessels  repisftered,  ca- 
rolled, and  licensed  in  1878  was  5i»  of  18,607 
tons,  at  Louisville,  and  15,  of  2,878  xsmk,  tf 
Paducali.  Of  those  at  Ix^iiiaville,  44  wm 
steamers  and  11  barges,  while  the  entitv  wm' 
her  at  Paducah  were  steamenL    Boat  huUsr 
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is  carried  on  at  both  of  these  po!nt« ;  24  boata 
were  built  in  1878,  inclading  17  steamers  at 
Louisville  and  4  at  Padncah.  Internal  im- 
provements have  been  well  attended  to,  and 
several  of  the  lar^e  rivers  have  been  rendered 
navigable  for  considerable  distances  above  their 
natural  heads  of  navigation ;  the  works  on  the 
Kentucky  and  Green  arc  the  most  important 
The  completion  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville 


enables  boots  800  ft  long  and  80  ft  wide  to 
pass  through  nearljr  the  whole  jear.  As  early 
as  1841  Kentucky  had  28  m.  of  ndlwaj.  The 
mileage  liad  increased  to  549  in  1881,  852  in 
1869,  and  1,128  in  1871.  In  1878  the  total 
number  of  miles  of  main  track  in  the  state  was 
1,228,  and  other  roads  were  in  process  of  con- 
struction  and  projected.  The  railways,  with 
their  termini  and  the  number  of  miles  m  opera- 
tion in  1878,  were : 


CORPORATIONS. 


Cincinnati  Southern  (In  progress) 

EAktrrn  Kontucliy 

Loui«rill«,  Paducab,  and  Southwestern. . . 
Eliubcthtnwn,  Lexington,  sod  Big  ttandy 

Kentucky  Central 

Louisrilie.  CinciiuuUl,  tad  Lexington 

lirsDcbes 


naicivL 


LooiikTllle,  Nashrllle.  and  Great  Bouthero. 
Sdvinpliis  division 


Branches 


Marysville  and  I.exington    

Mobil«>  and  Ohio 

NaKhviJle.  Oiattan^wfra.  and  bt  Louis. 

C>wrn»lioro  and  ilu>s«*llville 

Padurah  and  Memphis 

bt.  liouis  and  Southeastern 

Brmnch 


CtDdniMtl  tad  Chattmooffc,  Tena 

-  RiTcrtoD  uidOraTMMi 

i  LoalsTiUt  tad  Padaca 

Lexlogtoo  Mid  moath  of  Biff  Sttidj  liTcr 

CoTingtontad  NteboksTille 

.  LootovlUe  tad  Ltxtagtoa 

<  Leztngton  Juaetkw  to  Newport 

Ancborage  to  ShelbyvUlo 

I  Loaltvllle  tad  NaabrQIe,  Tena 

Memphia  JnneUoa  to  Menphlt*  Teaa.. . . 

Lebaaoa  Jancttoo  to  LlTlantoa 

RMiaiood  JnnctioB  to  Kkfaiooad 

BardstowB  Jaactkio  to  Bardatown 

GlMgow  Jnaetkm  to  Glaafow 

Paris  aod  MaysviUo ^ 

Cohnnbttiaad  Mobile,  Ate 

HlekmAB  and  Chattanooga.  Tana 

Owensboro  to  Tenocaaeo  state  ttae 

Padocab  and  Memphis,  Tcaa 

;  East 8tLoiila,IU..aBdNaihrtUa, Teaa.. 
,  dbawncetowa,  IlUtoMadlaooTlUe 


MOnle 


the 
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In  1873  there  wore  36  national  banks  in  opera- 
tion, with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $8,203,700  and 
an  t)iit>t«n{linjr  circulation  of  $7,021,900.  The 
entire  bank  circulation  of  the  state  was  $7,687,- 
IXHi,  luinfr  $5  7H  per  capita.  Tlie  ratio  of  cir- 
culation to  wcaltli  was  1-3,  and  to  the  bank  cap- 
ital Sl-4. — The  present  constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky was  adopte<l  in  \<)i).  Every  free  male 
citizt-n  21  yoars  of  ajrc,  who  liaH  resided  in 
Xhv  state  two  y*'ars,  in  the  county  one  year, 
und  in  the  precinct  <)0  days  next  prece<linp 
nn  ck'ction,  is  entitled  to  vote.  The  gen- 
eral election  is  fixed  ]>y  law  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  Aujjrust.  an<l  voting  is  rira  rore^  ex- 
cept in  the  election  of  rcpresentaVives  to  con- 
fZTv«.  when  it  is  by  hall<»t.  The  lejrislature 
c(»nKi>ts  <»f  n  senate  of  3S  members,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  of  100.  Senators 
must  he  .SO  years  of  a^e,  and  are  chosen  for 
four  years,  one  half  every  second  year.  Rep- 
reM.*nt:>tives  must  he  'li  years  of  ajre.  and  hold 
otliee  tw«>  years.  The  sessions  of  the  lepisla- 
ture  are  hienni:il,  heiriunin^  <»n  the  first  Mon- 
day <»f  Decern  her  in  every  odd  year,  and  last- 
in;:  not  Ion;:er  than  r»o  <lays  unless  hy  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  hotli  houses.  Members  are  paid 
$.5  a  <lay,  and  1*)  cents  a  mile  for  travel.  The 
p>v«rnor  is  cht»sen  for  four  years.  He  must 
\k'  '>:}  year--  of  aire,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  heeu  resident  in  the  state  for 
six  years.  He  i>*  in*Oi;:ihle  tn  the  oflice  for  the 
four  years  succeeding;  his  term.  A  majority 
vote  in  each  house  is  sutlicient  to  pass  a  bill 


over  tbe  govemor^s  veto.  The  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, auditor,  attorney  general,  register  of 
land  office,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction are  also  elected  for  four  jears.  The 
lieutenant  governor,  with  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  the  poveruor,  is  ex  officio  president  of 
the  senate.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  oflice 
of  governor  during  the  last  half  of  the  term, 
the  lieutenant  governor,  and  failing  him  the 
speaker  of  the  senate,  acts  as  governor;  but 
if  during  the  first  half  of  the  tenn,  then  t 
new  election  is  held.  The  treasurer  is  elected 
by  the  people  every  two  years.  The  sccrctanr 
of  state  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and 
holds  office  during  the  governor's  tenn.  The 
official  salaries  are :  for  the  governor  $5,000, 
secretarv  of  state  $1,500,  auditor  $2,500,  reg- 
ister of'  land  oftice  $2,000,  treasurer  $2,400, 
and  su{)erintendent  of  public  instruction  $3,000. 
The  sccretarj'  of  state,  auditor,  and  register 
of  the  land  office  also  have  certain  fees.  The 
pay  of  the  lieutenant  governor  is  $8  a  day  du- 
ring attendance  at  the  legislative  session.  Tlio 
judiciary  consists  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
which  has  api>el late  jurisdiction  only,  circuit 
and  county  courts.  The  state  is  divided  into 
four  appi'llate  judicial  districts  and  16  circuit 
court  uistricts.  Louisville  has  separate  chan- 
cery and  common  pleas  courts,  and  additional 
courts  have  been  established  in  several  dis- 
tricts. The  court  of  appeal  consists  of  a  chief 
justice  and  tliree  Judges,  a  clerk,  sergeant,  and 
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reporter.  The  judges  have  each  $5,000  a  year, 
and  the  attorney  general  $500  and  fees.  The 
Louisville  chancery  court  consists  of  a  chan- 
cellor (salary  $3,000),  a  clerk,  and  a  marshal 
(fees).  The  judges  of  circuit  are  paid  $3,000, 
and  attorneys  $500  and  foes.  The  judges  of 
the  Louisville  courts  are  paid  in  addition  $1,000 
each  by  the  city.  All  judges  and  other  officers 
of  courts  are  elected  by  the  people.  Judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals  and  the  circuit  courts 
must  have  had  eight  years'  experience  in  law 
to  be  eligible  to  the  bench.  Kentucky  is  rep- 
resented in  congress  by  two  senators  and  10 
representatives,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  12 
votes  in  the  electoral  college.  According  to 
the  federal  census  of  1870,  the  assessed  value 
of  real  estate  was  $311,470,694,  and  of  per- 
sonal $98,or>4,000 ;  total  assessed  value  of 
property,  $409,544,294;  true  value  of  real 
and  personal  estate,  $004,318,552.  The  total 
taxation  not  national  amounted  to  $5,730,118, 
including  $2,254,413  state,  $1,307,833  coun- 
ty, and  $2,107,872  town,  city,  &c.  The  total 
receipts  into  the  state  trejisury  during  the 
fiscal  year  were  $2,107,149,  the  most  important 
sources  being:  direct  taxes,  $1,491,775;  corpo- 
rations, banks,  and  insurance  companies,  $332,- 
992  ;  and  licenses,  $78,551.  The  total  disburse- 
ments amounted  to  $1,824,892.  The  bonded 
debt  of  the  state  in  1872  was  $900,394.  In 
1874  it  was  entirely  free  from  debt  except  the 
amount  duo  the  school  fund,  $1,628,128  08, 
which  is  made  by  the  constitution  a  permanent 
debt  of  which  the  interest  only  is  to  be  paid. 
A  direct  tax  of  45  cent^  on  every  $100  in 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  is  annually 
collected  for  various  purposes  of  state  govern- 
ment, of  which  20  cent<t  goes  to  the  school 
fund  and  the  remainder  to  general  purposes. 
Stock  in  banks  and  other  moneyed  corpora- 
tions is  taxed  50  cents  on  each  share  of  $100. 
Railroads  are  tiixed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state,  on  a  valuation  of  $20,000  a  mile,  at  the 
rate  of  45  cents  on  every  $100.  The  same  rate 
of  tax  is  also  paid  by  toll  bridge,  mining,  man- 
ufacturing, gaslight,  street  railroad,  and  water- 
works corporations.  Express,  telegraph,  and 
turnpike  companies  are  also  taxed. — The  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  is  required 
to  set  forth  in  his  annual  report  the  condition 
of  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  feeble-minded.  The  asylum 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  Louisville, 
opened  in  1^42,  is  intended  to  affonl  board 
and  tuition  free  of  charge  to  the  blind  of  the 
state  between  the  ages  of  7  and  17  years.  Not 
only  the  totally  blind,  but  those  whose  eye- 
sight is  so  defective  that  they  cannot  see  to 
read,  may  be  received  and  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  Besides  the  onlinary 
branches,  instruction  is  given  in  industrial  pur- 
suits. In  1873  there  were  5  teachers  and  59 
pupils.  The  institution  for  deaf  mutes  in  Dan- 
ville, organized  in  1823,  is  open  to  all  persons 
of  this  chi'W  in  the  state,  without  charge  for 
board  or  tuition.     Pupils  supported  by  the 


state  are  expected  to  remun  five  jean.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  in  1878  wai  78.  in- 
structors 5 ;  number  of  pupils  received  ance 
the  opening  of  the  inatitutioii  was  690.  of 
whom  344  were  males  and  246  females  Pro- 
vision is  made  by  the  state  for  the  edocsdoB 
of  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  inttitatioa 
for  this  class  in  Frankfort,  which  has  been  it 
existence  since  1860.  It  is  designed  for  the 
education  of  imbecile  children,  and  not  ss  in 
asylum  for  hopeless  idiots.  Those  nnabU  to 
pay  may  be  educated  free  of  charge.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  1874  wu  lOi 
The  state  penitentiary  in  Frankfort,  in  1871. 
had  650  convicts.  In  1878  the  l^giilatan 
passed  an  act  vesting  the  management  of  etck 
of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  state,  «• 
cept  that  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  a  ImrA 
of  nine  commissioners,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  senate,  and  moat  be  resdtali 
of  the  county  where  the  institution  is  situated. 
It  was  also  provided  that  the  aajlum  for  the 
insane  at  Lexington  should  he  known  as  the 
first  Kentucky  lunatic  asylum,  that  at  HopkiBft- 
ville  as  the  second  Kentucky  lunatic  asjfam, 
the  institution  for  the  education  of  feeble- 
minded children  as  the  tliird  Kentucky  Inaatk 
asylum,  and  the  state  house  of  reform  for  ja- 
vonile  delinquents  at  Anchorage  as  the  fovtb 
Kentucky  lunatic  asylum.  The  two  institutioBf 
first  named  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  treatment  of 
^4unatic8  afflicted  with  acute  mania,**  and  Uh 
other  two  to  cases  of  ^*  chrome  mania  or  cai- 
lepsy.^' — Under  the  new  school  law  of  1871.  ne 
general  educational  interests  of  the  state  aic  a- 
trusted  to  a  board  of  education,  oompring  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  senvUrr 
of  state,  and  attorney  general,  together  wHhtvo 
professional  teachers  to  be  elected  by  tb^ 
The  more  immediate  supervision  of  the  seboob 
is  vested  in  the  superintendent  of  poblie  ia- 
struction  (who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  foor 
years,  and  receives  an  annual  aalarr  of  fr^^ 
a  commissioner  of  common  achoob  in  esrb 
county,  and  a  trustee  for  each  school  distriel; 
only  teachers  who  have  obtained  certiflestes 
are  employed.  The  annual  revenue  of  tbe 
common  school  fund  comprisea  the  iatcrat  tf 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  ittle 
school  bond  of  $1,827,000,  the  dividcadi  «t 
785  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  Kca- 
tucky,  the  annual  tax  of  20  cents  on  each  |100 
in  value  of  the  property  of  tl»e  state,  and  eer 
tain  fines  and  forfeiturea.  This  income  ii  dis* 
tributed  each  year  among  tlie  coontieB  md 
districts  according  to  the  number  of  white 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  20  jmn. 
The  amount  available  in  1873  waa  ■M'tr 
$1,000,000.  The  pro  rata  amount  to  mn 
child  during  the  year  ending  Jane  80,  1874, 
was  $1  60.  and  $2  20  for  the  prec^diiy  W- 
The  entire  income  of  the  school  fund  ia  dero- 
ted  to  educating  white  children.  The  kgUs- 
ture  of  1878-'4  passed  an  act  eaUMidite  i 
system  of  common  school  edneatloB  for  trnf- 
ed  children,  to  be  under  the  aaperriaMB  «f  At 
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saperintendent  of  public  instraction  and  the 
state  board  of  education.  The  funds  for  its 
support  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  annual 
revenue  tax  of  25  cents,  and  20  cents  in  addi- 
tion on  each  $100  in  value  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty owned  or  held  by  colored  persons,  which 
tax  shall  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose  what- 
ever ;  a  capitation  tax  of  $1  on  each  male  col- 
ored person  above  the  age  of  21  years;  and  all 
tlie .  tines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  imposed 
upon  and  collected  from  colored  persons  due 
the  state,  except  the  amount  thereof  allowed 
by  law  to  attorneys  for  the  commonwealth. 
The  act  in  effect  appropriates  all  taxes  levied 
on  colored  i>eople  or  their  property  to  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  children.  The  total  taxable 
proi>erty  of  the  colored  i>eople  of  the  state  in 
1873  was  $3,569,040,  and  the  number  of  male 
colored  persons  over  21  years  of  age  was  45,- 
604.  The  number  of  colored  children  of  school 
age  reported  to  the  auditor  in  1873  was  41,- 
289.  In  1873  the  whole  number  of  persons  of 
school  age  in  tlie  state  was  416,763,  and  the 
number  of  schools  5,381.  The  state  teachers* 
association  meets  annually,  and  teachers*  in- 
stitutes are  held  at  intervals  during  tlie  year. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  total  num- 
ber of  white  diildren  in  the  state  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  18  years  was  454,589,  and  of 
colored  78,720.  Of  the  latter,  only  7,702  were 
attending  school.  There  were  5, 149  education- 
al institutions,  ])ublic  and  private,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  6,846  teachers,  of  whom  8,972  were 
males  and  2.374  females,  and  245,189  pupils,  of 
whom  125,734  were  males  and  119,405  females. 
The  total  income  of  all  these  institutions  was 
$2,538,429,  of  which  $893,015  was  derived  from 
endowment,  $674,992  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $1,470,422  from  tuition  and  other 
sources.  There  were  4,727  public  schools,  with 
5,351  teachers  ami  218,240  pupils;  the  income 
oznounteil  to  $1,150,451,  of  which  $24,885  was 
from  endowment,  $604,905  from  taxation  and 
public  funds,  and  $520,661  from  tuition  and 
other  sources.  The  number  of  colleges  was 
42,  having  223  teachers  and  5,864  pupils;  and 
there  were  95  academies,  with  286  teachers  and 
6,224  [tupils,  and  195  private  schools,  with  802 
teachers  and  7,948  pupils.  Kentucky  has  (1874) 
no  state  normal  wliool,  but  efforts  have  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  one.  Normal 
instruction,  however,  is  afforded  by  several 
collejres.  The  Kentucky  university,  established 
in  IK'jS,  embraces  a  college  of  arts,  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college,  the  college  of 
the  i>ible,  a  coiiunercial  college,  and  a  college 
of  law.  Each  college  is  under  the  immediate 
govi-rnnunt  of  its  own  faculty  and  presiding 
officer.  The  general  supervision  of  the  uni- 
ver>ity  is  ctnumitted  to  the  regent,  who  is  cho- 
sen from  the  curators.  In  1865  the  agricul- 
turjd  and  mechanical  college,  established  by 
means  of  the  congressional  land  grant,  was 
ma<1e  a  ]>art  <»f  the  university,  and  the  citizens 
of  Lexinixton  havinir  given  $1  (Ml, 000  for  the 
purchase  of  an  experimental  and  model  farm 


and  the  ereetion  of  bnlldiiigi  for  the  agrieol- 
tural  college,  the  oniversity  waa  removed  to 
that  city.  Tne  tract  of  land  oocapied  by  the 
agricidtural  college  contains  488  acres,  and  em- 
braces Aahland,  once  the  home  of  Henry  Clay. 
The  endowment  and  real  estate  of  the  oni- 
versity amoant  to  about  $800,000.  Students 
are  employed  in  industrial  pursaits  at  a  cood 
rate  of  compensation.  The  Kentucky  military 
institute  in  Frankfort,  organized  in  1846,  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  viaitora  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  Among  the  moat 
prominent  educational  institutions  are  Berea 
college,  at  Berea,  at  which  students  are  received 
without  regard  to  sex  or  color ;  Bethel  college 
(Baptist),  at  Rnssellville ;  Cecilian  college  (Ro- 
man Catholic),  at  Elizabetlitown ;  Centre  col- 
lege (Presbyterian),  at  Danville ;  Eminence  col- 
lege, at  Eminence,  open  to  both  aezea ;  Georae- 
town  college  (BaptistX  at  Georgetown ;  and  Bt 
Mary's  college  (Roman  CatholicX  at  St  Karv'a 
Station.  The  leadinginstitutiona  for  the  eda- 
cation  of  women  are  Daughters'  college  (Chris- 
tian), at  Harrodsbnrg:  Georgetown  female 
seminary  (Baptist);  Lebanon  female  college; 
Logan  female  college  (Metliodist  EpiscopidX 
at  Kussellville;  llocker  female  college  (Chris- 
tian); Lexington  Baptist  female  college,  St. 
CaUierine's  academy  (Roman  Cathode),  and 
Christchurch  seminary  (Episcopal),  at  Isl- 
ington. Inatmotion  in  theology  is  afforded 
by  St  Joseph's  seminary  (Roman  CatholicX  at 
Giardstown,  Western  Bantbt  theol<Mrical  insti- 
tute at  Georgetown,  college  of  the  Bible,  Ken- 
tucky nniveruty,  and  the  theoloffical  depart- 
ments of  Georgetown  and  Bethel  college ;  in 
medicine,  by  the  medical  department  of  the 
university  of  Louisville  and  by  the  Louisville 
medical  college. — According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  tliere  were  80  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  in  the  state,  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  197,180,  and  issuing  18,270,160 
copies  annually.  There  were  8  daily,  with  a 
circulation  of  81,000;  4  tri- weekly,  circulation 
3,500;  4  semi-weekly,  circulation,  4,100;  68 
weeklv,  circulation  187,080;  and  7  monthly, 
with  a  circulation  of  19,700.  In  1878  the  pub- 
lications were  9  daily,  6  of  which  issued  also 
weekly  editions,  1  tri-weekly,  4  semi-weekly,  80 
weekly,  and  9  monthlv.  The  total  number  of 
libraries  in  1870  was  5,546,  containing  1,009,- 
280  volumes;  4,874,  with  1,590,  245  volumes, 
were  private,  and  1,172,  with  818,985  volumes, 
were  other  than  private,  including  two  state 
libraries,  with  9,200  volumes;  10  town,  city, 
&c.,  with  13,486;  218  court  and  law,  with  61,- 
590;  18  school,  college,  &c.,  with  20,675;  717 
Sunday  school,  with  160,377 ;  and  207  church, 
with  .53,707.  Tlie  principal  libraries  in  1874 
were  that  of  the  Kentucky  university  at  Lexing- 
ton, which  had  10,000  volumea;  the  Lexing- 
ton library  company's,  18,800;  the  sUte  libra- 
ry in  Frankfort  7,000;  Danville  theological 
seminary,  7,000;  public  library  of  Kentucky, 
at  Louisville,  81,250;  St  Joseph's  college  and 
seminary  in  Bardstown,  5,000;  Centre  college 
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in  Danville,  6,000 ;  Georgetown  college,  6,000 ; 
Episcopal  theological  library  2,000 ;  and  Lou- 
isville library  association,  5,690.  The  museum 
of  naturid  history  of  Kentucky  university  con- 
tains more  than  40,000  specimens,  and  the 
museum  attached  to  tlie  public  library  of  Ken- 
tucky contains  over  100,000,  which,  however, 
are  only  partially  classified.  Tlie  total  number 
of  religious  organizations  was  2,969,  having 
2,696  edifices,  with  878,039  sittings,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $9,824,465.  The  leading  denom- 
inations were  as  follows : 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Orjffiil-^    E«1I- 
uUoiu.i    flew. 


SltUa^. 


rtoptnY* 


Baptist l.OW 

Christian 490 


KpiAcopal,  l*rot«?«tant 

KvanfroHcal  Association  . 

Jewish 

Lutheran 

MethojU.Ht 

Prvsbvterian,  rofruiar. . . . 

*"  other 

Koman  Catholic 

Bhalcer 

I^nituiian 

Univeraalist 

Uniinown  (union) 


88 

b 

8 

7 

973 

2S9 

17 

18<) 

2 

1 

2 

8 


9A2 

486 

8A 

8 

7 

8H 

270 

lA 

125 

2 

1 

2 

15 


2SS.986 

$2,028,975 

141,585 

1,046.075 

15,S00 

570/')00 

8,0(W 

l.VO.OOO 

1,50») 

184.IM)0 

l,fi50 

16.0)0 

244,918 

1,854,565 

97.150 

1,275.400 

8.>i4)0 

17.000 

72.550 

2,604.900 

1,6(K) 

28.000 

1,000 

8.000 

4<)0 

5500 

4,r>50 

2S,750 

— Tlio  earliest  exploration  of  Kentucky  was 
made  by  John  Finley  and  a  few  companions 
from  N<n-th  Carolina  in  1767.  In  1769  Daniel 
Boone,  Finley,  and  four  others  visited  the  re- 
gion, and  in  1770  Col.  James  Knox,  with  a 
l)arty  from  S.  W.  Virginia,  explored  the  coun- 
try along  the  Cumberland  and  Green  rivers. 
In  1773-4  a  i)arty  locating  bounty  warrants 
extended  tlieir  surveys  to  the  north  fork  of  the 
Licking,  up  the  Kentucky  as  far  as  Dix  river, 
and  over  a  considerable  territory  near  the  falls. 
In  1774  James  Ilarrod  built  a  log  cabin  on  the 
present  site  of  Ilarrodsburg,  and  the  next  year 
he  establi.shed  a  station  there.  The  fort  at 
Boonesborough  was  built  by  Daniel  Boone  in 
1775.  The  country  of  Kan-tuck-kee,  "the 
dark  and  bloody  ground,"  was  not  occupied  by 
tlie  aborigines  except  as  a  common  hunting 
ground  for  the  tribes  north  and  south  of  it. 
The  intrusion  of  white  settlements  met  with 
determined  and  bloody  opposition.  In  March, 
1775,  Boone  concluded  a  treaty  i;vith  the  Cher- 
okees  at  Wataga,  by  which  Kentucky  was  sold 
to  Col.  Kiclijird  Henderson  and  his  compa- 
iiv.  As  it  lay  within  the  charter  limits  of 
Virginia,  that  btiite  would  not  recognize  Hen- 
derson's i)urchase,  but  finally  compromised 
by  giving  him  200,r»00  acres"  at  the  mouth 
of  (Jrei'U  river.  In  1776  Kentucky  was  made 
a  county  of  Virginia,  and  in  1777  the  first 
court  was  held  at  Ilarrodsburg.  In  1779  the 
Virginia  legislature  ]>assed  a  law  which  caused 
a  great  influx  of  population.  In  1783  Ken- 
t!icky  was  formed  int<»  one  district,  and  a  dis- 
trict court  established.  The  conclusion  of 
the  war  of  indepen«lence  left  the  settlers  in 
cimsfnnt  danger  of  Indian  outrage,  and  the 
citizens f<mn<l  themselves  oblijred  to  undertake 
their  own  protection.      Bichmond,  Va.,  the 


capital,  was  too  far  distant  to  be  relied  on  for 
assistance  in  times  of  need,  and  henoe  tbe  eoo- 
ventions  held  at  Danville  in  1784-*6  neou- 
mend&d  a  peaceable  and  constitntional  iepan- 
tion  from  Virginia.  The  third  conTentioii 
sent  a  petition  to  Richmond,  and  in  1766  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  lefftsiatore  eomplnn; 
with  the  desires  of  Kentucky ;  but  from  lere- 
rid  causes  the  separation  was  not  then  coa- 
pletod,  chiefly  from  an  inclination  of  the  peo- 
ple to  obtain  an  independent  nationality.  A 
fourth  convention  only  served  to  inflame  ibi 
people  against  the  central  government ;  and  i 
report  having  gained  currenc/  that  Mr.  Jay, 
when  minister  to  Spun,  had  ceded  the  navipp 
iion  of  the  Mississippi  to  that  country,  the  ot- 
most  ill  feeling  was  aroused.  A  fifth  eoa- 
vention  met,  and  on  petition  Virginia  aDow«tl 
the  Kentuckians  to  send  a  delegate  to  coft- 
gress ;  but  the  constitution  having  in  the  mcaa 
while  been  adopted,  the  whole  auoject  was  re> 
ferred  to  the  new  government.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  position  of  affairs,  Spaia 
clandestinely  proposed  through  her  nuBuaer 
peculiar  commercial  favors  to  Kentucky  in 
case  of  her  forming  an  independent  goven- 
ment.  These  propositions  met  with  some  fa- 
vor ;  but  after  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  oonventioo 
were  assembled,  an  address  to  congress  was  ul- 
timately voted.  Two  more  conventions  were 
subsequently  held,  and  tiie  question  was  de- 
termined by  Kentucky  becoming  in  1790  a 
separate  territory,  and  its  adnussion  into  tiw 
Union  on  June  1,  1792.  The  jpopulatioD  ti 
this  time  was  about  75,000.  Indlian  wan  eoa- 
tinued  to  disturb  the  frontiers,  and  oooqibiBD 
of  tlie  inefficiency  of  the  fedend  gorcn- 
ment  were  again  heard.  The  whisky  tax  abo 
became  oppressive,  and  the  American  poBcj 
toward  the  Frencli  republic  waa  denoonM 
in  every  cabin.  The  old  idea  of  indepeo- 
dence  was  again  mooted,  but  the  stonn  pMsd 
over.  In  the  10  or  12  years  which  succeeded, 
and  which  included  the  period  of  negodatioB 
for  the  navigation  of  the  MUsisrijipi,  and  ibea 
for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Kentucky  vai 
again  agitated.  The  treaty  of  1793  with  Spaa 
gave  to  tlic  United  States  the  ri^t  of  dc^ost 
at  New  Orleans  and  the  freedom  of  the  nrer. 
Pending  the  negotiations  the  governor  of  Loa- 
isiana  had  approached  some  Tending  Kentaek- 
ians  with  a  view  to  a  different  treaty ;  bat  a^ 
tion  on  these  promises  was  stayed  bv  federal 
interference,  and  the  faithleaaneas  of  tlie  Span- 
iards soon  became  evident  Seven  years  now 
passed  in  comparative  quiet  and  proeperitr, 
when  the  whole  nation  became  excited  W  die 
intelligence  that  die  Spaniards  had  violated 
the  treaty  of  1795  by  a  denial  of  the  rifjits  se- 
cured by  its  pro\iuona,  and  it  became  kaovi 
that  even  Loninana  had  been  retioeedsd  IP 
France.  Its  subsequent  purchase  by  the  Til- 
ted States  put  an  end  to  all  pending  trooblea 
In  the  war  of  1812  Kentucky  took  an  actiTc 
part.  Upward  of  5,000  volunteers  werecaM 
into  active  service,  and  at  one  time  mora  tta 
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7,000  Kentnckians  are  said  to  have  been  in 
the  field.  After  the  treaty  of  1814  Kentucky 
was  nndistarbed  by  any  stirring  events.  The 
progress  of  the  state,  however,  was  rapid,  and 
the  development  of  agricnlture  ana  o^er 
branches  of  industry  within  her  borders  sig- 
nally well  snstmned.  The  second  constitution 
took  effect  in  1800,  and  continued  in  force  un- 
til the  adoption  of  the  present  one  in  1850.  At 
the  be^nning  of  the  civil  war,  Kentucky,  fa- 
voring an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  diflicul* 
ties  between  the  north  and  the  souHi,  assumed 
a  position  of  neutrality,  and  determined  to  re- 
sist the  invasion  of  the  state  by  either  the  fed- 
eral or  the  confederate  forces.  At  the  presi- 
dential election  in  1860,  66,058  votes  had  been 
cast  for  Bell,  58,148  for  Breckenridge,  25,651 
for  Douglas,  and  1,864  for  Lincoln.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1861,  the  legislature,  refusing  to  caU  a  state 
convention  to  consider  the  subject  of  secession, 
passed  resolutions  appealing  to  the  southern 
states  to  stop  the  revolution,  protesting  against 
federal  coercion,  and  favoring  the  calling  of  a 
national  convention  for  proposing  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
requisition  upon  Kentucky  for  volunteers, 
made  by  the  secretary  of  war  immediately  after 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  was  met  by  a  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  Governor  MagofSn  to  fur- 
nish any  troops.  However,  Lieut.  William 
Nelson  of  the  navy,  a  native  of  the  state,  be- 
gan to  recruit  volunteers  for  the  national  ser- 
vice, and  toward  the  end  of  July  established  a 
camp  of  organization  in  Garrard  co.,  which  he 
called  Camp  Dick  Robinson.  Volunteers  rap- 
idly as.«embled,  and  by  the  end  of  September 
three  full  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry  were  ready  for  service,  besides  one  full 
regiment  of  refujrees  from  East  Tennessee,  and 
one  nearly  full.  Kecruiting  for  the  national  ser- 
vice was  carried  on  during  the  same  time  at  oth- 
er points.  ( iovernor  Magoffin  protested  against 
this,  and  urjrcd  the  jreneral  government  to  with- 
draw these  forces  from  the  state.  President 
Lincoln  refuse<l  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that 
he  **  cIkI  not  believe  it  was  the  popular  wish  of 
Kentucky  tliat  this  force  should  be  removed  be- 
yond lier  limits."  At  ekn'tions  held  in  May 
and  .luno  it  was  shown  that  a  groat  majority  of 
the  people  were  in  favor  of  the  Union.  Early 
in  Soj)ttniher  the  state  was  invaded  by  a  strong 
run fe<K* rate  fone  from  Tennesstn*,  under  Gen. 
Polk,  who  ocrupied  and  fortitie<l  Hickman  and 
Columhus  important  points  on  the  Mississip- 
pi river.  About  the  same  time  a  confwlerate 
force  un«ler  (len.  Zollicoffer  advanced  from 
Tennv^s«'e  into  sontlieastern  Kentucky,  and 
IJowliiijr  (treen  was  occupied  hy  a  large  body 
of  confederate  troops  un<ler  command  of  Gen. 
Bucknor.  Fe<leral  forces  also  began  to  con- 
centrate at  several  ])oints  in  larjre  numbers, 
fien.  Robert  Anderson  was  appointe<l  to  the 
conimantl  of  this  department,  but  was  soon 
8u<"cee<h*<l  hy  (JfU.  Shennan,  upt>n  whose  resig- 
nation (Jen.  Huell  as<ume<l  command.  During 
the  latter  part  of  ISO!  there  were  numerous 


aktrmiflhea  and  nnfanportant  engagements  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces  in  the  state.  In 
November  200  persons,  not  elected  by  any 
constitnency,  but  coming  from  51  counties  ci 
the  state,  assembled  in  convention  at  Rnssell- 
ville,  then  within  the  confederate  lines,  and  or- 
ganized a  provisional  government  conristing  of 
a  governor,  l^slative  council  of  ten,  a  trea- 
surer, and  anditor.  George  W.  Johnson  was 
chosen  for  governor.  He  was  subsequently 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Sbiloh,  and  Richard 
Hawes  was  chosen  in  his  place.  In  Jannary, 
1862,  Gen.  Bnell,  having  concentrated  a  large 
army  at  LouisviUe,  sent  a  division  under  Gen. 
Geoige  H.  Thomas  to  attack  the  confederate 
force  in  sontheastem  Eentocky,  which  bad 
been  reinforced  by  Uie  division  under  Gen. 
Crittenden.  In  the  battle  of  Kill  Spring  (Jan. 
19)  which  ensued,  the  confederate  forces  were 
defeated,  and  Gen.  Zollicoffer  was  killed.  At 
the  same  time  a  large  force  was  concentra- 
ted at  Padncah,  Cairo,  111.,  and  St  Louis,  Mo., 
under  command  of  Gen.  Ilalleck,  for  oper- 
ations in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  After  the 
success  of  the  expedition  under  Gen.  Grant 
against  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  in  Febru- 
ary, the  confederate  forces  abandoned  Bowling 
Green  and  Columbus  and  withdrew  from  the 
state.  Governor  Magoffin  resigned  in  August, 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  F.  Robinson, 
speaker  of  the  senate.  In  September  Gen. 
Bragg  at  the  head  of  a  large  confederate  force 
invfuTed  the  state  from  East  Tennessee,  and 
advanced  rapidly  toward  Louisville,  to  which 
place  the  governor  and  legislature  retired  with 
the  state  archives.  By  forced  marches  Gen. 
Buell  succeeded  in  getting  between  Louisville 
and  Bragg^s  army,  and  on  Oct  8  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Perry>'ille,  Boyle  co.,  with  heavy 
loss  on  both  sides.  Bragg  then  withdrew  his 
forces  from  the  state,  having  meanwhile  occu- 
pied Frankf(»rt  and  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  apparently  threatening  Cin- 
cinnati. Steps  ha<l  been  taken  for  inaugura- 
ting the  provisional  confe<lerate  state  govern- 
ment at  the  capital,  but  the  ceremcmies  were 
interrupted  by  tne  advance  of  the  Union  troops, 
and  that  organization  disappeared.  The  state 
continued  to  be  disturbed  by  raids,  and  mar- 
tial law  was  declared  by  President  Lincoln, 
July  5,  1864.  The  civil  authority  was  restored 
by  President  Johnson  on  Oct  18,  1865.  In 
1H69  and  in  1870  the  legislature  refused  by  a 
large  majority  to  ratify  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  federal  constitution. 

KETirnLY,  a  river  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name,  rising  in  the  Cumberland  mountains  on 
the  S.  E.  frontier.  Its  principal  feeders  are 
the  North,  Middle,  and  South  forks,  which 
unite  in  Lee  co.,  near  the  village  of  Proctor. 
The  stream  then  Ukes  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the 
S.  boundary  of  Fayette  co.,  where  it  turns  8. 
W.  After  keeping  on  this  course  for  15  or  20 
m.  it  resumes  its  former  direction,  and  pre- 
serves it  until  it  enters  the  Ohio  in  Carroll  co. 
Its  length  from  the  junction  of  its  head  streams 
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to  its  mouth  is  200  m.,  but  tho  distance  in  a 
straight  line  between  these  two  points  is  only 
108  in.  The  scenery  on  the  banks  is  famous 
for  its  romantic  beauty.  For  a  great  part  of 
its  course  the  river  flows  between  perpendicu- 
lar limestone  rocks,  through  which  it  appears 
to  have  gradually  worn  its  way.  The  Ken- 
tucky has  no  large  tributaries.  It  is  navigable 
by  means  of  locks  and  dams  by  steamboats  40 
m.  above  Frankfort  (62  m.  from  its  mouth),  and 
by  flatboats  100  m.  higher.  Cannel  and  other 
kinds  of  bituminous  coal,  iron  ore,  and  an  ex- 
cellent variety  of  marble  are  found  along  the 
banks  of  tlie  river. 

KENYON,  John,  an  English  poet,  born  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica  almut  1788,  died  at  Gowes, 
in  the  isle  of  Wight,  Dec.  3,  1856.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  planter,  and  ho  graduated  at 
Peterhouse  college,  Cambridge.  lie  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
AVordsworth,  and  in  1815  visited  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  tho  continent  of  Europe.  After 
his  return  to  England  he  married  Miss  Caroline 
Curteis,  whom  he  addresses  as  ^^  Nea ''  in  the 
"  Verses  written  in  a  Churchyard,"  and  whom 
he  survived  many  years.  His  flrst  volume  of 
poetry,  entitled  *'  A  Rhymer's  Plea  for  Toler- 
ance "  (1833),  was  followed  in  1888  by  "  Poems, 
for  the  most  part  Occasional."  Uis  last  work 
was  entitled  **A  Day  at  Tivoli,  with  other 
Verses."  He  used  his  large  fortune  with  great 
generosity,  and  is  said  to  have  left  legacies  to 
80  persons,  many  of  whom  were  his  old  lit- 
erary friends,  including  B.  W.  Procter  (Barry 
Cornwidl)  (£6,000)  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kobert 
Browning  (£10,000). 

KEXYON,  Lloyd,  lord,  a  British  jurist,  bom 
at  Gredington,  Flintsliire,  Oct.  6,  1782,  died 
in  Bath  in  1802.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh 
squire,  and  after  a  very  imperfect  education  at 
a  free  grammar  school  w&s  articled  to  an  attor- 
ney at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  Being  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation  of  becoming  a  part- 
ner in  the  business  of  his  master,  he  went  to 
London,  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  in 
1756  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  attended  the 
courts  at  Westminster  regularly,  and  went  the 
North  Welsh  circuit,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  years  was  so  little  advanced  in  professional 
repute  that  he  was  desirous  of  taking  orders. 
At  this  juncture  Dunning,  who  had  been  his 
fellow  student,  and  who  was  now  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  lucrative  practice,  emph>yed  him, 
and  opinions  written  by  Kenyon,  which  Dun- 
ning never  read,  were  signed  by  the  latter  as 
his  o>yn.  As  it  gradually  became  known  that 
Dunning's  opinions  were  prepared  by  Kenyon, 
the  attorneys  began  to  employ  him,  and  cases 
soon  came  to  him  in  large  numbers.  His  rise 
out  of  his  chamber  seclusion  was  probably  in 
consequence  of  some  useful  obser^-ations  which 
he  made  as  amicus  curifv  in  the  presence  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  then  attorney  general,  who 
thereofter  promoted  his  advancement  in  vari- 
ous ways.  To  this  powerful  friend  he  owed 
his  aj»i»ointnient   to   the   chief  justiceship  of 


Chester.  The  sneen  of  Kenyon^s  rivtk  at  tLii 
appointment  incited  hU  patron  to  path  hb  tor- 
tunes  still  further.  In  1782  he  wm  made  it- 
tomey  general,*  and  two  years  after  maftcr  of 
the  rolls.  Finally,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  he  was  made  by  Pitt  chief  joftice  \d 
the  king^s  bench,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Ken- 
yon, baron  of  Gredington.  This  apptHOtiaeBt 
which  he  held  until  hia  death,  was  not  popo- 
lar  with  the  bar,  and  daring  hiua  whole  jndiciil 
career  he  woa  disliked  for  his  oTerbcanng  di»- 
position,  and  hia  irritating  and  eyen  inMkat 
manners.  On  the  other  hand,  he  waa  in  lafk 
favor  with  tho  public  on  account  of  the  ri|dd 
impartiality  of  nis  deciaiona.  He  waa  dcqrfT 
learned  in  the  law,  and  anoeeaafnlly  resira 
Lord  Mansfield^a  attempta  to  bring  aboot  a 
fusion  of  law  and  equity.  He  accnmalated  ^7 
his  professional  labora  a  fortune  of  £800.000. 
His  memoirs  are  contained  in  Lord  CampbriTi 
^'  Lives  of  the  Chief  Josticea.^'  A  new  ike,  by 
his  grandson,  George  J.  Kenyon,  the  denga  U 
which  is  to  free  the  character  of  Lord  Eeajoa 
from  the  alleged  injustice  of  Lord  Campbell, 
has  been  published  (London,  1878). 

KENYON  COLlXfiEi    See  Gambies. 

KEOKCK,  a  B.  £.  county  of  Iowa,  druaed 
by  Skunk  river  ;  area,  676  aq.  m. ;  poa  ia 
1870,  19,484.  The  anrface  consiaU  putty  ^ 
prairie,  interspersed  with  grovea  of  timber, 
and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  Sigoanej 
branch  of  the  Chicago,  Kock  Ii»laaid,  and  Fn* 
cifio  railroad  terminates  at  the  coonty  icaL 
The  chief  prodactiona  in  1870  were  842,871 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,297,469  of  Indian  colli 
280,410  of  oata,  97,948  of  potatoea.  91,ns 
Iba.  of  wool,  617,666  of  butter,  and  86.6tt 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  11,258  honca,  21,- 
458  cattle,  27,661  aheep,  and  82,226  awiae,  11 
carriage  factoriea,  2  woollen  factorica^  8  floar 
mills,  and  9  saw  milla.    Capital,  Sigooniy, 

KEOKCft,  a  city  of  Lee  co.«  Iowa,  ntaatcd 
in  the  S.  £.  comer  of  the  atate,  at  the  fool  «i 
the  lower  or  Dca  Moinea  rapida  of  the  IGam- 
sippi,  here  crosaed  by  a  railroad  hmI  wa^a 
bridge,  and  2  m.  above  the  month  of  the  Dii 
Moines,  206  m.  above  8t.  Loai%  and  188  b.  a 
£.  of  Dea  Moinea ;  pop.  in  I860, 2,478 ;  ia lM8l 
8, 136 ;  in  1870, 12,766.  It  ia  boilt  naitly  at  the 
foot  and  partly  on  the  anmmit  of  a  binil  110  It 
high,  which  containa  ezeellent  limcatoMi,  mi 
has  broad  regular  atreeta  with  many  handiai 
housea.  It  ia  the  terminna  of  the  Uca  Moiaca 
Valley  railroad;  and  the  Toiado,  WabMh,jad 
Western,  the  Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Waraaw,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Qainey,  the  llkaa- 
sippi  Valley  and  Weatem,  and  the  Miaaoai. 
Iowa,  and  Nebraaka  railroada  aJao  ecillia  here. 
The  Keokuk  and  Kanaaa  City  and  Keotak  ad 
Mt  Pleasant  railroada  are  in  conrae  of 
tion.  The  rapida  in  the  Miaaiaalpi^  c; 
12  m.  with  a  fall  of  24  ft,  raider 
tho  natural  head  of  navigatloii  for  ateamentf 
the  largest  claaa,  and  famiah  abn 
power.  The  United  Statea  la  now 
ing  a  canal  around  them.    The  ci|y  vaa 
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a  port  of  delivery  id  1654,  and  has  an  im- 
portant trade.  The  bosineM  of  pork  packing 
19  carried  on  to  some  extent,  aoid  there  are 
flooring  mills,  iron  foonderies,  ^.,  three  banlcs 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4()0,000,  and  a 
■avings  bank.  The  college  of  physicians  and 
snrgeona,  established  in  1849,  in  1872  had  10 
profe8tK>r8  and  instructors  and  105  students. 
The  Keokuk  library  association  possesses  7,000 
Tolumes.  The  public  schools,  including  a  high 
Bc*hoo1,  are  well  organized  and  largely  attended. 
l*here  are  two  daily  and  three  weekly  (one 
German)  new8papers,  and  17  churches. 

KEPLES,  Jehaaa,  a  German  astronomer,  bom 
at  Magstatt,  near  Weil,  Wdrtemberg,  Dec.  27, 
1571,  died  in  Ratisbon,  Nov.  15,  1680.  He 
was  a  sickly  child,  and  during  his  whole  life 
suffered  periodically  from  fevers  and  other  ail- 
ments. Ilis  father,  a  man  of  noble  origin  and 
at  one  time  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands  under 
the  duke  of  Alva,  having  been  reduced  by  the 
loMS  of  his  proi>erty  to  the  condition  of  an  inn- 
keeper, young  Kenler  was  during  a  portion  of 
his  childhood  employed  by  him  in  a  menial  ca- 
pacity. Id  1586  he  entereil  the  monastic  school 
of  Maulbronn,  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
the  university  of  Tobingen,  where  in  1591  he 
took  his  degree  of  master.  Subsequently  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy 
under  Mostlin,  a  disciple  of  Copernicus,  and 
in  1594  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  math- 
ematics in  the  university  of  Gratz  in  8tyria. 
Here  in  the  same  year  appeared  his  first  pub- 
lication, an  almanac  for  1505,  followed  in  1596 
by  his  **  Oosmographical  Mystery,"  containing 
a  fanciful  theory  regulating  the  order  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  In  1597  he  married  a  young 
widow  named  Barbara  Muller  von  Mulech,  and 
soon  after,  in  (•(>ns<.»(juence  of  domestic  dissen- 
sions,  anil  of  reli;:i<)ns  troubles  which  threat- 
en,.*d  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  professors 
in  Gratz,  of  whom  he  was  one,  he  accepted 
Tyclio  Hralio's  invit.ition  to  po  to  Prague 
and  assist  hirn  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
set  of  astronomical  tables.  The  work  was 
done  by  order  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II., 
who  inten<le<l  to  snbstitiite  tables  havmg  his 
own  na?ne  for  those  calculated  on  the  Ptole- 
maic and  Copernican  systems.  Tycho  shortly 
afterward  died,  and  Kepler  succee<led  him  as 
principal  mathematician.  lie  was  thenceforth 
constantly  involved  in  pecuniary  dit!iculties,  in 
conse<|uence  of  the  inability  or  neplect  of  the 
emperor  to  pay  him  the  full  amount  of  his  sal- 
f-j^y.  For  tins  reason  he  was  obliged  to  eke 
out  a  subsistence  by  casting  nativities  and  wri- 
tinir  populir  almanacs.  In  liis  **  Principles  of 
Astrolo/y  "  (H>n2)  he  de**cribos  the  power  of 
certain  harmoninus  c<mfi£ruration«  of  suitable 
planets  to  control  human  impulsi»s.  In  his 
davsncli  a  helief  was  reiranliMl  iL<»in  aoconlance 
with  just  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  the 
planets,  an<l  Kepler's  most  protitable  employ- 
ment at  this  time  was  drawinir  the  horoscoin?* 
of  the  princes.  In  his  optical  treatise,  '*A 
Supplement  to  Vitellio,"  published  in  1604  at 


Pragne,  ahhoogh  imabla  to  ditooTer  the  pre- 
cise law  of  refraction,  he  was  nevertheletii 
singularljr  aoooeaaful  in  his  inqoiries  req^eet- 
ing  yifdon,  and  in  analyiing  the  stmctnre  of 
the  eye.  In  this  work  1m  also  described  the 
mode  of  calenlatinff  edipses  which  obtains  at 
the  present  day.  In  his  snbseqnent  work  on 
optics,  entitled  '* Dioptrics**  (Augsburg,  1611 ; 
reprinted  in  London,  1653).  which,  according 
to  Sir  David  Brewster,  '*1aia  the  foundation  €« 
the  science,**  he  explained  the  method  of  tra- 
cing the  progress  of  rajs  through  transparent 
homes  with  oonvez  and  concave  surfaces,  and 
of  determining  the  foci  of  lenses,  and  of  the  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  images  which  they  form 
and  the  objects  from  which  the  rays  proceed. 
Hence  he  was  led  to  describe  the  astronomical 
telescope,  having  two  convex  lenses,  by  which 
objects  are  seen  inverted.  These  discoveries, 
however,  are  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  those 
announced  in  liis  "  New  Astronomy,  or  Com- 
mentaries  on  the  Motions  of  Mars  **  (Pragae, 
1609),  which  were  founded  on  the  astronomi- 
cal data  prepared  by  Tycho.  After  many  ftmit- 
less  attempto  to  represent  the  orbit  of  Mars  by 
combinations  of  uniform  circular  motion  (that 
is,  by  epicydic  curves),  he  discovered,  by  com- 
paring together  seven  oppositicms  of  that  plan- 
et, that  its  orbit  is  elliptical,  whence  he  eon- 
eluded  that  the  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipsoi 
with  the  sun  placed  in  one  of  its  focL  Having 
next  ascertained  the  ctimensions  of  the  orbit 
of  Mars,  he  found  that  the  radins  rector,  or 
line  joining  the  planet  and  the  sun,  described 
equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  that  the  same 
was  true  of  the  other  planets.  These  results 
constitute  the  first  two  of  the  three  great  laws 
of  planetary  motion  known  as  Kepler*8  laws, 
the  third  of  which  was  discovered  nine  years 
later.  The  labor  and  patience  with  which 
Kepler  conducted  these  investigations  will  bo 
best  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  calculations  were  made  without  the  assist- 
ance of  logarithms,  which  were  a  later  inven- 
tion, and  that  each  calculation  of  an  opposi- 
tion of  Mars,  filling  10  folio  pages,  was  repeat- 
ed 10  times,  so  that  7  oppositions  produced  a 
folio  volume  of  7(K)  pages.  In  view  of  such 
difiiculties,  the  remark  of  Prof.  Play  fair  is  par- 
ticulnriy  pertinent,  *'that  the  discoveries  of 
Kepler  were  secrets  extorted  from  nature  by 
the  most  profound  and  laborious  research.** 
Notwithstanding  the  reputation  which  these 
brilliant  discoveries  gained  for  him,  his  worldly 
circumstances  showed  no  siffus  of  improvement. 
Not  only  did  his  arrears  of  salarv  remain  nn- 

{laid,  but  the  emperor  Rudolph  refused  to  allow 
lim  to  accept  the  prof esaorsnfp  of  mathematics 
at  Linz :  and  to  and  to  his  embarrassments,  his 
wife  died  and  his  children  were  attacked  by 
the  smallpox,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  eldest. 
At  this  time  also  Prague  was  occupied  by  Aus- 
trian troops,  and  tt^  plague  devastated  the 
city.  Upon  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Mat- 
thias, in  1612,  he  was  allowed  to  acct'pt  the 
professorship  at  linz,  and  three  years  later  he 
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was  married  for  the  second  time,  chieflj  for 
the  sake  of  his  children.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  Sir  David  Brewster,  that  the  nar- 
rative of  Kepler's  search  for  a  wife  **  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  chapters  in  his  history.  No 
fewer  than  eleven  ladies  were  presented  to  his 
choice,"  his  patient  scrutiny  of  their  respective 
claims  being  comparable  with  his  analysis  and 
successive  rejection  of  the  epicyclic  theories  of 
Mars.  In  a  jocular  letter  to  baron  ^trahlendorf 
he  describes  their  various  characters,  and  the 
negotiations  preceding  his  marriage.  During 
the  preparations  for  the  wedding,  his  wine- 
merchant  having  incorrectly  nieasured  the  con- 
tents of  the  wine-casks,  Kepler  investigated 
the  matter  and  produced  his  work  on  gauging; 
the  tirst  in  which  the  modem  analysis  is  em- 
ployed. About  the  same  time  he  presented  to 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon  his  views  on  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  the  substance  of  which 
ho  published  in  a  short  essay.  In  1610  ap- 
peared his  Ephemeridcs  1017-1020,  the  ex- 
])euse  attending  tlie  preparation  of  which  he 
confesse<l  he  had  been  obliged  to  defray  **  by 
composing  a  vile,  prophesying  almanac,  which 
is  scarcely  more  respectable  than  begging,  un- 
less from  its  saving  the  emjMjror's  credit,  who 
abandons  me  entirely,  and  would  sulTer  me  to 
perish  from  hunger.''  He  nevertheless  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  till  the  mathematical 
chair  in  Bologna,  i)ref erring  poverty  and  the 
limited  degree  of  freedom  of  speech  and  opin- 
ion he  enjoyed  in  (xermany,  to  the  prospect  of 
bettering  his  fortune  in  Italv.  Between  1018 
and  1022  appeared  the  seven  books  of  his 
*' Epitome  of  the  Copernican  Astronomy," 
which  was  i>laced  by  the  inquisition  on  the  list 
of  prohibited  books;  and  in  1019  he  published 
his  "Ilannonies  of  the  World,"  dedicated  to 
James  I.  of  England,  which  is  memorable  in 
the  history  of  science  as  containing  the  third 
of  his  celebrated  laws,  viz. :  that  the  squares 
of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  propor- 
tional to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances 
from  the  sun.  Such  was  the  transport  with 
whi<*h  this  discovery,  which  for  17  years  had 
baiHed  all  his  skill  an<l  patience,  filled  him, 
that  he  marked  the  dav  and  vear.  Mav  15, 
1018,  when  it  became  kn(»wn  to  him;  and, 
speakiiii;  of  the  book  which  i)romul;rated  it, 
he  sai<l :  *'  It  mav  well  wait  a  centurv  for  a 
rejuler,  as  (io<l  ha?*  waite<l  (>.(M»0  years  for  an 
ohsiTver."  The  a<'cesMon  in  1019  of  the  em- 
]HTor  IVnlinand  II.,  who  promised  to  pay 
the  arrears  of  his  salary,  and  to  furnish  the 
mean<<  of  ])ul»lishinir  the  Hudolphine  tables, 
seemed  to  open  a  more  favorable  era  for  the 
prosecution  of  Kei>ler*s  scientific  labors;  but 
such  were  the  drains  upon  the  imperial  trea- 
sury caused  hv  the  relitrious  wars  which  then 
]>ei:an  to  <onvulse  (ienunnv,  that  it  was  not 
until  several  years  afterward  that  he  was  en- 
al)h  <1  to  collert  even  a  part  of  the  sums  prom- 
ised him.  In  l»l2o  he  wa-^  ^tronirly  urged  by 
Sir  Henry  AVotton,  the  Enu'li^sh  ambas«sa«lor  at 
Venice,  to  take  uj*  his  residence  in  England, 


but  declined  the  offer.    FIiuJIt  in  1127,  i(t« 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centnrj't  ddij  ad 
j  amid  ditiiculties  of  all  kinds,  the  Rndolpkai 
\  tables  were  published  in  Ulm.    Tliey  vcre  Ac 
first  ever  calculated  on  the  theonr  of  the  dlip> 
ticity  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  are  m  T^ 
markable  a  monament  of  patience  and  iDd» 
try,  that  had  Kepler  done  nothing  mure  tba 
compute  them,  he  would  be  regarded  ai  oat  of 
the  benefactors  of  science.     In  1629.  for  tk 
sake  of  avoiding  the  religious  dissenaioiisvliEk 
distracted  Linz,  at  the  invitation  of  WslleaiiaL 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Sagas  ia  9^ 
sia,  and  soon  afterward  secured  a  prafenonfeBf 
in  the  university  of  Rostock.     In  the  foDoviar 
year  he  went  to  Ratisbon,  and  made  a  finil  te 
fruitless  effort  to  obtain  from  the  imperid  » 
sembly  his  arrears,  which   now  amonatfdto 
8,000  crowns.    The  vexation  which  thu  occi- 
sioned,  combined  with  fatigue  of  mind  uk 
body,  brought  on  a  fever  which  proved  btaL 
His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Prter'^s  ^irek- 
yard,  Hatisbon,  and  in  1808  a  monumental  Ibb- 
])le  to  his  memory  was  erected  on  the  fpct  I? 
the  prince  bishop  of  Constance.     The  foDov- 
inf;  epitaph,  composed  by  himaelf^  wai  ca- 
graved  on  his  tombstone : 

Mcntni»  eram  caloK,  Dime  terrr  metkir  onhni: 
Mens  ccrle^tb  ent,  corporis  umlin  JmcC. 

— Tlic  ardor  and  patience  with  which  Kcpkr 
pursued  science  have  found  few  parallebMoag 
modern  ])hilosophers.  Ever  prone  to  \aMfit 
in  fanciful  theories,  be  never  lost  sifjit  of  tke 
precise  object  of  his  search,  and  ingcBBOoriT 
renounced  any  hypotliesis  that  be  eoald  act 
reconcile  with  his  advancing  knowledge  of 
phenomena.  Of  his  manifold  attempt*  im^ 
rious  branches  of  science  Delambre  mlvs: 
**  Those  which  have  failed  seem  to  us  only  te- 
ciful,  while  those  which  have  been  more  foita- 
nate  appear  sublime."  The  history  of  seicnrc 
presents  no  dis(*overiea  more  originaL  or  vhirk 
were  deduceil  with  so  little  assistance  frontke 
speculations  of  preceding  phUosophcn^  as  kii 
tliree  celebrated  laws,  from  which  the  fieeov- 
eries  of  Newton  subsequently  spmag;  lh0 
completing  the  great  chiain  of  truths  wUeh 
constitute  the  laws  of  the  planetaiy  qnleaL 
He  computed  correctly  the  transit  of  MiRflT 
on  Nov.  7,  1631  (observed  by  Gaasendi),  M 
announced  a  transit  of  Venus  in  the  aamcyctf; 
which  was  not  oWrved,  as  it  occurred  dnriif 
the  night.  (Sir  David  Brewster  is  miiCafcca  ii 
as^*rting  that  **  the  transit  did  not  take  pbct.*^ 
The  transit  of  Venus  in  16S9  Kepler  fukd  to 
announce,  but  that  of  1781  he  predicled.  b 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  industry  ■  ■ 
author  that  between  16M  and  1680  ba  p«^ 
lishe<l  33  works,  besides  leaving  28  TohuDSicf 
manuscripts,  7  of  wliich  contain  his  ciwHoiwy 
correspondence.  The  latter  waa  iinbiiikiid  h 
1  vol.  fol.  in  1718,  by  Gottlieb  HaBfck;  ktf 
the  enterprise  proving  unsuccemfbi  he  v» 
obi  iced  to  part  with  the  remainiBg  roiavca 
which  ore  now  in  the  poawaaion  of  tbt  iapcritl 
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library  of  Bcicnces  in  Si.  Petersburg.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  the  works  of  Kepler,  including 
all  his  unedited  manuscripts,  was  published  at 
Frankfort  (8  vols.,  1858-70.) 

EE??EL  h  kwgnHmy  viscount,  an  English  ad- 
miral, son  of  the  second  earl  of  Albemarle  (a  title 
conferred  in  1695  on  Arnold  Joost  van  Keppel, 
lord  of  Voorst,  a  Dutch  general  who  accompap 
nied  William  of  Orange  to  England  in  1688), 
born  April  2, 1725,  died  in  Suffolk,  Oct  2, 1786. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1740  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Anson,  with  whom  he  circumnavigated 
the  globe.  In  1744  he  became  a  post  captain, 
mod  for  many  years  rendered  important  ser- 
vices as  commander  of  single  ships  or  of  squad- 
rons, being  almost  uniformly  successful  in  the 
expeditions  he  undertook.  In  17C2  he  was 
made  rear  admiral  of  the  blue ;  and  in  July, 
1778,  being  then  admiral  of  the  red,  and  in 
command  of  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of  the  line, 
be  had  an  indecisive  conflict  with  the  French 
squadron  under  D'Orvilliers  off  Ushant  The 
Briti.'^h  fleet  having  hauled  off  to  repair  dam- 
ages, a  signal  was  given  by  the  admiral  to  re- 
new the  battle ;  but  the  failure  of  Sir  Ilugh 
Palliser,  who  commanded  the  rear,  to  obey  it, 
enabled  the  French  to  escape.  PaJliser  subse- 
quently brought  articles  of  accusation  against 
Keppel,  which  upon  investigation  by  a  court 
martial  were  declared  unfounded,  while  the  con- 
duct of  Keppel  was  approved.  He  was  subse- 
quently at  different  times  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and  in  April,  1782,  was  created  Viscount 
Keppel  of  Elvedon  in  Suffolk,  having  for  many 
years  previous  been  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commonH.  IL  (ieerge  Theaas,  sixth  earl  of 
Albemarle,  born  June  13,  1799,  succeedinghis 
brother,  the  flfth  earl,  in  1851.  lie  entered 
the  army,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In 
1846  hu  betanio  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Lord 
John  Kuss.lK  and  sat  in  the  house  of  commons, 
in  tiie  inttTcst  of  the  liberal  party,  from  1882 
to  l8:>r>,  and  again  from  1847  to  1851.  lie 
has  written  "Juurney  from  India  to  England  " 
(2  vols.,  1H27),  "Journey  across  the  Halkan" 
(2  vols.,  1831'),  and  "Memoirs  of  the  Marquess 
cf  Koi'kingham"  (18:>2).  III.  Sir  H«rj,  an 
aclmiral,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  June 
14,  18<J!).  He  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  | 
age,  and  was  n)a<Ie  lieutenant  in  1829  and  ! 
commander  in  1833.  lie  eonnnanded  one  of  | 
the  vessels  of  the  expedition  against  China  in 
1842,  and  as>i>te<l  Sir  James  Brooke  in  Borneo. 
He  enmiiiande<l  a  divi>i(m  of  boats  at  the  de- 
^tru(•tion  of  the  Chinese  war  fleet  in  the  Fat- 
shan  ereek,  June  1,  1H57,  for  whieh  service  he 
wa-  made  a  K.  C.  B.  In  May,  IHfjO.  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Cape  of  (ioi>d  Hope  as  na- 
val eonmiander-in-chief,  and  was  snbsetiuently  \ 
transferred  to  the  Unizilian  stati<m.  In  1867 
ho  went  to  the  China  and  Japan  station  a<i 
vice  a<lrniral  and  eommander-in-ehief.  In  1809 
he  returne<l  to  Kn^iland  on  attaining  the  rank 
of  full  admiral,  and  in  the  foHowiny:  year  he 
was  nia<le  I).  C.  L.  of  Oxford.  He  has  written 
*'The  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  II.  M.  S.  Dido''  . 


(1  Toia^  1847),  and  »A  Yiait  to  the  IndiMi 
Archipelago  in  H.  M.  8.  Mflsander*'  (2  toIs., 
1858X  both  of  whieh  contain  extracts  from 
Brooke^s  diary. — His  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
RoBBBT  Kkppkl  (bom  1817,  died  1868),  wrote 
the  ''Life  of  Admiral  Keppel ''  (2  vols.,  1842). 
KilATRT.  I.  Ai«Mto  flUulM  de,  a  French 
statesman  and  author,  bom  in  Rennea,  Oct. 
28,  1709,  died  in  November,  1859.  lie  in- 
herited the  title  of  connt,  but  never  used  it, 
and  though  sympathizing  with  the  reyolntion 
was  twice  arreated.  lie  became  a  deputj  in 
1818,  and  ajzidn  in  1822  and  1827.  and  warmlj 
supported  lu^ral  measures,  publishing  vigorous 
pamphlets  against  the  restoration  of  the  cen- 
sorship; and  he  was  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  the  overthrow  of  Charles  A.  and  of 
the  aoeeseion  of  Louis  Philiope,  who  made  him 
a  peer  in  1887.  In  1849  ne  was  once  more 
chosen  to  the  legislative  assemblj.  where  he 
exasperated  tiie  nidioals  by  his  opening  address 
as  the  oldest  member.  He  strenuouslv  opposed 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  among  those  who 
were  arretted  Dec.  2.  1851,  but  was  soon  re- 
leased. His  principal  works  are:  InductiomM 
morcilei  et  pkilo§ophique$  (Paris,  1817);  Du 
beau  dans  le$  arts  d* imitation  (8  vols.,  1822); 
Les  dernicn  de$  Beaumanoir^  au  la  timr 
d*Hehin,  a  romance  (4  vols.,  1824) ;  Du  eults^ 
&c.  (1825) ;  Frederie  Styndall,  a  novel  (5  vols., 
1827) ;  Saphira,  ou  Pari*  et  Borne  eoue  Vempire 
(8  vols.,  1835) ;  and  Une  Jin  de  ei^U,  0U  Huit 
an$  (2  vols.,  1840).    IL  Mte  4s,  count,  a  French 

E>litician,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris, 
arch  20,  1882.  He  served  in  Algeria,  tlie 
Crimea,  and  Mexico,  and  retired  from  the  army 
in  1866.  In  1869-70  he  was  prominent  in  the 
corps  16gislatif  as  an  active  opponent  of  Napo- 
leon, thonph  he  approved  of  the  war  against 
Prussia.  ISnbseqnently  he  was  sueoessively  pre- 
fect of  police,  general  under  Ganihetta  for  the 
organization  of  recruits,  and  prefect  at  Tou- 
louse und  MarM.nlles ;  but  his  miarrelsonie  dis- 
position involved  him  in  dinieulties  almost 
everywhere.  He  has  published  plays  and  mis- 
cellaneous writings,  several  relating  tf>  tlie  Mex- 
ican expedition,  and  has  been  often  connected 
with  periodical  literature,  and  lately  with  tlie 
new{ipaj)er  Le  Sair. 

KERCI'IleN,  or  Dctslatlea  Maud,  an  unin- 
habite<l  island  of  the  Indian  ocean,  in  alM>ut 
Int.  49"*  S.,  Ion.  70''  £.,  sbont  1(>0  m.  long  and 
50  m.  wide.  It  contains  many  bays  and  inlets, 
the  most  important  being  Christtmas  harbor, 
shaped  like  a  horseshoe  and  witli  steep  rocks 
rising  in  a  series  of  terraces  to  a  height  of 
1,000  ft.  This  harbor  is  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  island,  where  the  soil  is  entirely  volcan- 
ic, and  tlie  mountains  toward  the  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.  are  from  600  to  2,500  ft  high.  Sea  fowl 
abound,  but  seals,  once  numerous^  have  disap- 
peared, and  there  arc  no  land  animals.  There 
is  scarcely  any  vegetation.  The  British  ex- 
ploring vessel  Challenger  endeaTore«l  in  vain 
to  effect  a  landing  here  in  1h74.  Kergiielen 
was  selected  in  that  year  as  one  of  the  Amori* 
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can  and  Britisli  stations  for  the  obseryation  of 
the  transit  of  Venus. 
KERGllLEK-TftfiHAREC^  Ties   JMfph   de,  a 

French  navigator,  born  in  Brittany  in  1745, 
died  in  March,  1797.  He  early  entered  the 
navy,  became  a  lieutenant  in  1767,  and  re- 
ceived command  of  a  frigate  sent  to  protect 
the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland.  Going 
to  Norway  for  provisions,  he  sailed  N.,  cross- 
ing the  parallel  of  69**  on  Aug.  17.  In  1769 
he  had  a  like  commission,  and  on  his  return 
related  his  adventures  to  Louis  XV.  In  1771 
lie  was  sent  on  a  southern  exploring  expedi- 
tion, and  the  following  year  discovered  an 
antarctic  territory  which  he  called  Kergu^Oen 
land.  He  revisited  it  in  1774,  but  was  unable 
because  of  storms  to  explore  it  thoroughly, 
and  on  his  return  home  he  was  accused  of  mis- 
conduct and  imprisoned.  He  was  soon  re- 
leased, and  afterward  served  against  England. 
He  pul)liahed  accounts  of  his  voyages. 

KEBMIN,  or  Klrnan.  L  A  province  of  Per- 
sia, the  ancient  Caraniania,  bounded  N.  by 
Khorasan,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Afghanistan  and 
Beloochistan,  S.  by  the  Persian  gulf,  and  8. 
W.  and  W.  by  Laristan  and  Farsistan ;  area, 
75,730  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  300,000.  It  is  in- 
tersected from  E.  to  W.  by  a  mountain  chain 
called  Jebel  Abad.  N.  of  this  chain  the  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Nur- 
manshir,  is  a  barren  wilderness ;  S.  of  it,  gen- 
erally an  alpine  region  of  alternate  hill  and 
vale.  The  valleys  and  some  of  the  plains  are 
fertile,  and  yield  crops  of  oats,  maize,  and  bar- 
lev.  The  white  rose  is  extensivelv  cultivated 
for  its  attar,  and  the  mulberry  tree  for  the 
breeding  of  silkworms.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  woollen  cloths,  carpets,  goats'  and  camels* 
hair  shawls,  coarse  linens,  and  matchlocks.  The 
most  important  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  and 
sulphur.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are 
mostly  engageil  in  lishing,  but  the  pearl  tishery, 
which  once  employed  a  considerable  portion 
of  them,  is  no  longer  prosecuted.  II.  A  city, 
capital  of  the  province,  345  m.  S.  E.  of  Ispa- 
han ;  pop.  about  30,000.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  of  earth,  and  has  a  citadel  in  which  the 
governor  of  the  province  resides.  Its  bazaars 
are  large  and  well  furnished.  It  was  once  the 
great  centre  of  trade  between  the  Persian  gulf 
and  the  inland  regions ;  but  since  the  rise  of 
Bnsliire  it  has  declined.  In  1794  it  was  taken 
and  pillaged  by  Asa  Mohammcil  Khan,  great 
numbers  of  its  inhabitants  being  massacred, 
and  30,000  enslaved  bv  the  captors. 

KERNAXSHAH,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of 
Irak-Ajenii,  on  the  S.  W.  declivity  of  a  moun- 
tain ranL'o,  80  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Hamadan  ;  poj). 
about  25,000.  It  is  situated  at  the  e<lge  of  a  tine 
plain  watered  by  three  considerable  streams, 
whirh  on  their  junction  further  south  take 
the  name  (»f  Kerkha  or  Kara-<u.  and  <lischarge 
into  the  Shat-el-Arah,  X.  of  Bassorah.  It  is 
Fnrroun<KMl  bv  an  earthen  wall  nearlv  3  m.  in 
circumference,  and  is  sai<l  to  be  a  nourishing 


town.  In  the  neigliborhood  are  the  rock  in- 
scriptions of  Behistan.  (See  CnmroKx  Is- 
scRipnoNs.)  The  celebrated  Pendan  eupcti 
are  manufactured  here. 

&EUE8  IKSECT.    See  Cocmxi^i. 

KEUiS  nimULi  a  compound  of  the  t«^ 
sulphide  with  the  teroxide  of  antiuonj.  Tbe 
secret  of  its  preparation  was  purchased  in  17!9 
by  the  French  government  and  made  pvlifir. 
It  is  prepared  either  in  the  dry  or  wet  wp  W 
treating  the  tersulphuret  of  antimony  with  cv- 
bonated  soda  or  potash.     The  officinal  procfl* 
is  to  boil  1  oz.  troy  of  the  pnlTeiiied  folphwrt 
of  antimony  with  28  oz.  troy  of  carboute  d 
sodium  in  16  pints  of  water'for  an  hour,  nl 
after  liltering  to  allow  the  liqaor  to  cool  i1<iv1t 
in  an  earthen  vessel.  The  kermes  aubsidcs  in  14 
hours.     It  is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  wa«M 
with  boiled  water,  and  dried  without  heiL   It 
is  a  purplish  brown,  tasteleas  powder.  Kcfsa 
mineral,  as  containing  more  oxide,  is  a  men 
active  drug  than  the  precipitated  aalpharet 
It  has  been  used  to  proauce  the  depreMRny  ae^ 
tion  of  antimony  upon  the  heart,  and  ha*  eoa- 
sequently  been  considered  antiphlogistic.   It 
is  the  active  ingredient  in  what  is  known  ai 
Jameses  powder,  the  pvhtM  antimmiimli§  uf 
the  nharmacopceia.    Ox  late  years  it  hu  ben 
mucn  less  employed  than  formerly. 

EEBN,  a  S.  county  of  California ;  area.  SLMO 
sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,985,  induing  148  CU- 
nese.    It  is  mostly  devoted  to'eraanc    The 


ap-icnltural  and  mineral  resonroes  are  little 
developed.  Some  parts  are  verr  fertik;  bat 
the  greater  portion  is  dry  and  unprahctire. 
It  contains  tne  8.  terminus  of  tbe  greH  Tijlcj 
of  California,  the  Junction  of  the  Coart  ran^ 
and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  a  poitioB 
of  the  desert  region  £.  of  the  latter.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  several  streams,  and  Kem  lake  it  ia 
the  W.  part.  The  chief  productions  in  IM 
were  18,700  bushels  of  wheat,  8,575  of  In&a 
com,  26,270  of  barley,  6,050  of  potatoo^  l.M 
tons  of  hay,  and  281,100  lh&  of  m-od.  Then 
were  1,685  hones,  6,378  cattle,  90,200  dwep. 
and  758  swine ;  2  flour  mills,  4  saw  miOi»  ind 
8  quartz  mills.     Capital,  Havilah. 

KGUITB,  Aainas  iwttlmw^  a  Gemai  pk?- 
sician,  bom  in  Ludwigsbniig,  Wftrtcnb«i|: 
Sept  18,  1786,  died  at  Wein«beK  Fck  SI, 
1862.  After  completing  his  acbocM  edarstiaa 
he  served  an  apprenticesmp  in  a  doth  factoiy. 
In  1804  he  went  to  the  univerrity  of  TiUi«fa. 
where  he  studied  medicine  and  fomied  ai  iali- 
macy  with  the  poet  Uhland.  After  aone  jmn 
of  preliminary  practice  he  aetlled  in  1818  ia 
the  little  Tillage  of  Weinsberg.  Some  ef  Ui 
lyrics,  for  which  Schumann  has  writtn  mfe- 
dies,  have  attained  a  popnlarity  aeamly  iil^ 
rior  to  those  of  Uhland.  The  first  TuhiBts  of 
his  poems  were  pnbliahed  in  ItSM  and  181$; 
another  collection  at  Stuttgart  in  186ti 
tied  I>fr  UUte  Biatk^nstraum ;  and 
1850,  entitled  WinUM^iken.  He  wh 
investigator  of  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism   and   aomnamholbra,  and 
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the  results  of  hif«  obserrations  is  a  remarkable 
book.  Die  Seherin  ton  Prworst  (^*  I1ie  Seeress 
of  Prevorst,''  Stuttgart,  1829),  translated  into 
English  bj  Catharine  Crowe,  which  produced 
an  immense  sensation.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
other  books  on  the  same  subject.  His  novel 
Jiei$f9chatten  is  considered  his  best  work  in 

Eroso.  Having  been  obliged  in  1851  to  resign 
is  profession  from  a  total  loss  of  sight,  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  king  of  Wtlrtem- 
berff,  and  also  one  from  the  ex-king  Louis  I. 
of  Havana. 

EEBOSE^TE  (from  Gr.  laip^,  wax),  a  term 
originally  employe<l  as  a  trade  mark  for  a  mix- 
tare  of  certmn  liquid  hydrocarbons  used  for 
purposes  of  illumination.  It  has  been  prepared 
from  bituminous  coal,  bituminons  shale«,  as- 
phaltums,  malthas,  wood,  rosin,  fish  oil,  and 
candle  tar;  but  it  is  now  almost  exclusively 
obtained  from  petroleum.  It  is  produced  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  during  the  destructive 
distillation,  at  moderate  tem])eratures,  of  nearly 
all  organic  and  mineral  substances  containinff 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  It  has  been  obtained 
for  commercial  purposes  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties fn>m  the  petroleum  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  Rangoon  in  India,  the  Caucasus, 
and  other  localities,  and  in  less  quantities  from 
the  cannel  couU  of  England  and  the  United 
States^  the  Boghead  shale  of  Scotland,  the  al- 
l>ertite  of  New  Brunswick,  the  asphaltum  of 
Trinidad,  and  common  rosin.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared in  small  quantities  from  the  nudthas  of 
southern  California,  and  from  menhaden  oil. 
For  the  details  respecting  its  preparation  from 
petroleum,  see  Petrolkim  Prodi-cts. — Kero- 
sene consists  of  a  mixture  of  many  hydro- 
carbons, the  whole  having  the  consistence  of 
the  essential  oils,  a  burning  taste,  and  aro- 
matic odor.  When  properly  prepared  it  is 
nearly  colorless  by  transmitte<l  light,  but  is  . 
slightly  opalescent  by  relleoted  light.  Its  den- 
sity as  e()!ni>are<l  with  water  should  be  al>out 
•810,  or  4:i  of  Hauin^'s  hydrometer.  When 
heated  it  should  not  yield  intlaininable  vapors 
below  110''  or  120'  F.,  and  should  extinguish  | 
a  li;rlited  mateh  as  readily  jis  water  at  the  ordi-  . 
nriry  temperature  of  our  apartments.  As  the 
temperature  of  this  oil  in  a  burning  lamp  sel- 
<loin  or  never  exceeds  ino^  F.,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  an  oil  is  perfectly  safe,  as  it  would 
never  yield  any  vapor  below  110**  which,  by 
luini^IiniT  with  the  air  alnive  the  oil  in  the 
l.iinp.  could  form  with  it  an  explosive  mix- 
ture. C'iKinically  ct>nsulored,  kero.Si»ne  is  a  mix-  . 
ture  of  the  less  volatile  memln^rs  of  the  marsh  ' 
gas  series  of  tlie  hydrides  of  the  alcohol  radi-  . 
cals  (C.IIa, +  aK  of  a  rti'cond  homohitrous  series 
isomeric  witli  the  first,  having  higher  l>oiling  ' 
points.  tt)i;ether  with  members  of  the  ethylene  ■ 
«>r  oletiant  ^as  series  (C.lli^). — The  manufac- 
ture of  this  product  as  an  article  of  commerce 
has  develojK'il  into  enormous  proporti<ms.  Its 
un**nrp:L'<se<I  <pialities  as  an  illuminating  agent. 
together  with  it-*  cheapness  when  compared 
with  i»ther  sub>t.inces  use4l  for  that  puri>ose, 


has  capaed  it  to  penetrate  to  ^verj  redon 
whither  ita  transportation  is  possible.  like 
many  other  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
world,  it  has  arisen  from  repeated  and  Tery 
small  beginnings.  The  extraction  of  oil  from 
bituminous  substances,  as  shales,  coals,  asphal- 
tum, &c.,  is  no  new  discovery.  The  first  an- 
nouncement that  oil  might  be  thus  procured 
is  contained  in  the  specification  of  a  patent 
granted  in  England  in  1694  to  Martin  Eele, 
Thomas  Hancock,  and  William  Portlock,  for 
^^  a  way  to  extract  and  make  great  quantities 
of  pitch,  tar,  and  oyle  out  of  a  sort  of  stone, 
of  which  there  is  a  sufiicient  found  within  oar 
dominions  of  England  and  Walea.^*  The  stone 
proved  to  be  a  bituminous  sliale ;  bat  no  prao- 
tical  results  appear  to  have  followed  the  dis- 
covery and  the  patent.  In  1716  the  Meesra. 
Betton  of  Shrewsbury  patented  a  prooess  for 
extracting  oil  from  the  blaek,  pitchy,  flinty 
rock  conunonly  found  overlying  the  ooal  beds. 
This  must  have  been  the  bitaminous  shales; 
and  their  method  was  to  grind  them  to  powder 
and  subject  the  material  to  destractive  distilla- 
tion. The  product  was  used  only  as  a  medi- 
cine, and  was  noticed  as  sach  in  1761  in  Lewis's 
''  Materia  Medica,*'  under  the  name  of  British 
or  petroleum  oil,  "extracted  by  distillation 
from  a  hard  bitumen  or  a  kind  of  stone  ooal 
found  in  Shropshire  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land.'* The  sut)staaoe  and  the  method  of  pro- 
cnring  it  received  occasional  notice  in  tlie  scien- 
tific joumahi;  the  earliest  paper  of  mncb  in- 
terest containing  an  account  of  Dr.  Clayton't 
experiments  was  published  in  the  **  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  "  of  January,  1 789.  Bat  it  was 
about  90  years  after  this  before  any  decided 
advance  was  made  in  adding  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  products  of  the  slow  distillation  of  or- 
ganic bodies.  Those  producta,  however,  were 
known  only  as  oily  fluids,  nosacssing  no  in- 
terest except  as  empirical  meaicines,  when  Rei- 
chenl>a(*h  of  Moravia  undertook  to  investigate 
their  properties,  and  extended  his  researches  to 
the  great  variety  of  products  of  the  di^stnictive 
distillation  at  both  high  and  low  temperatures 
of  organic  bodies  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable 
origin.  The  mixture  of  the  several  hydrocar- 
bons, such  as  constitute  the  purified  coal  oils,  he 
called  eupione  (Gr.  rts  very,  and  rr/uv,  fat).  He 
recognized  the  superior  illuminating  quality  of 
these  oils,  and  observed  tliat  a  cheap  method 
of  separating  them  from  the  tarry  residues  was 
alone  re<iuire<l  to  bring  them  into  extensive 
use  for  domi^stic  purposes.  The  great  number 
of  new  substances  which  he  thus  discovered* 
together  with  the  pnmiise  that  several  among 
them  might  be  applied  to  useful  purposes,  gave 
great  interest  to  the  accounts  of  his  inves- 
tigations which  appeared  in  the  Journal  /kr 
Chfmie  vnd  Pkjfiik  of  Schweigger-Seidel,  the 
Xeue4  Jahrbueh  der  ChtmU  und  Pky$it,  and 
Erdmann's  Journal  fur  prakturhe  (Ikemi^ 
for  1830-31.  They  attracted  tlie  attention  of 
scientific  and  practical  chemists  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  some  of  whom,  in  France  paiticii- 
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Inrly,  were  already  engaged  in  the  extraction 
of  the  oils  from  bituminous  substances,  a  patent 
for  which  had  been  granted  in  1824  to  the  MM. 
Clicrvau.  In  1 882  Blum  and  Moneuse patented 
the  application  of  these  oils  to  illuminating 
l)urpo8cs.  The  latter  had  a  factory  near  Autnn 
in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire  for  treat- 
ing the  bituminous  shales  of  that  district;  the 
chemist  Laurent  was  at  this  time  engaged  in 
conducting  the  operations,  and  a  year  or  two 
afterward  was  succeeded  by  Selligue.  The 
papers  published  by  these  chemists,  and  es- 
pecially the  specifications  of  the  patents  taken 
out  by  the  latter  from  1834  to  1845,  published 
in  the  Brevets  dUnvention,  present  full  details 
of  the  operations,  which  they  had  already 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  the 
subsequent  improvements  introduced  consisted 
merely  in  comparatively  unimportant  modifi- 
cations of  the  apparatus  employed.  Up  to  the 
year  1801  no  treatise  upon  the  subject  had  ap- 
peared at  all  comparable  to  that  in  tlie  specifi- 
cation of  the  patent  of  March  19, 1845  (Brevets 
(V invention^  new  series,  iv.  30).  Of  this  an 
EngHsh  translation  is  recorded  in  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  patent  of  T)u  Buisson,  No.  10,726 
of  the  English  patent  office.  (See  also  a  paper 
on  the  history  of  this  manufacture  by  F.  II. 
Ptorer,  in  the  **  American  Journal  of  S<'ience," 
vol.  XXX.,  pp.  121  and  254,  18C0.)  In  this 
specification  Selligue  describes  first  the  ap- 
paratus employed  in  the  distillation,  in  one 
form  of  which  he  makes  use  of  superheated 
steam.  The  products  of  the  distillation  are 
tlun  enumerated,  which  were  as  follows :  1,  a 
very  limpid  whitish  volatile  oil,  almost  without 
odor,  useful  as  a  solvent  or  for  illumination  in 
suitable  lamps,  and  sometimes  known  as  naph- 
tha ;  2,  a  straw-colored  oil,  s(»mewhat  volatile, 
of  specific  gravity  0*84  to  0*87,  almost  odor- 
less, and  suitable  for  burning  in  lamps  in  which 
tlie  oil  is  kept  at  the  same  level,  and  which  are 
l)rovided  with  a  double  current  of  air,  with  a 
chimney,  and  proper  burner ;  3,  a  heavier  oil 
adai)to<l  for  lubricating  machinery;  4,  a  red 
coloring  matter  extracted  from  the  <lifTerent 
varieties  of  the  oils;  5,  paraffine;  6,  a  grease 
for  lubricating  machinery,  being  evidently  a 
mixture  of  i>araffine  in  little  oil;  7,  a  black 
pitrli,  the  re>i<lue  of  the  distillation,  suitable 
for  coating  wood,  metals,  <S:c.,  for  their  preser- 
vation ;  s.  an  alkaline  soap  prepared  by  treat- 
ing tlK'  oil  with  alkalivs;  9,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia; 10,  fertilizing  mixtures  prepared  with 
the  amnu)niacal  liquors ;  11,  suli)liate  of  alu- 
mina. The  cnuk"  oil  Obtained  from  his  retorts, 
which  Were  like  those  of  the  gas  works,  he 
treated  eitluT  before  or  after  its  being  retlis- 
tilled  with  a  quantity  of  acid  (sulphuric,  mu- 
riatic, or  niirii').  and  eaused  the  mixture  to  be 
thoroughly  a;ritated.  This  operation  being  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  tarry  matters  were 
j>aitially  freed  from  the  (^il,  and  on  the  mixture 
l»eing  left  torepove  they  Hilxided  with  the  acid, 
so  that  the  purified  oil  couM  be  «lrawn  otf  from 
the  top,  bringing  with  it  but  little  of  the  acid. 


This  was  neatralised  by  addition  o(  a  A^ 
OS  tho  lye  of  soap  boilers,  and  after  the  ■!■• 
had  been  well  agitated   again,  more  te  wk 
coloring  matter  sabsided,  from  w 
w^ere  separated  by  decanting  again  aid 
tilling.    By  a  series  of  fractional  ~    ~ 
the  several  sorts  of  light  oils  were  ofatiMi  ■ 
a  pure  state. — In  1846  Abraham  GcsDcrwb 
oil  from  coal  in  Prince  Edward  island,  ad  «■ 
tho  first  to  give  it  the  name  kerosene.    hEi^ 
land  tho  establishment  of  the  ooal-o9  ■■n- 
facture  was  doe  to  the   enteiprise  of  Jaa 
Young  of  Glasgow.     In  1847  his  attcntioa  «a 
directed  to  the  extraction  of  a  Inbriestiif  d 
from  petroleum,  which  exnded  from  a  codHai 
in  Derbyshire ;  and  having  exhausted  the  ii^ 
ply  of  this,  he  next  applied  to  the  same  jm^ 
pose  the  Torbanehill  mineral  or  BogfanlcB- 
nel,  a  material  which  waa  first  ascntaiBsd  k 
1850  to  possess  an  unusaal  proportioB  of  Uto- 
mcn,  and  to  bo  caoable  of   affordi^  hm 
quantities  of   gas.     Mr.    Yoong  foond  it  nl 
better  adapted  for  the  mannfactare  of  ofl,  ad 
succeeded  so  well  that  in  1864^  as  be  tertilBd 
in  a  lawsuit  for  establishing  his  patent*  his  irs- 
duction  of  oil  amounted  to  about  8,000 jnwNi 
a  week,  which  sold  for  5«.  a  gallon.    »r  tte 
year  the  sales  reached  about  £100,000,  s  kifs 
proportion  of  which  was  profit.     Such  socks 
soon  led  others  to  undertake  the  manafsctin^ 
and  coal-oil  works  rapidly  increased  in  Enitei 
and  were  introduced  into  the  United  SiiKa 
The  first  factory  of  the  kind  in  thb  coastrr 
was  that  of  the  kerosene  oil  company,  on  5ev- 
town  creek,  Long  Island,  opposite'  the  apfff 
part  of  Kew  York  city,  wliich  went  into  ef- 
eration  in  June,  1854.      It  m-as  designed  tD 
work  the  Boghead  canncl  or  other  materials 
of  similar  character  tliat  miglit  be  hrmt^ 
to  Kew  York  from  New  Brunswick  or  Soi 
Scotia,  or  from  the  western  coal  mines:  lad 
the  operations  were  to  be  conducted  under  tbe 
patent  of  Mr.  Young,  granted  to  him  ia  tfcii 
country  as  well  as  in  England,  for  the  csfh- 
sivo  use  of  coal  for  this  manufacture.     Bii 
claim,  however,  was  not  recognized  at  otbcr 
works  of  later  date  in  the  United  States,  sad 
was  never  enforce<l.     In  1856  the  Breckearidfe 
coal-oil  works  at  Cloverport,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohw 
river,  were  producing  oil  from'the  canndfasl 
of  the  vicinity,  which  somewhat  resembled  tbe 
Boghead  cannel  in  appearance  and  in  its  ridi 
bituminous  character;   and  the  same  year  i 
factory  was  built  in  Perry  co.,  Ohio.    The  can- 
nel  coals  of  this  region  proving  to  be  vcD 
adapted  for  this  application,  several  other  fat- 
tones  were  soon  constructed,  particular^  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Newark,  Licking  eo.,  CaBfldd, 
Mahoning  co.,  and  in  Coshocton  eo.;  and  it 
the  close  of  the  year  1860  the  total  number  ia 
Ohio  was  probably  not  less  than  SA^  and  tho* 
were  also  many  in  other  states.    The  pioiusfi 
pursued  in  the  different  works  were  esscati45 
the  same.    The  only  distinctions  of  importMce 
were  in  the  forms  of  the  apparatnSi  and  par 
ticularly  in  the  retorts.    The  eonunon  form  ii 
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for  some  time  was  that  of  the  gas  retort, 
long  cast-iron  boxes,  with  an  opening  at  the 
mod  that  projected  from  the  furnace  in  which 
tiiej  were  set^  and  shaped  in  their  section  like 
the  letter  Q .  Others  were  made  of  cylindri- 
oU  form,  were  set  upright  in  the  fnmace,  made 
to  be  charged  at  the  top  and  discharged  at  the 
bottom,  and  furnished  with  exit  pipes  for  the 
volatile  products  either  at  the  top  or  at  differ- 
«Dt  heights.  Earthenware  retorts  were  sub- 
■titntc^  in  some  works  for  those  of  cast  iron, 
•a  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  In  the  use  of  aU 
of  them  a  loss  resulted  from  the  unequal  degree 
In  which  portions  of  the  charge  were  heated, 
m  part  being  rapidly  overheated  so  as  to  produce 
gaseous  matters,  while  other  oarts  were  acqui- 
ring the  heat  necessary  for  the  generation  of 
the  oily  products.  This  defect  was  however 
corrected  by  means  of  a  revolving  retort  which 
was  invented  in  France,  and  which  produced  a 
more  uniform  distribution  of  heat  Methods 
of  distillation  were  al-^o  in  use  by  which  an 
•sternal  lire  was  dispcnMiHl  with,  and  the  heat 
required  for  the  expulsion  of  the  volatile 
matters  was  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a 
portion  of  the  material,  as  in  the  process  of 
making  charcoal.     Near  Wheeling,  Va.,  this  | 

elan  was  in  operation,  the  coal  being  collected 
I  pits  of  100  tons'  charge,  and  covered  with 
earth.     Other  forms  of  kiln  were  in  use,  but 
aa  tlie  process  of  obtaining  kerosene  from  coal 
it  abandoned,  more  than  the  above  notice  is  . 
anperfluous.      In   1800  the  establishments  on  ! 
the  Atlantic  coast  alone  produced  about  200,000 
barrels.     At  that  <late,  according  to  the  census 
returns,  the  tot  il  value  of  all  the  kerosene 
pro<luce<l   in   the   country   was  estimated    at 
$2.142/i93.       The   marvellous    production  of 
petroleum  <lunii;;  the  ye:irs   iFnmediately  fol- 
lowini;  le<l  to  tlie  ah.-indoninent    of   coal    as 
a  crude  iiiatori.il.     Tho^e  establishments  then  j 
usinir  coal  ra|»i«lly  chanire<l  to  petroleum  reti-  ■ 
neries.  and  many  new  retineries  were  eret^ted  at 
dilTerent  point**.    (See  pKTHoi.KrM  PROurcTS.) 
EERK,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Texiu**,  watered  by 
Guadahiiie  and   Medina  rivers;    area,  818  so. 
m. :  pop.  in  IKTm,  1,042,  of  whiMU  90  were  col- 
ored.    The  surface  is  <liversitie«l,  and  much  of 
the  soil  of  superior  (juality.     The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  4").7><1  bushels  of  Indian  ' 
corn.  10,yr):{  lbs.  of  wo(»l,  1'J,U1).">  of  butter,  and 
23<»  ton'i  of  hay.    Tiiere  were  4Hi)  horses,  2,511 
mileli  cows,  ln,l-2»^  <»ther  cattle,  4,848  sheep, 
and  2JV20  swine.     (\:i»ital,  KerrNville.  I 

KERRY,  a  S.  W.  <".>unty  of   Ireland,  in  the 

Crovince  of  Mun^tcr,  horderin;;  on  the  At- 
intic,  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  the 
counties  Liuieriik  and  Cork;  aresi,  1,811  sq. 
ni. ;  pop.  in  ls7i.  l'.M>,ni4,  of  whom  a  con- 
bi^K•^ahle  proportion  speak  only  the  Irish 
tonjue.  Tiie  coast  is  mucl^  indented  with  bays 
and  inlet-*,  the  principal  hein^  Hrandon,  Va- 
lentiLi,  Kenniare,  HinLde,  Tarhert,  and  Tralee 
bavs.  Numerous  <mall  islands  lie  off  the  coast. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Feale,  Maine,  Laune, 
and  Koughty.     Many  beautiful  lakes  are  hid-  , 


den  among  the  hilla,  including  the  ftoKraa  lakaa 
of  EiUamey,  the  two  lakea  of  Oarra^  Carrane, 
Derryana,  and  Lanan,  and  the  DeviPa  Pnnoh 
Bowl,  \iear  the  aurnmit  of  Manfferton.  The 
surface  in  the  north  is  open  and  andolating, 
in  the  southwest  wild  and  moantainona.  Cam 
Tual,  the  highest  mountain  in  Ireland,  is  8,414 
ft.,  and  several  others  are  8,000  and  8,000  ft. 
Minerals  have  been  but  partially  explored,  yet 
copper,  marble,  and  roonng  slate  are  worked, 
and  lead  and  iron  are  known  to  exist  Agri- 
culture ia  in  a  backward  condition.  The  son  it 
inferior,  except  in  the  central  lowlands,  where 
it  is  a  rich  loam,  resting  on  limestone.  The 
climate  is  the  mildest  in  Ireland.  The  fisheries 
of  the  Kerrr  coast  are  important  The  chief 
towns  are  Iralee,  Killamej,  Din^  liatoweJf 
Oaherciveen,  and  Kenmare. 

UB8IIAW.a  N.  county  of  South  OaroHnai 
drained  by  Wateree  river ;  area,  776  sq.  nL ; 
pop.  in  1870,  11,754^  of  whom  7,045  were  col- 
ored. It  has  a  Idlly  surface.  The  soil  of  the 
uplands  is  sandy,  but  susceptible  of  profitable 
cultivation,  and  the  river  bottoms  are  remark- 
ably fertile.  The  Camden  branch  of  the  South 
Carolina  railroad  terminates  at  the  county  seat 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,889  bush- 
eb  of  wheat,  108,420  of  Indian  com,  11,161  of 
peas  and  beans,  16,090  of  sweet  potatoes,  4,161 
Dales  of  cotton,  and  80,680  lbs.  of  rice.  Tliero 
were  501  horsea,  651  mulea  and  asses,  1,482 
milch  cows,  2,214  other  cattle,  1,247  sheep,  and 
4,224  swine.    Capital,  Camden. 

KEBTfH  (anc.  PantieajiMgum  or  EMporttty,  a 
city  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  strait  of 
its  name  or  of  Yenikale,  commanding  the  en- 
trance to  the  sea  of  Azov,  lat.  45^  20'  N.,  Ion. 
36"*  28'  E.,  112  m.  £.  X.  E.  of  Simferopol;  pop. 
in  18G7,  19,610.  The  place  as  it  now  stanus 
U  of  recent  date.  It  is  hand84»tnely  built  of 
stone,  with  wide  and  regular  streets*.  It  has 
been  a  free  |M>rt  since  1><22,  and  is  rapidly 
growing.  The  inhubitant.s  are  mostly  engaged 
in  commerce.  The  exjMjrtH  are  huilding  stone, 
soap,  candles,  ^t  in  l.'irge  (piantitieH.  and  her- 
ring and  sturgeon,  the  produce  of  the  coast 
fisheries.  The  government  has  a  foundery  and 
shi]>  yard  here.  The  harbor  is  gotMl,  and  is 
fortilie<l. — Panticapjcum,  the  capital  of  the  an- 
cient kin^loni  of  Bo!i[M)rus,  was  founded  by 
Milesians  in  the  Cth  century  H.  C,  and  was 
annexe<l  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  63  B.  C.  Tlie 
Huns  seized  it  al>out  375.  and  the  Genoese  in 
12.S0.  They  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  by 
the  Turks  in  147.'>.  Tliese  were  displaced  by 
the  Russians  in  1771,  to  whom  the  place  was 
fonnally  ce<led  in  1792.  It  surrendere<l  to  the 
allied  forces  of  France  and  England  May  25, 
1 8.M,  und  was  restored  to  Russia  bv  tlie  treaty 
of  Paris,  March  30,  185tK  Kertch  is  still  called 
Hospor  (Vosfor)  by  the  inhabitants  (»f  tlio 
C'rinietL  In  the  Italian  charts  of  the  middle 
ages  it  is  calle<l  Pandico  or  P<indico,  as  well  as 
li4»spro  or  Vospro.  Foundations  of  ancient 
buildings  and  heaps  of  brick  and  pottery  are 
still  scattered  over  the  hill  of  Mithridates,  on 
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nameroiis  tumuli  in  the  vinnitj,  tlio  mnttt  cx- 
trnonlinur.v  arc  tliose  Hitnaleil  nt  the  uioiintain 
I'tiUci)  by  the  Tflttara  Altnn-Obo.  One  of  these 
is  1G3  ft.  in  <liatiieter;  a  vestibule  6  ft.  siguare 
leads  into  a  tomb  16  ft.  lonf;  and  14  ft.  broad, 
which  fomierlj  contained  the  bones  al  a  king 
and  ijueen.  fiiilden  and  silver  vasc^  and  other 
uniainents.  lielow  this  tomb  is  another,  and 
from  tlio  two  130  lbs.  of  gold  ornaments  are 
said  to  have  been  carried  away  at  tlio  conquest 
of  the  ulace  by  the  ailios  in  le.'iS.  It  is  sup- 
posed tiiat  it  was  erected  not  later  Ihaa  tlio 
4th  century  B.  C. 

KESTREL,  a  European  falcon,  of  the  genus 
tinnuncalut  (Vieill.>,   much   resembling   the 


about  14  in.,  and  tM  *i-  - 
tent  of  wings  iS,  the  fe- 
male being  a  tittit  ktscr 
thtuthii;  the  cloned  np 
are  abont  2  in.  ■hotter  tku 
the  tail.  In  the  male,  the 
general  color  above  ii  Eflft 
grayiah  blue,  the  b«k  mk 
wing  corertu  pale  red  nk 
triangular  dark  ipnti;  At 
tail  with  a  aubtcr^Hl 
broad  black  bsr;  the  knrff 
parta  light  ^ellowiili  vA. 
with  loDtf  loBgitodioa)  dnl 
line*  and  qiota.  In  the  fe- 
male, the  upper  part*  «e 
light  red.  with  tramvcfM 
dork  bars  and  aputa:  the 
jonog  resemble  the  fe- 
male. The  keatret  hoT> 
crs  in  aearch  of  prcj  tf  a 
height  of  80  or  40  ft. 
from  which  it  pooatei 
upon  BHiall  Irirda,  aica, 
moles,  reptiles,  and  eometimea  won*  aad 
bcetle^  which  it  finda  in  tbe  oip«n  flelde; 
from  its  peculiar  manner  of  horerinE;  ft  hii 
received  the  popular  name  of  wiDd-bonr: 
it  occasionally  pursues  birds  in  opeii  fi^ 
^hcn  not  in  scorch  of  food,  the  fligfat  is  h^ 
with  rapiil  flaps  and  occasional  sailingsu  SOcil 
when  hovering  after  prey,  it  is  rery  noi^  ii 
the  breedinft  season;  it  breeds  on  rtiffe  par 
the  sea,  in  trees  in  the  woods,  in  mined  baU- 
inp-j  or  liiirh  towers  in  towns,  and  in  the  deMit- 
ed  nests  of  the  crow  family ;  the  qtgs,  three  ta 
fi<re.  are  reddish  white,  with  irresular  duUM^ 
patches  of  duU  brownish  red.  Tliis  isiseef 
the  moat  common  birds  of  prey  Id  tircat  Brit- 
ain, in  almost  all  districts  except  the  iaienor 
heaths.    When  taken  from  tbe  nest,  kutrtli 


Aiiicric.nn  sparrow  Imwk.    Tbi'*  bird  (  T.  alaii- 
darita.  llri^sj  hiisthv  form  aDdprojiortions  of 


greatly  diminished  during  winter,  and  the.'  ■» 
said  tg  mifcrate  to  northern  Africa.  ThooFh 
persecuted  by  gamekeepers  often  for  the  cm 
of  Hie  qiarrow  hawk,  it  is  of  pudtive  bcatfit 
to  man  by  destroying  great  nnmbers  at  wnl 
It  is  f"''->r<  thronglinut  Europe.  Thetc  is  t 
sina"  -  -^\{T.  fcnekrif,  XBnm.|,«ithkBr- 
cr  wingi-. . .  ewer  spots,  in  eastern  and  saetl^ 
em  Europe,  ihc  kestrel  swallows  nnall  hs^ 
mals  wliule,  but  removes  the  feathers  tttm  iv 
bird  prey.  There  is  ccMinderable  vaiiatiea  ii 
(he  plumajre. 

KESWICK,  a  market  town  of  Comberiani 
Enpland.  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Oreta.  SI  H. 
S.  S.  W.  of  Carlisle ;  pop.  in  IBTl.  LTTT.  h 
is  well  built,  contains  two  mnsemna,  efcMy 
of  minerals,  and  has  "'■""fwtyiT^  tt  Bm^ 
woolscv  stuffs,  cutlet7,  and  blat^-lcad  pnrik 
Lyinp  within  one  mile  of  tb«  foot  ti  rlikliliw 
and  half  a  mile  from  DerwcBtwatcr,  k  ii 
nmcb  resorted  to  bj  touriata^  for  vhoac  aeeoB- 


KETONES 

modatioD  ibtm  are  wreral  botoli.  The  nle 
of  KeDwick  it  renowD^d  for  its  piotnrcMne 
Menery,  in  reroect  to  which  it  is  qarpagaed  bj 
fsw  spot!  In  Ensland.  Greta  Httll,  formeii; 
tb«  reaidence  of  donthe^,  is  near  the  town. 

KBTOJiES,  or  ImImm,  a  cIbm  of  bodiee  oom- 
poeed  of  an  acid  radical  united  with  an  aloohtd 
radical.  Nearljr  all  the  ketones  now  blown 
oonrifit  of  the  radical  of  a  fattj  soid  oomUned 
with  one  of  the  corresponding  alcohol  ndi- 
oaia,  their  general  formola  being 0_H^-(-l  and 
OaII(.-iO,  where  m  maj  be  cither  greater  or 
leaa  thui  n.  When  ni=0,  the  ketone  becomes 
an  aldehfde,  H.  0JI*^,O=aH»,O;  the  ke- 
tone* may  be  therefore  regarded  w  ai)deh;rde* 
in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  ia  replaced  bj 
an  alcohol  radical  Ketones  are  either  aimple 
or  oompoand.  In  the  simple,  ni=n— 1,  so  that 
their  iKDeral  formula  is  cC-iHh-t,  O.Hb-iO  => 
0^iHto_iO.  Acetic  or  common  acetone,  or 
methjrle  acetrle,  where  n=2,  ta  OHtOiHiO. 
Both  the  simple  ketones  are  prodnoed  bj  hMt- . 
fng  the  bariam  or  calcium  salts  of  the  fa^ 
aoida,  whereby  two  atoms  of  the  aalt  are  de- 
composed in  such  a  manner  that  the  add  radi- 
cal of  one  of  them  i»  resolved  into  the  next 
lowest  alcohol  radical  and  carbonylo. 

KETTELEX,  WUMh  Eaaawl  na,  baron,  a 
German  prelate,  born  in  MOnster,  Westphalia, 
Deo.  26,  1811.  After  studying  law  and  being 
engaged  in  the  ciril  service  at  Monster  for 
■•Teral  years,  he  analifled  himself  for  the 
prieBtbood,  was  ordained  June  1,  18U,  and 
Dccame  cbaplun  at  IJock- 
nm,  and  in  1846  curate  at 
Hopsteo.  In  1848,  as  a 
member  of  the  Frankfort 
parliament,  be  delivered  a 
remarkable  fiifei'h  flt  tiie 
funeral  of  LictmDutiky  and 
Auenwnl'l,  who  had  been 
munlereil  by  the  mob, 
Sept.  It*,  and  advocate<l 
dnriDg  ilie  dtbates  on  the 


XEV 


8U 


tkm  waa  BDbaeqnenllj'  abrogated,  he  retalBed 
theae  ptivUegea,  even  after  the  orerthnnr  tt 
the  Dalwi^  c^Unrt  in  1871.  After  haTiu 
opened  an  aajlnm  for  the  Jesnit^  and  tdenti- 
fled  bimaeU  with  the  moet  ezmme  nltrainoii> 
taoe  meaaurta,  he  aarpriaed  the  wurld  by  qoea- 
Honing  the  expedlenoy  of  the  daolaration  of 
p^TnfillibUitr,  thoiij^  be  (^mpathiied  with 
the  principle  of  the  dogma;  but  as  soon  as  the 


waa  elected  in  im  to  the  flnt^cmiD  Beidia. 
tag,  and  became  the  aUeat  nltmnoolme  laartur 
In  that  aaeembly.  Hla  principal  woAa  are :  Au 
£ml(  wtd  dtr  StekOiekuta  dtr  XatMiielUm 
KinA*  in  DtutieUamd  (BIhed.,  18H)i  IM- 
AW(,.i«torff«m<lfAwU(?tl>ednl8U);  Pi* 
ArbtUafroft  u»d  Om  arMMsOms  0i  ed^ 
1S»4);  Pna»ehIandnaekit»Kri*pt9Ml9M 
(Oth  ed^  ISAT);  ZN«  weibm  OrwUlatm  At 
nUgtetm  Aiaimt  Ad  ed.,  18«0);  Dm  aUgt- 

2Mt  rsth  ad^  1M«};  txA  DU  Amcha\mam 
dm  OnitMtmMttn  Am*  Z)r.  AU  «br  <U« 
KatMUeht  Kireht,  naek  dmm  Btit  vm  1& 
Dte«nb«r,  1878  (1874). 

KEW,  a  Tillase  and  parish  of  Snrrer,  ^"^H"^, 
c»  the  8.  bank  of  the  Thamea,  T  m.  &  W.  of 
St  Panl'%  London,  fatnons  for  the  royal  h> 
tanio  gardena,  the  richeit  in  the  worio,  eon- 
priaing  70  aorea,  and  opes  gratoitoaaly  to  tba 
publlo  daily,  inoloding  Simday.  They  eraitatal 
a  palm  house  803  ft.  long,  100  ft.  wide,  and 


^*«; 


dence  of  the  churdi  from 
the  state.  In  1»49  he  was 
made  provost  of  the  BtT- 
Kn  lie<lwipikir<'ho.  nn.l 
next  year  bishop  of  lli'Ut^. 
Be  tiecaiiie  ktiotvn  ii.-i  a 
most  enti-rprisiin-  nltra- 
nuintani<it,  fuundiMl  vari- 
ons  lD:>tituiion:i  and  reli- 
gions onl.Ts  an.t  (.'nmmii- 
nitic*  witli  the  view  of 
contr-llin-  .-.Imation  and 
charit]il>1e  WDrk.'s  and  ex- 
erted iiiinsi'lf  fur  th,'  protection  of  Roman 
Catliulir  intiTi'st*  in  tin'  ciTlc«iastical  province 
of  the  Vpjier  illiioi'  and  in  (ieriiiany  generally. 
Tilh  the  support  of  the  Human  Catholic  grand 
docfaeaaof  If  !.'»«>- 1  tarinshidt  iiml  the  prime  min- 
ister Dalwiifk.  he  *ti>nriil.  In  virtm'  of  a  neiret 
ranvpntiiin  of  Ann.  -■*.  1*">-*.  «i>winl  prertqw- 
tivea  for  lii.t  UioccHi.- :  and  alihoii^'li  Wat  conven- 


(14  ft.  hipb,  houses  for  cacti,  tanka  for  the 
VifUtria  rtgia  water  Vlf,  and  a  moat  extensive 
culleclion  of  Anstralian  trees  and  plants.  The 
old  palace  at  Kew  was  the  residence  of  George 
III.  and  hiit  family.  The  surronnding  pleasure 
groundii  cover  an  extent  of  S4B  acres,  tastefnlly 
laid  out.  The  observatory  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
metcoroto^cal  station. 


816  KEWAUNEE  EEYSER 

KEWArNEE,  an  E.  countj  of  Wisconsin,  bor-  '  KEY,  Fmclt  SMtL  an  American  poet,  bora 
(lerin^  on  L:ike  Micliigan  and  (lraine<l  by  Ee-  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  Aug.  1,  1779,  di«d  it 
wiiiinee  and  Ked  rivers;  area,  3 00  sq.  m. ;  pop.  i  Baltimore,  Jan.  11,  1B43.  He  was  edut-ftttii 
in  IHTO,  10,128.  It  has  a  rolliniii^  surface  and  at  St.  John's  college,  Annapolis,  and  cvm- 
a  fertile  soil,  and  is  well  wooded.  The  chief  menced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Fr^lrriik 
prj^luctinns  in  1870  were  120,0(55  bMshels  of  !  City.  Subse<iuently  he  removed  to  WasLiL^- 
wheat,  21,123  of  rye,  73,504  of  oats,  58,860  of  ,  ton,  where  he  was  for  many  years  di»trii-tax- 
potatoes,  20,030  of  peas  and  beans,  124,091  lbs.  j  torney  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  A.*  a  h<k 
of  Initter,  and  5,1 1<>  tons  of  hay.  There  were  '  writer  he  is  chiefly  known  by  *'  Tlie  Star-Spu- 
842  horses,  2,407  milch  cows,  1,040  working',  gled  Banner,"  a  popularnational  lyric,  ra^pefi- 
oxen,  2,582  other  cattle,  1,540  sheep,  and  3,805 
swine ;  3  breweries,  5  flour  mills,  and  10  saw 
mills.     Capital,  Kewaunee. 

KEWEENAW,  a  N.  W.  county  of  the  upper 


ed  and  partially  written  while  the  aathor 
detiuned  in  the  British  fleet  during  the  bon- 
banlment  of  Fort  McHenrr,  near  Baltimon, 
of  which  he  was  an  anxions'and  interested  vit- 


peninsula  of  Michigan,  occupying  the  extremity  ness.  A  collection  of  his  fjoems  was  pnUlidk^ 
of  Keweenaw  point,  which  is  surrounded  by  ,  in  Xew  York  in  1857.  In  1874  Jame«  Licki< 
Lake  Superior  r>n  all  sides  except  the  S.  W.,  -  San  Francisi^o  gave  ]|150,000  for  a  munuac&t 
and  including  Isle  Royalo ;  area,  about  575  s<\,  ',  to  Key  in  that  city. 

m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,205.  The  surface  is  hilly,  <  KEY,  ThOMM  Hewitt,  an  English  f^chol&rtnl 
and  near  the  centre  mountainous.  Sandstone  educator,  born  in  South wark,  March  2*»,  ITi*^. 
underlies  a  portion  of  it.  It  is  productive  of  .  He  graduated  at  Trinity  college^  Cambri4l^'e. 
copper,  and  mining  is  the  principid  occupation  ,  in  1821,  and  for  two  or  three  years  wascnpjtil 
of  the  peoi)le.  In  1870  there  were  0  mines,  :  in  studying  medicine  in  Guy's  hospital  Le- 
producinp  to  the  value  of  §S23,447,  6  quiu-tz  ;  don.  In  1824  he  accepted  "the  profi-iwrfUp 
mills,  and  a  manufactory  of  expU>8ives  and  fire-  of  mathematics  in  the  universitj  of  Virpnia. 
works.     In  1872  the  yield  was  1,830  tons  of    but,  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  Ids  LealtL. 


he  returned  to  England  in  16S7.  The  ntxt 
year,  on  the  fonnding  of  the  university  cf  L>o- 
don,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Latm,  aad 
held  the  post  for  13  years.     He  then  ~ 


ore.     Capital,  Eagle  Kiver. 

KEWKIAXG,  or  Klnklang,  a  town  of  China, 
in  the  province  of  Kiangsi,  on  the  Yangt>e, 
near  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Poyang,  227  m.  S.  W. 

of  Nanking.     It  takes  its  name  from  the  nine  head  master  of  the  school  in  the  imlituHy. 

rivers  which  flow  from  tlie  adjacent  moun-  |  and  professor  of  comparative  grammar,  vlU 

tiiins.     Tills  situation,  commanding  the  trade  positions  he  still  occupies  (1874).    HeloiCfli- 

of  Lake  Poyang.  induced  Lord  Eljrin  in  18(>0  tributed  largely  to  phuologi<»l  literatuv  la  ik 

to  pro))ose  the  ])lacc  as  an  o])en  port,  it  being  way  of  reviews,  pamphlets,  eaaayii  te. ;  he  W 

tlie  nearest  outlet  of  the  frreen  tea  district,  of  a  spicy  controversy  with  Donudaon  iii.rt|B4 

Avhicli  the  exi)ort  rose  in  1.S68  to  9,000.000  to  the  latters  *' Varronianns ;"   and  he  v» 


lbs.,  and  of  bla<k  tea  to  nearly  twice  as  much. 
The  shipments  subsequently  declineil  consider- 


engage<l  for  many  years  on  a  Dew  and  full 
^'  Latin-English  Lexicon."    He  has  abo  vol* 


ably,  and  the  total  exports  in  1871  did  not  .  lished  a  "Latin  Grammar  "  n84»-'6).  •*rt^ 
excee<l  the  value  of  84,or»0,ono,  the  imports,    logical  Essays"  (186B),  and  **  Language,  it* 


however,    reaching   §12,000,000.      The   town 
suffered  greatly  from  the  Taeping  rebellion. 


Origin  and  Development "  (1874). 
KEY  ISLAKDS,  or  U,  a  group  ot  idsmi^  in 


and  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  when  it  ;  the  Indian  archipelago,  50  in.  W.  of  iJie  An*.** 
was  recaptured  by  the  imperial  troops;  but  it  ;  islands,  in  lat.  0  S.,  Ion.  133®  E.  The  ha^c< 
so(m  recovered.  The  overflow  of  the  Yang-  are  the  Great  Keys,  with  mountains  Z.*'^'**  ft. 
tse  in  several  con^^ccutivi'  seascms  had  tilled  the  ■  high,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  p>ld.  L't- 
placo  in  1870  with  fnptives  from  inundated  tie  Key  and  otlier  smaller  islands  are  level  isd 
districts,  and  \\  ith  vagabonds  and  Mohamme-  fertile.  iVlong  the  coai«t  is  a  mixture  ot  nttK 
dan  fanatics,  wilt >  destroyed  missionary  clia]>els,  the  Malays  predominating.  The  inierior  » 
but  Were  put  <lown  with  tlie  aid  of  war  vessels,  inhabited  by  the  llarofor&s.  who  are  labori«w 
The  I>riti>h  settlement  fronts  the  river,  and  the  agriculturists.  The  islands  are  annoally  visitfd 
reiiiaiii>  of  the  Chinese  town  are  back  of  it,  .  by  coasting  vessels  from  the  Muluccat<  and  other 
with  a  new  temple  built  by  the  em])eror,  con-  islands  for  the  shipment  of  tortoise  shell,  bird*' 
tainin^  a  Tneinorial  of  a  general  who  fell  in  the  nests,  and  other  products.  The  Dutch  i\-fidcBl 
HioiTo.  The  AiMcrican  house  of  Kussell  and  co.  '  ait  Amboyna  ocrcasionally  superintends  the  ■(• 
maintain"*  lure  a  Hn*-  fleet  of  river  steamers,  fairs  of  the  islands,  tliough  they  are  virtuaBr 
and  lontrol-.  the  carrying:  tra«le  on  the  Yan;rt>e  independent.  They  were  explorvd  in  1»70  by 
an«l  on  Lake  Toyaii;:.  The  shipping  in  l.s71  '  the  Italian  navigator  Cerrute. 
cc)iii])ri<v(]  :>20  American  and  ti2  KuLrlish  sti-am-  !  KEYSEX,  Kkalw  de,  a  Belgian  punter,  bora 
ers,  an<l  2'\  Aimricari  and  (;.*>  Kmrlish  sailing  '  in  Sandvliet,  province  of  Antwerp,  in  1^11 
vc-M'N.  Kewkiani:  i-i  only  a  subsidiary  port  of  He  is  the  son  of  a  peasant  and  m-as  enalM  \j 
SliauLHiai,  and  the  naviiration  is  lial)le  to  be  the  generosity  of  a  lady  who  recogniad  kb 
impeded  by  low  water  and  sand  Itars  retiuirin;!    talents  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  aradcmf  ■ 


tlie  transshipment  of  car^roi  >  at  Ilukow,  1»J  m.    Antwerj*.     His  first  picture  was  a  '•ChriiCca 

beh.w  KewkianjLT.  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Poyang.     the   Cross,"   pail 


minted  in  1884,   fur 


EETS  OF  FLORIDA 

Oathotic  cbnroh  in  UoDcheal^,  En^nd.  Hit 
workB  conwBt  chiefly  of  battle  ptecea  and  Iiis- 
toriral  snbjects. 

KETg  OF  FtOMDi.    See  Floriia  Kits. 

EEf  WEST  (Sp.  Cayo  Huew,  Bone  Kej).  I. 
An  island  toTmiaa  psrt  of  Monroe  co.,  Florida, 
one  of  the  Florida  Keys,  CO  m.  S.  W.  of  Cape 
Sable,  the  S.  point  of  the  stAte;  pop:  in  1860, 
3,867 ;  in  1880,  2,832 ;  in  1670,  5,016,  of  whom 
989  were  colored  and  2,288  foreigners ;  in  187«, 
tbont  T,(XiO.  It  ia  7  m.  Ioqk  bj  fronn  1  to  2  m. 
wide,  and  ia  11  ft.  above  the  Bea.  On  the  B. 
W.  point  there  is  h  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  li|tht 
TS  n.  above  Die  water,  Kuiding  vesscla  to  Uie 
city,  and  another  on  the  N.  W.  paasage.  showing 
m  fixed  light,  40  ft.  above  the  water.  The  Island 
b  of  roral  formation,  and  has  a  shalloir  soil, 
consisting  of  disintC),Tated  coral  with  a  slight 
adDiizture  of  decayed  vegetable  natter.    There 


are  no  ipringa,  and  Oie  inbabttaota  aic  dtpot- 
dent  on  iwn  or  diatillation  lot  wtluvr.  AdJaMnt 
to  ttie  d^  ta  a  salt  pond,  wha«  tte  gratfar 
part  of  the  salt  oaed  on  the  Island  la  manotac- 
tared,  and  oonslderatde  qnantitiea  are  ahimed 
to  neighboring  key«  and  the  tn^land.  Th» 
Dataral  growth  is  a  denae  but  stnnted  chq>ar- 
ral,  in  which  rariooi  species  of  oactns  are  a 
prominent  feature.  Tioptoal  fntlta  are  cultl-  . 
vated  to  some  extent,  the  chief  Tarietlea  being 
cocoBDuts,  bananaa,  pineapples,  otuTaa,  aapo- 
dillas,  and  a  tew  orai^es.  The  i^  ia  pnra  and 
the  climate  healthy.  Ttie  thennometer  addom 
riaes  abore  90*,  and  never  falls  to  Creeling 

Eolnt,rarelT  standing  as  low  aa  50°.  The  Island 
as  snfferea  repeoteoly  from  violent  bnrricanea. 
Excepdiw  the  Onbans^  large  propoMon  of 
the  popt&tlon  of  Key  west  conttsts  of  nadvea 
or  descendants  of  nstives  of  the  fit^iama  Ulandi. 


Thcynrenlmniviin. 

iul venturous  race,  remark- 

able  t<.r  llj>ir  skill 

in  ^li^-in^'.      The  Innpiage 

Sp,iiii^li..rnimtoi«-f  tbsf 

toninie.    II.  A  liiv 

jHTt  i>f  tiitry,  and  ['tiit«d 

Statf.  n,iv,i]   Htiiiii. 

n,   (iiTii]Jvinir"  iil«>ut   three 

eiithtlis  ,.f  tlic  i-ljM 

.1,  ..ipital  of  Monroe  co., 

Fli-ri.lu.   ari.l   llio  ^ 

ruit.-l  Starv.  4:f0 

1.  S.  \,j  K.  of  TallaJ^asee, 

:m.i  in-m.NMivK. 

.ril:ivaiia:  lilt.  21^  32' \.. 

lon.Sl    -iVW.:,,,,, 

.  iil'imt  ."i.OiMj.    The  utreets 

;ir.-  l.r^.iMl.  »[..i  f,,r 

hf  iin'-^t  jmrr  arc  Inid  onl 

;it  .■L-:.r;ind.-witt, 

:uli  .itlit-r.    Hie  residence* 

are  ^l.:i.l.-.l  nith  tr.. 

ii;Ll  IniH,  and  I'lniMiwen-cI 

in  i"Tviirii:il  tloncr- 

:inil  sliniliLfrv,  givini;  tlic 

cityan-rv[.ii-tiin's<i 

le  iL|.p,-.irfln.v.    The  boild- 

■mt<  ho«-.-v>-r.  nr.. 

ir.stly  «iiall,  and  are  con- 

Btnu-I.il  ..f  w<i.kl, , 

T<-,'pt  the  Wcdtfrn   Fnion 

teKitnii'li  "rti'v.  tti. 

.'  K'loni.'iiiii  to  tlie  I'nitcd 

Sutes  V-v>mT,.....,t, 

mid  on>-  otIiiT,  which  ore 

of  brick.  The  public  bnildingK  are  the  cnstou 
liona?,  naval  atorehonse,  marine  hospital,  county 
cimrC  liuuse,  county  jail,  a  masonic  hall,  an 
opera  hoosc,  and  a  hotel  capable  of  srcommo- 
datini!  from  OH  to  TS  guests.  Another  hotel, 
to  accommodate  !0i>.  ia  abont  to  be  erected. 
The  United  State*  court  bonne,  the  jwst  office, 
and  the  city  ball  (H-ciipy  leaticd  bnildingn.  Near 
the  naval  atorehouae  is  a  mnannient  of  dark 
gray  granite,  erected  in  ISAit  to  the  memory 
of  llie  aailors  and  Mildiera  who  died  in  tlie  ser- 
vice <m  this  otatiiin  during  the  civil  war.  Key 
West  lias  a  fine  harbor,  acce«iblc  through  sev- 
eral channelH  by  TcMel!>  drawing  28  ft.  of  wa- 
ter. Being  the  key  to  the  beat  entrance  to  the 
ga\t  of  Mexico,  it  ia  strongly  fortified.  The 
princi|>al  work  of  defence  ia  Fort  Taylor,  bnilt 
on  an  artiticial  island  within  tlie  main  entrance 
to  the  harbor.    It  has  120  guns  mounted  and 
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40  more  ready  for  nionnting ;  but  work  upon 
tlie  brick  ami  stone  batteries  or  forts  that  were 
j)rojectc<l  lias  been  suspended,  and  sand  bat- 
teries are  in  process  of  construction.  The  bar- 
racks are  large  and  commodious,  and  are  garri- 
soned bv  on  men.  There  is  a  Unit4?d  States 
dock,  with  cisterns  to  catch  rain  water,  a  con- 
densing and  distiUing  ai)paratus,  and  a  machine 
shop  and  foundery.  Key  West  is  connected 
with  New  York  and  New  Orleans  by  weekly 
lines  of  steamers,  and  with  Baltimore  by  a 
semi-monthly  line.  The  New  Orleans  line  also 
connects  the  city  with  Cedar  Keys,  the  gulf 
terminus  of  the  Florida  railroad,  and  with  Ha- 
vana. There  are  telegraph  cables  to  Cuba  and 
to  the  mainland.  The  value  of  the  imports  from 
foreign  countries  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
187:^.  was  $;)89,054 ;  exi)orts  to  foreign  ports, 
$939,S80 ;  the  number  of  vessels  entere<l  was 
8^4,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  68,828; 
cleared,  ;J83,  of  58,061  tons.  In  the  coastwise 
trade  the  entrances  were  837,  0^201,942  tons; 
clearances,  278,  of  198,517  tons;  belonging  to 
the  port,  103  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  3,374.  Among  the  principal  industries 
are  turtling,  sponging,  and  the  catching  of  mul- 
let and  other  tish  for  the  Cuban  market.  The 
value  of  si)onges  annually  obtained  is  about 
$100,000.  About  30  vessels  with  an  aggregate 
of  250  men  are  engaged  in  wrecking  on  the 
Florida  reef.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  cm- 
ploys  about  775  hands,  chiefly  Cubans.  About 
25,000,000  cigars  are  manufactured  annually. 
An  establishment  for  canning  pineapples  is  in 
successful  operation.  The  value  of  real  estate 
and  improvements  on  the  island  in  1874  was 
$2,600,000.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  a  board  of  nine  aldermen  elected  annually. 
The  United  States  courts  for  the  S.  district  of 
Florida  are  held  here.  Tliere  are  two  public 
Schools  for  white  children,  with  500  pupils, 
an<l  one  for  colored  children,  with  198  pupils. 
The  Catht)lic  convent  has  a  school  connected 
with  it,  and  there  are  eight  private  schools, 
containing  in  all  225  pupils.  Two  weekly 
newspapers  (one  Spanish)  are  published.  The 
city  has  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches. — Key  "West  was  settled 
about  1822,  but  it  long  remained  a  mere  village. 
Durin^r  the  civil  war  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  more  particularly  <lire<-ted  to  it. 

KIIA\,  a  Tartar  word,  signifying  sovereign 
or  chii'f.  It  is  used  by  soverei;rn  j»rinces  in  all 
the  Tartar  countries,  and  U  one  of  the  titles  of 
the  Turkir?li  sultan.  The  title  khan  is  given  in 
I\T>ia  to  ollicers  of  various  grades,  but  is  gen- 
erally expressive  of  high  rank,  and  is  especial- 
ly apj»lied  to  the  chiefs  of  the  ntanad  tribes  of 
that  country. — Khan  is  also  the  Turkish  word 
for  caravauNiry  or  hotel.  The!*e  edilices  are 
Very  numerous  in  Constantin(>ple.  They  are 
ct»nnn«»nly  in  the  form  ot  a  stpiare,  with  an  in- 
tiriur  court  surrounded  by  three  ranges  of  gal- 
lrrir<,  <»ne  above  another,  from  which  open 
small  unfurnished  chambers  which  travellers 
oi'eupy  witliout   charge.       Some    have    been 


founded  by  privole  individnalff,  bat  thej  barv 
mostly  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  HiltiDL 

KHAKDEISH.    See  C^NDEian. 

KHANll.    See  Canea. 

KHANPOOR,  or  UaupMTy  a  town  of  N.  W 
Ilindostan,  in  the  native  state  and  89  m.  S.  S. 
W.  of  the  city  of  Bhawolpoor ;  pop.  about  10,- 
000.  It  is  connected  witn  the  Indns,  about  8<t 
m.  distant,  by  a  navigable  canal,  and  thoo^ 
once  of  considerable  importance,  it  contnDi 
only  a  few  houses  of  brick,  a  spacioni  bamr, 
and  a  sightly  mosfine.  Tliere  is  also  a  roiBooi 
nmd  fort.  Between  the  town  and  the  Inds 
the  land  is  fertile,  and  the  district  rerj  popa- 
lous,  but  to  the  east  and  south  lies  a  desert 

KHiRESXy  or  UaramH,  in  the  middle  uh. 
a  designation  of  the  khanate  of  Khira,  tBfl  in 
more  recent  times  of  the  central  portioB  of  IL 
According  to  eastern  legends,  £ai  Ehon  in 
pursuit  of  the  army  of  Tnran,  croenng  the 
Oxus  and  beholding  the  field  of  battle,  ex- 
claimed, Khare»mibudy  *^  I  have  my  desire,*'iDd 
the  plain  has  ever  since  been  called  Eharean. 
The  name  of  its  inhabitants  aeema,  however. 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  ancient  Cbo- 
rasniii  or  Chorosmnsini  mentioned  hj  Herod«> 
tus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others.  Dnxinf  tLe 
middle  ages  Kharesm  was  for  a  time  sobjcrt 
to  the  ^Ijuks,  and  snbseqnentlT_ formed  n 
independent  kingdom,  and  the ' 
were  formidable  enemies  to  the 
til  both  peoples  were  conquered  bj 
Khan.  An  invasion  of  Syria  hy  a  hoHe  rf 
Eharesmians  (Carizmians,  or  CoraaniaitX  If - 
ing  from  the  Mongols,  aboat  124t^  ii  idM 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  cmMidM^  Mrf  d»^ 
the  Arabian  historians. 

KHAB&OV.  I.  A  8.  government  of  EvopoB 
Russia,  in  the  province  of  UknuDOi  boidm^ 
on  Knrsk,  Yoronexh,  the  land  of  tiM  Boa  Oo#- 
sacks,  Yekaterinoslav;  and  Pohara ;  vtc  It.- 
016  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1807,  1,681,401  h  btf 
an  elevated  bnt  flat  and  monotomnis  furfire, 
partly  covered  with  forests,  and  a  fertile  khI 
which  is  generally  loamy  and  here  and  tbriv 
sandy.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Donets,  ihr  i^ 
kol,  its  chief  tributary  from  the  north,  tad 
tributaries  of  the  Dnie^r.  None  of  these  iR 
navigable  for  any  considerable  distance.  Tbc 
chief  vegetable  productions  are  the  vtriooi 
species  of  grain,  nux,  hemp,  tohacoo,  heps,  uA 
] potatoes.  Besides  agricnltnre,  the  reariiic  of 
cattle  (which  are  excellentX  horsea,  and  bcc» 
forms  the  principal  occnpation  of  the  iahsl^- 
tants,  who  are  for  the  most  part  IJttle^Kai- 
sians  and  Cossacks.  The  principal  towns  tfi 
Kharkov.  Akhtyrko,  and  Bogodnkhor.  IL  A 
city,  capital  of  the  gdvemmenU  situated  at  ^ 
contluence  of  two  small  afflnents  of  the  DoattL 
and  at  the  junction  of  railway  lines  to  Mos- 
cow. Odessa,  and  Taganrog,  400  m.  S.  %y  V. 
of  Moscow ;  pop.  in  1867, 59,908.  It  is  BOM^ 
built  of  wood,  hat  contains  a  cathedrd. 
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churches,  two  convents,  and  a  theatre:  anl- 
versity  founded  in  1804,  with  a  boca^cilfM^ 
den,  museom,  and  a  library  of  20,000 


KlIARTOOM 

snil  nLuiicroiis  o|!ht  eiliiciitiotiiil  institiitions.  ' 
Till-  iii^iiiiiriu'tiiivs  iif  Kliiirkov  [-oDsizit  oliicHy 
iii  ftll  liiil-i,  nir[nls.  siiuii,  lirumlv,  unil  Imlln'r. 
Tli>'  u-iiitLT  fuij':'  lire  >ii]i>K'ruii>lv  iitU-iiiK-d  l.r 
tr;i.!.-r-i  frviu  nil  purts  <if  tliw  wiij.iri;.  It  is  (lie 
ivv  (if  :in  iin.'libUli<i|i. 

KBABTIMM.  a  luu-ii  of  Sonniur.  Africa,  tiiu 
ccniri;  iif  ^.'.iv.TNTiii'iit  of  i:t'viit.iim  ^umliiii, 
Mliiiilint  •III  llii'  liiiiiks  iif  tlii;  f!ii1ir  d-Aitrtk  nr 
llliiu  Nik',  ii.'arlv  nl  ils  iiin<'li<iii  nilli  ttio 
Wliilf  Nile-;  l;il.'l.>'  ilil'N.,  lull.  :i-2^  W  E.;  ' 
[»•{>.  iii'oiil  :;0,i)ii<i.  Il  is  dii'iil  1,4.'>0  ft.  nliiivo 
tho  M-ii.  Iiiit  till-  iiiiiii.hitii>]i;>  o{  till'  Wliilv  Nilo 
fr.-ijiivtiiiy  rtiiiU  tlic  uartli.ii  ivail  hj  which  it 
i:t  Mirriiiiiiilol.  Till.-  liiiii-<i,'-<  urv  uiu>ttly  cnii- 
btnii'tuHl  i>f  iiiilk't  Ktiilks,  uHil  M'littirrcil  over  a 
niilf  uw-u:  lull  tlu-  tiiwii  hiLK  n-ccnlly  Irvu 
riiit-li  iilitrol.  |)r.  Si-h«viiifiirth,  on  !ii«  K- 
tnrii  fiMiii  hi"  cxiictliliinL  iiilii  lliu  hi-iirl  nt 
Afri.ii  ill  I'-Tl.  i-uw  In  it  -n  la 
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portioned  tlic  surroun<lin(E  terrilory  siii'ing 
thi'iiiK(<Ive4,  ami  Luvu  bruii^'bt  tlic  nntiveit  tn  a 
cimtUtiun  irf  viMsalufft;.  Thoy  unj  ri'[>n:HfiiKil 
liy  o^'cntit  «')io  rdiuiiiunil  tlie  aniii'il  tiiun  nf  tliu 
Lv'umtry,  (k>ti.'niiiiii>  wliut  ^irriduci!'  the  imtiivs 
.••IiilII  |iiiy  as  trihiitL-,  ajijmiiit  aii<l  <Ii-<|>lncv  t)io 
liH'ul  iiuuiuici'r<,  curry  ou  war  or  iimkc  iiiruinci-« 
witli  tlio  <-liii:f:s  "I'd  <><i(^  H  f'-'ar  rviiiit  tlu-  col- 
iuiiitl  stori-n  ti>  Klitui(Kiii).  Vvssl.'l^  an-  Imllt 
of  ^uiit  ucui'iu,  a  u'tioil  liiinliT  ami  ln'iiviur  tliiiii 
oiik,  hut  frtitii  want  <if  iskill  anil  iimiiur  touls 
thi'v  ari:  cxitfilititrlv  i-lmiisv. 

KUEinllZEB.  Scv  I'liEMMT/Eit. 
KBEUSKOFF,  HllihaU,  a  liiis.'iaii  V'H't.  horn 
Oct.  25.  17:i;t.  ilit-U  iii  .\Io*-i.w,  Scjit.  27.  I«ii7. 
Hv  ivtwA  III  tlic  tinny,  aii<l  wic  at  oiiv  tiiiii.' 
director  of  the  MiW(iw  iinivuri<ity.  IK-  wgf  a 
CO] jiuuii  writer  in  jmist- and  tH>etry',  liut  lie  i* 
niitv  rL-Tiiciiilivriil  oiily  a*  the  anthiir  of  tlie 
'■  Koioiuil  "  (Mo'cow.  I7k51.  an  c|>ic  in  13  can- 
ton on  the  ciiii.iiiot  iif  Kii- 
am  hv  Ivan  the  Trrrihle ; 
and  of  the  "Vludiiiiir" 
(MuiMNiw,  ]7>iil).  in  ISi-an- 
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KHIXSOX,  or  rbrr«i.  I. 
A  H.  ).nivernuu-nt  of  Knro- 
|)i'an  l'ns>i;i.  Ikorilcriiiii  »a 
the  (.Mvernniciit:!  cif  Kiev. 
I'oltavii,  Yckuterini»tav. 
and  Taitri-la,  tin-  »la<-k 
Koa,  nn<)  IfesMurabia ;  nn-a. 
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nu-«  l.ri.';  l.uiMii:.-.  :i  -ii.ii.m-  ,j.i;,y  .m  ihe 
hnik-  -if  Ihi-  liliu-  Niiv.  .,11.1  -Mill,-  Mill  in.ir^' 
tni|-..-;.u_-  .•r.--ti..T,-.  ..n  th-  mhir  -iiU-  i.f  tIk- 

..f 'li'v.  y.'i:.-  "|.l..i',-.-r"ii,Jrrv 'i'li'ilf  !i"  .viiti'irv 
ji.'...  T!,>-.Kr.-,liv.-.hM!ir,.v'.,ftlK'|...ri;.iii.;f 
•lu.  f.«i!  !.:iili  l.,|..ivl:ij,.n:ii.rl,v,l  r.u.l.r- 
\r   %>■!■>    1^!,;i,v,:i!,v.      -ll.,.  n>lij!.iMIit-.;ilV;,  iliix- 

MH' ..!  i:.-!  pliaii-.  Il,!i..  !■-.  Ar:il...  Turk-.  .Ww. 
f::r..;.-  .;.-.  .iiM   n-  -l Tli.-v  l,;n.-  :i  V;y\W 


-Ily 


*J^  -itlKT'.  lii;>ilil>  (i. rill, 111-, 
"*^  who  f..ri.i  :i  h.r-j,-  Tiiiiiili.r 
of  .■■.h.iii..-.  Wi!ti  ()i,-  .A- 
c.'i.linii  ..(  III.'  N.  ^V.  :<iia 
N.  i:.  l".r.Kr-.  hImt.- tUvr.- 

i-   -..iiic  w I.  :iTiil  < .'  ^^^'ll-i^.'  f-.r.-l-i  In 

thv'  ni-i;:ht-orl 1  of  Kli-:il'cilc'ni.l.  ih>-  wliole 

oiiiiirv  <'nii-i-i-  of  ,111  iiiiiii,ii-v  |.Luii  wilh  Ixit 
f,-w  Ir,''.-.  'Ih.--..il.  ho«,.v>T.  i....v,rMl  will. 
^Ta-ir.  aiiil  olh.T  |>l..iil-.  iiN'l  |.r...iM.'.-  in  Ihe 
iiilvrior  ri.li  |.;i-tiir.s.  Tlir  i.riii.i|.;i;  rivvn 
;iri-  the  IiliLli-T.  thv  lioL'.  :im1  liic  Piiie-l.T. 
WiM    MiiiTiiiil-    :iri-   v,.rv    niiiii.roii..    ,-|.f.i:dlv 

»i>Im'-:>ii.|  Willi  ,M-.  'ni.'iii.i-tc..iiiiii..ntnm.- 
auiiiKil  i-  ih.'  r.|i,'.|>.  <<\.  II  :iii.1  liiilLihit'-.  are 
liiimvr.'il^  Mli.l  iwd  for  .lr::ti:.-ht :  llie  hiTM-* 
<..!  whi.'h  i[i:,iiv  lire  ivil,li  :,r.'  -i.tril.-il  and  lio. 
U-.I  forlli.ir  -wifiin-^.     The  li-li.ii,-  iiiv  iiii- 

,...rl...i.r.c-,...,.i:illviii,h..  Mui.-I.r.      TIk-  1 - 

,r,il-  !iiv  fr>-.-l-iie.  sliil...  ,li;,tl„  talc.  .;.:i|.Mr-. 
ii/Ml,-.  ami  -arli.t-,  'Die  iiorlh.rii  i.iiM  of  tl,.- 
;:oUn.m.iit  |..-.,-,- i.miiv  ,li-lilW„.  aii.l  r  il- 
!■■«  iiiaTiiifa.-I..ri,-;  ro[.e  «:,lk-aii.|  til.-  w.-rk. 
:iv,-  -lall.n.l  :iU  ..v,r  lli,-  >- miTi.  milI  iii^i.l, 
liii.iiiMiiaTiufa.-i  ;i-.-.l.    Tli,- i-r.-lu.-:- iir.- «  h.  :,t. 


The  cliicf  scat  of  mflrnfacturc  ns  well  as  of  : 
traik'  in  Oilfssa,  IL  A  oily,  ca|)itul  of  the  gi>v-  j 
crntiicnt,  Hitiiatinl  at  ttit;  huud  of  the  I'liiliou-  ' 
fliiiru  of  the  Uiiii'iKir,  50  in.  E.  ot  the  Bhick 


wa.  aiul  no  111.  E.  hv  X.  <if  Otii-ssa ;  pnp.  in 
I«n7,  41,020.  It  is  (liviili.>il  iiilo  four  ([luirlor-s 
an<i  is  till'  Stat  "f  tliu  yroviiicial  j,'ovcniiiii'nt 
uikI  iif  M'vurnl  k'arnnl  ]iistiliitii>ns.  Khi-rsiiii 
wa-^  rouiiilvcl  in  1778 by  Pntiinkiii,  vIuhc  tiiiiib 
is  ill  Iho  iiitlifilral,  timl  was a.-stim-J  liv Catha- 
riii.'  II.  ti>  Uounc  till.'  xoitlliiTD  St.  ]Vt>'l'^I>ll^g 
of  t)K-  I'liijiliv.  But  thf  li.li]  c'liitititi'  of  tho 
ti'wn  lins  jii'ovi'il  imfavoraMe  to  its  K^^n-th, 
ami  llie  vicinit.v  uf  OiIon^  has  hiilt  muro  i-im- 
trlbiitiil  til  ri'chiou  its  iniiiortanit;.  Tlic  ttn- 
iH-rial  (lock vunis  have  Ih-i-ii  riinovwl  to  Xiko- 
iayt'V.  Tlio  miihII  amount  of  trailc  of  the  town 
I«  almost  oiitiri'ly  in  tlii'  Immls  uf  tin'  Grctks. 
John  Iliiworil  the  )ihlhiiitiiro]ii>t  dic'il  in  Ktier- 
son,  an<l  a  uioniiiiioTit  was  [leiiicateil  to  his 
lioii.ir  hv  Ali'.vun.K-r  I. 

KHIvi.  I.  A  khiitiiite  of  I iiUo pendent  Tiir- 
kistan.  <vntral  Asin,  ln-lwei-n  tal.  .t6°  ami  -14' 
S..  iiiiil  h>n.  .IP  aJi-l  r.-2-  rjif  E..  hounde.i  X.  VT. 
mill  X.  hy  Russia.  X.  R  niiil  E.  by  n,.kliara.  S. 
hi  Afjili-inislaii  anil  Pernia,  anil  Vi.  I.v  the 
CiKl.l.ill  wa;  ulvn,  alHtut  •MfilHt  si|.  in.;  l.olt. 
e-tiio!iiiil  at  I,--iOi'.(M)0.  The  Bokliarian-Kn^ 
siiin  hijiiniiarv  nniliT  the  reciiit  In-atv  ftlie 
twr  havini:  eerlv<]  the  (i-rriturii-.*  oceupinl  E. 
of  tJie  river  to  the  kliiiii  of  itokhura)  folhins 
ttie  Atiii.,1  |):irv:i  (Oxii,)  from  KllkeMli  to  the 
.imieliiiTi  of  tl,^-  ivc-ternm.i-I  hnineh,  wliieh  it 
ti.ll<.vvs  t.i  tlu-  .\r.,\  si'ii:  ami  fr-tii  Cai.e  Un-ti, 
1.11  the  liitt.r,  the  line  .■onliniie-i  :ili>n;,'  the  E. 
>\..\,K'i.f  Ih,-  r-t-IVt  jil.itiviu  anil  tllv  sii-ealleil 
i.l.l  h.-,l  of  (!,.■  <  iMi>  t..  the  Ci-r.iMO.  Tiie  wlii.le 
.<t  Khivii  U  -ii|.[„.-o.l  t.i  Imii-  heeti  at  some 
liHl.if  :iri  iir.m,ii-e  >li,ill.i>v  i  Ella  ml  sea. 


■  ■(  whi 
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hardiest  of  plants  can  floDrfsh,  and  nhirh  n 
relieved  in  spots  by  low,  barren,  slaiy  niuu- 
liiins.  In  tlie  middle  of  thj»  desert  i;>  th,-  nii 
of  Kliiva,  wluch  liaa  a  length  of  abuul  ^ii'iii, 
with  an  nvcra^-c  width  •■'. 
75  m.,  ond  coDtuiu  a  po;- 
:  J'  ■—  Illation  of  nearly  I.Cli'i.'H'i. 

'V  '  -"^  '.-  The  Amoo  Ihirya  i»  cur- 

nected  witli  tliis  oaii»  Ij 
a  large  niinilier  of  caul* 
jinrtly  formetl  by  rhe  rittr 
Itself  and  partly  utiEi'iil 
null  covenng  the  «l<» 
innd  under  cultiratinn  i- 
with  A  net.  The  tlimit- 
of  the  oasis  uf  Khiva  is  ri- 
riable.  The  gr«airfi  f'.i 
is  in  Deoeniber,  when  tt:r 
Ainoo  and  the  sea  of  Ar^ 
arc  ufluallf  ooTcred  vit-i 
ire.  Frosts  oonliDOe  il: 
A]>ril,  and  then  th<  btit 
iiiereases  so  rapiiUj  as  i.> 
beeome  insupportable  ia 
Jnne.  In  October  cij^i: 
frosts  set  in  ogtiin.  Tim- 
b^nr  speaks  in  the  miA 
cnthnBiastie  terms  of  tlir 
fertility  of  the  abundantly  watervd  soil  ifr! 
of  the  admirable  quality  of  its  fnitf  ml 
vegetables,  especially  apples,  peuebes,  pew*- 
priinutcs.  and  the  inconipariible  melons.  H* 
other  principal  prodncta  are  corn.  rice.  i*t- 
ton,  ntid  Twyan,  a  kind  ot  root  prUed  fer  ibt 
re<l  dye  extracted  from  it.  The  finest  alt 
comes  from  Sliali-Abat  and  Tent  Vif*]- 
Sheep,  goats,  horses,  asses,  and  canie!»  ti* 
raised  in  large  tnimliLTs.  The  prinripal  mins- 
faeturea  are  articlcij  in  brass,  eartbeB'srr. 
woollen  gooils,  silk,  and  linen.  Trade  isfUe^ 
curried  on  with  Knsua.  Caravans  couistiBF  ■  ( 
nearly  2,000  camels  go  to  Orenbtug  ia  th 
spring  and  to  Astrakhan  in  the  fall,  and  briac 
bnek  enst-iron  vessels,  chintz  fa  favorite  i<rei- 
nient  uf  the  women).  Rnc  nmslin,  calico^  K^. 
guns,  nnd  fanry  goods.  Tlicre  is  a  griMl  *i- 
port  trade  in  flsli,  but  the  Rnssians  liavc  tbtit 
own  fisheries  on  tlie  sea  of  Aral.  Thh  Pmu 
anil  Afghanistan  the  trade  is  smaO,  sf  tbr 
routes  are  occupied  by  the  Turkntnans.  Will. 
Bokhara  ther  exehange  woollen  gowns  bbJ 


naphtha. — Tlie  khanate  is  peopled  bv  T^wcb, 
Turkomans.  Kirghiz.  Sana  (or  Tiljiks).  set! 
Terijans.  Tlie  Ciheiks,  the  prt.'di>inittaDt  raw. 
live  in  settled  vilLiges  nnd  towns,  and  uw 
mnstly  engaged  in  agriculture.  They  are  f>«>i 
of  MiiMC  and  poetry,  niiniie  buttles,  wn-Aliu 
and  horse  rnees.  Tlie  Turkomans  are  i*pf«- 
sentetl  mainly  hy  the  Yomnts.  who  inbaUt  tk 
borders  of  tlic  desert  from  Kunya  Trcni  v 
Ciiiziivat.  Tlierc  are  now  very  few  Kircti^ 
The  Sarts  are  the  ancient  Pcrvian  popnlabi* 
iif  Khiva,  and  though  they  have  lived  tirrrn- 
turies  together,  very  few  marriages  have  tsta 
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between  them  and  tlie  Uzbecks.  Before 
tcent  war  there  were  40,000  Peraians, 
of  tliein  slaves.  The  Khivan  constitu- 
i  of  Mongol  ori^n.  At  the  side  of  the 
stand  a  number  of  dignitaries  whom  he 
t  remove  from  office.  Other  officials 
only  in  time  of  war.  Justice  is  adminis- 
by  karniJi  and  muftis^  eitlier  in  their  own 
)  or  in  tlio  mosques.  The  political  divi- 
)f  the  khanate  correspond  to  the  number 
%c  cities,  which  have  their  own  beys  or 
lors.  The  most  interesting  cities  are 
,  the  caj)ital,  Yeni  (New)  IJrgenj,  and 
i  (0\i\)  Urgenj,  famous  for  having  long 
ho  ca])itiU  of  tlio  khanate.  Other  towns 
portance  are  Ilazar-asp,  Kungrad,  Tash- 
CJurlen,  Khoja  Hi,  Shah-Abat,  Kilij-bay, 
t,  and  Kiptcliak,  mostly  within  a  short 
ce  from  tlie  banks  of  the  Amoo  Darya. — 
lianato  of  Khiva  anciently  formed  part 
t  Persian  emj)ire,  and  included  the  prov- 
ot  Chorasmin,  Sogdiana,  and  Bactria. 
lores  of  the  sea  of  Aral  were  at  that  time 
tc<l  by  tlie  Massiigcta*,  who,  it  is  said, 
■yms,  52t>  B.  C  North  of  the  old  course 
Oxus  vvhicli  united  the  Caspian  and  Aral 
lived  t!io  Asparsiacie,  a  S<'ythian  tribe, 
probably  foriiK'<l  part  of  the  Parthian 
L*  at  tbe  time  of  Arsaces  VI.  (or  Mithri- 
I.),  about  loO  B.  C.  The  tribes  succeeded 
jwinj;  off  t!ie  Parthian  yoke  between  A. 
and  ioO.  From  the  3(1  to  the  10th  cen- 
L  was  connected  with  Persia.  It  became 
'ard  an  independent  kingdom  under  the 
of  Kbovaresni  or  Kharesm,  until  con- 
l  by  (ienghis  Khan  early  in  the  13th 
y.  At  the  en<l  of  the  14th  it  was  taken 
iiiorlano,  and  remained  ])art  of  the  king- 
i  Sainarcand  until  the  ])ejnnning  of  the 


of  the  Yomnts  (I860)*  He  was  iocceeded 
by  hia  younger  brother  Katlnff-Murad,  who 
reigned  only  three  months.  His  snocetaor, 
Seid  Mohammed,  allowed  the  Tomiits  to  de« 
vastate  the  land,  and  the  colonies  founded  by 
the  previous  khan  became  depopulated.  Then 
a  pretender  to  the  throne,  Mohammed  Penali, 
instigated  a  rebellion^  and  implored  thci  pro- 
tection of  Roasia,  for  which  he  was  finallr 
murdered  by  his  own  parttsans.  The  expedi- 
tion undertaken  by  the  Rnsrian  goverDment 
against  Khiva  toward  the  close  of  1878,  under 
pretext  of  reprealng  brigandtfe  and  securing 
redress  of  gnevances,  met  at  first  with  a  seri- 
ous reverse.  Abodjof  Khivanssorprisedtlie 
advancingBossiansi  and  compelled  them  to 
retreat.  The  Khivan  soeoess,  however,  roused 
the  Russians  to  new  efforts.  An  annywat 
sent  ont  in  two  main  divisions,  one  advinofaiff 
against  Kldva  from  Tnrldstan  on  the  eaa^  m 
anodier  from  Orenbon  and  tbe  Oaneaau  on 
the  west  The  principal  colomn  was  aaSsr 
the  orders  of  Gen.  Kanfmann,  the  oommud- 
er-in-chief  of  tbe  whole  expeaitlon.  On  lUr 
20, 1878,  Kongrad  was  attaolced  and  eaptored, 
and  on  Jane  10  the  Russians  entered  the  capi- 
tal of  Khiva.  The  khan  had  fled,  but  a  few 
days  afterward  he  returned,  signified  his  sub- 
mission, and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  whidi 
compelled  him  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  8,000,- 
000  rubles  by  instalments  extending  over  seven 
years,  the  Russian  troops  in  the  mean  time  oc- 
cupying Shurakhan  and  Kungrad.  The  inde* 
pendence  of  the  khan  was  to  be  recognized,  but 
the  E.  boundary  of  the  territory  was  reduced 
to  the  river  Amoo  Darya.  Slavery  and  tbe 
slave  trade  were  prohibited  in  the  khanate. 
Subsequently  it  was  added  that  the  lihan  should 


have  no  right  to  make  treaties  with  foreign 

■entury.     Kventually  it  eanie  uruler  the  !  powers  without  Russian  sanction.     The  popu- 
•f  the   rz!)tM'ks,   a  Turkisli   tril>e,   wlio    lation  of  the  ce<led  territory  may  be  rougldy  es- 

:••!  the  khnn.it.'   or  kintrdoin  of   Khiva. 


the  i'iWiiX  sent  an  army  under  (Jen. 
itili  M;_Mirj>t  the  Khivan^  in  1717,  wliioh 
i*fejite<I.  Since  that  time  the  khans  have 
every  oppnitunity  to  di^^phiy  Iiostile  feel- 
Ljain-t  Iliis>ian<.     Prominent  among  tlie 

khans  for  his  militarv  skill  and  wise 


timated  at  6,000  houses  of  settled  inhabitants, 
and  37,000  kibitkas  of  nomads  and  aemi-no- 
mads ;  and  taking  the  usual  estimate  of  five 
]>ers()ns  to  a  housi^  with  about  5,000  Persians 
previously  slaves,  the  ceded  population  prob- 
ably amounts  to  about  220,000.    IL  A  city, 
capital  of  the  khanate,  situated  in  the  most  fe'r- 
i-tration,  was  P.aliini  (ISn^-'iO).     Allah    tile  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Amoo  Darva, 
ls-2r,-'4i)  toward  the  end  of  his  reipi    about  30  m.  f  nun  its  W.  sliore ;  lat.  4r  20' S., 
-fully  n  sifted  a  lar;:e  Rus>ian  expedition  '  Ion.  60**  E. ;  pop.  about  6,0<iO.    The  environs 
the  eomm  in  I  of  (len.   IVrovsky.     He    of  Khiva  are  beautifully  cultivatetl,  but  the 
i.<l  al-o  tIk  tri)>e  of  tlie  (ioklens,  wht>ni  lie    city  itself  is  declared  to  be  inferior  to  a  Per- 
I  rnd  into  hi>  territory.     His  son  Hahini    sian  city  of  the  lowest  rank.    Tlie  hoyses  are 
(i^U-M)   settKil  ln.oiH)  tents  of  Jem-  |  built  of  mud,  and  stand  in  the  most  im^gnlar 
a   IVr>-ian  trihe,   on   the  ]>ank   of  the    manner.   Tlie  city  is  divide<l  into  Khiva  proper 
,  nvar  Kilij.     Ili^  l»rotlier  defeated  the    and  the  citadel,  which  can  l»e  shut  off  from 
<»f  Intkhara,  and  n-urped  the  throne  at    the  (»uter  city  by  four  jrates.    The  |>alace  of  the 
ath.     MohuMiiiird   Kmin  <  1  >^43-\').') )  ex-    khiin  is  an  inferior  building,  and  the  bazaars 
I  hi-  t'Tiitory  l>y  eoiKpurin;;  the  land  of    are  not  equal  to  those  of  other  oriental  cities. 
:irik^  ami  tin-  l\kkes,   wlio  dwelt   near    Tim  is  the  principal  bazaar,  where  the  articles 
an<I    Akhal.      In  a  Mi]>sequent  expedi-    ini port itl  from  Russia,  Bokhara,  and  Persia  are 
;oiih'   d.iriiiL'   eneiiiie-   entered  hU  tent,     exp(»sed  for  side.     There  are  few  moS4|ues  of 
otT  his  hea<l.  and  sent  it  to  the  shah    niueh  antiquity  or  artistic  construction.    The 
r-ia.      Ili^   troops  ealUd  to  the  throne    Polvan-Ata  is  an  edifice  al)out  four  centuries 
lUliillah,  v.iio   \\a>  >]ain   in  a  rebellion    old,  con»i:»ting  of  one  large  and  two  small 
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domeR,  and  cnntaios  the  tomb  of  Polrao,  the 
patron  snint  (if  the  tilv.  The  mosqne  attaclied 
to  tlio  kban's  pnlacc  lias  a  high  ronnd  tower 
ornamented  with  aralii:»[[ue7i.  Among  the 
metlrtM:*  (cullcftcH),  that  of  Mohamiueil  Einin 
Khan  id  probulilj'  the  largest.    It  wai  hnilt  in 


The  Moaque  of  the  Puiate  of  Kbim. 

1843  by  ii  Persian  arcliitert  after  the  model  of 
a  i'erHiiin  cnravansiirv.  It  hai<  arcommodatinn 
for  300  stiideiitH.^H-e  Ktutnm,  Aui  CiiTa 
(Iturlin,  1874);  VcDiukoff.  I/tc  RuMireh-Atin- 
tifhen  (Iftmlitnih  (translatecl  from  the  Kus- 


FniutiL-r  (JiicNtion  "  f London,  1874);  Spahlinii. 
'*  Khiva  and  Turkestan  "  (Loiulim.  1874) ;  nnil 
Mai-(?alian,  "  Oaiminiirnin;!  on  tlio  Uinid,  and 
tlie  Full  i>r  Khiva''  (Lon<l<m.  1874). 

lUODiVEXIHGBlAB,  h  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
liev,  biiiindnl  X.  bv  thu  aoa  of  Murniora ;  pop. 
iibinit  l,l(iO,i)iHl.  It  18  tniverM'cl  by  lofty  mmin- 
tuinjf,  irifbulintr  the  KeTjtiizih  Da^li  (ane.  Olifin- 
P't*),  and  by  tributaries  of  tliu  Sakarin  river, 
ami  luA  nuiiiurouA  lake!>,  tlutt  of  Abnlluniit 
bviiiK  the  lanA.  remarkable.  It  abonmld  in 
(Train  and  fruit,  and  producoii  cotton  mid  silk. 
It  eni]i|>riiiert  the  .-i.  {urt  of  iiiu'ient  Bitliynin, 
Mysia,  iind  the  n-estei-n  portions  iif  Pliryfrfa. 
('iipilrit,  liriis;i. 

knoi,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  provinee  of 
Azirbijaii,  sitiiutid  in  a  fertile  valley  watered 
l>y  the  Kotuni,  an  atlUieiit  of  tlie  Anu,  N'.  of 
Ltiko  Vniiniali,  70  m.  S.  W.  of  Tabriz ;  pop. 
ubiiiit  ^ii,iNN).  It  i»  MroH-ily  fortiHcd  un<]  one 
of  the  mcM.  attrartivu  Persian  tonus,  with 
many  momiiie^  %  tine  earaviinstu-y.  and  a 
kliau'o  i»ibiiv.  Then-  in  a  eonsiilerable  caravan 
tnule  til  Erzeruin.  Woollen  and  cotton  fioCMlrt 
are  iiiaiiiitui'liiri'd,  ami  the  princiiial  iirodiicts 
tvTv  UTAm,  cotti>n.  and  fruits.  The  I'ersiiin*, 
iiUTiilK'rinit  a),(HHi,  were  ovvrn-hehnvd  hero  bv 
a  Turkish  aruiy  of  l«(i.n.iii  nu-n  in  l."il4. 

KIIOK.LY.  or  Kakaad.  I.  A  (-oniilrv  of  een- 
tni!  .\A:i,  one  of  the  tliret  j-'reiit  kliiinales  of 
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West  Tnrkistan  or  Independent  Tartarr.  Mnr 
between  Int.  8H°  and  48^  K.,  and  Ion.  W  ud 
73''  E. ;  hounded  S.  W.,  W.,  S..  and  S.  E.  by 
the  new  Hu^idan  province  of  Sir  Darra.  £.  ud 
S.  E.  by  East  Tnrkisttin,  and  S.  by  the  Pimii 
plateau  and  Karatei,'hin.  It  it  enclo^  by  hi- 
ty  snow-covered  mnnntain  ranfjea  on  the  *oalh 
and  Boutlien^t,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Amoo 
Darya  or  Uiua  from  that  of  tlie  ^ir  Dirti 
(the  ancient  .laz.irtcs),  which  is  the  priori- 
pil  river  of  Khokiia,  receivinf^  all  it«  tOtitm. 
The  prcciM  area  of  the  t.-haTi«r«  {«  mikiiuvi, 
but  it  is  larnely  comprised  in  an  almond-ihip- 
ed  vnlley  about  16fi  m.  long  and  with  n  h- 
tremo  width  of  65  m.  Prior  to  the  Bavin 
ndvance  in  1S&4,  the  fertile  valley  of  Uw  ^ 
Dnrya  ns  far  N.  'Vi.  as  TaNhkeod  was  incbdcd 
within  its  boundurieft.  bnt  at  preeent  the  w«l- 
ern  frontier  of  Khokan  erosaea  the  rinr  I*- 
twcen  the  capital  and  the  city  of  Khojcai 
Tlic  general  elevation  of  the  country  eiendi 
1,5UU  ft.  above  the  Ma  level.  Tlie  winter  ii 
xevere  in  the  mountninoua  tracts,  bat  a  miUir 
elimate  prevails  in  the  main  vallev.  wbei«lai 
little  snow  falls.  In  summer  the'  heat  i*  u-  , 
eettsire  durin);  the  day,  but  the  ni^ts  are  mi 
The  most  fertile  portion  of  the  khnnaiebtbe 
rieb  territory  abont  the  eity  of  Andijan.  aer 
the  centre  of  the  conntry,  formerly  kninra 
as  the  province  of  Ferghana;  but  irr'igitiaati 
extensively  practised,  and  the  soil  throajArt 
the  coontry  is  extremely  prodnctive.  TheM- 
rcalM  are  wheat,  barley,  and  rice;  tiwniii 
larf^e  cotton  crop;  and  hemp,  flax,  ior^tB, 
Iietu.  beans.  mad<ler,  and  tobacco  are  aMni- 
tivaled.  Khokan  is  noted  for  the  exedk** 
and  variet.T  of  its  frnits.  The  mannfattvof 
a  tine  (|uulity  of  «lk  is  a  leadini;  brasch  «< 
iniliistrv.  In  1872  the  chief  articles  of  cipMi 
I  wore  cotton,  of  which  abont  tf,DUn.u]0  a*. 
I  were  sent  to  Kussia,  and  ailk,  of  which  thr 
;  Rnmo  country  received  about  2')D.iiiJU  lla 
Many  districts  afford  pastura^  fur  larp  ^ 
I  thriving  herds  of  horses  assea,  homed  cwfe 
'  sheep,  and  camels.  Coal,  iron,  naphtha  M^ 
{wtroteum  are  known  to  exist  in  the  aoB- 
I  tains;  tnninoises  of  an  inferior  qnafity  wA 
greenish  hue  arc  also  found.  Tlie  penWuv 
IS  estimated  at  .1.000,000,  and  inclndea  tAicb. 
I  who  are  the  military  and  dominant  daak  Ta- 
,  Jiks.  Kirghiz,  and  Kiptchoka.  A  aNUBBnil 
I  treaty  between  Khokan  and  Knaaaa  was  Wfs- 
'  tiate<l  in  1SG8,  and  the  khanat*  ia  viitaaSv 
.  under  Hussian  protection  and  MBtraL  (Sat 
I  Ti'iiEMTAM.)  II.  A  city,  capital  of  Ac  Vtm- 
ate,  utuated  in  a  beautiful  valley  a  abon  fr 
'  tance  ».  of  the  Sir  Darya,  about  2S0  m.  E.  X. 
E.  of  Somarcand.  l.HO  ft,  above  the  Wve(  d 
tlie  sea.  According  to  Yamb^rv,  it  is  thnt 
times  us  laqra  as  Bokhan  aad'  six  linMa  m 
:  large  as  Kliiva.  Estimates  of  the  pofhtiM 
vary  from  30,000  to  60.000.  There  an  tm 
stiine  mosques  in  the  city,  and  naucnMi  ba- 
zaars in  which  Kuseian  goods  are  luU.  as  ml 
as  native  silln  and  woollena,  i 
leather  equipments  for  riding. 
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KHINUSA99  0rKben«ii,aN.  E.  prorinoeof 
Persia,  between  lat  81''  80'  and  88°  40^  K^ 
and  Ion.  52''  40'  and  6r  20'  £.,  boonded  N.  by 
Khiva,  £.  by  Afghanistan,  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Persian  provinces  of  Kerman,  Fars,  Lnrutan, 
and  Irak-Ajemi;  area,  124,400  Bq.  m.;  pop. 
estimated  at  850,000.  A  Urge  portion  of  the 
snrfaro  is  covered  by  the  great  salt  deeert, 
called  by  the  natives  Kubir.  The  N.  W.  and 
N.  £.  di8tri(!ts  are  fertile,  with  numeroos  oases, 
mostly  of  small  extent,  but  containing  several 
popalons  towns.  The  Elburz  mountains' stretch 
along  the  north  of  the  province,  and  throw  off 
ramifications  to  the  southward.  The  products 
of  the  cultivated  districts  are  gndn,  cotton, 
hemp,  tobacco,  aromatic  plants,  and  drugs,  in- 
cluding asafo^tida,  manna,  and  gum  tragacanth. 
The  manufactures  are  silk,  woollen,  and  goats^ 
hair  stuffs,  carpets,  muskets,  and  sword  blades. 
Meshed  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the 
other  chief  towns  are  Yezd,  Tabas  or  Tubus, 
and  Nishapur.  About  40  m.  N.  W.  of  Nisha- 
pnr  are  famous  turquoise  mines.  Two  thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  arc  Persians,  resident  in  towns, 
the  remainder  being  nomadic  Turkomans  and 
Kurds.  The  pi'evalcnt  religion  is  Mohamme- 
danism of  the  sect  of  All. — Tlie  province  com- 
prises the  ancient  territories  of  Parthia,  Mar- 
giana,  and  Aria.  After  its  having  formed  part 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of 
the  Seleucidro,  a  portion  of  it  was  incorpora- 
ted with  Bactria.  The  Arsacides  of  Parthia, 
the  Sassanides  of  Persia,  and  the  caliphs  ruled 
over  the  entire  province.  Its  governor  Taher 
revolted  in  813,  and  he  and  his  successors  con- 
tinued independent.  The  Suffarides  regained 
possession  of  it^  but  lost  it  to  the  Samanides 
and  their  successors  in  power,  the  Ghuznevides. 
The  Seljnks  also  occupied  it  for  a  while,  losing 
it  periodically  to  the  people  of  Kharesni  ond 
Chore,  and  finally  (ien<rhis  Khan  conquered 
it.  About  13S3  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tamer- 
lane, and  in  the  reijrn  of  his  son  it  enjoyc<l 
great  ]>rosperity.  After  much  suffering  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Uzbeeks,  it  was  seized  by 
Ismael,  and  has  formed  since  lolO,  with  the 
exception  of  Herat,  a  province  of  Persia. 

&H0T1^\  or  Chodii,  a  fortitie<l  town  of  Rus- 
sia, in  Bessarabia,  on  the  ri^lit  bonk  of  the 
Dniester,  nearly  opposite  Kanienetz,  near  the 
frontier  of  (ialicia;  pop.  in  1H07,  20,917.  It  is 
surrounded  by  hills,  which  lessen  the  strategi- 
cal value  of  the  fortiticati<»ns.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop  of  the  (xreok  church.  The  indus- 
try consists  chieHy  in  furnishiui;  supplies  for  the 
amiv.  It  was  ancientlv  a  Moldavian  citv,  and 
became  afterward  an  important  stronghold  of 
the  Turks  ai'ainst  the  Poks.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, achii've<l  here  two  celebrated  victories. 
In  1621  Gen.  Chodkiewicz  rci>ulse<l  here  vig- 
orous Turkish  assaults  on  his  fortitied  camp ; 
and  in  ir>7:J  John  Sobieski  routi'd  an  anny  of 
Ifohamnud  1\'.  in  a  battle  of  scarcely  two 
hours.  Streuirthened  by  new  fortifications  since 
171  >*,  tho  placo  was  taken  by  the  Kussians  in 
1739.  but  restored  t«)  the  Turks;  taken  again  in 


1769,  and  r«ftond  In  1774:  tak«  bj  Uie  Aai- 
triansinl788,biitnotlida;  and  Anally  ceded 
by  thapeye  ci  Boduupeat  to  Rnnim  in  1818. 

KHUnil  (anc  Su$iana\  a  province  of 
Penia,  bonndea  K.  and  N.  £.  by  Lariatan^  8. 
£.  by  Fanu  8.  by  tiie  Persian  golf,  and  W.  by 
the  Tnrkian  vilayet  of  Bagdad ;  area  eatimated 
at  89,000  Bq.  m. ;  poo.  about  400,000.  Its  sur- 
face is  hilly,  the  Bakfatiyarl  monntains  rising 
on  its  N.  £.  frontier,  and  leaser  eminences 
being  scattered  over  tne  N.  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. In  the  soath  it  is  more  level.  TheDhat- 
el-Arab  (the  nnited  stream  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates)  forms  part  of  its  W.  boondmy. 
Several  of  the  branches  which  form  its  delta 
empty  into  the  Persian  gnlf  through  this  prov- 
ince. The  principal  rivers  which  traverse  the 
interior  are  the  kerkha  (anc.  Ckoatpm)  and 
the  Karon  (ano.  Bulmu$%  KhnrlstiOT  con* 
tains  extensive  gradnff  lAnds  on  which  vast 
herds  are  pastured,  and  produces  rice,  maice, 
barley,  cotton,  sofpu'  cane,  dates,  and  Indigo. 
The  silkworm  is  reared,  and  trade  Is  carried 
on  with  Bagdad,  Bassorah,  and  other  plaees. 
Its  principal  towns  are  Shoster,  Dlifal,  Ahwaa, 
and  Mohammerah.  Hie  inhabitants  are  Tajiks, 
Sabian  Christians,  Lnra,  Erdelans,  and  Anba, 
all  of  whom  except  the  Sabians  are  Moham- 
medans. The  province  contains  the  mins  of 
Snsa,  one  of  tne  ancient  capitals  of  Persia. 
(See  Elaic,  and  SnsiAirA.) 

KIAKHTi,  or  UMMa,a  town  of  Siberia,  near 
the  Chinese  frontier,  in  the  Russian  province 
of  Transbaikalia,  lat  60"*  20"  N.,  Ion.  106*  80' 
£.,  about  100  m.  8.  of  Lake  Baikal,  on  a  nnall 
stream  of  its  own  name,  S,600  ft  above  the 
sea;  pop.  in  1867, 4,286.  It  consists  of  the  for- 
treee,  where  the  custom  house  and  the  govem- 

]  mcnt  buildinp*  ure  established,  and  of  the  lower 
town  or  town  profwr,  where  the  merchants 
live,  many  of  them  in  elegant  houses  Kiakhta 
is  a  great  emporium  of  tnide  lK*tween  KunMa 
and  China,  the  Chinese  settlement  Maimachin 
being  les8  than  half  a  mile  from  the  lom*er 
town.    In  1727  a  free  commercial  intercourse 

,  was  established  between  China  and  Hussia,  to 
be  carried  on  at  the  common  boundary  on  the 
Kiakhta.  Fairs  were  formerly  held  annually, 
at  which  Rut»ian  productions  were  bartered 

'  for  Chinese,  especiallv  tea,  a  great  amount  of 

I  which  was  forwardiKi  to  the  fair  of  NizfaDi- 

i  Novgorod.  The  trade  of  Kiakhta,  fonoeriy 
estimated  at  $8,000,000  a  vear,  has  decreased 
Mnce  the  treaty  of  Peking,  Nov.  14, 1860,  which 
opened  for  traffic  the  whole  line  of  the  Rns- 

i  sian-Chinese  frontier. 

UANCSI,  a  S.  E.  nrovince  of  China,  border- 

'  dering  on  Hupeh,  Nganhwui,  Chihkiang,  Fo- 
kien,  Kwangtung,  and  Hunan;  area,  72,176  sq. 
m.;  pop.  about  28,000,000.  It  is  watered 
chiefly  by  the  Kan-klang,  which  flows  into 
I^e  Poyang,  and  its  numerous  aflluents.  East 
(»f  the  lake  are  large  coal  mines.  Green  tern, 
is  produced  chiefly  in  the  E.  and  black  In  the 
W.  part  of  the  province.  The  other  i>roducts 
include  cereals,  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  in^go,  and 
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silk.  Excellent  porcelain  and  nankeen  cloth, 
besides  i>tlier  articles,  are  manufactured.  A 
largo  portion  of  Kianprsi  was  flooded  in  1870- 
'71  by  the  Yanjrtse,  more  than  300,000  persons 
taking  refuge  on  the  high  ground  near  Kew- 
kiang.  Tlii-*  orejite<l  poverty  and  disturbances, 
resulting  in  movements  against  missionaries 
and  foreigners  geueralh'.     (.^ipital,  Nanchang. 

KIANGSr.  a  ])rovince  of  China,  on  the  N.  E. 
coast,  bordering  on  Shantung,  Honan,  Ngan- 
hwui,  Chihkiang,  and  the  Yellow  sea;  area, 
44.500  sq.  m.;  i»OT).  about  88.000,000.  It  is 
generally  level,  and  abounds  in  marshes,  but  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  China, 
owing  to  its  many  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals. 
The  principal  lake  is  the  Ilungtsih,  about  200 
m.  in  circumference,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Iloang-ho.  It  exports  more  rice  than  any 
other  Chinese  province,  and  cereals,  cotton,  tea, 
imd  silk  arc  produced.  Fisheries  thrive  on  Lake 
Taihu  an<l  other  waters.  The  people  are  among 
the  most  intelligent  in  China,  and  the  province 
contains  many  tine  towns.     Capital,  Nanking. 

KICKAPOOS,  a  tribe  of  the  great  Algompiin 
family,  first  foimd  by  the  Freneh  missionaries 
toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century  on  the 
Wisconsin,  not  far  from  the  Maskoutens,  a 
kindred  tribe,  who  seem  to  have  ultimatolv 
merged  in  the  Kickapoos.  They  probably 
lived  previously  on  the  Mississippi,  abnve  the 
Wisconsin.  Thev  were  closelv  allied  to  the 
Miamis,  but  roved  in  bands  over  a  large  terri- 
tory. Though  professing  friendsliip  to  the 
French,  they  killed  a  Franciscan,  Father  Ga- 
briel de  la  Itibourde,  who  was  attached  to  La 
Salle's  party.  They  took  ]»art  in  the  general 
peace  of  1700,  but  in  1712  joined  the  Foxes  to 
attack  Detroit,  and  were  their  allies  in  the  long 
series  of  hostilities  that  ensued.  Hy  1718  they 
were  chieflv  on  the  RcM'k  river,  Illinois.  In 
1728  they  captured  the  Jesuit  Father  Guignas, 
and  hold  him  captive  for  several  months. 
Peace  was  tiually  restored  about  1747,  when 
the  Kickapoos  are  siiid  to  have  been  reduced  to 
80  warriors;  but  they  were  still  hostile  tn  the 
Illinois.  When  the  P^ngli^h  conquered  Canada, 
in  1703,  they  found  180  Kickap(M)s  on  tlie  Wa- 
bash. The  tribe  joined  Pnntiac,  and  in  1705 
attacked  Cn>ghan  on  the  Ohio,  killing  and 
wounding  several  of  his  men;  but  they  made 
pe:t«'e  at  Detroit  in  October.  They  were  soon 
hostile  aiTMiu  to  the  Entrlish,  and  in  1770  readilv 
sup|»orted  Col.  Clark  in  his  operations  against 
the  English.  They  soon,  however,  ])artook  of 
the  general  hostile  feeling  against  the  new  gov- 
ernment, l>e>idcs  warring  on  the  Chickasaws. 
In  June,  171>1,  (ien.  Scott  <-arried  the  Kiekapoo 
town  on  the  \Val»:isli,  and  in  August  Wilkinson 
burned  anotlier  of  their  villaires.  Peace  was 
nominally  nia<le  in  17l'2.  but  they  did  not  really 
yield  till  tile  treaty  of  (ireenville,  Aug.  3,  171C), 
after  A\'a\  nc's  L^reat  victorv.  Thev  tlien  (reded 
l»art  of  tlie  land  thev  claimed  f4>r  .i;500  a  year 
in  Uxefnl  irnnds;  and  they  ma«le  further  ces- 
Hon>  in  lHo2,  1H03,  and  IhIpii.  Tliouirh  warne<l 
by  (rov.  Ilarristui,  they  joined  Tecum^eh,  and 


fonght  at  Tippecanoe  in  1811.    After  that  they 
sought  to  treat,  but  Harrison  declined.    The 
war  with  England  gave  them  hoi>e>(.  and  the 
Kickapoos  with  otliers  attacked  Fort  liarrisMtn, 
where  Zachary  Taylor  defeated  thein.     In  i\- 
tober,  1812,  Russell  suq>rised  a  Kiekapoo  torn 
on  the  Illinois,  killing  many;  and  in  NoveniWr 
Hopkins  destroyed  anotlier  town  on  WiUrat 
creek.    They  then  sued  for  pea(*e,  and  LitUe 
Otter  met  Harrison.     The  treaties  of  Portape 
des  Sioux  (Sept.  2,  1815),  Fort  Harrison  (Jone 
4,  1810),  and  £<lward8vi]le   (July  30.  181:1), 
ceiled  a  large  part  of  the  lands*  which  tlity 
claimed  by  descent  from  their  ancestors^  hV 
conquest  from  the  Illinois,  and  by  60  yean* 
possession.     Many  of  the  trilie  had  afreadr 
gone  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  the  rnitcd 
States  agreed  to  pay  them  $2,000  a  year  for  13 
years,  and  assigned  them  a  large  tract  on  the 
Osage.     In  1822,  1,800  had  removed,  only  4im 
remaining  in  Illinois.     About  18:)(i  Kcnneknk, 
or  the  ]>ro]>het,  a  leading  chief,  set  himself  np 
as  a  teacher,  preached  with  cloqnenoe,  and 
taught  the  |>eople  to  pray  morning  and  even- 
ing,  the  form  being  symbolicidly  cut  on  ms- 
ple  sticks.     Provision  was  made  fur  schoob 
by  the  treaty  of  Castor  Hill,  Oct.  24,  18W; 
but  the  labors  of  the  Jesuits,  foUowetl  by  the 
Methmlists,  Presbyterians,  and  Friends,  fail«l 
to   convert  the  trilw  or  establish  edacaiinB 
among  them.    Some  few  settled  down  to  cnhi- 
vatc ;  more  rambled  off  to  hunt  on  the  groondf 
of  southern  tribes,  entering  even  Texas  and 
other  Mexicim  states.     This  hand  was  rrrr 
troublesome,  plundering  on  all  sides.     Tbcj 
were  sent  out  of  the  Cliickasaw  country  iD 
1841,  but  were  allowed  on  the  Creek  U:nit«y 
for  a  time.    They  made  constant  inroads  inti* 
Texas,   killing  and  horse  stealing.      In  lc<54 
they  killed  an  Indian  agent  of  the  United 
States.    In  1838  the  agency  band  nnmbcnd 
725 ;  the  next  year  only  410. '  In  1845  tliisbiDd 
had  increased  to  610,  and  they  were  then  in  i 
thriving  condition,  raising  enough  regetaUei 
and  grain  to  support  themselves,  and  supply 
Fort  Leavcnwortli.     In  1854  they  were  le- 
moved  to  a  reservation  in  Atchison  co.,  Kan 
sas,  part  of  their  large  tract  being  ceded  for 
$:)00,000.    Soon  after  the  tribe  lost  graidy  by 
smallpox,  Kennekuk  the  prophet  1>eing  one  oif 
the  victims.     Though  unaffected  by  the  riril 
war,  they  steadily  declined  in  numbers,  and  ift 
1803  there  were  only  343  on  the  resetrtfioB, 
the  8i)Uthern  or  wild  band  ap|>earing  onlj 
when  the  annuities  were  to  be  ^id.    At  ibte 
time  the  Atchison  and  Pikers  Peak  nubuid 
obtained  the  right  to  purchase  their  hmds  flK 
$1  25  an  acre,  and  steps  were  taken  to  p^t 
individual  members  of  the  tribe  separate  landi^ 
and  make  them  citizens.      Great  diKontrflt 
arose,  and  Nokohwart  led  100  to  Santa  RuMi 
Mexico,  where  a  large  number  of  Kicbuwui 
had  st'ttled  and  were  protected  by  the  Mexi- 
cans.    In  1805,  under  a  new  treaty^  SO  fsmifief 
took  lands  in  severalty,  160  acres  beinft  sBm- 
te<l  to  each  head  of  a  family;  79  fumilivs^  fonn- 
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ing  the  Prairie  bond,  preferred  to  have  lands 
in  Gommon.  The  sole  of  the. remaining  lands 
gave  a  fund  of  which  the  United  States  was  to 
pay  $10,000  in  1873  and  a  similar  amount 
yearly  till  the  whole  is  accounted  for.  The 
tribe  has  olao  $5,000  a  year  for  schools.  The 
roving  part  has  given  much  trouble  to  the 
more  civilized  and  to  government.  They  have 
gathered  mainly  at  Santa  Kosa  and  its  vicinity, 
and,  as  they  defend  the  Mexicans  against  the 
Apaches,  and  bring  in  considerable  by  their 
raids,  are  encouraged  in  their  roving  habits. 
In  1871  Miles,  the  agent  of  the  Kickapoos,  went 
to  Mexico  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  whole 
body  there  to  return  to  the  United  States  and 
settle  on  a  reservation.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment thwarted  his  plans,  and  at  onoe  ^>ent 
$10,000,  long  previously  appropriated,  for 
agricultural  implements  and  other  valuable  ar- 
ticles for  the  Kickapoos.  The  depredations  of 
these  Indians  across  the  frontier  led  to  a  dash 
into  Mexico  by  Gen.  Mackenzie,  in  which  the 
Indians  were  severely  punished.  These  Mexi- 
can Kickapoos  numbered  fully  1,000;  but  in 
1H78  800  or  400  returned,  and  were  placed  in 
the  Indian  territory,  west  of  Arkansas  river. 
In  1873  the  Kickapoos  on  the  reservation  in 
N.  E.  Kansas  numbered  274.  There  were  46 
children  in  their  school,  and  a  boarding  school 
was  in  progress.  These  Indians  have  ceased 
to  be  or  consider  themselves  warriors.  Their 
annual  produce  was  valued  at  $12,000,  and 
thvir  stock  was  worth  about  $18,000. 

KIDD,  Winiaa,  a  pirate,  bom  in  Scotland 
(j»rol)ably  in  Greenock),  executed  in  London, 
May  24.  1701.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Jolm  Kidd,  a  nonconformist  minister. 
He  folio \vo<l  the  sea  from  his  youth,  and  to- 
wjinl  tbo  end  of  the  17tli  centurv  was  a  bold 
and  skilful  shiimiastcr  from  New  York.  He 
distinL'uislicd  biin?»elf  ns  ji  privateersman  n^ninst 
the  French  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1691  re- 
ceived £1.">0  from  Xew  York  for  ])roteeting  the 
colony  against  pirates.  In  1095  a  company 
fi>r  the  suppression  of  piracy  was  organized  in 
En;;larul,  l>y  the  earl  of  Bellainont  and  others, 
who  hoped  to  derive  a  profit  fnmi  recaptures. 
The  Adventure  (ralley,  a  new  ship  of  287  tons 
and  34  ^nin-^,  wjls  houjrht,  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  It<)l)ert  Livinirston  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
shareholders,  Ikf  command  was  piven  to  Kidd, 
who  received  two  commissions,  one  dated  Dec. 
10,  lO'.*."),  from  the  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, empowering  liim  to  act  against  the 
French,  the  other  <lated  Jan.  2(5,  1096,  under 
the  jrreat  seal,  authorizing!  him  to  cruise  against 
pirate**.  ( )ne  tenth  part  of  all  booty  was  to  be 
Set  aside  fnr  the  kimr,  and  the  remainder  was 
to  Im'  divided  hetwccn  the  shareholders  and 
Kidd  in  certain  speciticd  pn-portions.  A  share 
was  also  appropriated  to  the  crew,  who  were 
to  reiH'ivo  no  regular  pay.  Kidd  saiknl  from 
Plymouth  un  A])ril  *J:J,  HlOO,  ca]»turc*d  a  French 
Hsliin;:  ves-iel  ntf  Newfoundland,  and  arrive<l 
in  New  York  with  hi>  prize  about  July  4.  He 
roinaiuid  there  until  f!^ept.  0.  when  he  sailed 


irith  a  crew  of  154  men  for  Madagaiear,  fhmt 
the  chief  rendeivoiif  for  pinitea,  and  arrived 
there  in  January,  1697.  In  1698  mmors  be- 
came prevalent  in  Eni^and  that  Kidd  himself 
had  tnmed  pirate,  and  on  Nov.  28  of  tliat  year 
orders  were  sent  to  the  governors  of  aU  the 
English  colonies  to  apprehend  him  if  he  came 
within  their  jurisdiction.  In  April,  1689,  he 
arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  in  a  ship  named 
the  Quidah  Merdiant,  secured  her  in  a  lafloon 
in  the  island  of  Saona,  at  the  8.  E.  end  of  Hay- 
ti,  and  set  sail  northward  with  about  40  men, 
in  the  San  Antonio,  a  sloop  of  55  tons.  He 
made  a  landing  in  Delaware  bay,  sidled  up 
the  coast  to  Long  Island  soondl  and  went 
into  Oyster  bay.  Here  he  took  on  board 
James  Emott,  a  New  York  lawyer,  and  run* 
ning  across  to  the  Rhode  Island  coast  set  him 
ashore  and  sent  him  to  Boston  to  Bellamont, 
who  had  become  governor  of  the  colonies,  to 
ascertain  how  the  latter  would  receive  him. 
During  lib  absence  Kidd  buried  some  bales  of 
goods  and  some  treasure  on  OardinerV  island. 
Bellamont  answered  evasively,  and  after  some 
correspondence  persuaded  Kidd  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  landed  on  July  1, 1699.  He  was 
examined  before  the  council,  and,  according  to 
Bellamont,  gave  trifling  answers  to  interron* 
tories,  and  on  July  6  the  governor  ordered  his 
arrest.  He  was  sent  to  England,  and  after  a 
grossly  unfair  trial,  in  which  he  was  allowed 
no  counsel,  and  was  not  permitted  to  send  for 
papers  and  witnesses,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
piracy  and  of  the  murder  of  William  Moore. 
one  of  his  crew,  whom  he  struck  on  the  hew 
wiUi  a  bucket  during  an  altercation,  and  was 
hanged  at  Execution  dock,  with  nine  of  his 
associates.  Kidd  asserted  his  innocence  to 
the  last;  averred  that  Moore  was  mutinous 
when  he  struck  him ;  and*  olaime<l  tlint  his 
'  men  forced  hnii  tc»  take  the  Quidali  Merchant 
against  his  will.  Bellamont  e<iuipfH.Ml  a  ship 
to  go  in  search  of  Uiut  vessel,  but  heard  before 
:  nhe  sailed  that  the  latter  hail  l)een  stripped  and 
;  burned  bv  the  men  left  with  it.  He  secured 
'  the  treasure  buried  on  Gardiner^s  island,  which, 
!  toprether  with  that  found  in  Kidd*s  iiossi^stsion 
and  on  tlie  San  Antonio,  amountea  to  1,111 
oz.  troy  of  gold,  2,853  oz.  of  silver,  17  oz.  of 
jewels  (09  stones),  57  bags  of  sugar,  41  bales 
of  merchandise,  and  G7  pieces  of  canvas,  of 
'  the  total  value  of  about  £14,000.  There  are 
no  grounds  for  the  i)Opular  behef  that  he  bu- 
ried other  treasun*!),  although  frequent  search 
'.  has  l>een  made  for  them  along  the  N.  E.  coast, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Hudson,  and  else- 
where, till  a  very  recent  period. 

KIDDEI,  a  N.  county  of  Dakota,  recently 
formed,  and  not  included  in  the  census  of 
1S70;  area,  about  l,7(^s(|.  m.  It  is  occnpie<l 
bv  the  **  Plateau  du  Coteaudu  MiMOuri,'*  and 
contains  several  alkaline  lakes.  The  Northern 
Pacitic  railroad  croases  it. 

KIDDES,  IlanM  ParWl«  an  American  clergy- 
man,  bom  at  Darien,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  IB,  1^15.  Ho 
graduated  at  Wesleyan  university,  Middlet«)WD| 
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in  183n,  entered  tlio  Gencseo  conference,  find 
n-ud  BtfltioDvU  lit  Uucbitster,  N.  Y.  In  m37  bo 
went  aa  missionary  tu  Brazil,  and  during  1^39 
trnvL-rsL-d  the  wLoIe  ciuturn  coast  Iruni  Sun 
Piioli)  tu  I*ura,  lie  introduced  and  circulated 
tho  ScrmturvB  in  the  -Purtufniviso  in  all  tlio 
|irincli>uf  citiui<  of  the  empire,  and  preached 
this  liwt  I'nitestant  scrnmn  <m  the  waters  of  the 
AinaKon.  lie  rctnrned  tu  the-  Cniteil  Statt'^)  in 
\Sin,  ami  in  1844  waa  a|)i>»intuil  ulficial  editor 
lit  the  Sunday  sciiool  pnblicatiuni  an<l  tracU, 
and  ciirre!<i>onding  secretory  of  the  Sunday 
Rcboiil  union  uf  theMetiiixliat  Episcopal  church, 
a  iKMt  ho  held  tor  13  rears.  ItesldeB  editing 
the  "  Sunday  Schuul  Advuciite,"  he  conijiiltNl 
and  etlited  more  than  8<>0  volumes  uf  books  for 
Sun<lay  school  Uhrarics.  lie  wai  liken-ise  the 
ortranizer  of  tlie  conference  Sunday  school 
union!!,  and  one  of  tlie  ori^nnatoi'd  of  Sunday 
school  conventions  and  institutes.    In  IS-iii  be 


111.,  where  bu  remtuned  till  1»T1,  when  hu  waa 
called  to  a  like  chair  iu  Drew  theolo^nciil 
seminary  at  Utidisun,  N.  J.,  where  be  still 
romiuns  (1^74).  His  pubUcationn  include  a 
translation  from  the  rortui^iose  of  tbu  work 
of  Fc|jo  entitled  "Deinon:jtratiuQ  uf  the  Ne- 
cei»ity  of  nlmiislunK  a  constrained  Clerical 
Cclibacv  "  (I'hiladeliihia,  1844J;  "Morinonism 
and  the  Monm>Ti«'*  (1944);  "Sketches  of  a 
Resilience  and  Travels  in  Itraul "  (2  vol.s., 
1H45):  Ciinjoinlly  with  ibo  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher, 
"  brar.il  and  the  Brazilians''  <1857);  "llomi- 
Mics"  (Xcw  York,  l»fi8);  and  "The  Chris- 
tian Pastorate"  (1S7I). 

EIDUERXISSTEB,  a  municipal  and  jiarlia- 
menlary  borc)uph  of  Worcestershire,  England, 
situated  on  the  Stimr,  13  in.  N.  of  ■\VorceHUT ; 
I.cip.of  thcmualeiiJal  boroiipb  iu  IHtl,  lfl,4ii3; 
of  the  parlimiientMry  iHironfth,  81,747.  The 
streets  are  irregularly  built  and  the  houik-s  are 
generally  small.  The  mo^t  important  mann- 
faeturc  is  of  car|)et3,  fur  which  Kidderminster 
bus  IiNifr  bii'n  famons;  but  worsted  and  other 
woollen  iiixhI*.  damask  i^lks,  leather,  &c.,  are 
iiinde.  I'iie  StatTiinl  and  Worcester  canal,  and 
tho  Oxfoiil,  WurcestiT,  and  Wolverhampton 
nitln-ar,  pa-u  throo^fh  the  town.  The  manor 
of  Kidderminster  was  once  the  property  of 
the  MiK-t  Waller.  Here  for  many  years  Itlcb- 
anl  (taxter  nlHeiated  as  pastiir. 

UDXiPPIXG,  the  stealing  and  carryinf;  away 
or  Secreting  of  any  jierson.  It  is  retpirtled  by 
the  law  a*  an  a;qn'u\'atoil  s|K-eit.-s  of  fidse  im- 
pri-ioniueTii,  and  includes  the  leiad  ek-ments  of 
that  ulTence.  At  the  comiuou  law  kidnapping 
is  a  inisilemeanor,  ami  imnishable  by  fine  anil 
imprisonment.  lliesamepunUbment  isadopt- 
vl  liy  the  state  statutes  in  this  countrv. 

KIP\E¥,  a  spec-inl  orpm  in  vertebrat.^1  nni- 

niak  who*,.  otbiH-  is  ti-  se[.!ir:ite  fri>iiL  tiie  blood 


KIDNEY 

in  man  as  typical,  the  Icidneys  are  sitnattd  is 
the  lumbar  region,  one  on  each  lude  ipf  iho 
spine,  on  a  level  with  the  last  two  doriol  ui] 
tho  first  two  lumbar  vertebne ;  they  are  rif 
a  briiWTiisb  red  color,  bean-sbajwd,  fluteonl 
from  before  backward,  and  grooved  on  ibt  io- 
terior  border  for  the  (treat  vessels;  the  *l*.«- 
rior  surface  is  in  relation  on  the  right  wiib(a< 
duiHlenum  and  the  ascending  colon,  and  (41  tike 
left  with  the  descending  colon,  the  [•oriMiif 
surface  is  imbedded  in  fat,  resting  ■gain:>t  tU 
nmscles;  the  npper  extremity  is  eoibratvd  U 
the  sn])ra-renal  capsules;  the  lower  eitrvmiv. 
which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  iij>;-t, 
jirojects  a  little  fiirtlier  downward  npoa  vx 
right  side  tluin  the  left.  The  kidneys  uv  wj 
sup](1ied  with  blood,  in  accordanoe  «iih  [It 
importance  of  their  function;  the  renal  artsriw 
come  directly  from  the  aorta,  and  ib«  k-t« 
veins  terminate  in  the  rena  ci         '' 


Takin;;  tlie^e  ortt,ui 


come  from  tbo  renal  plcxns  of  the  iTrnpslbetir 
system.  They  are  covered  by  a  tbin,  im, 
transparent  cellular  envelope;  iDtemally  they 
arc  composed  of  two  substances,  an  Ht«ri>«  cf 
cortical  and  an  interior  or  mednllarr.  Fruca 
the  researches  of  Bowman,  Gerloch,  EADikrf. 
and  others,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  ranint 
substimce,  the  scat  of  the  greater  part  of  lb 
secretory  process,  is  made  np  of  a  gnat  nan- 
ber  of  nriniferous  tnbe^  much  cmvolnted  bJ 
inosciilatiug  with  each  other,  and  lined  vitk 
epithelial  cells  of  a  apheroidal  and  projteiinc 
form  ;  scattered  through  the  plena  foraca 
by  these  tubes  and  tlie  blood  vewdamdart 
points  which  have  been  called  wry»p»  Mtl- 
j'i'jhinnn  from  their  discoverer;  tbeaalart  ■■* 
convoluted  masses  of  minnte  blood  vcaeb  is- 
cIuiIliI  in  tlaKk-like  dilatationa  of  the  aiiHf- 
eniiis  tubes,  formiuf;  a  cloM  relation  brtwxA 
the   circulating  and    the    oecreting  syiccHa 


Tbe  mednllarr  mlwtaiice  »  oompoted  prindMl- 
1t  of  tobea  paning  nearlj  Btrugfat  inwara  to 
tne  central  receptacle  of  the  wcreUon.  Both 
these  Bubstancea  are  imbedded  in   interladng 


fcidner.  The  nriniferotu  tnbca  aid  In  from  IS 
to  16  eoolcai  bondtM,  {Krintiog  tomrd  tbe  in* 
lerior,  and  there  embnccd  br  6  or  IS  mem- 
bnnoiu  dneta  reedved  Into  the  oentnl  reaer- 
volr  or  pelvii  of  tbe  Udnej,  tnxa  whfch  arista 
tbe  nreter,  the  mamfaraiioiia  tube  which  con- 
dncta  tbe  rent]  lecretira  to  tbe  bladder.  Witb- 
ost  entering  npon  ptmiological  qneatlona  whleh 
will  be  more  proper)]'  treUed  nnder  URnn,  it 
will  be  nifflcient 
to  iUte  that  the 
Udaeya  serve 
to  rwnlaie  the 
qtuntltf  of  wft- 
terlnthe^stem, 
a  large  amouot 
of  miicb  ma^ 
be  got  rid  of 
tbrtraeA  their 
■IAMB  TW  ten    aMMjr.    Aa  the 

"  -       -  ArtwW    tbe  otMr  chan- 


Ihrowh 
snpernn- 


fMfI)  oT  tlK  nifiini  poi^ 
>.  H,  i:  KifTnsl  «irlbn'  of  Ih.-  kldun-.    o.  i.  I. 

nrlnlll-niuii  tnltt  i<r  lh->  medullar)'  i-iiKlon.   bHOiolOf 
cuDiululi-d  111  Ibi-  riirtloil  laniluu. 

filiFi's,  iiiii>-t  abiinil[int  in  tlic  niediiUBTv,  In 
mammnU  tlif  kidiicv^  ,ir.'  siipplii^i  with'blood 
dirt-ctli-  fnirn  ihi-  (irliTJiil  'vstoiii,  but  the  renal 
ftrtvrv  cliviiU'*  vitv  f^min  iiftvr  (.'iiterinn  the 
orpin*  iiitii  iiiiiiiiti'  twigs  wbii-li  pierce  the 
caii-iili.-  ..f  tbf  Mjiljiidiiiiii  tufts;  fnim  the  oon- 
Tohitinn-.  i.f  tliv^.'  iijft^  iiri'v  the  effiT>-nt  ve»- 
K-Is  iiliic-b  -iirnimiO  tin-  iirinif.-nm*  tiiiwa.  and 
from  u-|ii<'l>  the  r>'n:il  vu-ins  uu-  foniutl:  thii» 
theuriniiry  wiT.ti.iu  i«  j.r.-hi.<d  from  blood 
wbii-li  bus  |iaMU-<l  thrun^'li  iIk-  Miiljii^'tiinn  cn[>- 
illurii.'s,  the  itTiriiit  Inmk*  tnnii  whicli  have 
Ihh'U  ciiinpnri'd  tn  »  pnrtul  srsttm  within  the 


whkdi 

o«a  water  la  re- 
mored  from  the 
Uood,  are  Hable 
to  be  greatly  af- 
fected hj  eitemol  dronmstancea,  tbe 
UdiMTf  perform  a  ywy  Important 
offlee  In  rdadon  to  that  Bidd.  Hence 
Ibe  qnantitr  of  tbe  lenal  aecretlon  will 
deprad  OB  tbe  MMmt  of  flidd  paiaed 
off  by  the  Ma,  bring  greatest  when  tbe  enla- 
neotif  secretion  Is  least,  and  vUe  ttna;  the 
amonnt  of  lolid  ingredient!  being  dependent 
on  the  amotint  of  waate  and  the  eiccsi  of 
nitrogen  In  the  syrtem.  The  kidneja  aerre 
to  fr«o  the  blood  from  bi^chlr  nitrojrcniced 
comitoanda  formed  from  the  dcci'OiiHn'ition 
of  the  albuininouB  ond  pclatinouB  tiwiiii-a  and 
from  luimc  portiona  nf  the  food ;  thev  also 
remoTc  certain  cicrementitioiiacoinpoiind*.  of 
which  carlMin  is  a  principal  infcrcdicnt,  ab- 
normally iniTcnscd  when  the  liver  end  the 
}iin|r<  do  not  act  frcclj;  bj  them  tiic  scpw- 
tlnoue  water  and  TorloDg  auline  matter*  in  ex- 
ce!>.i.  and  fon-i^  fulmtancee  introduced  into 
the  MoihI  as  niolicioca  or  otherwUe,  wblch 
would  be  injuriou.i  if  retained,  arc  carried  oil. 
The  iLidnejii  aru  tubjoct  to  manv  painful  and 
dnnficrous  discsBco,  which  can  only  be  alluded 
to  here ;  aiiiont;  these  are  Tawnlar  congestion, 
inflammation,  fattv  and  wax;  degcnerstion,  and 
disea.'ied  ntatcK  iirtMlnceil  by  retention  of  urine, 
by  calcnii,  external  violence,  and  eilenrion 
from  other  orpin:*.  Briaht'a  diseaae  ia  one  of 
their  moat  coinnion  and  fatal  affections,  the 
eo-ealled  frranular  degeneration.  cunnMitiit  in 
the  di»t«ntii>n  of  the  tubules,  the  Fnrrounding 
tissue,  and  the  MalpifcLlan  capnilea,  with  ex- 
nilalion  matter,  and  the  aiibe<'<inent  ntrophy  of 
jKirtiona  iir  even  the  wbole  of  tbe  cortical  sob- 
«tance.  Invertebrates  hare  special  organa  for 
the  B*<'retion  of  nrine.  openinii  Into  the  intes- 
tinea  or  into  the  tmincbial  cavity.    In  fiahee 


HU-in),  nitunUvl  on  tlio  KU'lcr  Ilufun,  n  fine 
liiirlHir  of  the  llnltic.  Si  in.  N.  tiv  K.  of  Hnni- 
LnrK;  i>..|i.  in  18T1,  81.747.  [t  U  walU-d,  well 
liniit,  I'liiitiiitiH  tliv  UlQi-kstiiir;;  palucv,  four 
cliiirclivs,  bikI  ft  nnivi'i^ilr  fuundLtl  in  1U65, 
with  iin  olMiTvAtory.  n  library  of  140,Oiiil  vol- 
iiriK'-i,  II  Ixitiiiiic  f^nleii.  utiil  S^'iO  Htu'lcnts. 
Kii'l  JH  ii]i])»rt:mt  lut  tlm  (iruiit  harliiir  nf  tlie 
Ili'C't  iif  tbu  (K-rniikn  eniiiiru.  Thu  ImrUir  in 
nlimit  10  m.  Ionic  «■■'  1  ■»-  wiOv.  and  u  ilv- 
f>)i<li!>l  li.T  wjvvnil  fortn.  IIk'  povcmmunt  i* 
i.uililiii;:  vstt-nsivo  wharves  nml  nrscnaK  which 
arv  U}  Ix.'  1-1)111  |>l>;t(.il  in  IhTK  TIi«  qaviiI  acail- 
I'liiv  ii[  UiTliri  wiut  trnusK-rrwl  in  18flS  to  Kiol. 
mid  II  F.jH.i'inl  hiIiooI  for ilii-k  ulfiiwns  nti'l  nub- 
■.iifriinirM  «ii* iiinnuLtixl  wiili  it.  An  acaUi-iiiy 
for  the  iii-^trticiion  iif  niival  otficcrit  i*  in  the 
■'<iiiriii>  of  i-rvi'Iioii.  [t  is  |ini|H>w.-d  to  roiiiii-ct 
till'  BiiJtii'  with  tlio  North  »-ii  lir  a  nun-  I'luiul 
tuTimii^ilini:  in  tin-  Ji.irbor  of  Ki'il.  The  Eiik-r 
i':iii:il.  u'liii-li  riir[ii-i  tli]it  I'oiiuiTtion  at  iirestfiit. 
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itequcntly  belon^Kd  to  the  llanwttic  I 
treaty  of  peace  between  Dcamark  ui< 
wii:!  concluilud  here  in  1B14.  An  ioi 
in  fiivnr  of  the  independence  of  ^ 
llolstein  took  jilace,  and  a  providona 
nu-nt  wa«  formed,  Mareh  24,  1S48. 
convention  ot  Oustein,  Aug.  14,  If 
unlike  the  rent  of  Holutan.  wm  to  b 
Prussia  as  a  German  federal  hartior. 

KIUX'E.  1.  A  p>TenimeDt  of  Enroj 
ni-d,  in  llie  kingdom  of  Poland,  bon 
the  pivemmenta  of  notrk6w  and  Ra 
un  Austrian  Galicis;  area,  S,SS8  aq. 
in  180T,  470,300.  It  ia  aligiitlr  mu 
in  the  north,  where  it  ii  traTenad  hf 
of  the  Lysa  G6ra,  and  hiUj  fa  tht 
Kouth.  It  has  mines  of  iron  ud  «tti 
'  and  iiroduccii  rve,  whent,  and  fridiL 
tiTiKl  liy  the  VirtnU,  which  auMirti 
I  Gtdicio,  bj  its  afRnent  tha  IH&,  m 
I  Piliea.whic-iiiMin]vwi»nt«tt#b»l 
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Ritit  «{  liinil  hctwi-i-n  a  rn,r  nml  a  bay;  pup, 

init  tnuk-  Willi  Ciiutoii  miil  Miii'uu.  KiinnliDn- 
iM  oiiK  iif  ilic  \Hin*  i>|ii'n  to  forfiinivrH,  tluiUKh 
tliin.'  is  n<jl  II-  v,t  iiiiv  Kit^'liBJi  M-ttlemvnt. 
■Pn-  ri..-ky  1-i.iisi  ii  iufv.-tyil  l<.v  iiirutw  mid 

ITliiTH,     ill     C'l  I  nil- r  (Ill-Ill  *      ■' 


t  t  la- 


it  111114 


-rally 


till-  »|ji[nvri-pk.il  ]piii|>K-  H-itli  kiiiilm-w. 

KlKPtlT.  nrlKlrh.  II  (Mrmiiii  |.'v<>(!r<i|>livr. 
I  IkTliii.  .Iiilv  :;l,   ls[s,     H,;  >^tiiai.-d 


q.l..r 


u  Mil) 


I  1H4I- 


i-  (rf<i;.'ru|iliiciil 
at  W.in.iir  tr..iii  Iw-ir,  till  tin-  oml  ..f  IM-V.',  «1k-ii 
li«  n-liiriKHl  to  IWIiri.  hikI  I>i><>hiik-  u  u.^-inWr 
of  tilt  iifiukiiiv  ..f  w  iiiiw-s  iiikI  u  Iwtunr.  aii.i 
111  lH.->!t  u  [iroL-s-tir  ii.  Hi.'  iinin-r>ilv.  In  Ifii.j 
lif  Jiiiiifl  tiK-  >tii(i><i>'ul  Imrt-mi.  Ik-  |>ul>li^lii.<il, 
with  ilii-  u-^intiiiK'i-  of  Kitttr,  Il><.<  Atl-ix  tm 
Ili-llm  vml  ilia  h,lhiii»rl„n  Chni.u  |lk-rliii, 
|!)4<)-''-li>;  r.■^i^.^■"l  i-i|..  IMiid,,  jlis  ntla-r  Mork« 
indiKlL-  iiiiij'-'  for  ltol>inN.ii*N  -  iiililKiiI  Ik- 
«:«r.-li.-.jiirulL-!.tiji.'"(H!ilk-.  1^-1>;  .1  < lULni- 
t*.-<l  iiiiiji  of  A>iii  Mitior  ll>M0-'5»;  JlUcrivh- 
^(oyr'ii'hifh.  L'fliiutirnu'jilir  Kriei/e  nfitehin 
Jem  oglniaiiiiflitH  Urirhr.  wHii  dm  /Hnineita 
Kimi'i' a  ifi r  Sumiuvlen-lfiiiiaHlif,  wliuli  wi.n  u 
)>ri/t>  I'roiji  tliv  I-'ri'iit'li  in-litiiti-  in  1S4 1,  tli..ii;.'|i 

•■'M..iimiifi,t>  ..f"KJv|'.|'lii',ii  Kll,io|,l'i  •■  UJviUii'. 
lt*4'.i-:i;i.:  Il-i.,n«-h-'j,.~,r.,j.lil.'h, r ArUi^.Ur 
-  1  rr./Mlil  III!!].-.,  Wriuiiir.  1H4M;  1.-,-     ■ 
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ivitli  0.  F.  Wi-i!an.l  ami  olln-rs  (43.1  i-d..  72 
Hill-CIS,  Wi-iiiiur,  l^i'l} ;  anil  u  lurf^-  uhiiiIilt  tif 
iiiinur  |iiil>licatioii8. 

iLlESEHirrEl,  BdM  Gmix,  a  (ii-niiai)  au- 
tlior,  l.orij  at  Ik.lk-scLan.  Moravia.  Atiff.  S'J, 
ITT:i.  (lii-(l  iK-iir  Vii-nna.  Jan.  1.  l».il>.  Ilu  wiu 
for  riiiiiiv  vi-ar:i  rL-fon-iuliirv  of  tlio  aiilic  iiiili- 
tury  .-ounc-il  at  Vii-nnn.  Ili»  wnrk^  iiii>Ui<W 
(ienehiehte  ilir  ruroii'ii'tfi-iilnRiiliihili'«'btn,  ilii» 
hiM  ann-rir  IhhU'iiu  Murit  (I.t-i]isi<%  luiii: 
ill  i-tl..  1^4l■■^.  wliirli  iisia  Wi-ii  truusluti-il  IhId 
Etitrlitli.  Ik-  uli'ci  nrcitc  workx  oti  Diitt'li, 
iii-K-ni  Gr^'fk,  ami  Aniliic  iimsiv.  Ik-  iml.- 
li:<lii.tl  u  ('iitaloiriif.'  (2  vds.,  Vi.-iitiii.  1K4TJ  of  ]ii» 
I'olkrtion  of  uiidi-tit  Il■l]^i('.  whii'li  InttiT  la-  bo- 
<|Ui'iitli(.-d  111  tlu-  ttiijitriiU  lilinirv  al.  Viiiina. 

KIEV,  Klfff,  or  Kl0W.  I.  A'S.  froviiiiiii.ta 
I'f  Euriipvaii  Hussia,  liorik'riiit;  uii  Mltink, 
Ti'lii-rni^'ov,  Pultavu,  Kbi-i>iiiu,  ToiloU,!,  ami 
Viillivnia;  art-a,  lU,iis2  hq.  ui. ;  jiuii.  in  Imi7, 
2,lU.-2Tr<.  Kii-v  in  till-  tiii>i.t  firliU-  (uirt  of 
till-  L'kraiiiL-  III'  Littli-  IfuM-itL  It»  Mirfatv  i^  ii 
|>l:Liii,  litro  end  tlii-rv  unilulatin^.  ami  ni-ar  tLv 
rivL-r  cutirRLit  iiiii-rsii'ti-d  liy  low  raii|[iii.  It  i>> 
wat«-ri-<l  by  tin-  lluii-jH-r,  nluvli  funiw  its  Ihhmi')- 
iirv  nil  till-  Mill-  of  Ti-lii-riii|!iiv  niii)  roltHvit, 
aii.l  its  wi-sti-ni  allliiiiit-.  tin-  rriiH-t,  Iii».  ami 
otiii-r-:.  till-  Mn-iiiii:-  u  liii'h  t;iki-  tlu'ir 
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four  parts,  tho  old  town,  tlio  Petclierskoi  or 
new  f»)rt,  both  on  Bteep  hills,  tlie  Podol^or 
low  town,  between  the  hills  and  the  river,  and 
tho  Vladimir  town,  which  was  added  to  the 
former  by  the  empress  Catharine  11.  The  old 
town,  which  in  the  times  preceding  tlie  con- 
version of  tho  Russians  to  Christianity,  under 
Vladimir  the  Great,  was  the  principal  seat  of 
Sannatian  and  Russian  heathen  worship,  now 
cont4iins,  besides  several  other  churches,  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  a  mafmificent  structure 
of  tl»e  11th  century,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Greek  metroi)()litan.  The  fort  contains  the 
jrreat  Petclierskoi  monastery  from  which  it  re- 
ceived its  name,  an<l  which,  together  with  the 
bastions  an<l  walls  of  the  place,  and  the  glitter- 
ing gilt  and  colored  cupolas  of  tho  churches  on 
the  neighboring  eminences  makes  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  traveller  who  approaches 
the  city  from  tho  other  side  of  the  l)niej)er. 
This  division  embraces  the  barracks  of  tlie 
garrison,  the  arsenals  and  magazines,  the  houses 
of  the  officers,  the  i)alace  of  the  governor,  nu- 
merous churches,  and  the  renowned  catacombs 
of  St.  Anthony,  consisting  of  excavations  in 
a  precipitous  cliff  on  the  banks  of  tho  river, 
which  attract  numberless  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  Russia  through  veneration  for  the 
saints  whose  bodies  are  there  preserved.  Ad- 
joining are  the  catacombs  of  St.  Theodosins, 
which  contain  a  smaller  number  of  saints. 
The  Podol,  which  is  the  commercial  part  of 
the  city,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  embellished 
with  gardens.  Kiev  has  a  large  university, 
founded  in  1834,  to  which  are  attached  a 
library  and  cabinets  of  medals,  zoology,  min- 
eralogy, and  botany.  There  are  also  various 
other  institutions  of  learning,  of  which  the 
(ireek  theological  academy  in  the  Petclierskoi 
monastery  is  the  best  endowed  and  most  fre- 
(juented.  The  manufactures  and  trade  of  the 
city  are  not  important.  I^ailways  connect  it 
with  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa,  and 
Lemborjr.  A  maguiticont  bridge,  recently  con- 
structed, spans  tlie  Dnieper. — Tlie  earliest  his- 
tory of  Kiov  is  traoiMl  by  some  to  the  time  of  the 
Greek  colonies  near  the  N.  coast  of  the  Black 
sea;  others  ]>lace  its  foundation  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury. In  the  last  (quarter  of  the  \HU  century  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  ])rinccs  of  Nov- 
jrorod.  As  the  capital  of  Christianized  Russia, 
it  was  jidorned  in  the  11th  century  with  a  great 
nnnibcr  of  <'hurclics.  After  the  middle  of  the 
l^tli,  liowever,  it  was  deprived  <)f  its  rank,  and 
s!ib-iei|U('ntly  >nlTered  by  the  devastations  of  the 
Tartars,  tlie  Lithuanian  and  Polish  wars,  the 
•  j)l;iirue,  and  tires.  After  having  been  for  about 
t!iree  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  it 
was  reannexe<l  to  Ru>sia  by  the  peace  of  1(507. 
klLII  K.I,  a  volcano  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
i-l:iiid  of  Hawaii,  in  lat.  ll»^  25'  Is.,  Ion.  ISS"^ 
2"'  W.  It  is  a  ]>it  or  sunken  plain  8  m.  in  cir- 
ciiinference,  iHniiKk-d  by  steep  or  i)erpendicular 
walls,  and  varying  from  sno  to  l,r)(if)  ft.  in 
depth  as  the  lh»or  of  the  crater  is  raised  or 
lowerefl  liv  volcanic  action  ;  eruptions  drawing 


off  the  accnmnlated  Jaras  from  benetdi  ad 
causing  it  to  sink.    Near  the  S.  IT.  ertfaut; 
of  the  pit  is  a  lake  of  melted  lava  in  a  ue  A 
constant  ebullition,  called  bj  the  Hai 
the  liale-maa-maii,  or  ^*  house  of  cv« 
fire/^  and  formerly  regarded  as  the 
of  their  principal  divinitT,  the  goddcs  Fck 
From  this  caldron,  which  is  not  infnqocs^  a 
third  or  a  half  mile  in  diameter,  the  farioi 
overflows  in  times  of  special  Tcdcaiiie  arthkv, 
spreading  out  upon  the  cooled  lava  whidi  foi 
pe  bottom  of  the  crater ;  or  it  bunts  tm  a 
new  points  of  this  nearlj  level  tract,    tk 
crater  presents  in  consequence  quite  ^cral 
appearances  at  different  tunes,  bemg  ^^ycd■^y 
changed  by  the  occurrence  of  eruptiottiL  Than 
arc  generally  preceded  bj  a  rise  m  the  ioorctf 
the  crater.    When  the  lateral  pressure  of  tk 
accumulating  lava  becomes  sumcientlTgPHt,il 
forces  its  way  throu^  the  nde  of  the 
tain,   often   accompanied    bj  viidciit 
quakes,  and  breaks  to  the  sartmce  at  a 
of  5,  10,  or  20  m.  from  the  great  crater.  wUA 
is  usually  emptied  to  a  depth  of  400  ft.  Ik 
lava  continues  to  flow  seaward  inoesmi^f  ft* 
several  days,  weeks,  or  monthSb    Thew  o^ 
tions  are  generally  independent  of  those  whia 
take  place  from  the  crater  upon  the  « 
Mauna  Loa,  10,000  ft.  higher  than 
though  the  two  craters  are  but  16  m. 
from  each  other.    The  lavas  are  very  Mi 
and  contain  much  iron  and  augite.    Ths  pvi* 
est  recorded  eruption  of  Kilauea  took  pkwh 
June,  1840.    The  lava  forced  its  w^  for  STa 
mostly  underground,  marking  its  coons  ^ 
rending  the  rocks  above  it,   and  somclfaHi 
splitting  the  trunks  of  large  trees  so  ts  to  ktm 
tliem  standing  astride  of  the  crevieea   lb 
lava  stream  showed  itself  occasional^  ^m 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  in  the  pits  of  dH 
craters ;  and  finally  it  broke  from  the  pvoi 
in  a  resistless  flood,  at  the  distance  of  11  & 
from  tho  coast,  and  roUed  shoreward,  isuf^ 
forests,  hamlets,  and  plantations  before  il,fl^ 
til,  leaping  a  precipice  of  40  or  60  ft,  li  ^ 
with  loud  detonations  into  the  sea.    I^i 
course  was  40  m.  in  length ;  its  depth, 
to  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  couatr^ 
wliich  it  flowed,  varied  frt>m  12  to  SOOft, 
its  width  from  600  ft  to  8  m.     The  ievi 
tinued  for  three  weeks,  and  for  a  ioilii||^ 
light  of  it  was  so  briUfiant  that  al  UK  ^ 
distant,  fine  print  could  be  read  al 
The  coast  was  extended  into  the  sea 
of  a  mile ;  hills  of  scoria  and 
ed,  one  800  ft  high ;  the  aei 
m.  along  the  coast  and  multitiides  sf 
were  killed.   This  eruption  poured  out  W$K' 
000,000  cuhic  feet  of  lava,  whicb  b  pnU^ 
ahout  the  average  amount  of  the  wuptka^  if 
Kilauea.     Eruptions  occurred  in  17891,  ISBt, 
18:32, 1840,  and  1866.   The  crater  is  not  £ftcift 
of  access,  and  is  generally  visited  from  Ddl 

KlLBOl'RKE,  IsMi  an  American  pioMfl^ 
horn  in  New  Britain,  Cono^  Oct  It,  ITA 
died  in  Worthington,  O.,  April  ft,  1858:  li 
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Qccessivelj  employed  as  an  apprentice, 

merchant,  and  manufacturer.  Having 
id  a  competence,  he  became  a  priest  in 
rotestant  Episcopal  chnrch,  declined  sev- 
Ivantageous  calls  to  vacant  parishes,  and, 
e  purpose  of  promoting  western  emigra- 
n  1801-2  organized  the  Scioto  company, 

whose  auspices  a  colony  of  about  100 
IS,  under  his  lead,  was  in  1803  established 
at  is  now  the  township  of  Worthington 
lio.  He  retired  from  the  ministry  in 
and  was  appointed  a  civil  magistrate,  an 
'  of  militia  on  the  N.  W.  frontier,  and 
ror  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  lands. 
12  he  was  one  of  tlie  commissioners  to 

the  boundary  between  the  public  lands 
he  (Treat  Virginia  reservation,  and  also 
issioned  as  a  colonel  in  the  frontier  regi- 
;  and  in  1818  he  entered  congress,  of 
;  he  remained  a  member  till  1817.  He 
or  35  years  president  of  the  board  of 
es  of  Worthington  college. 
BAEE9  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
ice  of  Leinster,  bordering  on  Meath,  Dub- 
icklow,  Carlow,  Queen's,  and  King's  coun- 
area,  Go4  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  84,198. 
irface  is  flat  or  undulating,  and,  with  the 
tion  of  the  bogs,  has  a  fertile  clayey  soiL 
(  are  le^s  subdivided  in  this  county  than 
St  others.  Kildare  has  a  considerable  ex- 
•f  grain  and  flour  by  means  of  the  river 
w  and  the  Royal  and  Grand  canals  and 
branches.  The  rivers  Liflfey  and  Boyne 
•averse  a  portion  of  the  county,  and  two 
lys  intersect  it.  Cotton  and  woollen  fab- 
nd  i)aper  are  manufactured  to  a  limited 
:.  >ear  the  centre  of  the  county  is  a 
of  4,808  acres,  the  property  of  the  gov- 
?nt,  and  called  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, 
or  inilitiiry  camps  of  exercise,  and  ha>ing  1 
jne  of  the  best  race  courses  in  the  king-  ■ 

The  principiU  towns  are  Naas,  the  capi-  | 
thy.  and  KiMare. 

DEER,  an  American  plover,  so  called  from  I 
tes,  wliicli  resemble  the  sounds  **  kildee,  | 
,  <iee,  <lee,  dee;"  it  is  the  charadriuB  ro- 


Kilihcr  ><.lj.iratlrius  vtKlfcru>). 

d  (Linn.)  or  the  iTt-nus  (rgialltls  (Boie). 
ildeer  i-i  a)>out  in  in.  lon«r.  with  an  extent 
itrs  of  '!(),  tlie  hill  r  in.,  antl  the  weight  fi  oz. 
cad  is  Miiall,  the  neck  short,  body  rather 
r,  wind's  reaching'  to  the  end  of  the  long 
;ct  lon;r  and  blender,  hind  tibia  bare  con- 
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siderablr  above  the  Joint,  and  toe  wanting; 
The  bill  is  black,  tiie  edges  of  the  lids  bri^t 
red,  the  iris  dark  brown,  and  the  feet  grsytA 
blue;  the  head  above  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body  light  brown  with  a  greoiish  tinge ;  rump 
and  upper  tail  coverts  mfoos;  lower  parts 
white ;  rinff  on  neck  and  wide  band  on  breast 
black ;  qnills  brownish  black,  with  about  half 
their  inner  webs  white;  white  spots  on  the 
shorter  primaries,  and  the  aeconoaries  edged 
with  the  same ;  the  f oar  middle  tail  feathers 
white  tipped,  with  a  wide  subterminal  black 
band^  and  the  lateral  ones  widely  tipped  with 
white;  the  whole  npperplnmage  is  sometimes 
edged  with  mfons.  The  bird  is  conmion 
throughout  North  America,  most  abmidant  in« 
land,  going  to  the  south  in  winter,  and  to  the 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Padfia  It  is  very 
wary,  the  small  flocks  when  feeding  posting  % 
sentinel  to  warn  them  of  danger;  when  alarm* 
ed  it  is  very  noisy,  uttering  rapidly  the  notes 
which  have  siven  it  its  name,  its  dilef  resorts 
are  newly  ploughed  Adds,  the  banks  of  clear 
rivers,  and  devated  wom-ont  groonds,  where 
it  feeos  on  worms,  graashoppenL  beeUes,  small 
crustaceans,  and  flnails ;  toward  winter  it  sp* 
proaches  the  seashore,  and  at  the  south  is  fond 
of  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice  fields,  uid  of 
marshes,  mud  flats,  and  ovster  beds.  The 
flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  whether  at  high  or 
low  elevations,  and  the  speed  in  ranning  is 
such  as  to  have  become  proverbial ;  tiie  uurge 
eyes  indicate  its  habit  01  feeding  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  It  breeds  in  the  southern 
states  abont  the  beginning  of  April,  and  a 
month  later  in  the  middle  states ;  the  nest  is 
either  a  hollow  in  the  earth  or  is  made  of 
grass  on  the  ground;  the  eggs,  usually  four, 
are  If  by  H  in.,  cream-colored  with  irregular 
purplish  brown  and  black  blotches;  the  pa- 
rents adopt  various  devices  to  divert  attention 
from  their  nest.  The  flesh,  unless  of  the  young 
in  early  autumn,  is  indifferent,  though  it  is 
eaten  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

KILIMAXJAIO  f properly  Kilima  yjaro,  snow 
mountain),  the  highest  known  mountain  in 
Africa,  situated  in  the  Jagga  country,  on  the 
border  of  Zanguebar,  about  180  m.  from  the 
coast,  in  lat.  8*"  40'  8.,  Ion.  86''  £.  It  is  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  its  summit  is  20,065 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  discov- 
ered in  1848  by  Rebmann. 

ILlLUQIinr*  L  An  inland  countv  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  province  of  Leinster,  bordering 
on  Queen's,  Carlow,  TTexford,  Waterford,  and 
Tipperary  counties;  area,  796  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871, 109,802.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
hut  diversified  with  some  hills,  which  rise  to 
the  altitude  of  1,000  ft  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Nore,  and  bounded  respec- 
tively £.  and  S.  by  the  rivers  Barrow  and  Snir. 
The  soil  is  mostly  a  light  fertile  loam.  Anthra- 
cite coal  of  inferior  auality  abounds.  Fine 
black  marble  is  quarriea  near  the  town  of  KU- 
kennv.  Various  stone  piles  of  the  psgan  era, 
cromlechs,  and  cairns  are  found  in  this  coontyi 


y  en  the-  simimiti  of  iii)U.  It  is  divided 
icn  L>:iriinii:s.  Il>  A  city,  cnjiitul  of  llie 
ty.  and  n  i-ouDiy  in  it:u.-lf,  9liuut>.-U  on  the 


river  Sore.  fi3  in.  S.  W.  of  I>nblin,  nnJ  30  m. 
N.  I.y  V,'.  lit  Waierford;  pop.  in  1871,  lu.fifi'J. 
It  U  vreW  built,  jiavcd,  li);lit«0,  snd  sapi>1ied 
with  Wiiter.    Tiie  prineipal  buildinj^  ore  the 
entiiedral  of  St.  Cuuii'O  or  Kenny,  trected  in 
the  12th  eentury.  and  liavin;;  a  roanJ  toiver 
100  ft.  hifih  adjoining  it^  S.  transept;  &  Ri>' 
man  Catholic  eatlieilrul,  two  £[iijcopal  parish 
churches,  ti\  Cutholic  chapels,  two  m<inaBtcrie<>, 
ac-onruDt,  several  Presbyterian  and  Metlii>di»l 
pluci-H  of  worship,  tlie  ruina  of  a  Franeiscan 
monastery,  prison!!,  work- 
huu:<L-,  bnrrackK,  and  a  cn^>• 
tie  built  l>y  tSlron^how.     Its 
ediieutioniil  inrfitiitiooH  in-  .,_- 

elude  the  Kilkenny  collego 
or  irriinininr  whool,  where 
Swift,  Conjireve.  Faniuliar,  "~  .' 

Hi»ho|>  Berkeley,  and  other  '._■__.'- 

di-tint'iiishitl  [ktsods  stud-       ,, 
ied :  and  St.  Kvran's  Konwin  "■■*  t 

(Jiitholic  wniiiiary  for  the 
eduenlion  of  voun;;  men 
de>tine<l  f'lr  the  priesthood. 
KILLIUEV,  a  market 
town  and  puri.tli  uf  Ireland, 
cnnntv  Kerrv.  44  m.  X,  N. 
Vi.  of  Cork:  j.op.  of  the 
town  (whifh  lieit  partly  in 
tiio  parish  of  Aehndoe)  in  ' 
IHTI,  9.18T.  itisnniinat- 
trat^tive  [dare,  contain  in;; 
Kevcrul  hotels,  A  nnnnorj-,  a 
dispensary,  a  fever  hospital, 
an  alinshonse,  und  sevt-nd 
charehert  and  olia|M-ls,  in- 
ehidin?  a  hnndsome  Hoinun  Catholic  cnthe- 
'    IS  situated  ah'iut  li  m.  E.  of  a  rhain 
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ty.  and  mach  r«$on«d  to  fay  tonrirn. 
upper  or  sonthemniost  lake  is  ^  m.  Loof 
}in.  wiJe.  It  contains  12  UliU.  and  U 
uected  by  a  circnitons  stream  with  the  nu 
Muckros^.  or  Tore  lake,  IJ  m.  long.  Tb 
ter  eomiuanicatcs  by  three  pasugc*  will 
lower  lake,  called  aL?o  Loapn  Leane,  vhi 
4  m.  long;  and  i  m.  broad,  and  cunt^i 
i?land«.  On  tb«  peninsula  between  the  ■ 
awl  lower  Ukes  are  the  piL-turiri<)ac  mi 
li'ii*  cattle,  a  fortress  of  tlie  Ijib  cemari 
1herem;iinsoI  MuckroM abbey.  UntbeV 
and  S.  £.  shored  rise  Ligh  moonlains.  k 
tedby  wildravinea,  throui:h  which  tlowsi 
beautiful  springs.  O'riuiliTOu'a  cascade. 
the  W.  shore  uf  Lotigb  Lcane,  cooMsts  of 
distinct  falls  between  bigli  overhan^Dg  i 
KILUGKEW.  LSirWIIIUM,aaE^di3ti 
horn  jLt  Hauworth,  Middlesex,  in  I6>Jj,di 
London  in  1093.  He  was  educated  at  i^  J 
eolk-fre.  Caiuhridge,  and  beeanie  pivcra 
Pendennis  castle  in  Cornwall,  and  altei 
p^ntleman  nsher  to  Charles  I.  When  tlw 
war  broke  out  he  was  made  a  oaptiin  ii 

,  royal  hor»e  ^ards,  and  at  the  resIM 
|i^-Qtletnan  usher   to  Charles  II..  and  t 

,  Qucntly  first  vice  cluunberlain.  which  oft 
held  for  22  years.  He  was  buried  in  ^ 
minster  abbey.  He  wrote  "  The  Siq 
Urban."  "Selindro,"  "Onnasdcs,  orL«T 
Friendship,"  and  "  Pandura,"  dramas 
lislied  at  Oxford  in  li>S6,  and  mnch  {■ 
by  Waller.  In  his  old  a^  lie  wrote  "A 
Midnight  Thonghts,"  iec.,  und  "  Midnifh 
Daily    Thoughts."      II.   ThMaa,    an    Ei 

,  dramatist,  brother  of  the  preceding  bo 
llanworth  in  1611,  died  in  London  in 

I  After  visitiDg  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  li 


of  thrt-v  hikes  fain. 


s  for  their  pictures'] nv  t>cau- 


canie  p.iRC  of  honor  to  Charles  I.,  and  ■ 
restiiration  frroom  of  the  bedchambtf  to  A 
U.,  whose  exile  and  privations  be  bid  ib 
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and  over  whom,  by  his  coarse  licentioiw  wit, 
he  had  acquired  fi^eat  influence.  He  was  the 
author  of  11  plays,  a  complete  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  16^.  Ill*  Btarj^  an  English  di- 
▼me,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Han- 
worth  in  1612;  the  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain. He  was  educated  at  Christchurch, 
Oxford.  AVhen  only  17  years  old  he  wrote  a 
tragedy  called  **The  Conspiracy"  (reprinted 
in  1653  under  the  title  of  *'  Pallantus  and  £u- 
dora  ^').  After  the  restoration  he  became 
almoner  and  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  York. 
!¥•  Aaatj  daufi^hter  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
London  in  lOtiO,  died  in  June,  1685.  She  was 
noted  for  her  virtues,  beauty,  and  accomplish- 
mentH,  but  is  still  better  known  by  the  ode 
which  I)ryden  wrote  to  her  memory.  She 
was  *^  excellent  in  tlie  sister  arts  of  poesy  and 

Sainting/^  and  painted  a  portrait  of  tlie 
ake  of  York  (afterward  James  II.)  and  hb 
duchess,  to  Avhom  she  was  a  maid  of  honor. 
A  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  in  1686. 

KIL]UR3iOCK,  a  parliamentary  and  munici- 
pal borough  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  12  m.  N. 
1^.  E.  of  Ayr,  20  m.  S.  W.  of  Glasgow,  and  8  m. 
from  the  seaport  of  Troon,  with  all  of  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway;  pop.  in  1871, 
22«952.  The  town  possesses  some  handsome 
public  building  18  churches,  an  academy, 
several  public  libraries,  a  picture  gaUery,  a  me- 
chanics' institute,  &c.  It  is  famed  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  woollen  shawls,  carpets,  worsted 
goods,  gauzes,  niuttlins,  hosiery,  and  shoes. 

KILO€KAJIME.    See  Gramme. 

ULWl,  or  QallM,  a  town  of  £.  Africa,  on  an 
island  off  the  const  of  Zanguebar,  in  lat  8^ 
57'  S.,  Ion.  39°  37'  E. ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is 
tributary  to  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  has 
much  iloclined  in  importance  and  population 
since  its  devastation  by  the  Portuguese  early  in 
the  IHth  century.  It  is  now  chiefly  known  as 
one  of  the  principal  ports  for  the  exportation 
of  slaves ;  nearly  100,000  were  sent  in  the  five 
years  l^<l2-'7  to  Zanzibar  and  other  places,  and 
about  lojHX)  were  exported  in  the  year  end- 
ing AufTust,  IH{\[).  These  statistics  were  sub- 
mitte<l  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  London, 
June  5,  ls74,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  in  accordance  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  ne- 

?[)tiationd  in  1H73  Avith  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
he  name  Kihva  is  also  applied  to  the  island 
and  to  otlier  adjacent  localities,  and  the  sur- 
rounding rofdon  is  watered  by  many  important 
rivers  and  note<l  for  its  unhealthy  character. 

KIMBiLL,  Rifhard  Birlftirli,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  at  Plainfiekl,  N.  IL,  Oct.  11,  1816. 
He  praduated  at  Dartmouth  collepe  in  1834, 
atudicil  law,  and  after  visiting  Europe,  and 
fi»|>en(lin^  s<niie  time  at  the  continental  univer- 
fiitie-*,  ho  ontoivd  upon  the  practice  of  law,  first 
at  Watorfonl,  N.  Y.,  and  then  in  Xew  York 
city.  J  lis  works,  bc-sidos  lectures,  pamphlets, 
and  contriliutions  to  i)ori<Klicals,  are:  *'St, 
Leper,  or  tlio  Tlirca<ls  of  Life"  (New  York 
and  London,  1849);  "Letters  from  England;'* 
"Letters    from    Cuba"   (New   York,    1850); 


<<  Onba  and  the.Cnbans  *"  (I860) ;  '« Romance  of 
8tndent  life  abroad  ^  (1868) ;  "  Under-cnrrenta 
of  WaU  Street"  (1862);  ''Was  He  SnoceiS. 
ful  ?  "  (1868) ;  '« In  the  Tropica  "  (1868) ;  ''  The 
Prince  of  Vashna"  (1866):  "Henry  Powera, 
Banker ""  (1868) ;  and  *'  To-dinr "  (1869). 

UHBLEi  a  W.  countv  of  Texas,  drained  by 
the  head  waters  of  Llano  river;  area,  about 
1,400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  72.  It  has  a 
rugged  surface,  with  an  alternation  of  narrow 
vallejs  and  rockv  hiflhlandsi  and  abounds  in 
limestone  and  ot^er  baildinff  materials.  The 
soil  is  of  good  qnalitv,  bntbetter  adapted  to 
grazing  thfui  tillage.  Good  timber  is  abundant. 

EIMHI9  or  UMil,  DmM,  a  Hebrew  scholar 
of  sonthem  France,  bom  probablj  at  Kar- 
bonne,  flourished  in  that  citj  in  Uie  earlier 
^rt  of  the  18th  centory.  He  was  the  son  of 
Rabbi  Joeeph  Kimhi,  a  dlstix^ished  BiUical 
commentator,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Mo- 
ses Kimhi,  an  eminent  grammarian.  Both  of 
them  were  eclipsed  bj  B^vid,  whose  ezegeUoal 
and  lingoistio  writings  are  to  this  daj  con- 
sidered standard  works  bj  Hebrew  stodMits. 
They  include  a  Hebrew  grammar  (Sepher  mtitA- 
lol,  Constantinople,  1682 ;  Venice,  1646,  Sie.y, 
a  Hebrew  dictionary  {S^her  haMk$k&ra$himy 
Nanles,  1491 ;  Venice,  1629,  ^),  a  defence 
of  Maimonides,  and  commentaries  on  the  pro- 
phets, the  Psakns,  and  some  other  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  have  appeared  in  various 
Bible  editions. 

UHCAlMNISnBB.  or  He  HMm^  a  mari- 
time county  of  Scotland,  bordering  on  Aber- 
deenshire, Forfarshire,  and  the  North  sea; 
area,  894  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  84,661.  Geo- 
graphically the  county  is  divided  into  the 
Grampians  or  hill  district,  Deetdde,  the  valley 
or  ^'  howe  "  of  the  Meams,  and  the  coast  tdde. 
Mount  Battock,  the  highest  point  of  the  Gram- 
pians in  Kincardineshire,  is  2,600  ft.  high. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dee,  North  Esk, 
Beme,  and  Dye.  The  county  is  mainly  agri- 
cultural. There  are  manufactures  of  linen  and 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  woollen  tartan  wares  of 
beautiful  workmanship.  On  the  coast  there 
are  about  a  dozen  fishing  villages.  Capital, 
Stonehaven.    

II!n>El€AlTEll.    See  Ixfaxt  Schools. 

KIHiSIPATHT.    See  Lino,  Pbteb  llunnx. 

KUI6  (Ger.  Kmig ;  A.  S.  ryng  or  €ynig\  a 
title  of  dignity  designating  the  supreme  ruler 
of  a  nation  or  country.  The  etymologv  of  the 
word  is  far  from  being  settled^  some  deriving 
it  from  the  old  Gothic  itfni,  family  or  (noble) 
race;  othern  from  niots  like  iviow,  ean^  to, 
denoting  ability ;  while  others  compare  it  with 
J:han  and  other  eastern  terms  of  similar  mean- 
ing. The  Romance  languages  all  U80  words 
little  altered  from  the  Latin  rex  (ruler),  which 
was  the  title  of  the  first  seven  sovereigns  of 
Rome,  while  those  who  followed  the  fall  of 
the  republic  assumed  that  of  imperat&r  (com- 
mander), now  altered  into  our  emperor.  The 
difference  between  king  and  emperor,  and  be- 
tween kingdom  and  empire,  is  not  always  one 
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of  power  or  extent,  hut  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  historioal  developments.  Thus  Louis  XIV. 
antl  Louis  Pliilippo  were  satisfied  with  the  title 
of  kinjr,  while  t!ie  sovereij|:n  successor  to  the 
unaltered  dominions  of  the  latter,  Napoleon 
III.,  assumed  that  worn  by  the  conqueror  from 
whom  he  derived  his  historical  claims  to  pow- 
er. Soulou<iue  of  Ilayti,  who  like  both  Na- 
j»oleons  paved  his  way  to  the  throne  by  a  coup 
iVHat,  also  chose  the  title  of  emperor.  In  Eu- 
rope there  were  12  kinfxdoms  in  1874:  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Belgium,  Portugal,  Ilolhmd,  Denmark, 
Greece,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  AVftrtem- 
berg ;  the  last  four,  however,  beinjc  included  in 
the  German  empire.  Besides  these  there  are 
other  kinjjjdoms  in  Europe  which,  having  in 
various  de^rrees  lost  their  independence,  have 
maintained  tlieir  title,  adding  it  to  those  of  tlie 
other  possessions  of  their  rulers.  Thus  the 
emperor  of  Kussia  is  king  of  Poland,  and  tlio 
emperor  of  Austria  king  of  Bohemia,  while 
Hungary  fonns  as  a  kingdom  a  constituent  half 
of  the  latter  empire.  There  are  also  some  titles 
preserved  by  houses  who  have  lost  the  posses- 
sions to  which  they  were  attiiche<l.  The  em- 
peror of  Austria  styles  himself  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  king  of  Sweden  also  king  of  the 
Vandals.  The  royal  <lignity  in  Europe  is  now 
everywhere  hereditary.  Formerly  there  were 
elective  kings  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  other 
countries;  those  of  Poland  were  little  more 
than  presidents  for  life  of  a  republic.  The 
successor  elect  of  the  German  emperors  was 
called  king  of  Rome ;  the  same  title  was  be- 
stowed by  Napoleon  I.  on  his  son.  Tlie  period 
of  Napoleon  was  productive  of  new  kingdoms, 
of  which  some,  as  Westphalia  and  Etruria,  were 
short-lived. 

K13iG,  a  N.  AV.  county  of  Washington  terri- 
tory, bounded  E.  l>y  the  Cascade  mountains, 
and  W.  by  Admiralty  inlet;  area,  l,Hf>0  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  l.sTo,  2,120.  It  has  numerous  harbors. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  White,  Snoqualmie, 
Dwamish,  and  Cireen,  which  are  b<»nlered  by 
good  agricultural  land.  Lake  Washington  is  a 
large  body  of  fresh  water,  bordered  by  lands 
rich  in  coal,  which  is  mined.  The  AV.  j)art  is 
interspersed  with  prairies,  forests,  and  lakes. 
The  Snoqualmie  pass,  3,700  ft.  high,  crosses 
the  Casratle  range  in  this  county.  The  falls 
of  Snoquiilmie  attract  many  tourists.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  3,K72  bush- 
els of  wlio:it,  U,i:r>  of  oats,  2,«17  of  barley, 
42,!»si  of  pot:it(>es,  84,755  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
1.8St  ttms  of  hay.  There  were  'MCy  horses,  G28 
milch  cows,  m7  other  t-attle,  and  81>1  swine;  1 
brewery,  J  planing  mill,  1  tiour  mill,  and  2 
saw  mills.     Capital,  Seattle. 

Kl^fG,  John  CrookshaDks,  an  American  sculp- 
tor, horn  at  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
(><t.  1  i,  18i»6.  lie  wa-*  educate<l  as  a  practical 
machinist,  emigrated  to  the  Tnited  States  in 
1^2l»,  and  wa>  employed  for  several  years  in 
Cinrjnnati  and  Louisville  as  superintendent  of 
a  fa<'tory.    In  l.s:34,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hiram 


Powers,  he  made  a  model  in  clay  of  the  bead 
of  his  wife,  and  the  snccess  with  which  ib« 
work  was  accomplished  encouraged  him  tn 
adopt  the  profession  of  a  sculptor.  From  1S37 
to  1840  he  resided  in  New  Orleans,  and  moA- 
elle<l  a  number  of  busts  of  public  men  idJ 
made  cameo  likenesses.  Subsequently  he  rt- 
moved  to  Boston,  whore  ho  now  lives.  He 
has  executed  several  busts  of  Daniel  Webf^tr. 
also  those  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Dr.  Samod 
AVoodward,  Professor  Agassiz,  Kaljih  Waklo 
Emerson,  and  other  men  prominent  in  pahik 
life  or  literature.  Since  1B60  he  has  execnud 
for  the  city  of  Boston  a  bn«t  of  Chief  Jortiee 
Shaw  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bafts 
of  private  individuals,  he  naa  mainly  been  rn- 
'  gaged  on  cameos  of  Webster,  Franklin,  Gri<^ 
son,  Audubon,  Com.  Morris,  J.  Q.  Adam^ 
Horace  Greeley,  Sumner,  Lincoln,  Washing- 
ton, and  others,  and  is  now  (June,  1874^  exe- 
cuting a  cameo  of  Agassiz. 

KINCi,  Peter,  lord,  an  English  chancellor. 
born  in  Exeter  in  1669,  died  at  Ockham,  So^ 
rey,  Julv  22,  1734.  His  mother  was  a  Micr 
of  the  pliilosopher  Locke.  He  studied  at  Ley- 
den,  was  called  to  the  bar,  was  elected  to  pff- 
liament  in  1699  for  Beer-Alston,  Devonshire, 
was  appointed  in  1709  one  of  tlic  manasen  to 
conduct  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverell,  and  i 
few  years  later  acted  as  counsel  in  defence  o( 
Winston.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Geor]pe 
I.  ho  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  conuDoa 
ple&s,  and  a  privy  councillor ;  and  in  June,  IT2S, 
on  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  3£accle^ld.  be 
became  lord  chancellor,  with  the  tide  of  Baroa 
King  of  Ockham.  He  held  office  till  Koroi- 
ber,  1783,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign. More  of  his  decrees  are  aaid  to  hare  beet 
set  aside  than  of  any  former  chancellor.  He 
Avrote  ''Inquiry  into  the  Constitution.  Diiri- 
pline.  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primitive 
Church''  (London,  1691),  and  '* Critical  Hii- 
torv  of  the  Apostles'  Creed''  (1702). 

KING,  PkUp  Parker,  a  British  admiral  bom 

on  Norfolk  isUnd,  Dec  18,  1798,  died  at  Gm- 

tham,   near  Sydney,  Australia,  in  Febmry. 

1855.    He  was  the  son  of  a  naval  oflkcr,  iM 

entered  the  navy  in  1807.     In  1817  be  was  ia- 

trusted  with  the  conduct  of  an  expeditka  la 

,  Australia,  returning  to  Europe  in  1888,  when 

j  he  published  the  results  of  nis  surrey  of  the 

!  inter-tropical  and  western  coasts;  the  atlas  la 

this  work  was  issued  by  the  hydragnyUeri 

otKce  ut  the  admiralty.    In  1825  he  wasip- 

;  pointed  to  survey  the  S.  coast  of  America,  fraa 

'  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  roiud  lo 

I  Chiloe,  and  of  Ticrra  del  Fnego,  and  pabGehai 

in  1832  ''Sailing  Directions  to  the  Coasts  rf 


Eastern  and  Western  Pataconia,  indodiag  the 
Straits  of  Magelhaen  and  the  Sea  Coail  ef 
Terra  del  Fnego."  Afterwaid  he  retunwd  t» 
Australia,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  l<fiila- 
ture  in  1801.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  «a» 
appointc<l  rear  admiral  of  the  blaeu  heinir  the 
first  instance  of  a  native  of  Aastnla«  rinaf 
to  so  high  a  rank  in  the  navy. 
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KIlfL  Rita,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
in  Scarboroagh,  Me.,  in  1755,  died  in  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  April  29, 1827.  His  father,  Richard  King, 
a  suci^essf  al  merchant,  gave  him  the  best  educa- 
tion then  attainable.  Ue  was  admitted  to  Har- 
Tard  college  in  1778,  graduated  in  1777,  and 
went  to  Newburyport  to  study  law  under  the 
direction  of  Theophilus  Parsons.  In  1778  he 
served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Glover  in  the 
brief  and  fruitless  campaign  in  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  a  successful  practice  in 
Kewburyport.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
in  1782  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  general 
court  or  legislature.  In  that  body,  to  which  he 
was  repeatedly  reelected,  he  took  a  leading 
part,  and  successfully  advocated,  against  a  pow- 
erful opposition,  the  granting  of  a  5  per  cent, 
impost  to  the  congress,  as  indispensable  to  the 
common  safety  and  the  efSciency  of  the  con- 
federatioD.  In  1784  he  was  chosen  bv  the 
legislature  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
l^ess,  then  sitting  at  Trenton.  He  took  his  seat 
in  December,  and  in  March,  1785,  moved  a  reso- 
lution :  "  That  there  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  any  of  the  states  described 
in  the  resolution  of  congress  of  April,  1784, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  personally  guilty ;  and 
that  this  regulation  shall  be  made  an  article  of 
compact  and  remain  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  constitution  between  the  original  states 
and  each  of  the  states  named  in  said  resolves.'' 
This  resolution  was,  by  the  vote  of  seven  states 
O^ew  Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland)  against  four  (Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georpa),  referred 
to  a  coniniitteo  of  the  wliole,  where  for  the 
time  it  slo])t.  Tlio  onlinance  offered  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  the  j)revious  year  (April,  1784) 
proposed  the  prospective  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  territories  of  the  L  nite<l  States  after  the 
year  1h>0;  Mr.  King's  proposition  was  for  its 
immediate,  a!)sohite,  and  irrevocable  prohibi- 
tion. Wlien,  two  years  afterward,  the  famous 
ordinani-e  of  freedom  and  government  for  the 
N.  W.  territory  was  reported  by  Nathan  Dane 
of  Mas-*ae!insvtts  (July  11,  17S7),  Mr.  King, 
who  was  a  nieniher  of  that  congress  (then  sit- 
ting in  New  York),  had  gone  to  Philadelphia 
to  take  the  scat  to  which  he  had  l)een  elected 
by  Mas!«achusetts  as  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion for  franiini:  a  constitution  for  the  Uni- 
ted Statos :  hut  his  colleague  embodied  in  the 
draft  of  his  onlinance  the  pronsiim,  almost 
w<»nl  for  word,  which  Mr.  King  had  laid  be- 
fore coiiu:r«'HS  in  March,  17'*C).  While  occupied 
with  his  (hitics  as  a  member  of  congress,  he 
was  dcM;:natc(l  ]>y  hi^  .»»tate  as  one  of  the  com- 
ini?si..iKTs  to  drtcniiine  the  boundary  l>etween 
New  York  an<l  Massjichusetts,  and  was  em- 
powered with  his  colleague  to  convey  to  the 
United  States  tlio  hir;rc  tract  of  lands  l>evond 
the  AlliTrbaiiics  ])cloii;nng  to  his  state.  On  j 
AuL'.  14.  I7S('>,  Hiifus  king  and  James  Monroe  ; 


were  appointed  a  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
congreaa  to  wait  npon  the  leglalature  of  Penn- 
ajlvania  and  explain  to  them  the  onbarraie- 
menta  of  the  finances  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  nrge  the  prompt  repeal  bj  that  state  ox  the 
embarraaaing  conoition  npon  which  it  had  voted 
its  contingent  of  the  6  per  cent  imppet  levied 
by  the  congress  on  all  the  states.  The  speech 
of  Mr.  King  on  this  occasion,  though  no  notes 
of  it  remain,  is  commemorated  as  most  effec- 
tive and  brilliant  On  May  25, 1787,  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  federal  convention.  The  jour- 
nals of  the  convention  and  the  fragments  of 
its  debates  which  have  come  down  to  vs  attest 
the  active  participation  of  Mr.  King  in  the  im* 
portant  business  before  them ;  aiM,  althoos^ 
one  of  the  youngest  members  of  that  body,  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  committee  of  five 
to  which  it  was  finally  referred  to  "revise  the 
style  of,  and  arrange  the  articles  **  agreed  on 
for  the  new  constitution.  Having  dsned  the 
constitution  as  finally  adopted,  Mr.  King  went 
back  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  immediatelT 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention  which 
was  to  pass  upon  its  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Fierce  opposition  was  made  in  that  convention 
to  this  instrument  Mr.  King  suocessfuUy  lead* 
ing  tlie  array  in  defence.  In  1788  he  took  up 
his  permanent  reridence  in  New  York,  where 
in  1786  he  had  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Alsop ;  and  in  the  following  year  be  was  elected 
a  representative  of  that  dty  in  the  assembly 
of  tne  state.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  the  first  sena- 
tor from  the  state  of  New  York  under  the  new 
constitution,  having  for  bis  coUeague  Gen. 
Schuyler.  In  this  body  he  took  rank  among 
the  leaders  of  the  federal  party.  In  the  bitter 
conflict  aroused  by  Jay^s  treaty  ho  was  con- 
spicuous in  its  defence,  both  in  the  senate  and 
as  the  joint  author  with  Alexander  Hamilton 
of  a  series  of  newspaper  essays,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Camillns.  In  1795  he  was  reC'lected 
to  the  senate,  and  while  sening  his  second 
term  was  nominated  by  Washington  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  having  pre- 
viously declined  the  ofiice  of  secretary  of  state, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Edmund 
Randolph.  He  embarked  with  his  family  at 
New  York  in  July,  1790,  and  for  eight  years 
ably  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  ofiice.  No  for- 
eign minister  was  probably  more  sagacious  in 
ascertaining  or  divming  the  views  jnd  policy 
of  nations,  or  more  careful  in  keeping  his  own 
government  well  informed  on  all  the  pnUlo 
questions  of  the  day.  His  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence is  a  model  both  in  style  and  in  topics. 
The  federal  party  having  lost  its  ascendancy  in 
the  public  councils,  Mr.  King,  shortly  after  Mr. 
Jefferson's  accession,  asked  to  be  readied.  He 
was  however  urged  by  the  president  to  remain, 
as  he  had  in  hand  important  negotiations.  The 
recurrence  of  war  in  Europe,  consequent  upon 
the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  leaving 
little  hope  of  success  on  the  point  to  which  his 
efforts  had  been  chiefly  directed,  that  of  so- 
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curing  our  seamen  against  impressment,  he  re- 
newed his  request  to  be  relieved ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  successor  was  appointed,  and  Mr.  King 
returned  to  his  country  in  1804,  and  withdrew 
to  a  farm  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  In  1813,  during  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  he  took  his  seat  for 
the  third  time  as  United  States  senator.  Yield- 
ing no  blind  supi)ort  to  the  administration,  and 
offering  to  it  no  partisan  opposition,  he  yet 
was  ever  ready  to  strengthen  its  htrnds  against 
the  common  enemy.  When  the  capitol  at 
AVashingtou  was  burned  by  the  British  forces, 
ho  resisted  the  proposal  to  remove  tlie  seat  of 
government  to  the  interior,  and  rallied  the  na- 
tion to  defend  the  country  and  avenge  the  out- 
rage. Ilis  s])eech  on  this  occasion  in  the  senate 
was  one  of  those  that  marked  him  as  a  great 
orator.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  applied 
himself  to  maturing  tlie  policy  Avhich  stiould 
efface  its  evils  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  build 
up  pennanent  prosperity.  To  a  bill,  however, 
for  a  United  States  bank  with  a  capital  of 
§50,000,000,  he  made  earnest  opposition,  lie 
resisted  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  exclude 
us  from  the  commerce  of  the  AVest  India 
islands;  and  to  his  intelligent  exposition  of 
the  laws  of  navigation  and  of  the  mercantile 
interests  and  rights  of  the  United  States  we 
are  indebted  for  the  law  of  1818.  He  likewise 
early  discerned  the  danger  of  the  sales  on  credit 
of  the  public  lands,  and  by  his  bill  substituting 
cash  payments  and  a  fixed  but  reduced  price 
for  these  lands,  and  stipulating  a  remission  of 
interest  and  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  of 
the  debt  then  due  therefor,  ho  averted  a  great 
political  j)eril,  and  gave  order  and  security  to 
the  receii)ts  from  the  sale  of  those  lands.  In 
1819  he  was  reelected  to  tlie  senate,  as  in  the 
previous  instance  ]>y  a  legislature  of  a<l verse 
politics  to  his  own.  In  1810  he  had  been, 
wittiout  his  knowledge,  named  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  federal  party  for  governor  of  New 
York.  He  reluctantly  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion, but  was  not  elected.  Shortly  afterward 
the  so-called  Missouri  (luestion  began  to  agitate 
the  nation.  Mr.  King  was  pledged  against 
the  extension  of  slavery ;  and  when  therefore 
Missouri  presented  herself  for  admission  as  a 
state  with  a  constitution  autliorizing  tlie  hold- 
ing of  slaves,  he  was  inexorably  ojiposed  to 
it.  Tlie  state  of  New  York,  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  its  legislature,  instructed 
him  to  resist  the  adnussion  of  Missouri  iis 
a  slave  state;  and  the  argument  made  by 
Mr.  King  in  the  senate,  though  but  partially 
reported,  has  boen  the  repertory  for  almost  all 
subse(pient  ar^nnnents  against  the  extension  of 
slavery.  He  also  o]>posed  the  com])romise  in-  | 
tnidiiced  by  Mr.  Clay,  which  partially  yielded  , 
the  princijile,  and  voted  to  the  la^t  against  it.  ' 
UU  fourth  term  in  the  senate  expired  in  March,  ' 
IH^"),  when  he  took  leave  of  that  hotly,  and  as  | 
he  h«)pe(i  of  public  life,  in  which  for  4o  years  | 
he  had  been  engaged.  One  of  his  litest  acts  ' 
WMs  to  present  a  resolution,  Feb.  10,  1S2.5: 
**That  as  soon  as  the  portion  of  the  existing  , 


funded  debt  of  the  United  States  for  the  pif- 
ment  of  which  the  public  land  of  the  Uuud 
States  is  pledged  shall  have  been  |Mid  off.  tha 
and  thenceforth  the  whole  of  the  pnbGc  W 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  net  pnxccdiff 
all  future  sales  thereof,  shall  oonstitule  mi 
form  a  fund  which  is  hereby  appropriated.  ■! 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  te 
the  said  fund  shall  be  inviolably  applied,  to 
aid  the  emancipation  of  such  slaves  wUk 
any  of  the  United  States,  and  to  aid  At 
removal  of  such  slaves  and  the  remoni  if 
such  free  persons  of  color  in  anv  of  the  hU 
states,  as  by  the  laws  of  tbo  states  nmtt' 
tively  may  be  allowed  to  be  emaneipalBd  m 
removed  to  any  territory  or  conntry  wldMI 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  Ancrick'* 
The  resolution  was  read,  and,  on  motioa  rf 
Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri,  ordered  to  be  priatid 
John  Q.  Adorns,  now  become  president^  vfri 
Mr.  King  to  accept  the  emb^y  to  En^fli 
with  which  country  unadjusted  questiovrf 
moment  were  pending:,  and  which  the  preodal 
believed  Mr.  King  was  specially  qualified  to 
manage.  He  reluctantly  accepted  the  wamm: 
but  his  health  gave  way,  and  after  a  few  norihi 
spent  in  England,  where  he  was  wannlv  ¥id- 
comed,  ho  resigned  and  came  home. — &  M 
John  Alsop,  bom  in  Xew  York,  Jan.  S.  IW 
was  several  times  elected  to  the  state  kgUS' 
ture,  was  a  member  of  congress  in  IMt-V. 
and  governor  of  the  state  in  1857~*9.  He  «■ 
for  many  years  president  of  the  state  aflieri- 
tural  society,  and  died  in  Jamuca.  Long  UM 
July  8,  1867. — ^Ilis  second  son,  Charlie  bea 
in  March,  1789,  was  for  some  time  a  meiclal 
member  of  the  legislature  in  1813,  tram  Ifll 
to  IhM  editor  of  tlie  ''New  York  AnwricflL'* 
afterword  associate  editor  of  the  ^^  Courier  mi 
Emiuirer,"  and  from  1849  to  18<>4  presided  e( 
Columbia  college.  He  died  in  Frascali,  Ariff 
Sept.  27,  1867.  He  was  the  author  of  a  *]l^ 
moir  of  the  Croton  Aaueduct''  (IMSX  '^Hb- 
torv  of  the  New  York  Coamber  of  Codibmr^* 
'New  York  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  and  other lii- 
toricul  pamphlets. 

KJNC;,  ThMMS  Stair,  an  American  cliiu— . 
bom  in  New  York,  Dec.  16,  1824,  died  ii  Stt 
Francisco,  March  4,  1864.  He  was  uitfiag 
to  enter  Harvard  college  when  the  sudocn  tell 
of  his  father  left  the  family  in  a  measot  d»> 
pendent  upon  him,  and  from  the  agt  of  IS  to 
^0  he  was  cm]>l()yed  cither  as  a  clerk  orichoal- 
ninster,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  thcokfi- 
cal  studies.  In  September,  1845,  he  pmcM 
for  the  first  time  in  the  town  of  Wubiini,aBi 
in  1K4C  he  was  settled  over  his  father^s  fomff 
parish  in  Cbarlestown,  whence  he  was  caBsl 
in  1848  to  the  Unitarian  church  in  HollisilneCk 
Hoston,  with  which  he  remained  conaecfBd 
until  the  early  part  of  1860.  In  April  of  tfe 
latter  year  ho  sailed  for  San  Francisco^  to  take 
charge  of  the  Unitarian  congregation  ia  thit 
city.  Apart  from  hw  labors  in  the  pnlpit  he 
aci]uirod  an  extended  reputation  as  a  lecontf, 
and  for  15  years  addressed  lai^  aodieneetenry 


winter  in  ncarl  j  all  the  nortlicm  Ktntcs.  'VHicn  ]  the  nnncxDtion  of  Tosiu  was  then  pcrdin^,  and 
Calif'iniia  ai'i-nu'il  in  ilunjKr  iif  i*c<!c<liD(r,  ho  Mr.  King  fiucreixfiillf  cKcrtud  li)iii»i>lf  In  i>re- 
travi'lleil  ovvr  tlic  Mtiite,  sjieHkinf;  ciitliusiusti-  vent  a  joint  proti-Bt  of  Frnnoe  nnil  EnffluDil 
call.v  in  favor  (>f  tlie  l'ui<>ii;  anil  licr  loyuliy  against  it.  lie  retiiroed  to  tlie  United  Statei 
ii  h(rp;lv  ttttriiitited  to  liifl  ehii[ni'nci.'.  lie  nl»i  in  Xovvni1«r,  1B46.  In  1848  lie  wat  aguin 
lnhiire<l  curne.-tiv  unil  i-ffui-tiviOv  in  Iwhalf  of  flwtcJ  I'nitwl  State*  wjnator  lo  lill  n  vaciiupy, 
the  sunit:irT  euitimi^'lon.  lie  iinhlished  "  Tlie  and  in  184U  for  a  full  tenii.  In  18.tO,  od  the 
Wtiite  Iliils.  tlnir  L^■^.'cnd^  Luinlmajie,  and  acwwiion  of  Vice  Prctuilont  Fillmore  to  the 
Poetry"  (4tii,  illii.-Iriitfd,  ls.")i)).  unil  a  number  iiresidcney  after  the  <lealU  of  Cen.  Taylor,  Mr, 
of  urtii-k'H  in  reviews,  jiainiililet^t,  anil  m;rmi)n>i.  King  wo.'*  nnanitnously  electcit  iircsiilent  of  thu 
A  vuliinii'iif  his  wiitinpi,  i-ntitkil  *' Patriot Ihiu  Kenutc.  In  1HG2  he  van  clectetl  vici'  (ircsident 
nnd  other  Pajiert,"  v.m  |iut)li8liei1  in  1804,  and  of  the  Unitci)  f^taten,  at  the  time  Franklin 
Ktchard  Frothinghatn  wrotD  ^'A  Tribute  to  Ileree  wan  elertcd  president.  In  Januarr, 
ThoiMO-i  Starr  Kin;; "  (IkMton,  IHCA).  1853,  be  went  to  CuUt  for  the  benefit  of  li'i* 

Knu,  Wllllwa,  an  Irlsli  ^isho|^  lioni  in  health,  and  by  a  special  art  of  congresi  the 
Antrioi  in  li)'ji>,  ilit-d  in  I)iiblin,  May  8.  IT^U.  .  oath  nf  ottice  as  vice  jirei-idcnt  wa!i  adnnniH- 
lie  waM  nliii'!Lt»i!  iit  Trii;ity  nille^n;,  and  <ir-  tered  to  Iilin  by  tbo  American  consul  general 
duincl  in  l*>74.  In  IMH  be  bei'ume  deiin  of  at  Havana.  In  Ajiril  he  rcturne<l  home. 
8l.  PatrickX  but  bavin;;  tiiken  a  pmiiiinent  !  KING  A\D  qrEEX,  an  E.  count v  of  Virginia, 
purt  in  tile  mntroversie'  of  the  time,  and  in  ;  Imnndetl  8.  n'.  by  Muttajinny  nnd  York  riveni, 
opjMisition  to  the  polii-y  (if  tlie  giivcriiinent,  be  '  nnil  E.  by  the  Piankatotik ;  area,  S3!i  m].  va. ; 
veua,  after  the  revohili'in  and  tlie  landiiiir  of  |H>p.  in  1R7<>,  I>,T<i9,  of  wlmni  G.4BS  were 
Januii  II.  Ill  [rebin<!  in  M'<S'.>.  imIl^i^u•ned  in  colorcil.  The  surface  in  niotlerolety  uneven. 
Dnblin  castle.  <  In  iIil-  departure  of  .lame!)  be  The  ttoil  i»  not  very  fertile,  but  may  l>e  iin- 
WM*  lilieratfi  and  re-toivd  to  his  deanery.  In  '  proved  by  the  ai>plication  of  marl,  of  which 
iri'.U  be  wiisiiriaiiotiil  t'llhe  si-eof  Derrv,  oad  .  Ilio  cuuntv  eontains  large  ijuantities.  The 
in  17<l:i  became  ar('blii.->lio[i  of  Dublin.  lie  was  j  chief  pr<>diictb<ns  in  ISTO  wereS8,lT2  bnnliek 
the  aiilb..r  of  i.iaiiv  tbec.l1.2i nil  and  contnivcr-  I  of  wheat,  2fl4.«nc  of  Indian  eorn,  111.771  of 
Hial  works,  (be  riio-t  iniporrant  of  which  i»  hii  I  oatA,  and  IH'.T^li  lbs.  of  butler.  There  were 
treatise  iJr  Ori./hf  Mali  {\H>i).  which  jiro-  '  770  hnrse*,  l.fiOO  mileh  conn,  1,280  working 
Toked  a1t:icks  fnim  several  riirniidiibk-  anta^o-  <  oxen,  1.8^11  other eattle,2,(inn  t.hee|i,  and  6.7ri4 
ni-l«,  anMinL'  whom  were  Leibnitz  and  Itavle.        swine.     Capital,  King  and  Queen  Court  lluu»v. 

KI>G,  niliUn  Eirnt,  an  Anierican  state-man.  .  KISC  AT  ABXS.  See  IIerai.i>ut. 
IStli  vice  jire'iihal  of  the  I'niteil  States.  iK.m  '  KISC  BIID,  an  American  flycatcher  of  the 
in  Sanii>sri»  en.,  S.  C,  April  11,  17S'i.  died  in  '  genus  fffrannvt  (Cnv.),  and  njH'cii-s  71  f'ar"!i- 
I>utlas  c<i..  Ala..  A|>ril  17.  IK-'iD.  II.-  entere<i  tii-im*  (Baird)  or  T.  intrepuhu  (Vieill.);  other 
the  iinivi-r-itv  of  North  Carolina  ul  the  age  of  nanifs  given  to  it  are  tyrant  tlyrntelier  utid  bee 
Vi.  frrmhiatcil  in  1kU:1.  and  was  iidmitied  to  martin.  Thin  bird  U  8}  in.  long,  with  an  ex- 
tlie  bar  in  l-iu'l.  He  wai  electisl  to  lliv  le^-i-^-  tent  of  wings  of  14) ;  llie  bill  is  stMiii.  sh.Tler 
laOnv  in  \^-»:.  and  w„.  re.'l.'.'t.sl  in  1sii7:  l.al  than  the  bead;  the  w  iii::s  b.ii;:  imd  p.-ililed. 
:>t    t:-.'  ni.-.(in-  -f   tl-e   l.';:idatnre  be  Wi,s  ap- 
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outer  primarii's  nbrnptlv  altenaatM  ni-ar 
end:  tail  shorter  than  the  wini.-.  sli::l>ily 
nded:  on  the  crown  a  co„,..„l.,l  ).,,(,  h  ,.f 
itiilion  feathennslKed  wiih  wl.iie  .ad  ..r- 
e.  ciiiiable  of  er,>.tion  as  a  i-n  -(.  1  be  .■■■lor 
te  is  dark  Uuisha.-h:  b^-l.-w  while.  liiig^'^l 


with  bluish  ash  on  the  mdcs  of  the  throat  and 
iHTOrw  the  breast;  the  nings  dark  brown,  the 
(•ruuter  coverta  and  iiuilU  vdifvd  with  white; 
tiiil  l)ri>adly  iiiarfriD«d  md  liiiped  with  white. 
It  is  found  tlirun^'hoiit  eastern  Nurtli  America 
to  tlie  Kockv  nioimtuins,  and  in  TTashin^on 
ti-rritor.v.  Acronliiig  to  Auiliilion,  tho  king 
liird  arrives  in  Louisiana  from  the  south  alwut 
the  iiiiildle  of  Man-h;  it  prorcctls  gradnullr  to 
Iho  north,  going  liuck  alwut  the  last  of  August. 
It  prefers  orcImnK  liilds  of  tli>ver,  and  the  vi- 
cinltr  of  houses,  being  iseMom  found  in  woods; 
the  liight  la  rapid,  perfurmed  by  alternate  Hap- 
pings  and  ti»liiig^  much  in  the  manner  of  our 
nibin.  The  intrepidity  of  the  king  bird  b  re- 
markable, as  it  does  not  hesitate  to  attnck  tlie 
crow,  vultures,  hawkn,  eojtles,  and  even  cats 
and  other  animals  approachini^.the  nest,  }itnng- 
in):  np»n  their  baeka  and  striking  with  the  bill ; 
it  is  the  f dinner's  friend  in  protect  in);  eggs  from 
the  crovr  and  chickens  from  tho  hawk,  and  in 
devouring  noxious  insects;  and  yet  on  acconnt 
of  its  eating  a  few  bees,  raspticrrie^,  and  fi|^ 
it  is  very  generally  persecuted.  The  nest  is 
tnado  ill  trees,  and  tlic  eggs,  tour  to  six,  are 
re«ldish  white  with  irregular  spots  of  brown, 
Tlie  notes  are  tremulous  and  sharp,  and  uttered 
continuously  daring  fliglit.  Many  are  shot  in 
the  southern  states,  where  tlieir  flesh  is  con- 
sidereil  a  delicacv. 

KI\C  CtlB,  or  BsTH-sbM  Cnb,  a  common 
name  for  tlio  Kmuloid  gninp  of  the  entomos- 
tracan  order  of  crusCac(,-aus,  from  their  largo 
size  and  ]>eeuliar  form.  This  onlcr  is  the  lowest 
of  the  class,  as  the  segments  and  feet  are  fewer 
tlian  in  tlie  other  orders.  In  the  genus  ^'»jn/iu 
{xij'hivuni,  Milne-E<lw.irdH),  the  tail  is  reduced 
tu  a  mem  spine,  and  the  bases  cf  tiie  lirst  si:i 
pairs  of  li^'s,  being  rough  willi  points  perform 
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king  crab  attains  a  uze  of  S  to  3  ft,  udlm 
eggs  and  llesh  are  eaten  by  the  Milsyv;  df 
spine  attached  to  a  spear  inakes  ■  tonaH^t 
wca|>on.  Uur  common  species  llimuhi  filf- 
phtmiit]  also  grows  very  large  on  the  Atiiuc 
coH:^t  of  tlic  middle  states,  end  is  of  a  bbtW 
brown  color;  its  fleidi  is  sometimeapvaii 
|iigs  and  poultry,  but,  while  it  fatieiM  Ak 
imi>arts  a  bad  flavor  to  their  meat;  on  Ai 
New  England  coast  the  size  is  small,  lod  itm 
dclicato  yellowish  cast-off  ahells  ai«  frngncadr 
thrown  u|)on  the  beochea.  The  less  are  fttUi. 
and  the  nsc  of  the  tail  seems  to  be  to  caiUi 
it  to  turn  over  by  a  kind  of  spring,  tboald  in 
wide  flat  body  be  thrown  by  the  waves  tf» 
its  back;  the  anterior  limbs  in  the  ntlt  n 
short,  stout,  and  swelled,  with  nippers  for  kit 
iiig  the  female,  llie  eega,  feriifised  in  ^b- 
mer  as  they  are  extruded,  are  placed  in  a  Ids 
,  excavated  in  tho  sand  on  the  edge  of  liigb  Ht, 
,  the  sand  at  once  coverinp:  them;  their  h>^ 
;  ing  is  thus  dded  by  the  neat  of  the  Hn  nd 
;  the  tide  rises  again.  The  eggs  of  tlw  ki^ 
i  eral>s  are  very  tcnacions  of  life.  The  cxtatf 
,  enryptfrida  ore  closely  allieil,  and  mi,  ■ 
ijhT^i;0fH«,  attained  a  length  of  6  ft.  Dr.  Pact 
ard,  in  tho  "Memoirs  and  Proceeding  of  At 
,  ftwton  Soeietv  ol  Natural  Hiatorr,"  IBTft-TI. 
;  and  '*  Proccouings  of  the  American  AMOfiaia 
I  for  the  Advancement  of  Seicace.^  1870,  hi 
I  shown  that  tho  larva,  which  hatchea  in  abort 
I  sis  weeks,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  ta  A* 
!  trilobites;  he  therefore  refmnls  the ^cei'JaflM 
or  the  king  crab  and  its  ^lies.  as  a  •ubdiviH 
of  the  branchiopods.  Prof.  Tan  Benedca.* 
the  contrary  (1872),  thinks  that  the  kinc  crsk 
are  not  crustaceans,  having  none  of  their  Ak- 
actcristic  phases  of  devetopmetit,  bat  «lwv  iW 
closest  resemblance  to   ""  .     .i_ 


II  kind  of  Imi'kler,  uiiule 

p'l-ti'riiir  livi;ii;rin!il  plate,  to  the  hinder  mar-Hn 
of  wlii.'Ii  i-  ,i-irito!  il,i-  h.iig  slian.  spine  of  the 


arachnids;  and  that  trilobites,  eargfUniami 
pitcilopoda,  must  form  with  the  arwhnidi  i 


and  in  rank  would  be  sach  forma  aa  tMrpUrm 
and  pUrygotut,  the  limuliu  or  king  eiab  hta; 
the  highest,  and  beginning  to  appear  as  A* 
trilobites  were  dying  ont ;  aonw  fonos  of  lni» 
bites  Iiad  a  spiny  tail  like  limulMt. 

VXQ  FISH,  the  common  name  of  the  ptrrb- 
like,  scifenotd  flshes  of  the  genns  wmbrimt.  •«■ 
liecially  the  C.  nebtdoaa  (Storer)  or  C.  eAvnH 
iDc  Kuy),  the  former  being  regarded  by  5t«f»r 
as  the  northern  and  the  iMter  a*  the  watkrt 
siHH-ies.  It  is  of  a  doll  gray  color,  with  Nlvttr 
reflections  on  the  side*  and  irregular  dari  bar\ 
ime  broail,  one  extending  straiglit  Wkwiri! 
from  the  end  of  the  pectorals  tu  the  tail:  be- 
neath, yellowish ;  extremities  uf  fim  ianu. 
|K-cti>rals,  and  ventrals  white,  rays  bUcL  sec- 
ond <lorsal  and  base  pectorals  and  veain^ 
yelliiwish.  Body  elongated,  annat  blnai,  bn 
Hesliy,  Jaws  with  numerous  small  caid-W 
teetli;  small  lleshv  cirrhas  under  chin;  baftk 
lOtolTin.;  wcit'htltoSlliii    It  is  a  tef 
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I  wluting.    U  13  ran-  im  ilie  J><.'w  hng' 
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coast,  but 


1  the  voters  of  the 


e  familv  o(  birds. 
a  lenirtbeDed,  (Nuerallj  Btrtuxht  bill,  broad 
!  boM  with  acuta  tip,  roondea  wingH,  short 
itrong  and  short  torsi.  The  fomilr  in- 
i,  Hccordin^  to  Gray,  the  aubfaitiilies  bve- 
(lor  pnff  birds  of  tropica)  Americn:  the 
Una  or  jacamare,  nlao  South  AmerloAn. 
ly  treated;  haleg&nina  or  kiDshnnl«r«, 
gina  to  tlio  old  world ;  and  the  aUtdiniiut 
igfishers,  distributed  the  world  over.  The 
mily  of  kincfishers  containa  the  genera 
I  (Linn.).  aUyone  (Swains.),  and  etryU 
),  with  a  lonf,  straight,  and  slender  bill. 
Che  culinen  sloping  to  the  acute  tip.  In 
.  the  wings  are  short,  with  the  first  qulU 
f  aa  long  as  the  siccond  and  third,  which 
qual  and  longest ;  toil  short,  broad,  and 
led;  tarsi  very  short  and  robust;  toe* 
lal,  Ihe  middle  one  longest,  and  the  inner 
hort ;  the  clawa  short  and  eurred.  The 
s  d[  this  genua  are  found  in  most  parts 
B  old  world,  where  thoy  frequent  tresh- 
■  rivt'rs  and  lakes,  perching  solitary  on 
vrhunfing  broni'h.  or  skimming  near  the 
;e  in    [mr^iiit   of   tbcir   fish   prey;    they 


the  surface;  Ihev  caicb  llio  fish 
with  the  bill,  and  swallow  it  whole.  heuO  fore- 
moat,  anleaa  it  be  too  large,  in  which  case  thoy 
beat  it  to  pieces  and  swallow  ths  separate 
(ragrncnls.  Tlie  nest  U  made  at  the  vnd  of 
a  long  gallery  which  they  eicarate  in  tho 
sandy  or  clayey  banks  of  rivers  by  thfir  lull 
and  feet,  and  the  eggs,  six  or  aeven  in  nunibor. 
are  piiiccd  on  vjected  pi-llvts  of  fisli  bonc«. 
The  cuuiuiou  klngftsher  ut  Kuropo  (A.  injiida. 
Linn,)  is  about  7  in.  long,  with  a  long  sharp 
hill,  stont  body,  and  abort  wings;  it  i>oe»«MBea 
many  of  the  brilliant  colors  of  tropical  birds, 
the  u|>per  back  twiug  ilark  green,  tho  lowvr 
back  and  rump  bright  blue;  the  nmvit  part  of 
the  head,  wing  coverts,  and  stripe  on  each 
sido  of  neck,  green  with  nnmeroii*  liglil  bine 
spots;  throat  and  neck  stripe  yrlbwbih  white, 
and  lower  parts  pulo  cheitiuut.  The  ogga 
are  pinkish  white,  and  ar«  plafM  in  hole*  in 
river  hanka.  The  bird  is  ttie  halcyon  of  (lj« 
ancients,  from  whose  period  nn<)  habits  of 
incnhation  arose  the  t^rm  "  hali'von  dav*"- 


Some  of  the  older  writers  oven  attribnttd  to 
tbe  kingfl-her' the  power  of  arreMing  the  vin^ 
knee  of  the  wave*.  In  some  parta  of  Europe 
it  is  slill  bclicTcd  that  the  hreait  uf  a  klugflaher 
aiiBpendt^  by  tbe  hill  wlQ  always  t>c  turnt^  to 
the  north,  that  when  accnralvly  balanrcd  iht'bill 
will  point  in  tho  iliroction  nf  the  wind  uien 
within  doors,  and  that  itA  head  and  fuathers 
prottwt  agnbioi  witches  and  aTonus  at  ti^  ami 
are  a  sure  nivani  of  securing  the  BfT<<rtion*  wf 
a  loved  object  Tho  flight  ii  dirmrt  and  nund, 
and  itJ  nolo  sharp  and  piercing  and  emitted  on 
tbe  wing.  TV'l-'«i'n*<i'^y<""(^"^na.l  haiuo 
inner  toe;  its  few  spede*  ar«  found  In  An«- 
trsliaand  the  Indian  «rchi)Mrfaan;  their  lialiila 
ore  the  wmu  na  in  tlia  preveding. — Tlic  cum- 
luuu  kingfiiditr  uf  this  (■iiimlry  belonj;*  to  ilia 
Liimis  errf/U  (FMtv);  this  eomprixes  wrtral 
species,  manr  of  which  ari>  fmnd  in  .Africa 
and  India;  tno  tail  ia  lung  anil  mnoilcd.  tha 
tarti  uncommonly  short  anil  stxni.  and  iht 
inner  toe  nioch  longer  than  ilic  hlndrr.  Tbe 
'ingonaflsli  !  belted  kingfl»her  (C.  aleyan,   Uoi<')  I>  founJ 
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throughout  North  America ;  the  length  is  about 
13  in.  and  the  extent  of  wings  22;  the  head 
has  a  long  crest;  the  coU^r  is  bhie  above,  with- 
out nietailic  lustre;  a  concealeil  band  across 
the  hack  of  the  head,  a  spot  before  the  eye, 
and  the  lower  parts  white ;  a  band  across  the 
breast,  and  the  sides  under  the  wings,  blue  like 
the  biu^k;  ])rimariefl  white  on  the  basal  half; 
tail  transversely  banded  and  spotted  with  white. 
In  the  young  birds  there  is  a  light  chestnut 
band  on  the  breast  below  the  blue  one,  which 
last  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  chestnut.  Speci- 
mens from  the  Pacific  coiust  are  considerably 
the  largest.  It  is  a  constant  resident  in  the 
southern  states;  its  flight  is  rapid,  and  it  often 
suddenly  stops  like  a  sparrow  hawk  and  hovers 
over  the  water,  dashing  headlong  after  its  prey, 
which  it  carries  to  the  nearest  stump  or  tree 
and  swallows  instantly.  It  follows  the  course 
of  rivers  even  to  the  cascades  of  their  sources, 
and  its  presence  near  a  stream  is  good  evidence 
to  the  angler  that  fish  are  there  abundant ;  it 
is  fond  of  resorting  to  mill  ponds,  where  the 
stillness  of  the  water  enables  it  easily  to  de- 
tect its  prey.  Its  notes  are  very  sharp,  rapid, 
and  rattling.  The  nests  are  made  in  holes  dug 
to  the  horizontal  depth  of  from  4  to  G  ft.  in 
a  bank,  the  entrance  being  just  large  enough 
to  admit  a  bird,  and  the  end  rounded  like  an 
oven;  the  eggs  are  generally  six,  and  pure 
white,  and  incubation  lasts  about  10  days,  be- 
ing performed  by  both  parents;  the  eggs  are 
considered  good  eating,  though  the  flesh  of  the 
bird  is  fishy  and  tough.  According  to  Audu- 
bon, this  bird  occasiomdly  plunges  into  the  sea 
after  small  fry. — The  subfamily  of  halci/ofihup 
or  kinghunters  have  the  aspect  and  general 
habits  of  kingfishers,  frt»m  which  they  differ 
principally  in  the  broader  and  stouter  hill. 
The  genus  (htcdo  (Leach)  is  found  in  Austra- 
lia and  Papua;  the  species  are  not  shy,  and 
one,  the  />.  <ji*jas  (Bodd.),  is  18  in.  long;  they 
go  into  the  woods,  and  feed  indiscriminate- 
ly on  any  animals  of  suitable  size,  whether 
quadruped,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  insect,  or  crus- 
tacean ;  the  colors  are  handsome,  and  the  flight 
(piick  and  noiseless;  their  ])owerful  bills  ren- 
der them  formidable,  and  thev  can  successful- 
ly  resist  the  smaller  birds  of  i)rey ;  some  of  the 
sjK'cies  have  a  peculiar  screaming  laugh  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  which  has  cau»Jed  the  name 
of  **lauL'hing  jackass''  to  be  given  to  them  in 
Au>trali;i.  The  genus  hnlnjou  (Swains.),  with 
about  .^o  specie**,  inhabits  Africa,  Australia, 
ln<liM  and  its  archipelago,  and  tiie  South  sea 
islands;  some  (»f  the**e  birds  are  very  hand- 
some, green  and  blue  ])redominating;  they 
build  their  nest  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees/ 


KI56  GEORGE,  an  £.  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  X.  and  E.  by  the  Potomac  river  inA  S. 
by  the  Rappahannock;  area,  17G  sq.  ni. :  y\. 
in  1870,  5,472,  of  whom  2.812  were  lolort-i 
The  surface  and  soil  are  both  diver>itirii.  Tic 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  ;}4.4(;3  Vv.Ak* 
of  wheat,  144,807  of  Indian  com.  11. 'of  if 
oats,  and  29,322  lbs.  of  bnttcr.  Thtrrv  verc 
843  horses,  2,706  cattle,  and  2,440  »«iih:. 
Capital,  King  George  Court  lionse. 

KUGUKE.  I.  AlfuMer  WiDliB,  an  Eori-^ 
author,  bom  in  Taunton  in  1^02.  He  V^< 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  cf»llf-K\  Can- 
bridge,  was  called  to  tho  bar  in  1837.  azi«l  *j 
a  few  years  acquired  an  extensive  iLaDivrr 
practice  in  London.  Not  long  after  bi<  ti- 
mission  to  the  bar  he  made  an  extenMve  tt>ar 
in  the  East,  of  which  he  wrote  home  miBT 
graphic  descriptions.  Upon  his  return  to  £d^ 
land  he  was  induced  to  revise  his  letten  f«r 
publication ;  but  having  attempted  in  xm  to 
lind  a  publisher,  he  threw  the  manuscript  aodfe 
and  for  some  years  thought  no  more  npoa  Ae 
subject.  Happening  one  day  to  be  conTcnit 
with  a  publisher  on  the  recent  appeamcc  «C 
a  book  of  travels,  he  offered  to  give  him  Ui 
manuscript  if  he  wonid  print  it.  The  citr 
was  accepted,  and  tlie  work,  published  ndir 
the  title  of  *'£6then''  (1844),  was  nnircn^r 
pronounced  one  of  the  freshest  and  moil  cstw- 
taininf^  books  of  travel  of  the  day.  In  1C8T 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  bmw|> 
of  Bridgewater,  and  in  16G0  took  an  actin 
part  in  denouncing  the  annexation  of  Nice  ti 
the  French  empire.  In  18G8  be  wm  loii 
returned  for  Bridgewater.  but  was  nnseatN«t 
petition.  After  '*  Eothen  '*'*  he  pnbliiJied  BMb- 
ing,  except  an  article  in  the  **  Qnarteriv  B^ 
view  ^'  on  the  political  uses  of  the  Meditcffn- 
nean.  till  1803,  when  the  first  two  volamMof 
his  history  of  *'Tho  Invasion  of  the  Crinct* 
appeared ;  two  more  volumes  were  pabfiiM 
in  18C8,  and  a  tifth  in  1874,  bringing  the  Ui- 
tory  down  to  and  including  the  battle  of  lafcff- 
man,  the  work  l>eing  still  onfinished.  IL  Mi 
Alexaader,  an  English  lawyer,  cousin  of  the  pit- 
cedin^r,  born  in  Taunton  in  18(i5.  Ilewtf  c^ 
cated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  was  called  lolbr 
bar  in  18:U),  made  a  sergeant  at  law  in  \Mi,  mi 
at  the  same  time  appointed  recorder  of  £i<ffr. 
and  in  1856  of  Bristol.     For  manv  vear^p 

iament  fir 
I!ochester,  and  an  extreme  liberal  in  pofilici 
being  in  favor  of  the  vote  by  ballot,  the  ikfi- 
tion  of  church  rates,  and  other  popalar  Bca- 
sures.  He  has  contributed  articles  to  the  if- 
views,  and  the  authorship  of  '"Eothen"  hi 
frequently  been  erroneousty  attributed  to  bi& 
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THIRTEEri  YEARS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY  1 


MOW  SEADY,  UNIF0R31   WITS   THE   FRECEDINO    VOLUMES,    THE    TSIRTSMNTm 

VOLUME  OF 

APPLETONS' 

AMERICAN  ANNUAL  CYCLOPIDIA. 


The  Ahnuai.  Ctclop^du  staods  alone  among  the  successful  litcru]'  4Uit«i>- 
(irises  of  the  day,  and  supplies  a  widely-extended  ivant  among  all  classes  of  rosdera 
tiut  is  not  met  by  any  other  publication,  native  or  foreign.  Year-books  uv  utuoet^ 
«as  in  Europe;  they  are  published  in  every  language;  but  the  best  of  ihcm  ue 
■oerely  compilations  of  statistics  or  govermnent  directions,  white  iu  those  most 
^dely  circulated,  as  the  "  Almtuiacft  de  Gotha  ;  or.  The  Statesman's  Year-Book," 
BO  space  is  generally  given  to  the  great  public  events,  political,  social,  and  industrial, 
Chat  have  everywljcre  occupied  Kh<:  iiiiuds  of  men  during  the  year.  In  the  United 
States  numerous  almanacs  and  other  special  periodicals  are  issued, but,  ezoepting  the 
voa  under  consideration,  there  is  no  publication  that  aspires  to  the  general  ohsrscter 
<rf  an  annual  cyclo|>redia,  giving  frcah  and  much«Oiight  informstioD  on  kU  topics  of 
public  interest.  The  Annual  Cvclop.sdu  has,  then,  no  riral  and  no  competitor, 
And,  in  issuing  the  firat  volume  of  this  work  in  1861,  the  pubUshen  established  an 
eotcrprise  nliich  met  a  wide-felt  want,  while  the  liberality  and  ability  which  hare 
characterized  the  issue  of  eiich  succeeding  volume  have  been  promptly  reoogniaed 
by  a  rapidly-CTteniling  list  of  subscribers. 

It  i.-i  ijn|>ort:iiit  hsre  to  note  the  difference  between  the  AjnruAl.  OtdOTMOU, 
and  urintlier  ivork  published  by  this  house,  and  bearing  the  somewhat  similar  titltt 
of  till!  A>[r[{i('.i\  iJvci.or.GiiiA.  Excepting  this  shnilarity  of  name,  and  the  fact  that 
both  wvc  ;."  iKTal  b  K>ks  of  nrcrcncc  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  these  works  hav« 
nothui.:  ill  c.iiiiiiiDii.  N<it  only  iire  they  under  totally  distinct  and  independent  editor 
ri:tl  Bu;rTii.-iiri,  iMi-li  wiili  m\  org;iriizHtioo  of  writers  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
ot  iiT.  1  ii  :a.-  ;i|  lll^  :iik1  [iiir|)i>s<'s  of  tlie  two  are  entirely  different.  The  publicatioa 
(,f  t'.'  :.,:  '  ;.  ii:i;;i  AN  fvn.or.EciiA  w;is  beitun  in  1857  and  completed  in  1863,  id 
six  III-  I  ...111  iii'~.  Tri.>  lirsi  viilitnii-  <if  a  new  edition,  under  the  title  of  the  AukbicuT 
Cvru.i-  *::.. A,  injie itvd  in  .July,  1373.  In  .Way,  1874, six  voluroes  bad  been  published, 
iml  till-  rc^ii  >i:ii:i:r  'inc^  will  Iil-  issued  bi-niontlily  until  the  oompletiOD  of  the  entln 


The  Annual  Ctclop.sdia  is  published  every  year,  and  deah  entirely  with  tke 
present.  Its  recording  pen  is  never  still.  While  treating  current  events^  its  ^im  n 
to  cover  the  entire  domain  of  human  activity,  to  gather  promptly  the  reauhs  d 
men's  thoughts  and  actions  in  every  field,  and  to  give  them  to  the  wcnld  year  \n 
year.  That  this  statement  is  fully  warranted  in  its  widest  sense  is  ahomn  by 
an  analysis  of  a  single  volume.  Each  volume  contains  about  eight  hundred  octifo 
pages,  and  presents  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifily  general  subjects,  oocupving 
from  a  few  lines  to  one  hundred  pages,  which  is  the  space  generally  »lV>tifij  to 
the  article  on  the  Congbess  of  thb  United  Stahbel  The  range  of  these  snbiecli 
is  as  wide  as  human  knowledge. 

In  geograph}"^  and  political  science — measures  of  the  cabinet  and  movemeoti  n 
the  field — every  country  in  the  world  is  represented;  not  only  our  own  and  the  lei^ 
ing  powers  of  Europe,  but  also  the  farthest  countries  ^^  the  South,  the  ESast,  and  tk 
North,  the  political  divisions  of  South  and  Central  America,  the  half-ciTilind  ds- 
tricts  of  Africa,  the  older  governments  of  Asia  and  the  Orient,  and  the  sparsely* 
habited  sections  of  northern  latitudes.  In  each  of  these,  all  important  pblitiod  oi 
military  events,  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  religion,  schools,  poblie  iiistit» 
tions,  financial  measures,  movements  of  commerce,  progress  of  art^  literatme  oi 
industry,  and  enterprise  of  every  character,  are  promptly  recorded  from  the  kM 
official  material  by  writers  thoroughly  conversant  with  each  subject. 

In  science  no  fact  or  result  is  neglected  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  nsdv 
abreast  of  the  scientific  thought  and  progpress  of  the  day.  All  the  most  reoevt  ok 
scrvatipns  and  investigations,  by  eminent  scientists  in  every  country,  are  pusuitri 
at  length,  in  a  style  which  is  found  clear  by  the  general  reader  and  accmmte  faj  tb 
professional  inquirer,  in  the  articles  Astbonomical  PexNOiaENA  akd  PimsM^ 
Ciu^MiSTBY,  Geographical  Explorations  and  Dibgovxbibs,  Mxtals^  MmmMtff", 
and  many  others,  in  which  special  subjects  are  treated. 

The  busy  activity  in  the  world  of  authorship,  American  and  fbraign,  is  jteaM 
in  the  article  Literature  and  Literaby  Progress,  wliioh  comprises  from  thirty  H 
fifty  pages,  in  which  are  given  the  titles  of  the  new  books  of  the  year,  with  a  farirf 
account  of  the  character  and  contents  of  the  more  important  ones  in  the  Tariolltd^ 
partments  of  science  and  philosophy,  history,  biography,  poetry,  essays  and  oil^ 
cism,  theology  and  religion,  geography,  travel  and  adventure,  6ctian,  polities  ni 
sociology,  law,  medicine,  the  useful  arts,  text-books,  juveniles,  illustrated  woiki,  i^ 
publications,  etc.  Not  only  is  this  important  branch  treated  with  refarenes  to 
sified  subjects,  but  also  according  to  countries,  so  that  the  literary  woik  and 
of  each  nation  during  the  year  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

Another  most  important  feature  of  the  Annual  Ctglopjovia  is  the  ears 
impartiality  with  which  subjects  relating  to  religion  are  treated.  In  this 
all  denominations,  all  sects  and  branches,  are  represented  under  a  system 
knows  no  sectarianism,  the  object  being  to  afford  the  latest  and 
information  concerning  the  condition  and  doings  of  eveiy  denominatioii.  For  tkii 
purpose  the  proceedings  of  conventions,  synods,  councils,  eta,  membership^  |»u|icitrt 
progress  of  opinions  and  numbers,  and  whatever  of  general  intereat  has  taaa/kti 
(luring  the  year  concerning  the  various  branches  of  the  Church,  are  prepared  htM 
official  Eources,  and  find  a  place  in  its  pages.  Special  prominence  is  also 
the  subjects  of  Biography  and  Necrology.  The  list  of  Obituariea^ 
foreign,  contains  notices  of  all  persons  of  note  in  any  part  of  the  worid  who 


ified  during  tbe  JMt;  while,  in  liie  case  ot  persons  of  marked  eniincncc  iu  any  f!ctd 
of  Ubor,  or  in  any  oountry,  the  career,  public  services,  and  achievements  of  the 
deceased,  are  set  forth  at  Buoh  length  as  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  the  general 
ialerett,  maj  demand.  Thus  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  dead  ot  1673  were 
Hapoleon  HL,  Chief-Justice  Chase,  Agassiz,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Dr.  Livin^toue, 
-web  of  whom,  as  well  as  many  others,  forms  the  subject  of  an  eitended  biogrnphk-al 
notice  in  the  AmnrAL  Ctclof^du  for  1373.  In  some  instances  biogniphiciU 
tketefaes  of  living  men  have  been  given,  and  it  is  proposed  hereafter  greatly  to 
extend  this  feature  so  as  to  present  notices  of  all  of  the  more  prominent  mcu  in 
the  world.  NotwithstaodiDg  the  wide  range  of  the  subjects  above  indicated,  and 
the  fuUness  with  which  they  are  treated  in  each  volume  of  the  Anncai.  Ctolup^du, 
the  prominence  given  to  matters  more  especially  pertaining  to  the  United  States 
gives  to  this  woHe  a  value  possessed  by  no  other  publication.  In  the  article 
CoNORBSS  a  clear  and  compreh^-nsive  summary  of  tbo  proceedings  and  discussions 
of  that  body,  during  an  entire  Bcsfiion,  on  all  the  great  political  questions  before  the 
people,  is  given,  embracing  the  votes  thereon  and  the  pith  of  tlic  speeches  by  the 
leading  members.  All  important  state  papers,  messages,  orders,  treaties,  coramitteA 
teports,  platforms  of  national  parties,  official  correspondence,  etc.,  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,  are  given  entire  in  the  articles 
Diplomatic  Corbesponiieitce,  and  Forkioti  REtATiONB,  and  Pitbug  Doguiikhtb. 
Information  on  military  and  naval  affairs  is  afforded  by  the  articles  Aout  and  Navt. 
Hie  important  subjects  relating  to  finance,  the  resources  and  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  decrease  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  reduction  of  taxation, 
ftre  treated  with  great  care  in  the  article  FntAXcES.  A  careful  watcli  is  likeWiM 
msdntained  of  the  general  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  tlie  country,  the 
movements  of  commerce,  progress  of  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  mines,  meaaurei 
for  increased  transportation  &ciltlies,  foreign  and  iutcmat,  and  public  improvementi 
of  every  character,  all  of  which  receive  due  couwderatitHi  in  the  articles  on  the 
several  States  and  under  such  liends  as  Comuebce,  ( 'omrERciiL  CoNVKNnosa, 
Agricultuke,  Railroads,  Telegraphs,  Immioratiox,  Cotton,  etc. 

Besides  the  above  general  titles,  and  that  of  tho  UxrrKi)  Statbs,  tlic  affairs  of 
each  State  and  Territory  are  treiifod  under  separatt!  heads.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature,  the  finances  of  the  State,  its  debt  and  rcTSouroos,  the  prugrt-ss  made  in 
relation  to  educational,  charitable,  and  penal  institutions,  t)ic  various  political  con* 
ventions  of  the  year,  with  their  liominutions  and  platforms,  cleetion  results,  internal 
improvements,  and  whatever  hus  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Stat« 
during  the  year,  may  be  found  recorded  from  official  sourres  year  by  year  in  the  Am- 
SOAL  Cyclopedia.  Here,  also,  appears  a  clear  and  impartial  account  of  any  pubUo 
excitement  or  political  agitation  that  has  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  State  during  tba 
year.  Tlius  the  volume  for  1S73  contains  a  clear  and  impartial  account  of  the  politi- 
cal warfare  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  diadcaiuM 
of  senatorial  corruption  in  Kansas,  the  great  uprising  of  farmers  tn  the  NorthwesU 
ern  Stales,  and  their  contest  with  the  railroad  corporations  in  Illinots,  and  othur  putn- 
he  movements  of  a  similar  character.  Due  prominence  ia  also  givt-n  to  other  matten 
less  exciting,  perhaps,  but  not  less  important — such  as  the  provisioits  of  tlie  new  ooB- 
sliiution  in  Pennsylvania,  the  improvements  in  the  Fox  and  Wiscuusia,  and  olbttr 
Western  rivers,  the  construction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  at  St,  Loola, 
the  completion  of  the  Chasapeaka  A  Ohio  Railroad,  tbus  affording  anotiior  gTw4 


J 


dumnel  of  oomrnunication  between  western  waters  and  the  Athnfir  weahoui^wai 
the  opening  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  in  Massachusetts,  etc 

The  above  sketch  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  indispensable  eadi  Tolnme  of  tbii 
work  is  to  every  reader  who  desires  to  keep  informed  of  the  progiess  of  imA 
thoughts  and  actions  in  every  civilized  country.     Xo  public  speaker  or  writer  ca 
afford  to  be  without  it ;  for,  as  the  office  of  such  persons  is  to  instruct  and  inlon 
others,  their  first  duty  is  to  be  informed  themselves.     Here  the  political  q)eska^ 
whether  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  or  on  the  popular  stand,  will  find  his  most  eftetiic 
weapons — facts — while  the  academic  or  lyceum   orator  may  here  gather  the  moil 
instructive  lessons  and  illustrations  to  grace  his  rhetoric.     The  importance  of  thi 
work  to  the  journalist  need  not  be  pointed  out,  and  those  who  would  be  eminait  m 
teachers  of  reli;^ion,  or  in  the  law  or  medicine,  must  also  see  the  importance  of  keep 
ing  abreast  of  the  progress  made  in  those  departments  in  other  fields  of  labor.    Be 
sides  the  general  reader  and  those  engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  two  eluwn  cf 
persons  will  find  the  Annual  Cyclopedia  especially  serviceable  in  the  peiibfiaa 
of  their  duties.     The  first  includes  all  public  officials  in  States,  such  as  oiembeis  flf 
the  Legislature,  executive  and  judicial  officers,  and  officers  of  educational  and  otkr 
State  institutions ;  for  such  persons  may  find  here,  in  a  convenient  fonn  for  itfar 
ence,  not  only  what  has  been  done  during  the  preceding  year  in  their  own  State,  ■ 
which  they  themselves  were  actors,  but  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  mm 
department  in  other  States,  embracing  matters  of  legislation,  public  improveneM^ 
movements  of  parties,  progress  of  schools,  experiments  in  charitable  and 
institutions,  prison  discipline,  judicial  decisions,  etc.     The  other  class  comprises 
engaged  in  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  transportation,  or  any 
of  industry  or  trade,  for  the  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  a  prominent  feature  of  Al 
Annual  Ctclopedia,  which  neglects  nothing  of  importance  showing  the  oondifti 
and  progress  of  invention,  the  yield  of  the  field  and  the  mine,  the  products  of  Al 
workshop,  the  extension  of  transportation  facilities,  the  movements  of  impottso' 
exports,  and,  in  general,  those  matters  which  have  a  prominent  influence  npoi  III 
regulation  of  supply  and  demand.     Each  volume  has  a  full  index,  so  that  the 
may  at  once  be  referred  to  the  page  where  any  subject  is  treated.     Hie  text  of 
Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1873  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  maps  aad 
besides  steel  portraits  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  President  of  Me»ico^  aad  tit 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner. 
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HOW  A  CYCLOPEDIA  IS  MADK 


THE  WORK  OF  REVISING  APPLETONS'. 


W  AND  BT   WHOM  THE  WORK  IS  DONE. 


Editors,  Associate  Editors,  Hevisers,  and  Contributors. 


AaiOUB    PKOCESSEe    OP    THE   WORK. — TUB    THOEOCOnKESa   WITH     WBICH    I 
DONE. —  DfPOKTAXT   CHANOKS   UADE. 


PROGRESS    OF    REVISION    THUS    FAR. 


{Corrtuponilincr  of  tiu  CAUitffo  Trilniiu.) 
making  of  ■  Grat-clus  cyoloiia^dU  is  ■  gl-  {  iighlecl  bj  ilii'  1iirg«  wiadnin  on  Uii-  RnMdwtr  (VooC 
mtlc  undertikiDg  Tor  a  single  publishing-  I  It  is  a  room  about  6ttj  fsvt  square.  In  KliToh  wua^ 
>  take  up  in  addiiioD  to  ita  ^-I'nprsl  buiineiu,  twentjT'&To  or  Ihirtj  men  are  canitaiitl}  occupied. 
Tj  through  (o  completion  ;  and  the  vork  Throudi  the  middle  nuu  a  long  doak.  with  plaon 
ih  Ibe  ettabliahmenl  of  th>?  APrtrroKS,  of  for  wrTl«ri  alonR  both  ildci,  and  an  eloritlon  In  th* 
low  engaged,  is  one  ol  ttie  greatcal  of    miilille,  *llli  pigvon-haltr*  tar  doouDnmln  anil  malc>- 

""  ■"  """  "■         "  ''      ""     riili.     All  about  Ihi  room  arc  other  desks  at  e*ery 

av^Uhle  pnlnL  and  day  afUr  da;  nuy  he  fotnid 


i.    Nominallj,  it  is  a  reii:<iun  of  the  old 
Media,"  but  virtuHllj  it  is  tlie  prcpuralio 
Dore  complete,  carefully  wrought,  and 

book  than  the  original.  This  revinion  is  no 
'  rctrenclinient  of  passages  hire  and  tliere, 
I  fillini;  of  tlic  space  so  pi,iiii>d  with  new 

but  a  thorough  OTerhauliiiKof  CTcrj  page. 
itIcB,  which  the  malurer  judgnicnt  of  the 
haa  deemed  superfluous  in  a  work  of  the 
aie  been  altogether  suppresso'l ;  other  ar- 
ave  been  brought  within  smaller  compaM; 
njf  new  ones  have  been  introduced.     A  large 

of  the  old  articles,  whieh  are  retained  in 
ce,  are  entirely  rewritten,  and  every  one  is 
y  rcTised.  Whalerer  of  later  or  more  ac- 
nfomiBtiou  can  be  had  is  obtained  al  what- 
4t,  and  no  pains  arc  spared  to  make  the  work 
^t  record  of  alt  such  general  inlurinaiion  as 
lent  and  the  worker  in  the  ruriou:'  callings  In 
r  at  any  time  stand  in  need  or. 


principal  part  of  the  wort  of  preparing  the 
pidia"  is  carried  on  in  lhr>  Intirih  alori  of 
blishing- house  of  the  AppLetone,  on  Broad- 
Entering  the  front-door,  you  (iiuui  through 
ilcd  high  with  books  on  eilhi'r  hand,  until  you 
he  rear  of  the  store,  on  Mern'r  Street,  two 
i  feel  from  the  entrance,  lutfiiiiinz  vour. 
the  elevator,  vou  arc  carh."l  i.i  ih-  U-nnh 
rhere  you  again  travcrM'  th.  .  rn...  I.t.l-U.  of 
Iding  io  the  front,  and  lincl  iln'  «<  rl..|i<n.  nf 
]em  cvclopffdisls.  It  i«  lin  ni^il  ^(T  hv  Inw 
H*  from  ttie  rest  <•(  Iht-  U'^.r.  auil    u   fully 


pnlnL  and 
them  the  nlodiUng  worktom  at  the  hvrnih«D  labor, 
whiob  hail  been  going  on  for  nearly  two  jrar*  (••■ 
foro  the  first  volume  made  Its  public  appraraDC*. 
One  Hide  of  the  room  Ih  entin-ly  takm  up  l>y  a  aeriw 
of  book-aholrea,  flileit  with  all  the  n«CM*ary  rrfu- 
ence-books.  in  earioui  hmgui^tca,  bcsidea  twpoitt,' 
Tolumee  of  sUtistJca,  hislorica,  official  almaMM,  «ic 
Every  desk,  uw,  !■  bunl(ln^^l  with  dorunenU  ob- 
taineid  for  special  work,  an'l  with  niannMript  mat*- 
rial  secured  by  correenondmoe  with  Uvinc  antbor- 
iti«.  Manuscript  apnnp  into  eiist*™*,  pawM 
through  the  ordeal  of  r«^Dn,  and  gots  forth  10  tba 
printer,  who  in  loitatad  over  the  river.  In  the  part  of 
Brooklyn  familiarly  known  as  W  illlainsburfh  ;  and 
back  come  proofs  in  pil«,  for  thorough  uirrectian- 


Chlef  among  the  work>«  In  Uiis  Ulcrary  hJr*  i« 
OeoTge  Kpley,  well  known  fur  hta  va«t  and  critical 
information  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  and  U»  &%■> 
and  liberal  culture.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ilamtd 
Colleg*^  was  the  priTH<  morra  Id  the  nunwu  cooper 
ative  entMpriae  known  as  the  Brook-Patta  colony, 
which  drew  in  ao  many  of  ih*  (hole*  isUllMito  of  tbe 
last  generattoo  In  Maiiiarhmrlls  and  ha*  croWMd 
hk  latff  yon  with  wbk  and  varied  t^trinc*  br 
ailenalie  tra**l,  coDsiant  rtody.  and  Manaaltan  wtlb 
the  auUve  men  of  tb*  living  wnrbl.  De  is  atlll.  an 
he  has  been  for  many  yean,  tbe  lilnrary  edHnr  nf  (be 
7'r>A«w,  and  dlaplayi  in  that  puoiiiiui.  Dirt  only  the 
erudition  and  gi«ce  that  come  fnm  large  culture, 
but  an  anility  and  niierpriae  thai  iroald  do  vrtdll 


UogiugM,  de*ote«  himself  ohiefl;  to  Eu-  j 
iographv,  geography,  and  bUtorf.  Pro- 
•landi^r  J.  Scbem  is  distinetiuhed  for  iui  j 
c  of  European  HUtiatJCB.  RichardA,  Prot,  i 
i:ngliab  astronomer,  is  the  reviser  in  the  I 

Ecieni-'e  in  which  he  is  distinguished ;  and 

the  regular  staff  of  reviserB  have  special 
'  topical  (o  wliicb  thef  cbieSj  confine  th«lr  i 
rberc  are.  however,  several  who  deTOt?  1 
re  ntlentiiin  to  tbe  large  class  of  miscel- 
ihj«L'ls  H'hit'h  arc  left  when  all  the  special- 
l>ecn  asiiifrned.  These  are  invariably  mm  , 
ullurc  aud  intellectual  atlainmeots  and  lii-  j 
lerience.     Among  the  rcguhir  revisers  in  ' 

are  Mes<>rH.  John  [).  Champlin,  Jr.,  anil 
crris,  tbe  lalter  a  skillful  malhemaUcian 
Tit  scholar. 

nhn  Milner,  the  seoretary,  has  charge  of 
msKx  of  books  and  documentar)'  and  mab- 
aterialii.  as  well  as  of  the  copy  and  proofit 
alter  whieh  is  in  procesa  of  preparation. 

a  conipielc  journal  of  every  thing  that  is 
He  has  on  ret'ord  the  [lanie  of  every  I 
e  mailer  that  each  has  in  hand,  date  on  ' 
■a.4  given  out  and  returned,  and  the  exact 
Tillcn  ur  revised  by  each.     The  coming  In  ' 

\n  al^o  recorded  by  him  ;  and,  by  turning 
>ok»<.  (lie  exsi-t  condition  of  tbe  work  at 
can  be  aarerlained. 


orps  of  oulside  wrilfrs  who  are  employeil 
a  lar^i'  niiiiilH-r  of  the  leading  acbolara  of 
.ry.  and  many  uf  ibem  are  the  highest  au. 
nn  the  i<ubjeo'ts  with  which  Ibeyd^.  For 
Mr.  Henry  larvy  Uaird,  of  Philadelphia 
e  leading  American  authorities  on  political 
uid  Hiiuuee,  prepared  the  article  on  banks, 
^ed  fur  all  similar  topics  of  fiiat-cUsa  im- 
Prof,  Kossiler  W.  Kaymond,  well  known 
IBcial  ri'pnrls  and  literary  works  on  minen 
lip,  |>rf]Kires  ariicli's  pprtai.ung  lo  those 
Pi-of.  W.  II.  Whiini'v  wr'TLTi  on  Oriental 
;  and  si'im'H  of  ollit-r  well-iiiKiwn  men  con- 
tbrir  li'ninin^'  and  infomiaiion.  The  num. 
so  cluI^i<l•■  I'liiiiriliuliirs  tii  the  first  votump 


iii~  all  the  t'xi.-ling  eyctopodias 
■  1  fithcr  iliilionark-s  of  modem 
[.I-'  -,  iii'^idc^  a  large eol lection 
x.iiiim-  subjects.  There  are 
>ii.il  iiiiil  |i:irlismenlary  reports, 
ind   surveys. 


Win 


r  any 


k  will  oncntimeat 


e;irly  stages  nf  the 
abli'S  were  obtained 
II 'd — in  the  eartic«l 
-•iiTipl — the  eipcnM 
,  by  the  AppUtons. 


edition,  and  drawfaig  a  pencil^mark  through  artidca 
lo  be  omitted,  indicating  on  the  Dar^n  that  others 
are  to  be  shurlen«d,  and  notmg  new  titles  lo  be  hi- 
troduced.  The  columns  are  then  cut  out  and  pasted 
in  the  middle  of  balf-sheMs  of  foolscap  paper. 
These  form  the  foundatio])  for  Ui(^.work  of  tbe  re- 
visers. AD  articles  which  are  to  be  ^ven  out  to 
Bjiecial  writers,  whether  in  the  office  or  ontsidc,  are 
checked  (dT,  and  (he  leaves  duilributed  from  time  to 
time  among  the  regular  rvvist-rs.  The  R|>«ci4]  litlaa 
are  assigned  to  tlie  writers  whoau  qualiCuatiun*  bait 
Bl  them  lo  haudli^  the  various  Inpica.  Whciievor 
any  man  ouLsiile  of  tlie  oUo*  is  known  to  be  belter 
qualified  than  any  one  elau  lo  iloal  with  au  Impoi' 
tant  scientific  oT  twhnioa!  subject,  his  survioet  are 
secured,  if  possible.  The  original  article  a  sent  to 
him,  and  ha  Is  engagnd  to  revise,  correct,  orwholly 
rewrite  it,  aocvTiliDK  to  hie  Jndgment.  No  troublo 
or  eipense  is  spared  to  swure  tliw  servluo*  of  tiM 
moat  thorough  luaatcr  of  tbe  sulijed.  It  b  no  un* 
common  thing  to  scud  to  foreign  eountiiiu  lo  «om« 
person  specially  qualified  for  a  dltficult  talk.  For 
instance,  the  sabjtici  j^f  llie  (Thinmp  languago  and 
liicratare  was  svnt  to  Dr.  A.  Wyliv,  who  lias  hwa 
for  nwnj'  years  a  mlaaionary  in  the  Celestial  £mpir«, 
has  wriltco  SEveml  works  on  Chincvs  matters,  ani) 
is.  doubtless,  one  of  the  grcateal  living  acbobin  in 
that  special  departniMit,  The  Cbliiesn  letter*,  whlcb 
iilustrale  the  article,  are  prtnteii  Irom  type  sent  bj 
Dr.  S.  WeUs  WillUma  ttom  Canton. 

The  aecrelary  has  rhaiigR  of  the  great  m*««  of 
copy  while  it  ia  in  ooiime  of  pro|>araUnn,  reodvlng 
the  articles  as  fast  as  they  ars  prepared.  As  aooa 
as  the  material  that  comes  ftum  the  variuu*  wiitcn 
is  eonsceulivcly  complete,  it  goca  thnxigh  rdilocial 
revision.  The  Ant  part  of  this  work  is  divided  be. 
twovn  Mr.  Carter  and  Dr.  tiuenuwy,  who  r«ad  the 
matter  all  through  carefully,  makuiii  siU'h  conoo- 
tioni  In  natemont  or  tsprcwloii  iu>  they  •«•  St,  wul 
cnrliuling  or  roodUying  wherever  It  is  dentamlet 
Mr.  Ripley  and  Mr.  liana  arc  all  the  while  keenitig 
an  eye  to  litis  rvpy.  fxaiiiining  article*,  making 
HuggesliouB,  and  looking  out  fur  flawa  and  imper- 
rertiuns.  Finally.  Mr.  Teall  Ukes  tbe  meti«r  in 
hjuid,  and  prepsnv  it  for  the  printer.  Ue  soltleB 
all  iiiatlem  of  orthography,  punctuation,  etc..  and 
cierdsee  his  juilgnwnt  IVevly  a*  in  tbe  form  and 
substance  of  the  artidea.  Aflar  his  «astlgatloa  it 
Hoe. 

'jiruoEs,*'  wUrh 
Mr.  Teall  receives  and  oorructa  Tbeae  ue  dial 
sent  to  Mr.  HciUirin,  who  Diakw  all  hU  rovi«aa  In 
the  proofs.  He  not  uncommonly  filU  the  broad 
margitu!  with  changes  and  corrections.  »nm  allar 
the  matter  has  been  through  so  many  compMMU 
hands  in  copy.  The  rlilef  eJllors  obo  look  over  tlw 
proofs  to  guard  against  tbe  posalUlllT  of  n  cmr 
getting  beyond  recall.  Thrne  proof*,  wtlh  tlu  ear. 
rections  Uid  changnt.  ore  then  atsi  over  U  ib« 
princing.ofi«c  and  the  eorrccliona  made  b  type 
Frrsh  proob  are  then  aent  back  for  nirtber  improvfr 
luents.  and  afain  ratuniad.  Tha  uattar  !•  thn 
made  up  into  page*,  and  "  pay-prooCi "  lakoi  and 
sent  lo  tbe  edltorr.  Finally,  alWr  the  pMca  ban 
been  cast  into  plalas,  attolhur  •*!  of  pmon  b  lak  . 
•ent  to  lh«  once,  and  pasttd  bMo  larga  IbBoa  for  nCir- 
cncr.  Still  the  book  fa  open  (be  catTMifaa  or  Inpitt**- 

nitmt  up  la  the  laM  twUDMil  bdtare  br' " 

pnwa.  If  any  new  event  of  bnpotunea 
new  and  valuable  malvlal  mmsa  to  ll« 
DO  beeitation  la  dealroying  pIsIM  and 
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new  matter  incorporated.  As  an  instance,  the  first 
volume  was  all  ready  for  the  press,  when  the  first 
news  of  the  Polaris  Expedition  was  received ;  but 
the  work  upon  it  was  stopped  at  once  in  order  that 
the  result  of  Captain  Hairs  investigation  might  be 
i'tnbodled  in  the  article  on  **  Arctic  Discovery.** 

PROGRESS  MADE. 

At  this  moment  the  advance-guard  of  general  re- 
visers, who  are  working  on  the  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles left,  after  all  specialties  are  taken  out,  are  busy 
in  the  fourteenth  volume,  down  in  the  letter  "  S.*' 
The  work  of  special  writers  is  at  all  stages  of  com- 
pleteness throughout  the  preceding  four  volumes. 
The  editorial  revisers  have  in  hand  matter  belong- 
ing to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes. 

IMPORTANT  CHANQES. 

The  transformation  of  the  *'  Cyclopaedia,**  after 
undergoing  this  process,  is  complete,  and  justifies 
the  claim  that  it  is  substantially  a  new  work.  Many 
articles  in  biography,  history,  geography,  etc.,  which 
were  of  little  significance,  are  omitted.  All  terms 
merely  requiring  definition,  such  as  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  u  dictionary  to  give,  arc  suppressed.  Every 
thing  is  retained  which  is  believed  to  be  of  su£Scient 
momcmt  to  the  scholar  or  the  seeker  for  information 
in  any  line  to  induce  such  person  to  resort  to  a 
"  CyclopcDdia  '*  for  light  upon  it.  Many  of  the  old 
articles  which  went  unnecessarily  into  detail,  or  were 
unduly  elaborated  in  style  or  construction,  are  con- 
densed. 

It  is  a  principle  rigidly  adhered  to  in  this  edition 
that  there  shall  be  no  waste  of  space.  What  is  re- 
quired is  a  clear,  concise,  and  forcible  statement  of 
all  the  facts  worth  stating.  Vigor  and  elegance  in 
articles  which  admit  of  these  qualities  are  appr(>- 
ciated,  but  no  verbiage  is  tolerated. 

Xot'only  is  there  a  vast  amount  of  later  infor- 
mation incorporated  into  the  articles,  bringing  them 
down  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  present  moment, 
but  the  changes  of  the  last  fifteen  years  have 
brought  a  large  number  of  new  subjects  into  promi- 
nence in  history,  geography,  biography,  and  sci- 
ence. 


THX  CABS  THAT  IB  T 

From  what  han  been  already  nuL  U  will  be 

that  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  attam  complete  m 
curacy  and  perfection.  In  fact,  no  time  or  ripfi 
conscientiously  expended  in  perfecting  the  work  ii 
grudged  by  the  editors  or  by  the  publtahen.  Even 
man  is  encouraged  to  secure  the  best  material  i 
whatever  cost,  and  spend  all  the  time  that  maj  br 
necessary  to  the  most  complete  and  accurate  miik. 

The  magnitude  and  expense  of  this  undertake 
were  probably  never  equaled  by  any  literary  cMv 
prise  carried  out  by  a  single  private  fiiin  witbM 
subsidiary  aid.  The  expense  approximated  to  ow 
hundred  thousand  dollars  before  the  first  toIom 
made  its  appearance  and  there  was  any  proipeu  cf 
returns ;  and  the  current  expenses  for  literary  work 
alone  amount  to  about  fifteen  hundred  doDan  per 
week.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  cost  qf  iQ» 
trating,  printing,  and  binding.  The  printxng  is 
expensive  than  in  ordinary  books,  owins  to  the 
amount  of  changing  and  correction  that  is 
after  the  matter  has  been  put  in  type. 

THE  ILLUBTRATIOXfl. 

The  illustrations  demand  a  word  by 
The  work  of  the  engraving,  under  the  &trim 
of  Mr.  Filmer,  is  of  the  best  quality.  Mr.  Job  D. 
Chaniplin,  Jr.,  who  has  general  superriskm  of  tkii 
department,  allows  nothing  to  pass  whidb  it  M  ia 
every  way  creditable  to  the  work.  The  &tapM  «f 
obtained  from  any  trustworthy  source  that  if  avifl- 
able.  Many  of  them,  especially  those  iUnftniBff 
scientific  articles,  are  taken  from  the  best  stsBdui 
works  ;  some  are  found  in  oflScial  reports,  otkcn  ■ 
the  books  of  travelers,  and  very  many  aie  froa 
photographs  and  drawings  obtuned  ci|MeHilTftr 
the  "  Cyclopaedia.** 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  give  it  ai  sa  mbiucd 
opinion  that,  for  practical  use,  Uiis  will  be  the  bert 
'*  Cyclopaedia  **  in  existence— not  only  becsnse  iB 
the  most  valuable  facts  of  existing  i 
will  be  found  in  it,  together  with  Uie  best  ii 
tion  from  all  o>  Iter  available  sources,  bvt  bcemie  ii 
is  gotten  up  with  a  care  and  fiddity  very  nith  o- 
ercised  in  any  literary  work. 


Tlie  work  is  sold  to  Subscribers  only,  payable  on  delivery  of  each  volume.  It  will  be  eomplMd  ii 
sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  pages,  fully  ilhistrated  with  lercfml  thommi 
Wood-Engravings,  and  with  numerous  colored  Lithographic  maps. 

jPHce  ami  Style  of  Bindingm 

In  extra  Cloth,  per  vol.,     .........  9ft.00 

In  Library  Leather,  per  vol.,            ........  6l00 

In  Half  Turkey  Korocco,  i>er  vol.,       .......  7.00 

In  Half  Fussia,  extra  erllt,  per  vol.,        .......  6.00 

In  Full  Morocco,  antique,  erllt  edges,  per  vol.,     .         .         •         •          .  10.00 

In  Full  BuBsia,  per  vol.,                             .                              .         .          .          .  XOUM) 

tiight  volumes  arc  now  ready.  The  ninth  volume  will  be  ready  yorember  1,  1874.  Snoeeediig  vri* 
umcs,  until  completion,  will  be  issuctl  once  in  two  months. 

**"  Specimen  pages  of  the  "  American  GrcLOP-fiWA,**  showing  type,  illu8tratuos»  Mgl,  iriB  be  IP* 
gratis  on  application. 

FIRST-CLASS  CANTASSING  AGENTS  WANTEDl 

Address  the  Publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  k  CO.,  549  k  551  Broadway,  New  York 
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